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CHAPTER   XLIL* 

THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVBRNMBNT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

01^  Departmento— ]>aU«  of  Miinlclp«l  Oflloen— Gondltloii  of  the  Oitj 
QoTemmeiit—CiTU  Llito— StatlitloAl  InfonnatioD,  eto. 

Before  the  2d  day  of  February,  1854,  the  territory 
of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was  under  the  control 
of  Tarioua  municipal  corporations,  to  wit :  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  commis- 
sioners and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Sonthwark, 
the  commiwionerB  and  inhabitants  of  the  incorporated 
district  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  commissioners 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Kensington  District,  the  com- 
missioners and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Spring 
Cku^en,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the. 
district  of  Moyamensing,  the  commissioners  and  in- 
habitants of  the  district  of  Penn,  the  commissioners 
and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Richmond,  the  dis- 
tricts of  West  Philadelphia  and  Belmont,  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manayunk,  Gtormantown,  Frankford,  White 
Hall,  Bridesburg,  and  Aramingo,  and  of  the  townships 
of  Passyunk,  Kingsessing,  Blockley,  Boxborough, 
Oermantown,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  More- 
land,  Byberry,  Northern  Liberties,  and  Delaware,  and 
Penn.  On  that  day  the  Oovemor  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  an  act  consolidating  the  aforesaid  corpora- 
tions, and  changing  the  corporate  name  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  "  The  City 
of  Philadelphia,"  the  boundaries  of  its  territory  being 
those  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  This  act  is  known 
as  the  "  Consolidation  Act,"  and  divides  the  city  into 
wards,  but  continues  the  county  of  Philadelphia  as  one 
of  the  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  the  same  terri- 
tory thus  having  a  dual  name,  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Legialative  Power,  and  Councils.— The 
legislative  powers  of«the  city  are  vested  in  two  bodies, 
called  the  Select  and  the  Common  Council ;  the  Select 
Council  consists  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  who 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  four 
years  next  before  his  election,  and  the  last  year  there- 


of an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the  public 
business  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  no  person  shall  hold  said  office  after  he 
shall  have  removed  from  such  ward.  Their  term  of 
office  is  three  years.  Each  ward  has  a  member  of 
Common  Council  for  each  two  thousand  of  taxable 
inhabitanti*  that  it  shall  contain  according  to  the  list 
of  taxables  for  the  preceding  year,  who  shall  serve 
for  two  years  from  the  1st  day  of  January  succeeding 
their  election,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  proclamation  for  every 


1  TbiB  ohA^lvr,  wiUk  the  •xceptton  of  the  cItU  listo  and  itatlstical 
tabUt,  WM  pr«par«d  for  this  work  bj  Isaac  H.  Shields,  attorney-At-law, 
of  this  dty. 
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s  QuAX^viOATXOMS  OT  Blbotobs. — Votlmg  on  ^^— Sreiy  male  dtlMD 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  yean  may  Tote  without 
being  aasessed.  He  mnst  preTionsly  hare  resided  in  the  State  one  year, 
and  in  the  election  district  (or  dlTiston)  where  he  offers  to  Tote  for  at 
least  two  months,  before  the  election.  If  his  name  is  not  on  the  regie- 
try  of  Toten,  he  most  make  affldayit,  if  a  native  citlsen,  as  to  his  birth- 
place and  residence  in  the  district  for  two  months,  and  in  the  State  for 
one  year,  except  in  case  he  had  been  a  resident  and  remoTed  therefh>m 
and  again  returned,  when  six  months*  residence  will  be  snfBcient.  If 
he  is  not  natire  bom,  but  the  son  of  a  dtiaen  naturalised  during  the 
son*s  minori^p  he  must  also  produce  proof  of  his  lhther*B  naturalisation, 
of  which  the  naturalisation  certificate  will  be  the  best  eridence. 

A  natural-bom  dtisen  OTer  twenty-two  years  of  age  must  have  paid 
witliin  two  yean  a  State  or  county  tax,  which  shall  hare  been  sssosssd 
at  least  two  months  and  paid  one  month  before  the  election.  He  must 
haTe  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  or  if,  haTing  preTiousIy  been  a  quali- 
fied elector  or  natiTe-born  dtisen  of  the  State,  he  shall  have  removed 
therefrom  and  returned,  then  six  months,  immediately  preceding  the 
election.  He  must  have  redded  in  the  election  district  where  he  oifen 
to  vote  at  least  two  months  immediately  preceding  the  election.  If  his 
name  is  not  upon  the  registry  list,  he  must  produce  at  least  one  qualified 
Toter  of  the  district  or  diTlsion  to  prove  his  reddence  by  afltdavlt,  and 
himself  make  aflMavit  to  the  fhcts  upon  which  he  claims  a  right  to  vote, 
also  that  be  has  not  moved  into  the  district  for  the  puipoee  of  voting 
therein.  Proof  of  payment  of  taxes  must  be  made  by  producing  the 
tax  receipt,  or  by  affidavit  that  It  has  been  loet,  destroyed,  or  was  never 
recdved. 

A  naturallied  citiaen  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  to  reddence 
in  the  State  and  district,  aasessment  and  payment  of  taxes,  as  a  native- 
bom  dtiaen.  He  must  have  been  naturalised  one  montit  before  the 
election.  If  his  name  is  not  on  the  registry  list  he  must  prove  his  rssi- 
deuce  by  the  tedimony  of  a  dtiaen  of  the  district  or  dividon,  and  him- 
self state  by  affidavit  when  and  where  and  by  what  court  he  was  natu- 
ralised, and  produce  his  naturalisation  certificate  for  examination.  On 
challenge,  he  may  also  be  required,  even  when  his  name  is  upon  the  reg- 
istry list,  to  produce  a  natnraliattion  certificate,  unless  he  has  been  for 
five  yean  consecutivdy  a  voter  in  the  district. 

QVALXnOATIOHS  09  BLIOTIOH  OiTICSBS. 

No  person  can  be  an  election  officer  who  holds,  or  wUkbt  two  month* 
has  hdd,  any  office  or  appointment  under  the  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment, or  under  any  city  or  county  or  any  mnnldpal  board,  commisdon, 
or  trust,  in  any  city,  except  Justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  notaries 
public,  and  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  State. 
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municipal  election,  to  state  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Common  Council  which  the  yoters  of  each 
ward  shall  be  entitled  to  elect.  But  no  member  of 
the  State  L^islature,  nor  any  one  holding  office  or 
employment  from,  or  under  the  State,  at  the  time  of 
said  election,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said 
Councils ;  nor  shall  any  member  thereof,  during  the 
term  for  which  he  shall  be  elected,  hold  any  office  or 
employment  of  a  municipal  character,^  nor  shall  any 
member,  whether  as  a  committee  or  otherwise,  make 
any  disbursement  of  corporate  moneys,  nor  audit  the 
accounts  thereof,  nor  perform  any  other  executive 
duty  whatever.  A  member  of  Common  Council  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  three  years 
next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year  thereof 
an  inhabitant  of  the  ward  in  and  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the 
public  business  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Councils  in  joint  meeting,  by  viva 
voce  vote,  appoint  all  heads  of  departments  not  elec- 
tive^ and  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  appointment 
of  clerks  and  officers,  except  the  mayor's  clerk,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  all  of  whom  serve  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  fixed  by  ordinance,  subject  to  dis- 
missal by  the  appointing  power  or  superior  officer,  as 
such  ordinance  may  provide. 

The  head  of  each  department  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select 
Council,  appoint  the  clerks  and  officers  in  his  de- 
partment. The  mayor  nominates,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  appoints 
the  policemen  and  watchmen. 

It  is  the  duty  of  City  Councils  to  provide  by  ordi- 
nance for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  all  the 
departments  indicated  by  the  said  Consolidation  Act 
and  other  laws  in  force  in  said  city,  under  the  proper 
heads,  and  with  the  necessary  clerks,  officers,  and  as- 
sistants, to  wit :  For  law,  police,  finance,  surveys, 
highways,  health,  water,  gas,  fire,  the  poor,  city  prop- 
erty, and  the  public  grounds,  and  such  others  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  needful ;  and  through  the  mayor 
and  proper  committees  the  Councils  shall  maintain  a 
supervision  of  each  department,  whether  corporate  or 
otherwise,  and  over  the  inspectors  of  the  county 
prison,  for  the  exposure  and  correction  of  all  evils 
and  abuses,  and  for  that  purpose  may  require  the 
production  of  and  inspect  all  books  and  papers,  and 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  subpoena,  and  examine 
them  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

Councils  fix  the  compensation  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  all  officers  of  said  city,  and  whenever  any 
elective  officer  dies,  or  becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  office,  his  place,  except  where  other 
provision  is  made  for  filling  the  vacancy,  is  filled  by 
a  joint  vote  of  Councils,  until  the  next  city  election 


1  But  thto  docB  not  nvptj  to  dtpatlM  uid  tmployta  not  holding  oon- 
mlnloiM. 


and  the  qualification  of  a  successor  in  the  office: 
Prtmded^  That  such  vacancy  shall  exist  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  next  city  election,  otherwise  such 
vacancy  is  filled  at  the  next  election  thereafter. 

The  salary  of  any  officer  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  city  cannot  be  increased  or  reduced  by 
an  act  or  ordinance  to  take  efiect  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
salary  of  any  officer  is  not  fixed  by  law,  it  is  by 
Councils,  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  them,  at  any  time, 
to  pass  an  ordinance,  or  by  other  means  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  money  in  the  shape  of  per  diem 
pay  or  compensation  of  any  kind  for  services  ren- 
dered by  them  in  their  capacity  as  oouncilmen,  or 
members  of  committees  emanating  from  Councils. 

Officers  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  are  subject 
to  removal  from  office  under  impeachment  for  misde- 
meanor in  office,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  on  charges 
preferred  by  the  Common  Council,  and  tried  by  the 
Select  Council  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  to  the  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  trial  thereof  by  the  Senate.  And  all 
officers  are  subject  to  removal  for  sufficient  cause,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Councils. 

Councils  may  prescribe  by  ordinance  that  paving  of 
streets,  except  at  the  intersections  thereof,  and  of  foot- 
ways, and  laying  of  water-pipes  within  the  limits  of 
•the  city,  shall  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of 
the  ground  in  front  whereof  such  work  shall  be  done, 
and  liens  may  be  filed  by  the  said  city  for  the  same. 

They  have  authority  by  ordinance  to  direct  owners 
of  docks  and  wharf  property  to  clean  their  docks  after 
certain  notification  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  city 
government,  with  power,  in  case  of  reftisal  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  any  parties  thus  notified,  to  cleanse 
such  docks,  and  to  enter  liens  against  the  surround- 
ing property  for  its  respective  proportions  of  the  ex- 
pense attending  such  work  ;  and  Councils  may  also 
provide  for  the  cleaning  of  the  docks  on  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  frx>nts  of  said  city,  and  require  the 
owners  of  wharves  and  piers,  which  surround  such 
docks,  to  cleanse  the  same;  and  after  thirty  days' 
default  from  the  service  of  notice  on  them  to  perform 
said  duty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  city  to  do  said 
work,  and  to  apportion  the  expenses  thereof  among 
the  owners  of  the  wharves  and  piers  adjoining,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  wharves,  having  the 
privilege  or  use  of  such  docks,  and  to  collect  the  same 
by  filing  liens  therefor  and  process  thereupon,  as  in 
case  of  claims  for  paving :  Pnmded,  That  no  dock 
shall  be  cleansed  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  natural 
bed  of  the  river. 

The  city  may  construct  any  bridges  that  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  any  street  or  highway  at  the  proper 
grade  across  any  ravine  or  stream  therein,  and  when- 
ever it  shall  become  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
building  improvements  of  said  city,  to  grade,  curb, 
bridge,  culvert,  or  pave  any  of  the  highways  used  as 
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tampikes  or  plank-roads,  it  is  lawfal  for  Councils  to 
agree  for  the  i^plinqnishment  of  such  parts  thereof  as 
may  be  required  irom  time  to  time,  and  if  the  parties 
cannot  agree  to  obtain  a  jury-riew  upon  such  parts  to 
asMBB  the  damage  the  company  owning  the  franchise 
nutysastain  by  the  city  using  the  same  forsaid  purposes ; 
such  joiy  appointed,  three  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  Philadelphia  County,  and  three  by  such  courts 
in  the  next  adjoining  county  to  which  such  leads ;  and 
such  viewers  shall  take  into  consideration  whether 
■neh  turnpike  or  plank-road  company  shall  have  oc- 
cupied a  previous  public  highway  or  ground  purchased 
by  the  company.  Councils  may  enact  an  ordinance 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  leaf  tobacco  of  domestic 
growth  received  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
sold  by  sample,  for  establishing  the  fee  for  charges  for 
inspection  and  sampling  and  storage,  and  imposing 
penalties  for  any  violation  of  the  same. 

Whenever  Councils  shall  deem  the  public  exigency 
to  demand  it,  they  may  order,  by  ordinance,  any 
streets,  laid  upon  any  of  the  public  plans  of  the  city, 
to  be  opened,  giving  three  months'  notice  thereof  to 
the  owner,  whereupon  any  of  the  owners  whose 
ground  will  be  taken  by  such  street  may  forthwith 
petition  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  viewers  to 
assess  the  damages  which  such  owners  may  sustain 
by  the  opening  of  such  street,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
paid  within  one  year,  may  sue  the  city  for  the  recov- 
ery thereof:  Provided,  That  security  shall  be  given 
the  city  to  the  owner  for  the  payment  of  such  dam- 
ages before  his  ground  shall  be  actually  taken,  and 
the  city  may  indemnify  the  persons  entering  such 
security,  and  no  proceedings  to  assess  the  damages 
on  any  street  on  such  plan  shall  lapse  by  the  delay  of 
a  year  in  paying  such  damages.  It  shall  be  lawAil 
for  Councils  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  persons 
benefited  by  the  opening  of  any  new  street,  and  to 
withhold  appropriation  for  the  opening  of  the  same 
until  the  persons  found  to  be  benefited  shall  have 
contributed  according  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
therefrom  toward  the  damages  awarded  to  the  owners 
whose  ground  will  be  taken  therefor,  but  in  no  in- 
stance shall  the  contributions  exceed  the  damages 
awarded  for  the  gpround  taken. 

Whenever  Councils  shall  order  any  street  upon  the 
plan  of  said  city  to  be  opened  or  widened,  no  dam- 
ages therefor  shall  be  paid  unless  first  assessed  by  a 
jury  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  road  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth :  Provided,  That  Councils  may  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  proceedings  to  open  any  street  shall  have 
been  commenced  in  Council,  or  in  the  ordinary  course 
before  the  court,  refuse  to  appropriate  for  the  opening 
of  any  street  until  the  owners  or  citizens  to  be  bene- 
fited shall  have  contributed  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof,  as  Councils  may  have  determined  to  be  just, 
and  in  such  case  such  street  shall  not  be  actually 
opened,  nor  any  security  which  may  have  been  taken 
for  the  damages  be  responsible  therefor. 


It  is  the  duty  of  juries  selected  to  assess  damages 
for  the  opening,  widening,  or  vacating  roads  or  streets 
within  the  said  city,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
court,  first,  what  damages  the  parties  claiming  the 
same  are  entitled  to,  and  second,  to  assess  and  appor- 
tion the  same  among  and  against  such  owners  of  land 
as  shall  be  benefited  by  such  opening,  widening,  or 
vacating  any  such  road  or  street,  and  when  such  re- 
port shall  be  affirmed  by  the  court  upon  notice  to  all 
such  parties,  and  the  damages  paid  or  secured  by  the 
parties  among  and  against  whom  it  shall  be  so  as- 
sessed and  apportioned,  the  chief  commissioner  of 
highways  shall  proceed  to  open,  widen,  or  vacate  such 
road  or  street  accordingly :  Provided,  however.  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Councils,  when  in  their  judgment 
the  public  interest  shall  require  it,  to  provide  for  the 
the  payment  of  such  damages  out  of  the  city  treasury  : 
And  further  provided.  That  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  Councils  present  at  the  passage  of  such  ordinance 
consent  thereto,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
thereof  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Councils  in  all  cases,  when  mak- 
ing appropriations,  to  state  the  items  of  expenditure 
under  separate  and  distinct  heads  for  which  such  ap- 
propriations are  intended.  They  are  authorized  an- 
nually to  appropriate  toward  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  House  of  Refuge  such  sum  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  payable  in  equal  pay- 
ments on  the  first  Mondays  of  February,  May,  Au- 
g^t,  and  November  in  each  and  every  year. 

They  have  power  and  authority  to  make,  ordain, 
constitute,  and  establish  such  and  so  many  laws,  or- 
dinances, regulations,  and  constitutions  as  shall  be 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  fixing, 
ascertaining,  and  r^ulating,  from  time  to  time,  the 
rates  and  prices  which  shall  be  demanded  and  re- 
ceived by  wagoners,  carters,  draymen,  porters,  wood- 
sawyers,  and  chimney-sweepers,  for  each  and  every 
labor  and  service  which  they  shall  respectively  do 
and  perform  within  the  city ;  and  also  for  the  doing, 
performing,  and  executing  all  and  every  other  power, 
authority,  act,  matter,  and  thing  whatsoever,  which 
the  wardens  and  street  commissioners  separately  of 
themselves,  or  they  or  either  of  them,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
with  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  were  authorized 
and  empowered,  or  might  or  could  lawfully  do  or  per- 
form by  or  under  any  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
approval  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  consolidation. 

Councils  may  by  ordinance  prohibit  any  interments 
within  such  parts  of  the  city  wherein  they  shall  judge 
such  prohibition  necessary,  and  to  impose  such  fines 
for  any  breach  of  such  ordinance  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

It  is  lawful  for  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
from  time  to  time,  by  ordinances,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  property  adjoining,  to 
regulate,  grade,  pave,  and  repair,  curb,  and  recurb  the 
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footways  or  sidewalks,  and  the  said  ordinaDces,  rules, 
and  regulations  to  execute,  under  the  direction  or  su- 
perintendence of  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may 
authorise  or  appoint,  and  the  same  to  enforce  by  suit- 
able penalties,  which  penalties  and  expenses  of  pav- 
ing and  repaying,  curbing  and  recurbing,  as  aforesaid, 
are  recoverable  before  any  magistrate  of  said  city,  or 
before  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  in  the  same 
manner  that  debts  of  like  amount  are  by  law  recover- 
able. 

Councils  fix  the  rate  and  levy  all  taxes  now  author- 
ized by  law  within  the  limits  of  said  city  and  county, 
except  the  State  tax,  and  direct  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
plied and  paid  by  the  city  treasurer  to  health,  school, 
poor,  city,  and  other  purposes,  according  to  law.  The 
said  taxes  are  voted  so  as  to  show  how  much  is  raised 
for  said  objects  respectively,  and  they  are  collected  and 
accounted  for  to  the  treasurer  as  one  city  and  county 
tax.  The  said  tax,  and  all  State  taxes  accruing 
within  said  city  limits,  are  paid  to  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  and  all  allowance  made  by  law  for  the  collec- 
tion and  prompt  payment  of  the  State  tax  accrues  to 
the  city  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Councils  to  designate  the  place  of 
holding  the  elections  in  the  several  election  divisions 
of  the  wards,  and  to  notify  the  sheriff  thereof,  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  election,  and  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  remove  or  change  the  place 
of  holding  the  elections  in  any  of  the  said  election 
divisions,  whenever  by  reason  of  inability  to  hold  said 
election  at  the  place  so  designated,  a  change  shall  be 
necessary.  And  in  sudden  emergency,  as  in  case  the 
polling  place  is  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  the  court  designates  one. 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  have  the  power 
to  levy  a  tax  for  municipal  purposes  on  all  subjects 
of  taxation  specified  by  the  thirty-second  section  of 
the  act  of  April  29, 1844,  and  to  provide,  by  ordinance, 
a  system  for  the  assessment  thereof,  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  thereon. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  taxable  articles 
under  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  act  of  29th 
April,  1844 : 

**  HoiMcs,  lands,  Idts  of  ground,  and  groand-r«nt«,  mills  and  mannfno- 
tories  of  all  kinds,  ftarnacea,  forgss,  bloomeri«a,  distilleries,  sagar-bonses, 
malt'houses,  breweries,  tan-yards,  fisheries  and  ferries,  wharves,  and  all 
other  real  estate  not  exempt  by  law  from  taxation ;  also  all  pervonal 
estate,  to  wit:  horses,  mares,  geldings,  males,  and  neat  cattle  over  the 
age  of  four  years;  also  all  mortgages,  money  owing  by  solvent  debtors, 
whether  by  promissory  note,  penal  or  single  bill,  bond  or  Judgment ; 
also  all  articles  of  agreement  and  accounts  bearing  Interest,  owned  or 
possessed  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  except  notes  or  bills  for 
work  and  labor  done,  and  bank  notes ;  also  all  shares  or  stock  in  any 
bank,  institution,  or  company  now  or  hereafter  incorporated  by  or  in 
pursuance  of  any  law  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  any  other  State  or 
government ;  and  on  all  shares  of  stock  or  weekly  deposits  in  any  unin- 
corporated saving-fund  institution,  and  all  public  loans  or  stocks  what- 
soever, except  those  i«ued  by  this  commonwsalth,  and  all  money  loaned 
or  invested  on  interest  In  any  other  State ;  alao  all  household  fkimlture, 
Including  gold  and  silver  plate,  owned  by  any  person  or  persons,  corpor- 
ation or  corporations,  when  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars;  also  all  plssaure  earriagei,  both  of  two  and  four 
wheels ;  salaries  and  emoluments  of  office,  all  ofllces  and  posts  of  profit. 


proteilons,  trades,  and  oocnpationa,  except  the  opcupatton  of  fkroian, 
together  with  all  other  things  now  taxable  by  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth.*' 

Councils  fix  the  salaries  of  all  municipal  officers 
elected  by  the  people.  They  have  the  power  to  order 
and  direct  the  construction  of  branch  sewers,  when- 
ever the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Sur- 
veys, and  in  the  opinion  of  Councils  shall  be  required 
for  the  health,  comfort,  of  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city. 

Councils  are  also  vested  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  modify  the  powers  and  duties  of  any  officer 
or  department,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enact  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any  existing  officer 
or  officers-elect,  such  office  shall  cease,  and  the  duties 
thereof  be  imposed  on  other  officers  or  departments 
now  existing,  or  by  ordinance  to  be  established :  Pro- 
vided, That  this  authority  shall  not  be  construed  to 
confer  any  additional  powers  upon  Councils,  to 
abolish,  modify,  or  limit  the  powers  of  any  boards, 
commissioners,  or  officers  regulating  public  parks 
which  have  been  dedicated  to  the  uses  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  or  are 
charged  with  the  collection  of  taxes  or  the  revision 
and  regulation  of  assessments  of  property  for  general 
taxable  purposes,  or  created  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

The  City  Councils  cause  to  be  published,  once  in 
every  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereafter,  not  later  than  sixty  days,  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  city,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  showing 
all  of  its  liabilities,  permanent  and  temporary,  and  a 
schedule  of  its  assets,  which  are  published  in  two  or 
more  newspapers  of  different  political  complexion, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  for  three  consecutive 
issues. 

Councils  are  empowered  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  milk,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will 
protect  the  people  from  adulteration  and  dilution  of 
the  same. 

They  are  also  authorized  to  alter  and  regulate  the 
curb-lines  and  heights,  and  determine  and  make  uni- 
form the  widths  of  the  footways  of  the  streets  within 
the  limits  of  the  city. 

The  municipal  authorities  and  courts  having  juris- 
diction in  Philadelphia  have  exclusive  control  and 
direction  of  the  opening,  widening,  narrowing,  vaca- 
ting, and  changing  grades  of  all  streets,  alleys,  and 
highways  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  and  may  open 
or  widen  streets  of  such  width  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  such  city  authorities  and  courts. 

The  Councils  of  the  city  fix  by  ordinance  the  salary 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  to  the  mayor. 

"  The  proper  authorities  of  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  township  of.  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  of  the 
railroad  companies,  whose  roads  enter  their  limits, 
respectively,  whereby  the  said  railroad  companies  may 
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relocate,  change,  or  elevate  their  railroads  within  said 
limits  or  either  of  them,  in  sach  manner  as  in  the 
judgment  of  such  authorities,  reepectiyely,  may  be 
best  adapted  to  secure  the  safety  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty, and  promote  the  interest  of  said  county,  city, 
town,  or  township;  and  for  that  purpose  the  said 
authorities  shall  have  power  to  do  all  such  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  effectually  carry  out 
such  contracts.  And  any  such  contracts  made  by  any 
railroad  company  or  companies  as  aforesaid  with  said 
authorities,  or  either  of  them,  are  hereby  fully  ratified 
and  confirmed:  Promded,  That  nothing  in  this  proviso 
contained  shall  affect  any  contract  made  or  hereafter 
to  be  made  with  any  railroad  company,  from  (for) 
apportioning  the  expenses  of  altering  and  adjusting 
the  grades  of  existing  railroads  and  intersecting  streets 
in  any  city  or  borough,  so  as  to  dispense  with  grade 
crossings."  ^ 

"  The  Councils  of  every  city  shall  prescribe  by  ordi- 
nance the  number,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the 
ofllcers  and  employes  of  each  branch,  and  no  payment 
shall  be  made  from  the  city  treasury,  or  be  in  any  way 
authorized,  to  any  person,  except  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ploy6  elected  or  appointed  in  pursuance  of  law ;  and 
no  ordinance  shall  be  passed  except  by  a  two-third 
vote  of  both  Councils,  and  approved  by  the  mayor, 
giving  any  extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer, 
servant,  employ^,  agent,  or  contractor  after  services 
shall  have  been  rendered  or  contract  made,  nor  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  city 
without  previous  authority  of  law ;  and  any  officer 
drawing  any  warrant,  or  passing  any  voucher  for  the 
same,  or  paying  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  and  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year." ' 

Upon  the  resignation  of  any  member  of  Select  or 
Common  Council,  the  president  of  the  chamber, 
wherein  such  resignation  shall  be  tendered,  is  author- 
ized to  direct  the  clerk  to  notify  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  of  such  resignation  within 
one  week  after  the  same. 

The  City  Councils  shall,  from  time  to  time,  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  any  statute  law,  conferring  on 
the  Board  of  Health  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of 
nuisances,  such  portions  of  the  territory  under  their 
jurisdiction,  being  a  rural  district  or  sparse  in  popula- 
tion, as  in  their  opinion  they  can  do  with  safety  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
which  exemption  shall  at  all  times  be  revocable  by 
the  like  authority. 

Any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  offer, 
give,  or  promise  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  testi- 
monial, privilege,  or  personal  advantage  to  any 
member  of  Councils  to  influence  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  public  or  official  duties,  shall  be 


1  Act  Jane  9, 1874,  8«c.  1,  P.  L.  S82. 
•  Act  lliv  23, 1874,  S«J.  6,  P.  U,  230. 


guilty  of  bribery,  and  be  punished  in  such  manner  as 
that  offense  is  by  law  punishable. 

A  member  who  has  a  personal  or  private  interest 
in  any  measure  or  bill  proposed  or  pending  before 
Councils,  shall  disclose  the  fact  to  the  branch  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  shall  not  vote  thereon.  If  such 
interested  member  shall  vote  without  disclosing  his 
interest  in  such  measure  or  bill,  and  the  same  be  car- 
ried by  his  vote,  sUch  member  shall  forfeit  his  office. 

A  member  of  Councils  who  shall  solicit,  de- 
mand, or  receive,  or  consent  to  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  himself  or  for  another,  from  any  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  person,  any  money,  office,  ap- 
pointment, employment,  testimonial,  reward,  thing 
of  value  or  enjoyment,  or  of  personal  advantage,  or 
promise  thereof,  for  his  vote  or  official  influence,  or 
for  withholding  the  same,  or  with  an  understanding, 
expressed  or  implied,  that  his  vote  or  official  action 
shall  be  in  any  way  influenced  thereby,  or  who  shall 
solicit  or  demand  any  such  money  or  other  advantage, 
matter,  or  thing  aforesaid  for  another,  as  the  consider- 
ation of  his  vote  or  official  influence,  or  for  withhold- 
ing the  same,  or  shall  give  or  withhold  his  vote  or 
influence,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  or  promise 
of  such  money,  advantage,  matter,  or  thing  to  another, 
shall  be  held  guilty  of  bribery,  and  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  by  separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement at  labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  shall  be  forever  incapable  of  holding  any  place 
of  profit  or  trust  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LIST  OF  THE  COMMON  OOUMOILMBN  OF  THE  OITY  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA FBOM  1701  TO  1777.* 

The  body  corporate  to  conitot  of  the  smyor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen, 
and  tweWe  oooncilmen  ;  the  latter  afterward  increfuied. 
1701.— ^y  OU^  Ohoiiir.— John  Fareons,  WllUam  Hudaon,  William  Lee, 

Kehemlah  Allen,  Thomaa  Paschall,  John  Bodd,  Jr.,  Edward  Smont, 

Samoel  Buckley,  Jamee  Atkinson,  Pentecoet  Teagne,  Francis  Oook, 

and  Henry  Bitdoocke. 
I704.'-Bobert  Telldhall,  Joeeph  Yard,  Thomaa  Orifflth,  and  John  B«d» 

man,  8r. 
1706.— Joahna  Carpenter,  Abraham  Blckley,  Thomaa  Bradford,  and  John 

Webb. 
1707.— Samuel  Hall  and  John  HeOomb. 
1708.— Henry  Flower,  Peter  Stretch,  David  Grifflne  (or  Giffing),  and 

George  Glaypoole. 
1711.— Owen  Boberta. 
1712.— Clement  Plumsted,  Gilbert  Falconer,  John  Jonea  (Bolter),  and 

Nathaniel  Edgcomb. 
1713.— Joeeph  Redman,  John  Warder,  John  Vanleer,  George  01«ypoole, 

William  Fiah bourne,  Thomaa  Wharton,  and  Bei^amin  Vtnlng. 
171A.— Anthony  Morrla,  Jr.,  Daniel  Badley,  and  Thomaa  Redman. 
1716.— Jamea  Parrock,  Samuel  Oarpenter,  Richard  Moore,  and  Charlea 

Bead. 
1717.— Samuel  Powel,  Sdwarda  Roberta,  George  Fitswater,  and  Eran 

Owen. 
1718.— larael  Pemberton,  John  Carpenter,  John  Oadwalader,  Joeeph 

Buckley,  Thomaa  Griffltta,  and  Thomaa  Treaae. 
1723.— Bobert  Elila,  George  Calvert,  and  Edward  Owen. 
1724.- Balph  Aaaheton. 
1727.— William  Allen,  Thomaa  Maatera,  Alexander  Woodroppe,  Andrew 

Bradford,  laaac  Norrla,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Hodge. 

«  From  John  Bill  Marttn*a  **  Benoh  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia.** 
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1728.— fiunael  HaMll  and  ThomM  Ohsae. 

1729.->Pet«r  Lloyd,  Sftmnel  Powel,  William  Atwood,  and  Joteph  Turnar. 

1730.— JamM  Stael,  Oeoige  Smlen,  Abram  Taylor,  Georga  Mifflin,  8am- 

vel  Pbwal,  Jr.,  and  John  White. 
178S.— Samnal  Uickle,  Edward  Shippan,  Qaorga  Howw,  John  Dlllwyn, 

Beojamln  Shoemaker,  Joeepb  England,  James  Bingham,  and  Joeeph 

Paechal.    Samuel  Powel  and  Samnel  Powel,  Jr.,  re-elected. 
1789.— William  Till,  Joehna  tfaddox,  William  Ooleman,  Jamee  Hamil- 
ton, William  Plomsted,  and  Nathaniel  Allen. 
17il.— Bobert  Strettell,  William  Panone,  Andrew  Hamilton,  Samnel 

Bhoade,  and  Thomaf  Hopkioson.  , 

1742. — Joseph  Morris,  Joseph  Shippen,  Joshua  Emlen,  Blchard  Nixon, 

Samuel  Austin,  and  Isaac  Jonea. 
1743.— William  Logan,  Charles  Willing,  Attwood  Sbnte,  and  Septimus 

Bobinson. 
1746.— Alexander  Oraydon,  John  Inglis,  Blchard  Stanley,  William  Ship- 
pen,  Thomss  Bond,  and  William  Biddle. 
1747^— John  Mifflin,  John  Stamper,  John  Sober.  Tench  Francis,  John 

Wilcocks,  Samuel  HcGall,  Jr.,  Phlnens  Bond,  and  John  Sims. 
1748. — Bei^amin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Lawrence,  Jr. 
1761.— CbMMil  MereoMd  by  idae.— Thomas  Cadwalader,  William  Goxe, 

Lloyd  Zachacy,  Charles  Norris,  John  Bedman,  William  Humphreys, 

Samuel  Smith,  Amos  Strettell,  and  William  Bingham. 
1766.— Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Alexander  Huston,  John 

Wallace,  Alexander  Stedman,  Andrew  Elliot,  Samnel  Morris,  Jacob 

Ducht,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  and  Thomas  Willing. 
1767.—  Oaaacfl  faersoMci  4ighi  wore— Henry  Harrison,  Daniel  Beneset, 

Charles  Stedman,  William  Bush,  John  Swift,  Townsend  MThite, 

William  Yanderq>legel,  and  Joseph  Wood. 
1762.— John  Allen,  John  Lawrence,  Evan  Morgan,  John  Otbeon,  and 

Bedmond  Conyngham. 
1764.-Jamea  Tilghman  and  Archibald  McCall. 
1767. — ^Andrew  Allen,  Joshua  Howell,  James  Allen,  William  Fisher, 

Willtam  Parr,  Joseph  Swift,  John  Wiloocks,  and  George  Clymer. 
1770.— Joseph  Shippen,  Jr.,  John  Osdwalader,  Samuel  Powel,  Alexander 

Wiloocks,  Stephen  Carmick,  and  Peter  Cheralier. 
1774.— John  Potts,  Samuel  Meredith,  J^mes  Biddle,  Samuel  Howell, 

Isaac  Cox,  and  Thomns  Barclay. 

TOWN  CLEBKS, 

WHO  WKBB  ALSO  CLXBKt  09  THX  OITT  COUBT. 

Bobert  Aasheton.  by  city  charter ~Oct.    26, 1701 

Balph  Assheton,!  appointed ..Aug.  10, 1716 

Andrew  Haniiltun,  appointed Feb.  24, 1745 

William  Coleman,  appointed. Sept  18, 1747 

Edward  hhippen,  Jr.,*  appointed.. , May  27, 1768 

PBESIDENTS   OF   THE   SELECT   COUNCIL   OF   THE   CITT  OF 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Vmdtr  Act  of  AprU  4, 1700,  tic 

Francis  Gumey,  elected Oct.  1706 

Heury  Pratt,  elected Oct  1799 

Bobert  Patterson,  elected Oct  1802 

Benjamin  Say,  elected Oct  1806 

Robert  Belston,  elected Oct  1806 

James  Mllnor,  elected, Oct  1806 

George  Bartram,  elected Oct.  1809 

Samuel  W.  Fisher,  elected Oct.  1811 

Liberty  Browne,  elected Oct  1813 

Bobert  Bltchie,  elected Oct  1814 

Bobert  Wain,  eiected Oct  1816 

George  Vaux,  elected > Oct  1819 

Thomss  Kittera,  elected Get  1824 

John  Morttt  Hcott,  elected Dec.  1826 

Joseph  Beed  Ingere«>ll,  eiected Dec.  1832 

William  Morris  Meredith,  elected Dec  1834 

William  Morris,  elected Dea  1849 

John  Price  Wetherill.  elected Dec.  1862 

Jscob  E.  Hagert,  eiected Dec.  1863 

John  P.  Yerree,  elected June,  1854 

George  Minin  Wharton,  eiected May,  185i6 

OllTcr  Perry  OommHit,  fiected..... ^ May,  1869 

Theodore  Cuyler,  elected May,  1660 

James  Lynd,  elected Jan.  1863 

Joshua  Spering,  elected Jan.  1867 

William  Stmmbnrg  Stokley,  elected Jan.  1868 

Samuel  W.  Cattell,  elected..... Jan.  1870 

William  Edmund  Littleton,  elected Jan.  1872 

Bobert  W.- Downing,  elected. Jan.  1874 

Dr.  William  W.  Bumell,  elected July,  1875 

George  A.  Smith,  elected.... Jan.  1876 

George  W.  Bumm,  elected.... Not.  1881 

William  B.  Smith,  elected April,  1882 

1  **  To  take  effect  Norember  30,  when  he  comes  of  age.**    In  office  till 
1746. 
*  He  held  the  ottce  until  the  Barolution. 
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1796.  Samnel  Hodgdon. 

1840.  Thomas  S.  Smith. 

1707.  Kearney  Wharton. 

1842.  SaoBvel  Norria. 

1800.  Boliert  Balaton. 

1847.  ThoBsas  Snowden. 

1801.  Thomas  Leiper. 

1863.  John  Yarrow. 

1806.  Timothy  Paxson. 

1864.  John  H.  Dielil. 

1806.  Thomas  Leiper. 

1865.  William  P.  Haekar. 

1810.  HorBoe  Binney. 

1866.  William  0.  Pattarson. 

1812.  Thomas  Leiper. 

1857.  John  Miller. 

1814.  John  HallowelL 

1868.  Charles  B.  Trego. 

1816.  James  8.  Smith. 

1862.  Wilson  Kerr. 

1819.  Joseph  Worrell. 

1864.  Alexander  J.  Haipar. 

1820.  James  S.  Smith. 

1866.  William  8.  Stokley. 

1823.  Joseph  B.  Ingersoll. 

1867.  Joseph  F.  Maroer. 

1824.  Aquila  A.  Browne. 

1869.  Louis  Wagner. 

1826.  Joshua  PerdTal. 

1871.  Henry  Huhn. 

1828.  James  M.  Unnard. 

1872.  Louis  Wagner. 

1829.  Jodina  PeidTal. 

18r3.  A.  Wilson  Henssey. 

1830.  James  Page. 

1876.  Joeeph  L.  OaTen. 

1882.  Henry  Troth. 

1881.  William  Henry  Lex.* 

1836.  William  Bawle. 

CLEBKS  OF  THE 

CX>MMON  COUNCIL. 

1789.  Anthony  Morris. 

1829.  Nathan  B.  Potta. 

1792.  Bobert  Heniy  Dunkln. 

1830.  George  Fox. 

1796.  William  H.  Tod. 

18S3.  Bobert  Hare,  Jr. 

1796.  Edward  Johnson  Coale. 

1836.  Levi  HoUingsworth. 

1801.  John  L.  Leib. 

1843.  Henry  Helmuth. 

1802.  Joeeph  Scott 

1846.  Thomas  Birch,  Jr. 

1804.  Samuel  Holmes. 

1862.  Craig  Biddle. 

181U.  Bobert  S.  Greene. 

1854.  John  M.  Blley. 

1812.  Samuel  Keemle.« 

1866.  John  D.  Miles. 

1816.  John  Cole  Lowber. 

1858.  William  Francis  Small. 

1819.  Ssmuel  Bush. 

1861.  George  F.  Gordon. 

1820.  John  Cole  Lowber. 

1862.  Philip  H.  Lutts. 

1827.  Nathan  B.  Potts. 

1864.  William  Francis  Small. 

1828.  John  Beynolds  Yogdes. 

1865.  John  Eckstein. 

CLEBKS  OF  THE 

SELECT  COUNCIL. 

1796.  WillUm  H.  Tod. 

1849.  Edmund  Wilcox. 

1801.  Edward  Johnson  Onale. 

1856.  Joeeph  Wood,  Jr. 

1802.  John  L.  Leib. 

1866.  Henry  C.  Leisenring. 

1806.  Thomas  Bradford,  Jr. 

1869.  J.  Barclay  Harding. 

1830.  Architald  Bandall. 

1862.  Emanuel  Bey. 

1833.  Joseph  G.  Clarkson. 

1863.  Henry  C.  Corfleld. 

1640.  Joseph  Coleman  Fisher. 

1864.  Benjamin  H.  Haines. 

1846.  Henry  Helmnth. 

1873.  Joeeph  H.  Paist 

Ordinances. — No  law  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
the  Yalidity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia if  the  same  is  not  recorded,  and  all  ordinances 
heretofore  passed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted, 
shall  be  Yalid  and  effectual,  although  the  same  may  not 
have  been,  or  may  not  be,  recorded  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
recorder  of  deeds. 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  have  the  power, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  Council,  to  pass  any  bill, 
whatever  its  nature,  which  may  have  been  returned 
by  the  mayor,  without  his  signature. 

Councils  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make, 
ordain,  constitute,  and  establish  such  and  so  many 
laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  constitutions  as 
shall  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  government 
and  welfare  of  the  said  city,  and  the  same  to  enforce, 
put  in  use  and  execution,  by  the  proper  officen,  and 


s  All  the  other  officers  of  both  branches  of  the  City  Councils  were 
elected  on  April  4, 1881,  by  acclamation. 
*  All  the  family  now  spell  their  name  Keebmle. 
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«t  tkoir  pleMore  to  Ntvoke»  alter,  and  make  anew,  aa 
aMMiBB  nagr  raqpitet  preTldc4  the  aase  aiwll  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  oonstitation  of  the  com* 
monwealth  of  PennsyWania. 

*  For  all  breaches  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  penalty  demanded  is  fifty 
dollars  and  upwards,  actions  of  debt  shall  be  brought 
in  the  corporate  name  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

No  ordinance  can  be  passed  through  Councils 
except  by  bill,  and  no  bill  shall  be  so  altered  or 
amended,  on  its  passage  through  either  branch  of 
Councils,  as  to  change  its  original  purpose.  No  bill 
can  be  considered  unless  referred  to  a  committee,  re- 
turned therefirom,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  no  bill  can  be  passed  containing  more  than 
one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  ita 
title.  Every  bill  must  be  read  at  length  in  each 
branch,  all  amendments  made  thereto  must  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  before  the  final 
vote  is  taken  on  the  bill,  and  no  bill  can  become  a 
law  upon  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  introduced 
or  reported.  On  its  final  passage  the  vote  is  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  same  are  entered  in  the 
journal,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  are  recorded  thereon  as  voting  in  ita 
fiivor.  No  amendment  to  bills  by  one  branch  must 
be  concurred  in  by  the  other  except  by  the  vote  of  a 
minority  of  the  members  elected  thereto,  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for  and 
against  recorded  upon  the  journal  thereof,  and  reports 
of  committees  of  conference  must  be  adopted  in  either 
branch  only  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  thereto,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  those  voting  recorded  upon  the  journals. 

Every  legislative  act  of  the  Councils  must  be  by 
reeolution  or  ordinance ;  and  every  ordinance  or  reso- 
lution, except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall,  before  it 
takes  efibct,  be  presented,  duly  engrossed  and  certified, 
to  the  mayor  for  his  approval;  and  all  ordinances, 
within  five  days  after  their  passage,  must  be  adver- 
tised in  five  daily  and  two  Sunday  newspapers,  by 
the  mayor. 

Oommittaes  of  Counoils. — For  the  purpose  of 
supervising  the  operations  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  of  assisting  Councils  in  the  consideration 
of  subjects  brought  before  them,  relating  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  corporation,  the  following  joint  standing 
committees  are  appointed  by  the  respective  presi- 
dents annually  on  the  organisation  of  Councils : 

I.  Commltlea  on  Flaanoo. 
n.  CommlttM  on  Depftrtzneot  of  W»tor*Worki. 
in.  OoBiBilttM  on  Departmont  of  Om-WwIui. 
IT.  CommlttM  on  Dopnrtmont  of  Hlghwajn,  BrldgM,  Sowen,  nod 

ColTorti. 
V.  OommJtIea  on  I>ep»rtment  of  Cttj  Property  and  Pnblic  Oroauda. 
VI.  Committot  on  DepartQimit  of  Polloo. 
vn.  OommIMm  on  DopaitmoDt  of  fir*, 
vni.  OommittM  on  Dopartaant  of  Prlaona. 
IX.  Committaa  on  Dapartmont  of  Schools. 
X.  Oommlttaa  on  Bnrr^ja  and  Bagnlatlona. 


XI.  Conmlttaa  on  Bailroads. 

Xn.  Oommittaa  of  thraa  memban  from  aaoh  obaabor  ara  appolntad 
to  oompara  bills  and  tnwsmlt  tba  same  to  tb«  major  wban 
Ibnnd  oorrtot. 
Xm.  Oonmltlaa  on  Dapartmant  of  Law. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  €kis- 
Works,  Highways,  Bridges,  Sewers,  and  Culverts, 
Police,  Fire,  Schools— and  to  compare  billa— must 
be  members  of  Common  Council,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  remaining  committees  must  be  members  of 
the  Select  Council ;  but  no  member  of  either  branch 
shall  be  chairman  of  more  than  one  standing  com- 
mittee. They  hold  stated  meetings  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  at  such  times  as  a  majority  of  the 
committee  may  determine,  and  special  meetings  when- 
ever the  chairman  or  three  members  thereof  may 
require. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  supervision  over 
the  departments  of  the  city  treasurer,  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  and  the  city  controller.  The  Committees  on 
the  Department  of  the  Water-Works,  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gas- Works,  and  on  the  Department  of 
Highways,  Bridges,  and  Sewers,  on  the  Department  of 
City  Property,  on  the  Department  of  Police,  on  the 
Department  of  the  County  Prison,  on  the  Department 
of  Schools,  on  Surveys  and  Regulations,  Railroads,  to 
compare  bills,  and  Department  of  Law,  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  said  departments  for  the  ex- 
posure and  correction  of  evils  and  abuses.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  City  Property  tx  the 
sums  for  which  the  real  estate  in  charge  of  that  de- 
partment shall  be  rented. 

Matters  relating  to  the  markets  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Committee  on  Markets,  and  those 
relating  to  the  wharves  and  landings  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  on  Wharves  and  Landings. 

There  is  appointed  by  the  respective  presidents  an- 
nually, on  the  organization  of  Councils,  a  standing 
committee  on  the  cash  account  of  the  city  treasurer. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  examine  and  com- 
pare his  statements,  and  to  report  to  both  branches  of 
Councils,  at  their  first  stated  meeting  after  the  second 
Monday  in  each  month,  a  complete  statement  of 
moneys  received  during  the  preceding  month  by  the 
city  treasurer ;  stating  the  total  amount  received  from 
each  and  every  officer  and  department  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  whether  such  stdlement  from  the 
city  treasurer  agrees  with  the  statements  received 
from  the  said  officers  and  departments. 

There  is  appointed  a  committee  to  supervise  all  the 
disbursements  of  the  department  of  clerks  of  Coun- 
cils, and  all  requisitions  for  stationery  first  receive  the 
sanction  of  said  committee;  all  bills  for  stationery 
and  printing  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  commit- 
tee before  countersigned  by  the  controller,  and  the 
chairman  of  said  committee  is  appointed  by  Select 
Council. 

The  presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
appoint  a  joint  committee,  styled  the  committee  on 
election  divisions,  to  whom  is  referred  the  changing 
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of  all  electiou  diyisions ;  also  a  committee  on  boiler 
inspection,  and  one  on  House  of  Correction. 

The  number  of  all  standing  committees  consists  of 
twelve  from  each  chamber,  and  nine  members  thereof 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Select  and  Common  Councils  each  elect  a  clerk  and 
an  assistant,  and  the  presidents  each  appoint  a  page, 
and  there  is  also  a  transcribing  clerk,  whose  duty  is  to 
engross  the  ordinances  when  passed  by  both  branches. 

Taxes  and  Taxation. — The  system  of  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes  in  Philadelphia  is  executed 
by  a  Board  of  Revision,  forty-two  assessors,  a  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  and  a  collector  of  delinquent  taxes. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County, 
once  in  every  three  years,  before  the  time  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  taxes  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  as 
often  as  vacancies  occur,  appoint  three  persons 
deemed  the  most  competent,  who  compose  the  Board 
of  Revision  of  Taxes  of  the  county,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  a  quorum,  who  have  the  power  to  revise 
and  equalize  the  assessments,  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  valuations,  either  in  individual  cases  or  by  wards, 
to  rectify  all  errors,  to  make  valuations  where  they 
have  been  omitted,  and  to  require  the  attendance  of 
the  assessors  or  other  citizens  before  them  for  exam- 
ination, on  oath  or  affirmation,  either  singly  or  to- 
gether, with  power  to  forfeit  the  pay  of  assessors, 
ratable  to  their  annual  compensation,  for  each  day's 
absence  when  their  attendance  is  required ;  and  the 
Board  of  Revision  hear  all  the  appeals  and  applica- 
tions of  the  taxpayers,  subject  to  an  appeal  from 
their  decision  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
county,  whose  decision  is  final ;  and,  if  the  appeal  to  the 
court  be  groundless,  the  appellants  pay  their  costs  of 
court.  The  Board  of  Revision  hear  the  taxpayers  of 
their  respective  wards  in  succession,  of  which  notice 
is  given ;  and  the  Board  of  Revision  alone,  or  a  mar 
jority  of  them,  exercise  all  the  powers  vested  in  the 
County  Board  of  Revision,  but  shall  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, lower  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  county. 
They  meet  as  often,  but  not  oftener,  than  is  necessary 
to  dispatch  the  business  which  their  duties  require  of 
them,  and  hold  stated  meetings  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  each  month. 

The  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
vision of  Taxes^s  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Board  of  Revision  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  heretofore  by  law  conferred  upon  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
in  relation  to  the  assessors,  and  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  within  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  correction  of  all  valuation  and 
return  therefor ;  and  they  issue  the  precepts  to,  and 
receive  the  returns  of,  the  assessors,  procure  the  as- 
sessment-books, and  cause  the  duplicates  to  be  made 
out  and  issued  to  the  receiver  of  taxes,  make  the  re- 
turns required  by  law  to  the  State  Revenue  Board, 
and  have  the  exclusive  custody  and  control  of  all 


books  relating  to  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  keep 
them  arranged  according  to  wards  and  dates;  and 
also  have  the  custody  and  control  of  the  duplicates 
of  surveys,  when  the  same  have  been  made  by  the 
department  of  surveys ;  they  may  issue  certificates  to* 
show  how  property  has  been  assessed,  to  be  used 
with  the  same  effect  as  the  original  books  of  assess- 
ment, as  evidence  in  relation  to  the  title  of  property; 
they  report  to  Councils,  through  the  mayor,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  assessments,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  November  in  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Revision  are  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  issue  their  precept  to  the  several  assessors  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  of  the 
triennial  assessment,  and  to  the  assessors  of  any  ward 
or  wards  of  said  city  in  which  they  shall  deem  a  new 
assessment  necessary  in  any  subsequent  year  other  than 
the  triennial  year,  requiring  them  to  return  the  names 
of  all  taxable  persons  residing  in  their  respective 
wards,  and  all  property  taxable  by  law,  together  with 
the  just  valuation  of  the  same,  and  the  said  board 
have  power  to  revise  and  equalize  the  assessments. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Revision,  immediately 
after  the  annual  assessment  in  each  year,  to  classify 
the  real  estate  so  assessed  in  such  a  manner  and  upon 
testimony  adduced  before  them  as  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  rural  and  built-up  portions  of  said  city,  and 
they  are  required  to  certify  to  the  Councils  of  said 
city  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  each 
year,  the  valuations  of  the  built-up  portions,  the  val- 
uation of  the  rural  or  suburban  property,  and  the  val- 
uation of  lands  exclusively  used  for  agricultural  and 
farming  purposes  respectively,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Councils,  in  determining  the  rate  of  taxation  for  each 
year,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  said  agricultural  and  farm- 
land equal  to  one-half  of  the  highest  rate  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  assessed  for  said  year,  and  upon  the  rural 
and  suburban  portion  of  said  city,  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  highest  rate  of  tax  required  to 
be  assessed,  as  aforesaid,  so  that  upon  the  real  estate 
assessed  there  are  three  rates  of  taxation,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  assessors  of  said  city  to  make  assessments 
of  property  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing,  and  to 
designate  the  class  in  which  such  property  should  be 
rated. 

The  Board  of  Revision  have  power  to  affix  the  seal 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  all  official  certificates 
they  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  issue,  and  they 
have  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  public  in- 
terests may  require,  to  create  additional  assessors'  dis- 
tricts and  appoint  additional  assessors  therein. 

A  copy  of  the  tax  duplicate  for  each  year  is  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  city  controller,  said  copy  of  the  dupli- 
cate is  made  out  in  form  the  same  as  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  receiver  of  taxes ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  said 
controller  to  post  against  each  item  on  said  duplicate 
the  amount  of  taxes  returned  to  him  as  received  by 
the  receiver  of  taxes ;  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
receiver  of  taxes,  whenever  allowances  are  made  from 
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the  anessed  value  of  any  property,  to  certify  to-  the 
city  controller  the  owner's  name  and  locality  of  such 
property,  and  the  amount  of  allowance,  and  by  whom 
made,  and  no  credit  is  given  to  tlie  receiver  of  taxes 
for  such  allowances,  unleiM  such  certificates  be  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  said  city  controller. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes,  in 
preparing  the  duplicates  and  triplicates  of  the  asses- 
sors' transcripts  for  the  receiver  of  taxes  and  city 
controller,  to  give  a  definite  description  of  all  nssess- 
ments,  either  by  street  numbers,  as  fixed  by  the 
proper  department,  or  where  such  numbers  do  not 
exist,  by  measurement  from  a  given  point  upon  the 
city  plan,  and  also  indicate  by  feet  and  inches  the 
frontage  and  depth  thereof,  and  in  rural  districts  the 
superficial  area  thereof. 

The  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  prepare  triplicate 
copies  of  the  assessment  of  taxes  in  each  ward,  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  city  controller  at  the  same 
time  that  the  duplicates  are  given  to  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  and  they  also  deliver  monthly,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  to  the  city  controller  a  certi- 
fied schedule  of  the  allowances  made  to  each  person, 
separately  stated,  with  his  or  her  name,  location  of 
property,  and  page  of  the  duplicate ;  also,  a  correct 
account  of  all  the  divisions  of  properties  made  dur- 
ing each  month. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes, 
through  the  assessors  of  real  estate,  to  rearrange  and 
revise  the  numbers  of  houses  whenever  necessary,  to 
furnish  each  owner  or  occupant  of  any  house  or  prop- 
erty situate  upon  any  street,  lane,  or  alley  of  the  city, 
a  written  copy  of  the  correct  number  to  which  such 
house  is  entitled,  and  after  such  notices  served,  the 
said  property  is  designated  and  known  by  such  num- 
ber in  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  several  depart- 
ments; and  each  owner  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  notice,  cause  a  painted,  carved,  or  cast  number 
with  the  proper  figures  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  upon  such  house  or  property  in  a  permanent  and 
durable  manner,  and  such  owner  shall,  for  every 
neglect  in  having  said  house  or  property  numbered 
in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  specified,  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  recoverable  as  debts 
of  like  amount  are  recoverable  by  law,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  city. 

Upon  the  failure  or  neglect  of  any  owner  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said 
assessors  of  real  estate  to  notify  any  magistrate  of 
such  failure  or  neglect,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such 
magistrate  to  collect  the  said  sum  of  five  dollars 
for  each  and  every  offense,  and  pay  the  same  over  to 
the  city  treasurer,  and  make  report  to  the  city  con- 
troller, under  oath  cyr  affirmation. 

The  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes,  in  making  out  the 
proper  number  of  houses,  is  governed  by  the  present 
sjTstem,  that  is,  the  initial  or  starting  point  is  at  Market 
Street  and  the  river  Delaware,  respectively,  allow- 
ing one  hundred  numbers  to  each  square  of  three 


hundred  and  fifty  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  com- 
mencing with  an  even  hundred  at  the  commencement 
of  each  square,  and  in  all  respects  adhering  to  the 
decimal  system  of  numeration ;  also,  in  all  streets 
running  in  opposite  directions,  but  not  extending  to 
the  initial  points,  the  same  order  of  enumeration  is 
observed  as  though  such  street  did  actually  extend  to 
such  point.  And  in  such  parts  of  the  city  as  it  may 
be  impracticable  to  accurately  follow  this  system,  the 
Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  arrange  the  numbering  as 
nearly  in  accordance  therewith  as  possible. 

The  Board  of  Revision,  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion in  each  year,  issue  their  precept  to  the  assessors 
of  the  respective  wards,  requiring  them  to  make  out 
and  return,  within  such  time  as  the  said  Board  of  Re- 
vision shall  designate,  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of 
September,  following,  a  just  and  perfect  list,  in  such 
form  as  the  said  board  shall  direct,  of  all  taxable 
persons  residing  within  their  wards  respectively,  and 
all  property  taxable  and  exempt  by  law,  with  a  just 
valuation  of  the  same ;  and  whenever  the  assessors 
of  any  ward  cannot  agree  upon  the  valuation  of  any 
property,  the  member  of  the  board  senior  in  office 
acts  as  umpire  and  decides. 

The  books  for  assessment  are  furnished  to  the  as- 
sessors by  the  15th  day  of  May  in  each  year  by  the 
Board  of  Revision,  and  any  assessor  who  shall  not 
have  completed  and  returned  his  assessment  by  the 
16th  day  of  August  following,  forfeits  his  compensa- 
tion and  surrenders  his  books,  to  be  finished  by  the 
Board  of  Revision.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to 
mark  opposite  all  property  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses the  word  ''  rural,"  and  on  all  property  so  re- 
turned there  is  assessed  or  collected  but  two-thirds 
the  rate  for  city  tax  that  is  assessed  on  other  real 
estate  in  the  city :  Provided^  That  any  error  in  such 
return  in  this  respect  shall  be  corrected  by  the  Board 
of  Revision  on  appeal. 

The  assessors,  at  the  time  they  make  the  assess- 
ments required  by  law,  ascertain  the  dimensions  or 
quantity  of  each  lot  or  piece  of  ground  assessed,  and 
return  the  same  with  their  assessment  to  the  Board 
of  Revision,  and  whenever  the  return  shall  not  be 
sufficiently  certain  to  enable  the  receiver  of  taxes 
properly  to  describe  any  lot  or  piece  of  ground  against 
which  he  is  about  to  proceed  for  the  recovery  of 
registered  taxes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
district  in  which  said  lot  or  piece  of  ground  is  situated 
to  fiirnish  the  said  receiver  with  an  accurate  measure- 
ment thereof,  together  with  a  precise  description  of 
its  locality. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  several  assessors  of  the  city  to 
ascertain,  by  strict  inquiry,  the  proper  orth<>graphy 
of  the  name  of  each  taxable  person  within  his  ward, 
the  exact  number  of  his  place  of  residence,  together 
with  his  present  occupation,  profession  or  business, 
and  to  state,  plainly  written,  all  such  particulars  in 
his  assessment* list. 

The  assessors  make  a  second  return  of  the  values 
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of  all  new  buildings  which  haye  been  erected  and 
not  included  in  their  previous  return,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year;  and  the 
assessors,  or  either  of  them,  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  any 
person  or  persons  required  to  make  a  statement  of 
property  taxable  under  the  general  or  special  laws  of 
this  commonwealth :  Provided^  That  no  fee  be  charged 
for  the  administration  of  such  oath  or  affirmation. 

The  assessors  in  estimating  real  estate  subject  to 
ground-rent,  where  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
ground-rent  deeds  that  the  lessee  shall  pay  the  taxes 
on  the  said  ground-rents,  estimate  and  assess  for 
taxes,  the  said  ground-rents  to  the  owners  thereof. 

The  pay  of  assessors  is  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  their  appointments  are 
made  so  that  there  is  a  majority  and  minority  repre- 
sentation of  the  political  parties  in  each  district,  and 
no  appointment  or  removal  of  assessor  or  assessors  is 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Revision. 

All  taxes,  rates,  and  levies,  which  are  imposed  or 
assessed,  either  in  the  city  or  county  of  Philadelphia, 
on  real  estate  situate  in  said  county  and  city  is  a  lien 
on  the  same,  together,  also,  with  all  additions  to  and 
charges  on  the  said  taxes,  rates,  and  levies ;  and  the  lien 
has  priority  to,  and  must  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied 
before,  any  recognizance,  mortgage,  judgment,  debt, 
obligation,  or  responsibility  which  the  said  real  estate 
may  become  charged  with  or  liable  to. 

All  churches,  meeting-houses,  or  other  regular 
places  of  stated  worship,  with  the  grounds  thereto 
annexed  necessary  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoyment 
of  the  same ;  all  burial-grounds  not  used  or  held  for 
private  or  corporate  profit ;  all  hospitals,  universities, 
colleges,  seminaries,  academies,  associations,  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  benevolence,  or  charity,  with  the 
grounds  thereto  annexed  and  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pancy and  the  enjoyment  of  the  same,  founded,  en- 
dowed, and  maintained  by  public  or  private  charity ; 
and  all  school-houses  belonging  to  any  county,  bor- 
ough, or  school  district,  with  the  grounds  thereto 
annexed  and  necessary  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same ;  and  all  court-houses  and  jails, 
with  the  grounds  thereto  annexed,  are  exempted  from 
all  and  every  county,  city,  borough,  bounty,  road, 
school,  and  poor  tax :  Provided^  That  all  property,  real 
or  personal,  other  than  that  which  is  in  actual  use 
and  occupation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  from 
which  any  income  or  revenue  is  derived,  is  subject  to 
taxation,  except  where  exempted  by  law  for  State 
purposes. 

No  portion  of  the  real  estate  of  any  religious, 
charitable,  or  benevolent  association  or  institution  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  used  for  business 
purposes,  ^all  be  exempt  from  municipal  or  State 
tax  by  reason  of  any  act  of  Assembly  exempting  the 
real  estate  or  property  of  said  religions,  charitable,  or 
benevolent  association  or  institution. 


All  lands  inclosed  as  burial-grounds  and  ceme* 
teries,  and  used  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  together  with  the  buildings  and 
improvements  thereon,  owned  by  churches,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations,  are  exempt  from  all  taxation 
for  municipal  or  county  puposes. 

Oouncils  cannot  impose  taxes  upon  rural  portions 
of  the  city  for  police  and  watchmen,  for  lighting  and 
paving  and  cleaning  streets,  but  shall  make  an  allow- 
ance of  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  city  tax  in 
favor  of  such  section. 

The  City  Oouncils  fix  the  rate  and  levy  all  the 
taxes  authorized  by  law  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  county,  except  the  State  tax,  and  direct  the 
amount  to  be  applied  and  paid  by  the  city  treasurer 
to  health,  school,  poor,  city,  and  other  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  taxes  are  voted  so  as  to  show 
how  much  is  raised  for  said  objects  respectively ;  they 
are  collected  and  accounted  for  to  the  treasurer  as  one 
city  and  county  tax.  The  said  tax  and  all  State  taxes 
accruing  within  the  city  limits,  are  paid  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  and  all  allowance  made  by  law  for 
the  collection  and  prompt  payment  of  the  State  tax 
accrue  to  the  city  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  city : 
Provided^  That  the  City  Oouncils  discriminate  in  lay- 
ing the  city  taxes  as  not  to  impose  upon  the  rural 
portions  those  expenses  which  belong  exclusively  to 
the  built-up  portions  of  the  city ;  for  which  purpose  the 
assessors  distinguish  in  their  returns  what  properties 
are  within  agricultural  or  rural  sections,  not  having 
the  benefit  of  lighting,  watching,  and  other  ^xpendi- 
tures  for  purposes  exclusively  belonging  to  built-up 
portions  of  the  city ;  and  all  land  within  said  agricul- 
tural or  rural  districts,  used  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vation or  farming,  is  assessed  as  fiirm  land. 

All  meadow,  or  marsh,  or  meadow  land  situate  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  and  assessed  as  marsh  or 
meadow  land,  and  paying  besides  the  usual  city  taxes, 
a  further  tax  for  keeping  up  and  in  repair  the  banks 
on  said  lands,  is  only  liable  to  pay  one-half  the  rate 
of  tax  levied  on  real  estate  in  said  cAy  for  city  pur- 
poses.* 

The  offices,  depots,  car-houses,  and  other  real  prop- 
erty of  railroad  corporations  situated  in  the  city, 
the  superstructure  of  the  road  and  water-stations  only 
excepted,  are  subject  to  taxation,  by  ordinances,  for 
city  purposes. 

If  Councils,  before  or  on  the  second  stated  meeting 
in  December  in  each  and  every  year,  fail  to  levy  and 
fix  the  rate  of  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  tax-rate 
of  the  preceding  year  is  continued  as  the  rate  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Upon  all  taxes  paid  on  or  before  the  81st  of  August 
a  discount  at  the  rate  of  one  pev  cent,  per  annum  is 
allowed.  If  paid  after  the  81st  day  of  August,  and 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September,  an  addition 

1  This  act  wm  •xtended  to  the  First  Wurd  by  act  of  April  8, 1850^ 
P.  L.,  410. 
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or  penalty  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  ib  added.  If 
paid  after  the  16th  day  of  September,  and  on  or  before 
the  let  day  of  October,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty 
of  one  per  cent  If  paid  after  the  Ist  day  of  October, 
and  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  October,  there  is  an 
addition  or  penalty  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  If 
paid  after  the  16th  day  of  October,  and  on  or  before 
the  lat  day  of  Noyember,  there  is  an  addition  or  pen- 
alty of  two  per  cent.  If  paid  after  the  1st  day  of 
NoTember,  and  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, there  is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  If  paid  after  the  16th  day  of  Noyem- 
ber,  and  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  December,  there 
is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  three  per  cent.  If  paid 
after  the  Ist  day  of  December,  and  on  or  before  the 
16th  day  of  December,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty 
of  three  and  one- half  per  cent.  If  paid  aft«r  the 
16th  day  of  December,  and  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
January,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  four  per 
cent.  If  paid  after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  and  on  or 
before  the  16th  day  of  January,  there  is  an  addition 
or  penalty  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent. ;  and  upon 
all  taxes  remaining  unpaid  after  the  16th  day  of 
January,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  five  per 
cent,  added  to  and  made  payable  upon  the  same.  And 
it  is  t.he  duty  of  the  receiver  of  taxes  to  display  from 
day  to  day,  in  large  figures,  and  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  tax-ofSce,  the  amount  of  discount  or  penalty 
fixed  by  ordinance. 

No  receipt  for  taxes  is  valid  or  binding  upon  the 
city  unless  the  payment  be  made  to  the  cashier,  dur- 
ing business  hours,  at  the  office  of  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  safe  collection  of  taxes. 

Every  person  or  persons  owning  and  possessing  one 
dog  shall  pay  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  for  it,  and 
for  every  second  dog  kept  about  the  same  house  one 
dollar,  and  for  every  additional  dog  two  dollars. 

All  taxes  unpaid  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  after 
the  year  for  which  they  were  assessed,  bear  interest 
until  paid,  besides  the  commissions  thereon  for  collec- 
tion. 

The  charge  for  advertising  delinquent  taxpayers 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
cents  for  all  advertising  of  each  name  in  any  one 
ward,  which  is  payable  by  the  person  or  persons  liable 
for  the  tax,  nor  shall  the  same  be  inserted  in  more 
than  two  newspapers;  and  if  the  name  of  any  person 
shall  be  so  advertised  after  having  paid  their  tax  the 
receiver  shall  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 

Sales  for  taxes  may  be  made  at  any  of  the  regular 
sales  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
gradual  extinguishment  of  the  bonds  and  funded  debt 
of  the  city,  the  Councils  annually  (until  payment  of 
the  bonds  and  funded  debt  be  fully  provided  for) 
levy  and  collect,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes  of  said 
corporation,  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  one 


mill,  and  not  exceeding  three  mills,  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  said  city,  called  the 
sinking  fund  tax,  which  is  paid  into  the  city  treasury, 
and  applied  toward  the  extinguishment  of  said  bonds 
and  funded  debt  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  issue 
thereof,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever;  and  said 
bonds,  when  purchased,  are  conspicuously  stamped  to 
show  that  they  were  purchased  for  the  sinking  ftind 
of  said  city,  and  the  interest  on  said  bonds  is  collected 
and  used  in  like  manner  with  the  taxes  collected  for 
said  sinking  fund. 

The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  elect  one  person,  who 
is  denominated  receiver  of  taxes,  to  serve  for  three 
years.  He  gives  bonds,  and  is  sworn  or  affirmed  to 
perform  his  duty.  He  collects  and  receives  all  taxes 
and  public  assessments  payable  and  receivable  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Revision  to  place  the  duplicate  lists  of  Uixes  in  the 
possession  of  the  receiver  of  taxes  as  early  as  practi- 
cable in  the  year  for  which  the  taxes  are  assessed,  and 
when  he  receives  them  he  causes  his  clerks  to  make 
out  bills  against  the  taxpayers. 

The  receiver  of  taxes,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  gives  general  notice 
to  all  taxpayers,  three  times  in  three  newspapers,  to 
pay  the  taxes  then  due ;  and  if  not  paid  before  the 
1st  day  of  the  following  January,  interest  will  be 
charged  thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  delinquent  tax- 
payers will  then  be  published  according  to  law,  and 
the  names  of  the  delinquent  taxpayers,  when  pub- 
lished, are  alphabetically  arranged  for  the  several 
wards. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  of  the  city  collects  and  daily 
pays  into  the  city  treasury  all  State  taxes  by  him  col- 
lected. The  city  pays  over  all  State  taxes  col lected  and 
paid  into  the  city  treasury  before  the  26th  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  and  receives  therefor  the  five  per 
cent  allowed  by  law,  and  one  per  cent,  for  the  com- 
mission of  collection,  but  no  allowance  for  the  then 
uncollected  State  tax,  unless  the  city  advance  the 
same  by  the  said  date,  in  which  case  the  city  may 
borrow  the  amount  of  such  residue  of  the  current 
year's  State  tax :  Provided^  That  the  loans  therefor  be 
all  payable  within  the  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  State 
taxes  for  the  year  for  which  they  accrued  shall  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  26th  of  January 
next  thereafter.  The  city  allows  the  taxpayers  for 
the  State  tax  five  per  cent,  on  all  sums  paid  before  the 
26th  of  July  of  the  year  when  due,  and  nothing  if 
paid  thereafter. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  of  the  city  is  charged  by  the 
city  controller  with  the  amount  of  the  duplicates  for 
each  ward  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Board  of  Be- 
vision  for  State  and  city  taxes,  and  in  the  month 
of  January,  annually,  the  receiver,  in  books  to  be 
called  **  the  register  of  unpaid  taxes  on  real  estate,'' 
registers  all  unpaid  taxes  (except  occupation  taxes) 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  said  taxes  are  a  lien 
on  all  real  estate.    The  city  controller,  immediately 
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after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  audits  his  accounts  and  makes  allow- 
ance for  uncollected  taxes,  and  all  real  estate  sold  by 
order  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  if  returned  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  said  court,  is  certified  to  the  receiver  of 
taxes  by  the  prothonotary  of  said  court,  and  all  real 
estate  sold  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
or  any  other  court  (except  sold  by  the  sheriff),  if  re- 
turned to  said  court  or  courts,  and  confirmed  by  said 
court  or  courts,  is  certified  to  the  receiver  of  taxes  by 
the  prothonotary  of  said  court. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  is  authorized  to  refund  all 
State  and  city  taxes  that  may  have  been  paid  to  and 
collected  by  him  on  duplicate  and  erroneous  assess- 
ments to  the  person  or  persons  who  may  have  so  erro- 
neously paid  the  same ;  all  amounts  to  be  refunded 
out  of  the  taxes  collected  in  the  respective  wards  and 
in  the  respective  years  in  which  said  errors  occurred  : 
Provided,  however,  That  proper  vouchers  of  allowance 
of  such  errors  by  the  Board  of  Revision  be  furnished 
to  the  said  receiver  of  taxes:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  lien  of  the  taxes  on  the  real  estate  wrong- 
fully paid  has  not  been  discharged  by  a  judicial  sale 
or  otherwise. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  gives  bond  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  sureties  which  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Select  and  Common  Councils  in  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  sworn  or 
affirmed  by  the  mayor  that  he  will  honestly  keep  and 
account  for  all  public  moneys  and  property  intrusted 
to  his  care,  and  to  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  collects  and  receives  all  taxes  and  public 
assessments  payable  and  receivable  within  the  limits 
of  the  city.  He  renders  each  day  to  the  city  con- 
troller an  account,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  admin- 
istered by  the  controller,  of  each  item  of  his  receipts, 
and  all  fees,  and  daily  pays  the  same  into  the  city 
treasury. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  receiver  of  taxes 
certifies  under  oath  to  the  city  controller  the  amount 
received  by  him  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  all 
taxes  and  costs  due,  or  claimed  as  due,  upon  any 
property  sold  by  the  sheriff,  the  name  of  each  case, 
the  amount  received  in  each  case  during  the  pre- 
ceding month ;  and  the  receiver  of  taxes,  in  making 
payment  to  the  city  treasurer,  specifies  separately  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  treasurer  on  account  of  the  sums 
received  irom  the  sheriff  by  him. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  controller  to  examine  the 
said  list  or  lists  so  furnished  by  the  receiver  of  taxes, 
and  also  the  dockets  of  the  sheriff  and  the  books  of 
the  receiver  of  taxes,  and  the  city  controller  sends  to 
the  second  stated  meeting  in  each  month  of  Councils 
a  copy  of  the  list  or  lists  so  furnished  by  the  receiver 
of  taxes  (he  retaining  the  original  list  or  lists,  and 
filing  the  same  in  his  office).,  and  he  certifies  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  that  he  has  personally  examined  the 
docket  of  the  sheriff  and  the  books  of  the  receiver 


aforesaid,  and  that  he  has  compared  the  same  with 
the  list  or  lists,  and  that  he  has  found  them  correct, 
or  otherwise,  as  he  finds  the  same  to  be. 

The  city  treasurer  keeps  a  book  in  which  he  enters 
the  amounts  received  by  him  from  the  receiver  of 
taxes  on  account  of  the  sums  collected  from  the 
sheriff  of  the  county. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  appoints  one  deputy  receiver 
of  taxes,  at  a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum ;  one  cashier, 
at  a  salary  of  $2500  per  annum ;  one  chief  clerk,  at 
a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum  ;  one  discount  clerk,  at 
a  salary  of  $1500  per  annum  ;  eight  bill  clerks,  at  a 
salary  of  $1000  per  annum ;  four  registering  clerks, 
at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum ;  one  judicial  sales 
clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum ;  one  chief 
search  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1200  per  annum ;  four 
assistant  search  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum ; 
one  messenger,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum ;  one 
watchman,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum  ;  and  one 
janitor,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum. 

The  judicial  sales  clerk  makes  daily  returns  to  the 
receiver  of  taxes  of  all  taxes  collected  through 
sheriff's  sales,  or  other  judicial  sales,  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  makes  daily  reports  in  duplicate  of  all 
such  collections,  which  he  files  with  the  controller 
and  city  treasurer,  and  he  also  keeps  at  the  office  of 
the  sheriff  a  detailed  account  of  such  receipts,  sub- 
ject to  public  inspection. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  keeps  a  detailed  daily  ac- 
count, by  wards,  of  all  receipts  for  State  or  muni- 
cipal taxes,  subject  to  public  inspection. 

It  is  the  further  duty  of  said  receiver  to  prepare 
blank  poll-tax  receipts  in  books  containing  two  hun- 
dred thereof,  which  are  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  mayor,  which  said  books 
are  issued  to  the  collectors  of  poll-tax  from  time  to 
time,  as  required,  and  the  stub  of  each  receipt  is,  on 
the  29th  day  before  every  election,  returned  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  and  safely  kept  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  of  his  office.  And  on  or  before  the  20th  day 
preceding  such  election  the  said  receiver  transmits 
to  the  city  controller  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  poll-tax  collected,  together,  with  the  full  names  of 
the  persons  paying  the*  same  by  divisions  and  wards, 
also  the  names  of  all  defaulting  collectors  of  poll-tax, 
if  any,  with  the  amount  of  such  default,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  statement  he  also  furnishes  to  the  city 
solicitor  for  collection  and  for  prosecution  of  the 
offender. 

Poll-tax  collectors  for  each  ward,  in  numbers  not 
exceeding  the  representation  in  Common  Council, 
are  appointed  by  the  receiver  of  taxes,  and  they  re- 
ceive as  compensation  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  provided  they  make  return  of  all  moneys 
collected. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  is  authorized  to  receive  on 
account  of  taxes  due,  one-half  the  amount  of  the 
same  at  one  time,  and  the  other  half  at  another. 

The  said  receiver  of  taxes  shall,  on  or  before  the 
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16th  day  of  January  in  each  and  every  year,  have 
prepared  a  reg^iatry  of  all  outstanding  or  delinquent 
taxes  of  the  previous  year  due  and  owing,  and  shall 
immediately  proceed  upon  all  such  delinquent  taxes, 
rates,  and  levies  for  the  collection  thereof,  and  to  col- 
lect the  same,  by  distraint  or  otherwise,  either  out  o^ 
the  personal  property  on  the  premises,  or  the  personal 
or  real  estate  of  the  delinquent  owner  wherever  the 
same  may  be  found,  whether  in  his  own  possession,  or 
in  that  of  any  trustee  or  other  person  for  him,  or  in 
the  possession  of  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
legal  representatives. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  is  authorized  to  levy  upon 
and  sell  any  goods,  chattels,  or  personal  property 
found  on  any  premises  on  which  taxes  are  delin-  i 
quenty  or    upon  the    goods,  chattels,   or    personal  j 
property  of  the  owner  of  said  premises,  wherever  | 
the  same  may  be  found,  whether  in  his  own  pos- 
session or  in  that  of  any  trustee  or  other  person  for 
him,  or  in  the  possession  of  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, or  legal  ^  representatives :    Provided,  That 
there  shall  have  been  served  on  such  owner  or  ten- 
ant, or  other  person  in  whose  hands  or  possession 
such  goods,  chattels,  or  personal  property  may  be,  a 
printed  or  written  notice  demanding  payment  of  the 
taxes,  costs,  and  charges  thereon,  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  thereof,  stating  that  if  said  payment  be  not 
made  within  said  time  the  same  would  be  enforced 
by  leTy  and  sale  of  such  goods,  chattels,  and  per- 
sonal property:  Provided, further.  That  any  executor, 
administrator,  trustee,  or  legal  representative  of  any 
estate,  or  other  person  who  shall  pay  any  such  taxes, 
costs,  and  charges  due  upon  any  such  estate,  may 
defalk  the  amount  paid  by  him  or  them  out  of  any 
moneys  in  his  or  their  hands,  or  from  any  revenue 
received  thereafter  from  or  belonging  to  said  estate : 
And  provided,  further,  That  when  goods,  chattels,  or 
personal  property  of  any  tenant  shall  have  been 
levied  upon,  the  collector  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  collect  from  said  tenant,  and  when  the  amount 
of  tax  exceeds  the  amount  pf  rent  due,  then  only  the 
amount  of  rent  then  due,  but  the  lien  of  the  levy 
shall  remain  upon  said  goods  during  the  occupancy 
of  said  premises  by  said  tenant,  and  all  rents  after 
accruing  shall  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
said  taxes,  until  the  tax,  charges,  and  costs  shall 
have  been  fully  paid.    The  amount  collected  by  said 
receiver  is  a  lawful  deduction  from  the  rent  due  or 
may  thereafter  become  due ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
refusal  of  any  landlord  to  allow  of  said  deduction  to 
said  tenant  on  account  of  rent,  and  shall  refuse  to 
accept  the  receipt  of  said  receiver  in  lieu  thereof, 
then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  solicitor  to  de- 
fend the  said  tenant  in  any  action  brought  by  the 
said  landlord  or  his  agent  for  the  recovery  of  said 
rent  from  said  tenant,  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof 
to  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  delinquent  taxes :  Pro- 
vided, further,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  tenant  or 
tenants  be  compelled  to  pay  the  said  tax,  costs,  and 


charges,  or  any  portion  thereof,  until  the  said  rent 
shall  have  become  due  and  payable;  neither  shall 
said  receiver  follow  said  tenant's  goods,  chattels,  or 
personal  property  to  any  other  premises  upon  a  pre- 
vious levy,  upon  a  change  of  residence  of  said  tenants, 
or  a  bona  fide  removal  of  said  goods,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

In  all  cases  where  the  receiver  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  proceed  against  the  real  estate  of  such 
delinquent  owner,  whether  by  action  or  by  lien,  and 
the  said  premises  shall  be  exposed  to  sherifTs  sale^ 
if  an  amount  shall  not  be  bid  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  of  all  taxes  due,  with  all  the  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses  due  thereon,  together  with  all  costs 
and  expenses  incident  to  said  sale  and  the  judgment 
under  which  the  same  is  made,  the  receiver  of  taxes 
has  full  power  and  authority,  in  his  discretion,  either 
to  stay  the  said  sale,  or  to  purchase  the  property 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  city,  and  take  title 
thereto. 

All  sales  made  in  suits  instituted  by  such  receiver 
or  under  his  direction,  on  a  judgment  regularly  ob- 
tained invests  in  the  purchaser  a  good  and  sufficient 
title  to  the  premises  sold,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
delinquent  owner  to  redeem  the  same,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sheriffs  deed  therefor,  upon  his  payment 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  amount  bidden  at  such  sale, 
with  ten  per  cent,  thereon,  and  all  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses. 

The  said  receiver  of  taxes  appoints  such  number  of 
clerks  and  deputies  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Ck>uncils, 
removable  at  his  pleasure ;  and  the  deputies  have  all 
the  powers  to  collect  and  proceed  for  such  delinquent 
taxes  as  the  receiver  has,  and  they  make  weekly  re- 
turns, and  pay  over  to  the  receiver  weekly  all  sums 
of  money  for  delinquent  taxes,  interest,  penalties,  and 
costs  collected  by  them. 

The  said  receiver  of  taxes  is  allowed  a  commission 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  collected  by  him  or  his 
deputies  as  delinquent  tax. 

John  Hunter,^  the  present  receiver  of  taxes,  was 
bom  on  the  15th  of  April,  1825,  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. When  but  two  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to 
America  by  his  parents,  who  settled  in  that  portion 
of  Philadelphia  County,  now  known  as  West  Phila- 
delphia. The  father  engaged  in  the  business  of  print- 
ing calico  and  other  cotton  goods.  When  quite  a  lad, 
John  Hunter  entered  the  establishment  of  his  father, 
and,  beginning  at  the  foundation,  familiarized  himself 
with  the  various  details  of  the  business.  The  father 
having  died  while  the  son  was  but  a  young  man,  the 
latter,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  James,  assumed 
full  charge  of  the  mill,  and  succeeded  in  placing  the 
business  upon  a  substantial  foundation.  And  ever 
since  the  house  of  James  and  John  Hunter  has  en- 
joyed a  national  reputation  for  upright  dealing. 

s  Tbl«  tktttch  of  Mr.  Hanter  wm  oontrtbatad  by  F.  W.  L««cb. 
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Although  a  practical  and  industrious  business  man, 
he  iS|  withali  of  modest  demeanor,  and  possessed  of 
but  slight  inclination  for  public  life,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  field  of  politics,  early  in  1877,  was  rather  from 
the  force  of  circumstances  than  from  choice.  In 
January,  of  that  year,  he  was  asked  by  a  number  of 
prominent  residents  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  to 
permit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  Republican  candidate 
for  common  councilman.  So  reluctant  was  he  to  ac- 
cede to  their  request  that  he  suggested  a  neighbor  as 
a  more  suitable  candidate,  going  so  fiir  as  to  offer 
to  pay  the  latter^s  campaign  expenses.  Despite  his 
protestations,  the  convention  nominated  him  for  the 
office.  Before  the  body  adjourned,  however,  a  certain 
element  in  the  convention,  being  animated  by  outside 
influences  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Hunter's  known  ideas 
of  honest  and  efficient  municipal  government,  caused 
his  nomination  to  be  reconsidered,  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  declined  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  delegates,  no  matter  what 
It  might  be.  In  this  emergency  the  man's  determina- 
tion of  character  asserted  itself,  and  he  immediately 
began  a  vigorous  war&re  against  his  opponents. 
Having  announced  himself  as  an  independent  candi- 
date, he  was  subsequently  indorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  At  the  election  which  ensued  on  the 
20th  of  the  February  following,  Mr.  Hunter  received 
8014  votes,  2788  ballots  having  been  cast  for  his 
opponent. 

Mr.  Hunter's  course  in  the  Common  Council  dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  was  of  such  an  aggressive 
character  as  to  keep  alive  the  antagonism  of  those 
who  had  fought  so  bitterly  to  prevent  his  success  in 
1877,  and  these  same  opponents,  in  1880,  decreed  his 
defeat  for  re-election.  Ne#  tactics,  however,  were 
resorted  to.  Again  had  Mr.  Hunter  declined  to  com- 
ply with  the  rule  requiring  a  written  pledge  to  the 
nominating  convention  that  he  would  not  become  an 
independent  candidate,  but  this  refusal  was  over- 
looked, and  a  forged  document  supplied  its  place. 
On  the  night  before  election  Mr.  Hunter's  enemies 
pretended  to  have  suddenly  discovered  this  fraud,  and 
omitting  his  name  from  the  regular  ward  ticket,  sup- 
planted it  with  that  of  a  new  candidate  named  by  the 
Ward  Committee.  But  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunter 
had  anticipated  all  this,  and,  to  the  chagrin  of  his 
opponents,  his  tickets  were  found  next  morning  at 
every  polling  place  in  the  ward,  and  he  was  again 
elected,  receiving  this  time  2848  votes  to  1715  cast  for 
his  opponent. 

During  his  second  term  in  the  Common  Council, 
Mr.  Hunter  was  even  more  aggressive  in  the  cause  of 
good  government  than  in  his  previous  service,  turn- 
ing his  attention  especially  to  the  exposing  of  certain 
defects  and  evidences  of  wrong-doing  in  the  water 
and  gas  departments.  For  a  portion  of  this  second 
term,  also,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  most  important  of  the  Councilmanic 
Committees. 


In  December,  1880,  Mr.  Hunter  was  placed  in  the 
field  for  the  office  of  receiver  of  taxes  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which  organization 
had  just  inaugurated  its  career  of  reform  effort  and 
investigation.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Convention.  His  opponent  before 
the  people  was  Qeorge  G.  Pierie,  who  was  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Republican  party.  The  campaign  was  a 
vigorous  one,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  awakened. 
The  result  was  the  polling,  in  February,  1881,  of  a 
very  heavy  vote  for  a  municipal  contest,  the  figures 
being,~Hunter,  88,984 ;  Pierie,  62,848. 

Mr.  Hunter's  conduct  of  the  tax-office  during  his 
three  years'  term  of  service  was  characterized  by  a 
general  stopping  of  official  and  clerical  leaks  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  department. 
Taxes  were  collected  with  greater  promptness,  and 
at  less  expense  to  the  tax-payer,  and  efficiency  and 
honesty  took  the  place  of  carelessness  and  malfeas- 
ance. 

When  the  Republican  Convention  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  term  begin- 
ning in  April,  1884,  met  in  January  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Hunter's  name  was  placed  before  it  for  a  renomina- 
tion.  Three  ballots  were  taken  before  a  final  result 
was  reached,  the  outcome  being  the  selection  of 
G^rge  G.  Pierie,  Mr.  Hunter's  opponent  of  three 
years  previous.  Mr.  Hunter's  defeat  in  the  conven- 
tion awakened  a  storm  of  condemnation  throughout 
the  city,  on  the  part  of  the  press  as  well  as  among 
the  people.  Finally,  on  the  22d  of  January,  Mr. 
Pierie  withdrew  frt)m  the  field,  and  on  the  23d  the 
Republican  Convention  was  reconvened,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  was  placed  upon  the  ticket,  with,  practically, 
no  dissenting  voice.  On  the  following  day  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  met,  and  Mr.  Hunter  was  nomi- 
nated by  it  also,  so  that,  virtually,  he  had  no  oppo- 
sition when  the  election  was  held.  On  the  19th  of 
February,  1884,  he  was  re-elected,  and  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  receiver  of  taxes. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1882, 
Mr.  Hunter  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  for  that  year : 


The  total  amount  of  the  city  tax  asieMmeot 

for  the  year  waa flO,ll8^H8.06 

Additions  daring  the  year 3,6fi0.0i 


Allowances  by  Board  of  ReTiiiion. 


910,082,465.36 
a»,632.73 


$10,082,465^ 


Amount  of  city  tax  collected t9>406,362.13 

Discount  allowed 843,644.96 

Penalty  added 42,429.43 


Met  discount. 


1,216J» 


Net  amount  city  tax  collected 9,406,146.00 

Cash  paid  city  treasurer.    Process  from  sale 

of  poU-tHx  receipts,  Febmary  election 1,422.00 

Ditto,  NoTeml>er  election 38,645.20 

40,067.20 

Cash  paid  city  treasnrei.    Amount  of  search  fees  from 

Oct.  1, 1881,  to  Oct.  1, 1882 3,860.66 

Amount  of  State  tax  collected  during  the  year 808^12.68 

Total  amount  paid  to  city  treasurer 9,657,677.0tS 

Amount  of  city  tax  delinquent  (on  which  penalties  are  to 
be  added) 676,093.23 


(  '•" 
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JftmM  Howard  GMtle,^  appolntad ^.^an.      1, 1877 

O«o»0  Walter  Fairman/  appointed Maroh  80, 1878 

Cbitf  Clerk,  Jamee  Weeley  Sajre,  appointedJfoT.      1, 1866 

City  Treasurer. — ^The  qaalified  voters  of  the  city 
elect  a  city  treasurer  to  serve  for  three  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  such  election. 
He  shall  give  bond  to  the  city,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  in  such  amount  as 
the  City  Councils  shall  direct,  and  shall,  before  he 
enters  upon  hia  office,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation,  honestly  to  keep  an  account  of  all  public 
moneys  and  property  intrusted  to  his  care;  and  if 
such  treasurer  shall  knowingly  violate  such  oath  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  in  the  proper  court  be  sentenced  to  undergo 
solitary  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  for  the  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  Any  vacancy  in  said  office  shall  be 
filled  by  the  City  Councils  by  viva  voce  vote  in  joint 
meeting.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
of  the  city,  except  the  same  shall  have  been  previously 
appropriated  by  Councils  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  drawn.  The  accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  said  city 
treasurer  shall  exhibit  all  the'  receipts  and  all  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  in  an  intelligible  manner,  in 
the  form  of  accounts  current,  in  which  the  particulars 
of  each  item  of  charge  and  discharge  shall  fiilly  and 
precisely  appear.  Any  citizen  may,  on  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  to  be  paid  to  the 
city  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  city,  inspect  the  said 
accounts ;  and  for  a  further  fee  of  fifty  cents  and  one 
cent  per  line  of  ten  words,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  city,  the  treasurer  shall,  on  request  of  any  citizen, 
furnish  a  transcript  of  any  part  thereof.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Councils  of  the  city  to  provide,  and 
said  treasurer  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
the  amount  of  the  State  tax  assessed  within  the  limits 
of  the  city,  deducting  all  allowances  made  by  law ; 
and  said  treasurer  elected  as  aforesaid  shall,  before 
he  enters  upon  the  office,  give  bond  with  sureties  to 
be  approved  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,  in  such  sum  as  they 
shall  direct,  conditioned  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
and  accounting  for  all  moneys  received  by  him  for 
the  use  of  the  State.  The  said  treasurer  shall  keep 
the  public  moneys  in  such  place  and  manner  as  the 
City  Councils  shall  direct,  and  shall  verify  his  cash 
account  at  least  once  every  week  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  standing  committee  of  Council;  and  upon  the 
affidavit  of  a  majority  of  such  committee  of  any 
default  therein,  the  said  treasurer  shall  be  suspended 
from  office  until  the  further  action  of  Councils ;  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County 
shall,  upon  said  affidavit  and  cause  shown,  forthwith 
issue  a  writ  of  sequestration  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  against  such  defaulter  for  the  amount  of  such 


1  Gaalle  was  appoluted  In  place  of  Oochran,  who  redgned.  He  died 
March  18. 1878,  aged  ality  yeare,  and  rUnnan  was  appointed  to  flU  the 
vacancy. 


default,  to  be  levied  on  all  his  property,  estate,  and 
effects  in  &vor  of  said  city,  which  writ  shall  be  a  lien 
thereon  firom  the  issuing  thereof,  with  a  clause  of 
attachment  contained  therein,  directing  the  sheriff  to 
arrest  the  body  of  such  defaulter  to  answer  the  said 
charge  on  a  day  certain,  on  which  day  the  said  court 
shall  inquire  of  the  premises  and  enter  judgment 
thereon  as  may  be  just,  or  in  their  discretion  award 
an  issue  to  try  the  disputed  ftLcU ;  and  if  the  said 
court  upon  such  hearing  shall  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  treasurer  has 
committed  the  crime  of  perjury,  it  shall  be  their  duty 
to  commit  him  for  trial  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  said  county. 

The  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  quarterly  thereafter, 
or  oft^ner,  if  required  by  the  State  treasurer,  pay  into 
the  treasury,  or  such  place  of  deposit  as  said  State 
treasurer  shall  designate,  to  the  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  whole  amount  of  money  received  during 
the  period  preceding  said  payments ;  and  shall  furnish 
to  the  State  treasurer  statements  under  proper  heads, 
designating  the  source  from  which  the  money  was 
received ;  and  said  officer  shall  file  and  settle  quarterly 
accounts  in  the  office  of  the  auditor-general,  as  now 
required  by  law.  Upon  the  settlement  of  said  quar- 
terly accounts,  if  it  appear  that  the  receipts  shall  not 
have  been  paid  as  directed  by  this  section,  any  officer 
so  offending  shall  forfeit  his  fees  and  commissions  on 
the  whole  amount  of  money  collected  daring  the 
quarter ;  in  every  caSe  where  a  balance  due  the  com- 
monwealth shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  aft;er  such  quarterly  settlement,  suit  shall  be 
commenced  against  such  delinquent  and  his  sureties, 
as  is  provided  in  case  of  defiiulting  officers. 

No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury 
except  upon  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  on 
warrant  drawn  by  the  proper  officer  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

The  treasurer  of  the  city  is  required  to  render  to 
the  auditor-general  and  State  treasurer  quarterly  re- 
turns of  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  use  of  the 
commonwealth,  designating  under  proper  heads  the 
source  from  which  the  money  was  received,  and  all 
such  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  quarterly,  or  oftener,  if  required  by  the  State 
treasurer. 

Said  treasurer  gives  bond  to  the  corporation,  with 
two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Select 
and  Common  Councils,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  takes  and 
subscribes  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  the  mayor, 
honestly  to  keep  and  account  for  all  public  moneys 
and  property  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  deposits  and 
keeps,  in  such  places  and  manner  as  Councils  may 
direct,  all  public  moneys  intrusted  to  his  care  as  city 
treasurer,  including  such  as  shall  come  to  the  corpo- 
ration as  trustee,  and  the  accounts  of  such  deposit  of 
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trust  moneys  shall  be  kept  separate,  and  not  blended 
with  any  other  account,  He  shall  pay  all  warrants 
that  are  drawn  on  him  by  the  proper  officer,  and 
eonntersigned  by  the  city  controller,  and  none  other. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  city  warrants  at  the  office 
of  the  city  treasnrer,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
pay  the  same  on  demand,  and  in  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation. In  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the  treas- 
arer  to  so  pay  the  same  on  their  first  presentation,  he 
shall  cause  such  unpaid  warrants  to  be  stamped  with 
date  of  presentation  and  numbers,  and  thereafter  no 
new  or  unstamped  warrants  shall  be  cashed  until  all 
those  stamped  have  been  first  paid,  and  those  stamped 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  first  paid,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  numbers :  Provided,  That  the  treasurer  shall  not 
refuse  to  cash  unstamped  warrants  when  the  funds  in 
the  treasury  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  stamped  war- 
rants, as  well  as  those  presented  and  not  stamped; 
And  provided  further^  That  the  treasurer  shall  not  re- 
fuse to  cash  any  stamped  warrant  in  its  regular  order, 
and  that  the  money  for  those  previously  stamped  and 
not  presented  shall  remain  in  the  treasury,  subject  at 
all  times  to  payment,  and  the  interest  on  all  such  un- 
presented  warrants  shall  cease  when  notice  is  posted 
in  the  treasurer's  office  that  the  same  will  be  paid  on 
presentation. 

The  said  treasurer  daily  makes  return  in  writing 
to  the  controller,  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  ad- 
ministered by  that  officer,  of  all  moneys  received  on 
the  day  previous,  stating  the  sources,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  shall  give  to  the  controller  the  certificate  of 
deposit  of  the  same. 

The  treasurer  shall  not  deposit  in  any  one  of  the 
banks,  designated  as  city  depositories,  at  any  one 
time,  the  city  money,  in  excess  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  in  addition  to  the  daily  re- 
turns made  to  the  city  controller  of  certificates  of 
money  deposited  in  banks,  makes  a  statement,  veri- 
fied under  oath,  of  the  drafts  made  on  each  deposi- 
tory, and  the  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the 
city  at  the  close  of  business. 

The  accounts  of  the  city  treasurer  on  Jan.  1, 188S, 
stood  thus : 

Total  CMb  reoviplB,  u  per  ■tatomtnt 913,426,404.97 

QMh  baluioa  Jim.  1, 1882 ........      2,200,093.44 

915.676,(198.41 
Total  paymente........ 13;ZS6,684.A3 

Oeneral  OMh  balanoo  Jan.  1, 1883 $2,420,413^88 

nuking  fond      -  ••       «    706.271.39 

Total  oaah  balano*  in  band*  of  ireafanr,  Jan.  1, 1888.    83,126,686.27 


TBIAflUBXBS. 

Or  THB  GiTT  or  Phzladblphia. 

Bdward  ShlppoD,  appointed ...June 

Owen  Roberts  (called  receiver) ....July 

William  Ftahbonme,!  appointed Afkg. 

SamnM  Haaell,  fn  ofBce Oct 

Bei^amtnSboemaker,  appointed... Jnly 


1,1706 
22, 1712 
10, 1716 
11, 17:<6 
16, 1761 


Saonnel  Shoemaker,*  appointed.. Jaly  6, 1767 

Jobu  8bee,>  in  ofBce. ».. 1780  to    1797 

George  A.  Raker,  in  olllee, 1808  to    1818 

Jamee  B.  Smith,  in  office .....1813  to    1816 

John  Bacon,  in  office 1816  to    1827 

Thomas  Phippe,  appointed 1897  to    1829 

Oornellna  StOTenson,  elected.. 1829  to    1860 

John  Lindsay,  elected. ^...Dee.  10, 1860 

Dr.  F.  Kdox  Morton,  in  office.................. ...1866  to    1867 

William  Y.  HeOratb,  in  office 1867  to    1869 

Benjamin  H.  Brown,  in  office. 1860  to    1861 

Dr.  James  NcOlintock,^  In  office. 1861  to    1863 

Henry  Bnmm,  in  office 1868  to    1867 

Joeeph  North  Piersol,  in  office ..1867  to    1868 

Joeepb  FaTinger  Marcer,  in  office 1809  to    1871 

Peter  Arrell  Browne  Widener,  in  office 1871  to    1877 

Delos  P.  Sottthwortb,  in  office ....1877  to    1879 

Joseph  J.  Martin,  elected — Not.  4, 1879 

William  B.  Inrine,  elected Not.  7, 1882 

Or  Philadclpbza  Oouvtt. 

Bei^amln  Chambers,  deputy Feb.  22, 1684 

BTan  Owen,  in  office. ^—  •-,  1724 

Thomas  Leeeb,  in  office 1766  to  1768 

Philip  Syng,  in  office 1768  to  1769 

Bamaby  Bamea,  in  office........ 1760  to  1777 

Cornelius  Barnes,  in  office 1777  to  1781 

Isaac  Boo wden,  in  office 1781  to  1790 

John  Baker,  in  office 1790  to  1807 

.  Bobert  McMnltin,  in  office ....1807  to  1811 

Michael  Baker,  in  office J811  to  1816 

Peter  Hertnog,  in  office — ,  1816 

Daniel  B.Lippard,  in  office 1816  to  1818 

Joeepb  Bird 1818  to  1823 

Lodowyk  Sharp » 1823  to  1824 

Jamee  8.  Huber,  in  office.. .....«».• 1824  to  1827 

William  Moulder,  in  office 1827  to  1830 

Philip  Pelts,  in  office ....1830  to  1833 

William  Stophens,  in  office 1838  to  1836 

George  W.  South,  in  office 1836  to  1839 

George  B^ad,  In  office -.1839  to  1841 

Joeepb  Plankinton,  In  office.......... .1841  to  1842 

James  Page,  in  office. ..» 1842  to  1844 

Penroee  Ash,  in  office ...1844  to  1846 

John  H.  Dohnert,  In  office 1846  to  1848 

John  F.  Deal,  in  office 1848  to  1850 

Solomon  Wagner,  in  office....... 1860  to  1862 

Bobert  G.  Simpeon,  in  office 1862  to  1864 

John  M.  Coleman,  in  office* »..'. 1864  to  1866 

Board  of  Health. — ^This  board  consists  of  nine 
citizens  and  electors  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who 
are  selected  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  and 
county  appoint  three,  in  such  manner  that  one  retires 
each  year,  their  terms  being  three  years  each.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  likewise  appoint  three 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  appoint  the  other  three. 

In  event  of  a  vacancy  in  said  board  from  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  is  supplied  and  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  such  member  by  the  power 
which  appointed  him. 

They  enter  upon  their  duties  by  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year  and  organize  into 
a  board,  and  elect  a  president  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  board.  All  sums  of  money  due,  paya- 
ble to,  or  received  by  the  Board  of  Health,  are  paid 
into  the  city  treasury,  and  all  sums  expended  by  or 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Health  are  paid 
by  the  city  treasurer  upon  orders  drawn  upon  appro- 
priations regularly  made  by  Councils.    The  board  act 


iFfchbonme  was  treaanrer  Jnly  24,  1728.  When  Hasell  was  ap> 
pointed  does  not  appear;  he  held  office  at  his  death,  in  1761.  (Bee 
"^Mlnntae  of  OonneU.**) 

110 


*  Appointed  in  the  place  of  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  and  still  in  office 
Oct.  8,  in6.    • 

>  See  "  Accounts  of  PennsylTanta,**  p.  47. 

*  Died  Oct  18, 1882,  aged  eerenty-tbree. 

*  By  the  consolidation  act  the  County  Treasurer  continued  from  1864 
to  1866  as  the  Beceiver  of  Taxee.  Lindsay  was  continued  as  Olty  Treas- 
urer until  the  expiration  of  his  term,  May,  1866. 
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upon  their  own  acyournment  as  they  find  necessary, 
but  must  meet  between  the  Ist  day  of  June  and  the 
1st  day  of  October. 

Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board  of  Health  that  any  person  within  the  city  is 
afflicted  with  any  contagious  disease  dangerous  to  the 
community,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  by  for- 
bidding and  preventing  all  communication  with  the 
infected  house  or  family,  except  by  means  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  or  messengers,  and  they  exercise  all 
such  other  powers  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
shall  require,  and  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  most 
conducive 'to  the  public  good  with  the  least  private 
injury. 

All  persons  other  than  persons  on  board  of  any 
ship  or  vessel,  and  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  lazaretto, 
residing  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  ^are 
afflicted  with  any  pestilential  or  contagious  disease 
(measles  excepted),  may,  upon  the  advice  and  order 
of  the  port  physician,  or  any  other  physician  or  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  grant  such 
order,  be  removed  by  the  health  officer,  and  such  as- 
sistance as  he  shall  for  that  purpose  employ,  to  the 
municipal  hospital,  or  to  such  other  place  as  the  phy- 
sician or  Board  of  Health  shall  approve,  if  the  per- 
son afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  pestilential  dis- 
ease cannot  be  properly  and  sufficiently  attended  at 
home,  there  to  be  lodged,  nursed,  and  maintained, 
and  kept  until  duly  discharged  by  a  permit  in  writing, 
signed  by  a  physician  of  the  said  public  hospital : 
Provided  always^  nevertheless,  That  each  and  every 
patient,  and  his  or  her  estate,  real  and  personal,  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  and  reimburse  all  the  charges  and 
expenses  on  his  or  her  account  incurred  in  the  said 
hospital,  unless  the  Board  of  Health  award  that  he 
or  she  shall  be  exonerated  and  exempted  therefrom. 

Every  person  practicing  physic  in  the  city  who 
shall  have  a  patient  limbering  under  a  pestilential 
or  contagious  disease  (measles  excepted),  forthwith 
makes  a  report,  in  writing,  to  the  health  officer,  and 
for  neglecting  so  to  do  he  is  considered  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars. 

Whenever  any  person  shall  die  in  the  city,  the 
physician  or  surgeon  who  has  attended  such  person, 
as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  during  his  or  her  last  sick- 
ness, shall  leave  a  note  in  writing,  signed  with  his 
name,  with  some  one  of  the  family  in  the  house  where 
such  person  shall  have  died,  specifying  the  name  and 
apparent  age  of  the  deceased,  and  the  disease  of  which 
he  or  she  shall  have  died.  And  every  physician  or 
surgeon  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  and  deliver 
such  note  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  And 
no  sexton  of  any  church,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  any  cemetery,  vault,  or  burying-ground  in 
the  city,  shall  permit  any  dead  body  to  be  interred 
therein  until  he  has  received  such  note  in  writing  so 
signed  as  aforesaid ;  or  in  case  no  physician  or  sur- 


geon shall  have  attended  such  deceased  x>cr8on,  or  the 
physician  or  surgeon  who  did  attend  shall  have  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  leave  such  note,  then  a  like  note 
signed  by  some  of  the  family  in  which  such  person 
shall  have  died.  The  contents  of  which  note,  in 
writing,  shall  be  entered  by  such  sexton  on  a  blank 
schedule  to  be  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the  health 
office,  or  such  other  person  as  the  Board  of  Health 
shall  direct,  and  delivered,  together  with  the  said 
schedule,  on  the  Saturday  of  every  week,  to  the 
health  officer  for  publication  in  such  form  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  every  sex- 
ton, or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  place  of 
interment,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  the  afore- 
said requirements  forfeits  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars. 

No  practicing  physician,  or  other  person  or  per- 
sons, are  allowed  to  communicate  the  infection  of 
smallpox  by  inoculation  or  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  unless  by  special 
permission  of  said  board,  and  any  practicing  phy- 
sician, or  other  person  or  persons,  so  transgressing  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, nor  less  than  seventy,  for  each  person  so  inocu- 
lated or  infected. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  who  may  pursue  or 
practice  midwifery  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  1st  day  of  April, 
annually,  to  leave  their  names  in  writing,  and  the 
places  of  their  residence,  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  And  when  so  left  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
to  enter  the  same  alphabetically  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  which  is  open  at  all  times  during  office 
hours  to  persons  desirous  to  inspect  the  same.  And 
all  persons  pursuing  or  practicing  midwifery  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  true  and  exact  register  of  the  births 
that  take  place  under  their  care  and  superintendence, 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  happen,  enter  the 
same,  with  the  sex  of  the  child  so  born,  on  a  blank 
schedule  furnished  to  them  by  the  clerk  of  the  health 
office,  which  schedule  is  signed  with  the  name  of  such 
person,  and  delivered  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month  to  the  clerk  of  the  health  office,  or  other  per- 
son calling  for  the  same.  And  every  person  pursuing 
or  practicing  midwifery  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
leave  their  names  and  places  of  residence  at  the 
health  office,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  required, 
forfeit  and  pay  for  each  offense  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Any  person  willfully  and  knowingly  obstructing  or 
resisting  the  Boarfl  of  Health,  or  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  or  any  person  by  them  appointed,  in  the 
execution  of  the  powers  to  them  given,  or  in  per- 
formance of  duties  enjoined  by  law  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board,  forfeits  and  pays  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  And  if,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  quarantine,  any  mariner  or  other 
person  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  regulations 
established,  shall  commit  any  violence  on  the  person 
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of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  any  of  the 
ofSceiB  attached  to  the  same,  for  anything  done  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  person  is  subject,  on- 
oonviction.  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

The  president,  secretary,  and  chief  clerk  of  the' 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  health  officer,  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  in  conducting 
the  business  of  their  respective  offices,  in  connection 
with  said  board,  and  any  fietlse  oath  so  taken  is 
deemed  perjury. 

The  Board  of  Health  are  vested  with  full  power  to 
make  general  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the 
government  and  management  of  the  lazaretto,  and 
the  vessels,  caigoes,  and  persons  there  detained,  or 
under  quarantine,  and  of  the  health  office  and  public 
hospitals,  and  for  the  mode  of  visiting  and  examining 
vessels,  persons,  goods,  and  houses.  They  have  power 
to  appoint  such  officers  and  servants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  attend  the  health  office,  the  lazaretto,  and  the 
City^  Hospital,  and  convey  communications  and  sup- 
plies to  the  lazaretto  and  hospital,  and  such  other 
officers  and  servants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  district;  together 
with  all  temporary  officers  and  servants  that  may  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of  any  dangerous 
contagious  disease  in  the  city,  or  in  any  other  place 
within  the  United  States :  Provided^  That  such  officers 
and  servants  shall  not  hold  any  offices  of  profit  or 
truat  under  the  United  States ;  and  to  remove  any  of 
the  officers  and  servants  by  them  appointed,  and  to 
allow  and  pay  the  said  officers  and  servants  such 
compensation  for  their  respective  services  as  the  board 
deem  just  and  proper.  The  Governor  appoints  one 
physician,  who  resides  at  the  lazaretto,  and  is  de- 
nominated the  lazaretto  physician,  and  one  physi- 
cian who  resides  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  is 
denominated  the  port  physician,  also  one  health  offi- 
cer, one  quarantine-master,  all  of  whom  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  lazaretto  physician  is  furnished  with  a  house 
to  live  in,  also  a  garden,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
lazaretto,  and  the  quarantine-master  is  provided  with 
similar  accommodations. 

The  health  officer  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
captain  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  the  following 
sums,  and  no  more,  and  to  pay  the  same  over  from 
time  to  time  as  the  board  may  direct,  to  wit:  all 
American  vessels  sailing  under  coasting  documents, 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  any  port 
or  place  in  the  United  States,  between  the  river  St. 
Croix  and  the  river  St.  Mary  (except  ports  or  places 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape  Charles),  pay  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  arrival  during  quaran- 
tine months,  and  the  vessel  during  that  time  shall  (if 
having  goods  capable  of  containing  contagion,  persons, 
baggage,  or  clothing,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place 
or  any  diseased  person)  stop  at  the  lazaretto,  and  there 


be  examined  by  the  lazaretto  physician  and  quaran- 
tine-master, under  the  rules  and  regulations.     And 
all  American  vessels  from  any  port  in  the  United 
States  where  they  may  have  touched  or  traded  from 
a*  foreign  port  or  place,  pay  the  same  sum  as  if  they 
had  arrived  direct  from  such  port  or  place.    And  all 
American  vessels  with  coasting  documents,  arriving 
from  any  port  or  place  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape 
Charles,  including  the  bay  and  river  Delaware,  during 
quarantine  months,  having  on  board  merchandise  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  or  persons,  baggage, 
or  clothing  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  from 
any  place  to  the  northward  or  eastward  of  Sandy 
Hook,  or  westward  of  Cape  Charles,  stop  at  the  laza- 
retto for  examination  under  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  pay  for  each  arrival  during  quarantine  months  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.    All  American  vessels  arriving 
from  any  port  or  place  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  or  the  islands  or  ports  adjacent  the 
river  St.  Mary,  the  coast  of  Florida,  bay  of  Mexico, 
including  New  Orleans  and  parts  adjacent,  and  from 
thence  along  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  as  far  as  the  river  Amazon,  including  all  the 
islands  generally  denominated  West  India,  Bahamas, 
or  Bermudas,  pay  on  arrival  five  dollars.    All  Ameri- 
can vessels  arriving  from  any  place  in  Europe,  in  the 
Western,  Medeira,  Canary,  or  Cape  Verd  islands,  the 
coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  latitude  thirty-four  degrees 
south,  and  from  any  place  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
straits  thereof,  or  from  any  place  from  the  river  Ama- 
zon inclusive,  and  round  the  coast  of  Brazil  as  far  as 
latitude  thirty-four  degrees  south,  pay  ten  dollars 
each.    And  all  American  vessels  arriving  from  any 
place  beyond  latitude  thirty-four  degrees  south,  or 
round  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pay 
twenty  dollars  each.    And  all  foreign  vessels  arriving 
as  aforesaid  (except  prizes  to  American  vessels)  pay 
twenty-five  per  cent,  each  additional,  unless  otherwise 
regulated  by  any  treaty.    And  prize  vessels,  taken  by 
foreign  armed  vessels,  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  each 
more  than  is  paid  by  American  vessels.    And  prize 
vessels  taken  by  American  vessels  pay  on  arrival  ten 
dollars  each.    And  public  armed  vessels  and  priva- 
teers pay  six  dollars  each.    And  any  vessel  of  the 
burden  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  upwards, 
arriving  at  the  lazaretto,  from  any  foreign  port  or 
coastwise,  may  come  to  in  the  outer  channel,  as  near 
to  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Little  Tinicum,  oppo- 
site the  lazaretto,  as  her  draught  of  water,  wind,  and 
weather  will  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
visit  from  the  lazaretto  physician  and  quarantine- 
master.    And  if  the  said  vessel  does  not  receive  her 
visit  in  the  inner  channel,  she  shall  pay  an  additional 
sum  of  five  dollars,  of  which  two  dollars  shall  be  paid 
to  the  lazaretto  physician,  and  one  dollar  to  the  quar- 
antine-master as  a  compensation  for  their  services,  and 
two  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  board. 

Every  ship  or  vessel  coming  from  any  foreign  port 
or  place,  bound  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  between 
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the  Ist  day  of  June  aod  the  Ist  day  of  October  in 
every  year,  must  come  to  anchor  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware as  near  the  lazaretto  as  the  draught  of  water  and 
the  weather  will  allow,  before  any  part  of  the  cargo  or 
baggage  be  landed,  or  any  person  who  come  in  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  leave  her,  or  any  person  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  board,  and  shall  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation. And  if  any  master,  commander,  or  pilot 
shall  leave  his  station  before  the  said  lazaretto,  or  if 
any  master  or  commander  permit  or  suffer  any  part 
of  the  cargo  or  baggage,  or  any  person  or  persons 
arriving  in  such  ship  or  vessel  from  any  port  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  be  landed  on  either 
shore  of  the  Delaware  Bay  or  river,  or  suffer  any 
person,  except  the  pilot,  to  come  on  board  before 
such  examination  be  duly  had,  and  a  certificate  ob* 
tained,  the  person  or  persons  so  permitting,  and  the 
person  or  persons  so  landed  or  going  on  board  (unless 
imminent  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  or  lives  of 
the  crew  shall  render  assistance  necessary]  being 
thereof  convicted,  upon  indictment  or  prosecution,  by 
verdict,  confession,  or  standing  mute  in  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  shall  pay  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lazaretto  physician  and  quar- 
antine-master, so  soon  as  any  ship  or  vessel  is  an- 
chored near  the  lazaretto,  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, immediately,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  to  go 
on  board  the  same,  and  there  thoroughly  examine, 
in  form  and  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  the  crew,  passengers, 
cargo,  and  baggage  on  board  the  same,  and  to  demand 
answers  under  oath  or  afilrmation,  administered  by 
either  the  said  physician  or  quarantine-master,  who 
are  severally  empowered  to  administer  the  same,  to 
all  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  any  person  on 
board  such  ship  or  vessel  touching  the  health  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  during  the  voyage,  and  the  na- 
ture and  state  of  the  cargo,  as  the  Board  of  Health, 
by  their  rules,  from  time  to  time  direct  to  be  asked ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  so  examining  on  oath 
or  affirmation,  before  he  shall  proceed  therein,  to 
make  known  to  the  person  interrogated,  the  penalty 
imposed  upon  the  person  who  shall  give  false  answers, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  questions  proposed 
in  such  examination,  to  the  said  physician  or  quar- 
antine-master,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  came  from 
a  port  or  place  at  which  no  malignant  or  contagious 
disease  prevailed  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  that 
the  persons  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel  are  free  from 
every  pestilential  or  contagious  disease,  measles  ex- 
cepted, and  that  the  said  vessel  has  had  no  malignant 
disease  on  board,  either  during  the  homeward-bound 
voyage  or  during  her  continuance  in  a  foreign  port ; 
and  if  they  shall  see  no  cause  to  suspect  that  the  cargo 
or  any  part  thereof  is  infected,  they  shall  forthwith 
deliver  to  the  master  or  captain  of  such  ship  or  vessel 
a  certificate  of  the  facts  in  such  form  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  the  said  captain 


or  master  may  thereupon  proceed  according  to  his 
destination,  and  shall  present  such  certificate  at  the 
health  office  in  Philadelphia,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  airival  and  safely  mooring  there.  But 
if  it  shall  appear,  upon  such  examination,  that  the 
ship  or  vessel  came  from  a  port  or  place  at  which  a 
malignant  or  contagious  disease  prevailed,  such  vessel 
shall  be  detained  at  the  lazaretto  for  such  time  as 
the  Board  of  Health  shall  deem  necessary,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  days. 

The  lazaretto  physician,  quarantine-master,  nor 
other  officer  or  servant  of  the  lazaretto  shall  not  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  place  of  his  duty  between  the 
Ist  day  of  June  and  the  1st  day  of  October  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  for  any  time,  without  leave  first 
obtained  in  writing  from  the  Board  of  Health,  under 
the  hand  of  the  president  or  chairman  for  the  time, 
attested  by  the  secretary  and  entered  on  the  minutes, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  office,  and  a  fine  of 
any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lazaretto  physician,  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  any  ship  or  vessel  liable  to  be 
detained  at  the  lazaretto  in  order  to  be  cleansed  and 
purified,  to  cause  the  sick,  if  any  are  on  board,  to  be 
removed  to  the  building  which  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Health  for  their  reception,  and  diligently 
and  impartially  to  attend  upon  them,  and  cause  to  be 
executed  such  orders  and  regulations  as  the  said 
board  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  for  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  lazaretto,  and  of  the 
vessels,  cargoes,  and  persons  under  quarantine. 

The  health  officer  attends  the  health  office  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  shall  be  required  for  dischai^ng  the  duties 
of  his  appointment,  and  generally  enforces  and  exe- 
cutes the  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  is  his  further  duty  to  collect,  recover,  and 
receive  all  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  and 
sums  of  money  directed  to  be  paid  by  law.  He 
shall  give  bond,  with  sureties,  to  the  satisfiustion  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance,  and  account  for  all  monejrs  coming 
into  his  hands  as  such  officer.  The  bond  is  a  lien  on 
the  estate  of  the  health  officer  and  his  sureties. 

No  vessel  is  permitted  to  leave  the  lazaretto,  with- 
out first  giving  security,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  said  ves- 
sel, and  of  passengers  and  other  persons  imported  in 
them,  which  said  vessels,  their  captains,  owners,  or 
consignees  are  by  law  made  liable. 

The  health  officer,  for  services  rendered  in  issuing 
permits  or  certificates  of  health  to  vessels,  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  and  for  other  purposes,  receives  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  permit  or  certificate  issued 
by  him,  and  he  is  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  at  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  port 
physician  receives  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  lazaretto  physician  is  twenty-five 
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hundred  doUan  per  annam,  and  Ihal  of  the  qnaran- 
tine-master  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  health 
officer  receives  twenty*one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Board  of  Health  receives  for  treatment  in  the 
Municipal  Hospital  all  persons  afflicted  with  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  who  would  otherwise  be 
a  charge  upon  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  paupers 
so  afflicted  in  the  almshouse,  and  such  as  are  sent  by 
the  inspectors  from  the  county  prison. 

No  pilot  bringing  a  ship  or  vessel  to  the  lazaretto 
in  an  apparent  state  of  good  health  shall  be  obliged  to 
perform  quarantine,  but  the  lazaretto  physician  shall 
grant  such  pilot  a  certificate,  permitting  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  in  order  that  he 
may  prosecute  his  profession ;  but  such  pilot  shall  not 
on  any  pretence  come  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  certificate,  under 
the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  one  year's  im- 
prisonment And  any  pilot  bringing  to  the  said  laz- 
aretto a  ship  or  vessel  infected  or  supposed  to  be  in- 
fected with  any  pestilential  or  contagious  disease,  may 
be  permitted  to  go  and  remain  on  shore  within  the 
bouncis  of  the  lazaretto  during  the  time  the  ship  or 
vessel  brought  thither  shall  be  detained  under  quar- 
antine :  Provided  always,  That  if  the  said  vessel  shall 
be  infected  with  any  such  disease  as  aforesaid,  he  shall 
be  detained  and  treated  in  the  like  manner  as  seamen 
or  passengers  so  infected  are  detained  and  treated: 
And  provided  furUter^  That  if  he  shall  go  without  the 
bounds  of  the  lazaretto  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  as  are  imposed  on  seamen  or  passengers 
escaping  therefrom. 

Whenever  the  Board  of  Health  shall  receive  infor- 
mation that  any  malignant  or  contagious  disease  (the 
measles  excepted)  prevails  in  any  port  or  place  within 
the  United  States  or  on  the  continent  of  America,  they 
shall  make  diligent  inquiry  concerning  the  same,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  disease  prevails  as  afore- 
saidy  all  communication  with  such  infected  port  or 
place  shall  be  subject  to  such  control  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  of  Health  may  from  time  to  time  think 
proper  to  direct  and  publish  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers published  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  And  all 
vessels  fix>m  such  port  or  place,  and  bound  to  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  shall  stop  at  the  lazaretto  and  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  penalties  as  are  provided  in  cases  of  vessels 
coming  firom  foreign  ports.  And  every  person  or  per- 
sons having  entered  or  been  brought  into  the  city  or 
county  of  Philadelphia  from  such  infected  port  or 
place  shall  also  be  conveyed,  by  any  person  author- 
ized by  the  board,  to  such  place  for  purification  as 
the  said  board  may  appoint  or  direct  for  that  purpose, 
and  be  there  detained  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
any  time  not  exceeding  twenty  days,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  person  or  persons. 

Every  person  keeping  a  boarding-  or  lodging-house 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  between  the  1st  day  of 
June  and  the  15th  day  of  October,  in  any  year,  shall. 


within  twelve  hours  after  any  seafiiring  man  or  so- 
journer shall  become  sick  in  such  boarding-  or  lodg- 
ing-house report  in  writing  the  name  of  such  diseased 
person  to  the  health  offlcer.  And  no  master  of  a 
vessel  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  remove  any 
sick  person  from  any  vessel  lying  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware, before  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  before  such  sick 
person  has  been  visited  by  the  port  physician,  and  a 
written  permit  granted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  such 
removal.  And  any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  on 
legal  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Board  of  Health,  or  a  committee  of  them,  have 
power,  having  first  obtained  a  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  in  due  form  of  law,  founded  on  a  com- 
plaint of  two  householders,  under  oath  or  affirmation, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
or  his  deputy,  to  enter  and  search  all  houses,  stores, 
cellars,  and  other  inclosures,  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, where  they  may  have  just  cause  to  suspect  any 
nuisance  to  exist :  Provided,  however.  That  no  sheriff 
or  deputy  sheriff  shall  execute  any  civil  process, 
either  by  arresting  the  body,  or  attaching  the  goods 
and  chattels,  of  any  person  or  persons,  under  color  of 
any  entry  made  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  unless 
such  service  could  by  law  have  been  made  without 
such  entry ;  and  all  services  so  made  under  color  of 
such  entry  are  utterly  void,  and  the  officer  making 
such  service  is  considered  a  trespasser.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  cause  all  offensive  or  putrid  sub- 
stances, and  all  nuisances  which  may  have  a  tendency 
in  their  opinion  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  citizens, 
to  be  removed  from  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  highways, 
wharves,  docks,  or  any  other  part  or  parts  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  to  cause  such  of  the  privies  with- 
in the  limits  aforesaid  to  be  emptied  or  corrected  with 
lime  or  otherwise,  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  houses  to  which  the  said 
privies  are  appurtenant,  as  the  board  shall  from  time 
to  time  deem  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. And  if  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  prem- 
ises on  which  any  nuisance  may  be  found,  and  the 
owners  of  the  houses  to  which  the  said  privies  are 
appurtenant,  shall,  on  due  notice  thereof,  reftise  or 
neglect  to  have  the  same  immediately  removed,  emp- 
tied, or  corrected,  as  aforesaid,  he,  she,  or  they  so  re- 
fusing or  neglecting,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offense  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than 
two  hundred,  dollars.  And  the  expense  attending 
the  removal  of  such  nuisance  shall  be  recovered  by 
the  board  in  any  court  having  lawful  jurisdiction, 
from  all  corporate  bodies  and  individuals,  in  case  due 
notice  has  been  given  to  remove  the  same,  and  a  re- 
fusal or  n^lect  to  do  so  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  board. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  all  cases 
where  the  owner  or  owners  of  unoccupied  property 
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upon  which  a  nuisance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
board,  exists,  reside  out  of  the  city,  or  cannot  be 
found  by  the  messenger  of  the  said  board,  after  dili- 
gent search  made,  to  cause  the  said  nuisance  to  be  at 
once  removed,  and  the  expense  attending  the  removal 
of  the  same  is  recovered  by  the  said  board  in  any 
court,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  having  juris- 
diction. The  expense  attending  the  removal  of  any 
nuisance  is  a  lien  on  the  premises  from  which  it  was 
removed. 

Whenever  any  nuisance  is  found  anywhere  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  by  reason  of 
keeping  of  hogs  or  other  animals,  the  said  board,  in 
addition  to  their  power  of  destroying  the  pens  or  other 
inclosures  containing  such  animals,  or  of  otherwise 
abating  such  nuisance,  are  authorized  to  seize  such 
animals  and  deliver  them  over,  as  forfeited,  to  "  the 
guardians  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  for  the  use  of  said  poor. 

The  Board  of  Health  have  full  power  to  remove  the 
cause  of  all  nuisances. 

No  bone-boiling  establishment  or  depository  of 
dead  animals  shall  be  kept  or  erected  within  the  city 
limits  without  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

No  person  shall  collect  or  remove  kitchen  garbage 
and  offal  from  any  dwelling,  hotel,  restaurant,  or 
other  buildings,  or  convey  the  same  through  any  of 
the  streets,  lanes,  courts,  or  alleys  of  the  built-up 
portions  of  the  city,  except  the  same  be  collected  or 
removed  in  water-tight  carts,  wagons,  or  other  vehi- 
cles, and  securely  covered,  so  that  none  of  the  con- 
tents shall  fall,  leak,  or  spill  therefrom,  or  be  exposed 
to  public  view,  and  the  same  regulation  exists  as  to 
the  removal  of  ashes. 

The  Board  of  Health  grant  licenses  to  proper  per- 
sons, upon  their  application,  to  clean  privy-wells  and 
sinks,  under  such  stipulations  as  place  them  under  the 
control  of  the  board,  which  regulates  the  price  they 
may  charge  and  the  time  and  mode  of  their  work. 

Annually  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January  the 
Board  of  Health  elect  twenty-four  persons  who  have 
had  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  to  serve  as  vaccine  physicians  in  the  city. 

'  It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  the  said  physicians  to  vac- 
cinate gratuitously  in  their  respective  wards  all  per- 
sons who  may  make  application  or  be  reported  to  him 
by  the  collector  of  vaccine  cases  in  his  ward,  either 
at  his  own  office  or  at  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  applicant ;  and  he  shall 
continue  to  visit  every  such  patient  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether  the 
person  or  persons  so  vaccinated  have  passed  through 
the  genuine  disease.  Each  of  said  physicians  must 
keep  in  a  convenient  part  of  his  district  an  office, 
with  a  sign  in  front,  having  on  the  words  "  Vaccine 
Physician,"  where  application  may  be  made  at  all 
reasonable  hours  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment; and  each  of  said  physicians  preserve  and 
keep  on  hand  a  sufficient  quantity  of  genuine  vaccine 


matter  for  distribution  without  fee  or  charge  to  all 
practicing  physicians  residing  within  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia who  make  personal  application  therefor. 

The  said  vaccine  physicians  each  furnish  the  Board 
of  Health  quarterly  with  a  list  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged of  the  names,  ages,  birthplaces,  residences, 
and  occupations  (and,  when  children,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  parents)  of  the  persons  whom  he  may 
have  successfully  vaccinated. 

Upon  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year 
the  Board  of  Health  elect  thirteen  persons  to  serve  as 
collectors  of  vaccine  cases.  Each  collector  is  required 
to  live  in  the  district  assigned  him,  and  is  paid  ten 
cents  for  every  un vaccinated  person  he  procures  to  be 
vaccinated  by  the  vaccine  physician.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  collectors  to  call  on  each  and  every  family  re- 
siding in  the  ward  or  wards  for  which  he  may  be 
elected,  and  inquire  whether  any  and,  if  any,  what 
members  thereof  may  be  liable  to  smallpox  disease ; 
and  if  he  find  any  person  or  persons  so  liable,  he  shall 
offer  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  vaccine  physician 
of  the  ward  to  vaccinate  such  person  or  persons ;  and 
if  the  offer  is  accepted,  the  collector  reports  immedi- 
ately to  the  physician  the  names  of  the  individuals, 
with  their  residences ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  each 
quarter  he  shall  leave  a  copy  of  all  the  cases  collected 
by  him  and  returned  to  the  physician  at  the  health 
office  with  the  health  officer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  health  officer  to  register  the 
returns  made  to  him  of  the  marriages  which  are  con- 
tracted, and  of  the  births  and  deaths  which  may 
occur  within  the  city.  He  also  prepares  an  abstract 
of  them  annually,  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
this  he  sends  to  Councils  through  the  Board  of 
Health,  which  abstract  contains  a  statement  of  the 
marriages  solemnized,  and  of  the  number  of  births, 
and  of  deaths,  with  the  reported  causes  thereof, 
which  have  occurred  in  the  city  during  the  year 
next  preceding  the  Ist  day  of  January,  with  such 
other  information  and  suggestions  in  relation  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  of  practical  utility  for  the  promotion 
of  public  health,  and  of  general  interest  to  the  city. 

It  is  the  duty  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
of  clerks  6r  keepers  of  the  records  of  all  churches  and 
religious  societies,  as  also  of  every  magistrate,  and  of 
other  persons  by  or  before  whom  any  marriage  may 
be  solemnized  or  contracted,  and  of  every  practicing 
I  physician,  and  of  every  practitioner  of  midwifery,  and 
of  every  undertaker  and  superintendent  or  sexton  of 
any  cemetery  or  burying-ground  in  the  said  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  report  his,  her,  or  their  names  and 
places  of  residence  to  the  health  officer,  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Health ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  health  officer  to  have  the  same  properly  registered 
in  index  form  in  suitable  books.  In  the  event  of  any 
of  the  persons  above  specified  removing  to  any  othet 
place  of  residence,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  notify  the 
health  officer  of  the  fact  within  thirty  days  after  such 
removal,  except  where  the  persons  removing  shall 
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cease  to  act  in  such  official  capacity  as  makes  them 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  clergyman,  and  every  magis- 
trate, and  of  the  clerk  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  all 
religious  and  other  societies,  and  of  every  other  person, 
by  or  before  whom  any  marriage  may  be  solemnized 
or  contracted,  to  make  a  faithful  return  of  the  same 
at  the  expiration  of  every  three  months  to  the  health 
officer,  in  the  form  of  a  certificate,  which  shall  set 
forth,  as  &r  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  the  full 
name  of  the  husband,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  his  residence  and  age,  the  date  of  marriage,  the 
fiill  name  of  the  wife  previous  to  the  said  marriage, 
and  her  age,  the  color  of  the  parties,  and  the  place 
where,  and  the  name  of  the  clergyman  or  other  person 
by  whom,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 

Every  clergyman,  and  every  magistrate,  and  every 
clerk  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  all  religious  societies, 
and  every  practicing  physician,  and  every  person 
practicing  midwifery  in  the  city,  and  every  under- 
taker and  superintendent  or  sexton  of  any  cemetery 
or  burying-ground  in  the  city,  who  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  leave  his  or  her  name  and  place  of  residence 
at  the  health  office,  and  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  per- 
form any  other  of  the  duties  aforesaid,  forfeits  for  each 
offense  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

HABBOS-MASTSBS  FOB  THE  POBT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Sm  Act  of  March  22. 1803.) 

Slimiiel  Toang,!  appointed Feb.  10, 180B 

WillUm  HAWki,  appointed Jan.  20, 1812 

Caleb  Barle,  appointed Not.  3, 1818 

'William  Hawka.  appointed. March  16, 1821 

Caleb  Earie,  appointed Feb.  7, 1824 

George  Bird,  appointed M«7  IS,  1828 

Klcholite  Ealing,  appointed. March  21, 1836 

Ftetrlclc  Bayea,  appointed Feb.  9, 1839 

John  F.  Stump,  appointed April  6, 1842 

Angnatns  L.  Boumfort,  appointed Jnlj  11, 1846 

Wiliiam  Abbott,  appointed Aug.  22, 1848 

William  Bice,  appointed Feb.  4,1862 

George  Bex  Graham,  appoints Feb.  16, 1856 

Capt.  Enoch  Tnrley,  appointed »..Not.  8, 1866 

John  D.  Pettlt,  appointed March  32, 1868 

George  T.  Thorn,  appointed Jan.  30, 1861 

George  J.  Weaver,  appointed Jan.  28, 1867 

Alexander  P.  Ooleaberry,  appointed Feb.  28, 1870 

Joaeph  W.  Bullock,  appointed — ,  1877 

Obpt  Henry  B.  Adams,  appointed — ,  1879 

Jamca  P.  Lindaay,  appointed Jan.  — ,  1883 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  vessels 
and  passengers  (chiefly  foreign)  arriving  at  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  from  1860  to  1882,  inclusive,  exam- 
ined by  the  port  and  lazaretto  physicians: 


Tean. 

1860... 
1861..., 
1862... 
1863.... 
1864.... 
1866..., 
1866.... 
1867... 
1868... 
1860... 
1870.. 
1871... 
1872... 


Vee- 

Bcls. 

830 

2 

781 

839 

802 

726 

801 

864 

916 

991 

970 

1,109 

1,161 


Paawn- 

gera. 

3^11 

1,666 

1,640 

H,649 

4,664 

1,694 

2,807 

2,112 

1,417 

907 

643 

643 

136 


Teara. 
1873.... 


Vee- 

sele. 

1336 

1874 1,285 

1876 1.296 

1876 1,692 

1877 1.321 

1878 1,826 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


2,070 
1.82H 
1,606 
1,441 


Paaien- 

gera.  • 

4,462 

10.878 

10,178 

10,661 

8,071 

8,423 

16,199 

29,084 

38,104 

32,223 


27,078    192^61 


The  number  of  vessels  and  passengers  arriving  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  examined  by  the  laza- 
retto physician,  during  the  year  1882,  was  as  follows : 

1  Died  Jan.  14, 1812. 


Steamahipa...... 283 

Ships 82 

Barka 608 

Briga « 189 

Sohoonen 487 

Tachta 2 

Total 1,441 

Number  of  paaaengera  arrlTed 32,228 

The  following  table  of  mortality  in  each  ward  for 
1882,  with  population  (according  to  tenth  census), 
with  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  population,  and  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  each  ward  to  the  total  mortality : 


Wabds. 


Flmt. 

Second 

Third 

Fourth , 

Fifth 

SUth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth , 

Sixteenth , 

SeTenteenth..... 
Bighteenth...v., 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-flrat.... 

Twenty<eecond 

Twenty-third 

Twen^-fonrth 

Twenty-fifth 

Twenty-sixth 

Twenty-aeTenth 

Twenty-eighth 

Twenty-nlnth~ 

Thirtieth 

Thirty-firet 

Death*  in  almahonae. 


■  ••••  •  •■ 


o  a 


43,085 
28,498 
18,271 
18,863 
16,368 
10,004 
31,087 
19.646 
12,481 
23,363 
12,930 
14,690 
18,646 
22,364 
47,866 
17,802 
20,461 
29,364 
43,887 
43,207 
19,699 
31,798 
26,622 
46,067 
:'6,104 
36,138 
23,284 
34.442 
40,787 
29,100 
31,308 


I 


8 

Is 

s 


6JM)9 
.442 
.191 
.229 
.321 
.321 
.439 
.436 
.400 
.369 
.210 
.193 
.269 
.300 

1.049 
.281 

:.261 
.660 
.698 
.734 

7.129 
18.114 
42.716 

9.726 
10.369 

7.481 
11.680 

6.343 

1.400 
.619 
.713 


t 


1,086 
746 
440 
698 
616 
248 
796 
871 
237 
463 
374 
832 
404 
400 
928 
430 
643 
726 

1,112 
840 
417 
698 
616 

1,097 
929 
826 
706 
698 
896 
664 
700 
387 


«.  o 

■  «3 


in  41 
in  38 
in  41 
in  27 
in  82 
in  40 
lin39 
lln62 
in  62 
in  61 
in  34 
in  44 
in  46 
in  66 
in  61 
in  41 
in  37 
in  40 
lnji9 
in  61 
in  47 
in  63 
in  43 
In  42 
in  38 
in  42 
in  33 
in  49 
1  in  46 
lin62 
lin44 


HI 

Hi 


6.16 
3.71 
2.19 
3.47 
2.66 
1.2S 
3.90 
1.84 
LIS 
2.26 
186 
1.66 
2.01 
1.99 
4.62 
2.14 
2.70 
3.61 
6.04 
4.1S 
2.07 
2.98 
3.06 
6.41 
4.63 
4.11 
3.61 
3.47 
4.40 
2.76 
3.48 


-1. 


Totals. 846,980  I    129.460      20,069 


Batio  of  deaths  to  (eatimated)  population,  886,639  (in  1882),  was  22.62 
per  thousand,  or  44.19  persons  living  to  1  death. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  deaths  with 
population  for  the  past  twenty-two  years : 


Tbars. 


1861... 
1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870  •. 
1871... 
1872... 
1873.... 
1874... 
1876... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880». 
1881... 
1882... 


Deaths  to 

Persons  liv- 

Population. 

Deaths. 

1000  Persons 

ioK  to  One 

13,640 

Living. 

Death. 

676.408 

23.49 

42.67 

587,287 

13,864 

23  60 

42.36 

698.166 

14,220 

23.73 

42.06 

608,046 

16,876 

26.10 

38.30 

618.924 

16,633 

26.26 

39.59 

620,803 

16,362 

22.80      . 

40.99 

640,682 

12,660 

19.76 

60.60 

661,a«l 

13,391 

S0.39 

48.66 

662.440 

13,428 

20.27 

49.33 

674,022  • 

16,317 

22.72 

44.00 

700,000 

16,486 

22.12 

46.20 

726,000 

18,987 

26.19 

38.18 

760,000 

15,224 

20.29 

49.26 

776,000 

16,238 

19.66 

60.86 

800,000 

17.806 

22.26 

44.93 

826,694 

18,892 

22.88 

43.69 

860,866 

16.004 

18.81 

63.16 

876,118 

16,743 

17.97 

66.66 

901,380 

15.473 

17.17 

58.26 

846,980* 

17,711 

20.91 

47.82 

868,000 

19.616 

22.48 

44.47 

886,639 

1      20,069 

22.62 

44.19 

*  United  States  census ;  the  intenrening  yean*  population  estimated. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  married,  including  both  sexes,  in  each  division  of  ages, 
from  1861  to  1882,  inclusive : 


1861. 

1868. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

isn. 

1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


969 
836 
1,036 
1,349 
1,290 
1,262 
1,134 
1,141 
1,2:10 
1,171 
1,262 
1,176 
1,626 
1,306 
1,236 
1,116 
1,149 
1,091 
970 
1,147 
l,28:i 
1,378 


2,422 
3,422 
4.172 
6,316 
5,256 
6,322 
4,992 
4,916 
4,854 
6,028 
6..H44 
6,315 
6,288 
5,283 
4,814 
4.464 
6,023 
5,012 
4,337 
5,385 
6,251 
6,762 


2,114 
2,107 
2,642 
3,171 
3,391 
3,526 
3,006 
2,992 
3,127 
3,129 
3,211 
3,236 
3,686 
3,234 
2,960 
2^96 
3,052 
3,021 
2.551 
3,290 
3,907 
4,482 


68,430 


IPIDBIUGS   AND    PESTILENTIAL   DISEASES    IN   PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1699-1872. 


M99 

nao 

1741 
1746 
1747 
1754 
1766 
1762 
1773 
1776-7 

1793 

1794 

1796 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1802 

180a 

1806 

1819 

1820 

182S^ 

1827 

1832 

1849 

1852 

1853 

1861 

1861 

1865 

1865  i 

1869 

1870 

1871-2 


BaitadoM  diatemper.. 

Smallpox 

PalatlDe  diatemper 

Putrid  nore  throat...... 

Malignant  ferer......... 

Palatine  fever 

Smallpox 

Tellow  feTer.. 

Smallpox..... 

Smallpox    and    oamp 

fever « 

Yellow  fever.............. 


M 
U 
U 
M 
U 
»t 
M 
U 
tt 
tl 
M 


t 


220 
'505" 


254 


! 

5.9 
£8 


4,000 
11,500 
12,000 
14,500 
14,700 
15,000 
15,900 


^3 


.3  ^ 
.60 

"S.i* 


16.9 


300     '    32,666     9.5 


8mal1|K)X.. 


125 


Asiatio  chulenu.. 


Smallpox 

Tellow  fever..... 

Smallpox 

Scarlet  fever... 
Smallpox......... 

Scarlet  fever.... 


1000 
2314 
2884 


170 


Smallpox. 


2500 

5000 

800* 

800* 

800* 

1292 

3645 

1015 

835 

199 

913 

20 

83 

485 

lOOf 

935 

1012 

427 

128 

768 

1190 

524 

624 

799 

956 

4464 


83,000 

22,866t 

46,820 

47,500 

48,000 

35,60at 

i6,onot 

16,500 
76,01  OJ 


89,630 
106.000 

iio.en 

139,774 

145,000 

16l,980t 

385,600t 

451,276 

472,377 

576,378 


.93 


6.29 
14.2 
7.49 


.86 


620,874 


663,173 
674,022 
684,871 


76.7 
210.6 
17.09 
16.7 
16.6 
36.2 
243. 
61.15 
10.9 


11.6 

.14 

.60 

348 

.62 

5.77 

2.66 

.94 

.27 

1.31 

2.06 

.84 

1. 

1.20 
127 
6.51 


*  Theee  flgnrei  are  upon  authority  of  Dr.  Meaee,  who  aaid,  in  1811, 
that  during  the  yean  1794-4M  the  yellow  fever  waa  nearly  as  bad  as  in 
1802,  when  the  deaths  were  636. 

fThe  death!  from  Board  of  Health  report  cases  according  to  estimate. 

X  The  figures  given  are  the  estimate  of  persona  who  remained  in  the 
dty  during  the  entire  contagion.  Large  numhers  of  citlsens  fled  from 
the  pesttlenoe. 


DEATHS  IN  EACH  YEAB   FROM   SMALLPOX,  FBOM   1807   TO 

1882,  INCLUSIVE, 

WUh  Ike  avmrag*  popnIoKra  0/  Muk  jfmr  amd  dtaOu  to  §9$ry  1000  ^ftnomt 

Uoing. 


Tbabs. 


1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816' 

1817 

1618 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1886' 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


c 

M 


eu 


s; 


S 


Deaths. 


s 

Pi 


32 
145 
101 

34 
117 


Di'aths  to 

1000  Living 

Persons. 


.28 

1.28 

.90 

.30 

1.04 


97 

.77 

52 

.80 

8 

.06 

1 

•  ••••• 

•  •••■• 

160 

i'.ii 

326 

2.37 

6 

.04 

3 

.01 

100 

.52 

107 

.56 

81 

.42 

86 

.45 

14 

.07 

37 

.19 

156 

.82 

196 

1.03 

101 

.53 

76 

JSS 

79 

M 

42 

.16 

5 

.01 

63 

.24 

259 

1.00 

156 

.60 

36 

.13 

17 

.06 

190 

.73 

Yean. 


Deaths. 


18461 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
18£2 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
I  1864 
1865 
1866' 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875^ 
1876' 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


04 


<• 


Bk 


CD 

O  I 


251 

9 

100 

152 

40 

216 

427 

57 

40 

275 

290 

65 

7 

2 

57 

768 

264 

171 

260 

524 

144 

48 

48 

6 

9 

1879 

2586 

39 

16 

54 

407 

155 

'""i 

424 

1336 

314 


Deaths  to 

1000  Living 

Persons. 


.61 
.02 
.24 

jyj 

.09 
.52 

1.04 
.18 
.09 
.67 
.68 
.11 
.01 
.003 
.10 

1.34 
.46 
.30 
.46 
.92 
.21 
.07 
.07 
.006 
.01 

2.78 

3.88 
.05 
.08 
.08 
.45 
.17 


.006 
.06 
1.57 
.03 


Returns  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  from  1860 
to  1882^  are  as  follows: 


>  Includes  stillborn,  premature  births,  and  deaths  fh>m  other  loeatt" 
tlea,  with  the  exception  of  ys^rs  since  1876. 
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Birtlif.    i]farrtag«i. 


DmUIm. 


IW)  (rix  moDilM). 
1161 


1W3. 

UM. 

It66. 

1860. 

IMT. 

IMS. 

1800., 

1870., 

1871 

1H72.. 

18VB.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 


»«••«••••••• 


••••••••• 


isn 

1879. 

1880 

1881 

188S 


.....I 


Totals.. 


••«■>•♦  ••••«•  •••«•••••  • 


■••••••••• 


8,434 
17,871 
14,741 
U^M 
lAi^l 
16,428 
17,437 
17,007 
17,869 
16,960 
174M 
18;M6 
20,072 
18,708 
19,387 
17,9R3 
18,696 
18,279 
18,346 
18,449 
19,388 
18A54 
20,096 


2,310 
4,417 
4,652 
5,474 
6,758 
6,864 
7,087 
6.084 
6,371 
6,388 
6.421 
6JB06 
6,496 
7,891 
6,639 
6,144 
5,341 
6,147 
6,247 
5,224 
6,476 
7,660 
8,521 


6,342 
14,468 
15,097 
15,788 
17,582 
17,169 
16,803 
13,933 
14,693 
14,786 
16,750 
16,993 
20,544 
16,736 
16,316 
18,909 
18,892 
16.004 
16,743 
15,473 
17,711 
19,615 
20,059 


296,464    >    148,825    '    376,306 


The  annual  mean  temperatare  in  Philadelphia  from 
1800  to  1882,  inclusive,  with  the  annual  amount  of 
rain  and  snow,  in  inches,  from  1825  to  1882: 


Tbasm. 


•••«•••  •••••• 


••«•  •••*••••• 


••«••••• 


1800. 

180L 

1802., 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806.., 

1807. 

1806. 

1809. , 

1810.....^. 
1811 

*Mmm*0mm9mmm9 

1814 -. 

1816* 

1H17 

a  V  &  mm  •  •  •  •  •*•«  •  •  »• 

18*^......^.... 

1881. 

1823 ^ 

1884. 

18i5. 

1826.......  ...... 

1827 

18*9 

183a 

1831 

llf3Z»«  ■  •  ••  ••••  ••« 

1834 

1836 

1836u  ••  ■  .••••« ... 

1837 

1»« 

1839 

1840.., 
1841 


••«  •••••••*•  ^ 


I  •»»»•—♦ 


naal  Tem< 
,  penitiir*. 


61.50 
52.00 
53^ 
58.U0 
51.00 
blM 
51 M 
52.00 
52.00 
51.00 
51.00 
52U)0 
51 .00 
50.60 
51M 
51.86 
49.00 
5^JS0 
5:{.00 
61.00 
51.75 
51.60 
53.00 
53.50 
53.75 
54.00 
53.00 
50.00 
54.00 
53.00 
68.50 
53.00 
61.00 
5&M 
58.86 
62.00 
50.26 
62.25 
53.00 
52.00 

a2ja 

61JK> 


BaiolD 
Inches. 


••••••« 


29.30 
40.00 
39  50 
38.50 
42.00 
44.75 
41XW 
39.26 
48Ji8 
33.00 
39.50 
4»M 
87.10 
44.26 
44.75 
47^ 
56.60 


••••••••••a 


1842^ 

1843 

1844. 

1845 

1847 

1848. 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1852 

186.1 

1854.. 

1865... 

1866... 

1857... 

1868... 

1869.... 

1860... 

1861... 

1862.. 

186:i... 

1864..., 

1865... 

1866... 

1867... 

1868..., 

1869... 

1870..„ 


•«•*■• 


MwnAo- 

noAl  TeiD' 

pMmtom. 


Bain  In 
laohM. 


1872 

1873 1. 

1874. 

1875.... 

1876.- 

1877 

1878... 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


Il 


68.75 

47J» 

51j60 

46.26 

53.00 

89.00 

54.00 

40.25 

54.00 

4487 

53.86 

45.09 

54.80 

36.00 

53.10 

48.09 

54.00 

64.54 

54.04 

36.60 

54.04 

4AJM 

66.44 

48.96 

65.38 

45.88 

64.63 

44.66 

51.92 

S3U» 

63.48 

48.46 

55.'20 

41.06 

54.49 

U.76 

54.12 

46.40 

54.71 

45.41 

53.68 

45.66 

54.13 

49.64 

54.60 

46.73 

55.n 

63.64 

54.90 

43.57 

63.41 

62.98 

62.83 

50.18 

64.23 

44.16 

66.44 

43.56 

54.91 

46.98 

54.85 

49.08 

61.4 

64.62 

62.6 

46.31 

60.8 

40.24 

52.6 

47.39 

54.2 

37J)6 

54.7 

34.53 

6:16 

36.75 

54.6 

33.58 

64.2 

30.21 
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*  loe  in  wtj  noDth ;  the  eoldeit  year  on  record  In  the  city ; 
larly  known  aa  the  year  without  a  eummar." 

t  From  Uils  year  obeerratione  taken  at  United  States  Signal-Offloe  used 
In  thia  departaeot 


Memben  of  Ou  Board  of  HoaUk  of  the  OUm  amd  Port  of  PkOadOpUa, 
1888-S8.~Presidant,  Horatio  O.  Sickel;  Seentaiy,  A.  A.  Hint;  Wil- 
liam H.  Tord,  M .D.,  Joseph  O.  Pattezson,  A.  A.  Hint,  WlUlam  B.  Kin- 
say,  Albert  H.  Dinfea,  Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.D.,  Thad.  L.  Yander- 
sllea,  Walter  Allison,  William  B.  Dntton,  Joseph  0.  Richardson,  M.D., 
MatevB  A.  Davis. 


PBSSIDSMTS  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  HEALTH. 
3V  HoaUh  Cfffloo  wiu  esfoMUM  »f  Ael  of  AprU  1, 1808. 


1808.  Oomelios  Comegys. 

1848.  Adam  Traqnair. 

1806.  Bbeneier  Fergoson. 

1840.  John  Lindsay. 

1807.  Thomas  0.  James. 

1864.  Jeramlah  E.  Eldradga. 

1810.  Sbeneser  Fersnson. 

1856.  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell. 

1817.  Liberty  Browne. 

1867.  William  BonsalL 

1818.  John  Giaxton. 

1858.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Goad. 

1883.  Oomelitts  Gom«gys. 

1858.  Bobert  Lindsay. 

1830.  Joseph  Worrell. 

1859.  Dr.  Panl  B.  Goddaid. 

1833.  Dr.  Bobert  E.  GrilBth,  Jr. 

1863.  Dr.  James  A.  MoOraa. 

1836.  Balph  W.  Pomeioy. 

1868.  Dr.  Eliab  Ward. 

1837.  Dr.  Honiy  Bond. 

1871.  Henry  Davis. 

1839.  James  Hatchinson. 

.  1679.  Dr.  William  H.  Ford. 

1848.  Thomas  D.  Orover. 

1881.  Gan.  Horstio  Gatee  Sickel. 

1646.  Dr.  Nathan  L.  Hatfield. 

t 

INTERPBBTEBS  OF  THE  BOABD  OV  HEALTH. 

Fatar  Le  Barbtar  Daplessli,  French *,  1794 

Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  French  and  English.... — ,  1794 

Gharles  Brdman,  German  and  Low  Dutch.... — ,  1794 

James  Philip  Puglia,  Spanish ^,.^ — ,  1794 

John  Holt  Oswald,  Prench  and  Spanish .Sept.  — ,  1805 

J.  Ulrioh  Bivardl,  foreign  languages ..May  — ,  1806 

Oeorgv  Taylor,  Jr.,  foreign  languages May  ~,  1809 

James  Philip  Puglia,  Ibraign  languages. May  — ,  1809 

Peter  8.  Du  Ponceau,  foreign  langoages JHwr.  28, 1810 

Matthias  J.  0*Obuway,  foiwgn  languages.....  Jan.  — ,  1811 

Gharles  Erdman,  foreign  languages Nov.  26, 1813 

Gharles  Gorrle,  foreign  languagea Oct.  — ,  1817 

Bei^amln  Nonea,  foreign  langUMgaa Feb.  17, 1818 

Samuel  Keamle,  German Mot.  26, 1818 

Jacob  Zeilln,  German July  21, 1819 

Joachim  Frederick  Eckhard,  German Feb.  14. 1820 

M.  J.  0*Gonway,  French  and  Spaniah JPeb.  14, 1821 

Benjamin  Nonea,  French  and  Spanl«h... ...... March  14, 1821 

Gbarlea  Le  Brun,  French  and  Spaniah ....Aug.  23, 1822 

Francia  Becker,  French  and  Spattiah............OGt.  —,  1822 

Iguace  Fraxer.  French Sept  — ,  1823 


TAGGINB  PHTSIGIANS,  1882-83. 


lat  Diet  Dr.  H.  F.  Oambloa. 
2d  Diet.  Dr.  R.  Kildulfa. 
3d  Diet.  Dr.  L.  F.  Love. 
4th  Diet.  Dr.  D.  N.  Dennis. 
5th  Diet.  Dr.  Aug.  F.  Kempton. 
0th  Diet.  Dr.  G.  A.  Oroff. 
7th  DUt.  Dr,  Waah.  H.  Baker. 
8th  Dlat.  Dr.  L.  J.  Lauteobach. 
9th  Diet.  Dr.  Alexander  Browne. 
10th  DIar.  Dr.  S.  N.  Troth. 


lltli  Dlat.  Dr.  A.  Oraydon. 
12th  Dlat.  Dr.  J.  L.  Rihl. 
13th  Diet.  Dr.  Thomaa  Shriner. 
14th  Diet  Dr.  Gaorge  W.  Bowen. 
16th  Dlat.  Dr.  G.  L.  Tliomaa. 
16th  Dlat.  Dr.  W.  L.  Phillipa. 
17th  Dlat  Dr.  Henry  Mullen. 
18th  Diat  Dr.  F.  W.  Tliomaa. 
10th  Dlat  Dr.  Ella  B.  Zlegler. 
20th  Dlat  Dr.  D.  W.  Lane. 


The  Law  Department.— The  qualified  voters  of 
the  city,  at  the  February  election,  every  third  year, 
elect  one  person  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  solicitor 
of  the  city,  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  ordinance, 
and  who  employs  such  number  of  assistaniB  as  Coun- 
cils may  prescribe.  He  holds  his  oflSce  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  In  his  office,  provided  by  Ck>uncils,  are 
deposited  and  preserved  all  patents,  deeds,  wills, 
leases,  mortgages,  and  other  assurances  of  title,  to- 
gether with  all  contracts,  bonds,  notes,  official  bonds, 
books,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  law-office  of  the  city  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence, direction,  and  control  of  the  city  solicitor ; 
he  g^ves  bond  to  the  corporation,  with  two  or  more 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Select  Council,  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  duties  of  bis  office,  as  the  same 
are  or  shall  be  defined  by  any  act  of  Assembly  or  or- 
dinance of  the  city. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  solicitor  to  prepare  all 
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bonds,  obligations,  contracts,  leases,  conveyances, 
and  assurances,  which  may  be  required  of  him  by 
any  ordinance  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  to  commence  and  prosecute  all  and  every  suit 
and  suits,  action  and  actions,  brought  and  to  be  brought 
by  the  corporation  for  or  on  account  of  any  of  the 
estates,  rights,  trusts,  privileges,  claims,  or  demands 
of  the  same,  as  well  as  to  defend  all  actions  or  suits 
brought  or  to  be  brought  against  the  said  corporation 
or  any  officer  thereof,  wherein  or  whereby  any  of  the 
estates,  rights,  privileges,  trusts,  ordinances,  or  acts 
of  the  corporation,  or  any  branch  thereof,  may  be 
brought  in  question  before  any  court  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  shall  do  all  and  every  professional  act 
incident  to  the  office  which  may  be  required  of  him 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  or  by  any  committee  of  the 
Select  or  Common  Councils,  or  by  any  ordinance  or 
resolution  of  the  said  Councils  or  either  of  them ;  and 
shall,  when  required,  furnish  the  Councils  or  commit- 
tees thereof,  and  the  mayor,  with  his  written  opinion 
on  any  subject  which  may  be  submitted  by  them.  He 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  enjoined  by  law  or  ordi- 
nance upon  him,  including  the  Board  of  Health, 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  prison  inspectors,  and  con- 
trollers of  the  public  schools. 

The  city  solicitor  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  week, 
make  a  return  to  the  city  controller,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  of  each  item  of  moneys  received  by  or 
through  him  or  his  assistants  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
or  for  any  matter  connected  therewith,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  making  such  return,  pay  the  amount  in 
his  hands  to  the  city  treasurer. 

There  is  kept  in  this  department  a  lien  docket,  in 
which,  in  appropriate  places,  are  entered  all  claims 
for  curbing,  paving,  piping,  and  all  other  matters 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
and  may  be  returned  to-  the  solicitor  by  the  various 
departments  as  remaining  due  and  unpaid  after  the 
period  prescribed  by  law  or  ordinance  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  claims  to  the  said  departments ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  department  wherein 
any  such  claims  shall  originate  to  furnish  to  the 
solicitor,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law  or  or- 
dinance, a  statement  of  all  claims  for  curbing,  paving, 
piping,  etc.,  which  remain  due  or  unpaid,  a  certified 
copy  of  which  the  said  heads  of  departments  shall  at 
the  same  time  furnish  to  the  controller,  which  docket 
shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public. 

No  claim  or  suit  against  the  city  shall  in  any  way 
or  manner  be  compromised  by  the  city  solicitor  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  city,  unless  the  same  is  au- 
thorized by  ordinance. 

The  solicitor  keeps  in  his  office  a  general  lien 
docket  for  all  the  departments,  in  which  is  entered 
all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  which  may  be  due 
the  city.  It  is  his  duty  to  furnish  the  city  controller, 
under  oath,  weekly  returns  of  the  amount  received 
on  each  claim,  together  with  the  amount  of  interest 


and  costs  received  on  each,  separately  stated,  and  the 
date,  page,  term,  and  number  of  the  court  docket  on 
which  satisfaction  was  entered.  He  also  makes  re- 
turn to  the  city  controller,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month,  of  all  mandamuses  directed  to  be  paid, 
or  of  road  damages  or  other  claims  allowed,  with  the 
name  of  the  plain tifi^,  the  amount  and  purpose  on 
which  the  judgment  was  obtained,  also  specific  re- 
turns of  the  amounts  collected  for  any  department 
or  purpose,  and  certify  to  the  city  controller  the 
schedules  of  all  claims  and  securities  placed  in  his 
charge.  He  also  makes  a  return  of  all  bills  pre- 
sented by  the  sheriff,  coroner,  district  attorney,  and 
clerk  of  the  sessions  for  fees  or  other  charges,  with  an 
oath  or  affirmation  that  he  has  examined  the  records 
of  the  several  offices,  and  found  by  comparison  that 
the  claims  presented  by  those  officers  are  correct. 

His  salary  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
All  fees  received  by  him  are  turned  into  the  city 
treasury. 

Contracts. — No  debt  or  contract  incurred  or  made 
is  binding  upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia  unless  au- 
thorized by  law  or  ordinance,  and  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  pay  the  same  be  previously  made  by 
Councils:  Provided^  That  persons  claiming  unauthor- 
ized debts  or  contracts  may  recover  against  the  per- 
son or  persons  illegally  making  the  same. 

No  contract  for  the  construction  of  any  new  build- 
ing, school-house,  bridge,  culvert,  new  paving  of 
streets,  redemption  of  the  tolls  of  any  turnpike  or 
plank-road,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city,  shall  become 
binding  thereon  without  an  ordinance  therefor  duly 
enacted.  No  contract  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of 
any  department  for  work  or  materials  for  the  city, 
unless  for  objects  authorized  by  Councils,  and  if  for 
new  work,  the  contract  and  sureties  be  approved  by 
the  city  solicitor  and  Councils,  and  the  supervision  of 
Councils  shall  extend  to  adjudge  the  character  of  all 
work  and  materials  done  and  furnished  for  the  city, 
and  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
therefor;  but  such  supervision  and  scrutiny  shall  in 
nowise  relieve  the  controller  from  the  performance  of 
the  like  duty  in  respect  to  such  accounts  and  vouchers. 

All  goods^  merchandise,  and  other  articles  of  any 
kind,  and  labor  and  service  required  for  the  city  in 
any  department  thereof,  shall  be  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for  only  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  ordinance,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Councils  are 
required  to  direct  by  ordinance  the  manner  and  time 
of  making  the  yearly  estimates  by  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  of  receiving  sealed  proposals  for  such 
supplies  as  aforesaid,  which  proposals  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  advertisement,  and  no  contract  shall  be 
awarded  to  any  but  the  lowest  bidder,  who  shall  g^ve 
the  requisite  security  therefor. 

All  stationery,  printing,  paper,  and  fuel  used  in  the 
Councils  and  in  other  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  all  work  and  materials  required  by  the  city, 
shall  be  furnished,  and  the  printing  and  all  other 
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kinds  of  work  to  be  done  for  the  city  shall  be  per- 
formed under  contract,  to  be  given  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  ander  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  ordinance.  No  member  or  officer  of 
Councils,  or  any  department  of  the  city  government, 
shall  be  in  any  way  interested  in  such  contracts 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  at  its  inception  or  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  its  fulfillment,  or  furnish  any  ma- 
teriab  or  supplies  or  labor  for  such  contracts. 

It  must  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  every  contract 
entered  into  by  any  department  for  the  purchase  of 
stone  coal  that  each  and  every  ton  of  said  coal  shall 
be  weighed  at  the  place  of  delivery,  in  the  presence 
of  a  proper  person  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  who  shall  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  each  load  of  coal  delivered,  and  its  exact 
weight ;  and  the  city  controller  shall  countersign  no 
warrant  drawn  upon  the  city  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  stone  coal  furnished  the  city,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit  of  the  person  who  superintended 
the  weighing  of  said  coal,  setting  forth  by  what  con- 
tractor delivered,  the  time  of  delivery,  the  number  of 
tons,  and  the  number  of  pounds  to  each  ton. 

All  contracts  for  g^ding,  paving,  or  curbing,  en- 
tered into  by  the  city,  shall  specify  that  the  accurate 
measurement  thereof  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  sur- 
veyor and  regulator  of  the  district  in  which  it  may  be 
performed,  and  no  curbing  shall  be  set,  highways 
graded,  nor  gutters  laid,  unless  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations furnished  by  the  surveyor  and  regulator  of 
the  district,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be 
paid  by  the  contractor. 

Whenever  any  contract  for  work,  labor,  or  materials 
and  repairs  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  Councils,  it  shall  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  same  that  the  parties  shall  be  skilled  and  regu- 
larly engaged  as  to  their  proper  occupation,  trade,  and 
business  in  work,  labor,  and  materials  and  repairs 
required,  and  to  be  furnished  and  by  the  contractor 
performed;  and  that  the  contractor  in  person  shall 
superintend  hia  own  work,  labor,  and  repairs,  and  de- 
livering all  necessary  materials  to  the  city. 

Every  advertisement  for  proposals  for  public  work 
to  be  done,  or  materials  to  be  furnished,  for  or  on  be- 
half of  the  city,  shall  state  that  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  bid  for  the  same,  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be 
required  to  enter  security  at  the  law  department  in  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  that  if  his  or 
their  bid  is  the  lowest,  and  he  or  they  shall  decline  to 
do  the  said  work,  or  furnish  said  materials,  he  or 
they  shall  pay  to  the  city  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  his  or  their  bid  and  the  bid  of  them  or  him 
who  shall  actually  perform  said  work  or  furnish  said 
material,  and  no  bid  shall  be  considered  unless  there 
be  a  certificate  that  this  has  been  complied  with. 

All  contracts  entered  into  by  a  contractor  or  con- 
tractors for  furnishing  supplies,  erection  of  buildings, 
as  well  as  all  other  work,  labor,  materials  of  any 
kind  and  description  for  the  city  must  be  accom- 


panied with  a  sufficient  joint  bond  and  warrant  of 
attorney,  with  one  or  more  sureties  conditioned  in 
half  the  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  faithftil  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  agreement,  or  work  and 
labor  done.  And  the  city  solicitor  is  required  to 
enter  up  the  bond  in  court,  and  cause  judgment  to 
be  entered  thereon,  and  said  judgment  remains  a  lien 
against  said  contractor  or  contractors,  and  his  sure- 
ties until  the  terms  of  said  contract  have  been  fully 
and  faithfully  complied  with.  But  the  city  solicitor 
•  shall  enter  satisfaction  of  record  upon  said  bond  and 
the  judgment  thereon,  whenever  he  shall  be  so  re- 
quested in  writing  by  resolution  of  the  committee, 
and  the  head  of  the  department  having  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  contract  or  work,  for  the 
performance  of  which  the  bond  was  given,  which  re- 
quest shall  also  certify  that  the  terms  of  said  con- 
tract have  been  fully  complied  with.  The  costs  and 
charges  for  preparing  said  contract,  bond  and  war- 
rant, searches,  entering  satisfaction,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses incident  thereto  are  paid  by  the  contractor  or 
contractors. 

No  contract  for  paving,  curbing,  water-pipe  laying, 
culvert  grading,  or  any  other  municipal  work  or  im- 
provement on  any  street,  avenue,  lane,  court,  or  alley 
in  the  city,  is  given  out  or  entered  into,  until  a  cer- 
tificate is  first  obtained  from  the  survey  department 
that  such  street,  avenue,  lane,  court,  or  alley  has  been 
dedicated  or  opened  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

All  proposals  for  contracts  to  do  work,  labor,  or  to 
furnish  materials  and  supplies,  advertised  for,  are 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  Councils, 
and  such  proposals  or  bids  must  be  filed  with  the 
committee  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
thereof,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  considered. 

When  such  contracts  are  awarded,  a  schedule  of 
bids  offered,  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  therefor,  and 
a  statement  of  the  award,  indorsed  by  the  committee, 
is  sent  to  the  city  controller,  and  that  officer  is  in- 
hibited from  countersigning  any  warrant  for  any 
stationery,  printing,  paper,  fuel,  advertising,  or  for 
work  and  materials,  unless  he  shall  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  statement,  schedule,  and  copy  of 
advertisement  aforesaid. 

All  contracts  requiring  the  signature  of  the  mayor 
that  may  be  entered  into  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  city,  for  materials  to  be  furnished  or 
work  to  be  done,  shall  not  be  altered  in  any  material 
matter,  either  in  quantity  of  materials  to  be  fur- 
nished, work  to  be  done,  or  prices  to  be  paid  for  said 
work  and  materials,  without  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment for  which  said  contract  has  been  entered  into 
shall  have  previously  laid  before  Councils  a  plan  and 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  Councils  to  the  proposed  changes 
and  alterations. 

The  ordinance  authorizing  the  work  to  be  done 
shall  contain  in  full  a  copy  of  the  proposed  contract, 
and  specifications  of  the  work  intended  to  be  done, 
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the  prices  for  which  the  accepted  cod  tractor  shall 
offer  to  do  the  proposed  work,  and  the  copy  of  the 
estimated  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  to 
be  done  under  the  proposed  contract,  and  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  work. 

All  bids  and  proposals  for  stationery,  printing, 
paper,  advertising,  fuel,  work,  material,  and  supplies 
furnished  to  the  departments  of  Board  of  Beyision  of 
Taxes,  city  commissioners,  city  controller,  city  treas- 
urer, park  commissioners,  public  buildings,  city  ice- 
boats, sinking-fund,  and  receiver  of  taxes  shall  be 
opened  and  contracts  awarded  in  the  presence  of  said 
departments  and  the  committee  on  finance ;  depart- 
ment of  clerks  of  Councils,  committee  on  printing 
and  supplies ;  fire  commissioners,  committee  on  fire 
department ;  guardians  of  the  poor,  Board  of  Health, 
and  county  prison,  committee  on  prisons ;  highways, 
committee  on  highways;  house  of  correction,  com- 
mittee on  house  of  correction ;  law,  committee  on 
law ;  markets  and  city  property  and  port  wardens, 
committee  on  city  property ;  police,  committee  on 
police;  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph,  committee 
on  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph ;  Board  of  Public 
Education,  committee  on  schools ;  steam-engines  and 
boilers,  committee  on  boiler  inspection;  surveys, 
committee  on  surveys;  and  water,  committee  on 
water-works. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  departments,  imme- 
diately after  making  any  contract  for  work  or  mate- 
rials for  the  city,  to  furnish  the  city  controller  with 
a  memorandum  thereof,  together  with  a  probable 
amount  that  will  be  required  to  pay  for  said  work  or 
materials  when  completed  or  furnished,  and  there- 
upon the  controller  shall  enter  up  said  amount 
against  the  item  from  which  the  money  will  be  taken 
to  pay  for  said  work  and  materials,  and  the  heads  of 
departments  shall  make  similar  entry  in  the  books  of 
their  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  head  of  a  department,  when 
entering  into  a  contract  for  or  ordering  work  or  ma- 
terials, to  indorse  upon  the  back  of  the  contract  or 
order  the  amount  at  that  time  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  item  out  of  which  said  work  or  materials  are 
to  be  paid  for. 

In  no  case  shall  a  chief  of  a  department  allow  any 
work  to  be  commenced  under  any  proposed  contract 
until  Councils  shall  have  passed  an  ordinance  author- 
ising the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  mayor  has  signed 
the  contract. 

No  contractor  for  work  or  materials  for  the  city 
shall  have  any  claim  for  compensation  under  his  con- 
tract, unless  it  shall  appear  by  certificate  thereon  of 
the  city  controller  that  at  the  date  of  execution 
thereof  it  appeared  by  the  books  in  the  controller's 
office  that  sufficient  amount  stood  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  from  which  payment  should  be  made  to 
pay  said  contractor,  and  to  pay  for  all  other  contracts 
theretofore  awarded  to  be  done  under  said  appropria- 
tion. 


No  contract  or  lease  for  the  renting  of  any  propeity 
by  any  of  the  departments  of  the  city  is  binding  upoB 
the  city,  unless  the  contract  or  lease  has  been  cob- 
firmed  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  heads  of  the  several  departments  are  forbid  to 
award  any  contract  for  work  or  materials  to  any  party 
or  parties  who  have  previously  de&ulted  in  any  con- 
tract with  the  city. 

Departments. — No  portion  of  the  propwty  of  the 
city  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  private  gain  by  any 
official,  councilman,  agent,  or  employ^  of  the  city,  or 
of  any  department  thereof,  nor  shall  the  same  be  will- 
fully used  or  injured,  or  sold  or  disposed  of  in  any 
manner,  without  the  consent  of  Councils,  by  any  such 
official,  councilman,  agent,  or  employ 4.  Nor  shall  any 
official,  councilman,  agent,  or  employ^  of  said  city,  or 
any  department  thereof,  be  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  personally  or  as  a  member  or  of- 
ficer of  any  firm,  company,  or  corporation  contracting 
with  the  said  city,  or  any  department  thereof,  for  the 
use,  lease,  occupation,  or  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
works,  material,  or  property  of  said  city.  Any  breach 
of  these  provisions  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  try- 
ing the  same ;  and  upon  such  conviction,  the  party 
offending  shall  be  forthwith  removed  from  his  office 
or  employment,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment to  any  place  of  profit  or  trust  under  said  city  or 
any  department  thereof. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  department,  or  committee, 
or  officer,  or  the  prison  inspectors  to  draw  any  moneys 
out  of  the  city  treasury,  or  to  use  any  savings  or  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  work  or  materials  for  or 
in  any  office,  department,  or  prison,  or  any  revenues 
whatsoever  thereof  for  any  entertainment,  eating, 
drinking,  or  smoking  furnished  to  any  members  or 
officers  of  said  city,  corporation,  departments,  or  offi- 
cers thereof,  or  of  said  prison,  but  shall  pay  the  whole 
of  said  moneys  into  the  city  treasury ;  and  every  war- 
rant drawn  for  the  expenses  of  every  department  of 
the  public  service  and  prison  shall  contain  the  decla- 
ration that  no  part  thereof  has  been  used  for  said 
purposes;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  city  con- 
troller, and  his  duty,  whenever  required  by  any  citi- 
zen, to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  any  person 
presenting  a  bill  against  the  city  as  to  its  accuracy, 
the  prices  actually  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid 
therefor,  whether  others  aud  who  are  interested 
therein,  and  as  to  whatsoever  matter  he  may  deem 
needful  to  protect  the  interests  of  said  city. 

Every  head  of  department,  officer,  or  agent  of  the 
city,  who  shall  have  made  default  in  the  rendering  of 
any  account  or  report,  or  the  payment  over  of  any 
moneys  or  bills  collected  for  the  city,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  by  Councils  dismissed 
from  his  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  controller  to  furnish  to  the 
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Ooondls,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September  in 
each  and  eveiy  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  esti- 
mated  reoeipts,  expenditures,  and  liabilities  of  every 
kind  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  Oooncils  to  levy  and  fix  a  tax-rate,  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year, 
for  the  year  next  ensuing;  the  amount  of  tax-moneys 
collectable  during  the  year  for  which  such  tax  shall 
have  been  levied  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting 
from  the  gross  amount  yielded  by  said  tax»rate,  the 
average  of  such  proportion  of  the  annual  tax  levy  for 
each  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  as  shall 
have  remained  uncollected  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
said  years,  and  the  tax-moneys  collectable  during  the 
current  year  shall,  with  the  average  income  from 
sources  other  than  from  current  tax-moneys,  exclu- 
sive of  sinking-fund  receipts  (such  average  of  income 
to  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  average  income 
during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding),  be  set 
apart  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  floating  indebt- 
^edness,  which  the  city  controller  may  estimate  to  be 
outstanding  upon  the  1st  of  January  following,  for 
the  payment  of  all  lawful  obligations  due  by  the  city 
during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  January  1st  next 
ensuing,  and  for  such  expenses  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment as  ioaay  be  autiiorixed  by  the  Councils ;  and 
the  city  controller  shall  not  countersign  any  warrants 
(except  for  payments  of  interest  and  for  sinking- 
fand)  pertaining  to  any  of  the  appropriations  until 
the  said  Councils  shall  have  first  passed  all  appropri- 
ations necessary  for  the  expenses  for  the  current  year 
of  each  department,  board,  comminsion,  or  trust  con- 
nected with  the  city ;  nor  shall  said  officer  counter- 
sign any  warrants,  except  as  aforesaid,  until  the  total 
of  all  appropriations,  all  estimates,  and  other  lawful 
obligations  shall  have  been  brought  within  the  sum 
yielded  by  the  tax-levy  and  average  income  from 
other  sources  ascertained  as  aforesaid ;  and  any  ap- 
propriation or  expenditure  in  excess  of  this  total  shall 
be  void,  and  shall  have  no  binding  force  upon  the 
municipality.  In  default  of  said  Councils  fixing  the 
t^-rate  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October  in  each 
and  every  year,  then  and  in  that  esse  the  rate  of  the 
preceding  year  shall  be  the  rate  for  the  current  year, 
and  all  appropriations  shall  be  made  in  conformity 
tiierewith,  as  if  Councils  had  themselves  established 
such  rate. 

No  department,  board,  or  officer,  which  or  who  is 
or  may  be  authorized  to  issue  warrants  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  against  such  department,  board,  or 
officer  for  services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished  to 
or  in  the  same,  shall  issue  any  warrant  until  the  bill 
containing  such  claim  shall  be  presented  by  such 
department,  board,  or  officer  to  the  controller  to  be 
audited. 

Whenever  any  such  bill  is  presented  to  any  said 
department,  board,  or  officer,  it  shall  be  delivered, 
with  a  notification  from  such  department,  board,  or 
officer  of  the  item  of  the  appropriation  out  of  which 


it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  same;  and  the  controller 
shall  audit  the  bill  with  the  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  supplies  have  been  furnished  or  the  services  per- 
formed and  the  sum  charged  therefor  is  proper,  and 
he  shall  inquire  and  ascertain  if  any  member  of  Coun- 
cils, member  or  officer  of  such  board,  officer  of  any 
department,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the  city  corporation 
is  interested  in  the  sum  due  therefor,  or  is  to  receive 
any  portion  thereof,  or  has  received  any  commission, 
consideration,  or  gratuity  relating  thereto;  and  if  any 
such  party  is  so  interested  he  shall  refuse  to  approve 
of  such  bill,  and  report  the  same  to  Councils. 

Whenever  the  controller  has  audited  and  approved 
any  bill,  he  shall  return  it  to  the  proper  department^ 
board,  or  officer  in  order  that  a  warrant  may  be  drawn 
therefor. 

No  head  of  any  department,  and  no  commission, 
board,  or  trust,  or  any  other  agent,  officer,  or  em- 
ployd  of  either  or  any  thereof^  exercising  any  powers 
of  government  therein,  either  in  the  making  of  con- 
tracts, the  approval  thereof,  or  in  the  authorization 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  city  in  any 
manner  whatever,  shall  make  any  contract  without  a 
previous  appropriation  has  first  been  made  by  Coun- 
cils; draw,  issue,  or  approve  any  warrant  for  any  ex- 
penditure by  such  department,  commission,  board,  or 
trust,  or  any  other  agent,  officer,  or  employ 6,  unless 
an  appropriation  has  been  previously  made ;  and  no 
warrant  shall  be  drawn  against  any  item  in  said  ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  said  item ;  and  any  contract 
made  or  warrant  issued  in  violation  of  these  require- 
ments is  absolutely  void  as  against  the  city ;  and  any 
head  of  department,  board,  commission,  or  trust, 
agent,  officer,  or  employ^  issuing  such  warrant  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  the 
conviction  thereof  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  and  be  forever  disqualified  from 
holding  any  office  or  position  of  trust  under  the  State, 
or  any  county  or  municipality  thereof;  and  the  coun- 
tersigning of  any  warrant  or  warrants  by  the  city 
controller,  contrary  to  these  provisions,  shall  likewise 
constitute  in  such  officer  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
subject  him  to  like  penalties. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  the  receiver  of  taxes,  the  col- 
lector of  delinquent  taxes,  the  register  of  the  water 
department,  commissioners  of  markets  and  city  prop- 
erty, Board  of  Health,  prison  inspectors,  guardians 
of  the  poor,  the  chief  commissioner  of  highways,  city 
solicitor,  chief  inspector  of  boilers,  chief  engineer  and 
surveyor,  port  wardens,  commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park,  and  all  other  municipal  officers  and  depart- 
ments receiving  money  on  behalf  of  the  city,  shall 
furnish,  under  oath,  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month,  to  the  committee  on  the  cash  account  of  the 
city  treasurer,  a  statement,  giving  the  date  and 
amount  of  payments  to  the  city  treasurer,  on  account 
of  their  respective  departments,  for  the  preceding 
month.    And  the  several  departments  are  required 
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to  make  a  daily  statement  in  writing  to  said  treas- 
urer, showing  the  number  and  amount  of  each  war- 
rant, and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose 
favor  drawn,  and  the  treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of 
such  reports. 

In  each  department  which  shall  have  liens  to  be 
entered  for  claims  for  paving,  curbing,  piping,  re- 
moving nuisances,  and  all  other  matters  that  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  claim  upon  the  part  of  the  city,  the 
said  claims  are  numisrically  arranged  on  the  books  of 
each  department,  and  a  schedule,  certified  by  the  chief 
of  each  department,  setting  forth  the  number,  name 
of  the  party  chargeable,  the  purpose  and  amount  of 
each  claim,  is  furnished  to  the  controller  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  and  the  amount  paid  on  each 
account  within  the  month,  or  disposed  of  in  any  way, 
is  noted  on  the  schedule  returned  to  the  controller. 
And  all  claims  which  remain  unpaid  after  the  period 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  payment  of  such  claims  to 
said  departments,  two  schedules  thereof  are  made  out 
by  each  department  specifying  the  name  of  the  party, 
number,  purpose,  and  amount  of  each  claim,  and  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  city  solicitor;  the  duplicate  is 
signed  by  the  city  solicitor,  attesting  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  same  for  collection,  and  returned  the  same 
to  the  city  controller  to  be  charged  to  the  city  solicitor; 
and  on  the  books  of  each  department  the  dates  of  the 
credits  are  stated,  or,  if  handed  to  the  city  solicitor  for 
collection,  the  fact  shall  be  entered  on  said  books 
with  the  date  thereof;  and  all  claims  returned  to  the 
city  solicitor  are  paid  to  and  settled  only  with  him ; 
and  in  each  department  of  the  city  wherein  moneys 
are  received,  receipts  therefor,  attested  by  the  person 
paying  it,  shall  be  taken. 

Mayor. — The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  elect  to 
serve  as  mayor,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  in  case  of 
a  tie  the  Councils  order  a  new  election.  He  serves 
for  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  resided  seven 
years  next  preceding  his  election  within  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  last  two  years  thereof 
in  the  city.  He  shall  take  the  usual  oath  of  office,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Councils,  administered  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  in  the  city,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next  succeeding  his 
election.  Besides  the  powers  otherwise  conferred  by 
law,  he  has  the  like  powers  and  authority  as  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  has  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  riot,  disturbance,  and  violation  of  law, 
and  may  exercise  the  authority  of  making  requisition 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  the  military,  and  of 
dismissing  all  police  officers  for  failure  in  discharge  of 
duty.  And  it  is  his  duty  to  communicate  to  Coun- 
cils, at  least  once  a  year,  and  oflener,  if  deemed  ex- 
pedient, a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
city  in  relation  to  its  government,  finances,  and  im- 
provements ;  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  all  such 
measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  security, 


health,  cleanliness,  improvement,  and  welfi&re  of  the 
city ;  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  causing  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  city  to  be  duly  executed ;  for 
which  purpose  ...  all  policemen  and  watchmen 
shall  obey  his  orders,  and  make  a  report  to  him  when 
acting  under  his  orders ;  and  he  shall  exercise  a  con- 
stant supervision  and  control  over  the  conduct  of  all 
subordinate  officers,  receive  and  examine  all  com- 
plaints preferred  against  them,  and  generally  perform 
all  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  said  city  and  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  he  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  Counctla 
whenever  any  public  emergency  may  require.  The 
mayor  may  approve  ordinances  in  vacations  of  Coun- 
cils, and  may  call  special  meetings  of  Councils  to  re- 
consider ordinances  which  he  does  not  approve,  on 
three  days'  notice  to  each  member.  In  case  of  his 
temporary  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  Councils 
shall  appoint  a  mayor  to  serve  until  he  shall  resume 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  the  office  of  mayor,  by  death  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils, in  joint  meeting  forthwith  to  elect,  viva  voce,  a 
person  qualified  as  aforesaid  to  serve  as  mayor,  who 
shall  continue  in  office  until  the  Tuesday  succeeding 
the  next  city  election,  and  until  his  successor  shall 
have  been  dul^  elected  and  qualified.  The  mayor 
shall  receive  a  salary,  to  be  fixed  by  Councils,  which 
shall  not  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.  The 
police  officers,  policemen,  and  watchmen,  shall  re- 
ceive the  compensations  to  be  fixed  by  ordinance  of 
said  Councils. 

The  mayor  nominates,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  appoints  the  po- 
licemen and  watchmen.  All  fees  and  costs  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  mayor  are  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 
All  the  police  station-houses  are  under  the  charge  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  has  exclusive  care  and 
custody  of  them.  He  has  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  And  he  may  appoint  any 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  said  city  to  sit  as 
a  committing  magistrate  at  the  police  station  adjoin- 
ing his  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
amount  and  objects  of  all  appropriations,  and  to  with- 
hold his  signature  for  all  new  constructions  until  all 
the  interest  accruing  on  the  loans  of  the  city,  and  the 
principal  of  those  becoming  due,  and  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  of  the  city  and  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  county  shall  be  adequately  provided 
for.    His  salary  is  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  mayor  shall  sign  a  resolution  or  ordinance,  if 
he  approve  it,  Or  return  the  same  to  the  branch  of 
Councils  wherein  such  resolution  or  ordinance  orig- 
inated, within  ten  days,  or  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Councils  after  ten  days  have  expired,  if  he  does  not 
approve  it,  with  the  reasons  therefor ;  and  if,  there- 
upon, each  branch  of  Councils  pass  the  same,  within 
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five  days  of  such  yeto,  by  a  vote  of  thiee-fifths  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch,  it  shall  become  as 
effective  as  though  the  mayor  had  signed  the  same ; 
and  it  shall  become  equally  effective,  if  he  should 
neglect  to  return  the  same  within  such  ten  days. 

The  mayor  has  power  to  take  proof  of  all  deeds, 
conveyances,  mortgages,  or  other  instruments  of 
writing,  touching  or  concerning  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
any  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvaniai 
which  probate  shall  have  the  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  same  were  proved  before  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  within  said  commonwealth. 

He  also  may  appoint  such  persons  to  act  as  police 
officers,  as  he  may  be  requested  to  do,  by  any  duly 
organized  or  incorporated  humane  society,  having  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  protection  of  children  from 
cruelty,  but  the  city  is  not  liable  for  their  salary  or 
wages. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  exhibit  to  the  public  in  any 
building,  garden,  grounds,  concertrroom,  saloon,  or 
other  place  or  room  within  the  city,  any  interlude, 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  ballet,  play,  farce,  negro  min- 
strelsy, negro  or  other  dancing,  or  any  other  enter- 
tainment of  the  stage,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
representation  in  which  a  drop-curtain  and  scenery 
or  theatrical  costumes  are  used,  or  any  equestrian 
circus  or  dramatic  performance,  or  any  performance 
of  jugglers,  rope-dancing,  or  acrobats,  or  any  menag- 
erie, until  a  license  for  such  exhibition,  performance, 
or  entertainment  shall  have  been  first  had  and  ob- 
tained from  the  mayor  by  the  proprietor  thereof; 
which  license  shall  be  granted  by  him  for  each  and 
every  place  or  building  in  which  such  exhibitions, 
performances,  or  entertainments  are  held,  upon  the 
payment  by  said  proprietor  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  whole  or  for  any  portion  of  each  cal- 
endar year :  Provided,  That  before  such  license  shall 
be  granted,  the  said  mayor  shall  be  satisfied  by  affi- 
davit or  otherwise  that  the  exhibition,  performance, 
or  entertainment  for  which  the  license  shall  be  ap- 
plied shall  not  be  immoral  in  its  nature  or  tendencies, 
or  otherwise  unlawful  or  hurtful  to  the  community ; 
and  every  manager,  proprietor,  or  director  of  any 
such  exhibition,  performance,  or  entertainment,  who 
shall  neglect  to  take  out  such  license,  or  who  shall 
allow  or  cause  any  such  exhibition,  performance,  or 
entertainment  without  such  license,  and  every  owner 
or  lessee  of  any  buildings  room,  garden,  grounds,  con- 
cert-room, or  other  place,  who  shall  lease  or  let  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  exhibition,  perform- 
ance, or  entertainment,  or  shall  assent  to  the  use 
thereof  for  any  such  purpose,  except  as  permitted  by 
such  license,  and  without  such  license  having  been 
previously  obtained  and  then  in  force,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 


three  months,  or  both  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court 

The  mayor,  upon  proof  satisfactory  to  him,  by  affi- 
davit under  oath  or  affirmation,  of  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Assembly  or  ordinance 
regulating  places  of  amusement,  or  that  the  exhibi- 
tion, performances,  entertainments,  or  any  of  them, 
given  under  color  of  said  license,  are  or  have  been 
immoral  or  unlawful,  may  vacate,  annul,  and  render 
void  and  of  no  effect  any  license  which  shall  have 
been  obtained  as  aforesaid  by  any  manager,  pro- 
prietor, owner,  or  lessee,  for  the  holding  such  exhibi- 
tion, performance,  or  entertainment,  or  allowing  or 
letting  any  part  of  a  building  or  other  premises  for 
the  purpose  thereof;  and  it  is  lawful  for  the  mayor 
to  prevent  any  such  exhibition,  performance,  or  en- 
tertainment from  being  held,  exhibited,  or  performed, 
until  the  license  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be 
paid,  or  if  the  same  shall  have  been  annulled  or  va- 
cated for  violation  of  any  act  of  Assembly  or  ordi- 
nance, and  to  that  end  to  direct  the  police  to  close 
the  building,  room,  or  other  place  in  which  the  said 
exhibition,  performance,  or  entertainment  is  intended 
to  be  held,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  auditors  or 
spectators. 

If  any  person  or  persons  applying  to  the  mayor  for 
a  license  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the 
mayor  in  refusing  to  grant  such  license,  or  in  re- 
voking any  license,  such  person  or  persons  have  the 
right  of  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  female  to  attend  among  or 
wait  upon  the  audience  or  spectators  at  any  of  the 
exhibitions,  performances,  or  entertainments  men- 
tioned, or  at  any  other  place  of  public  amusement,  to 
procure,  offer,  furnish,  or  distribute  any  description 
of  commodities  or  refreshments  whatsoever;  nor  is  it 
lawful  for  any  manager  or  proprietor  of  any  such 
exhibition,  performance,  entertainment,  or  place  of 
public  amusement  to  employ  or  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  any  female  to  attend  among  or  wait  upon 
the  audience  or  spectators  thereat,  to  procure,  offer, 
or  distribute  any  description  of  commodities  or  re- 
freshments whatsoever;  and  any  person  violating 
this  provision  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars  or  undergo  an  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  or  either,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court 

The  mayor  upon  proof  satisfactory  to  him  of  the 
violation  of  any  law  or  ordinance  regulating  places 
of  amusement  that  are  or  have  been  immoral,  may 
vacate  their  license,  and  he  may  prevent  any  per- 
formance or  exhibition,  and  to  that  end  may  direct 
the  police  to  close  the  place  wherein  such  exhibition, 
performance  or  exhibition  is  intended  to  be  held, 
and  prevent  the  entrance  of  auditors  or  spectators ; 
but  the  refusal  of  the  mayor  to  grant,  or  his  exercise 
of  the  authority  to  vacate  a  license  is  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
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If  twelve  or  more  persons  be  assembled  unlawfully, 
riotously,  and  tumultuously,  so  as  to  endanger  the 
public  peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mayor  in  person, 
or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  command,  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police,  to  go  among  the 
rioters,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  go,  and 
then  and  there,  with  a  loud  voice  make  proclamation 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  commanding  all 
persons  so  unlawfully  assembled  immediately  to  dis- 
perse themselves  and  peaceably  to  depart,  and  if  such 
persons  remain  together  to  the  number  of  twelve  or 
more,  they  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  be  sentenced  to  undergo  solitary  con- 
finement at  labor  in  the  county  prison  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  two  years ; 
and  any  person  arrested,  upon  whose  person  or  in 
whose  possession  is  found  firearms,  or  any  other 
deadly  weapon,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  intention 
to  riot,  whether  said  firearms  or  deadly  weapon  be 
used  or  not,  unless  the  contrary  be  satisfiictorily  es- 
tablished, and  punished  accordingly. 

If,  after  proclamation  made,  or  if  the  mayor  or 
other  officer  of  police  authorized  attempt  to  make 
such  proclamation,  and  be  prevented  by  force  from 
making  the  same,  then  after  such  attempt  made, 
if  such  persons  so  unlawfully,  riotously,  or  tumult- 
nously  assembled  continue  together  and  not  disperse 
forthwith,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor 
and  police  and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  shall 
be  commanded  to  assist  under  him,  who  is  authorized 
to  command  all  ward  constables,  and  citizens  of  age 
and  ability,  to  assist  him  therein  to  disperse,  seize,  or 
apprehend  such  persons  so  unlawfully,  riotously,  or 
tnmultuously  continuing  together,  after  proclamation 
made  or  attempted  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  and  they 
are  required  so  to  do  and  to  use  all  necessary  force 
and  means  whatsoever  for  said  purpose. 

Every  person  not  belonging  to  the  police  force  or  to 
the  military  force,  who  may  be  summoned,  and  aid 
and  assist  the  said  mayor  in  the  suppression  of  any 
riot  shall  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  or 
part  of  a  day  that  he  shall  be  so  employed  upon  pre- 
senting the  certificate  of  said  mayor  that  he  was  so 
summoned,  and  that  he  did  so  aid  the  officer  as 
aforesaid. 

If  in  any  case  the  mayor  or  other  officer  of  police 
authorized  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  major-gen- 
eral or  other  commanding  officer  of  the  military  divi- 
sion composed  of  said  city  and  county,  that  there  is 
an  existing  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage 
within  said  county,  which  the  said  police  force  under 
his  command  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  competent  to 
suppress  without  further  aid,  and  require  the  said 
major-general  or  commanding  officer  to  assist  him 
with  the  military  force  under  his  command,  the 
said  major-general  or  commanding  officer  shall  give 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  effect  that  such  military 
force,  or  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  deem  necessary, 


be  mustered  immediately  into  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  be  subject  to  the  laws  applicable 
to  such  service,  and  shall  proceed  to  any  part  of 
said  city  or  county  to  restore  the  public  peace,  by 
suppressing  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage, 
and  by  seizing  and  securing  the  offenders  therein  for 
trial  and  punishment  according  to  law ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  said  military  force  to  proceed  in  sup- 
pression of  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage 
as  aforesaid  by  such  military  force,  and  in  like  man* 
ner  as  in  case  of  war  or  public  insurrection,  and  the 
said  military  force  shall  continue  and  remain  in 
service  and  upon  duty  under  military  command  and 
subordination  until  the  said  mayor  shall  certify  in 
writing  to  the  said  major-general  or  commanding 
officer  that  said  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage 
is  entirely  suppressed;  and  the  military  body  so 
called  into  service  is  entitled  to  be  paid  while  on 
actual  duty  as  follows,  to  wit:  two  dollars  a  day  to 
the  privates,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  musi- 
cians, and  four  dollars  a  day  to  the  commissioned 
officers,  and  two  dollars  a  day  for  each  horse  em- 
ployed, which  sum  shall  include  all  expenses  of  sub- 
sistence; the  amount  thereof,  together  with  the  ex- 
pense of  their  ammunition  and  artillery  used  on  such 
duty,  is  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  county ;  but 
such  military  body  shall  not  be  required  to  march  to 
the  place  of  any  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assem- 
blage, until  after  the  said  mayor  or  other  person  author- 
ized to  make  proclamation  as  aforesaid,  in  an  audible 
voice,  and  as  near  to  the  rioters  or  persons  unlawfully 
assembled  as  he  can  safely  and  with  convenience  go, 
shall  have  commanded  such  rioters  or  persons  unlaw- 
fully assembled,  and  all  other  persons  not  being  then 
and  there  on  duty  as  police  or  a  part  of  his  posse, 
civil  or  military,  to  return  to  their  lawful  homes  and 
business. 

After  proclamation  made  or  attempted  to  be  made, 
and  the  continuance  of  said  unlawful,  riotous,  or  tu- 
multuous assemblage,  notwithstanding  the  same,  the 
said  mayor  and  police,  and  all  and  every  person  or 
persons  so  aiding  and  assisting  them,  and  the  said 
military  force  shall  be  wholly  discharged,  held  harm- 
less, and  indemnified,  as  well  against  the  common- 
wealth as  against  all  and  every  other  person  or 
persons  for  or  concerning  the  killing,  maiming,  or 
hurting  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  unlawfully, 
riotously,  or  tnmultuously  continuing  together  as 
aforesaid,  that  shall  happen  to  be  killed,  maimed,  or 
hurt. 

The  requisition  of  the  mayor  made  as  aforesaid,  or 
other  officer  of  police  authorized  as  aforesaid,  upon 
the  commanding  officer  of  any  division,  brigade,  regi- 
ment, battalion,  or  company,  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  services  of  the  military  were  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful 
assemblage. 

The  mayor  appoints  one  person  to  act  as  chief  of 
police,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Select  Council,  subject  to  dismissal  by  him,  who  per- 
forms such  duties  4M  are  provided  by  law  and  ordi- 
nance. 

In  all  cases  of  arrest  made  by  any  police  officer  or 
constable  upon  any  of  the  streets  or  highways,  he 
shall  take  the  person  arrested  for  a  hearing  to  the 
office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  nearest  to  the  place 
where  said  arrest  was  made,  except  when  the  person 
is  arrested  for  intoxicatioUi  in  which  case  such  per- 
son shall  be  taken  to  the  station-house  for  a  hearing 
before  the  committing  magistrate  of  the  district 

Any  patrol  pr  watchman  selected  and  employed  by 
and  at  the  private  expense  of  the  residents  or  of  per- 
sons doing  business  in  any  block  or  blocks,  square  or 
squares,  or  parts  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
to  their  property  therein  against  loss  by  fire,  theft,  or 
robbery,  upon  filing  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  a 
certificate  of  such  employment,  the  time  for  which 
he  may  have  been  so  employed,  and  the  bounds  of  the 
locality  which  he  is  required  to  watch,  signed  by 
the  person  so  employing  him,  and  the  mayor  is  satis- 
fied that  such  person  is  qualified,  by  his  integrity  and 
yigilance,  to  perform  such  duty,  he  has  authority  to 
appoint  and  commission  him  as  patrol  or  watchman 
for  such  locality,  with  all  the  powers  of  policemen  in 
respect  to  the  arrest  of  all  vagrants  and  persons  found 
ofiending  against  the  law  within  the  bounds  of  said 
locality,  and  all  vagrants  and  offenders  arrested  by 
such  patrol  or  watchman  shall  be  received  and  held 
in  custody  at  any  police-station  in  like  manner  as  if 
the  arrest  had  been  made  by  any  policeman;  such 
patrol  or  watchman,  when  on  duty,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  carry  and  use,  when  necessary,  the  usual 
implements  of  policemen  for  alarm,  arrest,  and  defense, 
and  shall  respond  to  the  signals  of  policemen  within 
the  limits  of  his  said  locality  in  making  arrests  and 
performing  needful  duty,  but  shall  not  be  required  to 
leave  his  said  locality ;  and  policemen  shall  in  like 
manner  respond  to  the  signals  of  such  patrol  or  watch- 
man and  g^ve  him  all  needful  aid  in  making  arrests 
and  protecting  property  within  the  limits  of  said  lo- 
cality. 

Any  police  officer  or  constable,  upon  view  of  the 
breach  of  any  ordinance,  is  authorized  to  forthwith 
arrest  the  person  or  persons  so  ofiending  without  any 
process,  and  to  take  said  person  or  persons  forthwith 
before  any  police  magistrate  or  alderman,  who  shall 
require  bail  for  the  appearance  of  said  person  at  a 
time  to  be  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  said  charge,  and  in 
default  of  bail,  to  commit  for  a  hearing ;  and  at  said 
hearing  the  case  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  if  the  par- 
ties were  appearing  before  said  magistrate  or  alderman 
upon  a  summons  duly  issued  and  returned  served,  or 
if  both  parties  desire  it,  the  case  may  be  entered  and 
determined  by  the  magistrate  or  alderman  in  like 
manner  without  requiring  bail  or  further  continuance. 

There  is  one  station-house  in  each  poiice  district, 
located  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Councils,  for  the  use  of  the  police,  and  for  the  tem- 
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porary  detention  of  persons  arrested  or  charged  with 
ofienses  against  the  laws. 

A  docket  of  cases  heard  is  kept  by  the  magistratea 
at  the  district  station-houses,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
make  return  of  all  cases  in  which  any  person  or  per- 
sons may  be  there  held  to  answer,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  the  district 
attorney.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lieutenant,  or  one 
of  the  two  sergeants,  to  attend  at  such  hearings  at  the 
station-houses  and  to  deliver  to  the  district  attorney 
the  said  returns. 

The  mayor  has  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the 
various  officers  appointed,  and  to  make  all  police  rules 
and  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Councils. 

No  policeman  is  permitted  to  engage  in  any  other 
business  or  profession  whatsoever,  and  he  or  they  so 
ofiending,  upon  due  proof  thereof,  are  at  once  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
appointment for  one  year  thereafter. 

All  policemen  are  allowed,  with  the  permission  of 
the  mayor,  to  receive  any  rewards  or  gratuities  which 
may  be  offered  them  by  persons  or  institutions  who 
may  consider  themselves  benefited  by  their  extra  ser- 
vices :  Provided,  Th^  same  shall  not  have  been  asked 
for  or  promised  before  the  service  was  rendered,  and 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  in  office  for  any  of  them  to  re- 
ceive any  other  compensation,  fee,  or  reward,  to  be 
followed  by  dismission  from  service. 

The  police  vans  and  other  vehicles  used  for  the 
carrying  of  prisoners  to  and  from  the  several  prisons 
are  so  arranged  that  the  males  and  females  are  sepa- 
rated therein. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  proprietor,  driver,  or  any 
other  person,  to  carry  prisoners  in  such  vans  or  vehi* 
cles  in  any  manner  whereby  males  and  females  shall 
be  secured  together  in  any  apartment  thereof. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  the  drivers  of  prison  vans,  or 
any  other  persons,  to  furnish  any  spirituous,  vinous, 
or  malt  liquors  to  any  prisoner  or  prisoners  while 
under  charge  in  such  vehicle. 

The  mayor  nominates,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Select  Council  appoints  four  captains 
of  police,  who  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  are  each  assigned  to  duty  in 
one  of  four  divisions  into  which  the  city  is  divided 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  superior  in  rank  to  the 
police  lieutenants,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  the  laws 
enforced,  the  station-houses  and  other  property  of 
the  police  department  kept  in  order,  and  that  disci- 
pline is  maintained  among  and  duty  performed  by  the 
police  force. 

There  is  also,  as  part  of  the  police  force,  what  is 
called  the  Reserve  Corps,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
fifty  men,  with  one  lieutenant  and  one  sergeant,  who 
commands  them,  all  taken  from  the  regular  force,  and 
performing  such  duty  as  the  mayor  may  assign  them. 
At  present  they  are  on  duty  on  Chestnut  Street,  and 
being  specially  selected  for  siase,  are  like  unto  the  his- 
toric guard  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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Policemen  when  on  duty  are  required  to  wear  the 
prescribed  uniform,  and  their  salary  is  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  The  mayor  appoints 
a  clerk  to  the  chief  of  police,  also  the  telegraph  opera- 
tors at  the  several  police  station-houses,  together  with 
four  pilots,  four  engineers,  and  four  firemen,  for  ser- 
vice upon  the  Delaware  River  and  Schuylkill  River 
police  tug-boats. 

The  city,  for  purposes  of  police,  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  police  districts,  including  therein  the  Dela- 
ware harbor  police  and  the  Schuylkill  harbor  police, 
which  is  divided  into  boat-crews  to  man  the  police 
tug-boats.  The  force  of  harbor  police  receive  the  same 
pay  as  other  police  officers.  The  mayor  appoints  for 
each  of  the  police  districts,  one  lieutenant  and  two 
sergeants. 

The  mayor  also  appoints  a  number  of  persons  as  a 
substitute  police  force,  who  only  act  when  called  on  to 
take  the  place  of  a  temporary  absentee  of  the  regular 
force  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise. 

The  detective  force  consists  of  eight  men  appointed 
by  the  mayor. 

There  is  elected  by  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils a  superintendent  of  police  and  fire-alarm  tele- 
graph, whose  term  of  office  is  three  years,  at  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  appoints  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  Select  Council  an  assistant 
with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and 
the  said  superintendent  appoints,  also,  two  operators 
for  each  police  district,  four  operators  for  the  central 
office,  one  repair-man,  and  two  battery-men,  all  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  and  at 
an  annual  salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars,  payable 
monthly. 

The  said  superintendent,  with  the  Councils  com- 
mittee on  police,  are  authorized  to  connect  any  bank, 
banking-house,  insurance  company,  or  other  institu- 
tion, with  the  central  office  by  telegraph,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  instantaneous  alarm,  provided  the 
city  be  at  no  expense,  and  the  party  having  such 
privilege  pay  to  the  city  treasurer  twenty-five  dollars 
annually. 

If  any  person  be  charged,  on  oath  or  affirmation 
before  the  mayor  or  any  magistrate,  with  being  a  pro- 
fessional thief,  burglar,  pickpocket,  counterfeiter,  or 
forger,  and  who  shall  have  been  arrested  by  the  police 
authorities  at  any  steamboat  landing,  railroad  depot, 
church,  banking  institution,  broker's .  office,  place  of 
public  amusement,  auction-room,  store,  or  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  it  shall  be  proven  by  sufficient  tes- 
timony that  he  or  she  was  frequenting  or  attending 
such  place  or  places  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  he  or 
she  shall  be  committed  to  jail  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing ninety  days,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor,  or,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  mayor  or  magistrate,  required  to 
enter  security  for  good  behavior  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year.  Any  one  feeling  aggrieved  by  any 
such  judgment  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 


MAYORS  or  THB  CITY  OT  PHILADELPHIA.! 

Edward  ShipiMD,  by  the  charter Oct.  25, 1701 

Anthony  Morrla,  by  Common  Oonncil Oct.  B,  1703 

Qrifflth  Jonea,  hj  Common  Goandl Oct.  3, 1704 

Joeeph  Wilcox,  by  Common  Conucll ..Oct.  2, 1706 

Nathan  Stanbuiy,  by  Oommon  Ooandl Oct.  1, 1706 

Thomaa  Maaten,  by  Common  Gonncil Oct.  7, 1707 

BIcbard  Hill,  by  Oommon  Oonnril Oct.  4, 17  9 

William  Cartnr,  by  Common  Coundl Oct.  3, 1710 

Samael  Preeton,  by  Common  Gonncil Oct  2, 1711 

Jonathan  Dlcklnaon,  by  Common  Council.. ..Oct.  7, 1712 

George  Eoche,  by  Oommon  Onnndl Oct.  6, 1713 

Bichard  Hill,  by  Oommon  Oonncil Oct  6, 1714 

Jonathan  Dickinaon,  by  Common  Council  ....Oct  1, 1717 

William  Flahbourne,  by  Oommon  Ooandl....Oct  6, 1719 

Jamea  Lojcan,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  2, 172S 

Clement  Plnmated,  by  Oommon  Council Oct  7, 1728 

liaae  Norria,  by  Oommon  Coundl ...Oct.  6, 17;£4 

William  Hudaon,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  6, 1726 

Charlea  S^ad.  by  Oommon  Coundl .Oct  4, 1726 

Thomaa  Lawrence,  by  Common  Council Oct.  1, 1728 

Thomaa  OrilBtta,  by  Oommon  Ooundl Oct  7, 1729 

Samuel  Haaell,  by  Common  Coundl Oct.  6, 1781 

Thomaa  Griffltta,  by  Gommou  Coundl Oct.  2, 1788 

Thomaa  Lawrence,  by  Common  Oonncil Oct  1, 1784 

William  Allen,  by  Common  Ooundl .Oct.  7, 1736 

Clement  Plnmated,  by  Oommon  Ooundl Oct  6, 1736 

Thomaa  Orlffltbt,  by  Common  Coundl ...Oct.  4, 1737 

Anthony  Morria,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  8, 1788 

Edward  Roberto,  by  Common  Coundl Oct  2, 1 739 

Samuel  Baaell,  by  Common  Council Oct  7, 1740 

Clement  Plumated,  by  Common  Council......Oct.  6, 1741 

William  Till,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  6, 1742 

Benjamin  Shoemaker,  by  Common  Oouncll..0ct  4, 1748 

Edward  Shippen,  by  Common  Council Oct  2, 1744 

Jamea  Hamilton^  by  Oommon  Coundl.. Oct  1, 1746 

William  Attwood,  by  Common  Coundl Oct  7, 1746 

Charlea  WIIIlDg,  by  Common  Council Oct  4, 1748 

Thomaa  Lawrence,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  3, 1749 

William  Plumated,  by  Common  Council Oct  2, 1760 

Robert  Stretteil,  bY  Oommon  Council Oct.  1, 1761 

Beqjamin  Shoemaker,  by  Oommon  CoundL.Oct  3, 1762 

Thomaa  Lawrence,  by  Oommon  Council Oct  2, 1768 

Charlea  Willing,*  by  Common  Ooundl.........Aprll  26, 1764 

William  Plumated,  by  Oommon  Coundl Dec.  4, 1764 

Attwood  Shnte,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  6«  1766 

Thomaa  Lawrence,  by  Oommon  Coundl Oct.  15,  1768 

John  Stamper,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  2, 1769 

Benjamin  Shoemaker,  by  Common  Councli...Oct  7, 1700 

Jacob  Duch4,  by  Common  Council Oct  6, 1761 

Henry  Harriaon,  by  Common  Coundl Oct  6, 1762 

Thomaa  William,  by  Oommon  Coundl Oct  4, 1763 

Thomaa  Lawrence,  by  Common  Council. Oct'  2, 1764 

John  Lawrence,  by  Oommon  Gonncil Oct  1, 1766 

laaac  Jonea,  by  Common  Ooundl Oct  6, 1767 

Samuel  Shoemaker,  by  Common  CouncIl~....Oct  3, 1769 

John  Oibeon,  by  Common  Coundl Oct  1, 1771 

William  Flaher,  by  Common  Ooundl.. Oct.  6. 1773 

Samuel  Rhoads,  by  Common  Council.. Oct  4, 1774 

Samuel  Powel,  by  Common  Goundl Oct  3, 1776 

During  the  BeTolntlon,>  office  racant 1776  to    1789 


»» 


1  From  John  Hill  Martin*a  **  Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia.* 

*  Died  April,  1764. 

•  During  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  bj  tlie  Britlab,  Samuel  Shoe- 
maker waa  continued  the  first  magiatrate  of  police  by  the  klng*a  author- 
ity. Hedied  Oct  10,1800,agedaeTenty-dz  year*.  (See  Awlaoa**  ilAwr. 
tfMT,  Oct  11, 1800.)  Mr.  Weatcott,  in  reply  to  a  query.  **  How  waa  the  dty 
gorerned  during  the  BevolnUon,  from  1776  to  1789  T*  In  theSmdog/N*- 
palek  of  Oct  16, 1882,  aaya,  **  The  laat  election  for  mayor  under  the  pro- 
prietary charter  waa  on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1776,  and  thero  had  been 
no  meeting  for  alx  montha  provioualy.  There  waa  no  meeting  alter* 
ward  until  the  17th  of  February,  1776,  and  that  waa  the  laat  upon  the 
minntea.  Why  the  city  charter  waa  oonaidered  to  be  aupereeded  by  the 
evento  of  the  Revolution  ia  a  political  rather  than  a  legal  queation. 
By  the  erento  of  the  Revolution  the  people  claimed  to  have  aucceeded 
to  every  right  which  the  propxietarlea  bad  under  the  royal  charter,  and 
which  the  Aaaembly  and  every  local  government  had.  It  waa  an  a^ 
oepted  fact,  after  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  that  the  old  government  waa 
overthrown.  The  Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennaylvania,  In  1776,  ap> 
pointed  a  large  number  of  Juatloea  of  the  peace  for  the  dty  and  county, 
among  whom  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Dickinaon,  and  George 
Bryan.  They  were  required,  before  aaauming  their  dutiea,  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennaylvania  and  reoundation  of  the 
authority  of  George  III.  Under  the  ConaUtutlon  of  1776  Juatioea  w«ra 
elected,  two  for  each  ward,  etc,  and  they  wero  oommitaioned  Kareh  28, 
1777,  for  the  city,  and  for  the  city  and  county  June  6th  of  the  aama 
year.  After  that  juatlcea  wen  appointed  ftud  elected  for  the  dty  up  to 
the  time  of  the  aecond  dty  charter.  No  aldermen  were  appdnted 
within  that  period.  During  the  interval  the  munidpal  govemmant 
waa  aaapeoded«    The  affaira  of  the  dty  aeemed  to  have  been  canted  on 
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Sunntl  Powal,  bj  the  Ooaodli ApHl  13, 1789 

Samuel  Milra,  by  the  Coandla......... ^..April  12, 1790 

JuliD  BareU^,  bjr  the  GbundlB April  11, 1791 

MaithttW  Clurksoft,  by  the  Oouudle April  16, 1799 

Hilary  Beker,  by  the  Conncilt Oct.  91, 1790 

Bobert  WhertoD,  bv  the  Coundle... Oct  19. 1796 

John  Intkeep,  by  toe  Coandle. Oct.  81, 1800 

If ttthew  Lawlor,  by  the  Coandle Oct.  W,  1801 

John  Inikeep,  by  the  Coundle. ......Oct.  15, 1804 

Bobert  Wharton,  by  the  Coondla Oct.  21, 1806 

John  Barker,  by  the  Oonndli Oct.  18, 1806 

Bobert  Wharton,  by  the  Oonncila Oct.  16, 1810 

Michael  Keppele,  l^r  (be  Goandlt Oct.  16, 1811 

John  Barker,  by  the  Coandle ^ Oct  20, 1812 

John  Oeyer,  by  the  Coandle Oct  19, 1818 

Bobert  Wharton,  by  tbe  Ooandle Oct  18, 1814 

Jamee  Nelaon  Barker,  by  the  Coondla Oct  19, 1819 

Bobert  Wharton,  by  the  CoandlB................Oct.  17, 1820 

Joieph  Wataon,  by  the  Couiicile Oct.  19, 1824 

George  Mifflin  Dallna,!  by  the  Ooancili Oct  21, 1828 

Beqiamin  Wood  Bleharda,  by  the  Councils...  April  — ,  1829 

William  Milnor,  by  the  Coundla.„ Oct  20, 1889 

BeiUamin  Wood  Bicharda,  by  the  OonnclU...Oct  19, 1830 

John  Swift,  by  the  Coandla Oct  16, 1832 

laaac  Boach.  by  the  Conncila Oct  16, 1838 

John  Swift,  by  the  Councila Oct  16, 1839 

John  Morin  Scott,  elected  by  the  people Oct.  12, 1841 

Peter  McCall,  elected Oct  8, 1844 

John  Swift,  elected Oct  14,1846 

Joel  Jonea,  elected ^ Oct  9, 1849 

Cbarlea  QUpIn,  elected Oct  8, 1860 

Bobert  "^lor  Conrad,  elected ;  Inaogarated.  Ju  ne  13, 1864 

BIchard  vanx,  elected ;   inang May  18. 1866 

Alexander  Henry,  elected ;  Inaag- .May  11,1868 

Morton  McMichael,  elected ;  I naug Jan.  1,1866 

Daniel  Miller  Fox,  elected ;  inaug Jan.  4, 1869 

William  Strumbnrg  Stokley,  elected ;  inaag.Jan.  1, 1872 

Samuel  George  King,*  elected ;  inaag.......... April  4, 1881 

William  Bama  Smith,  elected. Feb.  19, 1884 

High  Sherifb  of  Philadelphia.— By  the  frame 
of  government,  of  April  26, 1682  (1  C.  R.,  27),  the  free- 
men of  the  countiee  were  to  elect  annually,  on  April 
23d,  "  a  double  number  of  persons  to  serve  for  sherifis, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners,  for  the  year  next 
ensuing,  out  of  which  respective  elections  and  pre- 
sentments the  Gk>yemor,  or  his  deputy,  shall  nomi- 
nate and  commissionate  the  proper  number  for  each 
office  the  third  day  after  the  said  presentments;  or 
else  the  first-named  in  such  presentment  for  each 
office  shall  stand  and  serve  for  that  office  the  year 
ensuing."  No  sheriff  could  continue  in  office  more 
than  three  successive  years,  or  be  capable  of  being 
again  elected  during  four  years  afterward.  By  the 
Constitution,  Sept.  4,  1790,  article  6,  section  1,  the 
people  were  to  elect  two  persons,  the  (]k)vernor  to 
appoint  one  of  them.  (Bee  also  act  of  Sept.  29, 1789.) 
No  person  to  be  chosen  twice  in  any  six  years.  The 
same  law  applies  to  coroners,  and  should  the  sheriff 
die,  the  coroner  of  the  proper  county  shall  execute 


by  Coandla  of  Safely,  wardcna,  and  atraet  oommiaaionera,  offloen  hartng 
authority  under  old  acta  of  Aaaembly.  The  wardena  had  control  uf 
lighting  the  atreeta,  and  the  oommiaaionera  of  paving  them  and  keep- 
ing the  blghwaya  in  repair.  We  preeume  that  there  were  no  watdi- 
men  daring  the  Berolatlon,  except  the  militai7  gnarda.  In  regard  to 
offenaea  triable  in  the  City  Court,  aa  there  waa  no  aoch  tribunal  during 
the  Bevolution,  all  caaea  of  crime  had  to  be  tried  In  the  Quarter  See- 
aiona  for  the  oonnty  of  Philadelphia,  becanae  in  law,  or,  at  least,  bj 
general  conaent,  there  waa  no  city  of  Philadelphia  in  exlatenoe." 

^  By  the  act  of  April  4, 1796,  the  Councila  were  to  elect  the  mayor  on 
the  third  Tueeday  iu  October.  The  act  of  April  10, 1826,  repaaled  the 
flfth  aeotlon  of  the  act  of  April  4,  1796^  requiring  the  m«yor  to  be 
elected  from  among  the  aldermen,  and  authorised  Councila  to  elect  any 
dtisen,  and  the  act  of  Jane  21, 1839,  gave  tbe  people  the  right  to  elect 
the  mayor,  Ooundla  to  elect  where  no  candidate  reodved  a  m^ortty. 
Id  1838,  Swift  waa  elected  by  Ooundla. 

*  Beeled  under  the  Conatitution  of  1878,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
February,  the  term  of  olBce  to  commence  the  flrat  Monday  ia  April 
next  enaoing. 


his  office.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three 
years,  aiid  until  a  successor  shall  be  duly  qualified. 
The  amended  Constitution  of  1888  says,  in  regard  to 
sherifik  and  coroners :  One  person  shall  be  chosen  for 
each  office,  who  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Vacancies  to  be  filled  by  an  appointment, 
to  be  made  by  the  Governor,  until  the  next  general 
election,  and  until  a  successor  shall  be  duly  qualified. 
The  coroner  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office  until  an- 
other sheriff  shall  be  duly  commissioned.  No  person 
shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  twice  in  any  term  of 
six  years. 

BHBBIFFB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Teat,*  mentioned March  10, 1682-8 

Bei^jamin  Chambera,  cpmmlaaloned Oct.  24,1688 

BamuelfHeraent,^  oommlaaioned Oct.  23, 1684 

William  Carter,  oommiadoned Nor.  19, 1686 

John  Claypoole  *  commiadoned..................l8    9  mo.,  1^7 

John  White,  in  offlee April  26, 1693 

John  Claypoolc,*  awom  in.....«i... ..April  29, 1693 

Dr.  John  OrappJ  mentioned .21 '  8  mo.,  1701 

Thomae  Fkmier,*  appointed.^ ..Oct.  26, 1701 

John  Finney,*  appointed .......m»10    6  mo.,  1703 

Bei^amin  Wright,io  commiadoned Oct  4,1706 

John  Badd,"  appointed Feb.       6, 1706-6 

John  Finney,!'  {q  office..... ....» Jan.  27, 1706-7 

Peter  KTana,  mentioned April  18, 1707 

John  Bndd,  mentioned.^ Hay  19, 1712 

Owen  Boberta,!*  mentioned Oct.  3, 1717 

Owen  Owen,i<  oommiaaioned ..Oct.  4, 1726 

Oharlea  Bead,  commtadoned ..Oct.  4, 1729 

Septimna  Boblneon;  commlaaioned Oct  3, 1732 

Joaeph  Brientall,  oommiadoned Oct        3, 1736 

Septimua  Boblnaon.^*  commiaaioned Oct.  4, 1738 

John  Hyatt,  commlaaioned Oct.  3, 1741 

Micholaa  Scull,  oommiadoned Oct  4, 1744 

BIchard  SewelU*  oommiadoned... .....Oct  3, 1747 

laaac  Grlffltta,"  oommiaaioned...................Oct  3, 1760 

Samuel  Morria,  commiadoned March    6, 1762 

Jamea  Coultaa,  oomml«loned Oct.  4,1766 

Samuel  Mnrrla,  commiaaioned .Oct  26,1768 

Joeeph  Bedman,!*  commiaaioned.. Oct.  4, 1762 

William  Parr,  oommiadoned Oct  4,1764 

Joaei^  Bedman,  commlaaioned .Oct.       6,1767 

Jndah  Foulke,  €ommi'>doned....M ...........Oct.  4, 1770 

William  Deweea,  oommiedoned........ Oct  4, 1773 

William  Maatera,w  elected. Oct.  — ,  1776 


•  Mentioned  aa  aherllT;  late  a  merchant  of  London,  and  aherilfof 
Oheeter  County.    (See  Bmith'a  **  Hiatory  of  Delaware  County,**  629.) 

«Commifldon  extended  one  year,  and  oommiadon  recorded;  1  C.B., 
121. 

•  Held  office  until  4tb  11  mo.,  1689-90:  1  C.  B.,  280. 

•  He  waa  depoaed  aa  eUrk  and  ahcrilT  Feb.  12, 1697-98;  1  C.  B.,  498. 

f  Chimrgeon  (1  0.  B.,  478),  mentioned  aa  a  former  aheriflT;  2  C.  B.,  16. 

•  He  ia  mentioned  aa  aheriff,  June  20, 1700,  In  the  State  Paper  Office, 
London.  Aa  former  aheriff.  July  14, 1701 ;  2  C.  B ,  20.  He  redgned  hia 
office  "to  tranaport  himaelf  to  Bngland,**  10th  6th  mo.,  1703;  2  C.  B., 
98. 

•  John  Bndd  waa  elected  In  October,  1704,  but  the  Lieutenant-OoTer- 
nor  refuaed  to  commladon  him,  and  continued  Finney ;  2  Logan  Papen, 
186. 

MOttded  for  an  official  failure  Feb.  6, 1706;  2  C.  B.,  241, 869. 

11  Iq  office  until  October,  1706 ;  2  Logan  Papera,  186. 

II  Galled  **preaent  aheriff.**  ^ohn  Bodd  and  Henry  Flower  wert 
elected  aheriffa  Oct  1,  1706;  but  tbe  Ueuteuant-OoTemor  refkiaed  to 
notice  their  election,  and  Oaplaln  John  Finney  ia  called  "preaent 
aheriff**  (8  0.  B.,  308).    Finney  redgned  Feb.  1, 1706-7. 

M  Mentioned  aa  aheriff  of  the  previoua  year,  and  re-dected.  No 
aheriff  mentioned  by  name  in  1722, 1723,  I72i^  and  1726. 

H  Died  Aug.  6, 1741. 

It  Died  Jan.  7, 1767. 

M  Id  Colonial  Becorda,  BIchard  Sewell.  (Bee  6  O.B.,  120.)  In  Mlnutee 
of  Common  Coundl,  646,  It  ie  Shewell.  Hia  dgnatura  ia  Sewdl ;  but 
theae  are  but  two  apelUnga  of  the  aame  family  name. 

IT  See  6  C.  B.,  661 ;  March  6, 1762.    DIamlaaed  from  office. 

u  See  3  Pa.  ArehiTee  (Id  aeriea),  636.  Sheriff  for  1761  not  named,  no 
doubt  Bedman,  aa  it  appaara  to  have  been  the  rule  to  elect  the  aame 
peraoQ  for  three  yeara  auootadvely. 

)*  He  dedlned  to  act  or  qualify,  and  the  office  appeara  to  have  been 
Tacant  until  June  18, 1777 ;  11  a  B.,  217, 222. 
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JaniM  CiMpoole,!  appointed ^m......  Jnn*    18»  1T77 

William  Will,  alMted.....^,^ Oct.  14, 1780 

Thomaf  Proctor,  alMted » .Oot.  80, 1783 

JoMph  Oowpertbwalto,  alaetod Oct.  14, 1786 

Junra  Asb,i  elected ^ .Oct  80, 1788 

William  Will,  elected ^ 1791  to    1794 

Joho  Baker,  elected 1794  to    1797 

Jooathan  PeDixiee,  elected JllVI  to    1800 

Israel  lararl,  elected. ^ 1800  to    1803 

Joba  Barker,*  elected. 1808  to    1807 

William  T.  DonaldeoD,  elected. ..1807  to    1810 

Fraude  Johneton,  elected... 1810  to    1813 

Jacob  Fitler,  elected ^...... 1813  to    1816 

Thomaa  TnixlOD,^  elected.. 1816  to    1819 

Caleb  Nortb,  elected 1819  to    1882 

Jacob  O.  Ti70D,»  elected Oct.  19, 1822 

JohD  l>ongbi8i,«  appointed 1823  to    1826 

Jacob  Strembeck,  elected 1826  to    1829 

George  Bees,  elected 1829  to    1832 

Benjamin  Duncan,  elected......^ 1832  to    1836 

John  G.Watmough,  elected 1836  to    1838 

Daniel  Fitler.  elected .^...1838  to    1841 

Heniy  Murrie,'  elected .....——  — ,  1841 

William  A.  Porter,*  appointed.. ....^.......Dec.  — ,  1848 

Morton  McMichael,  elected 1843  to    1846 

Henry  Lelar,  elected 1846  to    1849 

William  Deal,  elected .1849  to    1862 

flamael  Allen, elected 1862  to    1866 

George  Megee,^  elected ^.........^.......1866  to    1868 

William  H.  Kern,  elected  ^ 1868  to    1861 

Robert  Ewlug,lo  elected . 1861  to    1862 

John  Thompeon,  In  offlce 1862  to    1864 

Henry  C.  Howell,  elected 1864  to    1867 

Peter  Lyle,  elected 1867  to    1870 

William  B.  Leedi,  elected 1870  to    1873 

William  Elliott,  elected 1873  to    1876 

William  H.  Wriftht,"  elected 1876  to    1880 

Knocb  Taylor,  elected 1880  to    1883 

George  de  Benneville  Kelm,  elected Nov.  7, 1883 

Masters  of  Bolls  and  the  Keoorder  of  Beods.— 

The  oflSce  of  master  of  rolls  was  created  by  the  twen- 
tieth section  of  the  laws  agreed  on  in  England,  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  Third  month  (May  7),  1682,  viz. :  "  And 
to  prevent  frauds  and  Texations  suits  within  said  proT- 
ince,  that  all  charters,  gifts,  grants,  and  conveyances 
of  land  (except  leases  for  a  year  or  under),  and  all 
bills,  bonds,  and  specialties  above  five  pounds,  and 
not  under  three  months,  made  in  said  province,  shall 
be  enrolled  or  registered  in  the  public  enrollment- 
office  of  the  said  province  within  the  space  of  two 
months  next  after  the  making  thereof,  else  to  be  void 
in  law.  And  all  deeds,  grants,  and  conveyances  of 
land  (except  as  aforesaid)  within  the  said  province 
and  made  out  of  the  said  province  shall  be  enrolled 
or  registered  as  aforesaid,  within  six  months  after 
making  thereof,  and  settling  and  constituting  an  en- 
rollment-office or  registry  within  said  province,  else 
to  be  void  in  law  against  all  persons  whatsoever/' 
(See  "  Frame  of  Laws,"  1  C.  B.,  pp.  27,  28,  sees.  17 
and  18.) 

The  master  of  rolls  was  the  keeper  of  the  "  Pub- 
lique  Records  for  the  County  of  Philadelphia  and  for 


1  See  in  8  Archives,  321,  hit  letter  of  Jnne  14, 1780,  In  refirenee  to 
hie  ierrlcee. 

•  See  16  C.  B.,  667, 679. 

•  At  the  election  In  1806,  there  wae  "  do  choice,"  and  Barker  remained 
in  offlce  nntil  1807. 

•  Commodore  Thomae  Tmxton  wae  a  dittingniehed  offlcer  of  the  United 
Stetes  navy,  lh>m  which  he  had  radgned.  He  died  In  Philadelphia  In 
1822,  aged  MTenty-eeTen  yean. 

•  Dlrd  in  1823. 

•  Afterward  regularly  elected  and  commlieloned. 

T  Died  suddenly  Deo.  1, 1842.  •  Appointed  hy  the  QoTcmor. 

•  Died  Jan.  18, 1882,  aged  letenty. 

10  His  election  was  contested  snccessftally  by  Alderman  John  Thomp- 
son, 
u  See  Conatltntion  of  1878,  artlole  adT.  section  1. 


Entring  of  all  Judgments  of  County,  publique  Pro- 
ceedings of  Justice,  L^al  Oases,  and  all  other  Instru- 
ments w"^  are  by  Law  to  be  inrolled  and  Recorded" 
(1  C.  B.,  214).  The  office  of  recorder  of  deeds  of 
Philadelphia  was  created  by  act  of  May  28, 1715,  and 
was  separated  from  that  of  the  master  of  rolls  by  act 
of  Assembly  of  March  14, 1777.  Bead's  "  Digest," 
841 ;  Dallas'  "  Laws,"  vol.  i.,  781.  The  second  sec- 
tion names  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  each  county. 
The  Council  appointed  the  master  of  rolls,  the  As- 
sembly the  recorder  of  deeds.  The  act  of  March  29, 
1809,  abolished  the  office  of  master  of  rolls.  A  por- 
tion of  the  roll-books  are  in  the  offlce  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  rest  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  this  State.  In  Mc- 
Caraher  vs.  The  Commonwealth  (5  W.  &  S.,  p.  26),  it 
is  said  by  Judge  Sergeant,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  office  of  recorder  of 
deeds,  ''althongh  unknown  to  the  common  law,  has 
been  coeval  with  our  province  and  State,  being  part 
of  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  between  William 
Penn  and  the  first  purchasers,  in  1682,  and  reduced 
after  various  efforts  to  a  regular  system  by  the  act  of 
1715,  which  continues  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 
code  on  the  subject,  and  this  office  may  be  said  to 
form  the  pivot  on  which  all  our  titles  to  real  estate 
turn.  The  design  of  it  has  been  to  furnish  a  perma- 
nent record  of  all  titles  and  muniments  of  real  estate, 
and  many  of  personal,  to  which  parties  may  have  re- 
course for  exemplifications  that  have  the  same  force 
and  efficacy  as  the  originals.  But  there  is  another 
equally  if  not  more  important  design,  which  is  to  en- 
able all  persons  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
titles  to  real  estate  by  deeds  and  conveyances,  and 
also  of  charges  and  encumbrances  existing  on  them 
by  way  of  mortgage." 

THK  If  A8TEB8  OF  BOLLS. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  by  letters  patent ......^87,  10  br.,  168S 

Patrick  Boblnson,  depnty ....... ..........—     — ,  1686 

William  Markham,  in  offlce — ,  1888 

Thomas  Lloyd,is  Iq  offlce Ji     7  mo.,  1680 

DaTid  Lloyd,  deputy .....1     1  mo.,  1688 

Patrick  Bubineon,  commissioned ...........Jane    16, 1694 

Darld  Uoyd,i«  In  offlce 12  br.     7, 1607-48 

Thomas  Story,  oommlisioned 4  mo.    26, 1700 

Ortfflth  Owen,  deputy ........ May     11, 1702 

Maurice  Usle,  deputy Feb.       1, 1706 

Charles  Brockden,^  commissioned May     28, 1716 

William  Parr,  commissioned Sept    28, 1767 

John  Morris,  Jr.,  commissioned March  2i(,  1777 

Matthew  Irwin,  oommlsrioned March  14, 1786 

John  M.  Irwin,  deputy Mrrch  27, 1800 

Timothy  Matlack,^  commissioned.. April    14, 1800 

The  list  of  masters  of  rolls,  printed  in  9  Pa. 
Archives,  628  (2d  series),  is  very  imperfect  and  in- 
correct, for  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Charles 
Brockden  was  made  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county 


u  Bssnmsd  the  offlce  6th  Seventh  month,  which  he  claimed  was  his 
for  life. 

u  1  ArehlTcs,  126.    PsiIuhm  a  deputy  only 

M  A  clerk  and  deputy  (In  1712)  under  Mr.  Stoiy,  and  on  his  retirement 
was  appointed  and  commissioned  master  of  the  rolls,  and  was  in  offlce 
OTer  fifty-two  years.  Besisned  1767,  and  died  Oct  20, 1769,  aged  ninety- 
five  years  and  six  months. 

u  Timothy  Matlaok  died  April  16, 1829,  aged  nlneQr-nlne  jean. 
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of  Philadelphia  by  the  act  of  May  28, 1715,  and  at 
the  same  time  appointed  master  of  rolls,  and  that  he 
held  those  offices  for  over  fifty-two  yean,  and  until 
his  retirement  in  1767,  so  that  Andrew  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  William  Allen,  Tench  Francis, 
and  Benjamin  Chew  never  were  the  masters  of  rolls, 
nor  did  Andrew  Allen  ever  hold  such  a  position.  On 
page  629  of  the  same  work  Arthur  Cook  is  given  as 
the  first  chief  justice  of  the  province  from  1681  to 
1684.  As  the  Supreme  Provincial  Court  was  created 
by  order  of  Council  of  "  y«  1st  of  y*  2d  mo.,"  1684, 
and  as  the  charter  to  William  Penn  was  not  signed 
until  March  4, 1681,  the  statement  is  unaccountable, 
and  a  serious  error  in  an  official  publication.  The 
first  chief  justice  was  Dr.  Nicholas  More  (not  Moore), 
and  C.  J.  Robeson's  name  was  not  Bobson,  as  given. 
The  register-general  of  wills  in  1712  is  called  Hayne ; 
it  should  be  Mayne,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Irish 
fiunily.  There  are  many  other  errors  in  the  lists  g^  ven, 
but  they  are  not  as  important  as  those  here  corrected. 


THK  BKCOBDKBS  OT  DSKPS. 

CbarlM  Brockden.  by  met  of ^ .May  28, 1716 

William  Parr,  comntiaBioned Sept.  28, 1767 

John  KorriB,  Jr.,*  by  act  of. March  14, 1777 

Matthew  Irwin,  oommiMlooed March  10, 1786 

Edward  Fox,  in  ofllce 1799  to    1809 

JuDesCarvon,  In  office 1809  to    1816 

Matthew  Bandall,  in  office 1816  to    1819 

laeae  Worrell,  In  office. 1819  to    1821 

John  Harrieoo,  in  office.^ 1821  to    1824 

George  W.  lUter,  In  office 1824  to    1830 

Alexander  McOaraber,  in  office 18.%  to    1836 

Samael  Hndflon  Fliher,*  in  office 1836  to    1838 

John  Swift,  for  anexirfrfld  tern 1838  to    1889 

George  8mltb,>  in  office 18H9  to    1842 

Richard  L.  Lloyd,  in  office 1842  to    1846 

Andrew  Miller,  in  office 1846  to    1H48 

George  W.  Oolladay.  In  office 1848  to    1861 

Thomas  Helm,^  In  office 1861  to    1864 

Bobert  D.  Wllkinion,  in  office 1864  to    1867 

Albert  D.  Boilean,  in  office 1867  to    1860 

Alfred  C.  Banner,  In  office I860  to    1863 

Lewie  R.  Broomall,  in  office J863  to    1866 

Josfana  Thomae  Owen,  in  office 1866  to    1869 

John  A.  Hooieman,  in  office 1869  to    1872 

F.  Theodore  Walton,  In  office ....1872  to    1876 

DaTid  B.  Lane,  in  office ..1876  to    1879 

Loafs  Wagner,  in  office 1879  to    1882 

John  0*Dunnel.  In  office 1882    to    

Joseph  Kennard  Fletcher,  deputy to    

BS0OBDKB8  OF  TBK  OITT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Thomas  Story,  by  the  city  charter ».Oct.  26, 1701 

DaTid  Lloyd,  by  Common  Cooncil — ,  1702 

Bobert  Af>sheton,  by  Common  Conndl Aug.  3, 1708 

Andrew  Hamilton,  by  G»mmon  Goancil June  12, 1727 

William  Allen,  by  Common  Oonncil Ang.  7, 1741 

Tench  Francis,  by  Common  Council ~.()ct.  2, 1760 

Beqjamiu  Chew,  by  Common  Council ...Aug.  29, 1766 

Andrew  Allen,*  by  Common  Council June  26, 1774 

Alexander  Wiloocks,  by  Councils — ,  1789 

Alexander  J.  Dallas,  by  OoTernor — ,  1801 

Moses  Levy,  by  Governor ...— •  — ^  1802 

Mahlon  Diokemn,  by  GoTemor > July  22, 1808 

Joseph  Beed,  by  GoTemor Oct.  — ,  1810 

Joseph  McIlTaine,*  by  Governor Aug.  19, 1829 

John  BouTier,  by  Governor Jan.  9, 1836 

Samuel  Bash,7  by  Governor April  80, 1838 

Blcbard  Yanx,*  by  Governor Aug.  1, 1841 

Bobert  M.  Lee,  by  Governor Jlsy  18, 1847 

Joeeph  Enen,  by  Governor March  12, 1868 


1  Died  March  9, 1786.  *  Died  December,  1838. 

*  Eleeted  Nov.  II,  1839. 

4  Died  Anf.  0, 1880,  aged  seTtnty-two. 

»  Andrew  Allen  was  deelarsd  a  traitor,  and  tiie  office  was  Tacant  until 
1789. 

•  Bcsigned  in  December,  1836.  t  Bssigned  July  22, 1841. 
«  Bssigoed  May  17, 1847. 


Jaa^es  Giren,*  by  OoTemor April    16, 1868 

Matthew  Btonley  Qaay,io  by  GoTemor ..April    18, 1878 

DaTid  H.  Lane»u  by  GoTernor Jan.     81, 1879 

Guardians  of  the  Poor.— The  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  is  composed  of  twelve  memhers.  The 
Select  and  Common  Councils  meet  in  joint  conventioA 
in  June  of  each  year,  and  elect  four  persons  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  serve  for  three  years  in  place  of 
four  whose  terms  are  about  to  expire,  one  of  whom 
BO  elected  shall  represent  the  political  minority. 

The  board  annually  elects  a  president  and  such 
other  officers  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  trans- 
action of  business. 

Each  member  of  the  board  takes  an  oath  or  affir- 
mation that  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  guardian  of  the  poor  truly  and  impartially  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

All  indentures  of  apprenticeship  by  the  guardians 
shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  said  board  appoint  suitable  persons  as  visitors 
of  the  poor ;  the  said  visitors  are  continued  in  office 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  and  give  such  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  as  may  be 
required.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  act  as 
agents  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  when  called  upon  by  an  applicant  for  relief,  or 
by  a  citizen  in  behalf  of  any  poor  person,  to  visit 
such  party  without  delay  and,  after  full  examination, 
to  report,  in  writing,  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  stating  the  residence, 
name,  age,  sex,  color,  birthplace,  number  of  children,  if 
any,  on  receipt  of  which  report,  the  board,  if  satisfied  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  directs  the  mode  and  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  relief  to  be  furnished  to  such 
applicant,  and  causes  the  name,  residence,  and  amount 
of  relief  directed  to  be  furnished,  to  be  entered  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  in  all 
cases  of  sudden  emergencies,  when  the  party  cannot 
be  removed  to  the  hospital  or  almshouse,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  visitor,  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
guardians,  to  administer  such  relief  as  the  case  may 
require ;  the  particulars  of  the  case  and  the  amount 
of  relief  are  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
guardians.  All  relief  granted  to  out-door  poor  is 
temporary. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  are  authorized  to  put  out 
as  apprentices  to  some  trade  or  calling  all  poor  chil- 
dren who  become  chargeable,  that  is,  the  children  of 
such  poor  persons  as  are  dead  without  leaving  any 
property,  or  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them,  or  who,  if  living,  have  deserted  them ;  males  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  females  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  And  the  said  guardians  are  author- 
ized to  bind  out,  as  aforesaid,  all  children  that  have 
received  public  support,  either  in  the  almshouse  or 


*  GiTen  died  Oct.  11, 1880,  aged  forty-six  yean. 
10  Appointed  under  the  not  of  April  18, 1878 ;  resigned  Jan.  28, 1879. 
»  Oasted  1S83. 
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children's  asylum,  although  their  parents  demand 
their  discharge  from  said  institutions,  unless  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  their  support  be  refunded. 

The  said  board,  annually,  at  the  first  stated  meeting 
of  Councils  in  the  month  of  January,  report  to  them 
a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments made  by  them  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and 
they,,  annually,  not  later  than  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
are  required  to  report  to  Councils  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  their  depart- 
ment during  the  then  fiscal  year,  and  the  items  of 
such  expenses,  with  an  estimate  of  their  receipts  for 
the  same  time. 

The  said  board  is  required  to  keep  an  account  with 
all  the  poor  districts  of  Pennsylvania  of  all  the  out- 
door relief  furnished  in  behalf  of  paupers  having  a 
legal  settlement  therein  according  to  the  several  acts 
of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

Warrants  for  the  payment  of  appropriations  made 
to  the  department  are  drawn  by  the  president  of  the 
board,  and  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  any  warrant 
the  secretary  takes  a  receipt  for  the  same,  which 
specifies  its  number,  date,  amount,  and  the  service 
or  supplies  for  payment  of  which  is  issued,  and  each 
warrant  is  accompanied  by  a  bill  containing  the  items 
which  comprise  the  sum  for  which  it  is  drawn.  The 
bill  is  signed  by  the  person  claiming  its  amount,  and 
to  be  delivered  to  the  controller,  and  filed  by  him. 

All  moneys  due  to  jurors,  witnesses,  and  arbitra- 
tors, which  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the 
clerks,  prothonotaries,  or  officers  of  any  of  the  courts, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  county  commissioners,  or  their 
clerks,  within  the  said  city  and  county,  and  shall  not 
be  demanded  by  or  paid  over  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons lawfully  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  which 
shall  not  have  been  paid  over  or  demanded  within 
twelve  months  from  the  receipt  thereof,  shall  belong 
to  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  shall  be  paid 
over  to  them ;  and  the  said  sheriff,  clerks,  prothono- 
taries, officers,  and  county  commissioners  shall  keep 
separate  accounts  of  the  said  moneys,  and  furnish 
copies  thereof  to  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  January,  in  each 
and  every  year,  and  pay  over  the  same  forthwith  to 
the  said  guardians  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

If  any  husband  or  father,  being  within  the  limits 
of  this  commonwealth,  shall  separate  himself  from 
his  wife,  or  from  his  children,  or  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren, without  reasonable  cause,  or  shall  neglect  to 
maintain  his  wife  or  children,  it  is  lawful  for  any 
alderman,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate  of  this 
commonwealth,  upon  information  made  before  him 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  his  wife  or  children,  or 
either  of  them,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  to 
issue  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  to  any  constable 
for  the  arrest  of  the  person  against  whom  the  in- 
formation shall  be  made  as  aforesaid,  and  bind  him 
over,  with  one  sufficient  surety,  to  appear  at  the  next 


Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  there  to  answer  the  charge 
of  desertion. 

The  information,  proceedings  thereon,  and  warrant 
shall  be  returned  to  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, when  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  court,  after 
hearing,  to  order  the  person  against  whom  complaint 
has  been  made,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  to  pay  such 
sum  as  said  court  shall  think  reasonable  and  proper 
for  the  comfortable  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
said  wife  or  children,  or  both,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month,  and  to  commit  such  person 
to  the  county  prison,  there  to  remain  until  he  comply 
with  such  order,  or  give  security  by  one  or  more  sure- 
ties to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  such  sum  as  the 
court  shall  direct  for  the  compliance  therewith. 

The  father  and  grandfather,  and  the  mother  and 
grandmother,  and  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
every  poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person, 
or  other  poor  person  within  said  city,  not  able  to 
work,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  shall,  at  their  own 
charges,  relieve  and  maintain  every  such  poor  person 
as  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  order  and  direct 

The  husband  of  every  wife,  whose  father  or  grand- 
father, mother  or  grandmother,  children  or  grandchil- 
dren, shall  be  poor,  blind,  lame,  impotent,  or  other- 
wise unable  to  maintain  himself  or  herself,  and  being 
within  the  said  city,  not  able  to  work,  shall,  if  of 
sufficient  ability,  at  his  or  their  own  charges,  relieve 
and  maintain  every  such  poor  person  as  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  shall  order  and  direct,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  seven  dollars  for  every  month  he  shall  fail 
therein :  Provided,  That  such  relief  so  furnished  by 
such  husband  shall  be  demanded  only  where  such 
husband  shall  have  obtained  possession  of  personal 
property,  or  be  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of 
real  estate  belonging  to  his  said  wife,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  such  property  so  ac- 
quired by  his  marriage. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  men  separate  themselves 
without  reasonable  cause  from  their  wives,  and  desert 
their  children,  and  women  also  desert  their  children, 
leaving  them  a  charge  on  the  city,  although  such 
persons  may  have  estates,  rights,  and  credits  which 
should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  such  wives 
or  children :  Therefore,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  the  city,  having  first 
obtained  a  warrant  or  order  from  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  where  such  wife  or  children  shall  be  so 
left  or  neglected,  to  take  and  seize  so  much  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  and  receive  so 
much  of  the  annual  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  such  husband,  father,  or  mother  as  such 
justice  shall  order  and  direct  for  providing  for  such 
wife,  and  for  maintaining  and  bringing  up  such  child 
or  children ;  which  warrant  or  order,  being  confirmed 
at  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  court  there  to  make  an  order  for 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  dispose  of  such  goods 
and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
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or  10  much  of  them  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit ;  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits, 
or  so  mnch  of  them  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  said 
court,  of  his  or  her  lands  or  tenements  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid ;  and  if  no  real  or  personal  estate, 
rights  and  credits  of  such  husband,  father,  or  mother 
can  be  found,  wherewith  provision  may  be  made  as 
aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  law  Ail  to  and  for  the 
said  court  to  order  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  they 
shall  think  reasonable  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
wife  or  children  so  neglected,  and  commit  such  hus- 
band, fiither,  or  mother  to  the  common  jail,  there  to 
remain  until  he  or  she  comply  with  the  said  order, 
give  security  for  the  performance  thereof,  or  be  others 
wise  discharged  by  the  said  court ;  and  on  complaint 
made  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  wife  or  chil- 
dren there  being  so  neglected,  such  justice  shall  take 
security  from  the  husband,  father,  or  mother,  neglect- 
ing as  aforesaid,  for  his  or  her  appearance  at  the  next 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  there  to  abide  the  deter- 
mination of  such  court,  and  for  want  of  security  to 
commit  such  persons. 

Every  master  or  commander  of  any  ship,  or  other 
vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  from  any 
country  out  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  other 
of  the  United  States  than  this  State,  shall,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  in  the  said  port,  make  a  report  in  writing,  on 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, or,  in  case  of  his  sickness  or  absence,  to  the 
recorder  of  said  city,  or  to  any  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  of  the  name,  place  of  birth,  and  last  legal 
settlement  (if  known),  age,  and  occupation  of  every 
person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  a  passenger  in 
such  ship  or  vessel  on  her  last  voyage  from  any  coun- 
try out  of  the  United  States  into  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  all  the  passengers  who  shall  have 
been  landed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  land  from 
such  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  place  during  such  her  last 
voyage,  or  have  been  put  on  board,  or  suffered  and 
permitted  to  go  on  board  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  said  port,  and  of 
the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  and  con- 
signee or  consignees  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  the 
penalty  on  such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner 
or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  severally  and  respectively,  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars for  every  person  neglected  to  be  reported  as  afore- 
said, and  for  every  person  whose  name,  place  of  birth, 
and  last  l^al  settlement,  age,  and  occupation,  or 
either  or  any  of  such  particulars,  or  the  name  or 
names  of  the  owners  or  consignees  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  fiilsely  reported  as  aforesaid. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor,  recorder, 
alderman,  or  justice  to  require,  by  a  short  indorse- 
ment on  the  aforesaid  report,  every  such  master  or 
commander  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  bound 
with  two  sufficient  sureties  (to  be  approved  of  by  the 
said  Board  of  Guardians),  to  the  said  (guardians  of 


the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia),  in  such  sum  aa 
the  mayor,  recorder,  alderman,  or  justice  may  think 
proper,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  each  passenger  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  said  guar- 
dians and  their  successors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  from  all  and  every  expense  or  charge  which  shall 
or  may  be  incurred  by  them  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  any  such  person,  or  for  the  support  of  the 
child  or  children  of  any  such  persons  which  may  be 
born  after  such  importation,  in  case  such  person,  or 
any  such  child  or  children,  shall  at  any  time  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  said  bond  become  charge- 
able to  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  mayor  and  recorder  shall 
be  paid  by  the  said  master  or  commander,  and  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  preparing  said  bond; 
and  if  any  such  master  or  commander  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  give  such  bond  within  five  days  after  such 
vessel  shall  have  so  arrived  at  the  said  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, every  such  master  or  commander,  and  the 
owner  or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees  of  such  ship 
or  vessel,  severally  and  respectively,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
person  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for 
whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  shall  have  determined 
that  bond  should  be  given  as  aforesaid,  to  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Every  ship  or  vessel  on  board  of  which  any  such 
person,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may 
have  been  a  passenger  shall  be  liable  for  the  said 
penalties. 

Upon  information  given  to  the  mayor  or  recorder 
of  the  dty,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  that  any  old  persons,  infants, 
maimed,  lunatics,  or  any  vagabond  or  vagrant  per- 
sons, are  imported,  come,  or  are  brought  within  the 
said  city,  the  mayor  or  recorder,  or  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  shall 
cause  such  aged  persons,  infants,  or  impotent  or  va- 
grant persons  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  if  upon 
examination  they  shall  judge  that  such  person  or  per- 
sons are  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  said  city, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor  or  recorder,  or 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  as  aforesaid,  by  warrant  or 
otherwise,  to  send  for  the  master  or  merchant,  or 
other  person  who  imported  any  such  infiint,  lunatic, 
aged,  maimed,  impotent,  or  vagrant  person  or  persons, 
as  are  likely  to  become  chargeable  as  aforesaid,  and 
upon  proof  made  of  their  being  the  importers  or 
owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  which  said  infant, 
lunatic,  aged,  maimed,  impotent,  or  vagrant  person, 
who  shall  be  judged  likely  to  become  chargeable,  as 
aforesaid,  were  imported,  then  the  said  mayor  or  re- 
corder, or  any  two  of  the  justices,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may  compel  the  said  master,  merchant,  or  im- 
porter of  such  infant,  lunatic,  maimed,  aged,  impo- 
tent, or  vagrant  person  or  persons  to  give  sufficient 
security  to  carry  and  transport  such  infant,  lunatic, 
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maimed,  aged,  impotent,  or  vagrant  person  or  persons 
to  the  plaoe  or  places  whence  such  person  or  persons 
were  imported  or  brought  from,  or  otherwise  to  in- 
demnify the  inhabitants  of  the  city  from  any  charge 
that  may  come  or  be  bronght  upon  them  by  such 
infant,  lunatic,  maimed,  ag^,  impotent,  or  vagrant 
person  or  persons:  Promded^  That  any  one  feeling 
aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
If  any  housijBkeeper  or  inhabitant  of  the  said  city 
shall  take  into,  receive,  or  entertain  in  his  or  her  house 
or  houses  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  (all  mari- 
ners coming  into  this  State,  and  every  other  healthy 
person  coming  from  any  foreign  port  immediately  into 
the  said  State,  only  excepted),  being  persons  who 
have  not  gained  a  legal  settlement  in  some  other 
township,  borough,  or  place  within  this  State,  and 
shall  not  give  notice  in  writing,  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  within  three  days  next  after  the  taking 
into  or  entertaining  any  person  or  persons  in  his  or 
her  house,  within  the  said  city,  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  or  some  of  them,  of  the  said  city,  such  in- 
habitant or  housekeeper,  being  thereof  legally  con- 
victed by  testimony  of  one  credible  witness,  on  oath 
or  affirmation  before  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  re- 
siding in  the  said  district  or  township,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  four  dollars  for  every  offense,  the  one 
moiety  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  said  city,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  informer,  to  be  levied  on  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  delinquent,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  distress,  the  ofifender  to  be  committed  to  the 
Jail  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  there  to 
remain  without  bail  or  mainprise  for  the  space  of 
ten  days.  In  case  the  person  or  persons  so  enter- 
tained or  concealed  shall  become  poor  and  unable  to 
maintain  him  or  herself,  and  cannot  be  removed  to  the 
place  of  his  or  her  last  legal  settlement  in  this  or  any 
other  State,  if  any  such  he  or  she  hath,  or  shall  die, 
and  not  have  wherewithal  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  or  her  funeral,  then  in  such  case  the  housekeeper 
or  person  convicted  of  entertaining  or  concealing 
such  poor  person  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  for  and 
maintain  such  poor  and  indigent  person  or  persons ; 
and  in  case  of  such  poor  person's  death  shall  pay  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  so  much  money  as  shall  be  ex- 
pended on  the  burying  of  such  poor  and  indigent  per- 
son or  persons ;  and  upon  refusing  so  to  do,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  city,  and 
they  are  required  to  assess  a  sum  of  money  on  the  per- 
son or  persons  so  convicted,  from  time  to  time,  by  a 
weekly  assessment,  for  maintaining  such  poor  and  indi- 
gent person  or  persons,  or  assess  a  sum  of  money  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  such  poor  person's  funeral,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  in  case  the  party  convicted 
ehall  refuse  to  pay  the  sum  of  money  so  assessed  or 
charged  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  for  the  uses 
aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  levied  on  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  offender,  but  if  such  person  have  no 
goods  to  satisfy  the  money  so  assessed  for  him  or  her 
to  pay,  then  said  justices  may  commit  th»  offender  to 


prison,  there  to  remain  until  dischai|^  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law* 

Where  any  person  not  having  leg^l  settlement 
within  the  city  shall  be  relieved  and  provided  for 
temporarily  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  it  is  lawful 
for  the  guardians  to  transmit  with  the  poor  and  indi- 
gent person  or  persons  so  as  aforesaid  relieved,  to  his 
last  place  of  legal  settlement,  a  bill  containing  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  relief  of  such  poor 
or  indigent  person  or  persons,  certified  under  the  seal 
of  the  corporation,  and  attested  by  the  oath  or  affirm- 
ation of  the  guardian  furnishing  or  expending  the 
same,  which  bill  shall  be  received  by  the  overseers 
or  justices  of  the  township  or  place  where  the  said 
poor  or  indigent  person  or  persons  were  last  legally 
settled,  and  the  overseers  of  the  plaoe  or  township  to 
which  such  poor  and  indigent  person  or  persons  shall 
be  so  as  aforesaid  removed,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the 
amount  adjudged  to  be  due,  whether  notice  has  been 
given  to  them  or  not,  of  the  pauper's  being  within 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

If  any  poor  person  or  persons  shall  remove  out  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  into  any  other  township, 
borough,  or  place  within  this  State,  or  shall  remove 
out  of  any  borough,  township,  or  place  into  the  said 
city,  and  shall  fall  sick  or  die  before  he  or  she  hath 
gained  a  legal  settlement  in  the  said  city,  district,  or 
township,  or  other  township  or  borough  to  which  he 
or  she  shall  come,  so  that  such  person  or  persons 
cannot  be  removed,  the  guardians  of  the  said  city  or 
overseers  of  the  said  other  township  or  borough  into 
which  such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  to  come,  or 
one  of  them,  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
respectively  give  notice  to  the  overseers  of  such 
township  or  borough,  or  to  the  guardians  of  the  said 
city  (as  it  may  happen  to  be  necessary),  where  such 
person  or  persons  had  last  gained  a  legal  settle- 
ment, or  to  one  of  the  said  overseers  or  guardians, 
of  the  name,  circumstances,  and  conditions  of  such 
person  or  persons.  And  if  such  overseers  of  a  town- 
ship or  borough,  or  guardians  of  the  said  city  to 
whom  such  notice  shall  be  so  given,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  pay  the  money  expended,  as  well  before 
as  after  the  said  notice,  for  the  use  of  such  poor 
person  or  persons,  and  to  take  order  for  relieving 
and  maintaining  such  poor  person  or  persons,  or  in 
case  of  his,  her,  or  their  death,  before  notice  can  be 
given  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  request  being  made, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  money  'expended  in 
maintaining  and  burying  such  poor  person  or  per- 
sons, then  and  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawfiil 
for  any  two  justices  of  the  county  where  such  poor 
person  or  persons  were  last  l^ally  settled,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon  complaint 
made  to  them,  to  cause  ^1  such  sums  of  money  aa 
were  necessarily  expended  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  poor  person  or  persons  during  the  whole  time  of 
his,  her,  or  their  sickness;  and  in  case  he,  she,  or  they 
die,  for  his,  her,  or  their  burial  by  warrant  under 
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tbdr  hands  and  seals,  to  be  directed  to  some  con* 
stable  of  the  said  city,  township,  or  boroagh,  to  be 
levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  said  guardian  or  gaardians,  overseer  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  so  neglecting  or  refusing  to  be  paid 
to  the  guardians  or  OTerseers  aforesaid,  where  such 
poor  person  or  persons  happened  to  be  sick  or  to  die 
as  aforesaid. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  are  authorised  whenever 
any  person  or  persons  shall  be  received  into  the  alms- 
house, to  inquire  into  the  situation  and  drcumstancee 
of  such  persons,  and  into  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced his  or  her  application  for  relief;  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  said  guardians  the  case  shall  be  such 
as  to  make  it  expedient,  they  shall  cause  to  be  opened 
in  the  books  of  the  almshouse  an  account  with  the 
person  or  persons  so  received,  and  shall  charge  him, 
her,  or  them,  a  fair  and  moderate  price  for  the  main- 
tenance and  other  articles  furnished  for  their  relief; 
and  shall  credit  such  persons  with  a  just  and  liberal 
allowance  for  any  work  they  may  perform  or  services 
they  may  have  rendered ;  and  persons  who  may  be 
sent  to  the  hospital  and  cured  of  any  disease  brought 
on  by  vicious  habits  shall  be  removed  to  the  house  of 
employment;  and  also,  any  idle,  disorderly,  and 
vagrant  person  who  may  be  sent  to  the  said  alms- 
house by  any  of  the  said  guardians,  may  be  detained 
in  the  said  house  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
compelled  to  perform  such  work  and  services  as  the 
said  board  may  order  and  direct,  until  they  have 
compensated  by  their  labor  for  the  expenses  incurred 
on  their  account,  unless  discharged  by  special  per^ 
mission  of  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Guardians  to  furnish  such 
person  or  persons  as  aforesaid  with  suflScient  work 
and  employment,  according  to  their  physical  abilities, 
so  that  the  opportunity  of  reimbursement  may  be 
fully  afforded;  and  the  said  Board  of  Guardians 
are  anthorized  and  empowered  to  exercise  such  power 
as  may  be  necessary  to  compel  all  persons  within  the 
said  almshouse  and  house  of  employment  to  do  and 
perform  all  such  work,  labor,  and  services  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  said  Board  of  Guardians: 
J^ovided,  The  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
dition or  ability  of  such  person. 

The  several  constituted  authorities  having  care  and 
charge  of  the  poor  in  the  respective  counties,  districts, 
and  townships  of  this  commonwealth  have  authority 
to  send  to  the  asylum  such  insane  paupers  under  their 
charge  as  they  may  deem  proper  subjects ;  and  they 
shall  be  severally  chargeable  with  the  expenses  of  the 
care  and  maintenance  and  removal  to  and  from  the 
asylum  of  such  paupers. 

If  the  guardians,  directors,  or  overseers  of  the  poor, 
to  whom  any  patient  who  shall  be  in  the  asylum  is 
chargeable,  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  upon  demand 
made,  to  pay  to  the  trustees  the  expenses  of  the  care, 
maintenance,  and  removal  of  such  patient,  and  also, 
in  the  event  of  death,  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  such 


patient,  the  said  trustees  are  authorised  and  empow- 
ered to  collect  the  same  as  debts  of  a  like  nature  are 
collected. 

The  appropriations  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
for  1882  were : 


HocplUl  deiMitmrat 129,616 

iDMoe  departments ^ 13JM6 

OhildreD't  fttylom ~.  1,467 

HouM  (CDentlly 816,060 

Manufactoring  department iiO,730 

Farm  and  Bloekley  eetate. ..~.  11^27 

Oat-door  ezpeuea ~.  26,410 

DoAciencT  Mil,  1876-n ^ 1,160 

Coetof  Mareton  Street  lewer 662 


$428,118 


PBB8IDXNT8  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  THK   0UABDIAN8  OF  THl 

POOB. 


1830.  Thomas  P.  Oope. 
1836.  George  W.  Jonee. 

1847.  William  O.  Flanagan. 

1848.  Daniel  S.  Beldeman. 

1849.  William  0.  Flanagan. 

1862.  Michael  Day. 

1863.  Robert  P.  King. 

1864.  Frederick  M.  Adams. 
1866.  Joseph  B.  Smith. 
1866.  OliTer  KTani. 


1867.  Jamee  D.  Brown. 

1868.  Dr.  Geoi^e  Buhn. 
1860.  Slhanan  W.  Keyeer. 
186a  John  U.  Marie. 
1866.  Qeoife  Srety. 
1868.  John  M.  Wbitall. 
1874.  John  P.  Terree. 
1876.  Jamee  8.  Cbamhera. 

1882.  John  Hnggard. 

1883.  Sdward  F.  HoOhian. 


Water  Department^ — Councils  elect  every  three 
years  a  chief  engineer  of  this  department.  He  has 
charge  of  the  water-works,  including  mill-houses, 
steam-engine  houses  and  their  machinery,  the  reser- 
voirs, pipes,  mains,  dams,  fire-plugs,  property  and  fix- 
tures connected  with  the  same,  and  he  exercises  con- 
trol over  all  the  officers  connected  therewith,  assigns 
and  directs  their  duties.  He  makes  an  annual  report 
to  Councils,  prepares  all  plans  of  construction,  makes 
all  necessary  estimates  connected  with  the  works 
whether  for  construction  or  repairs,  certifies  all  ac- 
counts, bills,  and  contracts  for  materials  purchased 
or  labor  performed  under  his  direction,  notifies  Coun- 
cils of  all  breaches  of  contract,  supervises  and  con- 
tracts for  laying  down  mains,  pipes,  and  fixtures. 

The  chief  engineer  appoints  three  assistants,  who 
shall  be  civil  engineers,  one  general  superintendent 
of  works,  one  engineer's  clerk,  to  be  chief  clerk  of 
the  department,  one  assistant  clerk,  one  superintend- 
ent of  city  repair-shops,  one  draughtsman,  ten  engi- 
neers at  works,  one  register,  one  chief  clerk  of  regis- 
ter's department,  one  receiving  clerk,  two  permit 
clerks,  six  general  clerks,  six  purveyors,  who  give  se- 
curity in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  fourteen 
inspectors,  one  messenger,  one  pipe  clerk,  one  muster 
clerk,  and  one  telegraph  operator. 

The  chief  engineer  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

The  water  purveyors  have  charge  of  all  the  mains, 
pipes,  stop-cocks,  fireplugs,  and  other  fixtures  apper- 
taining to  the  distribution  of  the  water  through  the 
city,  and  personally  attend  to  the  laying  of  new 
pipes  as  well  as  the  repairs  of  the  pipes,  fireplugs, 
and  other  fixtures  that  require  it,  to  shut  off  the  pipes 


1  The  hiifcoty  of  the  water-worke  of  Philadelphia  le  giTen  In  the  nar^ 
imtiTe  of  Tolome  i.  of  thie  woi^. 
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for  repairs  on  account  of  leake,  to  shut  off  water,  to 
cut  off  such  pipes  on  premises  on  which  the  water- 
rent  has  not  been  paid,  to  keep  an  account  of  all 
new  pipes  laid  or  repairs  made. 

The  register  makes  assessments  of  water-rents  in 
manufacturing  and  other  establishments  where  lai^e 
quantities  are  used,  receives  all  water-rents,  and 
makes  return  of  them  to  the  controller,  and  turns  the 
money  over  to  the  treasurer. 

The  permit  clerks  attend  to  their  respective  sub- 
offices,  issue  all  permits  under  the  supervision  of  the 
register,  and  make  weekly  returns  to  the  register  of 
all  permits  issued  and  moneys  received,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  directed  by  the  chief  engineer. 

The  inspectors  examine  all  premises  where  water 
is  introduced,  and  return  to  the  register  an  account 
of  all  connections  and  openings  on  the  premises  and 
their  uses,  such  as  the  number  of  hydrants,  baths, 
water-closets,  fountains,  etc.,  and  other  rate  of  charge 
as  fixed  by  Councils,  distribute  the  water-rent  bills 
and  notices,  and  examine  and  report  cases  of  fraudu- 
lent use  of  water  and  abuse  of  permits,  etc. 

Whenever  the  chief  engineer  shall  issue  a  war- 
rant, he  shall  at  the  same  time  take  a  receipt  which 
shall  specify  its  number,  date,  and  amount,  and  the 
services  or  materials  for  payment  of  which  it  is 
issued ;  and  every  warrant  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  bill  which  shall  contain  the  items  which  compose 
the  sum  for  which  it  is  issued,  signed  by  the  person 
in  whose  favor  the  warrant  is  drawn,  and  the  said 
bill  is  delivered  to  the  controller  and  filed  by  him. 

Whenever  the  pipes  for  conveyance  of  water  shall 
have  been  laid  in  any  square  of  street  or  highway, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works  shall,  within 
five  days  thereafter,  inform  the  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict within  which  the  said  street  is  situated,  and  the 
said  surveyor  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  assess 
the  expense  of  laying  such  pipes  at  the  sum  herein- 
before mentioned,  against  the  several  owners  of 
ground  fronting  said  street,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  fronts  thereon,  and  make  out  duplicate 
bills  therefor,  which  he  shall  deliver  to  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  water-works ;  and  the  said  engineer 
shall  cause  one  of  said  bills  to  be  delivered  by  one 
of  the  inspectors  in  the  department  for  supplying  the 
city  with  water,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  ground 
aforesaid ;  or,  if  the  owner  be  unknown  or  cannot  be 
found,  placed  upon  the  premises,  and  the  other 
thereof  he  shall  deliver  to  the  register  in  said  de- 
partment The  said  bills  shall  contain  a  printed 
notice  that  the  amount  thereof  is  payable  to  the 
register,  and  that  if  the  same  be  paid  within  thirty 
days  from  the  day  of  such  delivery,  a  deduction  of 
five  per  centum  will  be  made  thereon,  and  that  if 
not  paid  within  four  months  therefrom,  a  claim  for 
the  same  will  be  filed.  Every  bill  so  delivered  to  the 
register  shall  have  noted  thereon,  by  the  proper 
inspector,  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  its  duplicate  to 
the  person  charged  therein,  or  of  its  being  left  on 


the  premises  as  aforesaid.  And  at  the  end  of  four 
months  from  such  date  of  delivery,  or  being  left  as 
aforesaid,  and  within  five  days  thereafter,  the  reg- 
ister shall  return  to  the  said  surveyor  the  bills  in 
his  hands  unpaid,  whereupon  the  said  surveyor  shall, 
within  five  days,  prepare  a  full  description  by  metes 
and  bounds  of  each  property  whose  owners  shall  not 
have  paid  the  amount  charged  against  him,  and  de- 
liver the  same,  with  said  bill,  to  the  city  solicitor, 
who  shall  forthwith  file  claims  for,  and  proceed  to 
collect  the  same  as  it  is  now  practiced  and  allowed 
by  law,  and  when  the  amount  of  any  such  claim  is 
collected  and  received  by  him  and  paid  to  the  city 
treasurer,  he  shall  inform  the  register  thereof. 

Whenever  any  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
shall  be  laid  in  any  of  the  streets  or  highways,  the 
owners  of  the  ground  in  front  whereof  the  same  shall 
be  laid  shall  pay  for  the  expense  thereof  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  each  foot  of  their  ground  upon  such 
street :  Jhwidedf  That  on  all  corner  lots  an  allowance 
shall  be  made  of  one-third  the  length  of  their  fronts, 
but  such  allowance  shall  be  always  and  only  on  the 
street  or  highway  running  at  an  angle  to  the  street  or 
highway  in  which  pipe  shall  have  been  previously 
laid  and  paid  for,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  allowance 
exceed  fifty  feet  on  any  comer  lot. 

It  is  obligatory  on  the  chief  engineer  of  the  survey 
department  to  furnish  the  city  controller  with  a  state- 
ment of  all  bills  for  the  laying  of  water-pipes,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  sent  to  the  register  of  the 
water  department.  At  the  expiration  of  four  months 
from  the  time  the  register  of  the  water  department 
receives  the  bills  for  water-pipe,  he  shall  then  furnish 
the  city  controller  with  a  statement  of  all  unsettled 
bills  sent  to  the  city  solicitor  for  collection. 

All  water-rents  shall  be  payable  to  the  register  of 
water-rents  at  his  office,  annually,  in  advance,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  January ;  and  upon  all  water-rents 
unpaid  upon  the  1st  day  of  May  in  any  year,  there  is 
charged  the  sum  of  five  per  centum,  and  upon  all 
rents  unpaid  on  the  1st  day  of  July  in  any  year  there 
shall  be  charged  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  centum ; 
and  if  such  rent,  with  the  said  additional  charges, 
shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  1st  day  of  September  in 
any  year,  the  said  register  shall  notify  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  water-works  of  the  names  of  such  delin- 
quents, who  shall  cause  the  ferrules  of  all  such  delin- 
quent water-tenants  to  be  detached  from  the  pipe  of 
conduit,  and  suit  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  such 
rent;  and  after  such  ferrules  shall  have  been  de- 
tached the  water  shall  not  again  be  supplied  or  fur^ 
nished  to  the  said  premises,  except  upon  payment  of 
all  arrears  of  water-rent,  and  the  sum  of  two  dollaia 
for  expenses  incurred ;  and  a  printed  notice  shall  be 
left  upon  the  premises. 

The  following  are  the  rates  charged : 

Dim2Uh0«.— One-half  dwellings  (one  room  on  a  floor),  withont  hy- 
drant or  sink  on  premises,  |2.fi0;  three^uarter  dwellings  (one  room  on 
a  floor  and  kitchen),  without  hydrant  or  sink  on  premises,  13.76 ;  ottier 
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dwaUiop^  withoot  bjdmat  or  link  on  prunke^  |ft ;  all  dw«Ulii|i  with 

hydrant  or  dnk,  or  hjdrant  In  yard  and  aink  in  kitohan,  with  hot  or 

eold  water,  $5. 

ITadk-ANW.— Screw  iioailea  on  hydranta  or  alaewhera,  SR ;  for  wnteiw 
lof  honra,  SIQ. 

Wmk  Baalm»  or  flfcdb.— In  prtrata  ilwellinipi  (kitchen  excepted),  each 
II ;  In  botela  or  boardlng-bonaea,  each  fS :  in  dmg-etoree,  attached  to 
dwelling!,  each  fiiM);  in  etorea,  attached  to  dwelllnfi,each  f2 ;  In  itorea, 
attaohment  thnn  main  pipea,  each  $5 ;  In  public  bolld^fi  and  halla,  each 
|3;  in  baiher^opa,  one  bailn  or  outlet,  each  S3 ;  in  barbar«hopa,  eaoh 
additional  outlet,  $1. 

SopAMJb. — In  bcardlnf-houaei,  hotel*,  etc.,  each  $4. 
ITedk-lUe.— (Stationary)  each  partition,  $1. 

BoUu  (hot  and  cold,  or  either).— In  private  dwelling!,  each  |3 ;  at- 
tached to  main  pipe,  each  t6;  in  hotel!  and  public  bath*honeea,  eaoh 
Is ;  ahower-batha  in  priTate  dwelling!,  each  |l ;  ahower>bathi  In  botela 
and  pobllc  bath-houaea,  each  fS. 

WatBr*Oh»ai»,  OHmIi^  BUhiM,  mud  Jbe^3\ite.— In  priTate  dwelling!, 
each  It ;  in  atoree,  fiMtoiiei,  etc, lelf-acting, each |2*,  Inatorea,  (hctorlei, 
etc,  all  othera,  each  |3;  in  botela,  boarding-honeee,  eelf-actlng,  each  |3; 
la  botela,  boarding-houaea,  all  otben,  each  |6. 

fltaUM.— Without  water  on  premlaea,  each  atall  and  each  carriage,  H  ; 
with  water  on  premleee,  not  exceeding  Ato  atalla  or  oaniagea,  |ft;  ao- 
conunodating  farmerB,each  etall,  60  centa. 

Bon.— With  or  without  water,  each  910. 

Battk  mmd  Bomr4(mg-Bomm  (in  addition  lo  opening  ohargea).i— for 
boardeiv  to  the  number  of  ten,  IS ;  for  boardeia  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
STe,  HO;  each  additional  twenty •flTe,  15. 

Boarding  and  JViaole  Sokoofa. — Sach  pofrfl,  3  cent!. 

Fkmffif  BaJbai  to. — In  addition  to  dwelling  eh^rgea,  13. 

leo-Qroom  SoIocm.— In  addition  to  dwelling  chaigea,  |3. 

EaUag'  amd  Og9ior-8aloom».-~ln  addition  to  dwelling  cbargea,  |6. 

JTarlerC-HowaM.— Each  etall,  25  cent!. 

ffaMhilb.— Each,  16. 

Aelofraphcn.— One  opemtor,  |I0;  eaoh  additional  operator,  15. 

AoCtan*  Ploila.— Foun  per  eet,  |8;  dxea  per  let,  HO;  eight!  par  let, 
112. 

Mdyordi. — Per  gang  of  men,  |5. 

JIfaM  Bigiwet.— Bach  homo^wwer,  |3. 

flfaii  Boflera.— liach  horee-power,  |3. 

Djire^FTorhi. — Each  hand  on  tube  uacd,  |10. 

Vhtegar  BdabtUkmmdM, — According  to  capacity,  from  HO  to  120. 

Dgo'  or  Wool-  Wtnktn.—Boch  100  viUlona,  2  oentiL 

Otw-HrMaeri.— Eaoh  100  gallona,  2  cent!. 

Mott-ireMMa.— Each  100  gallona,  2  cent!. 

Paekei  Sloawtam  and  FaaMb.— Each  100  gallona,  6  centa. 

Breweriu. — Each  100  barrel!,  92. 

(Mbr  JgMaft  Krtwuaft.— Each  100  gallona,  2  oanti. 

nmtMwt. — Counter  in  !torea,  ^Inch  jot,  |5;  gardon,  etc.,  ^inch 
Jet,  10  bonra  per  day,  6  month!,  |6;  garden,  each  additional  Jet,  10 
bonn  per  day,  6  montha,  |1<50;  garden,  ^Inch  Jet,  10  lionn  per  day,  6 
montha,  9T.50;  garden,  each  additional  Jet,  10  hour!  per  day,  6  montha, 
9U0;  garden,  J<^-inch  Jet,  10  houre  per  day,  6  montha,  |14 ;  garden, 
each  adUitlona]  Jet,  10  boura  per  day,  6  monthe,  |0;  garden,  ^•inch  Jet, 
10  boura  per  day,  6  montha,  |32.  (No  ferrule  larger  than  ^  Inch 
granted  for  fountaina  exdualTely.) 

Oram'  or  Hd-BeeMc— With  or  without  water,  each  |5. 

BmOdtrng  Avyowe.— Brlcki,  per  thousand,  6  cent!;  !tone,  per  perch,  2 
eenti. 

ITeiw^jreler  Bcrfe.— Each  tbouund  cubic  feet,  11.26. 

For  a  Fbno  iff  Woimr  TWice  Hourf  Ar  Dag.—Wrom  ^nch  farrule, 
per  annum,  9200;  from  ^Inob  ferrule,  par  annum,  |316;  from  ^-Inch 
ferrule,  per  annum,  1460;  fh>m  1-InCb  ferrule,  per  annum,  1800.  The 
watarrent  for  meten  need  for  church  organ!  !hall  be  aaaeeied  at  the  rate 
of  fitom  910  to  926  par  annum,  according  to  capadty,  and  auldeot  to 
water-ratea  at  the  diecretlon  of  the  chief  engineer. 

The  water-rent!  for  all  charitable  Inatitutlon!  at  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  regular  achedule  ratee  charged  for  the  nee  of  water. 

The  dty  water  department  has  772  miles  of  pipe 
onder  groond,  and  supplies  with  water  161,096 
dwellings,  67,011  bath-rooms,  6119  fire-plugs,  and 
hss  an  average  daily  pumpage  of  67,647,782  gallons 
of  water. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  department  for  supplying  I 


the  city  with  water  reports,  for  the  year  1882,  that  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,495,488.59,  and  the  expendi- 
tures were  $660,958.45. 

The  itemized  table  of  revenue  and  expenditures 
from  annual  and  special  appropriations  and  loans, 
shows — 

Total  roTenue  In  twenty-eight  yeare,  1866^2,  waa  926,343,262.06; 
axpenditun!,  917,190.886. 

The  uTenga  paraentage  expendlturea  on  the  baale  of  raoelpfe!  in 
twen^-eight  year!,  1866-82,  !lxty-eigbt  per  cent 

In  twenty-eight  yeara,  1865-8:2,  the  qnanti^  of  water  pumped  by 
ataam-power,  one  hundred  feet  high,  waa  287,910,247,143. 

In  twenty-elght  yeare,  1866-82,  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  by 
watar-pou-er,  one  hundred  fe^t  high,  wae  182,393,609,671. 

In  twenty-eight  yeara,  1866-82,  coat  to  maintain  the  ateam  pumpage, 
K40e,398.06. 

In  twenty-eight  yeara,  1866-82,  coat  to  maintain  the  water  pumpaga, 
91.641,371.04. 

In  twenty-«Ight  yeara,  1866-82,  expenae  to  maintain  the  worka, 
96,949,760.12. 

In  twenty-oight  yeara,  1866-82,  expendlturea  of  all  klnda,  oxcapl 
iateraat,  917,190,896. 

In  twenty-eight  yeare,  1R66-«2,  coat  of  diatrlbutlon,  96,702,866.31. 

In  twenty-eight  yeare,  1856-82,  coat  of  machinery  (oonatnictlon) 
pUnt,  91^20,316.16. 

In  twenty-eight  yeare,  1866-8^  ooat  of  bnildingi^  grounda,  and  rMar» 
▼dra,  92,984,800.06. 

In  twenty-olgbt  yeara,  1866-82,  coat  of  Inddentala,  933,145.37. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  water  taken  from  the 
forebay  of  the  Fairmount  Water- Works,  Feb.  9, 1872, 
is  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson.  The  figures  show  the 
total  amount  of  solid  matter  of  all  kinds  contained  in 
one  United  States  standard  gallon  of  water,  contain- 
ing two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cubic  inches. 

Water  collected  at  the  forebay  of  the  Fairmount 
Water-Works.  Feb.  9,  1872;  no  water  had  flowed 
over  the  dam  for  sixteen  days : 

Graina  In 

one  gallon. 

Condition  of  the  aample. Clouded. 

Amount  of  aedimout  In  one  gallon........ 1.92U0. 

Add  or  alkaliiie.~ Alkiiline. 

Scum  on  boiling None. 

Total  aoiid  matter 6.2937. 

Total  after  Ignition 4.7260. 

Total  organic  matter,  carbonic  add,  etc 1.5687. 

A%  111  xuo  n  ■&•  •  rw*«  •••••■•««  •*••••■•••••••■  ••••••«■••■•  ■•■•■■  ■•••■■  wa  v^^A^vcHja 

Ammonia,  albuminoid 0.004666. 

Nitrogen,  from  iiitrnteaaud  nitritee 0.071900. 

DO^eS^V  >•«•••••••!••••••■  •••»•••••••  •■•••••  ••■••■  •■■•••  •■••••  ■*••••     v*\^wO(nA^* 

Sulphuric  acid,  free None. 

Sulphuric  add,  in  combination 1.186700. 

Ohlorine,  free... None. 

Chlorine,  In  combination 0.260300. 

Magneaia.. 0.149700. 

Alumina  and  oxidea  of  iron  and  dlica. 0.548100. 

Lime 0.604800. 

Total  solid  matter  in  one  United  States  gallon  of 
water: 


Analyaed  by 

Schuylkill Prof.  lloyer..4ln  1842). 

Schuylkill Booth  &  Oarrett  (1854). 

Schuylkill Booth  A  Garrett  (1862) 

Schuylkill ....F.  C.  Phlllipe (1870). 

Schuylkill C.  M.  Craaaon (1872). 

Delaware..^ Wnrts. 

Croton,  N.  Y Chandler  (1870). 


Total 
gmiof. 

.  4421 
.  6314 
.  5693 
.  4493 
.  6293 
.  3480 
.    6873 

Jeraey  City  and  Newark... B.  W.  Honeford 7440 

CleTeland,  Ohio J.  L.  Caaaela 6270 

Chicago  (Lake  Tnnnel* Blaney 6680 

Albany,  N.T Horeeford 10,780 

Bocheeter,  N.  T Chandler 1.V250 

8yracna«>,  N.  T Cbaiidlcir 13,930 

BrtMklyn.N.  T Chandler 3920 

Boaton,  llaaa. ..Honeford 3110 

London,  England Latterly 16,380 

Paria,  France 8830 
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Surveys  and  Surveyors.— The  dty  in  divided  into 
twelve  survey  districts,  and  one  surveyor  for  each  dis- 
trict  is  elected  by  Councils.  The  twelve  surveyors 
constitute  the  Board  of  Surveyors.  Councils  elect  a 
chief  surveyor  and  engineer,  who  serves  five  years, 
at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
district  surveyors  each  receive  five  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  All  the  public  plans  of  town  lots  are  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Surveys,  subject 
to  public  inspection. 

The  said  Board  of  Surveyors,  under  the  direction  of 
Councils,  have  authority  to  alter  the  lines  and  regu- 
late the  grades  of  any  street  or  streets  which  may 
have  been  laid  out  upon  any  of  the  public  plans,  but 
not  opened,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions. 

The  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  appoint 
the  following  officers,  viz. :  A  recording  clerk,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  under  his  directions,  to  assist  in  the 
charge  of  the  office,  in  recording  documents,  and  in 
such  business  as  may  be  required  by  said  chief  engi- 
neer and  surveyor.  He  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Surveyors,  and  keep  regular  minutes  of 
their  proceedings.  A  draughtsman,  who  shall  make 
and  copy  such  drafts  and  plans  pertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  as  the  chief  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor may  require;  and  a  rodman,  who  shall  act  as 
messenger,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor. 

The  chief  engineer  shall  have  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  all  surveys  and  regulations  as  author- 
ized by  acts  of  Assembly  and  ordinances  of  the  sev- 
eral districts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  shall 
preside  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Surveyors  at  all 
stated  and  special  meetings  of  the  said  board,  and  be 
entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions.  He  shall,  as  chief 
engineer  and  surveyor,  sign  all  plans  and  profiles  of 
surveys,  regulations,  bridges,  and  culverts,  when  acted 
on  by  the  said  Board  of  Surveyors.  He  shall  furnish 
the  department  of  highways  with  all  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  laying  out,  grading,  and  regulating  streets 
and  public  ways,  and  for  bridges,  culverts,  location  of 
inlets,  or  other  improvements  to  be  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  said  department,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor. 

The  district  surveyors  shall,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, lay  out  and  survey  the  same,  as  may  be  requi- 
site from  time  to  time,  and  designate  the  proper  lines, 
levels,  and  grades,  as  established  by  the  confirmed 
plan  of  such  district  as  he  may  have  in  charge.  All 
general  plans  for  sewers,  bridges,  or  other  improve- 
ments, to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  engineer  and  surveyor,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Surveyors,  to  be  decided  thereby,  and  no  con- 
tracts for  such  improvements,  whether  of  culverts  or 
bridges,  shall  be  executed  or  work  commenced  until 
the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall  certify  that  the 
plans  thereof  have  been  approved  by  said  board;  and 


when  built  or  constructed  by,  contract,  no  estimate 
shall  be  paid  without  his  certificate  as  to  its  correct- 
ness. 

Each  district  surveyor  shall  keep  an  accurate  record, 
in  a  book  provided  by  the  city  for  that  purpose,  of  all 
surveys  and  adjustments  of  party  lines,  and  also  fur- 
nish duplicates  thereof  to  the  chief  engineer  and  sor- 
veyor  within  one  month  after  the  same  is  made,  and 
also  such  plans  of  such  parts  of  said  district,  and  in 
such  form,  and  with  such  details  as  said  chief  engi- 
neer shall  from  time  to  time  require  for  official  pur- 
poses; and  such  plans,  surveys,  records,  minutes, 
notes,  memoranda,  and  regulations,  whether  in  the 
principal  office  or  in  the  respective  offices  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyors,  are  the  property  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  shall  be  delivered  up  to  their  successors 
in  office  on  the  termination  of  their  official  service. 

The  district  surveyors  and  regulators  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  to  all  surveys  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  other  work,  in  their 
respective  districts,  within  four  working  days  after 
notice  so  to  do. 

No  person  shall,  b^in  the  foundation  or  erect  any 
building  or  buildings  adjoining  to  or  upon  any  street, 
road,  lane,  court,  or  alley,  or  on  the  line  of  his,  her, 
or  their  neighbors'  ground,  without  first  applying  to 
and  having  the  line  or  lines  thereof  regulated  and 
marked  by  the  surveyor  and  regulator  of  the  district; 
or  shall  deviate  therefirom  by  extending  his,  her,  or 
their  building  or  buildings  beyond  any  or  either  of 
the  lines  or  boundaries  marked  as  aforesaid  (unless 
determined  otherwise  by  appeal). 

The  district  surveyors  shall  be  allowed  to  chaige 
and  demand,  in  advance,  the  following  firom  the 
owners  of  property  ordering  the  work  to  be  performed, 
or  against  whom  the  same  is  properly  chargeable, 
namely :  For  surveying  and  regulating  each  lot  of 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  width,  three  dollars. 
Each  lot  of  more  than  twenty  and  not  over  forty  feet 
in  width,  four  dollars.  Ekich  lot  of  more  than  forty 
and  not  over  sixty  feet  in  width,  five  dollars,  f^ach 
lot  of  more  than  sixty  and  not  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  width,  six  dollars ;  and  for  each  additional  foot  in 
width,  two  cents.  For  measuring  and  making  returns 
of  paving  and  curbing,  two  cents  per  linear  foot  of 
property  on  each  side,  payable  by  contractor.  For 
furnishing  heights  and  stakes  for  resetting  curb, 
seventy-five  feet  continuously  or  under,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents;  for  each  additional  foot,  two  cents. 
For  measuring  and  making  returns  of  repaving  and 
paving  new  intersections,  two  cents  per  square  yard, 
to  be  paid  by  contractor.  And  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  city  corporation  the 
following,  viz.:  For  measuring,  making  drawings, 
and  returns  for  water-pipes,  two  cents  per  linear  foot 
of  property  on  each  side,  inclusive  of  description  for 
liens  for  pipe  laid.  For  gutter  or  grading  stakes,  one 
cent  per  linear  foot.  For  furnishing  heights  and 
stakes  one  hundred  feet  or  less  of  new  curbing,  two 
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dollars  and  fifty  oento;  and  two  centa  per  foot  for 
each  additional  foot.  For  preparing  liens  for  muni- 
cipal claiois,  each  (ezclosiTe  of  water-pipe  liens),  one 
dollar.  For  snrveys  and  duplicate  sectional  plans 
for  line  rogulations,  per  acre,  two  dollars.  For  sur- 
veys and  duplicate  sectional  plans  for  grade  regula- 
tions, per  acre,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  For  dupli- 
cate sectional  plans,  comprising  both  line  and  grade 
regulations,  per  acre,  three  dollars.  For  superin- 
tendence of  branch  culverts  with  lines  and  levels, 
property  plans  and  assessment  bills,  with  certificate 
that  specifications  have  been  complied  with,  per 
linear  foot,  six  cents,  payable  by  contractor. 

The  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall  cause  to  be 
made  books  of  plans  of  the  city,  divided  into  sections 
so  far  as  the  streets  of  the  said  city  are  laid  out,  which 
shall  show  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  each  prop- 
erty therein,  with  the  city  numbers  thereof,  and  who 
are  the  owners,  with  such  succession  of  blank  columns 
ss  will  permit  the  names  of  future  owners  to  be  entered 
therein,  with  the  dates  of  transfer,  and  with  index  for 
recording  such  names  alphabetically. 

To  enable  the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  of  the 
dty  to  keep  up  the  said  books  of  plans,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  seller  and  buyer  of  ground  upon  the 
planned  plot  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  make  re- 
port to  him  of  every  conveyance  made,  with  the  pre- 
cise dimensions  and  locality  of  the  premises,  and,  so 
doing,  the  same  shall  be  received  without  charge,  and 
noted  on  the  deed  of  conveyance,  by  the  assistant  of 
the  said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor ;  but  if  said  seller 
and  buyer  shall  both  omit  said  duty,  the  recorder  of 
deeds  of  the  said  county  of  Philadelphia  shall  not 
admit  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  record  in  his  office 
without  charging  fifteen  cents  for  each  lot  described 
therein ;  and  it  shall  then  be  his  duty  to  furnish  the 
proper  description  of  such  lot  or  lots,  with  the  date 
of  conveyance,  and  names  of  grantor  or  grantee, 
within  one  month,  into  the  office  of  the  department 
of  surveys,  under  the  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  each 
omission,  to  be  recovered  as  penalties  for  taking  un- 
lawful fees  are  recovered,  for  the  use  of  the  said  city ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  purchaser  of  houses 
and  lands  at  judicial  sales,  and  of  every  one  to  whom 
an  allotment  in  partition  shall  have  been  made,  and 
of  every  devisee  by  will,  to  make  return  to  the  chief 
engineer  and  surveyor  of  the  purchase  he  has  made, 
or  allotment  he  has  received,  and  of  all  devises  made 
to  him  by  will,  with  descriptions  as  aforesaid,  which 
the  said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall  receive 
without  charge;  but  if  he  shall  not  have  done  so 
simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  his  purchase, 
or  on  partition  effected,  or  if  on  probate  of  any  will 
the  devisee  shall  not  have  done  so  as  to  any  houses  or 
lands  in  the  said  city,  purchased,  allotted,  or  devised, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  of 
the  proper  court,  under  whose  authority  such  judg- 
ment or  partition  shall  have  been  made,  and  for  the 
register  of  wills  to  furnish  such  descriptions  as  are 


above  required  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  so  far  aa  the 
wills  to  be  proved  in  his  office  shall  enable  him  to  do 
so,  for  the  like  charge,  and  under  the  same  penalty ; 
and  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  and  register  may  make 
such  charge  against  such  purchaser  or  party  taking 
in  partition,  or  devisee,  on  delivery  of  the  deed,  cer- 
tifying proceedings  in  partition,  or  granting  probate 
of  the  will,  and  that  whether  the  same  be  in  trust,  or 
for  any  estate  for  life  only,  or  otherwise,  unless  the 
party  interested  shall  produce  to  him  or  them  the 
certificate  of  the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  that 
such  duty  has  been  performed. 

If  neither  the  seller  or  buyer,  devisee  or  heir,  or 
other  party,  who  has  acquired  title  to  houses  and 
lands  in  the  said  city,  shall  have  furnished  the  de- 
scription of  the  property  sold,  as  aforesaid,  both  he 
who  may  have  parted  with  and  he  who  acquired  title 
shall  be  liable  for  the  taxes  thereafter  assessed  thereon, 
without  right  of  reclamation  or  contribution  therefor, 
either  against  the  other,  and  if  the  lands  or  houses 
sold  be  afi;erward  sold  for  taxes  thereafter  accruing 
as  a  lien  by  record,  before  said  duty  shall  have  been 
performed,  the  purchaser  shall  acquire  title  as  now  he 
may  by  law  within  the  county  of  Philadelphia;  but 
if  the  said  duty  of  making  the  return,  as  required  by 
this  act,  shall  have  been  discharged  by  the  party  who 
shall  have  acquired  title  before  the  tax  accrued,  as  a 
lien  of  record,  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
sold,  the  purchaser  at  the  tax  sale  shall  not  acquire 
the  title  of  such  person  who  shall  have  performed 
such  duty,  or  of  his  heirs  or  assigns,  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  such  owner  after 
the  service  of  process  upon  him. 

The  greater  part  of  Philadelphia  is  laid  out  in 
parallelograms,  with  the  streets  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  making  the  system  of  numbering  houses 
a  simple  one.  The  houses  on  streets  running  east 
and  west  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  beginning  at 
Front  Street,  near  the  Delaware  River.  The  houses 
on  the  south  side  bear  even  numbers,  those  on  the 
north  side  uneven  numbers.  Thus,  on  the  north 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  beginning  at  Sixth  and 
going  west,  the  numbers  are  601,  608,  605,  etc. ;  on 
the  south  side  the  numbers  are  600,  602,  604,  etc.  At 
Seventh  Street  the  numbers  in  700  begin,  and  so  each 
successive  street  begins  a  hundred  of  its  own  number. 

Market  Street  is  taken  as  a  dividing-line  between 
north  and  south  for  numbering  houses  on  streets  run- 
ning north  and  south.  The  even  numbers  are  on  the 
west  side  of  these  streets,  the  uneven  numbers  on  the 
east  side.  No.  1  "  north"  and  No.  1  "  south''  begin 
at  Market  Street.  No.  100  north  begins  at  Arch 
Street,  the  first  principal  street  north  of  Market ;  No. 
100  south  begins  at  Chestnut,  the  first  principal  street 
south  of  Market  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  streets  running  parallel  to  Market  Street,  north 
and  south  thereof.  The  numbers  signify  the  number 
which  is  given  to  the  houses  north  or  south,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  street  to  which  it  is  attached. 
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Those  streets  having  no  Dumbers  are  narrow  or  short 
streets  between  the  principal  avenues : 


No.  North. 

1  Market. 

Filbert. 

Commerce. 

Gharch. 
100  Arcb. 

Cherry. 
200  Bace. 

Branch. 

Mew. 
SUO  vine. 

Wood. 
400  OallowhiU. 

Willow. 

Noble. 

Margaretta. 
SOU  ButtoDWood. 

Spring  Garden. 
600  Green. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Wallace. 

Melon. 
700  rairmount  Avenne. 

Olite. 
800  Brown. 

Parrlfh. 

Ogdeo. 
900  Poplar. 

Laurel. 

Bearer. 

George. 
1200  GIrard  Atenue. 

SUlM. 

1800  Tfaompeon. 

Seybert. 
1400  Maeter. 
1500  Jeflferaon. 
1600  Oxford. 
1700  Columbia  ATenue. 
1800  Montgomery. 
IIKX)  Berks. 
2000  Norrii. 

Otie. 
2100  Diamond. 
2200  Suaquebaona  ATenue. 
2S0O  Dauphin. 
2400  York. 
2600  Cumberland. 
2600  Huntingdon. 
2700  Lehigh  Atenue. 
2800  SomereeU 
2900  Cambria. 
9000  Indiana. 
8100  Clearfield. 
8200  Alleghany  ATenue. 


Mo.  South. 

1  Market. 
Jayne. 
Merchant. 
Minor. 
100  Cheetnut 
Saneom. 
Library. 
Dook. 
260  Walnut. 
Locnat 
800  Spruce. 
Union. 
400  Pine. 
600  Lombard. 

Oaakill. 
600  South. 
700  Bainbridge. 
Monroe, 
ntiwater. 
German. 
800  Catharine. 

Queen. 
900  Christian. 
Marriott 
1000  Carpenter. 
1100  Washington  ATenue. 

XUswotth. 
1200  rederal. 
Marion. 
1800  Wharton. 
1400  Bead. 
1600  Dickinson. 
Greenwich. 
1600  Tasker. 
1700  Morris. 
Pierce. 
1800  Moore. 

Sigel. 
1900  Mifflin. 
I  2000  McKean. 
i  2100  Snyder. 
2200  Jackson. 
2300  Wolf. 
2400  Bitner. 
2600  Porter. 
2600  Shunk. 
2700  Oregon  ATenue. 
2800  Johnson. 
2900  Bigler. 
3000  Pollock. 
8100  Packer. 
3200  Curtin. 


The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  principal 
city  surveyors  and  regulators  and  assistants  to  date : 


PBINCIPAL  CITY  SUBVI5Y0B8.1 

Thomas  Holme,  surreyor-general 18  2 

Bdward  Peulngton, survey or-genenU Feb. 

Thomas  Fairmau,  surreyor-general 

Jacob  Taylor,  surTeyor^neral Not. 

Thumas  Bedmao,  from 1712 

Jacob  Taylor,*  appointed Aug. 

Beidamin  Eastbum,  surveynr-generaL Aug. 

William  Parsons,  surreyor-general Aug. 

Nicholas  Scull,  surreyor'geoeral.^ Jan. 

Joeeph  ¥oXt  regulator- Jnn. 

John  Lukens,  surreyor-general April 

DaTid  Bittenhouse,  appointed Jan. 

Kdwsrd  Bonsall,  appointed........ Jan. 


mo.,  1682 
20,1698 
—.1702 
26,1706 
to  1726 
30,1726 
8,1737 
27, 1741 
14, 1748 
14, 1748 
10, 1761 
26, 1774 
26,in4 


1  From  Juhn  Hill  Martin's  **  Bench  and  Bar  of  PhiladelphU." 
*  Vkm  Bedman. 


Josiah  Matlaek,  appointed April  16, 1782 

James  Pearson,  appointed April   16, 1782 

Beading  Howell,  appointed — ,  1804 

James  Pearson,  ^^inted... — —    — ,  1808 

William  SteTonaoD,  appointed — ,  1809 

William  Garriguea,  appointed — ,  1811 

Samuel  Hainee,  appointed.... Aug.    — ,  1814 

Alphonso  0.  Ireland,  appointed Aug.    — ,  1814 

Xnoch  Lewis,!  appointed 1827    to    1834 

Idward  H.  Gill,  appointed. 1834    to  .  1840 

Samuel  Haines,  appointed Jan.     16,1840 

Samuel  Honeyman  Kneaas,  appointed April  26, 1849 

Spencer  Bonsall, appointed. M«y      9, 1863 

Strickland  Kneass,)  appointed May     29, 1866 

Samuel  LIghtfooot  Smedley,  appointed.. March  14, 1872 

AssitTAiiT  Cnr  Surtktovs.* 

Ordmamet  of  Dee.  6, 1839. 

Marine  T.  W.  Chandler*  appointed. Jan.     16, 1840 

Spencer  Bonsall,  appointed Jnly    11, 1860 

DaTid  Hudson  Shedaker,  appointed Sept      1, 1863 

PBINCIPAL  A8SZ8TAMT  CITT  KNOINEBBS. 

Qfiee  ermltd  by  OrdAMnee  of  Jnip  7, 1870. 

Jamea  B.  McClnre,  appointed. ......July      7, 1870 

J.  Milton  Titlow,  appointed March   1, 1874 

AsnSTAMT    CiTT  KrOIMBSU. 

q^loe  e$lohlkh€d  6y  OreHnaiiee  of  Kb.  6, 1874. 

Bndolpb  Hering,*  appointed Feb.      6, 1874 

John  D.  Estabrook,  appointed Aug.     16, 1882 

The  department  of  surveys  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  organized  by  ordinance  of  Ck>uncil8, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  27th  and  60th  sections  of 
the  act  (of  consolidation)  of  Feb.  2, 1854.  The  ordi- 
nance was  sent  to  the  mayor  on  Oct  14, 1854,  and  not 
having  been  returned  to  Councils  within  fifteen  days 
thereafter,  became  a  law. 

On  March  27, 1855,  Councils  in  joint  session  elected 
Strickland  Kneass  chief  engineer  and  surveyor,  to- 
gether with  twelve  district  surveyors  and  regulators, 
viz.: 


1.  Oharlea  8.  Close. 

2.  DaTid  Hudson  Shedaker. 

3.  Francis  Lightfoot. 

4.  Joseph  King,  Jr. 
6.  Jesse  Lightfoot. 
6.  Spencer  Bonsall. 


7.  Jamss  P.  DaTla. 

8.  William  Beed. 

9.  Henry  A.  Frink. 

10.  Henry  Haines. 

11.  John  H.  LoTering. 

12.  Amoe  BUlee,  Jr. 


These  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Surveyors,  with  the 
chief  engineer  as  president.  These  gentlemen  met 
once,  and  organized  as  a  board  by  electing  Strickland 
Kneass  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  and  president  of 
the  Board  of  Surveyors ;  but  they  never  performed  any 
other  duty,  as  they  were  superseded  by  a  supplement 
to  the  act  (of  consolidation)  of  April  21, 1855,  direct- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Surveys  should 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  twelve  survey  districts 
into  which  the  city  was  divided  by  the  supplement, 
one  person  to  be  elected  in  each  district,  to  serve  for 
five  years,  "  who  shall  have  had  five  years'  experience 
and  skill  in  his  profession."  The  supplement  also 
directed  that  the  board  should  be  organized  by  the 
election  of  the  chief  engineer  as  president. 

The  said  district  surveyors  were  duly  elected  on  May 

•  Hoc  Howell.  *  Chief  engineer  and  surTsyor. 

•  The  act  of  Feb.  2, 1864,  aboliehed  this  position. 

•  Bcslgned  Dec  81, 1881. 
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1, 1855,  and  the  board  organized  by  electing  Strickland 
EneasB  chief  engineer  and  surveyor.  (Journal  of  Se- 
lect Councils,  May  7, 1855.) 

Strickland  Kneass,^  late  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  waa  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  29, 1821,  his  father  being  William 
Xneass,  who  for  many  years  was  engraver  for  the 
United  States  Mint.  His  school  education  was  ob- 
tained chiefly  at  the  classical  academy  of  James  P. 
Espy,  and  at  an  early  age  he  adopted  civil  engineer- 
ing as  a  profession.  Mr.  Kneass  derived  most  of  his 
practical  training  from  his  services  upon  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  Canal  and  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington  Railroad,  which  were  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  his  eldest  brother,  Samuel  H. 
Kneaas,  as  chief  engineer.  On  the  completion  of  the 
latter  road  he  became  a  student  in  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1839  as  civil  engineer,  taking  the  high- 
est honor.  He  was  soon  after  made  assistant  engineer 
and  topographer  on  the  State  survey  for  a  railway 
between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  which  enterprise 
was  rather  ahead  of  the  times  and  failed  of  accom- 
plishment. He  then  became  draughtsman  in  the 
Naval  Bureau  of  Engineering,  at  Washington,  and 
was  afterward  employed  by  the  British  Commission 
in  preparing  the  maps  of  the  northeast  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  provinces ;  and, 
subsequently,  by  the  Federal  government,  on  the  gen- 
eral map  of  the  boundary  survey.  In  1847  he  was 
selected,  by  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  chief  engineer,  as 
one  of  his  assistants  in  the  explorations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  principal  assistant  engineer,  and  designed  the  first 
shops  and  engine-house  erected  by  the  company  at 
Altoona.  In  this  part  of  his  career  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Kneass  were  severely  tasked,  as  the  construction 
of  the  road  from  Altoona  to  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghaniee  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  engineering  feats 
of  the  day.  In  1858  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  associate  engineer  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, where  he  remained  two  years,  leaving,  in  1855,  to 
accept  the  office  of  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  of 
the  newly-consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia.  To  that 
position  he  was  re-elected  three  times,  each  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  He  here  organized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Registry  Bureau,  and  their 
development  under  his  direction  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  results  attained  in  the  city. 
Under  his  surveys  the  entire  drainage  system  of  the 
city  was  provided  for,  resulting  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  sewers  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  Cohock- 
sink  Creek,  on  the  northeastern,  and  of  Mill  Creek, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Of  the  various 
bridges  that  span  the  Schuylkill,  those  at  Callowhill 
Street  and  Chestnut  Street  are  from  his  designs.    He 

1  Contributed  by  F,  W.  LMcb. 


was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage  the  project  of 
city  passenger  railways,  and  was  chief  engineer  of 
many  of  these  companies.  In  1862,  during  Lee's 
invasion,  he  was  dispatched  into  the  interior,  and 
during  his  absence  made  an  extended  survey  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Duncan's  Island  to  Havre 
de  Grace.  He  also  assisted  Professor  Bache  in  pre- 
paring topographical  maps  of  the  surroundings  of 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  forts  and 
other  devices  for  protecting  the  city  from  invasion. 
Mr.  Kneass  resigned  the  office  of  chief  engineer  and 
surveyor  on  March  6, 1872,  to  accept  the  position  of 
assistant  to  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  that  gentleman,  and  Councils  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  as  did  also  the  Board  of  Surveys 
and  South  Street  Bridge  and  Park  Commissions, 
referring  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  character  of 
his  service  while  in  public  office.  As  an  officer  of  the 
main  line  he  soon  became  identified  with  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  in  February,  1880,  became 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Rail- 
road Company,  of  the  Trenton  Railroad  Company, 
of  the  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis  line ;  also  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Association  in  1878, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  it  up  to  its 
present  state  of  usefulness.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, and  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  was  past  president  of  the  Engineers'  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  He  filled  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the 
time  of  his  ^eath,  which  occurred  at  twenty  minutes 
after  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  14, 1884, 
from  heart-disease,  after  an  illness  of  four  months. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Kneass  was  married  to  Margaretta 
Sybilla,  grahddaughter  of  Judge  Oeorge  Bryan,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  who  survives 
her  husband.  Mr.  Kneass  also  left  five  children,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  REGULATORS.* 

1.  TboBDU  D^,  elected May  1, 1865 

2.  Gharlei  8.  Cloee ,•  elected May  1,  1866 

5.  Spencer  BodmII,  elected .....May  1, 1866 

4.  Amoi  Stllee,  Jr.,  elected „ May  1, 1866 

6.  Joseph  H.  Siddall,  elected May  1, 1866 

6.  Jamei  P.  Davii,' elected , May  1, 1866 

7.  Henry  Halnee,  elected May  1, 1866 

8.  Joeeph  8.  Stddall,  elected „ May  1, 1866 

9.  Jene  Ughtfoot,  elected May  1, 1866 

10.  leaao  Sballcron,  elected May  1, 1866 

11.  Gbarlei  H.  Fox,  elected......... May  1, 1866 

12.  Jamei  Miller,  elected May  1,1866 

11.  Samuel  L.  Sinedley,«  elected May  17, 1868 

4.  Edward  D.  Roberta,*  elected May  7, 1860 

3.  D.  Bndeon  Shedaker,*  elected Mi^  7, 1860 

12.  WiUiam  H.  Jonee,*  elected May  7, 1860 

6.  JobDT.  Wolf;  elected May  7,1800 


*  Preeent  memben  are  Indicated  tboa,  K 

*  Jamec  P.  Davii  died  Not.  25, 1879,  aged  dxty-nlne. 

*  flM  Fox,  raeigned. 
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8.  JamM  Kelly,  ^mUd » Hi^  7, 18e0 

8.  John  H.  L«Tering,«i  elected ....Oct.  10, 1866 

7.  Wlllimn  Albertaon,*  elected Oct  10, 1866 

1.  ThoiDM  Daly  (2d),t  elected Hmj  24, 1866 

IS.  Joaeph  H1bbard,««  elected April  20,1868 

10.  Inuc  B.  8hallcrooa,4  elected Jan.  1,1871 

11.  George  W.  Hancock,*  appointed March  14, 1872 

6.  Andrew  French,**  appointed ....March  16, 1874 

1.  William  0.  Cranmer,*  elected Mot.  18, 1876 

11.  Joeeph  Johnion,*  eleeted Jan.  1, 1878 

6.  Joeeph  Merour,*^  elected....... Dec.  3,1879 

9.  Henry  A.  Stallman,**  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

10.  George  8.  Webeter,**  appointed April  19, 1880 

BaoomoiNo  Clikk  akd  SnoaiTABT  or  n*  Boabd  or  Subtbts. 
George  Stnrgie,  appointed March  81, 1866. 

Table  of  Distances  in  Philadelphia.— Strickland 
Kneaas,  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  of  the  city,  pre- 
pared the  following  useful  table  showing  the  length 
of  the  squares,  the  width  of  the  streets,  the  distances 
to  and  from  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  order 
in  which  the  house  numbers  run.  The  distances  east 
and  west  are  measured  along  the  south  side  of  Market 
Street,  and  the  distances  north  and  south  are  measured 
along  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street.  The  first  column 
shows  at  what  street  the  numbers  begin  for  each 
100 ;  thus,  No.  620,  south  of  Market,  will  be  found 
between  Lombard  and  South  Streets;  No.  1329  be- 
tween Wharton  and  Beed  Streets ;  No.  728,  north  of 
Market,  between  Fairmount  Avenue  and  Brown  Street, 
and  No.  1620  between  Jefferson  and  Oxford  Streets. 
On  the  streets  running  east  and  west  the  names 
themselves  indicate  where  the  numbers  begin.  The 
third  column  shows  the  width  of  the  streets,  the  fourth 
the  length  of  the  squares  or  blocks,  and  the  fifth  the 
aggregate  distance.  As  6280  feet  make  one  statute 
mile,  this  last  column  will  enable  any  one  to  compute 
the  distance  from  point  to  point  along  Market  Street 
and  Broad  Street,  and  these  distances  will  approxi- 
mate to  the  actual  distances  on  most  of  th^  parallel 
streets.  Thus,  going  south  from  Market  Street,  the 
distance  from  the  south  side  of  Market  to  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Avenue  is  one  mile  and  71  feet 
11  inches  over ;  from  the  south  side  of  Market,  going 
north,  it  is  one  mile  to  the  south  side  of  Fairmount 
Avenue,  and  109  feet  10  inches  over.  Going  west 
from  the  Delaware,  it  is  one  mile  to  the  east  line  of 
Twelfth  Street,  and  18  feet  6  inches  over;  it  is  two 
miles  and  362  feet  6  inches  to  the  Schuylkill  River, 
nearly  three  miles  to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  nearly  four 
miles  to  Forty-seventh  Street,  and  a  little  over  five 
miles  to  Fifty-seventh  Street.  These  are  illustrations 
only ;  other  distances  can  be  computed  in  the  same 
way. 

1  Vioa  Keily,  deceaeed. 

*  By  the  board,  in  phioe  of  hie  deceaeed  father. 

>  The  act  of  Anembly  of  April  18, 1868,  creating  the  Twenty-fourth 
Ward,  made  it  a  inrvey  dlatrlct,  which  neoeeeltated  the  appointment  of 
a  dietrlct  enrreyor.  Mr.  Hlbbard  wae  appointed  by  the  board,  and  con- 
tinned,  by  election,  since. 

<  In  place  of  hie  fkther. 

*  Viee  Smedley. 

*  Hoe  Wolf,  reaigned. 
T  Yie€  DaTia,  deceaeed. 

*  In  place  of  Llghtfoot,  who  declined. 

*  In  place  of  Iiaao  K.  Shallcnai,  resigned. 
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Namea  of  Btreeti,  etc 
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ns 


^om  IMawmrt  A 
aetttt  tidM  of  Jlarbtl  BtMuL 

Delaware  ATenue 

Delaware  Atenne  to  Water  Street.. 
Water  Street 

Water  Street  to  Vront  Street 

100  Front  Street 

Front  Street  to  Second  Street 

900  Second  Street....... 

Second  Street  to  Third  Street. 

800  Third  Street 

Third  Street  to  Foarth  Street. 

400'Fonrth  Street 

I    Foarth  Street  to  Fifth  Street. 

600;  Fifth  Street 

)    Fifth  Street  to  Sixth  Street........ 

eoo  Sixth  street 

Sixth  Street  to  Seventh  Street 

700  SeTenth  Street 

SeTenth  Street  to  Bigbth  Street 

800  Bigbth  Street. 

I    Eighth  Street  to  Ninth  Street 

iMo! Ninth  Street „ 

Ninth  Street  to  Tenth  Street 

1000  Tenth  Street'. 

Tenth  Street  to  Blerenth  Street 

1100  Eleventh  Street 

Eleventh  Street  to  Twelfth  Street......... 

1200  Twelfth  Street 

Tweflth  Street  to  Thirteenth  Street...... 

1900  Thirteenth  Street 

Thirteenth  Street  to  Broad  Street 

1400  Broad  Street 

Broad  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street 

1000  Fifteenth  Street 

Fifteenth  Street  to  Sixteenth  Street 

1800  Sixteenth  Street 

Sixteenth  Street  to  Seventeenth  Street. 
1700  Seventeenth  Street 

Seventeenth  Street  to  Eighteenth  Street 
1800  Eighteenth  Street 

Eighteenth  Street  to  Nineteenth  Street. 
1000  Nineteenth  Street 

Nineteenth  Street  to  Twentieth  Street.. 
aOOO  Twentieth  Street 

Twentieth  Street  to  Twenty-flrat  Street. 
2100  Twenty-flrrt  Street 

Twenty-flrat  Street  to  Twenty-eecond  St 
8200  Twenty-eecond  Street 

Twenty-eecond  St  to  Twenty- third  St... 
2300  Twenty-third  Street 

Twenty-third  Street  to  River  Schuylkill 
BiTer  Scbaylkill 

Biver  SoliuylkiU  to  Thirtieth  Street 

3000  Thirtieth  Street 

Thirtieth  Street  to  Thlrty-flret  Street.... 
3100  Thirty-first  Street 

Thirty-first  Street  to  Thirty-eeoond  St... 
3200  Thirty-eecond  Street 

Thirty-second  Street  to  Thirty-third  St. 
8300  Thirty-third  Street 

Thirty-third  Street  to  Thirty-fourth  St.. 
8400  Thirty-foorth  Street 

Thirty-fourth  Street  to  Thirty-sixth  St. 
3S00  Thirty-sixth  Street". 

Thirty-eixth  Street  to  Thirty-eerenth  St 
3700  Thirty-seventh  Street 

Thlrty-eeventh  St  to  Thirty-eighth  St.. 
8S0O  Thirty-eighth  Street 

Thirty-eighth  Street  to  Thirty-ninth  St.. 
3900  TIjirty-uintli  Street „ 

Thirty-ninth  Street  to  Fortieth  Street... 
4000  Fortieth  Street.... 

Fortieth  Street  to  Forty-first  Street 

4100  Forty-first  Street 

Forty-first  Street  to  Forty-second  Street 
4200  Forty-second  Street 

Forty-eecuud  Street  to  Forty-third  St 

4300  Forty-thin)  Street 

Forty-third  Street  to  Forty-fourth  St..... 
4400  Forty-fourth  Street 

Forty-funrth  Street  to  Forty-fifth  Street 
4600  Forty-fifth  Street 

Fuity-fifth  Street  to  Forty-eixth  Street.. 
4000  Forty-sixth  Street 

Forty-eixth  Street  to  Forty-seventh  St... 
4700  Forty-eeventh  Street 

Forty -seventh  Street  to  Forty-eighth  St 


feet 
00 
88 
60 

•  ••• 

00 
60 

•  •••• 

00 
60 
00 
00 


00 

0" 

00 
00 
00 

..... 

00 
113 

•  ■••• 
00 

•  •*•• 

00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
438 
60 

e**«« 

80 
60 


60 
00 

■•e«* 

60 

kee«« 

60 
60 

■  •••• 

60 


60 


00 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 


feet.  In. 

130    3 

40 
J....... 

««eei 

000 


.......•• 


SO0 
400    2 

•  9  ■  •• 

396 


••■••••■e 


•V ■ •••••e 


906 
396* 


396 
396 


unit 


088 

■•••1 

396 


— ••eeeee 


396 
396 
396 


•• ••••««e 


•■••••••e 


396 
896 


496 
896 

•  •••■ 

273 

•••e4 

487 


•••ee«*«e 


600 
427    4 


600    9 

••eee< 

700 


••eee*««e 


600 
470    6 


400 
606' 
672 
486 


••••  •■  «•• 


633 
i32"*6 


400 

e*v**) 

600 


600 
460 


ll 


20,443 
20,943 
21,003 
21,463 


8 
3 
S 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
6 

6 
6 
6 


fset   in. 


186  S 
220  S 
266  8 
S20  S 
720  9 
776    8 

1,276    3 

1,3^ 

1,721 

1.771 

2,176 

2,226 

2,622 

2,672 

8,068 

3,118 

3,614 

3,6«4 

3,960 

4,010 

4,406 

4,466 

4,862 

4,902 

0,298 

6,348 

6,744 

6,794 

6^322 

6,436 

6.831 

6,881 

7,277 

7,327 

7,728 

7,777 

8,160 

8,219 

8,616 

8,660 

9/)61 

9.111 

9,606 

9,666 
10,002 
1  ,112 
10,880 
10,434 
10.922 
11,300 
11,900 
12,020 
12,480 
12«666 
12,993 
13,003 
13,670 
13.739 
14,240 
14,300 
16,000 
16.060 
16,600 
16,6!0 
16,000 
16,160 
16,660 
16.610 
17,210 
17.270 
17,842 
17,892 
18.377 
18,487 
18,970 
19,080 

ib;io3 

19.423 
19,80 
19,883 
80|388 


10  The  omission  of  Thirty-fifth  Street  is  not  accidental.  In  eoi 
qnence  of  peculiar  territorial  conditions  in  West  Philadelphia  south  of 
Market  Street,  no  street  runs  through  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty- 
sixth.  •     « 
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4aoo 

4900 
5000 

6100 
fiflOO 

saoo 

6400 
6M0 
5«» 


Namn  of  SCrMtt,  etc. 


"i     It 


6800 

50or 
oooo 
noo 
eaoo 


fe«t. 
80 

I 

60 
Foitj-Bintb  Street  to  Fiftieth  Street. 
nrUetL  Street ;    60 


feet.  In.    feet  In. 


IVnt7-«igbth  Street. 
rty-i 
jr-nii 
rty-i 

BtL  1 


Forty-eighth  Street  to  Forty-ninth  St.. 
Forty-ninth  Street...^ 


Fiftieth  Street  to  Fiftj'-flrat  Street. 
Flfty-flrrt  Street 

Fifty-Hrat  Street  to  Fifty-eecond  Street... 
Flfty-aecond  Street 

Fif^-eeeond  Street  to  Fifty-thlni  Street 
Fifty-third  Street 

FUW-third  Street  to  Fifty-fourth  Street. 
Flfty-fonrth  Street ^ 

Flfty-fonith  Street  to  Fifty-fifth  Street.. 
Fffty-flfth  Street......^ 

Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Fifty-aixth  Street... 
FiftT<«lxth  Street ^ 

Flftj-eixth  Street  to  Fifty-eeventh  St 

670O{Fif^-MTenth  Street 

Fifty-eeventh  Street  to  Fifty-eighth  St. 
Flfty-«lghth  Street 


Fifty-eighth  Street  tu  Fifty-ninth  St. 
"ly-Dinra 
FUty-ninth  Street  to  Sixtieth  Street. 


FIfty-Dintti  Street. 


Sixtieth  Street 

Sixtieth  Street  to  Sixty-fint  Street 

SIxty-flrvt  Street 

Sixty-fint  Street  to  Sixty-eeoond  Street. 
Slxty-Mcond  Street 

Stxty-eeoond  Street  to  Sixty-third  St 

eSOOiSlxty-third  Street 


mUM  norift 


hfnm 
tfBrot 


Market  Sirwt  om 
Brood  Areet 


Mwket  Street 

Marfcet  Street  to  Arch  Street 

100  Arch  Street 

Arch  Street  to  B«ce  Street 

aOO  Bmo  Street 

'    BaceStreet  to  Vine  Street 

300  Vine  Street 

YIne  Street  to  OkllowhiU  Street 

400  CUlowhil!  Street 

Oftllowhill  Street  to  Penney IvaniH  Are... 

PenneylTuiia  Avenue 

PeuneylTanlx  Arenne  to  Hamilton  St.... 

Hamilton  Street 

BMnilton  Street  toBnitonwood  Street... 

COO  Buttonwood  Street 

Bottonwood  Street  to  Spring  Garden  St. 

Spring  Garden  Street 

Spring  Garden  Street  to  Green  Street 

600  Green  StrN»t 

Green  Street  to  Mount  Vernon  Street... 

Mount  Vernon  Street 

Mount  Vernon  Street  to  Wallace  Street. 

Wallace  Street 

Wallace  Street  to  Fainnount  Avenue.... 

700  Fkirmount  Arenue 

Falrmonnt  Arenue  to  Brown  Street 

800  Brown  Street 

Brown  Street  to  Parriah  Street 

Farriah  Street 

Parriah  Street  to  Poplar  Street 

800  Poplar  Street 

Pdplar  Street  toGirard  Arenue 

1800  Qlnri  ATenuei 

Girard  ATenue  to  Thompeon  Street 

1800  Tbompaon  Street 

Tbompaon  Street  to  Master  Street 

140OtMa8ter  Street 

<    Macter  Street  to  Jefferaon  Street 


60 
60 

"o6 
"io 
'so 

6U' 

"so' 

I 

•  ••••' 

60 
60 

"eo 
"go 
"m 
ioo 

100 
Ml 

"soj 
ioi 


460 

wo' 

600 
600* 

ooo' 
'Ho 

674 

Sio' 

480' 
480 
600 
6o6' 
60o' 

ioo' 

600 


21,633 
21,983 
22,043 
22,643 
22,603 
23,103 
23,16:4 
23,663 
23,723 
24,223 
24,283 
24733 
24,7OT 
26,367 
26,447 
25,M7 
26.007 
26,487 
26,567 
27,047 
27.107 
27,607 
27,687 
28,167 
28,227 
28,727 
28,787 
29,287 
29,347 
29,847 
29,917 


664 
616    "6 
iS2'"3 

498*"6 

701  

...J  192 

8o'  

206    6 

60    

178  11 

40    

207    8 

120    

387    3 

70,   

191    6 

60    

201    6 

60*   

„...!  617    6 

80    

259    1 

60J   

I  356 

60    

396 


1600 
160O 
1700 


Jelferaon  Street 

Jefferaon  Street  to  Oxford  Street 

Oxford  Street 

Oxibrd  Street  to  Oolumbia  ATenue 

Oolnmbia  Arenue 

Colnmbla  Arenue  to  Montgomery  St.... 


60 
80 
'60 
60 
60 
fiO 

'eb 


.301  2 
678  "" 
418  "" 
466  "*2 
476"' 
464 
610 


764 

831) 
1,446 
1,496 
2,128 
2,178 
2,677 
2,747 
2,939 
3,010 
3,226 
3,276 
3,464 
3,494 
3,702 
8,822 
4,209 
4,979 
4,470  11 
4,620  11 
4,722 
4,772 
6,389 
6,460 
6,728 
6,778 
6,134 
6^84 
6,679  11 
6,6:^9  11 


4 
4 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 


•••     ••••< 


7,031 
7,111 
7.689 
7,739 
8,167 
8,207 
8,662 
8.712 
9,187 
9,237 
9.701 
9,761 
10,271 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1  By  thia  arrangement  Numbera  1000  and  upwarda,  and  1100  and  up- 
warda,  aaem  to  be  excluded.  Thia  ia  the  oaae  on  Broad  Street,  which 
Ptplar  Street  atrikea  after  running  from  the  Delaware  considerably  to  the 
ttorthweat,  inatead  of  directly  weat  At  the  Delaware  Poplar  Street  U, 
eomparatlTely  apeaking,  but  a  abort  dlatanoe  abore  Brown  Street  But 
at  Broad  Street  Poplar  ia  but  a  litUe  diatance  aooth  of  Girard  Arenue. 
In  other  worda,  the  diatance  from  Poplar  Street  to  Girard  Arenue  on 
Fnmt  Street  la  much  graater  than  upon  Broad  Street.  On  Front  Street 
tha  nwabera  run  orer  1100^  but  on  Broad  Street,  the  diatance  being  ao 
■hoit,  they  eannot  do  ao. 
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Namea  of  Streeta.  etc. 


o  ■ 

•a  u 


1^ 

I* 


•3^ 

'■3 


featifeetin. '  feet  in. 


2600 
2700 
2800 


1800  Montgomery  Street 60^ 

Montgomery  Street  to  Berka  Street ,  —••  | 

1900Berka  Street 60| 

Berks  Street  to  Norria  Street ,  — -, 

2000Norris  Street i    60, 

'    Morris  Street  to  Diamond  Street |  

2100,Diamond  Street I    60 

I    Diamond  Street  to  Susquehanna  Are.....   

2200  Suaquebrtnua  Avenue 60 

'    Susquehanna  Arenue  to  Dauphin  St j  — -I 

2300  Dauphin  Street ..i    60i 

Dauphin  Street  to  York  Street i  

2400  York  Street .,;    60 

York  Street  to  Cumberland  Street 

2600  Cumberland  Street. 

Cumberland  Street  to  Uuntingduu  Street 

Huntingdon  Street 

Huntingdon  Street  to  Lehigh  Arenue... 

Lehigh  Arenue 

Lehigh  Arenue  to  Somerset  Street... 

Somerset  Street 

Someraet  Street  to  Cambria  Street 

2900!  Cambria  Street 

I    Cambria  Street  to  Indiana  Street 

3000  Indiana  Street 

'    Indiana  Street  to  Clearfield  Street 

3100!  Clearfield  Street 

Clearfield  Street  to  Alleghany  Arenue... 

Alleghany  Arenue 

I    Alleghany  Are.  to  Weatmoreland  Street 

3300  Weatmoreland  Street 

Weatmoreland  Street  to  Ontario  Street.. 

3400  Ontario  Street 

'    Ontorlo  Street  to  Tioga  Street 

3500  Tioga  Street 

Tioga  Street  to  Venango  Street 

3000  Venango  Street 

Veniingo  Street  to  Erie  Areoue 

8700  Erie  .Arenue 


600 

m6" 


600 
630 


630 
600 


60 
60 
'80 

•  ••• 

60i 
60 


500 
600 
620 


8200 


Market  Street  on 
^eml  M§  of  Broad  Blreel. 


MoamrementM  §outk  Arom 
o/Ehroc 


100 
200 

300 
400 
600 
600 
700 

i 
800| 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200' 
1300 
1400 
1600 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 


Market  Street  to  Chestnut  Street 

Cheatnut  Street 

Cheatnut  Street  to  Walnut  Street 

Walnut  Street 

Walnut  Street  to  Locust  Street 

Loonat  Street 

Locuat  Street  to  Spruce  Street.» 

Spnice  Street 

Spruce  Street  to  Pine  Street 

Pine  Street 

Pine  Street  to  Lombard  Street 

Lombard  Street 

Lombard  Street  tu  South  Street 

South  Street 

South  Street  to  Balnbridge  Street 

Bainbrldge  Street 

Balnbridge  Street  to  Fitawiiter  Street... 
Fitzwater  Street 

FItzwater  Street  to  Catharine  Street 

Catharine  Street 

Oatliarine  Street  to  Chrtatian  Street 

Christian  Street. 

Chriatian  Street  to  Carpenter  Street 

Carpenter  Street 

Carpenter  Street  to  Washington  Arenue 
Washtngton  Arenue 

Washington  Avenue  to  Ellsworth  Street 
Ellsworth  Street '. 

Ellsworth  Street  to  Federal  Street 

Federal  Street 

Federal  Street  to  Wharton  Street 

Wharton  Street 

Wharton  Street  to  Beed  Street 

Reed  Street 

Reed  Street  to  Dicklnaon  Street 

Dickinaon  Street 

Dicklnaon  Street  to  Taaker  Street.......... 

Tasker  Street 

Tasker  Street  to  Morris  Street 

Morris  Street. 

Morria  Street  to  Moore  Street... 

Moore  Street 

Mooro  Street  to  Mlfllin  Street 

Mifflin  Street.. .'. 

Mifflin  Street  to  McKean  Street 

McKean  Street 

McKaan  Street  to  Snyder  Arenue 

Snyder  Arenue 

Snyder  Arenue  to  Jackaon  Street 

Jackaon  Street 

!    Jackaon  Street  to  Wolf  Street ... 


620 
500 


60 

i 

50 

120 

60 

"eo 

60 
60! 


600 
600 


600 
Mo' 

•ee*t 

600 
500 


•ee*a«*«a 


120 


500 
600 


10,821 
10,ti21 
10,871 
11,371 
11.421 
11,921 
11,071 

112.661 
I  13,001 
13,141 
13.641 
13,691 
14,191 
14,241 
14,741 
14,701 
16.311 
16.301 
16,011 
16.061 
16,461 
16,611 
17,011 
17.061 
17,661 
17,611 
18,111 
18,231 
18.731 
18.781 
10,281 
10,331 
10,831 
10,881 
120,381 
20,431 
20,031 
21,061 


■ee«a«* •• 


484 

i'lo"" 

•••••••ee 

370 

iiio"'" 
473""' 

282*"" 

I  322"'" 

'  270    " 

t 

307"  " 
322    " 

sSi's" 
SJo'i' 

370*3* 
'  336  "i'o 

.....I  336  4 

60I  

....I  624  4 

60    

400 

60    

400 

60 

M*»e 

60 
60 

»•••• 

60 
*60 
*60 

•  •••• 

76 
*60 


60 

"i'o 
"io 

50 
"60 

60 
"61 

"eo 

60 
60 
"66 
60 
100 

"50! 


3 

3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
2 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
3 
8 
3 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 


400 

51oo"*" 

400*"' 
400"" 
400  " 
387*6" 

sot"? 
iiio"" 


634 

1,044 

1,004 

1.464 

1.614 

1.914 

1.064 

2.437 

2.487 

2.760 

2,810 

3,141 

3,102 

3,462 

3,612 

3,810 

3.800 

4.101 

4.241 

4.466 

4.631 

4,832 

4,881 

6,261 

6,351 

6,687 

6,737 

6,074 

6,124 

6,648 

6,608 

7.008 

7.148 

7.648 

7.608 

7.008 

8.048 

8.448 

8.408 

8,808 

8.048 

0,348 

0.308 

0.708 

0.848 
10.236  11 
10.810  11 
10.608  6 
10.768  6 
11,158    6 


8 
8 
8 
8 
11 
11 
f 
9 
1 
1 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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Kamct  of  Streets,  etc. 


^8 


feet. 
50 


60 


feet.  In. 


400 
400 
400 
40b" 


8800  Wolf  Street.. 

Wolf  Street  to  Bituer  Street. 
9400  Bitner  Street.. 

Bitner  Street  to  Porter  Stre«t », .... 

2S00  Porter  Streets 60 

Porter  Street  to  Shunk  Strevt. 

2600  Shuok  Street 60i 

I    Shuok  Street  to  OregoD  Aveoae { 

2700,OregOD  Avenue.. 120 

OreROD  ATenoe  to  Jobneon  Street 1400 

2800  JohneoD  Street. 60'  

JohneoD  Street  to  Blgler  Street 400 

2900  Blgler  Street 60    

Bigler  Street  to  Pollock  Street ,  400 

Pollock  Street I    60    

Pollock  Street  to  Packer  Street 400 

Pucker  Street 60    


aooo 

8100 
8200 


Packer  Street  to  Gurtin  Street 

CurtiD  Street 


40J 


60 


feet  Id. 

!  11,218 

11,618 

11.878 

1 12,078 

I  12,1»8 

1 12,6:18 

112,698 

12,998 

i:UI8 

13,618 

13,678 

13,978 

14,038 

14.438 

14,498 

14,898 

14,968 

16,:i68 

16,418 


6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
A 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 


ABEA  OF  THK  CITT  OF  PHILADBLPHIA. 

nr.niia  Arc«  Id       Area  In 

^"^-  Acre*.   Square  Milee. 

ni»t ^ 3,626  5.609 

Second ^ 283  .442 

Third 122  .191 

Fourth 147  .229 

Fifth - 206  .321 

Sixth 206  .821 

SeTenth 281  .439 

IMghth « 279  .435 

Ninth 266  .400 

Tenth 230  .369 

SleTentb 136  .210 

Twelfth 124  .Ifti 

Thirteenth 164  .269 

Fourteenth 162  .237 

Fifteenth 671  1.049 

Sixteenth 180  .281 

Seventeenth 161  .261 

Bighteenth „ 416  650 

Nineteenth 447  .698 

Twentieth 469  .734 

Twenty-flrat 4,660  7.129 

Twenty-Mcond ^ 11,693  18.114 

Twenty-third 27,339  *  42.716 

Twenty-fourth 6,224  9.725 

Twenty-fifth 6.630  10.:«9 

Twenty-eixth 4,768  7.481 

Twenty-flCTenth 7,476  11.680 

Twenth-eighth 4,060  6  343 

Twenty-ninth 900  1.400 

Thirtieth 332  .619 

Thlrty-flret 466  .713 

Total 82,603  129.382 

Distances  to  Yarions  Points  in  tbe  Park.— The 
distaDces  measured  below  are  understood  to  be  along 
the  main  drive.  There  are  numerous  by-paths  and 
short  cuts  by  which  pedestrians  may  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, except  along  the  Wissahickon. 

From  the  Oreen  Street  gate— 

Milee. 

To  the  east  end  of  Girard  Avenue  bridge 1 

**    "    Lanedowne  entrance V/^ 

**    **    Belmont  Avenue 3 

"    "    George's  Hill  (direct) 3^^ 

"    "    George's  Hill  (via  Belmont) 4k 

"    **    Belmont  (direct) 'i^/, 

"    "    Belmont  (via  George's  Hill) iy^ 

"    "    Falls  Bridge  («fa  West  Park) cl< 

*<    ««    Wissahickon  Pike  (via  West  Park) 7% 

The  distances  along  the  Wissahickon  are  as  follows : 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon — 

Miles. 

To  Liveaey^s  Mills. 3 

*•   Valley  Oreen „ 4 

••   Indian  Bock 4 

"   Thorp's  Mill  Lane 6 

The  total  distance  along  the  drive  from  the  Green 
Street  gate,  through  the  Western  Park  and  over  the 


w 


u 


(( 
u 


Falls  Bridge  to  the  terminus  of  the  Wissahickon 
drive,  is  twelve  and  a  quarter  miles,  five  miles  of 
which  are  on  the  direct  road  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Wissahickon. 


HEIGHT  OF  SKVEBAL  STKEPLKS,  TOWEBS,  DOMES,  ETC.,  IN 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Height  in  feet 

West  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Spruce  and 

Seventeenth  Streets Steeple 

Masonic  Temple,  Broad  and  Filbert  Streets Tower 

St.  Peter's  Boman  Catholic  Church,  Fifth  and  Girard 

Avenue., Steeple 

Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  Broad  and  Arch *' 

Sc  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Locust,  west  of  Sixteenth..        '* 
North  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Cbn rch.  Broad  and  Green       ** 

First  Baptist  Church,  Broad  and  Arch ** 

St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  Spring  Garden,  above  Thir- 
teenth  «..        •• 

St  Peter's  Episcopal  Church.  Third  and  Piue ** 

Cathedral,  Boman  Ostholic,  Eighteenth,  above  Race Dome 

Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Chestnut,  abuve  Eighteenth..  Steeple 
Alexander  Presbyterian  Churcli,  Nineteenth  and  Green... 
Annunciation  Boman  Catliolic  Church,  Tenth  and  Dick- 

inson 

Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  Second,  above  Market 

St  Augustine's  Boman  Catholic  Church,  Fourth,  below 

>  ine 

Fourth  Bnptist  Chnrch,  corner  Fifth  and  Button  wood.....       ** 

Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Franklin,  above  Bace ** 

Oxford  Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  and  Oxford ** 

St  Clement's  Episcopal  Church,  Twentieth  and  Cherry, 

Uken  down  In  1869 •• 

West  Arch  Street  Pnsbyterlan  Chnrch,  Eighteenth  and 

Arch Dome 

West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Bighteenth  and 

Arch..... Towers 

West  Philadelphia  Baptist  Church,  Thirtieth  and  Chest- 
nut  ^ Steeple 

Nativity  Episcopal  Church,  Tenth  and  Mount  Vernon ** 

Beck's  Shot  Mauufactory,  Arch,  near  Schuylkill,  built  in 

1806,  torn  down  in  1834 Tower 

Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  Arch,  above  Tenth Steeple 

St  John's  Oermau  Lutheran  Ch  urch.  Fifteenth  and  Ogden 

Slate-House,  Chentnut,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 

State-Houie,  built  1741,  torn  down  1778 

State-House,  from  1778  to  1828 Tower  and  Spire 

Aisumption  (Boman  Catholic),  Spring  Garden,  near  Twelfth  Spires 
Berean  Baptist  Church,  Chestnut  Street,  West  Philadelphia..  Spire 

Filth  Baptist  Church,  Spring  Garden  and  Eighteenth ** 

Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Nineteenth  and  Walnut  .  Tower 
First  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Chelten  Avenue,  Germautown..  Spire 

Masonic  Hall.  Cbeetuut  Street,  burnt  dinvu  1819 Steeple 

St.  Joachim**  Roman  Cathulic  Church,  Fraukford,  taken 

down  in  1873 ** 

Sparks'  Shot  Blanufactory,  Carpenter  Street,  Siiuthwark...  Tower 
Jayoe's  Building,  Chestnut  Street  beluw  Third,  burned 

March  4, 1871 " 

St  Mary's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  W«9St  Philadelphia      *' 

Stand-Pipe,  West  Philadelphia  Water- Works 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Second,  above  Walnut Otwervatory 

St.  Dominic's  (Roman  Qitliolic)  Church,  Holmesburg.t Steeple 

First  Baptist  Church,  Price  Street,  Germantuwn.. ** 

Bodef  Shalom  Synagogue,  Broad  and  Mount  Vernon ** 

First  Congregational  Church,  corner  Fraukford  rood  and 

ColnmbiH  Avenue 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Innane,  Blale  Department....  Dome 
Getbsemane  Baptist  Church,  corner  Eighteenth  and  Co- 
lumbia Avenue Tower 

Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  Street '* 

Enimnnnel  Episcopal  Church,  Hulmesburg Steeple 

St.  .Michsers  Boman   Catholic  Church,  Second,  below 

JelTerBon " 

St  Vincent  de  Paul  Boman  Catholic  Seminary,  Chelteo 

Avenue,  near  Chew  Street,  German tuwn Belflry 

Girard  College Pediment 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylum  (Boman  Catholic),  West  Phila^ 

delphia Turret 

Eastern  Penitentiary,  Fairmount  Avenue...  Main  Central  Tower 

"  «  "  Entrance       " 

"  "  "  Comer      " 

Ledger  Bnildinir,  Sixth  and  Clieetunt Central  Dome 

Philadelphia  Exchange,  Dock  Street Steeple 

Spruce  Street  Baptist  Church,  Spruce,  below  Fifth ** 

St  Stephen's  EpiHCopal  Chnrch,  Tenth,  above  Chestnut...  Towers 

Spring  Garden  Water-Works Chimney 

University  College,  Ninth,  below  Locust Towers 

St  James  the  Less  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Falls  of 

Schuvlkill Tower 

Baptist  Church,  Queen  Street  Falls  of  Schuylkill Steeple 

Moyamensing  Prison Central  Tower 

Penni^lvania  Hoiipital,  Eighth  and  Pine Doma 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania^  Second,  above  Walnut  torn  down 

in  1867 " 

Presbyferian  CliapeI,Twenty-flrstand  Columbia  Avenne.  Steeple 
Centre  Square  Distributing  House,  taken  down  In  1829......  Dome 

Fairmount  Water- Works Stand-pipe  and  Tower 


248 
^40 

235 

2:» 

2:i2-7 

232 

225 

225 
218 
216 
212 
200 

200 
196 

188 

168 
186 
182 

175 

170 

115 

170 
170 

166 
165 
165 
160 
160 
69 
160 
160 
156 
150 
150 
150 

160 
145 

144 

140 

136 

134-9 

132 

126 

126 

120 
119 

116 
112 
112 

110 

110 
97 

96 
97 
65 
58 
90 
90 
90 
86 
83 
80 

80 
80 
77 
72 

68 
66 
60 
50 
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MtlM. 

Troy,  N.  T « 238 

Tallytown,  Pa 21 

Tnnkhanoock,  Pa. 176 

Tyrone,  Pa 624 

Uintah  (Salt  Lake) 2310 

Valley  Forgo,  Pa 24 

Vickaburg,  HIh 1388 

Vincenuea,  Ind 716 

Yineland,  N.  J 3ft 

Warren,  Pa 386 

Wadilngton,  D.  0 138 


Milee. 

Waterford,  N.  J.. 23 

Weldon.  N.C 364 

Weet  Gheet^r,  Pa. 27 

Wheeling,  Va 424 

Whitehall,  P* 11 

White  Haven,  Pa 110 

Wilkeebarre,  Pa 142 

Williamsport,  Pa 197 

Wilinlngton,  Del 28 

Wilmington,  N.C- 610 

Woodbury,  N.  J 8 


City  CommisBioners. — The  city  commissioDers  are 
elected  at  the  general  election  held  on  the  Tuesday 
next  following  the  first  Monday  of  November.  Three 
are  then  elected,  each  voter  voting  for  two.  They 
are  county  officers. 

The  city  commissioners  shall  have  the  respective 
places  appointed  for  holding  elections  put  in  conveni- 
ent and  proper  order  for  holding  and  conducting  the 
same,  shall  furnish  the  election  officers  of  each  di- 
vision with  the  necessary  blanks,  stationer}',  etc.,  and 
a  list  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  such  division. 

The  city  commissioners  shall  disburse  no  money, 
nor  make  any  contracts  for  public  works  or  highways, 
nor  take  any  part  in  the  opening  of  streets,  or  the 
assessment  of  the  damage  therefor. 

The  city  commissioners  shall  draw  no  warrants 
upon  the  city  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  of 
jurors,  viewers,  witnesses,  or  officers  of  the  courts, 
without  a  certificate  of  the  prothonotary  or  clerk  of 
the  court,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  in  which  the  duty  or  service  was  performed, 
that  the  same  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  belief;  nor 
shall  any  warrant  be  drawn  for  jury  or  witness  fees  in 
favor  of  any  person  but  the  juror  or  witness  entitled 
to  such  fees. 

The  city  commissioners  of  the  city  shall,  before  en- 
tering on  the  duties  of  their  office,  give  bond  in  such 
amount,  and  with  such  sureties  as  shall  be  approved 
by  Councils,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  said  office,  and  that  no  debt  shall  be  contracted 
or  warrant  drawn  against  the  city  by  said  commis- 
missioners  except  for  the  purposes  legally  authorized, 
and  not  to  exceed  the  appropriation  therefor  made 
by  Councils. 

In  Philadelphia,  all  applicants  for  license  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors,  by  any  measure  less  than  one 
quart,  shall  appear  before  the  commissioners  of  said 
city  between  the  first  Monday  in  March  and  the  first 
Monday  in  April  in  each  and  every  year,  and  make 
and  sign  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  amount  of  their 
respective  sales  of  liquors  and  other  refreshments  at 
their  respective  bars,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  belief;  and  said  commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  administer  said  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
required  to  file  the  same  in  their  office,  and  rate  and 
classify  each  applicant  in  accordance  therewith : 
Provided,  That  any  applicant  for  a  license,  for  a 
place  not  previously  licensed,  shall  be  rated  and 
classified  by  them  for  the  first  year  as  they  may  deem 
just,  after  considering  the  locality  of  the  premises  for 
which  license  is  asked ;  and  they  shall  make  out  a 


correct  list  of  all  such  applicants,  with  their  names, 
places  of  business,'  and  the  class  in  which  they  are 
respectively  placed,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  city 
treasurer,  who  shall  advertise  the  same  once  a  week, 
for  three  weeks,  in  two  daily  papers. 

The  commissioners  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  Councils  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  receipts  of  this  department  for  1882  amounted 
to  $180,760.51,  received  from  the  following  sources: 

From  market^hoQiee.. 948,002.00 

**     wharreeand  landinga....... 46,04(».00 

•*     city  property 7,127.89 

**     aale  of  city  property,  etc 13,299.62 

**     TendersMicenee iaJ291.00 

Total 9130,760.61 

Coroner. — The  coroner  holds  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  any  deceased  person  who  shall  have  died  of 
violent  death,  or  whose  death  shall  be  sudden :  Pro- 
vided, That  such  sudden  death  be  after  an  illness  of 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  no  regular  prac- 
ticing physician  shall  have  been  in  attendance  within 
said  time,  or  that  suspicious  circumstances  shall  ren- 
der the  same  necessary.  He  appoints  a  deputy  at  a 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  him- 
self receives  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Cor- 
oner's jurors  receive  $1.60  per  day. 

CORONEBS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Griffith  Oven,  before 26   7  mo.,  16^ 

Henry  Lewie,  appointed .20   7  mo.,  1685 

Thomas  Fitswater,  comnilieiooed 25   7  mo.,  1688 

Pentecoet  Teague,  mentioned 17     7  br.,  1703 

William  Lee,  elected 16     8  br.,  1703 

Richard  Walker,  in  office May  19, 1712 

Emich  Story,  mentioned ^—  —    1716 

liichard  Walker,  elected » 1717  to    1721 

Merrick  Davis,  elected 1721    to    

Joehua  Fincher,  elected 1726  to    1728 

James  Mackey,  elected Sept.  1, 1728 

Merrick  Davis,  elected 1728  to    1729 

Owen  Owen,  elected 1729  to    1741 

Henry  Pratt,  elected 1741  to    1749 

George  Heap,  elected 1749  to    1751 

Thomas  James,  elected 1761  to    1754 

Thomas  Sonde,  elected 17^4  to    1767 

Peter  Robeson,  elected 1767  to    176:i 

Caleb  Cash,  elected 176.)  to    177.') 

John  Knight,  elected 1773  to    1776 

Robert  Jewell,  elected. 1776  to    1780 

Joseph  Rush,  elected 1780  to    1785 

John  Leaoock,  elected 1785  to    1802 

John  Dennis,  elected 1802  to    1892 

John  Dlckerton,^  elected 1832  to    1836 

James  Gregory,  appointed May  20, 1836 

Jarvis  Webeter,  appointed May  26, 1836 

James  Gregory,*  elected Oct.  1836  to    1839 

Samuel  Heintcelman,"  elected 1839  to    1842 

Francis  Brelsford,  elected 1842  to    1845 

Dr.  Napoleon  B.  Leidy,  elected 1845  to    1848 

Oliver  Bn)oks,«  elected Oct  10, 1848 

Jacob  S.  Haas,  in  office 1848  to    1861 

Dr.  Thomas  0.  GoIdBniith,^  in  office 1851  to    1854 

Joseph  Oeiavau,  in  office 1864  to    1867 

John  R.  Fenner.  in  office 1857  to    1860 

Anthony  Ck>nrad,  in  office 1860  to    1863 

William  Ta3'Ior,  in  office 1863  to    1866 

Samuel  Daniels,  in  office 1866  to    1869 

William  Taylor,  In  office 1869  to    1871 

John  Gilbert  L.  Bn>wn,«  in  office 1871  to    1874 

Dr.  Kingston  Ooddard,  in  office 1874  to    1877 

Dr.  William  Kent  Gilbert,'  in  office 1878  to    1880 

Thomas  J.  Powers,  appointed July  17, 1880 

Dr.  William  8.  Janney,  oommissloned  from..Jan.  1, 1881 

Thomas  J.  Powers,  commissioned  from. Jan.  1, 1884 

1  Died  in  office  May  1, 1836. 

s  Appointed  In  1836,  elected  In  1839,  died  in  office. 

*  Appointed  Oct  21. 1839,  elected  1840.  «  Died  Kot.  6, 1848. 

6  Elected  Dec:  20, 1861 ;  died  Feb.  17, 1880. 

*  Appointed  in  place  of  Taylor,  who  died  In  office  In  1870,  and  Brown 
was  afterward  elected  In  1871,  and  died  May  12, 1878,  aged  flfty^three. 

7  Died  June  28, 1880,  aged  fifty.    By  Oonstltntlon  of  1873  the  term  of 
Coroner  Goddard  was  extended  to  Jan.  1, 1878. 
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City  Controller. — ^The  qualified  voters  of  the  city 
elect  a  city  controller  every  three  years.  He  acts  as 
a  check  on  all  heads  of  departments  in  matters  of 
finance. 

He  shall  countersign  all  warrants  on  the  city  treas- 
urer, and  shall  not  suffer  any  appropriation  made  by 
the  City  Councils  to  be  overdrawn. 

He  shall  superintend  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  city 
in  such  manner  and  make  reports  thereon  at  such 
times  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  ordinance. 

It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  in  office  for  the  controller 
of  the  city  to  pass,  or  the  treasurer  of  the  city  to  pay, 
any  bill  or  order  for  any  object  not  authorized  by  law. 

The  city  controller  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  required 
to  keep  separate  accounts  for  each  specific  or  separate 
item  of  appropriation  made  by  City  Councils  to  each 
and  every  department  of  the  city,  and  shall  require  all 
warrants  to  state  particularly  against  which  of  said 
items  the  said  warrant  is  drawn ;  and  he  shall  at  no 
time  permit  any  one  of  the  items  of  appropriation  to 
be  overdrawn,  or  the  appropriation  for  one  item  of 
expenses  to  be  drawn  upon  for  any  other  purpose  by 
any  one  of  the  departments  than  that  for  which  the 
appropriation  was  specifically  made;  he  shall  upon 
receiving  a  bill  or  warrant  from  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments proceed  immediately  to  examine  the  same,  and 
if  the  said  bill  or  warrant  contain  an  item  for  which 
no  appropriation  has  been  made,  or  the  appropriation 
for  which  is  exhausted,  or  to  which,  from  any  other 
cause,  lie  cannot  give  his  approval,  it  shall  be  his  duty 
immediately  to  inform  such  department,  and  the  war- 
rant therefor  shall  not  be  issued  unless  by  special 
authority  from  the  City  Councils. 

The  controller  shall  communicate  at  all  times  to 
the  mayor  and  the  committees  of  Councils  such  infor- 
mation upon  the  condition  of  the  finances  and  the 
accounts  of  all  officers  expending  or  receiving  the 
moneys  of  the  city  as  his  department  can  afford. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
several  courts  of  the  said  city,  on  the  expiration  of 
each  term  of  their  respective  courts,  to  furnish  to 
the  controller  a  statement,  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, of  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed,  recogni- 
zances recovered,  judgment  and  jury  fees  received, 
and  arbitrators'  and  witnesses'  unclaimed  by  the  par- 
ties entitled  to  the  same,  with  the  name  of  the  case  in 
which  the  same  were  imposed,  recovered,  or  received ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  to  submit  his  account  with  the  city  to 
the  controller  for  settlement  on  the  Ist  day  of  Janu- 
ary, and  quarterly  thereafter,  and  upon  such  settle- 
ment the  sheriff  shall  be  charged  with  all  sums  re- 
ceived and  recovered  as  aforesaid,  and  he  shall  forth- 
with pay  over  the  balance,  if  any,  to  the  city  treas- 
urer ;  and  any  officer  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  be  proceeded 
against  in  like  manner  as  for  other  misdemeanors. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  controller  of  said  city 
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upon  the  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  officers  and  persons  who,  by  law 
or  ordinance,  may  be  authorized  to  receive  or  pay  city 
moneys,  make  contracts,  or  draw  warrants  on  the 
treasury,  to  audit  and  examine  the  accounts  and  offi- 
cial acts  of  said  officer,  and  if  such  officer  shall  be 
found  to  be  indebted  or  liable  to  said  city,  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  said  controller  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  of  said  city,  and 
a  writ  of  $cire  facias  may  be  issued  thereon,  and  the 
City  Councils  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
prescribe  by  ordinance  the  mode  and  means  by  which 
the  said  controller  shall  exercise  the  duty  hereby  en- 
joined, and  the  officers  and  persons  whose  accounts 
and  official  acts  shall  be  so  audited  and  examined. 
And  whenever  the  writ  of  scire  facias  herein  author- 
ized shall  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  file  with  the  prae- 
cipe therefor  a  copy  of  the  official  bonds  of  such  de- 
fendant, and  the  writ  of  scire  facias  shall  contain  a 
clause  warning  the  surety  or  sureties,  or  the  execu- 
tors or  administrators  of  suclv  surety  or  sureties,  to 
appear  and  make  defense,  and  the  judgmejit  in  such 
proceeding  may  be  entered  against  all  the  parties 
named  in  said  writ. 

Every  department,  board,  or  officer  shall  furnish  to 
the  controller  weekly  a  list  of  the  warrants  which 
shall  have  been  issued  by  such  department,  board, 
or  officer  during  the  preceding  week,  which  list  shall 
contain  the  number  and  amount  of  such  warrants, 
the  names  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  same 
were  drawn,  and  the  items  of  appropriation  against 
which  they  were  charged. 

All  departments  and  officers  of  the  city  government 
who  are  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  ordinance 
to  draw  warrants  upon  the  city  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  in  their  respective  departments,  are 
hereby  expressly  prohibited  from  exceeding,  in  or  for 
any  one  month,  one-twelfth  of  the  aggregate  appropri- 
ation made  by  Councils  for  the  payment  of  such  sala- 
ries for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  city  controller  is  hereby 
required  to  withhold  his  signature  from  all  warrants 
drawn  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  ordinances. 

He  shall  keep  a  regular  set  of  books,  in  which  shall 
be  opened  and  kept  as  many  accounts,  under  appro- 
priate titles,  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  distinctly 
and  separately  all  the  estate  and  property  whatsoever, 
real  and  personal,  vested  in  the  city  by  law  or  other- 
wise, all  trusts  in  the  care  of  the  same,  all  debts  due 
to  and  owing  by  the  city,  all  the  receipts  and  ex^ 
penditures  in  the  various  departments,  and  all  appro- 
priations made  by  Councils,  and  the  sum  expended 
under  the  same. 

He  shall  make  a  report,  verified  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  the  City  Councils,  at  their  first  stated  meeting 
in  January  in  each  year,  of  the  public  accounts  of 
the  city  and  of  the  trusts  in  their  care,  exhibiting  all 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  city,  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  and  funds  are  derived,  and 
in  what  manner  the  same  have  been  disbursed,  each 
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account  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  in  detail, 
in  separate  columns,  of  the  several  appropriations 
made  by  Councils,  the  amount  drawn  on  each  appro- 
priation, and  the  balance  standing  to  the  debit  or 
credit  of  such  appropriation ;  and  he  shall  publish 
said  report  in  two  daily  papers,  twice  in  each  paper. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  duty  of  county  auditors  was 
transferred  by  the  act  of  Feb.  2,  1854,  to  a  city  con- 
troller, to  be  elected  every  second  year.  By  the  Con- 
stitution of  1878,  the  term  was  increased  to  three 
years.  The  revenues  of  the  controller's  department 
from  all  sources  for  the  year  1882,  were, — 


Taxes 

High  ways. 
Water , 


Fines  and  penalties 

LlcenaeSf  piawnlimkers*,  theatrical,  iietroleunif  etc. 

Guardians  of  the  poor , 

iDspectora  of  prison 

Board  of  Health 

Police 


Schools  (State) ^ 

Sheriff. 

City  solicitor 

Markets  and  city  property 

HIscellaDeoiis *. » 

Fire  commlaslonen 

Park  IVind 

Surreys. 

Gity  treasurer. 

Register  of  wills 

Dirideods,  North  Pennsylvania  Ballroad  stock,  and  tins- 
tees  gas-works 

Port  wardens 

Boiler  inspection 

House  of  Correction  ■ 

State  tax  after  settlement 

Public  buildings 

Huckster  licenses....... 

Prathonotary. „ 

Becorder  of  deeds 

Clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions 

Gity  commissioners 

Poll  tax 

Public  building  tax 

Ice*b(Mts 

Dellnqaent  tax  oommisslous 

Fire-escapee 

Firsntlarm  telegraph 


CITY  CONTROLLERS. 

John  N.  Henderson,  elected June 

Stephen  Taylor,  elected May 

George  W.  Huffy.  HeHed May 

Joseph  R.  Lyudall,!  elected Oct. 


6,1864 

6, 18.^6 

4,1858 

14, 1862 


S10,386,872.A6 

fil.176.18 

1,487,967.71 

46.A67.9T 

3,260.00 

8,068.06 

IH.000.00 

28,664.10 

1.468.42 

170.WIO.00 

48,920.24 

108.876.40 

101,169.80 

34,177.76 

1,698.91 

13,440.91 

4,846.26 

12,496.00 

81,011.69 

6oe.362.no 

30160 
14,194.90 
13,076  31 
29,940.10 

468.33 
16,291.00 
60,.330.20 
73,4(17.27 
33,652.60 
18,201.00 
40,067.20 
4,344.27 

687.62 
12,660.13 

672.00 
10,287.41 


Total  receipts $13,425,404.97 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  for  : 

Interest  on  the  fhnded  debt $4,002,690.80 

Interest  on  outstanding  warrants 1ii6.40 

The  several  sinking  funds 806,6nd.00 

Warrants  of  prerlons  yearx 404,002.66 

Krectlon  of  public  buildings ~.  774.626.07 

Amount  paid  Park  ftind 6,3H0.49 

Amnnnt  paid  for  departnientu » 6,706,318.11 

Amount  paid  for  Judgments,  executions,  etc 137,879.26 

Amount  paid  for  four  per  cent.  loans,  series  0 400,00n.no 

Amount  paid  miscellaneous 18,076.71 

Total  expenditures $13,266,684.63 

Total  receipts 113,426,404  07 

Total  expenditures 13,266,684.6:i 

Excess  receipts  orer  expenditures $160,720.44 

Add  the  cash  lialance,  Jan.  1, 1882 2,250,60144 

Add  the  sinking  fund  cash,  Jan.  1, 1883 706,27i;« 

The  result  is  the  general  cash  balance,  Jan.  1, 1883 $3,126,686.27 

Oost  of  the  ssTeral  departments  for  1876... $10,106,91989 

Cost  of  the  sererai  departments  for  1876 9,896,619.64 

Cost  of  the  several  departments  fnr  1877 8,184.961.20 

Cost  of  the  several  departments  for  1878 7,161,704 18 

Cost  of  the  several  departments  tor  1879 7,160,634.86 

Cost  of  the  several  departments  for  1880 6.370^578.34 

Cost  of  the  several  departments  for  1881 6,88:i.326.92 

Cost  of  the  several  departments  for  1882 7,1<  0,661.18 


George  Gets,  elected ..Oct.  13, 1868 

Samuel  P.  Hancock,*  In  office ...Feb.  14, 1870 

Robert  Rmory  Pattison,*  elected Nov.  7, 1877 

8.  Davis  Psi(e,4  appointed Jsn.  16, 1883 

E.  Harper  Jeffries,A  elected Nov.  6, 1883 

William  N.  Hirst,  appointed Jan.  1884 

Appropriations  for  1883  and  Eitimates  for 
1884. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the 
annual  appropriations  to  the  departments  for  1888, 
and  the  estimates  received  to  Feb.  1,  1884,  for  this 
year: 


1883. 


1884. 


Police 

Highways.... 

Guardians  of  the  Poor 

City  commlsMiouers „ 

Markets  and  city  property 

City  treasurer 

Board  of  Revision 

Park  commissioners 

WaUr 

Clerks  of  Omiicils 

Receiver  of  taxes. 

Snrveys 

City  solicitor. 

Fire  commissioners........... 

Lighting  the  city.... 

Board  of  Public  Education 

Board  of  Health 

County  prison 

Connty  ice-boats 

City  controller 

Police  and  flrenilarm  telegraph. 

Boiler  Inspection 

Honse  of  Ci»rrection 

Port  wardens. 

Public  liutldings 

Board  of  fire-escapes 

Sheriff. 

RejriKter  of  wills 

District  attorney 

Coroner 

Recorder  of  deeds 

Prothonntary 

Clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions......... 


$1,467,195.71 

$1,438,875.71 

648,600.0a 

•••••« ••••«••»• 

398,304  00 

360,000.00 

606,888.00 
136,182.86 

236,683.00 

33,920.00 

34.420.00 

113,060.00 

116,216.00 

266,6X8.60 

39:1,422.60 

611.292.00 

2,000,000.00 

40,446.00 

40,206  00 

43,200.00 

PI  ,200.00 

42.604.00 

66,620.00 

46,280.00 

41,280.00 

467,140XK) 

672,360.00 

186,809.60 

1,637,661.04 

1,766,130.86 

92,136.67 

111,284.00 

120.464.00 

46,06^.00 

46.066.00 

43,660.00 

43,660.00 

34;)00  00 

41,760.00 

13,300.00 

13,676.00 

189,676  00 

184,625  00 

7,i:woo 

13,KiO.0O 

760,000.00 

1,297,60001) 

460.00 

460.00 

67,320.00 
27,400.00 

28,900.00 

36,900.00 

28,900.00 

2.V)70.00 

23,020.00 

64,000  00 

83,3CK).U0 

67,80000 

61,700.00 

24,000.00 

21,200.00 

Total ,. $8,310,201.37 

FUNDKB  AND  FLOATING  DEBT. 


The  funded  debt  of  the  city  Jan.  1, 1882,  was 

Amount  redeemed  by  sinking  fund  commissioners.. 


Amount  of  four  per  cent.  loan,  series  C,  paid  off. 
Funded  debt  Jan.  1, 1883 


Funded  debt  of  the  city  Jan.  1.  1882.. 
Floating  debt  of  the  city  Jan.  1,  1882. 


$68,139,916.24 
271,600.00 

$67,868,316.24 
400.000.00 

$67,468,316.24 

$68,130,016.24 
489,487.48 


Total  funded  and  floating  debt  Jan.  1, 1882.. $68,629,403.72 


Funded  debt  of  the  c'.ty  Jan.  1, 1883... 
Floating  debt  of  the  city  Jan.  1, 1883. 


MEANS  OF  PAYING  DEBT. 

45^000  shares  of  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  stock  at 
$20  per  share 

12.784  shares  of  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  at 
$30  per  share 

Sinking  ftind  securities,  city  loan  at  par. 

Sinking  tund  securities.  State  loan  at  par. 

Sinking  fhnd  securities.  United  States  loan  at  par  3  per 
cent 

Outstanding  taxes.. 

Cash  iu  the  treasury  Jan.  1, 1883 


.$67,468,316.24 
464,676.17 

$67,922,892.41 


$000,000.00 

639.200.00 

20,434,376.60 

182,800.00 

1,000,000.00 
2,422,966.63 
3,126.68627 

$28,706,016.80 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  AS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  BOARD 
OF  REVISION  FOR  TAXATION,  1883. 


Classified  as 
follows : 

Full $616,984,183.00 

Suburban 36.447,307.00 

Farm 19,061,766.00 


Rate. 
$1.86 

92^ 


Product. 

$9,664,20f7.38 
437,iai.45 
176,228.83 


Totals $671,483,256.00 


Aggregate 
Tax. 


$10,177,619.66 


1  Lyndall  was  elected  Oct.  14, 18C2,  and  re-elected  in  1864  and  1866. 


•  Died  April  6, 1879,  aged  flfty-slx.  SR»«lectad  Nor.  2, 18S0. 

4  Controller  Pattiaon  having  been  elected  Governor  of  the  Common' 
wealth,  appointed  his  successor. 
i       6  Died  Jan.  21, 1884. 
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HISTORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Th«  ftiaded  debt  of  th«  city,  Jad.  1, 1883. 
CiMiifled  M  follows: 


Balance  of  amoant  dae  at  consolidatloD. 

Tot  war  purpoeee 

For  railroad  lubecriptiona 

For  school  purposes , 

For  bridges 

For  water-works 

For  Park  and  Centennial , 

For  House  of  Correction 

For  ice-boats 

For  ststioQ-houses 

For  sewers 

For  fire  purposes 

For  municipal  purposes 

For  fniaranteed  debt  gas-works 

For  floating  debt  of  departments........... 


94,064,566.24 

11.660,000.00 

1,726.000.00 

3,600,000.00 

4,863,SO0.00 

6,600,000.00 

8,701,600.00 

960,000.00 

386,000.00 

460,000.00 

3,760,760.00 

200,000.00 

14,648,600.00 

6,999,400.00 


967,468,316.24    22,600  shares  Snnbuiy  and  Erie  Railroad 

t     stock,  par  value  SlOU  per  share,  or  46,000 

shares  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Ballroad 

stock,  par  Talae  960  per  share,  at  920 

'     per  share,  market  Taloe 

12,784  shares  North  Pennsylrania  Rail- 
road stock,  at  960  per  share,  par  Talne.. 
,  Sinking  ftind  securities  (ci^  loan  at  par) 
Sinking  ftind  securities  (Pennsylvania 

State  loan  at  par) 

'  Sinking-Fund  securities  (United  States 

goTemment  8  per  cent,  at  par).. 

Outstanding  taxes,  due  and  collectable... 
Cash  in  treasury  Jan.  1, 1883 


464,676.17 
967,922,892.41 


ExceM  of  debt  over  and  abore 


9000,000.00 

«80,200jOO 
20,434,376.00 

182,8a.00 

1,000,000.00 
2,422,956.63 
3,126,686.27 


39,217,876.61 
967,922392.41 


Lway  Department.'— The  department  of  hiji:h- 
ways,  bridges,  and  sewers  of  the  city  is  constituted  as 
follows :  One  chief  commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  dollars ;  six  assistant  commissioners,  at  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  each ;  one  superin- 
tendent of  city  railroads,  one  chief  clerk,  one  assistant 
clerk,  one  license  clerk,  one  assistant  license  clerk,  one 
miscellaneous  clerk,  one  messenger,  and  twelve  street 
superintendents. 

The  building  and  repairing  of  all  bridges,  culverts, 
sewers,  and  inlets,  the  opening,  grading,  curbing, 
paving,  repaving,  and  repairing  of  all  streets,  roads, 
lanes,  alleys,  and  other  highways  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  under  the  control,  supervision,  and  man- 
agement of  the  chief  commissioner  of  highways. 

Councils  elect,  in  joint  convention,  by  viva  voce 
vote,  one  chief  commissioner  of  highways,  to  serve 
three  years.  The  said  chief  commissioner  appoints 
six  assistant  commissioners,  whose  term  is  two  years 
(three  of  whom  are  elected  for  one  year,  and  three  for 
two  years),  and  until  their  successors  be  duly  quali- 
fied. It  is  the  duty  of  said  chief  commissioner  to 
assign  the  assistant  commissioners  to  their  respective 
districts,  and  the  said  assistant  commissioners  have 
charge  of  the  respective  districts  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned,  and  have  the  general  supervision  of 
all  work  done  therein  by  order  of  the  chief  commis- 
sioner (who  may,  at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  assign 
any  of  the  said  assistants  to  any  other  district  he  may 
deem  for  the  advantage  of  the  department).  The 
•aid  assistant  commissioners  enforce  all  laws  and 
ordinances  relative  to  the  department  of  highways, 
and  have  charge  of  and  direct  (subject  to  the  chief 
commissioner)  the  street  superintendents  and  work- 
men that  may  be  employed  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  districts. 

The  chief  commissioner  shall  annually  report  to 
Councils,  in  detail,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
his  department  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  joint  standing  committee  of  Councils  have 
supervision  over  all  matters  appertaining  to  this  de- 
partment, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  commissioner 
of  highways  to  submit  all  contracts,  plans,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  all  accounts,  bills,  etc.,  for  work  or  labor 


done,  which  may  appertain  to  this  department,  to  the 
said  committee  for  their  inspection,  before  any  action 
shall  be  had  thereon. 

The  appropriation  for  this  department  for  the  year 
1882  was  $689,397.60,  and  the  disbursements  were 
$506,089.75,  and  the  revenue  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $51,175.18. 

The  ofilce  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  highways 
was  created  by  the  act  of  consolidation,  t.e.,  Feb.  2, 
1854,  P.  L.,  for  the  supervision  of  the  streets  and 
roads  of  this  city  and  county.  By  the  act  of  April 
21,  1855,  and  ordinance  of  Councils,  the  chief  and 
his  two  assistant  commissioners  were  constituted  a 
board  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  relating  to 
the  highways.  The  term  of  office  at  first  was  for  one 
year,  but  since  the  new  constitution  for  three  years. 

This  department  in  1882  expended  $251,885  for 
street  cleaning  and  removing  ashes,  garbage,  and 
dead  animals.  Prior  to  1882  this  work  had  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
their  annual  expenditures  for  this  purpose  were  as 
follows : 

Qmnlng  Streets 
and  Removing 


Removing 
Garbsga. 


Total. 


Ashes. 

1877 9:i82,027.10     949,123.27     9331,130.2!7 

1878 168,899.44      22,747.26      191,646.69 

1879 171,662.36      23,188.46      194,740.81 

1880 169.040.16      2:1.192.90      192^.12 

1881.- 13:^,630.73      19,311.00      162,941.76 

Average  for  five  years  under  Board  of  Health 2l2JMtiM 

1882  Under  Department  of  Highways 261,996jOO 

CHIEF  COHMISSIONEBS. 

Thomas  Birch,  electetl .'. Oct  6, 1864 

John  McCsrthy,  elected July  16, 1867 

Oonrad  B.  Andress,  elected July  8, 1868 

Joseph  Shantc,  elected July  7, 1869 

James  Landy,  elected Feb.  6, 1860 

George  W.  Schofleld,  elected Feb.  26, 1863 

William  W.  Smedley,  elected.'. Feb.  II,  1864 

Hahlon  H.  Dickinson,  elected Feb.  12, 1867 

John  Liberton  Hill,  elected Feb.  18, 1876 

William  Baldwfn.1  elected March  2, 1876 

John  D.  Sstabrook,  elected Jan.  6, 1883 

Markets  and  City  Property.— This  department 
is  conducted  by  a  commissioner  of  markets  and  city 


1  Mr.  Baldwin  was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  of  John  L.  HiU, 
who  resigned  and  was  re-elected  for  three  years,  Jan.  1, 1877,  and  again 
on  Dec.  30, 1879,  for  three  years  from  Jan.  1, 1880.  He  died  suddenly 
of  heart-disease  on  Jan.  1, 1883,  aged  forty-five  yean,  on  his  way  to  at- 
tend a  Joint  meeting  of  Ooundls,  who  were  to  fill  his  expired  term  of 
oflSce. 
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property.  He  is  elected  by  Councils  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  He  is  charged  with  the  renting  and  col- 
lecting of  the  rents  of  all  market-stalls  and  stands, 
and  with  the  care  of  all  the  market-houses  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  wharves  and  landings. 

Steam-Engines  and  Boilers.— The  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  nominates,  in  the  month  of 
June,  annually,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Select  Council  of  the  said  city,  appoints  a  person  skill- 
ful and  competent,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
performed  by  him,  to  be  the  inspector  of  stationary 
engines  in  and  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  gives  bond 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  security, 
approved  by  the  mayor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  carefully  to  examine 
and  inspect  all  stationary  steam-engines  and  steam- 
boilers  erected  or  in  use;  and  no  stationary  steam- 
engine  or  steam-boilers  shall  be  erected  and  put  into 
use  and  operation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  without 
being  first  inspected  and  certified  to  be  competent  and 
safe  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  inspector;  and 
he  shall  furnish  to  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  other 
persoD  using  such  engine  or  steam-boiler  a  certificate 
under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  his  office  that  it  has 
been  so  inspected  and  found  to  be  competent  and  safe; 
he  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  he  may 
deem  expedient,  examine  all  or  any  such  engines  or 
steam  -boilers  in  use  or  operation,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose be,  together  with  his  assistants,  may  enter  upon 
any  premises  and  require  the  removal  of  any  part  of 
the  building,  fixtures,  or  machinery,  and  he  shall  note 
in  a  l>ook  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  the  result  of 
every  such  examination;  and  he  shall,  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  make  such  examination  and  give  cer- 
tificate of  the  result  whenever  required. 

Chts  and  Oaa- Works. — The  city  manufactures  gas 
under  and  by  twelve  trustees,  six  elected  by  Common 
and  six  by  Select  Council.  They  select  a  president 
out  of  their  own  number.  They  serve  three  years. 
They  (M>nduct  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing gas. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  manufacture  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  from  bituminous  coal  for  the 
purpose  of  public  and  private  illumination,  and  to 
lay  pipes  for  its  distribution  through  the  city.  The 
trustees  keep  accurate  accounts  of  their  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  report  the  same,  together  with  a 
statement  of  their  proceedings,  to  Councils  annually 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  give  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the 
Select  or  Common  Council. 

The  trustees  are  vested  with  power  to  construct 
works,  to  purchase  materials,  make  contracts,  and 
employ  such  agents'  as  they  deem  necessary  in  and 
about  the  furnishing  of  light  for  public  and  private  use. 

According  to  the  engineer's  report  of  the  gas-works 
for  1882,  the  total  amount  of  gas  made  during  the 
year  was  2,819,898,000  cubic  feet,  making  the  total 


product  of  the  works  since  their  erection  37,842,521,- 
000  cubic  feet. 

The  amount  manufactured  at  the  different  stations 
was  as  follows : 

Cable  feat. 

Gas  made  at  the  Twenty-alzth  Ward  works-..     713,212»000 

Gas  made  at  the  Ninth  Ward  works 1,079,907,000 

Gas  made  at  the  Fifteenth  Ward  works 83,15&,000 

Gas  made  at  the  Twenty^flrat  Ward  works 41,627,000 

Gas  made  at  the  Twenty-flfth  Ward  works....     461,997,000 

2,319,898,000 

The  maximum  consumption  of  gas  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  10,667,000  cubic  feet,  which  occurred  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  of  December,  1882.  The  maxi- 
mum production  of  gas  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
10,049,000  cubic  feet. 

The  Philadelphia  Gas  Department  has  742  miles  of 
gas  mains,  13,100  street  lamps,  about  102,000  con- 
sumers of  gas,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  about 
2,064,867,000  cubic  feet.  The  price  for  cubic  feet  is 
$1.90  for  gsB,  with  an  average  illuminating  power  of 
16.89  candles.  By  resolution  of  the  trustees,  gas 
has  been  supplied  the  city  lamps  without  cost  since 
Oct.  1, 1882. 

The  net  profits  of  the  gas-works  during  the  year 
1882  were  $610,686.67,  making  the  accumulated 
profits  to  the  end  of  the  year,  $4,638,967.23. 

ANNUAL  REGISTRY  OF  OONSUMERa  AND  PUBLIC  LIGHTS. 
Date. 


1836...., 
1837.... 
1838.... 
1839.... 
1840.... 
1841.... 
1842.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 
1846.... 
1846.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1849.... 
1850.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1853.... 
1854.... 
18651.. 
18661... 
1867...., 
1868.1.. 
18691... 
I860...., 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863..  .. 
1864.... 
186.V... 
1866.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
1869.... 
1870... 
1871...., 
1872-.., 
1873...., 
1874...., 

1878 

1876..... 
1877..... 
1878...., 


•• • ••••• ••• 


1879.. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Applica- 

Total number  of 

Strveti. 

tion*. 

Consnmen. 

301 

277 

166 

497 

666 

136 

849 

1,341 

133 

946 

1.987 

162 

788 

2,398 

112 

874 

2.774 

13 

846 

3,078 

30 

986 

3.429 

60 

1,000 

3,926 

105 

1,147 

4,444 

112 

1,465 

6,192 

06 

1,869 

6,174 

84 

1,966 

7,128 

21 

2,191 

8,139 

74 

2,227 

9,216 

72 

2,629 

10,406 

124 

3.004 

11,663 

118 

3,280 

12,989 

87 

2,884 

1.3,904 

27 

17,479 

22.898 

1,368 

6,272 

26,644 

84 

5,504 

26.304 

68 

11,801 

29,953 

662 

14,008 

37,680 

966 

10,87C 

41,200 

478 

11,694 

44.010 

898 

9,607 

44.429 

391 

9,681 

46,528 

492 

9,087 

48,666 

168 

8,868 

50,487 

63 

10,625 

52,938 

199 

10,814 

66.664 

184 

10,886 

67,642 

169 

14,664 

62,393 

152 

16,039 

66.943 

237 

16,803 

70,774 

289 

16,411 

74,769 

364 

18,434 

79,477 

435 

17,271 

81,712 

433 

20,423 

86,299 

860 

19,866 

90,443 

560 

23,862 

93,769 

384 

22,930 

96,441 

240 

16,844 

97,838 

(    270 
{S482 

13,878 

99,036 

163 

13,883 

100,368 

257 

13,685 

101,968 
1,894,868 

261 

420.423 

12,765 

1  Indading  those  received  from  private  gaa  companiee. 
*  Northern  Liberties. 
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The  board  of  trustees  of  the  PbiUd«lphia  Om- 
Worts  for  1884  are  ««  follows : 

PrHldaal,  WUIIUD  D.  Ounjocr;  TnuIiM,  John  S.  BtttwbooH,  Wll- 
llim  R.  LHdi,  Sunual  8.  KMy,  K.  Hdl  SlaDton,  JuiH  Work,  Altnd 
Hoora,  Wlllliu  W.  Alcorn,  Ttaomu  H.  GUI.  Wltllum  H.  Smith,  BlBfic- 
h>mB.Uonti,JsmeiE.S>1Mr,WllllimD.0>nliior;EDg<DMr,  WllUun 
K.  Puk  (El*c(«l  r«b,  2S.  IST>) ;  OHlilrr.  Simaal  H.  Wlilla  (slsctcd  Jnna 
iS.  ino) ;  nagMnr,  Thomu  Nolila  (alacttd  Dm;,  t,  lS!p) ;  Ooolrdlw, 
AlnHutsrJ.  McCloij. 

Foliofl  Ha^Btifttei. — In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirementH  of  the  twelfUi  section  of  Article  v.  of  the 
Constitution  of  1873,  the  Aaaembly,  hy  act  of  Feb.  5, 
1875,  authorized  the  electioa  of  a  police  mngietrate 
(to  serve  for  five  years  from  the  firvt  Monday  in 
April)  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  courts  therefor  to  be  located 
hyCouDcilB,  and  indicated  by  numbers,  the  niagis- 


HoiUiani  LIbarlla)  Ou-Worki. 
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trates  to  choose  their  courts  by  lot;  and  in  the  elec- 
tion for  magistrates,  no  voter  to  vote  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nnmber  to  be  elected,  lly  the  Ck)n- 
stitation,  the  ofBce  of  alderman  in  Philadelphia  was 
abolished. 

The  police  magistrates  have  jurisdiction  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars,  and  exercise  such  au- 
thority, civil  and  criminal,  as  is  given  them  by  law. 
Their  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the  city  and 
county,  and  they  are  ex  officio  justices  of  the  peace. 

MAQISTBATES. 

1.  J«tM  S.  Bonull,  elected „ Fab.  16, 1876 

2.  WillUm  B.  Colline,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

3.  Andrew  Alexander,  Sr.,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

4.  T.  8}troIe  Leieenring,  elected. Fell.  16, 1876 

ft.  WlllUm  H.  List,  elected Fi'b.  16, 1876 

6.  Hugh  FrAiiklin  Kitnoedy,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

7.  John  HcCliiitock,  elected Feb.  16,  IS76 

5.  Robert  B.  Smith,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

9.  WiUUiD  A.  Tborp.  electrd.. ....Feb.  16, 1876 

10.  John  F.  Pole,  el<>cted Ffb.  16,  1876 

11.  Wtlson  Ker,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

12.  Isra  Lukene,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

13.  Cbarlee  E.  Pfeneoeet,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

14.  John  Derelin,!  elected .....Feb.  16, 1876 

15.  Lake  V.  Satphin,  elected ..Feb.  16, 1876 

le.  StOMl  Field,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

17.  Henry  Smi III,  elected Feb.  16,1676 

18.  Benton  O.  BeTeni,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

19.  DftYld  Henley  Stone,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

20.  Alfred  T.  Snyder,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

21.  Thaddene  Fteiime,  elected Fob.  16, 1875 

22.  George  K.  Krickbauro,  elected Feb.  16, 1876 

23.  Thoniae  H.  CUrk,  elected Ff^b.  16. 1876 

24.  ThooMe  BundHll,  electe*!.. Feb.  16,1876 

14.  John  T.  Thompenn.s  appointed.. Feb.      19, 1878 

1 5.  Joaeph  S.  Allen,*  appointed Sept.    14, 1879 

Second  Term. 

1.  Wllliiini  A.  Thorp,  elected F«b.  17, 1880 

2.  John  King  FIndlay,  elected...... Feb.  17,1880 

3.  Henry  H.  Ererly,*  elected Feb.  17,  1880 

4.  Hugh  CuUina,  elected Fbb.  17, 1880 

5.  William  H.  Llet,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

6.  John  B.  BlHrtin,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

7.  John  McCtlntock,  elected Feb.  17. 1880 

8.  Bobert  B.  Smith,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

0.  Richard  J.  Lennnn,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

10.  John  F.  Pole.elected Feb.  17, 1880 

11.  Albert  H.  Ladner,  elected Vfh.  17,1880 

12.  Sara  Lakena,  elrcted Feb.  17,1880 

13.  Charlee  Brown,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

14.  John  T.  Thnmpeon,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

16.  Joaeph  8.  Allen,  elected Fnb.  17, 1880 

16.  William  P.  Becker,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

17.  Henry  8.  Myen,  e]ecte<1 Keb.  17, 1880 

15.  Benton  0.  BeTern,  elected Feb.  17, 1880 

10.  Joaeph  8.  Biley.  elected Fpb.  17,  1880 

20.  B*tl*ert  J.  Barr,  elected Fitb.  17,  1880 

21.  Thomaa  W.  South,  elected ..Feb.  17,1880 

2*2.  George  R.  Krtckbanm,  elected Feb.  17,1880 

25.  Thomas  II.  Clark,  elected Feb.  17,1880 

24.  Thoma«  BMndall,  elected Feb.  17,1880 

3.  Jamea  L.  Brown,  appointed May     26, 1881 

The  following  statistical  information  for  reference 
was  furnished  hy  the  various  city  departments  at  the 
request  of  John  £.  Addicks,  health  officer  in  1882 : 

Philadelphia  la  titnated  J n  latitude  39°  67'  N.  and  1!P  QV  W.  The  total 
area  la  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thonaand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
aqnare  mllea,  or  «lghty-two  thooaHnd  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 
aeraa. 

The  greatoat  aleratlon  In  each  ward  abora  high  water  la,  tIs.  : 


1  DaTelfn  died  May  11,1877,  and  John  T.  Thompaon  wai  appointed  by 
the  Gorernor  to  flit  the  Tacancy,and  elected  Feb.  19,1878,  for  Ave  yean. 

s  Appointed  by  the  GoTernor  vice  Sutphln,  deceaaed.  By  the  act  the 
GoTemor  fllla  the  vacancy  until  the  flrat  Monday  in  the  next  rocceed- 
ing  April.  The  vacancy  to  be  supplied  at  next  municipal  election,  for 
the  ftill  term  of  five  yean,  aa  In  case  of  Thompaon,  of  Court  No.  14. 

s  Henry  H.  Bvarly,  of  Court  No.  3,  died  May  23, 1881,  aged  forty-flre, 
and  on  May  26th  Lieut  Jamea  L.  Brown  wai  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, and  elected  on  the  third  Tueaday  in  February,  1882,  to  serve  five 
yean  fhnn  the  flrat  Monday  In  April. 


»••••*«••  e  •••• 


FInt— Gerhard,  north  of  MoKean  Street 

Second.— Hale,  weatof  Tenth  Street 

Third.— Lebanon,  south  of  Fltiwater  Street 

Fourth.— Bmellne,  west  of  Eighth  Street 

Firth.— St  Mary*a,  east  of  Seventh  Street 

Sixth. — Crown,  north  of  Race  Street 

Seventh.— Delancy,  west  of  Twentieth  Street 

Eighth.- Broad,  eonth  of  Cheat&nt  Street 

Ninth. — Gheetunt,  west  of  Broad  Street 

Tenth. — Jaooby,  north  of  Race  Street 

I   Eleventh  —Third  and  Brown  Streets 

I  Twelfth,  Sixth,  south  of  Green  Street 

Thirteenth.— Wallace,  east  of  Tenth  Street 

I  Fourteenth. — Enst  of  Broad  and  north  of  Parrish 

Fifteenth. — Comer  of  Vineyard  and  Perklomen  Streets 

Sixteenth. — Sixth  Street,  south  of  GInrd  Avenue 

Seventeenth.— Lawrence,  south  of  Oxford  Street 

Eighteenth. — Neland,  northeast  of  Hanover  Street....... 

Nineteenth. — Corner  of  Seventh  Street  and  Lehlxh  Avenue 

Twentieth. — Columbia  Avenue,  east  of  Broad  Street..... 

Twenty-flivt. — Between  BIdge  Avenue  and  Township  line  road... 

Tweuty-eeoond. — Summit  Street,  northeast  of  Chestnut  Hill 

Twenty-third. — Sharawood  Street  and  Montgomery  County  Hue... 

Twenty-fourth. — Belmont  and  City  Avenues 

Twenty-fifth. — Nicetown  Lane,  north  of  Baker  Street 

Twenty-sixth.— South  of  Washington  Avenue  and  weatof  Twenty- 
fifth  Street 

Twenty*«eventh. — 8lxty-flri«t  and  Walnut  Streets 

Twenty-eighth.— Tlilrtleth  and  Coulter  Streets. 

Twenty-ninth.— Bridge  Street,  above  Columbia  Avenue  and  Con- 
necting Ballroad ~ 

Thirtieth.— Gray's  Ferry  Bead,  north  of  Catharine  Street ~ 

Thirty-flrst. — Kensington    Avenue,   northeast  of    Huntingdon 
Street 37.82 


Feat. 

M.S9 

28.68 

31.06 

84.26 

31.41 

87.70 

42.88 

4.S.90 

43.46 

41.26 

34.76 

30.00 

43.60 

72.78 

106.ro 

34.83 

32.46 

27.06 

99.26 

89.66 

430.00 

440.02 

240.0t) 

292.00 

133.46 

38.73 
114.00 
266.00 

118.81 
4a90 


Miles. 

The  length  of  paved  streets 900 

The  length  of  sewen » 200 

The  length  of  water-pipes. 760 

The  length  of  gas-pipes.. 732 

The  number  of  gas*lamp« 12,667 

The  number  of  gasoliue>lampa 1,449 

Total 14,147 

Miles. 
20 

6 
16 

4 


The  length  of  river  fronton  the  Delaware  Elver. „ 

The  length  of  wharvea  on  the  Delaware  River. 

The  length  of  river  front  on  the  Schuylkill  Blver  (both  sides). 
The  length  of  wharves  on  the  Schuylkill  Blver  (both  sides).... 


Total  length  of  river  front. 
Total  length  of  wharves 


36 
10 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


The  area  of  and  number  of  public  squares  is,  vis. : 

Acres. 

Independence  Squara 4  64 

Washington  Square 6.70 

Fnuklln  Square 7.83 

Logan  Square 7.83 

BIttenhouae  Square. 6.70 

Jefferson  Square » 2.86 

Passyunk  Square 3.64 

Norrls  Square 6.80 

Fairhin  Square » 1.21 


10.  Sbackamaxon  Square. 


76 


Total 47.96 

The  area  of  Fairmount  Park  is, — 

Acrea. 

Old  Park 117 

East  Park 610 

West  Park 1282 

Wissablckon  Park 416 

Hunting  Park 26 

Out-lying  lots  paid  for  out  of  park  loan 14'i| 

Extent  of  water  suriace  of  Schuylkill  River  In  limits  of  park 373 


Total  areas. 


2816J 

The  number  of  dwellings 146,699 

Number  of  miles  of  City  Passenger  Ballway  track 237^^ 

The  population  (as  per  United  States  census)  at  each  decade  was  as 
follows,  with  percentage  of  deaths  to  each  one  thousand  of  population: 

Population.    Deaths.  Deaths  In  1000. 


Years. 

1800* 

1810 110,210 

1820 137,097 

18;K) 188,797 

1840 268,087 

1860 408.762 

1860 605,629 

1870 674,022 

1880 846,980 


1,897 

3,189 

3.948 

4,69:t 

8.034 

1(»,840 

15,.H17 

17,711 


17.21 » 

2:^.26 

20.90 

17.78 

19.63 

19.18 

22.72 

20.91 


*  No  record  of  deaths  published. 

6  Still-born  and  bodies  bronght  from  country  excluded. 
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PB00BE8S  Of  POPULATION  IN  PHILADBLPBTA  FROM  THE 
SARLIB8T  TIHES,  ACCX)RDINQ  TO  THE  CENSUS  AND  CARE- 
PUL  ESTIMATES. 


GiTT  AND  Suburbs. 


Tbab. 


CZTT  AMD  COUMTT. 


Dwelling 

HOUWB. 


Population.     ^tJil!!*     Population 


Hona«s. 


1888... 
IffM... 
1700... 
1744... 
1749... 
1763... 
1760... 
1777-. 
1783... 
1790.. 
1800... 
1806... 
1806... 
1810... 
1820... 
1830... 
1840... 
1860... 
I860... 
1870... 
188a.. 


80 


700 

1,600 

2«076 

2,300 

2,960 

6.306 

6,000 

6,661 

9,868 
13,461 
City  Prop. 
16,814 
16,662 
26,172 
38,704 
64,046 


600 

2,600 

4,600 

9.760 

12,600 

14.663 

18,766 

23,734 

37,000 

44,996 

70,287 

47^786 
96,660 
114,410 
167,811 
220,623 
360^306 


16,682 
20,666 
27,968 
63,078 
61,278 
80,979 
112,467 
166,000 


64,391 
81,009 


111,210 
137,097 
188,961 
268,0^17 
408,762 
668,034 
674,022 
8464W0 


The  census  of  1777  wa.s  taken  by  order  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  when  the  British  army  was  in  possession 
of  the  city.  At  that  time  many  Whigs  and  patriots 
were  absent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
in  the  same  year  before  the  entry  of  the  British  was 
about  thirty  thousand. 

In  1854  the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  by  the  Con- 
solidation Act  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  distinction  between  the  city  with  the 
suburbs  or  adjoining  incorporated  districts  and  the 
county  was  abolished. 

OOMPARATITE  TARLB,  SHOWING  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 

BT  WARDS  SINCE  1870. 


Ward. 


1870. 


1st 26,817 

2d 30,220 

8d 19,149 

4th 20,852 

6th 18,736 

6th 12,064 

7th.— 31,668 

8th 22,286 

9th 16,629 

loth 23,312 

11th 14,846 

12th 16,171 

13th 19.966 

14th ^  22,643 

16th 44.660 

16th 19.266 

17th 21,347 

18th 26,366 

19th  and  3lBt. 46,240 

20th  and  29th. 66,642 

21tt 13,861 

22d. 22,606 

SSd... 20,888 

24th, 24,932 

26th 18,639 

26th  and  30th 36,603 

27th 19,386 

28th^ 10,370 


1880. 

43,086 
28,498 
18,271 
18,863 
16,368 
10,004 
31,1187 
19,641 
12,481 
23^363 
12,930 
14,690 
18,646 
22,354 
47,866 
17,802 
20,461 
29,364 
76,196 
83.994 
19,699 
31,798 
26,522 
46,067 
36,104 
64,238 
23,284 
34,442 


Inenaa*. 
17,268 


Dccreaae. 


61 


Total 674.022       846,980 


3,216 


2,988 

29,966 

27,362 

6,838 

9.193 

6,634 

21,126 

17,466 

27.636 

3,899 

24,072 

196,690 


1,722 
878 
1,999 
2.368 
2,060 
471 
2,746 
4,146 

1,91*6 
481 

1,310 
289 

1,464 
896 


22,732 


Incraaaein  aaTontaon  wards 196,690 

Dacreaae  in  fourteen  wards 22,732 


Net  increase  since  1870 172,968 


Males,      1870 320.379 

Pemales,  1870 363,643 

Males,      1880 406,899 

Pemales,  1880 441,081 

NaUTS,    1870....^ 490,398 

Foreign,  1870 183,624 


Natire,     1880 642,648 

Foreign,  1880 204,332 

Whitea,   1870 661,864 

Colored,  1870 22,168 

Whites,   1880 816,182 

Colored,  1880 31,798 


In  the  colored  are  included  Chinese  in  1870, 12;  in 
1880,  80;  Japanese,  1870, 1;  1880,  3;  Indians,  1870, 
8 ;  in  1880,  25. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY,  JUNE,  1880. 
Population.  I  Ward. 


Ward, 

1st 43,086 

2d. 28,498 

3d 18,271 

4th 18,868 

6th 16,.%8 

6th 10,I¥H 

7th 31,087 

8th 19,641 

Sth 12,481 

10th 23,363 

11th 12,930 

12th 14,690 

13th 18,646 

14th 22,:«4 

16th 47,866 

16th 17,802 

17th 20,461 


Population. 

18th 29,364 

19th 43,887 

2ltth 43,207 

2lst 19399 

22d 31,768 

?3d 26,622 

24th 46,067 

26th 36,104 

26th 36,138 

27th 28,284 

28lh 84,442 

29th 40,787 

3C»th 29,100 

31rt 31,308 


Grand  total 846,980 


The  Governors  of  Pennsylvania'  and  of  the  Set- 
tlements on  the  Delaware  before  the  Formation 
of  the  Commonwealth. — No  list  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  print  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Governors  of  this  province  and  of  the  previous 
settlements  on  the  Delaware.  The  following  is  more 
nearly  perfect  than  any  heretofore  published  : 

Dutch  Rule. 

Oomallns  Jaoobsen  May,  Diroctor  of  New 
Netherlands « — ,  1624 

William  Van  Hulst,  Director  of  New  Neth- 
erlands  —,1626 

Peter  Mioult,  Director  of  New  Nethprlands-Mnj       4, 1626 

DaTid  Pieteraeu  De  Vrics,  Oovernor  on  the 
Delaware Deo.       6, 1632 

Wouter  Van  TwlUer,  Director  of  New  Neth- 
erlands  April    14,1633   • 

Sir  William  Kleft,  Director  of  New  Nether- 
lands « March  28, 1638 

SwKDisH  Rule. 

Peter  MInnit,  Qovernor  of  New  Sweden April    — ,  1638 

Peter  HoUandaer,  GoTemor  of  New  Sweden .. — ,  1 641 

John  Prints,  Goremor  of  New  Sweden Feb.     16, 1643 

Dutch  Rule. 

Peter  Stnyvesant,  Director  of  New  Nether- 
lands  May     27. 1647 

Swedish  Rule. 

John  Pappegoya,  Oovemor  of  New  Swe<1en..0ct.      — ,  1663 
John  Claude  Rysing,  Vice«Director  uf  New 
Sweden May     — ,  1664 

Dutch  Rule. 

Peter  StnyTSsant,  Director  of  New  Nether- 
lands  

Dirck  Smidt,  Schont  Fiscal  and  Commissary 
on  the  Delaware - 

John  Panl  Jaauet,  Director  on  the  Delaware. .- 

Andreas  Hudde,  Commissary  on  the  Dela- 
ware  1656    to    1667 

Jacob  Alrichs,  Director  of  the  City  Colony... April   — ,  1667 

Gregorins  Van  Dyck,  Director  of  the  Com- 
pany's Colony May     20, 1667 

William  Beekman,  Vloe-Dlrector  of  Com- 
pany's Colony Oct      28, 1668 

Alexander  D'Uinoyossa,  Director  of  the  City 
Colony Dec.     SO,  166U 


— ,  1656 

-     —,1666 
.     —,1666 


Kmolish  Rias. 

Col.  Richard  Nichols,  GoTemor at  New  Tork.Jept  8, 1 6G4 
Robert  Needham,  Commander  on  the  Dela- 
ware  Sept.  S,  1664 

Col.  Francis  Lovelace,  Governor  at  New  York.May  — ,  1667 

Capt.  John  Carr,  Commander  on  Delaware...—  — ,  1668 

Dutch  Rule. 

Anthony  Colve,  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
lands  Aug.  12,1673 

Peter  Alriehs,  Deputy  Governor  on  the  west 

side  of  the  Delaware .......^ Sept.  — ,  1673 


1  From  John  Hill  Martin's  *'  Bench  and  Bar  of  PhilMMphia.". 
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Bmousb  Bulk. 

Sir  Xdmond  Androt,  Qovemor  Mt  New  York..NoT.  10, 1674 
Gbpt.  EtlmDod  Ckntwell,  OommaDder  on  Del- 

aware ^....^ Nor.  10, 1 674 

GhpC  John  Collier,  Commander  oo  Delaware-^pt.  23, 1676 
Oapt.  Christopher  fill  lop,  Commander  on  Del* 

aware... ..~ ~ Aug.  24,1677 

0^»t.  Anthony  Brockholet,!  Qovemor Jan.  16, 1661 

Pbopbiitakt  Qotbrhment. 

William  Penn,  Proprietor March   4, 1681 

William  Markham,  Depaty  Ooremor. April    20, 1681 

William  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Ooreroor Oct.     V4, 1682 

Thoraae  Lloyd,  President  of  Cunncll............l8   6  mo.,  1684 

William  Clayton,*  President  of  Council 24   8  mo.,  1684 

Thoraae  Holme,*  President  of  Council 30   1  mo.,  1686 

William  Clarke,*  President  of  Council.........  9   2  mo.,  1686 

Arthur  Cooke,*  President  of  Council. 5  5  rao.,  1686 

John  Simoock,*  President  of  Council  in  the 

mominff. 3   7  mo.,  1686 

Fnmds  Harrison,*  President  of  Council  In 

the  afternoon 3   7  mo.,  1686 

Arthur  Cooke,*  President  of  Council 1    8  mo.,  1686 

John  SImeock,*  President  of  Connoil 16   9  mo.,  1686 

William  Clarke,*  President  of  Council ...19  2  mo.,  1687 

Thomas  Lloyd,*  Commissioner 10  12  mo.,  168l< 

Robert  Turner,*  CommisRioner........ 19  12  mo.,  l^yu 

Arthur  Cooke.^  Commissioner ....19  12  mo.,  16k^h 

John  Simoock,*  Commissioner. 10  12  mo.,  168>^ 

John  Xekley,*  Coroniissioner.... 19  12  mo.,  168J^         , 

C«pC  John  Blaekwell,  Lieutenant-GoTvmor..Dec.     18, 1688 

Thomas  Lloyd,  President  of  the  Council 2   11  mo.,  16|g 

Thomas  Lloyd,  Deputy  GoTernor  of  the  Prov- 

inoe.. March— ,1691 

William  Markham,  Deputy  GoTemor  of  the 

Lower  Conntice March  — ,  1601 

Benjamin  Fletcher,  Governor  for  the  Crowo.April  26, 1693 
Wnliam  Markham,  Llentenant-GoTemor  for 

the  Crown April   27, 1698 

William  Markham,  Governor  for  William 

Penn ......24   9  mo.,  1694 

Dr.  John  Goodeon,^  Deputy  Governor,  or 

Assistant  to  William  Markham 24   9  mo.,  1694 

Samuel  Carpenter.^  Deputy  Governor,  or  As- 

sistant  to  William  Markham 24   9  mo.,  1694 

William  Markham,  Lieutenant-Governor  for 

Penn May     19,1698 

William  Penn.  Proprietor  and  Governor 21 10  mo.,  1699 

Andrew  Hamilton.  Lieutenant-Governor Nov.     14, 1701 

Kdward  Sbippen,  President  of  Council 19 12  mo.,  1702  . 

J  ohn  Kvans,  Lieutenant-Governor. Veb.     14, 170^ 

CSnl.  Charles  Gonkin,  Lit^utenant- Governor... Feb.       2, 1701 

William  Kelth,6  Lieutenant-Governor May     31, 1717 

Hannah  Penn.  Sxeontrix  for  Proprietaries... July    81, 1718 

»lr  William  Keltli,o  Governor April    28, 1710 

Patrick  Gordon,?  Lieutenant-Governor June    22, 1726 

John,  Thomas,  and  Bichard  Peon,  Propri- 
etaries  1727    to    1746 

James  Logan,  President  of  Council Aug.      6, 1736 

Thoroaa  Penn,  Proprietary Sept.    28, 1736 

George  Thoroes,  Lieutenant-Governor June      1, 1738 

Thomas  nnd  Bichard  Penn,  Proprietsrlee 1746    to    1771 

Anthony  Palmer,  PreRident  of  Connoil June     6, 1747 

James  Hamilton.  Lieutenant-Governor Nov.    2.1, 1748 

Bobert  Hunter  Morris,  Lientenant'Goveruor  Oct.      16, 17A4 

William  Denny,  Lieutenant-Governor Auk.    27, 1766 

Jamee  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor ..Nov.     18, 1769 

John  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor Nov.      1, 1763 

Jamee  Hamilton,  Preeident  of  Council May      6, 1771 

Thomss  and  John  Penn,  Proprietaries 1771    to    1775 

Bichard  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.      16, 1771 

John  Penn,  Governor Aug.    30,1773 

Ukdbb  thk  Commonwbalth. 
Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,^  President  Supreme 

Bzecutlve  Conncil March    6, 1777 

George  Bryan,  Tice-President May     23, 1778 

1  Governor  until  June  26, 1681,  when  the  colonial  government  ceased 
by  virtue  of  the  charter  to  William  Penn  of  March  4, 1681,  who  then 
became  the  proprietor.  Penn's  Council  first  met  at  Upland,  <.e.  Chester, 
on  Aug.  3, 1681. 

*  The  members  of  Council  were  authorised  by  the  Governor  to  cbooee 
one  of  themselves  President  in  the  absence  of  Thomas  Lloyd  (1  C.  B., 
124),  and  they  were  Governors  for  the  time  being,  and  as  such  signed 
eommtalons  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  that  office.  Thomaii  Holme 
died  10th  7  mo.,  1094,  aged  forty-five  years. 

*  CommissioBen,  any  three  to  act  as  Deputy  Governor;  1  C.  B.,  166. 

*  Deputy  Governors,  or  sssistants  to  Markham;  1  C.  B.,  437. 

I  His  commission  bean  date  Nov.  29, 1716,  but  the  dates  given  by  me 
are  those  when  the  Lieutenant-Governors  were  inducted  Into  office. 

*  Galled  Llentenant-General,  Governor,  and  Commander-ln-Cblef,  etc. ; 
3  C,  B.,p.  66.  Not  Sir  William  until  1721,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy. 

T  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the  assent  of  Hannah  Penn ;  3  C.  B.,  266. 

*  Prcaident  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Aug.  6, 1776.  Preeident  of  the 
Saprtme  Kxeeutlve  Council,  March  6, 1777. 


Joseph  Beed,  President  Supreme  Xzecutlve 

Council - Deo.  1,1778 

William  Moore,  President  Supreme  Xxecu- 

tive  Council Nov.  14, 1781 

John  Dickinson,  Praaident  Supreme  Xzeeo- 

tive  Council - Nov.  7, 178S 

Benjamin  Franklin,*  President  Supreme  Bz- 
ecutlve Council Got.  18, 1786 

David  Bedick.  Vice-President Oct  16, 1788 

Thomas  Mifflin,  President  Supreme  Kxeeu- 
tlve Conncil Nov.  5, 1788 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor Deo.  21, 1790 

Thomas  McKean,  Governor Dec  17,1709 

Simon  Snyder,  Governor Deo.  20, 1806 

William  Findlay,  Governor Dec  16, 1817 

Joseph  Hleeter,  Governor. Deo.  19, 1890 

John  Andrew  Shulsi';  Governor Dec  16, 1823 

George  Wolf,  Governor ....Dec  16, 1829 

Joseph  Bitner,  Governor.. Dec.  16, 1836 

David  Bittenhonse  Porter,  Governor. .Jan.  16, 1889 

Frauds  Bahn  Shnnk,  Governor Jan.  21,1846 

William  Freame  Johnston,  Governor .....July  9, 1848 

William  Bigler,  Govern  or Jan.  20, 1852 

Jamee  Pollock,  Governor Jan.  16, 1855 

William  Fishsr  Packer,  Governor. ^.Jan.  19, 1868 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  Governor ...Jan.  15, 1861 

John  White  G^ary,  Governor Jan.  16, 1867 

John  Frederic  Hartranft,  Governor. Jan.  21, 1873 

Henry  Martin  Uoyt,  Governor .Jan.  21, 1879 

Bobert  Xmory  PBttison,io  Governor Jan.  16, 1883 


MEMBEB8  OF  THB  PBOTINaAL  COUNCIL  OF  PXNNSTLTANIA 

FBOM  1682  TO  1775. 


1682.  William  Markham. 
Christopher  Taylor. 
Thomas  Holme. 
Lawrence  Cock. 
William  Clark. 
John  Hilllard. 
William  Haigne. 
John  Moll. 
Balph  Withers. 
John  Simoock. 
Franois  Whitwell. 
Xdmund  Oantwell. 
William  ClByton. 


1682.  William  Biles. 
James  Harrison. 
John  Bichardson. 

1683.  Bdward  Southern. 
John  Boads. 

1684.  William  Welch. 
William  Wood. 
Thomas  Lloyd. 
Thomas  Janney. 
Luke  Watson. 
John  Oann. 
William  Southebe. 
William  Darvall. 


*  Franklin's  term  expired  Oct  14, 1788.    **  Armor's  Governon,**  251 ; 
zv.  C.  B.,  564.     t 

10  The  first  Constitution  for  the  government  of  Pen nsylvania as  a  State, 
went  into  effect  on  SepL  2, 1780.  An  election  was  held  under  It  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  Thomas  Mifflin,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Suprfroe  Kxeoutive  Council  since  Nov.  6, 1788,  was  elected, 
and  on  Dec.  21, 1790,  inaugurated  as  Governor  in  Philadelphia,  *'  with 
much  ceremony.'*  He  was  Gtovernor  until  Dec.  17,  1799,  a  period  of 
nine  years,  having  been  twice  re-elected.  Joeeph  Bitner,  of  Washing- 
ton County,  wss  Governor  from  Dec.  15, 1835,  until  the  third  Tueeday  of 
January,  1830,  the  beginning  of  the  gubernatorial  term  having  been 
changed  by  the  amended  Conatltutlon  of  1838  from  the  third  Tuesday  of 
December  to  the  third  Tneeday  of  January.  Governor  Shnnk  resigned 
on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1848,  when  William  Freame  Johnston,  of  Arm- 
strong, who  WAS  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  became 
Governor  until  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  1840.  In  the  mean  time 
Governor  Johnston  had  been  elected  at  the  October  election  In  1848, 
and  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  1849,  was  inaugurated,  and  served 
a  full  term.  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  of  Centre  County,  was  Governor  for 
two  terms,  covering  the  entire  period  of  the  Bebelllon.  Bobert  Emory 
Pattlson  was  elected  on  Nov.  7, 1882,  to  serve  ss  Governor  for  four  years 
from  the  third  Tueeday  in  January  (the  16th),  1883 ;  he  Is  but  thirty-two 
yeanof  age,  being  ouryoungest  Governor.  Mifflin,  at  his  inauguration, 
was  forty -six;  McKean,  sixty-five ;  Snyder,  forty-nine ;  Findlay,  forty- 
nine;  Hiester,  sixty-eight;  Shulse,  fbrty-eight;  Wolf,  fifty-two ;  Bitner, 
fifty-five;  Porter,  fifty-one;  Shnnk,  fifty-seven;  Johnston,  forty;  Big- 
ler, tliirty-eight ;  Pollock,  forty -five;  Packer,  fifty-one;  Curtin,  forty- 
four;  Geary,  forty-eight ;  Hartranft,  forty-three,  and  Hoyt,  forty-nine 
years  of  age.  The  Constitution  of  1790  prr>vided  that  a  Governor  could 
be  elected  for  three  terms  sucoeaslvely.  The  amended  Constitution  of 
1838  limited  the  time  to  two  terms,  and  that  of  1873  to  one  term  of  four 
yean.  Philadelphia  was  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  until  1799, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  It  con- 
tinued until  1812,  when  Harrlsburg  was  made  the  capital.  Of  these 
eighteen  former  Governors  of  the  State,  only  fonr^are  now  living, 
namely:  Pollock,  Curtin,  Hartranft, and  Hoyt. 
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HISTORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


1684.  Peter  Alricht. 

1701. 

1086.  John  Barnea. 

NIcholM  Newlin. 

PhlneM  Pemberton. 

1702. 

WilUnm  Fnunpton. 

Edward  Oreen. 

1703. 

Robert  Turner. 

1686.  Franda  Harrison. 

1704. 

Arthur  Cooke. 

1687.  Maj.  William  Djer. 

Griffith  Jonea. 

Jamea  Claypoole. 

1703. 

John  Bristow. 

Joaeph  Growden. 

1712. 

Samuel  Otrpenter. 

John  Eckley. 

1721. 

1688.  Bairtholomew  Goppock. 

William  Tardley. 

Samuel  Richardson. 

John  d*Baa8. 

1722. 

1680.  John  Hin. 

1723. 

William  Stockdale. 

John  Curtla. 

1724. 

1690.  Griffith  Owen. 

1726. 

Thomai  Cllflon. 

1726. 

Thoman  Duckett. 

1727. 

John  Brlnckloe.^ 

1728. 

1603.  Andrew  Robeeon. 

Patrick  Robinion. 

1693.  Lawrence  Coek. 

1733. 

William  Salway. 

George  Forman. 

1741. 

1694.  Charlee  Sandera. 

John  Donaldson. 

1895.  Anthony  Morris. 

1746. 

Darid  Lloyd.s 

Caleb  Pnsey. 

1747. 

George  Maria. 

John  Williams. 

Richard  Ualliwell. 

Robert  Cllftou. 

1749. 

Richard  Wilson. 

1763. 

169(^  Edward  Shippen. 

1756. 

1698.  William  Rodney.i 

1700.  Richard  Hough. 

1756. 

Jasper  Teatea. 

Samuel  Preston. 

1759. 

Thomas  Fenwick. 

1764. 

Robert  French. 

1767. 

Thomas  Story. 

1770. 

Humphrey  Murry. 

John  Guest. 
Samuel  Finney. 
John  Blunston. 
James  Logan. 
John  Finney. 
Roger  Mompesson. 
William  Trent. 
William  Penn,  Jr. 
Richard  Hill. 
George  Roche. 
Joseph  Pidgeon. 
Isaac  Norrls. 
Anthony  Palmer. 
Jonathan  Dickinson. 
Robert  Assheton. 
Col.  John  French. 
Thomas  Masters. 
Andrew  Hamilton. 
Heniy  Brooke. 
William  Assheton. 
William  Fishbourn.i 
Jusiah  Roife. 
Francis  Rawle. 
Dr.  Thomas  Graeme. 
Sran  Owen. 
Clement  Plnmsted. 
Samuel  Haaell. 
Thomas  Lawrence. 
Ralph  Assheton. 
Thomas  Griffltts. 
Charles  Read. 
Abram  Taylor. 
Robert  Strettell. 
William  Till. 
Benjamin  Shoemaker. 
James  Hamilton. 
Lawrence  Growden. 
William  Logan. 
Joseph  Turner. 
Thomas  Ilopkinaoa. 
Rev.  Richard  Peters. 
John  Penn. 
Lyn-Ford  Lardner.> 
Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader. 
Bei^amln  Chew. 
John  Mifflin. 
John  Moland. 
Richard  Penn. 
James  Tilghman. 
Edward  Shippen,  Jr. 
Andrew  Allen. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 

Ehcted  under  the  CowtihUhn  of  1873,  to  pretide  in  the  SenaU. 

John  Latta,  elected Nor.      3, 1874 

Charlea  W.  Stone,  elected Not.       6, 1878 

Chauncey  F.  Black,  elected Nut.       7, 1882 


1  Brinckloe,  Clark,  Flahbourn,  Murry,  William  and  Cseaar,  and  Rod- 
ney ia  the  apelling  in  their  aignaturea.  Deapito  the  utmost  care,  these 
uamea  haTe  been  miaspelt  heretofore. 

>  **  Sib.— HaTing  had  aome  experience  of  Tour  Loyalty  to  Our  moat 
gracious  SoTeraign  Kino  William  and  ffldelity  to  Our  Proprietor  I 
haTethouKht  fltt  to  Nominate  You  One  of  the  Proprietore  Counclll  for 
this  GoTemm*.  And  in  Order  of  Settling  affaire  of  great  Importeucy  1 
doe  require  you  to  Attend  me  at  Philadelphia  the  fifteenth  day  Instance. 
So  I  bid  Yon  heartily  farewell 

"  Your  affectionate  friend 

**  Philadelphia  this  7th  (the  rest  defaced)  "  Wm  Maskhaii . 

*«To  DaTid  Lloyd.    These*" 

DaTtd  Lloyd  flret  sat  at  the  Council  held  April  23, 1696.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Furman  Sheppard,  Esq.,  for  this  interesting  paper. 

s  Bis  signature  was  Lyn-Ford ;  he  died  Oct.  6, 1774,  aged  fifty-eight. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  THK  COSTTIKBirTAL  CONOaEM.^ 

Samuel  Rhoads 1774    to    1776 

Thomas  Mifflin in4  to  1776  and  1782  to  1784 

John  DIcktnaun 1774    to    1776 

Benjamin  Franklin in5    to    1778 

Thomaa  Willing «. 1775    to    1776 

Robert  Morria 1775    to    1778 

Andrew  Allen 1776    to    1776 

James  Wllaon 1776  to  1778  and  1765  to  1786 

Bei^amin  Rush 1776    to    1777 

George  Clymer 1776  to  1778  and  1780  to  1782 

~  1779 

1778 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1780 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1783 
1783 
1786 
1785 
1787 
1787 
1789 
1787 
171*9 
1789 
1789 


Daniel  Rolwrdeau 1777  to 

Jonathan  Bayard  Smith 1777  to 

Jfiseph  Be«^ 1777  to 

Dr.  Samuel  Duffleld 1777  to 

William  Shippen,  Sr 1778  to 

James  Searle 1778  to 

Frederif-k  Aufcnstus  Muhlenberg 1779  to 

Jared  Ingfrsoll 1760  to 

Timothy  Matlack ..1780  to 

Thomas  Fitasimons 1782  to 

Richard  Peton 17H2  to 

Oadwalader  Morris 1783  to 

Joseph  Reed 1784  to 

Matthew  Clarkson 1785  to 

Charles  Pettit 1785  to 

John  Bayard 1785  to 

Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair 1785  to 

Samuel  Meredith 1780  to 

William  Bingham 17H6  to 

John  Armstrong,  Jr 1787  to 

To  THB  CORORBM  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATRS. 


Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg 1789  to  1797 

George  Clymer I7rt»  to  1791 

Thomas  Fitaslmons 1789  to  1795 

John  Swan  wick , 1705  to  1799 

Blair  McClenachan 1797  to  1799 

Robert  Wain 1799  to  1801 

Michael  L«ib 1799  to  1806 

William  Jones 1801  to  1803 

Joseph  Clay \»Xi  to  1808 

Dr.  John  Porter 18U6  to  1811 

Dr.  Benjamin  Say ..^ 1808  to  18U 

ReT.  Dr.  jNmes  Mllnor 1811  to  1813 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert 1811  to  1815  and  1817  to  1819 

Charles  Jared  logenoll 1813  to  1815  and  1841  to  1849 


John  Conard 1813 

Jonathan  Williams 1815 

Joseph  Uopklnson 1816 

William  Mllnor,  Jr 1815  to  1817  and  1821 

John  Sergeant 1817  to  1823  and  1837 

Joseph  Hemphill 1819  to  1826  and  1827 

Thomas  Forrest 1819 

Samuel  Breck 18*^'i 

Daniel  H  Miller « « 1823 

John  Wnrta 1825 

Thomas  Kittera,^ 1826 

Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland 18Z7 

Henry  Horn IRJI 

John  G.  Watmough ...18:*! 

Horace  Binney 1833 

James  Harper 1833 

Jo8«'ph  Riod  Ingersoll 1836  to  1837  and  1841 

Michael  Woolston  Ash 1835 

Lemuel  Paynter I8:n 

George  Washington  Toland 1837 

Charles  Nay  lor 1837 

Charles  Brown 1841  to  1843  and  1847 

Edward  Joy  Morris 1843  to  1845  and  1857 

John  T.  Smith 1843 

Lewis  Charlef  Lerin 1M5 

John  H.  Campbell 184o 

Joseph  R.  Chandler ...1849 

Henry  D.  Moore 1849 

John  Bobbins,  Jr.« 1849 

Thomas  B.  Florence 1861 

William  H.  Witte 1853 

John  McNair law 

Job  Huberts  Tyson 1856 
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1816 
1817 
1819 
1823 
1841 
1831 
1821 
1826 
1831 
1827 
1827 
1837 
1833 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1849 
1837 
1841 
1843 
1841 
1849 
1861 
1846 
1851 
1847 
1866 
1853 
1865 
1861 
1855 
1855 
1857 


*  The  Assembly  of  PeonsylTanIa  elected  the  memben  of  the  Conti. 
nental  Congress  during  the  Confederacy  on  general  ticket  The  namca 
here  glTen  are  such  of  the  members  as  are  known  to  hare  been  residents 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  othera  chosen  fh>m 
other  parts  of  the  State  who  are  not  named  here.  There  is  also  some 
difficulty  in  assigning  some  of  them  to  their  proper  residences,  as  they 
had  esUtes  and  seats  in  Philadelphia  and  In  other  counties.  For  in- 
stance Joseph  Galloway,  in  Congress  1774-75,  was  in  the  Assembly  a 
delegnte  from  Bucks  County,  although  most  of  the  year  he  llTed  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  same  conditions  apply  to  Charles  Humphreys,  member 
of  Congre«  1774-76. 

A  Ftcs  Hemphill,  resigned. 

«Died  April  27, 1880,  aged  seTenty-two  years. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


1766 


WillUn  Millward 1865  tu  18&7  nuU  IWO 

jMob  Broom 1866 

John  QMlwftlad«r 1866 

JuoM  LftDdj » 1^67 

Booty  Mjrer  PhUllfM^ 1867 

Owen  Jon«f.......M ^ 1867 

JobD  P.  V«rrM -.1H6» 

John  Wood IH5« 

William  Bckbanlt  Lehman 18CI 

William  Darimh  Kolley 1861 

WiUUun  Uorria  DaTla. 1861 

GbariM  John  Btddle........ 1861 

Samuel  J.  Randall 180:i 

CbariM  0*Melll. 1863  to  1871  and  187S 

LffooardHjara ^ 1863 

Martin  RuMell  Tbnyer. ^ 1863 

John  V.  Creely 1871 

Caleb  N.  Taylor. 18«7 

Alfred  C.  Banner ^^ 1873 

Nathaniel  Chapman  Freeman 1876 

Henry  B.  Bingham- 1879 


8BKAT0BS  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES  FROM  PENNSTLYANIA 

William  Maclay,  electiMl 1789 

Bobert  Morris,  elected ^ 1789 

Albert  Galktin,  elected 1793 

JameaBoei,  elected ~ 1794 

William  Bingham,  elected ~ 1796 

Peter  Muhlenberg,  elected 1801 

George  Logan,  elected 1801 

Hamuel  Maclay,  elected 1H03 

Andrew  Gregg,  elected ^ 1807 

Michael  Leib,  elected.^ 1809 

Abner  Laoook,  elected 1813 

Jonathan  Roberte,  elected 1816 

Walter  Lowrie,  elected ^ 1819 

William  Flndlay,  elected ^..1821 

William  Marke,  elected 18*26 

laaac  D.  Barnard,  elected - 1H27 

G«orge  Mifflin  Dallas,  elected 18:n 

William  Wllklne.  elected 18:il 

Samuel  McLean,  elected 18:)3 

James  Buchanan,  elected 1634 

I>aniel  Stnigeon,  elected ^ 1839 

Simon  Cameron,  elected > 1845 

Simon  Cameron,  elected 1867 

Simon  Cnmeroo,  elected 1867 

J«mee  Cooper,  elected I8i9 

Richard  Brodhead,  Jr.,  elected 1861 

-William  Bfgler.  elected 1866 

£dgar  Cowan,  elected 1861 

DaTid  Wllmut,  elected 1861 

Charles  R.  Bnckalew,  elected ^ 1863 

John  Scott,  elected 1869 

William  A.  Wallace,  elected 1875 

Jamee  Donald  Cameron,*  elected 1877 

John  I.  Mitchell,*  elected 1881 
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SPEAKERS  OF  TBE 

1791.  Btchard  Peters. 
1798.  Samnol  Prwell. 
ITIM.  Anthony  Morris. 

1795.  Willinm  Bingham. 

1796.  Bobert  flare. 
1800.  John  Wood. 
1802.  Samuel  Maclay. 

1804.  Bobert  Whitehill. 

1805.  James  Brady. 
1807.  Freely  C.  Lane. 

1816.  John  Tod. 

1817.  lasac  Weaver. 
1821.  William  Mark8,'jr. 
1826.  Thomas  Bnmside. 
1826.  Alexander  Mahon. 
1828.  Daniel  Sturgeon. 
1830.  William  O.  Bawklns. 

1835.  Dr.  Jesse  R.  Burden. 
1894.  Thomas  RIngland. 
1886.  Jacob  Kern. 

1836.  T.  8.  Cunningham. 

1837.  Dr.  Jeese  R.  Borden. 

1838.  Charles  B.  Penrose. 

1840.  Wniijim  T.  Rodgers. 
Ebeneaer  Kingibury,  Jr 

1841.  Charlee  B.  Penrose. 
J.  H.  Swing. 


SENATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1842.  John  Strohm. 
William  Helster. 

1843.  Benjamin  Crispin. 

1844.  William  Blgler. 
1846.  William  P.  Wilcox. 

1846.  Daniel  L.  Sherwood. 

1847.  Charles  Gibbons. 

1848.  William  Williamson. 
William  F.  Johnston. 

1849.  George  Darale. 

1860.  Valentine  Best. 

1861.  Benjamin  Matthias. 

1862.  John  H.  Walker. 

1863.  Thomas  Carson. 

1864.  Maxwell  McCaslin. 

1855.  WilllMm  M.  Blester. 

1856.  William  M.  Plntt 

1857.  DaTid  Taggart. 

1858.  William  H.  Welsh. 

1859.  John  Cresswell,  Jr. 

1860.  William  M.  Francis. 

1861.  Robert  M.  Palmer. 

1862.  Louis  W.  Hall. 

1863.  George  V.  Lnwrence. 

1864.  Juhn  P.  Penny. 
1866.  William  J.  Turrell. 
1866.  DaTid  Fleming. 


1867.  Louis  W.  HalU 
18M.  James  L.  Graham. 

1869.  Wilmer  Worthington. 

1870.  Charles  H.  Stlneon. 


1871.  William  A.  Wallace. 

1872.  James  8.  Botan. 

1873.  George  H.  Anderson. 

1874.  Butler  B.  Stimag. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  SENATE. 

George  H.  Cutler,  elected Jan.       4, 1876 

Elisha  W.  Davis,  elected ....March  18,1876 

John  C.  New niycr,  elected May       6,1876 

Thomas  Vernon  Cooper,  elected March  88,1877 

Andrew  Jackson  H err,  elected May     24,1878 

John  Lamon,  elected June      6,1879 

William  Imlay  Newell,  elected .Jan.       4, 1881 

Hugh  McNeill,  elected June      9. 1881 

John  Edgar  lieyburn,  elected Jan.       2, 1883 

CLERKS   OF    PROVINCIAL    COUNCIL   AND   SECRETARIES   OF 

THE  PROVINCE. 

Richard  Ingelo,  appointed.. Oct      27, 1682 

Dr.  Nicholas  More,  appointed 2  3  mo.,  1683 

William  Markham,  appointed 28    3  mo.,  1686 

David  Jamison,  appointed April    26, 1693 

Patrick  Robinson,  appointed 3  4  mo.,  169S 

James  Logan,  eppoiuted 16  7  mo.,  1701 

Robert  Assbeton,  deputy,  appointed 24  9  mo.,  1709 

Ralph  Assbeton,  deputy,  appointed Oct.      12,1713 

George  Barclay,  deputy,  appointed Mny     31, 1717 

Dr.  Patrick  Baird,  appointed May     20, 1723 

Robert  Charles,*  appointed Sept.    15, 1726 

Thomas  Lawrie,  appointed Aug.      1, 1738 

Dr.  Patrick  Dalrd,  appointed July     21, 1740 

Rev.  Richard  Peters,  appointed... Feb.     14, 1748-43 

William  Peterfe,  deputy,  appointed Feb.     Ift,  1768 

Joeeph  Shipiien,  Jr Jan.       2, 1762 

SPEAKERS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


1682.  Dr.  Nicholas  More.« 
1682-83.  Dr.  Thonias  Wynne.^ 

1683.  John  Sunghurst.* 

1684.  Dr.  Nlchulas  More.^ 
1686-88.  John  White. 
1689.  Arthur.  Cooke. 
1600-93.  Joseph  Growden.* 
1692.  William  Clark. 

1694.  David  Lloyd. 

1695.  Edward  Shippen. 
IG90.  John  Simcock. 
1097.  John  Blu niton. 
170O-2.  Joeeph  Growden. 
1702-3.  No  organisation. 
1703-6.  David  Lloyd. 
1706-6.  Joeeph  Growden. 
1706-10.  David  Lloyd. 
1710-12.  Richard  Hill. 
1712-13.  Isaac  Norrls. 
1713-14.  Joeeph  Growden. 
1714-16.  David  Lloyd. 
1715-16.  Joseph  Growden. 
1716-17.  Richard  Hill. 
1717-18.  William  Trent. 
1718-19.  Jonathan  Dickinson. 
1719-20.  William  Trent. 
1720-21.  Isaac  Noriis. 
1721-22.  Jeremiah  Langhome. 


1722-23.  Joeeph  Growden. 
1723-24.  David  Lloyd. 
1724-26.  WllKam  Biles. 
1726-29.  David  Lloyd. 
1729-33.  Andrew  Hamilton. 
1733-34.  Jeremiah  Laughorne. 
17:i4-39.  Andrew  Hamilton. 
1739-46.  John  Kinsey. 
1845.  John  Wright  («ick). 
1746-60.  John  Kinsey.* 
1750-66.  Isaac  Norris. 
1756.  Benjamin  Chew.io 
1766-66.  Isaac  Norris.    • 
1758-59.  Isaac  Leech." 

Isaac  Norris. 
1759.  Isaac  Leech. 
1759-64.  Isaac  Norris. 
1764.  Benjamin  Frnnklln. 
1764-65.  Isaac  Norrin. 
1765-66.  Joseph  Fox. 
1765-69.  Joseph  Galloway. 
1769.  John  Fox.i* 
1769-73.  Joseph  Galloway. 
1773.  Thomas  McKean.u 
1773-74.  Joseph  Galloway. 
1774-76.  Edward  Biddle. 
1776.  John  Morton.^* 
1775-76.  John  Morton. 


I  The  unexpired  term  of  his  father,  who  resigned ;  and  on  Jan.  21, 
1879,  he  was  reelected  for  six  years  from  March  4, 1879. 
*  Sected  for  six  yean,  on  Feb.  23, 1881. 


*  In  9  Pennsylvania  Archives  (2d  Series),  p.  634,  John  Georges  Is 
given  as  provincial  secretary  in  1733,  Robert  Charles  in  1736,  and  Jo- 
seph Growden  in  1736,  but  there  are  no  entries  in  the  Colonial  Records 
noting  such  appointments. 

*  During  the  first  session  at  Chester. 

»  Second  seralon,  1682,  and  for  1683.    Died  Ist  mo.  16, 1692. 

•  Deputy,  24th  8th  mo.,  1683. 

T  In  place  of  Francis  Fincher,  declined. 

>  Minutes  of  the  session  of  1691-92  are  missing. 

•  Died  before  Aug.  9, 1760. 

10  Bnt  being  called  to  Council,  it  vacated  his  seat  In  the  Assembly. 

11  Leech  was  elected  to  serve  during  the  frequent  iiicknnss  of  Mr. 
Norris. 

IS  Part  of  session  only. 

1*  Elected  on  March  16, 1776,  for  part  of  session. 
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HISTORY  OF  PHILADBLPHIA. 


1776-T7.  John  Jacobt. 
1777-80.  John  Bayard. 
1780-®.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg. 
1783-M.  George  Oray. 


1784-«S.  John  Bayard. 
1785-88.  Thomaa  Mifflin. 
1788-80.  Bichard  Peten. 


I 


8PBAKBBS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH  OV  PENNSYLVANIA. 


1791.  William  Bingham. 

1793.  Oenrdua  Wynkoop. 

1794.  George  Latimer. 

1799.  Oadwalader  Brant. 

1800.  laaac  WniTer,  Jr. 
1804.  Simon  Snyder. 

1806.  Charles  Porter. 

1807.  Simon  Snyder. 

1809.  Jamea  Engle. 

1810.  John  Weber. 

1812.  John  Tod. 

1813.  Bobert  Smith. 

1814.  John  St  Clair. 
1816.  Jacob  Holgate. 
1816.  Bees  Hill. 

1818.  William  DavldMn. 

1819.  Bees  Hill. 

1880.  Joseph  Lawrence. 

1821.  JohnGilmore. 

1822.  Joeeph  Lawrence. 
1826.  Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland. 
1826.  Joseph  Bitner. 

1828.  NerMlddleswarth. 
1830.  Frederick  Smith. 

1832.  John  Laporte. 

1838.  Dr.  Samuel  Anderson. 

1833.  James  Flndlay. 

1834.  William  Patterson. 
1836.  James  Thompson. 

1836.  Ner  Middleswarth. 

1837.  Lewis  Dewart 

1839.  William  Hopkins. 
1841.  William  A.  Crabb. 


1843.  Hendrick  B.  Wright. 

1844.  James  Boss  Snowden. 

1846.  FIndley  Petterson. 

1847.  James  Cooper. 

1848.  William  F.  Packer. 

I  1860.  John  8.  McCalmont. 
i  1861.  John  Cenna. 
'  1862.  John  S.  Bhey. 

1863.  William  P.  Schell. 

1864.  E.  B.  Chase. 
1866.  Henry  K.  Strong. 

1866.  Biohardson  L.  Wright. 

1867.  J.  Lawrence  Gets. 

1868.  A.  B.  Longaker. 

1860.  W.  A.  C.  Lawrence. 

1861.  Ellsba  W.  Darla. 

1862.  John  Bowe. 

1863.  John  Cessna. 

1864.  Henry  C.  Johnson. 
1866.  Arthur  G.  Olmsted. 

1866.  James  B.  Kelly. 

1867.  John  P,  Glass. 

1868.  ElUha  W.  DaTls. 

1869.  John  Clark. 
1860.  Butler  B.  Strang. 

1871.  James  H.  Webb. 

1872.  William  Elliott. 
1874.  Hugh  H.  McOormick. 
1876.  Samuel  F.  Patterson. 
Iit77.  Elijah  Beed  Myer. 
1879.  Henry  M.  Long. 
1681.  Benjamin  L.  Hewitt. 
1883.  John  Egner  Faunce. 


1842.  James  Boes  Snowden.  | 

CLEBKS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


1683-86.  John  South  worth. 
1686-89.  John  Claypoole. 
1689-92.  Darid  Lloyd. 
1692-96.  William  Alloway. 
1096-98.  Francis  Cooke. 
1698-99.  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

1699.  Stephen  Coleman. 

1700.  Anrellns  Hoskins. 
1701-6.  John  AntrobuB. 
1706.  Maurice  Lisle. 
1706-9.  Thomas  Makin. 
1709.  Joseph  WiUcoz. 
1710-11.  Bichard  Heath. 
1711-17.  Thomas  Wilson. 


1722-23.  Aqnllla  Boee. 
1723-28.  Thomas  Leech. 
1728-30.  John  Boberts. 
1730-36.  Joseph  Growden. 
1736-61.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
1751^6.  William  Franklin. 
1760-75.  Charles  Moore. 

1776.  Caleb  Davis,  pro  torn. 

1777.  John  Morris,  Jr. 

1779.  Thomas  Paine. 

1780.  Samuel  Sterrett. 
1783.  Peter  Zachary  Lloyd. 
1700.  Joeeph  Bedman. 
1789-90.  Jacob  Sliallus,  OMtitlant. 


1717-22.  Maurice  Lisle. 

DOOBKEEPEBS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


1686.  Bichard  Beynolds. 
1689.  William  Elllngworth. 
1000.  George  Moore. 

1692.  Charles  Ware. 

1693.  Thomas  Curtis. 
1697.  Daniel  Smith. 
1700.  William  Woodmansey 

John  Grant. 
1704.  Nicholas  Bosogan.1 


1719.  Peter  Worrali. 
1722.  John  Syer. 
1728.  James  Mackey. 
1739.  James  Pltchard. 


1728.  James  Mackey. 

1731.  John  Campbell. 

1732.  John  Bemington. 
1736.  Stephen  Potts. 
1741.  Thomas  Burdin. 
1749.  Edward  Kelly. 
1756.  DaTid  Edwards. 
1758.  Andrew  McNalr.s 

'   1789.  Joseph  Fry. 

SEBGEANTS-AT-ABMS. 

'  1741.  Samuel  Klrke. 
ini.  William  Shedd.s 
1789.  James  Martin. 


KEEPBBS   OF   THE    GBEAT    SEAL     OF    THB    PBOTINCE   OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thomaa  Lloyd,  oomml«sioned 27  10  br.,  1683 

Thomas  Story ,^  oommissioned 25   2  mo.,  1700 

Thomas  Griffltts,*  conimlsMioned Not.      3, 1727 

Lyn«Ford  Lardner,  conimission«'d Deo.     12, 1746 

Bichard  Hockley,  oomniiMioned ...March  28, 1763 

Edmund  Physick,  commlsstoned Jan.        1, 1769 

Timothy  Matlack,*  oommissiuued — ,  1777 

SECBETABTES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Timothy  Matlack,  appointed March  6, 1777 

John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  appuloted March  26, 1783 

Charles  Blddle.  appointed -.Oct.  23, 1787 

James  Trimble,^  appointed Nut.  IVS,  1788 

Alexander  James  Dallas,  appointed Jan.  19, 1791 

Thomas  McKean  Thompson,  appointed Jkprii  18, 1801 

Nathaniel  B.  Bolleau,  appointed Dec.  20, 1806 

Thomas  Sergeant,  appointed.. ....Dec.  16,1817 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  appointed July  6, 1819 

Andrew  Gregg*  appointed ..Dec.  19, 1820 

Molton  Cropper  Sogers,  appointed.. Dec.  16, 1823 

Mi^.  Isaac  D.  Barnard,'  appointed Jan.  2, 1826 

Calvin  BIy the,  appointed Not.  28,1827 

Samuel  MoKean,  appointed Dec.  16,1829 

James  Flndlay,  appointed ^ Dec  17, 1833 

Thomaa  H.  Borrowes.  appointed Dee.  16, 1836 

Francis  Bahn  Shnnk,*  appointed.. Jan.  16, 1839 

Auson  Yirgli  Parsons,  appoluted Jan.  26, 1842 

Charles  McClnrs,  appointed Feb.  20, 1843 

Jease  Miller,  appointed Jan.  21,1846 

Townsend  Hainea,  appointed July  29, 1848 

Alexander  L.  Rnssell,  appointed Jan.  26, 1860 

Frand*  Wade  Hughes,  appointed Jan.  21, 1862 

Charles  A.  Black,  appointed March  16, 1863 

Andrew  Gre^g  Cnrtin,  appointed Jan.  17, 1866 

Wiiliam  M.  Hirster,  appointed.. Jan.  20, 1868 

Eli  Slifer,  appointed. ....M.......M..~. .Jan.  lA,  1861 

Francis  Jordan,  appointed Jan.  16, 1867 

Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  appointed Jan.  22, 1873 

John  Blair  Linn,  appointed May  16, 1878 

Matthew  Stanley  Qnay,  appointed — —  — ^  1879 

Francis  Jordan,  appointed Nov.  4, 1882 

William  8.  Stenger,  appointed Jan.  16, 1883 

TREASUBER8  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Samuel  Carpenter,  deputy 28  6  mo.,  1686 

Bobert  Turner,  in  office Aug.      8, 1693 

Samuel  Carpenter,  in  olBoe Aug.    28, 1701 

James  Fox,  before .» 20  2  mo.,  1709 

Samuel  Carpenter,  appointed March   6, 1710-11 

Samuel  Preston,i<> appointed.... 6  mo.' 7, 1714 

Michael  Lightfoot,appolnte4l Nov.     17,1743 

Samuel  Preston  Moore,  appointed Dee.       4, 1764 

Owen  Jones,  appointed Oct.     16, 17<0 

Michael  Hlllegas,ii  appointed June    80, 1776 

Darid  Bittenhoufe,  nppdintrd Jan.     14, 1777 

Christian  Febiger.i*  oimmlwioued.. Nov.    13,1789 

Peter  Baynton,  oommimloned Jan.     10, 1797 

Jacob  Carpenter,  In  offlre Jan.     13, 1801 

Isaac  Weaver,  Jr.,  In  office 1802    to    1606 

Andrew  Gregg,  in  office 1806    to    1807 

William  Flndlay,  In  office 1807    to    1817 

Richard  M.  Grain,  In  office 1817    to    1820 

John  B.  TreTor,  in  office 1820    to    1821 

William  Clark,  in  office 1821    to    1827 

Alexander  Mahon,  in  office 1827    to    1836 

Joseph  Lawrence,  in  office ..1836    to    1836 

Daniel  Sturgeon,  in  office 1836    to    1840 

Almond  B.  Ueed,  In  office .1840    to    1841 

John  Gllmore,  In  office. 1841    to    1842 

Job  Mann,  In  office 1842    to    1846 

Jamea  Boss  Snowden,  in  office ..1846    to    1847 

John  Banks,  In  office 1847    to    1848 

Arnold  Pinmer,  in  office 1848    to    1840 

Gideon  J.  Ball,  In  office 1849    to    1860 


1  In  office  until  1725.  >  Still  In  office  in  1776. 

*In  **  Minutes  of  Common  Council,"  this  name  Is  spelled  Sheed,  pp. 
666-69. 


<  Edward  Shippen,  Griffith  Owen,  and  James  Logan  are  mentioned  on 
July  11, 1702,  and  on  Feb.  3, 1706,  as  deputies  to  the  Master  of  BoUa. 

ft  In  office  (see  votes  of  Assembly)  until  1746. 

•He  was  sick  and  in  office  Feb.  14, 1809 ;  14  C.  R.,  606,  and  Timothy 
Matlack,  Jr.,  was  his  father's  deputy  In  1809  (see  **  Patent  Book,**  No. 
60,  p.  277. 

1  AsslsUnt  secretary  fh>m  Nor.  12, 1788,  to  Jan.  14, 1836. 

*  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  member  of  the  Delaware  County  bar,  prevloaaly 
a  mi\Jor  In  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of  1812. 
(See  Martin's  **  History  of  Cheater,**  410  and  474.) 

*  Not  Bawn,  as  in  Armor's  **  Governors  of  Pennsylvania.'* 

10  Samuel  Preston  died  September,  1743,  aged  eighty.    He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly  In  the  place  of  Qkrpenter,  deoeased. 
"  See  10  C.  B.,  281,  and  "The  Accounts  of  Pennsylvania.** 
IS  Beappolnted  Sept.  4, 1790.    His  last  oommtaslon  Is  dated  January, 
1796.    He  died  Sept  20, 1706,  aged  forty-nine. 


THB  MUNICIPAL  QOyBBNHENT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
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John  M.  Blok«l,i  la  oOm lUO 

JoMph  Bttli0y,  Id  offlos.. ••••••«•.•...•••««•••••. •••••1864 

SU  Slifer,  in  offlo« « 1856 

Henry  S.  VMgwr,  In  ollloe.^...... 1866 

SIf  Slifer.in  office ..I860 

Heory  D.  Moore,  In  offloe... » »1861 

WUIiam  Y.  MoOrath,  In  office 1863 

Henry  D^  Moore,  In  office 1864 

WillUm  H.  Kemble,  In  office 1865 

William  W.  Irwin,  in  office 1868 

Bobert  W.  Mnckej,  In  office •^•...-1869 

William  W.Irwin,  In  office 1870 

Bobert  W.  Mackey,  In  office 1871 

Henry  Rawle,  In  office • 1876 

Amoa  G.  Noyea,^  in  offlce^...^.^ 1878 

Samuel  Bntler,  In  office May 

Silaa  M.  Bally,  In  office May 


to  1864 

to  1866 

to  1866 

to  1869 

to  1861 

to  1863 

to  1864 

to  1866 

to  1868 

to  1869 

to  1870 

to  1871 

to  1876 

to  1878 

to  1880 
3,1880 
1,1882 


OOMMISSIONXBS  FOB  THB  SETTLING  OF  THB  PBBBBNT 

OOLONY^ 

AppobUed  hf  WUiam  Pmm  tfk  mo.  300, 1681. 

William  Ortapln.  John  Besan 

Nathaniel  Allen^ 

The  original  commleelon  Is  In  the  poMOwlon  of  the  Historical  Society 
cf  Peoneylvanla,  and  hanga  f^med  In  their  flre-proof^ 

The  names  of  the  witneeaee  are  Bichard  Ylckrla,  Charlea  Jones,  Jr. 
Balph  Withers,  Thomas  Gallowhlll,  and  Philip  Th.  Lehnmann. 

GOMMISSIONEBS  OF  PBOPEBTT. 


1684^  Thomas  Lloyds 

James  Glaypoole^ 

Bobert  Turner^ 
1686^  Thomas  Bills,  deputy. 

John  Ooodsonn,  deputy* 

William  Markham, 
tary^ 
1689.  William  Markham. 

Bobert  Turner. 

Dr.  John  Goodsonn. 

Samuel  Carpenter. 
1694^  Thomas  Holme^ 

Bobert  Turner^ 

Arthur  Cooke^ 

Samuel  Carpenter. 

Dr.  John  Goodsonn. 

Fr»neis  Bawle. 

Fhlneas  Pemberton. 


1701^  Edward  Shlppen^ 

Griffith  Owen^ 

Thomas  Story. 

James  Logan^ 
1711^  Edward  8biiq>en. 

Samuel  Carpenter^ 

Bichard  Hill. 

Isaac  Norrls. 

James  Logan. 
1726.  Bichard  HiU. 

Isaac  Norrls. 

James  Logan. 

Bobert  Assheton. 

Thomas  Griffith. 
1728.  Bichard  HIU. 

Isaac  Norrls^ 

Samuel  Preaton. 

James  Logan. 


In  1741,  James  Steel,  Bichard  Peters,  and  Lyn-Ford  Lardner  were  ap- 
pointed agents  of  the  proprietary  estates  of  John,  Thomas,  and  Bichard 

Pens. 

BEGEIYEBS-GENBBAL  OF  THE  LANDOFFICE. 

Oapt  John  Black  well,  commissioned Sept.  25, 1689 

Samuel  Jennings,*  commissioned .July  16, 1600 

Bobert  Turner,  commissioned ^ June  1, 1693 

James  Logan,  commissioned Oct.  29, 1701 

Francis  Steel,  conusissloned Jan.  30, 1714 

Jamea  Steel,  comntlssioned Dec.  16, 1732 

Lyn-Ford  Lardner, commissioned Aug.  8, 1741 

Bichard  Hockley,  commissioned. March  28, 1763 

Edmund  Physick,  commissioned... Jan.  1, 1769 

Francis  Johnston,  commissioned.^ April  10, 1781 

Frederick  Aug.  Muhlenberg,  commissioned.  Jan.  8, 1800 

John  McKlssAck,  commissioned June  13, 1801 

Office  abolished  by  act  of  March  29, 1809,  and  the  duties  derolred 
upon  the  State  treasurer,  and  the  books  placed  in  charge  of  the  seciw- 
tary  of  the  land<office. 


8E0BETABIES  OF  THE  LAND-OFFIGB. 


1687. 
1733. 
1737- 
1700. 
1769. 
1781^ 
1782. 
1786. 
1796. 
1899. 


William  Markham. 
John  Georges. 
Ber.  Bichard  Peten. 
William  Peters. 
James  Tilghman. 
DaTid  Kennecty. 
James  Tilghman. 
DaTid  Kennedy. 
John  Hall. 
Nathan  Luf  borough. 


1800.  Tench  Coze. 

1801.  Andrew  SlUcoU. 
1809.  John  Cochran. 
1818.  WUllam  Clark. 
1821.  James  Brady. 
1824.  Joshua  Dickerson. 
1830.  Samuel  Workman. 
1836.  John  Gebhardt 

1839.  John  Kllngensmlth,  Jr. 
1842.  William  Hopkins. 


1  Died  April  20, 1881,  aged  seirenty-two. 

*  Bx-TrMMorer  Noyes  died  Sept.  2, 1880^ 

*  BeiOamln  Chambers,  deputy,  commissioned  Not^  1, 1690. 
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The  office  of  secretary  of  the  land-oflce  was  abolished  by  ast  of  April 
17, 1843,  and  the  duties  of  the  office  were  transferred  to  the  siirreyoi^ 
general. 

PBOPBIETABT  AGENTS  FOB  ISSUtNG  LAND  WABBANTS  AND 

PATENTS. 

1764.  Bobert  Hunter  Morris. 
1766.  William  Denny. 
1759.  James  Hamilton. 
1763.  John  Penn^^ 
ini.  Bichard  Penn^« 
177S^  John  Penn^ 


1732^  Thomas  Penn^ 
1734.  John  Penn. 

Thomas  Penn. 
1736^  Thomas  Penn. 
1743^  George  Thomas. 
1747^  Anthony  Palmer. 
1748^  Jamee  Hamilton  • 


PBOPBIETABrS  SBOBETABIBS^ 

Philip  Th.  Lehnmann,  commissioned 2   2  mo.,  1683 

William  Markham,  commissioned 28  3  mo.,  1686 

Patrick  BoUnson,  commissioned 3  4  mo.,  1693 

James  Logan,  commlasloned 27    8  mo.,  1701 

Ber.  Bichard  Peters,  commlsslooed- 6   4  mo.,  1747 

Joeeph  Shlppen,  Jr.,  commissioned Jan.       2, 1762 

SUBYETOBS-GENEBAL  OF  PENNSTLYANIA.> 

Silas  Crispin,  appointed — ,  1681 

Thomas  Uol me,*  commissioned.. 18   2  mo.,  1682 

Edward  Penlngton,  commissioned Feb.  20, 1696 

Thomas  Falrman,'  commissioned Oct  29, 1702 

Jacob  Taylor,*  commissioned ...mm..Not.  20, 1706 

Bei^amln  Eastbum,  commissioned Oct  20,1733 

William  Parsons,  commissioned^....^ Aug.  22, 1741 

Nicholas  Scull,  commissioned June  14, 1748 

John  Lukens,*  commissioned Dec.  8,1761 

Daniel  Brodhead,  commissioned Not.  3, 1789 

Samuel  Cochran,  commissioned. ••'• April  23, 1800 

Andrew  Porter,  commissioned .May  10, 1809 

Bichard  T.  Leech,  commissioned Dec^  7, 1813 

Jacob  Spangler,  commissioned Feb.  13, 1818 

Samuel  Cochran,  commissioned May  11, 1821 

Gabriel  Hiester,  commissioned May  11,1824 

Jacob  Spangler,  commissioned May  10, 1830 

John  Taylor,  commissioned May  10, 1836 

Jacob  Sallade,  commissioned May  10, 1839 

John  Laporte.  commissioned May  10,  1846 

John  Porter  Bi-awley, commissioned May  6, 1861 

John  Bowe,io  commissioned May  4, 1867 

William  H.  Kelm,  commissioned May  7, 1860 

Henry  Souther,  commissioned Dec.  27, 1861 

James  P.  Barr,  commissioned .» May  4, 1863 

Jacob  M.  Campbell,  commissioned May  7, 1866 

Bobert  B.  Beatb,  commissioned May  6, 1872 

By  the  CoDstitutioo  of  1873  the  office  of  surYeyor- 
general  was  abolished,  and  the  duties  traDsferred  to  a 
new  department  called  internal  affairs,  to  go  into 
effect  May  4, 1875. 

SECBETABIES  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIBfl. 

Ttrm  of  offleo,  /our  years. 

WUllam  McOandless,  commissioned May       4,1876 

Aaron  K.  Dunkel,  commissioned May       6, 1879 

J.  Simpson  Africa,  elected Not.      7, 1882 

AUDITOBS  OF  ACOOUNTS.»» 


1779.  John  Nixon. 

1780.  William  GoTett 
William  Geddee. 
Samuel  Miles. 
John  Punrianoe. 
John  Shoe. 


1780.  Jacob  Morris^ 
Joseph  Dean^ 

1781.  Jona.  Bayard  Smith. 
Jan^ee  Stevenson^ 
John  Nicholson^ 


*  Sons  of  Bichard  Penn^ 

ft  DaTfs,  In  his  *'  History  of  Bucks  County,**  erroneously  calls  Gbl.  Wil- 
liam Markham  **  Penn*s  surreyor-general,**  p.  106. 

*  Thomas  Holme  died  1696.    He  was  a  natlTs  of  Waterfbrd,  Ireland. 

T  In  a  note  to  p.  182, 1  "  Logan  Papers,**  surTeyor-general,  8d  2  mo. 
1703. 

•  Jacob  Taylor  died  February,  1746-46. 

•  Lukene  died  In  1789. 

»>  John  Bowe  died  Dee.  27, 1880,  aged  slzty-alx. 

11  The  *'  Accounts  of  PenosylTanla**  Is  a  Tery  Interesting  publication, 
oontalning  the  names  of  all  persons  in  tiie  State  who  paid  taxes  during 
the  abore  period. 
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AUDIT0B8-0BNERAL  OF  PENNSTLYANIA. 


1772.  Blobard  Hockley.^ 

1889.  George  B.  Bqty. 

1778.  Bdward  Vox.* 

1842.  William  V.  Packer. 

1786.  John  NIeholioD. 

1846.  John  N.  Pnnrianoe. 

1789.  John  Donnaldaon. 

1861.  Ephzalm  Banka. 

1704.  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith. 

1867.  Jacob  f  ly,  Jr. 

1796.  Samael  Bryan.* 

1860.  Tbomaa  E.  Ooofaran. 

1801.  George  Dnflleld. 

1868.  iMac  Slenker. 

1806.  John  Kean. 

1866.  John  Fred.  Hartranft 

1808.  BichardH.  Grain. 

1872.  Harrison  Allen. 

1809.  George  Bryan. 

1876.  Joatli  F.  Temple. 

1881.  Jamee  Dnncan. 

1878.  William  P.  Scbell. 

1824.  DaTid  Mann. 

1881.  John  A.  Lemon. 

1830.  Daniel  Sturgeon. 

1884.  Jerome  B.  Nilee. 

1886.  Nathaniel  P.  Hobart 

Dr.  DaTld  Stanton  waa  elected  auditor-general  in  1871,  bat  died  before 
aisaming  oflSoe,  and  Hartranft  held  over  until  December,  1872,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

OOMPTROLLEBS^ENBBAL. 

Ojfiee  cnaled  bp  Ad  of  AprQ  13, 1788. 

John  Nicholson,  commissioned....... ........Nov.  8, 1782 

John  Donnaldson,  commissioned April  12, 1794 

Samuel  Biyaa,  commissioned Oct.  13, 1801 

George  Duffleld,  commiBsioned» Oct.  16, 1806 

EEGI8TEB8-GENEBAL  OF  (TAXES)  PUBLIC  AOOOUNTS. 

Ael  0/  March  27, 1789. 

John  Donnaldson,  commissioned March  27, 1789 

Samuel  Bryan,  in  office... — —     — ,  1796 


E8CHEAT0BS-GSNEBAL. 

Henry  Otboume,  commissioned Feb. 

John  Nicholson,  commissioned Oct. 

Clement  Biddle,  commissioned Nov. 

William  N.  Irrlne,  commissioned.~..............Sept. 


20, 1781 

2,1787 

26,1796 

14, 1816 


The  office  of  escheator-general  waa  abolished  in  1821,  and  the  dntiea 
thereof  transferred  to  the  auditor-general  by  the  act. 

ADJUTANTS-GENERAL  OF  PENNSTLYANIA. 

John  Bull,  appointed  June  17, 1777 ;  Tacated Jan.  7, 1778 

James  Wilkinson,*  appointed ^ ;  TBcated .Oct.  2, 1784 

John  Armstrong,  appointed  Oct.  2, 1784;  vacated — ~  — ,  — > 

Joaiah  Harmar,*  appointed ^  1793;  ▼acated...........Feb.  27, 1799 

Peter  Baynton,  appointed  Feb.  27, 1799 ;  vacated May  1,  1800 

Blchard  Uumpton,  appointed ,  1802;  vacated — , 

Mahlon  DickerM>n,  appointed  Jan.  1, 1806;  VKcated July  22, 1808 

Thomas  McKcan,  Jr.,  appointed  July  23, 1808 ;  vacated... — , 

William  Reed.  commlsMloned Aug.  3,1811 

William  N.  Irvine,  commissioned July  6, 1813 

William  Duncan,  commlHsioned Sept.  20, 1813 

John  M.  H^'uemau,  commiNsioned Aug.  1, 1814 

Kathaniel  B.  Boileau,  commissioned March  29, 1816 

William  N.  Irvine,  commissioned Oct.  1, 1816 

Robert  Carr,  commissioned Aug.  23, 1881 

George  Bryan  Porter,  commissioned Aug.  4, 1824 

Simon  Cameron,  commissioned Aug.  19, 1829 

Samuel  Power,  commlaaioned „ May  3, 1830 

William  Piper,  commiasloned Aug.  8, 1836 

James  Kennedy  Moortiead,  commissioned Aug.  3, 1839 

Adam  Diller,  commiasioned Aug.  12, 1839 

George  W.  Bowman,  commissioned .......Aug.  3, 1846 

WilliHm  H.  Irwin,  oomnilsstoned Aug.  3, 1848 

James  Keenan,  commissioned Feb.  2, 1862 

George  W.  Bowman,  commissioned Oct.  28, 1862 

Thomas  J.  Power,  commissioned -.Aug.  3, 1864 

Edwin  C.  Wiliion,  commissioned Feb.  6, 1868 

Edward  M.  Biddin,  commissioned April  17, 1861 

Alexander  L.  Russell,  commissioned Jan.  9, 1862 

David  B.  McOreary,  commissioned Oct  11, 1867 

Alexander  L.  Russell,  commissioned ^lan.  4, 1870 

James  William  Latta,  commlnloned ....June  1, 1873 

Pressly  N.  Guthrie,  commissioned Jan.-  16, 1883 


1  2  Proud's  '*  History  of  Pennsylvania,*"  p.  290.  In  Gordon*A  **  History 
of  Pennsylvania,**  p.  628,  appendix,  Richard  Hockley  is  called  auditorw 
general  of  the  land-office. 

•  Davis*  "* History  of  Bucks,**  708,  ''Auditor-General,  Mr.  Edward 
Fox." 

>  For  some  account  of  Samuel  Bryan,  see  UnUed  Btatm  QomU*  of  Sept. 
7, 1842.  I  have  a  letter  dated  May  12, 1808,  addressed  to  **  Mr.  Samuel 
Bryan,  Esq.,  Register-General,**  inclosing  a  **  return  of  Exempts  In  the 
County  of  Bocks,**  signed  **  Joseph  Hart,  B.  J.** 

4  Two  a4Jutants-general  have  commanded  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 


MEMBERS   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   OF  SAFETY  AND  OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY, 

WUtk  mtpermied  Ike  OMnrnMee  JU|y  24, 1776,  ofpokiUd  ty  Os  Oiasiaiffia 
€(f  Ike  Stale  of  JPlwMM»bnirfn,>Vw»  Jm*  80, 1776,  lo  Dee.  6, 1777. 

PBniDKirTB. 

Bei\]amin  Franklin,  eleoted.....^ ^.^une    80, 1776 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  elected ».».Ang.     6, 1776 

YzOS'PBBBnBITS. 

Robert  Morria,  elected June    30, 1775 

David  Rittenhouse,  elected............. Aug.      6, 1776 

Mm Bna  or  *sx  Coiocimx. 

John  Dickinson.  John  Gadwalader. 

George  Gray.  Andrew  Allen. 

Henry  Wynkoop.  Owen  Biddle. 

Anthony  Wayne.  Frands  Johnston. 

Bei^amin  Bartholomew.  Richard  Reiley. 

George  Rosa.  Samuel  Morris,  Jr. 

Michael  Swope.  Okpt.  Robert  Wbyte. 

John  Montgomery.  Samuel  Miles  (October,  1776) 

Edward  Biddle.  George  Taylor. 

William  Edmonds.  *  Joseph  Reed. 

Bernard  Dougherty.  Nicholas  Falrlamb. 

Samuel  Hunter.  George  Clymer. 

William  Thompson.  Samnel  Howell. 

Thomas  Willing.  Alexander  Wiloocka. 

Daniel  Roberdeau.  John  Nixon. 

James  Mease.  '  Samuel  Cadwalader  Morris. 

James  Biddle.  John  Bayard. 

Joseph  Parker  (1776).  Francis  Gnmey. 

Michael  Hillegas.  William  Lyons. 

David  Rittenhouse.  Nathaniel  Fklooner. 

James  Cknnon.  Daniel  Hunter. 

Joseph  Blewer.  David  Epley. 

Frederick  Kuhl.  Joseph  Dean. 

Col.  John  Bull.  William  Moore. 

Timothy  Matlaok.  Thomas  Fitssimons. 

John  Moore.  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith. 

Henry  Keppele,  Jr.  Peter  Rhoads. 

John  Weitxel.  Andrew  Caldwell. 

Samuel  Morris,  Sr.  George  Campbell. 

John  Hubley.  Joseph  Marsh. 

John  Maxwell  Nesbit,  treasurer. 

William  GoTettt  clerk. 

COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLYANIA. 

Oct.  17, 1777,  the  Assembly  enacted  that  the  Supreme  BxeontiTe  Coun- 
cil and  the  following  should  be  a  Council  of  Safety : 


Col.  John  Bayard. 
Dr.  Joeeph  Gardner. 
Jonathan  Bayard  Smith. 
Jonathan  Sergeant. 
David  Rittenhouse. 
Robert  Whitehlll. 


Christopher  MarahalL 

Jacob  Amdt. 

Col.  Curtis  Gmbb. 

James  Cannon. 

James  Smith,  of  Yorktown. 

William  Heniy,  of  Lancaster. 


SUPREME  EXECUTIYS   COUNCIL    OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENN- 
SYLYANIA  FROM    1777  TO  1790. 

PnHiDBinrs. 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  elected March   6, 1777 

George  Bryan,*  acting ......May  83, 1778 

Joseph  Reed,  elected. Dec.  1. 1778 

William  Moore,  elected .JfoT.  14, 1781 

John  Dickinson,  elected Nov.  7, 1782 

Benjamin  Franklin,  elected ...... ..••MM«.....*...Oct.  18, 1786 

David  Redick,  acting............... ..Oct.  16, 1788 

Thomas  Mifflin,  elected Nov.  6, 1788 

Yioa-PusisKm. 

George  Bryan,  elected........^ mm..... March   6, 1777 

Matthew  Smith,  elected.. Oct      11, 1779 

William  Moore,  elected Nor.    11, 1779 

James  Potter,  elected... ....Not.     14, 1781 


A  Viee  Wharton,  deceased. 


MUNICIPAL,  8TATB,  AND  QOYBBNHBNT  BUILDINOa 
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JuDMlwIn^ufloted  •«>•••«•»••»•  •••••MM  •••••«  •••Not.      7|  17M 

JuBM  Irrtoa,  •tootsd Not.      6»  1784 

ObarlM  Biddlo.  olMtodM r Oe'-     10.  iTSft 

FMm*  MnhlwilMiv*  alMltd. ...... 

fVrt.      ai-  17i7 

BaTid  Bodiek,  ttlwtodM m Oct     14^  1788 

Ooorgv  BoM|  •tooted.*..  .••••••••••.M«.«^MM^ Not.      ftg  1788 

OoimoiL. 

TbomM  Wharton,  Jr. 

Jamea  Inrlne. 

Ooorfo  Bfyan. 

George  Wall,  Jr. 

JohnBrmiM^ 

John  McDowelL 

Jooathan  Hogoi 

Samnel  John  Atlee. 

Goorgo  Taylor. 

Stephen  Balllet 

JohD  Loadco. 

Bernard  Dougherty. 

John  Prooton 

liaao  Meaeon. 

John  Hnhtoy. 

John  NeTille. 

Ool.  Jnoob  Morgan. 

John  Boyd. 

OoL  Joaeph  Hart. 

Daniel  Hieeter. 

John  Bailej. 

Oharlaa  Biddle. 

TbomM  Urla. 

Bichard  McAlliater. 

John  Hambrlgbt. 

John  Wooda. 

JamM  Bdgar. 

Jamea  McLene. 

Jacob  Amdt. 

BeiOeiBln  Franklin. 

ThoBBaSeott 

Heniy  Hilt 

John  Mackay. 

Bran  Xvana. 

Matthew  Smith. 

Samnel  Dean. 

JamaalUad. 

Peter  Mnhlenberg. 

JoaophBafd. 

William  Brown. 

Jame*  Swing. 

Bobert  Traill. 

John  Lacay,  Jr. 

William  Maelay. 

Winiftm  Moora. 

David  Bedlek. 

Jamas  Thompaon. 

John  Smille. 

BobartWhltahfll. 

John  Baird. 

John  Tan  Gampan. 

Andrew  BiUmyer. 

Ool.  John  Plpar. 

Nathan  Denlaon. 

flan.  Jamea  Pottar. 

Ghriatopher  Knoher. 

Dr.  Joaeph  Gardner. 

George  Bom. 

Jamea  Oonnlngham. 

Samuel  Bdle. 

Ghriatopher  Hayea. 

George  Wooda. 

John  Bayard. 

FrBderiek  Watta. 

Bebaetlan  LeTan. 

John  Gannon. 

John  Byevi. 

Abraham  Smith. 

Boney  Peoteooat. 

Zebulon  Potta. 

John  Diekinaon. 

Bichard  Willing. 

Amoe  Gregg. 

Jonaa  Hartaal. 

Samuel  MUea. 

Nathaniel  Bradin. 

Thomaa  MlfBln. 

Henry  Taylor. 

John  Wilklna. 

William  FIndley. 

Jamea  Martin. 

Benjamin  Klliott 

William  Wilaon. 

Lord  Butler. 

DOMMTTTXB  OF  DBFBNSB  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  1814-1 

Thomaa  McKaan. 

Oondy  Raguet 

Joaeph  Bead. 

John  Oeyer. 

Jared  IngenoU. 

Ool.  Jonathan  Wllliama. 

CbM-lea  Biddle. 

Daniel  GroTea. 

John  Sergeant. 

John  Barclay. 

John  Goodman. 

John  Naglee. 

Bobert  McMnlUn. 

Thomaa  Snyder. 

Thomaa  Leiper. 

laaao  W.  Norria. 

John  Barker. 

Michael  Leib. 

Henry  Hawklna. 

Jacob  Huff. 

Thomaa  Gadwalader. 

Jamea  Whitehead. 

John  Steelew 

Jamea  Joalah. 

George  Latimer. 

John  Thompaon. 

Liberty  Browne. 

Xbeneaer  Fergnaon. 

CharleaBoaa. 

Jamea  Bonaldaon. 

Mnnnel  Vjre. 

Peter  Mlercken. 

John  Connelly, 

Bichard  Pialmer. 

William  McFedden. 

Philip  Pelts. 

John  Goodman,  lecretary  of  the  oommittee. 

Frande  Ooze  and  &  Field,  amiatantB. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

MUNICIPAL,    STATE,    AND    GOVERNMBNT    BUILD- 

INGB. 


Olty  and  Diatrlct  Halle— Watch-Houaea— Watchmen  and  Folloe  Stationa 
— State- Houae  or  Independence  Hall— Onatom'Honie  PoetOfllo— 
United  SUtea  Mint 

City  Halls  and  District  Halls.— Although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Philadelphia  might  have 
been  created  a  borough  by  William  Penn  in  1684,  it 
is  not  probable  that  there  were  any  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  public  that  were  in  use  before  the  city  was 
chartered,  in  1701.  In  the  charter  there  is  a  provision 
that  the  mayor,  recorder.  Common  Ck>uncil,  and  alder- 
men shall  hold  sessions  at  stated  times,  and  "  on  the  1st 
8d  day  of  the  week,  in  the  8th  month  (Oct.),  yearly  for 
ever  hereafter,  publicly  to  meet  at  a  convenient  room 
or  place  within  the  said  city,  to  be  by  them  appointed 
for  that  purpose  and  there  chose  one  of  the  aldermen 
to  be  mayor  for  that  ensuing  year.''  The  minutes  of 
I  the  City  Council,  which  have  been  preserved,  com- 
mence with  the  entry :  "  Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Comon  Council  at  the  House  of  Bar- 
bert  Carry,  of  this  City,  Innholder,  the  Third  day  of 
October,  1704,"  showing  that  there  was  no  public 
hall  or  place  for  municipal  use.  The  succeeding 
minutes  are  dated  at  the  "  CoflTy  House,"  and  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place.  After 
that  time,  during  the  whole  provincial  period,  the 
general  custom  was  to  head  the  minutes  "  at  Philadel- 
phia," the  place  of  meeting  not  being  stated.  It  is 
probable  that  after  the  court-house  at  High  and 
Second  Streets  was  finished  the  Common  Council 
meetings  were  held  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bev- 
olution^  The  City  Court,  presided  over  by  the  re- 
corder, met  there  to  hear  all  matters  connected  with 
the  provincial  or  county  government 

The  first  movement  toward  the  collection  of  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  hall  took  place  in  October, 
1746,  which  is  thus  recorded  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Common  Council :. 

**  Jamea  Hamilton,  Eaqr.,  Mayor,  repreiented  to  the  Board  that  aa  It 
had  been  cuatomary  for  the  mayora  of  thla  City  at  the  going  out  of  their 
OIBce  to  glTo  an  Botertalnment  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Oorporation ;  he 
intenda  in  Lien  thereof  to  give  a  Sum  of  Money,  equal  at  leaat  to  the 
Sums  usually  expended  on  such  Occasions,  to  be  laid  out  lu  aomethlog 
permanently  Useful  to  the  City,  And  propoaee  the  Sum  of  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Pounds  toward  erecting  an  Exchange  or  aome  other  Publlok 
Building.  The  Board  taking  the  aald  Propoaal  into  Oonaideration 
unanlmooaly  approTed  of  the  same.  And  the  said  James  Hamilton  accord- 
ingly preaented  to  the  Mayor  and  Oommittee  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
the  aaid  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Ponnda,  to  be  applied  towania 
the  Building  of  an  Exchange  In  thla  Olty,  for  the  like  naea  with  that  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  London,  or  of  the  erecting  of  such  other  poblick 
Edifice  In  this  City  as  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  ahall  see  fit  to  order 
and  direct  The  Money  aforsaaid  to  be  placed  ont  and  Continued  at  In- 
terest until  the  same  ahall  be  wanted  for  the  Purpoaea  aforeaaid.** 

This  money  was  paid  to  the  treasurer,  who  was 
ordered  to  place  it  out  at  interest,  on  security  which 
should  be  approved  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  treas- 
urer for  the  time  being,  and  two  Common  Councilmen. 
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The  example  of  Mayor  Hamilton  was  not  followed 
by  all  of  his  succesaors ;  several  of  them,  it  is  prob- 
able, preferred  to  *'  give  the  customary  entertain- 
ment." The  minutes  contain  only  the  following 
notes  of  gifts  to  this  fund : 

1746.    Alexander  Hamilton. £100 

1784.    William  A tt wood « GO 

1749.    William  Attwood 60 

GharliM  Willing 100 

1753.    William  Plumsted 76 

1763.    Bobert  Strettell 76 

Totol ^ £620 

The  necessity  of  having  some  building  appropri- 
ated entirely  to  municipal  use  was  considered  so 
urgent  that  the  following  proceedings  in  relation 
thereto  took  place  in  Common  Council  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1776  r 

**  It  was  proposed  that  the  Board  take  into  Consideration  the  great  neces- 
sity there  Is  of  erecting  a  City  Hall  and  Oonrt-Honse,  for  the  nse  of  this 
Gorporatlon,  and  the  Mayor's  Court,  a  lot  of  ground  hating  been  long 
since  appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  the  Stat^Honse  Square.  The 
sense  of  the  Board  appeared  generally  in  favor  of  the  Proposal ;  and  a 
Oommittee  was  agreed  to  be  appointed  to  draw  a  plan  and  make  an  es- 
timate of  a  proper  building ;  likewise  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  funds  of 
this  Corporation,  and  to  Consider  whether  this  Board  can  apply  the 
Moneys  formerly  gireo  by  sereral  of  the  Mayors  of  this  City  in  lien  of 
the  accustomed  Entertainments  on  going  out  of  their  OflSce  for  the  Par- 
pose  of  a  City  Hall  and  OourtpHouse,  or  whether  they  are  restricted  by 
the  terms  of  those  donations  to  apply  that  money,  with  the  accnmulated 
Interest  thereon,  solely  for  the  Purpose  of  building  an  Exchange.** 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Common  Council,  in  April, 
1775,  the  committee  presented  a  plan  of  a  city  hall, 
but  without  an  estimate  of  the  cost  At  the  same 
time  that  body  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  former 
donations  by  several  of  the  mayors  of  the  city  *'  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  an  Exchange,  or  si^h 
other  public  edifice  in  this  City,  as  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  should  see  fit  to  order  and  direct,  con- 
sequently, that  this  board  had  an  undoubted  Right  to 
apply  the  same  toward  building  a  City  Hall."  At 
the  same  meeting  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Em- 
ployment, who  owed  the  city  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  money  lent,  offered  to  settle  by  the  transfer 
of  some  ground-rents.  The  proposition  was  refused, 
because  "  probably  the  money  would  soon  be  wanted 
in  order  to  build  a  City  Hall,"  an^  notice  was  given 
that  the  bond  must  be  discharged  within  two  months, 
"  Otherwise  let  it  be  then  Peremptorily  put  in  suit." 

The  Revolutionary  war  suspended  all  active  opera- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  city  hall.  In  1785  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  appropriating  six  thousand 
pounds,  which  had  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
old  High  Street  prison,  toward  the  erection  of  munici- 
pal buildings.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  until  1789, 
when  another  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  lottery 
to  raise  eight  thousand  dollars,  fonr-fifths  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  city  hall,  and  the  other  fifth  to 
be  given  to  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle. 

The  city  hall  was  begun  in  1790,  and  the  building 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1791.  It  was  of  plain 
brick,  two  stories  high,  with  a  small  cupola.  The 
style  was  solid  and  respectable.    There  was  a  little  ' 


display  of  ornamentation  by  the  use  of  marble  as  a 
band  between  the  first  and  second  stories,  with  marble 
keystones  and  springers  to  the  arches  of  the  windows 
and  doors.  The  building  was  originally  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  first  story  by  the  Mayor's  Court  and  by 
the  mayor  in  hearing  cases  which  were  brought  before 
him  as  a  committing  magistrate.  But  as  the  Federal 
government  had  come  to  Philadelphia  before  the  build- 
ing was  finished,  it  was  requisite  to  find  some  suitable 
place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Federal  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
were  of  necessity  granted  the  use  of  the  building  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  County  Court- House. 
The  Assembly  of  the  State,  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  were  crowded  into  the  State-House.  The 
Federal  courts.  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District,  could 
not  be  accommodated  anywhere  else  than  at  the 
building  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  was  there  the  bench  was 
occupied  by  the  first  chief  justice,  John  Jay,  who  bad 
been  appointed  by  Washington  in  1789,  but  resigned 
in  1794,  with  some  reluctance,  to  accept  the  mission 
to  England,  against  the  actions  of  which  this  country 
at  that  time  had  many  causes  of  complaint.  Oliyer 
Elbworth,  of  Connecticut,  succeeded  him  as  chief 
justice  in  1796,  and  remained  in  that  office  until 
1800.  The  associate  justices  were  John  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina ;  William  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts ; 
James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Samuel  Chase,  of 
Rhode  Island;  John  Blair,  of  Virginia;  James 
Iredell,  of  North  Carolina;  Thomas  Johnson,  of 
Maryland;  William  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey; 
Bushrod  Washington,  of  Virginia ;  Alfred  Moore,  of 
North  Carolina;  and  John  Jay,  who  was  reappointed 
in  1800,  but  declined  to  act  Some  of  these  justices 
replaced  others  who  had  died  or  resigned  in  the  mean- 
while. 

Tl^e  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  were 
also  held  in  the  second  story  of  the  City  Hall,  they 
being  under  the  administration  of  Justice  William 
Lewis,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judges  Francis 
Hopkinson  and  Richard  Peters.  After  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  government  was  removed  to  Washington 
City,  the  Councils  of  the  city  took  charge  of  the  City 
Hall.  The  Mayor's  Court  met  there  until  after  the 
old  State-House  was  purchased  from  Pennsylvania  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1816.  After  that  time  the 
Mayor's  Court  was  removed  to  the  centre  State-House 
building.  The  lower  back  room  of  the  City  Hall  was 
occupied  by  the  mayor.  The  City  Council  began  to 
meet  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished,  and  continued  there  until  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  city,  in  1854. 

The  Common  Council  was  in  the  back  room,  and 
the  Select  Council  in  the  northeast  front  room,  second 
story,  on  the  west  side;  north  were  the  committee 
rooms.    The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  occupied 
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by  depftrtmento  of  city  goverameot.  The  water  de- 
partment, city  comniiaaioners,  city  clerk,  city  treas- 
urer, and  other  officers,  were  in  the  back  room.  The 
Mayor's  Court  was  afterward  removed  to  the  State- 
House  building. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and  districts,  in 
1854,  Councils  resolved  that  the  State-House  should 
be  the  City  Hall.  To  accommodate  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  extensive  alterations  were  necessary. 
They  were  completed  about  1854,  and  since  that  time 
meetings  of  the  Municipal  Legislature  have  been  con- 
tinuous in  that  building. 

City  Conrta. — One  of  the  incidents  of  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  granted  by  William  Penn 
in  1701,  was  the  conferring  of  authority  to  exercise 
judicial  functions  within  the  city  upon  the  officers  of 
the  corporation.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  design 
there  was  to  be  a  city  sheriff  and  a  town  clerk,  who 
wsa  to  be  clerk  of  the  peace  and  clerk  of  the  court 
and  courts.  The  functions  of  the  recorder,  who  in 
afler-years  acted  as  one  of  the  presiding  judges  of  the 
City  Court  and  Mayor's  Court,  were  not  so  well  defined. 
He  was  '*to  do  and  execute  all  things  which  unto  the 
office  of  Recorder  of  the  said  city  doth  or  may  belong." 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  original  charter  the 
recorder  was  not  mentioned  as  being  necessary  to  the 
corporate  title.  ''Mayor  and  commonalty  of  Phila. 
in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania''  was  the  title  of  the 
old  city  corporation,  although  in  some  parts  of  the 
charter  "  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
Phila.,"  omitting  the  words  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  spoken  of  as  the  official  title.  A  court, 
whereof  any  four  or  more  of  the  aldermen  (whereof 
the  mayor  and  recorder  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
two)  has  no  name  assigned  to  it  in  the  charter  fur- 
ther than  a  "  Court  of  Record."  Under  the  charter 
Thomas  Story  was  named  as  the  first  recorder,  Thomas 
Farmer  to  be  the  city  sheriff,  and  Robert  Assheton  to 
be  the  town  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  court  and  courts. 
Fanner  was  the  county  sheriff  at  the  time.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  period  afterward 
an  attempt  to  constitute  a  separate  city  sheriff.  The 
sheriff  for  the  county  was  always  considered  to  be  the 
sheriff  of  the  city.  The  case  was  different  with  the 
coroner.  The  charter  does  not  command  that  the 
county  sheriff  shall  be  the  city  sheriff.  But  the 
county  coroner  was  always  to  be  the  city  coroner, 
whether  he  resided  in  the  city  or  in  the  county.  There 
is  a  curious  provision  in  the  charter  in  reference  to 
this  matter : 

**  And  I  will  that  the  coronen  to  be  ohoeen  by  the  ooanty  of  Phila.  for 
tte  lime  being  eball  be  the  ooronen  of  tie  mdd  eitjf  <md  UbtrHm  thereof; 
bat  that  the  freemen  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  cltj  shall  from  time  to 
time  aa  often  as  occaeion  be  hare  equal  liberty  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  laid  ooanty  to  recommend  or  choose  persons  to  senre  in  the  respee- 
tlTe  oapadtiea  of  coroners  and  sheitfT  for  the  oonnty  of  Phila.  who  shall 
in  the  said  city.** 


From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  coroners  and 
sheriff  of  the  county  were  obliged  to  reside  in  the  city. 
The  court  established  under  the  charter  without  a 


name  was  generally  known  as  the  City  Court.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  charter  the  city  corporation, 
shortly  after  1701,  set  up  under  ordinance  a  court  for 
determining  small  debts,  and  to  be  held  by  the  mayor 
or  recorder  with  one  or  more  of  the  aldermen.  This 
was  called  **the  forty  shillings  court"  ''or  the  two 
weeks  court.''  The  management  of  this  tribunal  was 
not  satisfactory.  According  to  the  recital  in  the  act 
of  May  28, 1715,  "  the  several  Laws  of  this  Province 
for  determining  small  Debts  without  formality  of  trial 
were  designed  for  the  Ease  and  Conveniency  of  the 
Subject;  but  Complaint  is  made  by  many  of  the  In« 
habitants  of  the  City  &  County  of  Philadelphia  that 
the  manner  of  putting  the  same  in  Execution  by  some 
of  the  said  City  Magistrates  and  Officers,  proves  very 
chargeable  and  inconvenient."  For  remedy  of  this 
it  was  declared  that  the  city  ordinance  under  which 
the  Forty  Shillings  or  Two  Weeks'  Court  exercised 
its  functions  was  null  and  void,  that  no  court  in  the 
province  should  have  cognizance  of  debts  and  de- 
mands under  forty  shillings,  and  that  the  same  should 
be  recoverable  by  ordinary  process  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace. 

The  Revolution  was  considered  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city  under  Penn. 

During  the  interval  when  there  was  no  city  cor- 
poration, under  certain  acts  of  Assembly  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  author- 
ized to  hold  **  a  city  court."  Under  the  act  of  March 
11, 1789,  creating  the  new  city  charter,  this  authority 
was  annulled,  and  all  the  records  and  proceedings  of 
the  City  Court  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Mayor's  Court  on  the  15th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 
Under  the  charter  of  1789  the  corporate  title  was 
"  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Phila."  The 
recorder  elected  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  was  to 
hold  his  office  for  seven  years,  and  to  have  all  the 
powers  and  jurisdictions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
within  the  said  city.  A  court  with  a  large  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  to  consist 
of  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  four 
or  more  of  them,  of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  one,  were  given  authority  to 
hold  a  court  of  records  to  be  entitled  "  the  Mayor's 
Court  for  the  city  of  Phila," 

Authority  was  granted  at  the  same  time  to  estab- 
lish a  city  court  to  be  called  "  the  Alderman's  Court," 
to  consist  of  three  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  any 
two  of  whom  might  be  a  quorum.  The  aldermen 
who  were  to  constitute  this  court  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  recorder  four  times  in 
each  year,  or  oftener,  if  they  thought  proper.  The 
aldermen  were  to  have  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  "  causes 
and  matters  cognizable  before  any  one  justice  of 
the  peace  within  the  State,  where  the  debt  or  de- 
mand amounts  to  forty  shillings,  and  does  not  exceed 
ten  pounds."  In  cases  of  debts  under  forty  shillings, 
right  was  given  to  the  mayor  and  any  alderman 
within  the  city  to  "  have  cognizance  of  and  a  sole 
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and  exclusive  right  to  hear  and  determine  in  a  sum- 
mary  way  all  snch  matten  and  things."  An  appeal 
from  the  judgment  from  the  mayor  and  alderman  was 
allowed  to  the  Aldermen's  Court  The  latter  tribunal 
proved  to  be  no  more  popular  than  the  Forty  Shil- 
lings Court  of  the  early  municipal  period.  The  act 
of  1789,  BO  far  as  related  to  the  establishment  and 
power  of  the  Aldermen's  Court,  was  repealed  after 
fifteen  years'  experience,  in  1804. 

The  Mayor's  Court  came  to  an  end  under  the  act 
of  19th  March,  1838,  which  created  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Sessions  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  abolished  the  Mayor's  Court 

Aldermen  and  Justices  of  the  City  Court  and 
Mayor's  Court,  1701-1838.~Under  the  charter  of 
the  city  granted  by  William  Penn  in  1701,  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen  were  created  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  the  city 
and  liberties  thereof;  also  **  that  they,  or  any  four  or 
more  of  them  (whereof  the  mayor  and  recorder  of 
the  said  city  shall  be  two)  shall  and  may  forever 
hereafter  have  power  and  authority  ...  to  hear  and 
inquire  into  all  manner  of  treasons,  murders,  man- 
slaughters, and  all  manner  of  offences,  capital  and 
criminal,"  etc. ;  also  *'  to  hold  and  keep  a  Court  of 
Record  quarterly  or  oftener,  if  they  see  occasion," 
etc.  This  was  the  establishment  of  the  court  which 
was  known  before  the  Revolution  as  the  City  Court 
They  were  also  justices  of  the  quorum  of  the  county 
courts. 

ALDERMEN  HAVING   BIGHT   TO   SIT  IN  THE  CITT  OOUBT.l 

Oct  25, 1701  (Charter) .—•Edward  Shtppen,  Joshua  Carpenter,  Griffith 

Jonea,  ^AnthoDj  Morria,*  Joseph  Wlloox,  Nathan  Stanbary,  Gharlea 

Bead,  Thomas  Masters,  William  Garter. 
Before  Oct.  3, 1704.— John  Jones. 
Oct.  3, 1704.— Joshua  Carpenter. 
Feb.  4, 1706.— Thomas  Storey. 
Oct  2, 1706.-^8smuel  Bichaidaoo. 
Oct  5,  1708.— George  Boch  (did  not  qnaliiy),  •Bichard  Hill,  ^Samnel 

Preston,  Isaac  Norrls  (did  not  qualify). 
Oct  2, 1711.— •Jonathan  Dickinson. 
Oct  7, 1712.— «Goorge  Boch. 

Oct  6, 1713.— Joseph  Growden,  •Isaac  Norria,  Pentecost  Teague. 
Oct  4, 1715.— ^William  Hudson,  Abraham  Blckley,  Joseph  Bedman. 
Oct  1, 1717. — *James  Logan.  • 

Oct.  7, 1718.— Thomas  Griffith,  •William  llshboam. 
Oct  20, 1720.— Israel  Pemberton  (did  not  quality). 
Oct  2, 1722.— •Clement  Plumsted,  Israel  Pemberton  (would  not  accept), 

•Thomas  Griffitts,  •<7harles  Bead,  Bei^amln  Vlning. 
Oct  6, 1724.— •Thomas  Lawrence,  Evan  Owen. 
Sept  29, 1726.- •Anthony  Morris  (did  not  act). 
Oct  3, 1727.— •Bdwanl  Boberts. 
Oct  7, 1720.— •Samuel  Hassel,  John  Jonas,  George  Fitswater,  George 

Glaypoole. 
Oct  «,  1730.— •William  Allen,  Isaac  Norrls,  Jr. 
Oct  2, 1733.- Israel  Pemberton  (did  not  accept). 
Oct  2, 1733.— Anthony  Morris. 
Oct.  1, 1734.— Edward  Boberts. 
Oct  6,  1741— •Benjamin  Shoemaker,  •William  Till,  Joseph  Turner, 

•James  Hamilton. 
Oct  4, 1743.— *Willlam  Attwood,  Abraham  Taylor,  Samuel  Powel,  Jr., 

•Edward  Shippen. 
Oct  6, 1747.— Samuel  Maddox  (did  not  aooeptX  ^Charies  Willing  (dlsd 
Norember,  1764),  •William  Plumsted. 

1  Those  marked  •  were  elected  mayor  during  their  terms. 


Oet  4, 1748.— •Bobart  Strettel,  Ssptlmos  Bohinaoo  (did  not  accept). 

Oct  1, 1761.— BeiOamln  FrankUn,  John  Mifflin. 

Oct  7, 1760.— •John  Stamper,  •Attwood  Shuts,  •Thomas  Lawrence. 

Oct  6, 176S.— Alexander  Stedman,  Samuel  Mifflin. 

Oct  4, 1768.— •John  WUcocks,  Jacob  Daehi,  WlUlam  Coxa. 

Oct  2, 1760.— «Thos.  Willing  (did  not  aooept  unUl  1761),  Daniel 

let  (resigned  Oct  7, 1766). 
October,  1761.— •Henry  Hannis,  •Samual  Bboads. 
Oct  2, 1764. — •Isaac  Jonet,  •John  Lawrsnoa. 
Oct  7, 1766.— Amos  Strettel,  •Bamusl  Shoemaker. 
Oct  6, 1767.— •John  Gibson. 
Oct  2, 1770.— Jamas  Allen,  Joshua  Howell  (did  not  accept),  •William 

FIshar. 
Oct  4, 1774.— *8amuel  Powell,  Georgs  Glymer. 

Last  minutes  of  meeting  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  und^ 
the  charter  of  1701,  dated  Feb.  17, 1776. 

Thare  must  have  been  a  stoppage  of  Juatlca  for  some  time.  Tha  Cllgr 
Oourt  was  bsld  to  be  abrogated  by  the  supposed  annulment  of  the  chartar 
of  the  city.  The  Convention  of  PennaylTania  in  July,  1776,  appointad 
thirty-six  Justioss  for  the  city  and  coun^  of  Philadelphia.  Offenosa 
triable  before  the  (3ity  Ckmrt  must  bars  been  tried  in  the  County  Goott 
(See  **  Oourt-Hooasa.") 

In  1777  a  better  order  was  sstabllsbed.  There  were  justices  of  the 
psaoa  appointed  for  the  city  wards.  Presumably  they  held  the  CUj 
Oourt 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  FBACB. 

Samuel  Simpson,*  Middle  Ward,  elccted.......Feb.     14, 1777 

John  McCalla,>  Walnut  Ward,  elected.. Feb.     14, 1777 

Samuel  Howell,*  Lower  Delaware  Ward......Feb.     14, 1777 

Ctoorge  Bryan,*  Dock  Ward,  elected Feb.     14, 1777 

James  Young,  Mulberry  Ward March  28, 1777 

John  Ord,  Lower  Delaware  Ward March  28, 1777 

Joseph  Bedman,  Sr.,  North  Ward March  28, 1777 

Isaac  Howsll,  North  Ward. ....March  28, 1777 

John  Henry,  Walnut  Ward March  28, 1777 

Plunket  Fleeson,  Middle  Ward March  28, 1777 

Benjamin  Paschal.  Dock  Ward March  28, 1777 

Philip  Boehm  (resiffna  Sept  30, 1778)  Mul- 
berry Ward „ March  28, 1777 

William  Ball,  High  Street  Ward Jan.       6, 1779 

William  Adcock,  Chestnut  Street  Ward Jan.       6, 1779 

Samuel  Morria,  Jr.,  Walnut  Street  Ward Jan.       6, 1779 

Benjamin  Paschal,  Dock  Street  Ward Jan.       5, 1779 

William  Bosh,  North  Mulberry  Ward May       7, 1779 

John  Miller 

Joseph  Wharton,  New  Market  Ward. May     10, 1784 

Isaac  Howell,  North  Ward May     21, 1784 

Plunket prieeeon.  Middle  Ward June      2, 1784 

John  Gill,  Lower  Delaware  Ward June    29, 1784 

Edward  Shippen,  Dock  Ward Oct       3, 1786 

William  Craig,  High  Street  Ward March  18, 1786 

William  Pollard,  Clieatnnt  Ward March  27, 1786 

Lewis  Weiss,  South  Mulberry  Ward ....May     20,1786 

William  Bush.  North  Mullterry  Ward May     26, 1786 

Alexander  Todd,  Dock  Ward Feb.       9, 1787 

Bobert  McKnIght,  Walnut  Ward Feb.     28, 1787 

New  City  Hall.—During  several  years  after  con- 
solidation propositions  relating  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  city  hall  for  the  ose  of  the  corporation  was  dia- 
cussed.  As  early  as  1838  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadel* 
phia  to  erect  a  city  hall  on  any  part  of  the  lots  of 
ground  in  said  city  now  known  by  the  name  of  Penn 
Square.  The  expenses  of  erecting  the  hall  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  city.  There  was  a 
proviso  that  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  should  first  be  had. 

The  grant  of  the  Centre  Square  to  the  city  by  Penn 
was  not  clearly  expressed  as  to  the  direct  intention 
further  than  the  same  might  be  used  for  public  build- 
ings. In  "  a  short  advertisement''  upon  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  explanatory  of 
Holme's  *'  Portraiture  of  the  Plan  of  the  City,"  issued 
about  1685,  is  this  language :  **  In  the  center  of  the 
City  is  a  square  of  10  A.    At  each  angle  are  to  be 


*  These  do  not 


to  have  bean  oomaiaslatBed. 
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houses  for  Pnblick  affairs  as  a  Meeting-house  Hoase, 
Assembly,  or  State-House,  Market-House,  School- 
House,  and  several  other  buildings  for  pnblick  Oon- 
cems."  Although  there  was  considerable  discussion 
upon  Uie  subject  of  a  new  city  hall  in  1888,  the  project 
failed.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1847,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  consent  of  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils of  the  city,  to  erect  a  new  court  upon  a  part  of 
the  said  State-House  Square.  Councils  were  also 
authorised  by  the  same  act  to  "  cause  a  new  city  hall 
to  be  erected  on  any  other  part  of  said  square ;  the  loca- 
tion and  erection  of  said  buildings  to  be  first  approved 
by  the  County  Board  of  said  Philadelphia  County." 
There  was  much  discussion  in  the  newspapers  about 
this  proposition,  and  plans  of  buildings  were  pre- 
pared. But  eventually  the  subject  seemed  to  have 
been  abandoned.  On  the  Slst  of  September,  1868, 
City  Councils  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
erection  of  municipal  buildings  on  Independence 
Square,  and  designating  commissioners  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect.  These  gentlemen  met  shortly  after- 
ward, and  organized  and  advertised  for  architectural 
plans  for  the  buildings.  On  the  17th  of  September 
following  plans  and  drawings  were  received  from  vari- 
ous architects,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  commission- 
ers shortly  afterward  the  plan  of  John  McArthur,  Jr., 
was  selected,  and  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the 
work.  Contracts  were  solicited  and  awarded  in  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  but  work  was  not  begun.  As  soon  as  it 
appeared  that  the  commissioners  were  determined  to 
erect  the  new  city  buildings,  there  sprung  up  a  very 
decided  opposition  to  the  use  of  Independence  Square 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  argued  that  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  munici- 
pality and  courts  would  be  a  desecration  of  ground 
sacred  to  patriotic  veneration  by  reason  of  Revolu- 
tionary memories  connected  with  the  old  State- 
House.  This  opposition  was  something  more  than 
sentimental.  The  Legislature  was  in  session,  and 
the  controversy  was  transferred  to  that  forum.  The 
opponents  of  the  use  of  Independence  Square  suc- 
ceeded, and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1870,  an  act  of 
Assembly  was  passed  by  which  Theodore  Cuyler, 
John  Rice,  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  John  Price  Weth- 
erill,  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  William 
L.  Stokes,  William  Devine,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  presidents  of  Select 
and  Common  Councils  for  the  time  being  were  con- 
stituted commissioners  "  for  the  erection  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  required  to  accommodate  the  courts  and 
for  all  municipal  purposes  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia." This  board  was  in  nature  permanent  until 
the  public  buildings  were  finished.  The  commis- 
sionexB  had  authority  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own 
number,  and  also  to  increase  their  number  to  thirteen.^ 

1  In  1882  oDiy  on*  of  them  rtmninod,  Ui«  othen  harlng  died  or  r*- 
tigami.  The  pr«dd«nt,  Samael  0.  Perkini,  wu  at  Uiat  time  the  only 
oHgiiMl  nember  of  the  commiHlon. 


The  commissioners  were  given  authority  to  procure 
plans  for  the  buildings,  and  adopt  them,  make  con- 
tracts, and  superintend  the  carrying  on  of  the  work. 
They  were  entitled  to  make  requisitions  on  the  City 
Councils  for  the  amount  required  annually  toward 
the  expense  of  construction.  The  commissioners 
were  authorized  and  directed  to  locate  the  buildings 
on  either  Washington  or  Penn  Square,  as  might  be 
determined  by  vote  of  the  citizens  at  the  election  in 
October,  1870.  Within  thirty  days  afterward  the 
question  was  determined,  and  the  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  commence  the  work. 

If  Washington  Square  was  selected  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  Councils  were  directed  to  execute  to  the 
commissioneiB  the  proper  deed  or  deeds.  As  to  the 
four  Penn  Squares,  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and 
Market  Streets,  if  the  decision  of  the  people  was  in 
favor  of  Washington  Square,  Councils  were  directed 
to  convey  one  of  said  squares  to  each  of  the  following 
institutions:  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Franklin  Institute,  and  Philadel- 
phia Library,  "  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to 
erect  thereon  ornamental  and  suitable  buildings  for 
their  respective  institutions."  If  Penn  Square  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  public  buildings,  the  com- 
missioneiB  were  authorized  to  vacate  so  much  of 
Market  or  of  Broad  Streeet  as  they  might  deem 
needful,  and  lay  out  streets  passing  around  said 
buildings  of  width  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet." 
During  a  portion  of  the  year  succeeding  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commissioners  there  was  a  lively  contro- 
versy as  to  the  site  of  the  new  buildings.  A  large 
number  of  property-holders  and  business  men  were 
anxious  to  retain  the  public  buildings  at  the  old  site 
at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  while  other  persons 
who  were  interested  in  property  farther  west  pre- 
ferred the  Penn  Square  location.  "  A  series  of  liti- 
gations ensued ;  application  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature; resistance  was  attempted  in  the  City  Councils, 
and  the  elements  of  the  most  vehement  partisan 
prejudice  were  used  to  frustrate  the  law  and  to  procure 
its  repeal." '  After  a  bitter  contention,  mostly  waged 
through  the  newspapers,  the  vote  was  taken  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  return  was  as  follows :  For  Washington 
Square,  82,825  votes ;  for  Penn  Square,  51,623.  This 
was  decisive,  and  the  commissioners  entered  upon 
their  duties  as  well  as  they  could.  Subsequent  ad- 
verse efforts  delayed  the  actual  commencement  of 
work  for  a  year. 

The  decisions,  popular,  legal,  and  legislative,  being 
in  favor  of  the  Penn  Square  site,  the  commissioners 
commenced  work  on  Jan.  7,  1871,  by  removing  the 
iron  railings  which  inclosed  the  four  squares.  After 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828,  which  declared  that 
the  Centre  Square  (then  one  inclosure)  should  be  cut 
by  running  Market  and  Broad  Streets  through  it. 


s  B.  H.  Brewster*!  eddreta  at  lAjlng  the  corner-stone  of  the  pabUe 
Imfldingi,  1874^ 
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the  four  plots  made  by  this  bisection  were  first  in- 
elosed  with  a  wooden  fence,  or  paling,  and  afterward 
hj  iron  railings.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1871,  the 
gronnd  was  broken  by  John  Rice,  then  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1872,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  first  stone  of  the 
foundation  was  laid.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  presented  to  the  commission  was  whether 
they  should  allow  Broad  and  Market  Streets  to  be 
continued  through  the  square,  and  erect  four  build- 
ings on  the  corner  lots,  or  take  the  whole  square  as 
originally  laid  out,  including  the  ground  occupied  by 
streets,  and  erect  thereon  one  building.  The  com- 
missioners resolved  upon  the  latter  plan,  and  whether 
their  decision  was  right  or  wrong  was  of  little  mo- 
ment after  the  work  had  so  far  progressed  that  it 
could  not  be  undone.  The  excavations  for  the  cellars 
and  foundations  required  the  removal  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  yards  of 
earth.  The  building  occupies  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  from  east  to  west,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  and  a  half  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
covers  an  area,  exclusive  of  the  court-yards,  of  nearly 
six  and  a  half  acres.  It  is  larger  than  any  single 
building  in  America.  The  main  building  is  ninety- 
four  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  basement  story  eigh- 
teen feet  in  height,  a  principal  story  of  thirty-six  feet, 
an  upper  story  of  thirty-one  feet,  surmounted  by  an- 
other of  fifteen  feet.  The  small  rooms  opening  into 
the  court-yards  are  each  divided  into  two  stories  for 
the  purpose  of  making  useful  all  space.  The  several 
stories  are  to  be  approached  by  four  large  elevators 
at  the  intersection  of  the  leading  corridors,  together 
with  eight  grand  staircases,  one  in  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  building,  and  one  in  each  of  the  centre 
pavilions  at  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  fronts. 
The  entire  structure  contains  hve  hundred  and  twenty 
rooms,  all  fire-proof  in  material,  and  provided  with 
every  possible  convenience  for  heat,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion. The  architecture  presents  a  rich  example  of  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
varied  and  extensive  requirements  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can municipality.  It  is  designed  in  the  spirit  of 
French  art,  while  at  the  same  time  its  adaptation  of 
that  florid  and  tasteful  manner  of  building  is  free  from 
servile  imitation  either  in  ornamentation  or  in  the 
ordonnance  of  its  details.  The  whole  exterior  is  bold 
and  effective  in  outline  and  rich  in  its  parts,  elabo- 
rated with  highly  ornate  columns,  pediments,  pilas- 
ters, cornices,  enriched  windows,  and  other  appropri- 
ate adornments,  wrought  in  artistic  forms,  expressing 
American  ideas  and  developing  American  genius. 
The  interior  is  richly  decorated  with  carvings  in  re- 
lief, full-length  figures  upon  the  spandreb  of  the 
arches,  carved  keystones,  caryatides,  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

The  entrance  pavilions  are  eighty-six  feet  wide, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  one  feet. 
The  corner  pavilions  are  forty-eight  feet  square  and 


one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  high.  The  pavilions 
are  crowned  with  massive  dormer-windows,  in  marble, 
forty-two  feet  high,  flanked  by  marble  caryatides 
twenty  feet  nine  inches  high.  The  corner  pavilions 
are  fitted  with  marble  dormer-windows,  with  cary- 
atides. The  central  court-yard  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  north  and  south  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  east  and  west.  From  the  north  side  of 
the  central  court-yard  rises  a  grand  tower  of  ninety 
feet  square  at  the  base,  gracefully  falling  off*  at  each 
story  until  it  becomes,  at  the  spring  of  the  dome 
(which  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  court-yard),  an  octagon  of  fifty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  tapering  to  the  height  of  eighty-four  feet, 
where  it  is  to  be  crowned  with  a  statue  of  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  thus  com- 
pleting the  extraordinary  altitude  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  making  it  the  highest  artificial  con- 
struction in  the  world. 

Town-HouB6  of  the  Northern  Liberties.— That 
part  of  the  township  of  Northern  Liberties  which 
had  become  populous,  so  as  to  be,  in  fact,  a  suburb  of 
the  city,  had  arrived  at  such  a  condition  of  importance 
in  1796  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  it  under  some 
sort  of  municipal  regulation.  A  division  was  made 
in  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  district  for  elec- 
tion purposes.  In  that  year  an  act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  to  authorize  the  building  of  a  town-house  and 
market-place  in  the  Northern  Liberties.  Twenty 
feet  of  ground  on  each  side  of  Second  Street,  between 
Coates  and  Poplar  Streets,  had  been  previously  dedi- 
cated by  the  owners  of  lots  to  encourage  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  county.  They  undertook 
to  build  the  market-house  by  subscription,  without 
cost  to  the  public.  The  town-house  was  directed  to 
be  commenced  in  the  middle  of  Second  Street,  forty 
feet  north  of  Ck)ates  Street,  and  was  to  be  twenty-six 
feet  front  by  thirty  feet  in  depth  along  Second  Street, 
where  it  joined  the  m^arket-houae,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
which  originally  extended  to  Brown  Street.  Thia 
building  was  probably  finbhed  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
was  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  old  court-house  at 
Second  and  Market  Streets.  Arches  rising  from  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  one  story  gave  passage  to 
the  market- house  beyond.  The  main  room  of  the 
town  hall  was  in  the  second  story.  The  building 
was  of  brick,  with  a  small  cupola  on  top,  and  was  in 
general  appearance  similar  to  the  market-hall  stand- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  Second  and  Pine  Streets. 
When  the  Northern  Liberties  were  incorporated  as  a 
district,  on  March  29, 1803,  the  town  house  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  became  the  Commissioners'  Hall. 
The  commissioners  were  elected  May  7th,  and  met 
for  the  first  time  May  11th  at  the  town  house.  The 
building  was  occupied  for  several  years,  but  was  en- 
tirely too  small  for  the  intended  purpose.  In  the 
early  part  of  1814  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  purchased  a  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Third  Street,  between  Tammany  [or  ButtonwoodJ 
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Street  and  Green  Street,  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  officers'  house  of  the  military  barracks. 

The  commissioners  first  occupied  that  building  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1815.  Previously  the  old  house 
was  used  as  a  tavern.  After  the  commissioners  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  bought  the  barracks  building, 
an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  declaring  that  thereafter 
that  building  should  be  the  Commissioners'  Hall  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.  The  building  was  of  plain  brick, 
which  in  later  times  was  rough-cast.  During  the 
period  that  the  Northern  Liberties  had  a  mayor,  his 
office  was  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  there 
were  rooms  for  lock-up  and  accommodation  of  the 
watch.  The  Recorder's  Court  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, with  criminal  jurisdiction,  was  held  in  the  first 
story  from  1836  to  1838,  Robert  T.  Conrad  being  the 
recorder  or  judge. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOA&D  OF  C0MHI8SI0NEBS  OF  THE 
BISTBIOT  OF  NORTHERN  LIBERTIES. 

hteorporatad  Monk  29, 1803. 

May  13,  ISOS-lUy,  1806.— Dr.  Petor  Peres. 
Mfl^  14,  ISOft-Aagmat,  1809.--JohD  Keeiler. 
Aqic.  29, 1806-lfaj.  1812.— John  Ooodman. 
May  6, 1812-Mey,  1814.— DAiiiel  Grovee. 
May  11, 1814-May,  1815.— Gornelius  Trlmnel. 
May  10, 1816-May,  1818.— Dr.  Michael  Leib. 
May  II,  1818-October,  1829.- Daoiel  QroTee. 
Oct  20, 1829-JaD.ll,  1831.-J.  W.  Norria. 
JaD.  11, 1831-Oct.  1, 1831.— J.  Edmund  Sbotwell. 
Oct  18, 1831-Oclober,  1832.--William  Binder. 
Oct.  16, 1832-October,  183i.— William  Wagner. 
Oct.  21, 1834-October,  1835.— William  Binder. 
Oct.  20, 183M>ctober,  1837.-John  0.  Wolf. 
Oct.  17, 1837-^)cCober,  1838.— Charlee  J.  Sutter. 
OoC  16,  ISaS-Ootober,  1889.— Joeeph  Panooaet. 
October,  1839-October,  1840.— William  Brnner. 
October,  1840-October,  1843.-John  T.  Smith. 
October,  1843-October,  1846.->Jamee  Landy. 
October,  1848-October,  1849.>-John  T.  Smith. 
October,  1849-October,  1850.— Jamee  8.  Wateon. 
October,  1850-October,  1862.— Edward  T.  Mott 
October,  1852-October,  1854.— Stephen  D.  Andetion. 


Sonthwark  Commissioners'  HalL—The  southern 
suburbs  were  erected  into  a  municipality  denominated 
the  district  of  Sonthwark  by  act  of  Assembly  passed 
May  14, 1762.  It  was  a  qualified  organization,  com- 
posed of  three  snrveyors  and  regulators,  three  asses- 
sors, and  three  supervisors,  also  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  an  inspector,  having  the  same  power  as  similar  oflS- 
oers  in  townships.  In  1794  the  district  of  Sonthwark 
was  incorporated  with  fifteen  commissioners,  having 
general  municipal  powers,  among  which  were  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  first  met  on  the  26th 
of  May  of  that  year,  at  the  house  of  Catharine  Fritz, 
which  was  an  inn^  and  situated  in  Front  Street,  be- 
low Catharine.  This  place  was  not  agreeable,  and 
it  was  determined  at  once  to  take  the  lease  for  public 
purposes  of  Jonathan  Penrose's  house,  at  a  rent  of 
thirty  dollars  per  annum,  he  to  furnish  one  window 
for  Section, ''  to  put  a  cloth  on  .the  floor,  if  the  board 
considers  it  necessary,  to  keep  the  place  clean,  take 
eare  of  the  wood,  etc.''    This  building  stood  north  of 


Christian  Street,  and  east  of  Second,  on  the  back  part 
of  the  lot  afterward  occupied  by  the  commissioners' 
hall.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  meeting-place  of  the 
commissioners  was  at  James  Little's  school-house. 
In  1797,  during  the  yellow  fever,  the  board  met  at 
Crosby's  house,  near  Moyamensing  road,  afterward 
at  Sampson  €k)ff's  house,  Fifth  and  Christian  Streets, 
but  they  went  back  to  Little's  school-house  after  the 
epidemic  had  ceased.  In  1798  the  yellow  fever  again 
drove  them  to  the  house  of  Sampson  Crosby.  It  was 
there  resolved  to  meet  regularly  in  a  new  brick  build- 
ing at  John  McLeod's  rope-walk,  in  Front  Street,  at  a 
rent  of  six  dollars  per  month.  In  1799  a  stone  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  which 
stood  about  the  head  of  the  present  Scott's  Conrt,  was 
rented.  About  1810  the  commissioners  purchased 
from  Paul  Beck  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Sec- 
ond Street,  above  Christian,  where  they  erected  a  plain 
and  substantial  two-story  brick  building,  forty  feet 
deep  by  sixty-nine  feet  in  width.  This  hall  was  first 
occupied  by  the  commissiouers  April  11, 1811.  There 
was  a  large  hall  for  public  m^tingst  in  the  first  story. 
The  commissioDers  usually  met  in  the  second  story. 
The  front  of  the  hall  stood  back  from  Second  Street, 
but  the  building  extended  to  a  street  in  the  rear,  run- 
ning from  Catharine  to  Christian,  which  was  at  one 
time  called  Sutherland  Street  There  was  a  vacant 
space  north  and  south  of  the  building.  At  Second 
Street,  at  each  side  of  the  lot,  were  erected,  some 
time  after  the  hall  was  built,  two  fire-engine  houses, 
which  were  occupied  for  some  years  by  the  Sonth- 
wark and  Weccacoe  Fire  Companies.  The  new  Sonth- 
wark Hall  was  first  occupied  by  the  commissioners 
April  11, 1811.  After  consolidation  this  building  was 
used  as  a  police  -station.  It  was  ordered  to  be  torn 
down  in  1882,  and  replaced  by  a  new  station-house. 

PRESIDENTS  OF   THE    BOARD   OV   COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

Inoorporated  April  18, 1794. 

Maj,  1794-May,  178S.— Joeeph  Marriu 
Maj,  1706-May,  1798.— Richard  Tlttermarj. 
May,  1798-MBy,  1801.— WilUam  Llunard. 

Maj,  1801-May, .—William  Penrose. 

May, May,  1813.~Robert  McMnllln. 

May,  1813-May,  1816.— John  Thompeon. 
May,  1816-May,  1817.— PhlneM  Eldredge. 
May,  1817-May,  1821.— Robert  MoMuUin. 
May,  1821-May,  1822.— Charlee  Penroee. 
M«y,  1822-May,  1829.— Joel  B.  Sutherland. 
May,  1829-Mi^,  1846.— Thomaa  D.  Grover. 
May,  1846-May,  1850.— Lemuel  Paynter. 
May,  18S0-May,  1862.— Oeorfe  0.  Riokard. 
May,  1862-May,  1863.— Obarlee  C.  Wileon. 
May,  1863-May,  1864.— Thomai  A.  Barlow. 

Spring  Garden  HalL — When  the  District  of 
Spring  Garden  was  incorporated,  March  22,  1813,  it 
was  directed  that  the  citizens  of  the  district  should 
meet  together  at  the  school-house  belonging  to  the 
Spring  Garden  Association,  which  was  situate  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Buttonwood  Streets, 
and  is  still  standing  (1884).  They  were  to  choose 
twelve  commissioners  at  the  election  to  be  held  there. 
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yide  for  lighting  and  watching,  and  to  hire  and  ap- 
point the  watchmen.  They  had  power  to  direct,  in 
writing,  **  at  what  stands  it  is  fit  for  the  said  watchmen 
to  he  placed,  how  often  they  shall  go  the  rounds  and 
also  to  appoint  the  rounds  each  watchman  is  to  go 
and  to  order  what  number  of  the  constables  of  the 
City  shall  watch  each  lyght." 

The  hours  of  watching  between  the  10th  of  March 
and  the  10th  of  September  were  from  10  p.m.  to  4  A.M., 
and  between  the  10th  of  September  and  the  10th  of 
March  from  9  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  There  were  seventeen 
rounds  or  beats  at  that  time.  The  largest  one  was  on 
Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  from  Front  Street  to 
Seventh.  The  other  beats  were  not  farther  west  than 
Fifth  Street. 

It  was  also  directed,  ^*  and  the  Constables  shall  in 
their  several  Turns  and  Courses  of  Watching  use  their 
best  Endeavors  to  prevent  Fires,  Murders,  Burglaries, 
Robberies,  and  other  Outrages  and  Disorders  within 
the  said  City,  and  to  that  End  shall  and  they  are 
hereby  impowered  and  required  to  arrest  and  appre- 
hend all  nightwalkers,  malefactors,  and  suspected 
persons,  persons  who  shall  be  found  wandering  and 
misbehaving  themselves,  and  shall  take  the  person  or 
persons  who  shall  be  so  apprehended,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently they  may,  before  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  and  for  the  said  city,  to  be  examined  and 
dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  shall  once  or  oftener, 
at  convenient  times  in  every  night,  go  about  the 
several  wards  of  the  said  city  and  take  notice  wether 
the  watchmen  perform  their  duties  in  their  several 
stations.''  The  pay  of  the  constables  was  three  shil- 
lings per  night.  The  section  of  the  law  defining  the 
duties  of  watchmen  followed,  substantially  in  the 
language  that  regulates  the  power  of  the  constables. 
The  watchmen  were  authorized  "to  apprehend  all 
Nightwalkers,  Malefactors,  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  and 
disorderly  persons  whom  they  shall  find  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  or  shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect 
of  any  evil  design.  .  .  .  And  in  case  of  any  Fire 
breaking  out  or  other  great  Necessity  shall  imme- 
diately alarm  each  other  and  the  inhabitants  in  their 
respective  Rounds,  which  when  done  they  shall  repair 
to  their  respective  Stands,  The  better  to  discover  any 
other  Fire  that  may  happen  as  well  as  to  prevent  any 
Burglaries,  Robberies,  Outrages,  and  Disorders  and 
to  apprehend  any  suspected  Persons  wlio  in  such 
Times  of  Confusion  may  be  feloniously  carrying  off 
the  Goods  and  the  Effects  of  others." 

The  watch-box  was  an  early  necessity  of  the  watch 
system.  They  were  small  wooden  constructions,  square 
or  hexagonal,  and  at  a  late  period  of  their  employ- 
ment some  of  them  were  perfectly  round.  They  were 
in  width  or  diameter  from  four  to  five  feet,  and  sur- 
mounted by  lamps.  Within  them  was  space  for  a 
narrow  bench,  fixed  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. Sometimes  there  was  space  for  a  small  stove, 
the  pipe  from  which  rose  near  the  top  of  the  box  and 
opened  out  upon  the  street    Around  the  inside  walls 


were  hooks  upon  which  to  hang  coats,  capes,  torches, 
etc.,  and  underneath  the  bench  was  a  place  in  which 
to  store  cans  of  oil,  with  wicks,  lamp-dishes,  and  other 
appliances.  Probably  about  1880  small  round  holes 
were  placed  in  the  doors  of  the  watch-houses,  behind 
which  were  fixed  revolving  disks  of  iron  or  tin,  upon 
which  were  cut  in  Roman  numerals  figures  running 
from  IX.  to  XII.,  then  commencing  at  I.  down  to  VI., 
the  latest  morning  hour.  The  watchman  set  this  dial 
on  each  return  from  traversing  his  beat,  and  the  way- 
farer by  consulting  the  dial  could  learn  the  hour  of 
the  night.  It  was  not  essentially  necessary  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  watch  that  such  precaution  should 
be  taken.  The  watch-box  was  doomed  to  removal 
by  ordinance  of  March  16,  1848,  which  declared  that 
thereafter  no  watch-boxes  should  be  provided  or  per- 
mitted in  the  public  streets.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
watchman,  as  he  went  his  rounds,  to  announce  the 
hour  in  a  loud  voice.  The  watchman's  cry  was  pecu- 
liar and  musical,  and  was  usually  listened  for  by  those 
awake  with  some  interest,  because  he  not  only  told  the 
time  of  the  night,  but  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
If  he  should  cry  out,  "  Oh  past  tw — elve  o — clock — ^and 
a  starlight  morning  I"  the  information  was  more  pleas- 
ant than  if  it  might  be  at  another  hour,  **  Oh  pa — ^a— st 
three  o — clock — and  a  stormy  morning  I''  It  is  a  matter 
of  historic  legend,  probably  true,  that  on  the  night 
that  the  news  of  the  British  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
in  1781,  was  brought  to  the  city,  the  intelligence 
having  come  in  at  a  late  hour,  a  German  watchman, 
who  went  his  rounds,  startled  the  wakeful  population 
by  crying  the  hour,  and  adding,  "  Unt  Cornwalist  ish 
daken  I"  Before  the  Revolution  the  watchman  car- 
ried a  stave  and  a  flambeau,  which  was  made  of  tin 
or  iron,  with  usually  a  square  fountain  for  oil  at  the 
end,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  a  stout  wick 
running  through  the  tube,  which  burned  with  a  great 
flare,  and  was  rarely  blown  out,  even  in  the  moat 
windy  weather.  A  badge  buckled  round  his  hat 
was  a  certificate  of  his  official  authority,  and  a  rattle 
conveniently  carried  in  the  side-pocket  of  his  coat,  or 
great-coat  in  winter,  was  ready  for  use  in  case  of  alarm 
or  the  attempted  escape  of  an  offender.  In  1806  city 
watchmen  were  provided  with  tin  trumpets. 

Watoh-Houses. — ^The  watch-house  became  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  watchman  and  his  prisoners  from  the 
first  establishment  of  municipal  police  guardianship. 
Where  the  earliest  one  was  located  is  not  known,  but 
in  1704  a  watch-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  in  the 
market-place.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  long 
its  use  was  continued  or  how  it  was  superseded.  The 
records  show  that  it  was  twenty-six  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  wide.  Perhaps  it  was  replaced  by  the 
use  of  the  county  prison  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
headquarters  of  the  watch  were  fixed  at  the  county 
court-house  as  soon  as  the  courts  were  removed  to 
the  State-House.  During  the  Revolutionary  period 
there  was  a  watch-house  in  the  State-House  yard,  and 
under  the  second  city  charter  of  1789  the  old  court- 
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hoiue  at  Market  and  Second  Streets  became  the  city 
watch-honae,  and  was  occupied  as  such  for  some 
years. 

A  superintendent  of  the  nightly  watch  was  ap- 
pointed nnder  ordinance  of  1797.  It  was  his  duty  to 
take  care  of  the  oil,  wick,  and  ntensils  belonging  to 
the  city,  to  see  that  the  watchmen  performed  tiieir 
duties,  and  to  aid  them  in  "  preventing  murders,  bur- 
glaries, robberies,  and  other  outrages."  In  course  of 
time  the  principal  watch-house  was  established  in  the 
basement  of  the  City  Hall,  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

In  1838,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard,  by  which  money  was  devised  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  police  force  in  the  city,  four  equal  divi- 
sions of  the  territory  were  made  for  public  purposes. 
There  was  a  captain  of  the  watch  and  a  lieutenant  of 
the  city  police  for  each  division.  Each  division  was 
apportioned  into  three  sections,  and  for  each  of  the 
latter  there  was  an  inspector  of  police  to  superintend 
the  policemen  and  watchmen,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  lieutenant  of  the  division .  There  were  twenty- four 
day  policemen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  watch- 
men for  night  duty.  It  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  suitable  watch-bouse  for  each  section. 
Therefore  there  were  twelve  watch-houses.  But  this 
arrangement  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  expensive 
that  in  1885  a  new  ordinance  was  passed,  reducing 
the  ntimber  of  the  day  police  and  the  number  of 
watch-houses. 

Of  the  several  watch-houses,  that  for  the  northern 
section  of  the  city  proper  stood  upon  the  north  side 
of  Cherry  Street,  east  of  Fifth.  Another  was  on  the 
south  side  of  Union  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth.  The  western  watch-house  occupied  a  site 
on  Broad  Street,  near  Arch,  which  is  now  partly 
covered  by  the  Masonic  Temple.  The  district  cor- 
porators had  watch-houses  that  were  established  at 
the  commissioners'  halls.  On  Nov.  12,  1810,  the 
Northern  Liberties  organized  by  ordinance  a  nightly 
watch,  and  provided  for  lamps.  The  force  was  in- 
creased in  1811,  and  a  captain  appointed. 

A  radical  departure  from  the  old  system  or  lack  of 
system  was  taken  by  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1860, 
which  brought  into  existence  the  Philadelphia  police 
district,  and  created  a  force  which  was  clothed  with 
authority  not  only  in  the  city  proper,  but  also  in  the 
districts  of  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  Ken- 
sington, Bichmond,  Penn  township,  Southwark, 
and  Moyamensing.  This  organization  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  old  watch  and  police  of  the  city  and 
districts.  By  the  act  a  police  board  was  created,  to 
be  composed  of  the  marshal  and  his  four  lieutenants, 
who  were  obliged  to  keep  an  office  in  the  city,  which 
should  be  called  the  chief  police  station.  It  was  also 
made  the  duty  of  the  Councils  of  the  city  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  districts  to  erect  suitable  and 
convenient  station-houses  for  the  police  in  proper 
localities.    The  office  of  the  chief  marshal  was  opened 


on  Fifth  Street,  below  Walnut,  and  the  new  station- 
houses  required  were  gradually  provided  in  different 
sections  of  the  city. 

The  marshal's  police  officers  established  the  follow- 
ing signals  for  calling  the  force  together,  the  intention 
being  that  the  officers  should  repair  to,  and  concen- 
trate at,  the  station-house  indicated  by  the  signal : 

To  the  matvhal'a  office. 6       stroket  of  the  Alarm-bell. 

8.  B.  SecaoD  of  the  dty.....    ft-^l  «  i«  m 

8.  W.      "       "       •*      5—4  "  "  " 

N.  W.     "        "       "       .....    6—3  u  u  u 

N.  B.      «•        «       «      fi_2  u  A  u 

SoQttawM-k.. 12  •«  «  »• 

Mojemenalng n  u  u  u 

SprlogOarden.. 10  «  «  « 

Northern  Llbertiei...........    9  ••  «  m 

KonalDgton 8  «  «.  « 

Penn 7  «  u  « 

Bichmond... 6  «  «  « 

West  PhiUdelphfA. 13  •«  m  u 

**  When  such  concentration  may  be  required  at  any 
station  the  signal  shall  be  given  by  the  alarm-bell 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  station.  The  adjoining 
stations  will  promptly  answer  the  alarm  by  giving  the 
same  number  of  strokes  as  that  given  by  the  first 
alarm-bell,  thereby  conveying  the  intelligence  to  the 
next  station,  and  so  on ;  so  that  all  policemen  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  station  whose  alarm  corresponds 
with  the  above  statement  or  regulation." 

When  the  Consolidation  Act  was  passed,  in  1854, 
there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  police  department, 
and  by  ordinance  of  July  28th,  of  the  same  year,  it 
was  declared  that  for  police  purposes  each  ward 
should  be  a  separate  police  district,  and  that  in  each 
district  there  should  be  "  a  station-house  for  the  use 
of  the  police,  and  for  the  temporary  detention  of  per- 
sons arrested  or  charged  with  offences  against  the 
laws."^  The  central  station  was  established  in  the 
City  Hall,  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Stations 
in  some  of  the  wards  were  provided  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  former  commissioners'  halls,  and  in  the 
other  wards  buildings  were  rented  and  fitted  up.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  economy  in  the 
renting  method,  and  the  city  then  began  to  build  its 
own  police  stations.  The  first  were  solid  but  plain 
structures,  but  in  course  of  time  architectural  effect 
was  attempted,  and  the  buildings  provided  with  or- 
namental material. 

In  1884  there  were  twenty-six  station-houses,  lo- 
cated as  follows : 

First  District,  Fitzwater  Street,  below  Twentieth. 

Second  District,  at  old  Southwark  Commissioners' 
Hall,  Second  Street,  above  Christian. 

Third  District,  north  side  of  Union  Street,  below 
Fourth. 

Fourth  District,  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  above 
Race. 

Fifth  District,  east  side  of  Fifteenth  Street,  above 
Locust. 


1  Tfala  ordinance  hu  not  been  rigidly  compiled  with,  m  In  1884, 
although  there  were  thirty-one  warda,  the  nnmber  of  police  diitriota 
was  only  twenty-four,  correapondlng  with  the  original  nnmber  of  warde. 
The  only  extra  atatlona  were  for  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Harbor 
PoUoe,  whoie  dattoa  are  mainly  ezeented  npon  the  water. 
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Sixth  District,  east  side  of  Eleventh  Street,  above 
Bace. 

Seventh  District,  St  John  Street,  above  Button- 
wood. 

Eighth  District,  soath  side  of  Bnttonwood  Street, 
above  Tenth. 

Ninth  District,  northwest  comer  Twenty-third  and 
Brown  Streets. 

Tenth  District,  east  side  of  Front  Street,  above 
Master. 

Eleventh  District,  Girard  Avenne,  near  Otis  Street. 

Twelfth  District,  northeast  corner  Tenth  and 
Thompson  Streets,  old  Penn  District  Commissioners' 
Hall. 

Thirteenth  District,  old  Manayunk  Borough  Hall, 
Main  Street,  Manayunk. 

Fourteenth  District,  old  Oermantown  Borough 
Hall,  Main  Street,  Germantown. 

Fifteenth  District,  old  Frankford  Borough  Hall, 
Main  Street,  Frankford. 

Sixteenth  District,  corner  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Lancaster  Avenue. 

Seventeenth  District,  Taylor  Street,  below  Passy- 
unk  Avenue. 

Eighteenth  District,  Trenton  Avenue,  below  Dau- 
phin Street. 

Nineteenth  District,  Lombard  Street,  below  Eighth. 

Twentieth  District,  north  side  of  Filbert  Street, 
above  Fifteenth. 

Twenty-first  District,  corner  of  Darby  Boad  and 
Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Twenty-second  District,  northwest  corner  of  Le- 
high and  Park  Avenues. 

Twenty-third  District,  south  side  Jefferson  Street, 
above  Twentieth. 

Twenty-fourth  District,  corner  of  Belgprade  and 
Clearfield  Streets. 

Delaware  Harbor,  northeast  corner  Front  and  No- 
ble Streets. 

Schuylkill  Harbor,  Fair  mount  Water- Works. 

;HAB8HAL8:0F  P0LIGX.T 

Sb  b«  d§cUAfor  tkr—  peon,  untUr  Ihaaeiof  Maf  3, 1860 ;  oof  rejfuUd 

irayl3,186e. 

John  8.  Keyiar,  •lectad Oct.       8, 1850 

Col.  John  K.  Murphy,!  eleotad Oct      11, 1863 

OHISFB  OF  POUOC 

Thifl  offloe  wm  orefttod  hjr  act  of  May  13, 1866,  tu  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  the  marshal  of  police.  The  chieft  to  be  appointed  bj  the 
mayor,  to  hold  office  daring  hie  plearare. 

Samnel  O.  Bogglee,  appointed.... :....»... ......May  — ,  1867 

Oen  St  Olair  A.  Mnlholland,  appointed...... —,1868 

Kennard  H.  Jonn,*  appointed ...............——  — ^  1871 

Samuel  Irrin  Ottln,  appointed .........July  — ^  1879 

James  Stewart,  Jr.,  appointed...... .....April  — ^  1884 

The  State-House,  or  Independence  Hall.— As 

soon  as  William  Penn  arrived  in  bis  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  became  requisite  to  convene  the 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants,  to  agree  upon 
proper  laws  for  the  government  of  the  settlement.    It 


1  He  died  Feb.  10, 1876,  aged  seTenty-nine. 


>  Died  July  6, 1879. 


was  not  necessary  to  employ  for  these  primitive 
lative  sessions  a  building  of  laige  proportions,  fbr, 
although,  by  the  form  of  government,  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  for  the  province  was  to  consist  of-  all  the 
freemen  of  and  in  the  said  province,  it  is  not  likely 
that  all  attended.  The  first  Assembly  met  at  Chester, 
Dec.  4, 1682.* 

The  first  session  of  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia 
was  held  on  the  12th  of  First  month  (March),  1688. 
There  were  fifty-four  members,  nine  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester,  Kent,  New 
Castle,  and  Sussex.  Where  this  body  met  is  not 
known.  Mr.  Etting  thinks  ("History  of  Independ- 
ence HalP')  that  the  place  might  have  been  at 
Guest's  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  because  there  was  no 
public  building  in  the  city  at  that  time,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  a  structure  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  public  building.  Richard  Townsend,  who 
was  with  Penn  in  the  ''  Welcome,"  says,  in  his  testi- 
mony, "  Our  fiist  concern  was  to  keep  up  and  main- 
tain our  religious  worship,  and  in  order  thereto  we 
had  several  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  boarded  meeting-house  was  set  up  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  near  the  Delaware,  and  as  we  had 
nothing  but  love  and  good  will  in  our  hearts  to  one 
another  we  had  very  comfortable  meetings  from  time 
to  time,  and  after  our  meeting  was  over  we  assisted 
one  another  in  building  little  houses  for  our  shelter.'' 
From  this  it  seems  that  the  meeting-house  was  com- 
pleted before  many  of  the  original  inhabitants  had 
got  out  of  the  caves  under  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
which  were  their  earliest  dwelling-places.  There  is 
a  minute  of  a  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
9th  of  Eleventh  month  (January),  1688  (Jan.  9, 
1684,  new  style),  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  Monthly 

*  The  namea  of  the  penona  who  attended  thle  body  are  not  giTen  in 
the  Totee  of  the  Aaeembly  at  the  head  of  the  proceeding!  of  the  learion. 
We  can  only  obtain  a  portion  of  the  names  from  the  minutes  that  note 
members  appointed  on  oommitteee,  etc.  From  this  source  it  is  asoer> 
tained  that  the  following  delegates  among  others  were  present:  Ohri^ 
topher  Taylor,  of  Bucks ;  Nicholas  More,  of  Philadelphia ;  John  81m- 
oock,  of  Chester;  William  Clark,  of  Deal ;  Francis  Whitewell;  Orlfflth 
Jones,  of  Philadelphia;  Luke  Watson,  of  Sussex;  William  Yardley,  of 
Bucks;  William  Sample;  Thomas  Braaqy,  of  Chester;  John  Brlggs,  of 
Kent;  Balph  Withers,  of  Chester;  Thomas  Holme,  of  Philadelphia; 
Thomas  Winn,  of  Philadelphia;  John  Moll,  of  New  OuUe;  and  Bdwanl 
Sontham. 

In  the  Assembly  arose  on  the  first  day  of  its  session  the  first  election 
contest  in  PennsyWania.  The  return  for  New  Castle  was  contested  fbr 
illegality.  John  Moll  was  admitted  and  Abraham  Man  was  not  admitted 
to  the  seat. 

In  what  house  or  place  the  Assembly  met  at  Chester  has  been  a  matter 
of  oontroTerqr.  One  opinion  extenslTely  belieTed  was  that  the  sittings 
were  in  an  old  building,  which,  until  about  I860,  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  Filbert  Street,  near  the  margin  of  Chester  Creek,  and  was  commonly 
known  as  the  old  Assembly.house.  But  Dr.  George  SmiUi,  in  the  **  His- 
tory of  Delaware  County,"  with  whom  John  Hill  Martin  (the  **  History 
of  Chester**)  agrees,  declaree  that  the  Assembly  •house,  so  called,  was  not 
built  until  1693,  and  that  it  was  not  used  then  for  the  Assembly,  but  was 
the  first  Friends*  meeting-house.  Both  these  writers  coincide  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Assembly  sat  In  the  courthouse,  which  was  then  the 
i<  house  of  defense,**  a  log  structure,  the  site  of  which  is  not  known,  and 
which  is  belieTed  to  hare  been  torn  down  about  the  time  of  the  BoToln- 
tion.  Dr.  Smith  says  it  was  the  only  public  building  erected  in  Upland 
(Chester)  at  that  time  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
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Meetings  should  be  held  on  the  first  third-day  of  each 
month  for  men  and  women,  and  that  every  third 
meeting  should  be  Quarterly  Meeting.  At  this  meet- 
ing Thomas  Holme,  John  Songhnrst,  Thomas  Wynne, 
and  Griffith  Owen  were  designated  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  choice  of  a  fit  place  for  the  meet- 
ing-house. Some  time  in  1684  ^e  brick  meeting- 
house in  Centre  Square  and  the  bank  meeting-house, 
which  was  probably  of  frame,  were  constructed.  The 
brick  meeting-house  wss  not,  therefore,  the  boarded 
meeting-house,  and  the  bank  meeting-house,  a  more 
pretentious  structure,  is  believed  to  have  replaced  the 
latter.  We  may  hence  presume  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  in  March,  1688,  took  place  in  the 
boarded  meeting-house.  The  bank  meeting-house, 
on  Front  Street,  above  Arch,  was  completed  in  1684 
or  1685,  and  there  is  strong  probability  that  the 
Assembly  then,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  was 
convened  in  that  building. 

In  1696  it  met  in  the  principal  room  of  a  large 
house  that  had  been  erected  by  Richard  Whitpain 
on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  between  Walnut  and 
Spruce.    It  was  considered  quite  a  grand  structure  for 
its  day,  and  Peon,  writing  from  England  in  1687,  said 
it  was  too  big  for  a  "  private  man,"  wherefore  he  rec- 
ommended its  use  by  his  own  commissioners  as  a  State- 
House  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  province.  When 
the  Assembly,  eight  years  afterward,  occupied  this 
building  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
they  must  have  been  in  some  strait  for  a  proper  place 
in  which  to  do  business.    A  committee  was  appointed 
to  nefi^tiate  with  Sarah  Whitpain.    They  reported 
next  day  that  they  had  agreed  with  her  as  to  the  com- 
pensation, or  rent,  which  must  have  been  an  unusual 
thing,  because  one  member  for  each  county  stood  forth 
and  "  obliged  themselves  to  defray  the  charge  of  this 
house,  each  for  their  respective  county."    In  1696  the 
Assembly  met  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Carpenter, 
which  was  at  that  time  on  the  west  side  of  King  [or 
Water]  Street,  above  Walnut.    In  1698  the  Assembly 
ordered  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  the  meetings 
were  held  to  be  paid,  and  in  February,  1699,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  cold  weather  they  adjourned  to 
Isaac  Norris'  house,  probably  to  warm  themselves.   In 
1701  the  Assembly  again  met  at  Whitpain's  house, 
then  owned  by  Joseph  Shippen,  and  occupied  the  great 
front  room.    Subsequently  they  occupied  the  school- 
room of  Thomas  Makin,  who  had  been  elected  clerk 
of  the  Assembly  in  1699.    In  February,  1705,  Thomas 
petitioned  the  House  and  made  complaint  that  be  had 
lost  several  scholars  **  by  reason  of  the  Assembly's 
using  the  school-house  so  long,  the  weather  being 
cold."    Makin  had  been  allowed  twenty  shillings  for 
the  use  of  his  room  during  the  session,  but  now  the 
Assembly,  being  in  a  generous  mood,  voted  him  three 
pounds  in   addition.    The    new  Friends'   meeting- 
house, built  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and 
Market  Streets  in  the  year  1695,  is  believed  to  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  the  Assembly  for  a  place 


of   meeting,   intermittingly   with    Makin's   school- 
room. 

At  the  convening  of  the  Assembly,  Dec.  16, 1728, 
there  was  again  a  question  as  to  where  it  could  find  a 
proper  place  for  meeting.  It  appears  that  at  the  pre- 
ceding session  it  had  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Governor  and  Council  to  make  an  order  for  a 
meeting  place  that  should  be  most  convenient  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  because  of  *'  indecencies  used  to- 
ward members  of  the  Assembly"  where  it  had  been 
sitting.  Lieutenant-Governor  Gordon  was  obliged  to 
apologize  for  not  executing  this  resolution.  He  said 
that  he  would  have  appointed  some  other  place  than 
Philadelphia,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Council  was  of 
opinion  that  for  the  convenient  dispatch  of  business 
the  members  ought  to  meet  in  the  city.  But  he  said 
that  if  the  house  would  not  agree  with  him,  an  ad- 
journment to  Chester — '*  which  next  to  Philadelphia 
seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  your  meet- 
ing"— would  be  proper.  As  the  Grovernor  did  not 
help  the  Assembly  out  of  its  dilemma,  it  appointed  a 
committee  which  selected  for  its  temporary  abode  the 
house  of  Capt  Anthony  Morris,  on  Second  Street  be- 
low Walnut. 

In  April,  1729,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Assembly  that  it  would  by 
law  empower  the  city  and  county  to  build  a  State- 
House  in  High  Street  near  the  prison.  At  this  time 
the  legislative  branch  was  in  one  of  the  frequent  con- 
troversies it  had  with  the  executive  whenever  it  pro- 
posed to  issue  paper  money,  part  of  which  was  for 
the  renewal  of  former  emissions  whose  l^al  time  had 
expired.  The  bill  then  pending  had  originally  pro- 
posed the  issue  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  the  ob- 
jections of  Lieutenant-Governor  Gordon  reduced  the 
amount  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  before  it  was 
passed.  May  10, 1729.  In  this  act  was  inserted  a  sec- 
tion in  which  it  was  declared  that  "  a  House  for  the 
Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of  this  Province  to 
meet  in  and  sit  in  General  Assembly  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  is  very  much  wanted."  Therefore  it 
was  enacted  "  that  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  bills  of  credit  made  current  by  this  act  be  delivered 
by  the  trustees  of  the  loan  office  to  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  and  John  Eearsley,  who  are  here- 
by appointed  for  building  and  carrying  on  the  same, 
who  shall  give  their  receipt  to  the  trustees  for  the 
said  bills,"  etc. 

Andrew  Hamilton  and  William  Allen  were  named 
as  trustees  by  the  Assembly  for  the  use  of  the  province. 
On  Feb.  20,  1736,  in  an  act  "for  vesting  the  state 
house  and  other  public  buildings  with  the  lots  of 
land  whereon  the  same  are  erected  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  the  province,"  it  was  recited  that  Hamilton 
and  Allen  had  purchased  divers  lots  of  land  situ- 
ate on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  and  extend- 
ing from  Fifth  to  Sixth  Streets,  396  feet ;  and  on  Fifth 
Street  south  337  feet;  thence  west  148)^  feet;  then 
I  north  82  feet  to  a  lot  of  ground  reputed  to  be  vacant; 
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thence  west  99  feet;  theoce  south  82  feet;  thence 
west  148}  feet  to  the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street ;  thence 
north  837  feet.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  of 
the  ground  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  was  not 
taken  up  at  that  time,  and  that  the  sides  on  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Streets  extended  south  farther  than  the  lot 
extended  in  the  centre  portion.  It  was  as  if  a  piece  ob- 
long in  shape  had  been  cut  out  neatly  from  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  ground.  As  Hamilton  and  Allen 
made  their  purchases  individually,  the  act  of  1785 
was  intended  to  settle  the  title.  It  was  there  di- 
rected that  Hamilton  and  Allen  should  make  good 
and  sufficient  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  property  to 
John  Kinsey,  of  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Kirkbride, 
Jr.,  of  Bucks,  Caleb  Cowpland,  of  Chester,  and 
Thomas  Edwards,  of  Lancaster,  **  to  and  for  the  use 
of  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  aforesaid  which 
now  are  and  from  time  to  time  hereafter  shall  be 
duly  elected  by  the  freemen  aforesaid  and  to  and  for 
such  other  uses  intents  and  purposes  as  they  the  said 
representatives  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  when  in 
general  assembly  met  shall  direct  and  appoint,  iVo- 
vided  always  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  that  no  part  of 
the  said  ground  lying  to  the  Southard  of  the  State 
house  as  it  is  now  built  be  converted  into  or  made 
use  of  for  erecting  any  sort  of  buildings  thereupon 
bui  that  the  said  ground  shall  be  enclosed  and  remain  a 
public  green  and  walk  for  ever,*'  In  an  act  passed 
Feb.  7,  1762,  it  was  stated  that  Allen  purchased  of 
Anthony  Morris  one  other  lot  of  ground,  a<jyoining  to 
the  original  ground,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Walnut 
Street,  eastward  by  the  lot  formerly  of  John  Bird, 
northward  with  the  State-House  ground,  and  west  by 
the  lot  reputed  to  be  vacant.  This  lot  was  49}  feet 
on  Walnut  Street,  and  255  feet  deep,  so  that  it  ran 
out  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  west  side  of  the 
extension  down  to  Walnut  Street,  but  did  not  extend 
to  Sixth. 

Neither  Hamilton  nor  Allen  had  made  the  con- 
veyance to  Kinsey  and  the  other  trustees  as  ordered 
in  1736. 

An  effort  was  made  to  discharge  this  duty  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1761,  by  James  Hamilton,  heir 
and  representative  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  by 
William  Allen,  by  which  they  conveyed  the  property 
to  Norris,  Leach,  and  Fox,  who  were  named  to  be  trus- 
tees in  the  previous  act.  The  Assembly  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  arrangement. 
By  an  act  passed  Feb.  17,  1762,  it  was  recited  that 
Hamilton,  Kinsey,  Cowpland,  and  Kirkbride  were 
dead.  The  legality  of  the  conveyance  might  be 
called  into  question,  and  consequently  the  Assembly, 
acting  as  cestui  que  trust  and  as  the  sovereign  authority 
as  well,  enacted  that  all  the  estate  and  interest  of  Ham- 
ilton in  his  lifetime,  and  of  his  heirs  after  his  death, 
and  also  of  William  Allen  in  the  premises,  should  be 
settled  upon  and  vested  in  Isaac  Norris,  Thomas 
Lecah,  Samuel  Bhoads,  Joseph  Galloway,  John  Bayn- 
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ton,  and  Edward  Penington,  and  the  survivors  and 
survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such 
survivor  freed  and  acquitted  from  the  f(Hrmer  uses,  but 
to  be  held  by  Norris  and  his  associates  for  the  same 
uses  and  purposes  as  were  directed  in  the  act  of  1785. 
The  Assembly  excepted  out  of  the  grant  two  lots  at 
the  corners  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  and  Chestnut, 
on  which  the  county  court-house  and  city  hall  were 
afterward  erected.  It  was  stated  that  Hamilton  had 
bought  these  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  city  and 
county,  and  by  the  act  the  municipal  and  county  title 
was  affirmed.  The  declaration  was  again  made  that 
the  ground  south  of  the  State-House  within  the  wall 
of  the  inclosnre  should  not  be  used  for  erecting  any 
sort  of  buildings  thereon,  but  should  remam  a  public 
green  and  walk  forever.  Three  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  already  noticed,  another  act  was  passed 
''to  enable  the  trustees  of  the  State  house  to  pur- 
chase certain  lots  of  ground,  the  remainder  of  the 
square  whereon  the  said  house  now  stands." 

An  appropriation  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  made 
for  the  purchase,  and  the  deeds  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  in  the  names  of  the  trustees,  the  new  acquisition 
to  be  added  to  the  State-House  grounds.  After  the 
seat  of  the  State  government  was  removed  from  Phil- 
adelphia  the  title  to  the  property  remained  vested  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  but  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  seem  to  have  so  lost  pride  in  the  old 
house  that,  in  1813,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  sell  the 
property,  as  a  means  of  doing  which  with  the  best  pecu- 
niary results  the  opening  of  a  street  through  it  was  pro- 
jected. Voicing  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  such 
a  desecration,  the  Philadelphia  Councils  sent  a  pro- 
test to  the  State  Legislature ;  yet,  on  March  11, 1816, 
it  did  pass  an  act  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  property ; 
but  it  embraced  a  proviso  that  if  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  should,  within  ten  days  be- 
fore the  1st  of  June,  the  day  named  for  the  sale,  make 
a  contract  with  the  Oovernor  for  the  purchase  of  the 
State-House  buildings,  with  the  clock  and  grounds, 
for  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  pay  one- 
third  within  five  days  thereafter,  the  sale  should  not 
take  place,  but  that  the  lot  and  buildings  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  city,  excepting  the  County  Court 
buildings,  at  Sixth  Street,  the  City  Hall,  at  Fifth 
Street,  the  American  Philosophical  Society's  hall, 
south  of  it,  and  the  office  buildings  east  and  west  of 
the  main  State-House  building,  which  had  been 
erected  in  1812,  and  they  were  to  be  vested  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The  money  real- 
ized was  to  be  used  by  the  State  for  the  building  of  a 
capitol  at  Harrisburg.  The  act  again  repeated  the 
declaration  in  former  acts  that  the  grounds  south  of 
the  buildings  should  be  and  remain  a  public  green  and 
walk  forever.  Councils  raised  the  funds 'by  loan.  A 
portion  of  the  money  was  paid  immediately,  and  the 
balance  after  some  delay.  And  thus  this  valuable 
property  became  vested  in  the  city.  William  Allen 
bought  the  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
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between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  Oct  15, 1780.  There  was 
at  least  one  building  upon  the  ground,  as  it  appears 
that  the  Assembly  9ccupied  such  a  building  before 
the  State-House  was  ready  for  use.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  latter  was  begun  before  the  succeeding  year. 

The  building  committee  was  composed  of  Speaker 
Hamilton,  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  and  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Kearsley,  although  not  a  professional  architect,  had 
gained  much  local  reputation  by  reason  of  his  plan 
for  the  construction  of  Ohrist  Ohurch,  on  Second 
Street.    It  may  have  been  this  achievement  which 
gained  him  a  place  upon  the  building  committee. 
Hamilton  was  a  lawyer,  and  not  expected  to  be  an 
architect,  and  Lawrence  was  a  merchant    However, 
when  the  committee  met  to  agree  upon  the  plan  of 
the  bailding,  Hamilton  came  with  his  design,  and  so 
did  Dr.  Kearsley  with  his.    Lawrence  seems  to  have 
had  the  casting  vote,  and  he  decided  in  favor  of 
Hamilton's   plan.     Kearsley  was   not  only  disap- 
pointed by  the  rejection  of  his  design,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  the  building  of  the  State*House  on  Chest- 
nut Street    In  1782,  August  8th,  Speaker  Hamilton 
reported  to  the  House  that  he  had  provided  mate- 
rials to  "  cany  on  the  building  in  the  manner  as  the 
House  now  sees  it    But  for  as  much  as  the  said  John 
Kearsley  had  opposed  the  work,  both  on  account  of 
the  place  where  it  is  begun  to  be  built  and  of  the 
manner  and  form  of  the  building,  and  had  frequently 
insisted  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  never 
agreed  that  it  should  be  erected  in  that  place,  Mr. 
Speaker  desired  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  House 
thereapon ;  and  the  said  John  Kearsley  being  pres- 
ent as  a  member,  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  having 
offered  to  the  House  his  reasons  and  allegations, 
which,  were  fully  heard,  Mr.  Speaker  moved  the 
House  would  resolve  itself  inu>  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  the  said  John  Kearsley."    This  was  done, 
and  the  matter  was  debated  between  the  two  archi- 
tects.   On  a  subsequent  day  the  Assembly  ordered 
that  William  Allen  should  be  paid  ibr  the  ground 
which  he  had  bought  for  the  State- House  lot    At 
that  time  it  was  recorded :  "Mr.  Speaker  (Hamilton) 
then  produced  a  draught  of  the  State  House,  contain- 
ing the  plan  and  elevation  of  that  building,  which, 
being  viewed  and  examined  by  several  members,  was 
approved  of  by  the  House.*'  ^ 

Hamilton,  having  been  vindicated  by  the  action  of 
the  House,  was  now  anxious  to  withdraw  from  subse- 
quent supervision  of  the  work.  He  asked  to  be  ex- 
cased  from  service,  saying,  "  that  the  care  of  conduct- 
ing the  said  building  had  almost  entirely  rested  on 


1  John  F.  W«tK>ii,  In  bia  **  Annali  of  Philadelphia*  vol.  I.  page  399, 
•hows  that  he  was  l«d  attiay  at  to  tha  nama  of  tiie  arehltector  the  State- 
HonM.  SoppodDg,  no  doabt,  that  the  arobitect  of  Cbriet  Ctanrch  waa  the 
only  man  on  the  oommittee  competent  to  make  a  deelgn  fbr  the  hnlldlng, 
he  came  to  the  oondnilon  that  Keanley  most  have  been  the  architect, 
and  Mene  ta  hare  been  ignonuit  of  the  plain  and  deelaWe  entrlea  oon- 
oemiBg  the  laattar  which  qypear  tn  the  Totee  of  the  AaembI  j. 
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himself;  that  by  experience  he  found  the  affair  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties  and  much  inconveni- 
ence to  his  own  private  concerns ;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  House  should  appoint  some  skillAil 
person  to  superintend  the  work,  who  ought  to  have 
an  eye  constantly  upon  the  management  of  the  whole 
and  have  authority  sufficient  to  consider  what  is  proper 
to  be  done.''    The  members  of  the  Assembly  gave  no 
heed  to  this  request.    They  knew  that  they  had  the 
proper  man  in  control,  and  they  voted  "that  Mr. 
Speaker  be  the  person  appointed  by  this  House  with 
the  advice  of  the  two  gentlemen  before  nominated  to 
superintend  and  govern  the  building  of  the  State 
House,  and  that  for  his  trouble  therein  the  House 
will  give  him  compensation."    This  vote  of  confi- 
dence was  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  en- 
couraged to  make  a  statement  to  the  Assembly  in  re- 
lation to  some  of  his  troubles  as  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  the  building.    The  carpenters  were  on  a 
sort  of  strike,  and  alleged  that  the  "  work  expected 
from  them  was  heavy  and  to  be  carried  on  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,"  and  they  demanded  as  compen- 
sation  "thirty  shillings  per  square."    The  House 
resolved  that  it  should  be  given  to  them.    At  a  later 
day.  Dr.  Kearsley,  having  fortified  himself,  it  may  be 
supposed,  with  stronger  objections  than  he  was  able 
to  interpose  on  the  8th  of  August,  when  the  matter 
was  unexpectedly  broached  by  Speaker  Hamilton, 
addressed  himself  again  to  the  subject,  his  text  being 
"  that  the  form  of  the  building  was  liable  to  great 
exceptions."    The  House  heard  him  patiently,  and 
then  resolved  that  in  the  selection  of  the  place  "  and 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  said  building"  the 
Speaker  had  "  behaved  himself  agreeably  to  the  mind 
and  intention  of  this  House."    Speaker  Hamilton 
stated,  on  Jan.  18, 1734,  that  he  was  blamed,  without 
cause,  for  delay  in  finishing  the  building ;  that  his  own 
plan,  with  "  one  or  more"  produced  by  one  of  gentle- 
men joined  in  the  said  undertaking  (Dr.  Kearsley), 
with  several  other  plans  and  elevations,  were  pro- 
duced ;  that  his  plan  was  "  agreed  upon  as  the  least 
expensive  and  the  most  neat  and  commodious  and 
had  been  approved  by  the  then  House  of  Represen- 
tatives."   Notwithstanding  his  care,  attention,  and 
loss  of  time,  "  many  Persons  imagining  it  might  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  People  have  made  it  their 
Business  unjustly  to  charge  the  said  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton with  being  the  sole  projector  of  the  building  and 
house  for  the  Purposes  idToresaid,  and  of  his  own  Head 
running  the  Country  to  a  much  greater  Charge  than 
was  necessary."    In  disgust  at  this  treatment,  Mr. 
Hamilton  asked  the  Assembly  "to  discharge  him 
from  having  any  further  Concern  in  carrying  on  or 
taking  care  of  the  said  Building,  he  being  unwilling 
to  bear  the  unjust  Reproaches  of  malicious  Personn 
for  doing  what  he  conceived  and  is  well  satisfied  is 
not  only  necessary,  but  when  finished  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  whole  province."    The  House  postponed  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.    In  fact,  no  action  was  taken 
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in  regard  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  complaints,  and  the  As- 
sembly adjourned  the  next  day. 

The  building  which  was  projected  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  the  centre  edifice  since  known  in  later  years 
as  Independence  Hall.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  on  Chestnut  Street  by  forty-four  feet  in  depth* 
and  the  tower  was  not  a  part  of  the  plan.  The  mas- 
ter-carpenters and  builders  were  Edmund  Wooley 
and  Ebenezer  Tomlinson.  John  Harrison  was  the 
joiner  and  carver ;  Thomas  Shoemaker,  Robert  Hind, 
Thomas  Peglar,  Joseph  Hitchcock,  and  Thomas  Boude 
were  the  bricklayers.  The  brick  were  made  and  fur- 
nished by  Daniel  Jones,  James  Stoops,  and  Benjamin 
Fairman.  The  stone-masons  and  cellar-diggers  were 
Jonathan  Palmer  and  Thomas  Redman;  the  mar- 
ble-mason was  William  Holland;  the  wood-carver 
who  executed  the  fine  decorative  carvings  in  the  hall 
and  apartments  was  Bryan  Wilkinson.  Thomas  Ellis 
and  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant, 
were  the  glaziers,  and  Gustavus  Hesselius,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  talented  artists  of  his  time,  who  is 
yet  renowned  for  his  portraits  in  the  style  of  Godfrey 
Kneller,  gave  up  for  a  period  the  finer  practice  of  his 
art)  and  condescended  with  pot  and  brush  to.  do  the 
painting  of  the  wood-work.  The  construction  went 
on  slowly.  As  originally  designed,  it  was  intended 
that  the  State-House  building  should  accommodate 
the  Assembly,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Governor 
and  Provincial  Councils.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1788,  the  Assembly  ordered,  **  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  public  papers  of  this  Province  (agreeable  to  a 
plan  now  produced  before  the  House)  two  ofilc^  to 
be  built  adjoining  the  State-House."  These  were 
square  buildings  two  stories  in  height,  capped  by  a 
hip-roof.  They  were  some  distance  east  and  west  of 
the  main  State-House.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  provision  for  reaching  the  upper  stories  of  them 
by  a  stairway  in  the  interior.  The  somewhat  curious 
plan  was  adopted  of  constructing  a  covered  piazza  of 
three  open  arches  in  front,  which  contained  the  stair- 
way and  also  led  to  the  State-House.  A  front  eleva- 
tion of  the  latter,  engraved  in  1798,  %hows  this  ar- 
rangement. 

In  January,  1785,  it  was  ordered  "  that  the  west  end 
of  the  State-House  be  wainscoted  of  a  convenient 
height  on  three  sides,  and  that  the  east  end  be  neatly 
wainscoted  and  finished  the  whole  height  for  the 
use  of  the  Assembly."  This  room  on  the  first  floor 
east  was  afterward  known  as  Independence  Room  or 
Hall.  The  wainscoting  at  the  east  end  was  to  be 
considered  as  complete,  while  on  the  sides  it  was  but 
partial.  It  is  probable  that  the  Assembly  first  occu- 
pied the  State-House  at  the  session  commencing  Oc- 
tober, 1785.  The  square  buildings  adjoining  and  the 
main  State-House  were  sometimes  called  Province 
Hall.  The  additional  buildings  were  nearly  com- 
pleted in  January,  1786.  On  the  15th  of  that  month 
John  Kinsey  made  a  motion,  in  which  he  recited  j 
that  ''the  Province  hath  been  at  considerable  Ex-  i 


pense  in  building  the  several  Offices  adjoining  to  the 
State-House,  which  are  now  almost  completed,  and 
were  intended  as  Repositories  ((^  such  Records  and 
Papers  as  more  immediately  concern  the  Publick, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General 
Loan  Office,  the  Rolls  Office  for  recording  Deed?, 
and  the  Register-General's  Office."  The  House  took 
into  consideration  a  proposition  that  such  officers 
should  be  compelled  to  deposit  their  records  and  papers 
in  those  offices,  and  ^ive  their  own  attendance  there. 
The  committee  brought  in  their  draught  under  the  title, 
"An  act  to  enjoin  sundry  officers  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia to  give  their  attendance  in  the  offices  adjoin- 
ing the  Province  Hall."  This  proposition  was  not  well 
received  by  the  officers  in  question.  The  register- 
general,  Peter  Evans,  protested  that  the  papers  and 
records  of  his  office  were  ''as  well-secured  against 
Fire,  and  more  efiTectually  guarded  against  any  Em- 
bezzlement that  may  be  made  by  ill-disposed  Persons 
in  the  place  where  they  now  are."  The  wills  and 
papers  of  the  office  were  lodged  in  the  various  coun- 
ties, and  application  to  the  rdgister-general  was 
seldom  made  and  the  profits  of  the  office  small.  It 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  him  to  make  him 
attend  on  the  office  on  Chestnut  Street  daily.  He 
therefore  proposed,  at  his  own  expense,  to  build  "  a 
strong  Brick  Room  near  the  Market-Place,  apart  from 
any  other  Buildings,  arched  with  Brick,  and-  covered 
with  tile  or  slate,  with  such  a  Door  and  Window  as  shall 
render  it  secure  from  Fire  and  other  accidents,  and 
that  the  Property  of  said  Building  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Register-General  for  the  time  being  forever." 
Charles  Brockden,  recorder  of  deeds,  was  as  unwilling 
as  Evans  to  remove  to  the  offices.  In  his  protest  he 
said  that  the  site  of  the  proposed  office  was  remote 
from  his  habitation  and  establishment  in  business, 
and  inconvenient  for  his  daily  attendance  at  certain 
hours,  and  if,  by  the  act,  the  care  of  the  records  was 
taken  from  him,  he  presumed  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  in  case  of  fire  or  other  accidents.  Mr. 
Brockden  also  represented  that  he  was  suffering  upon 
account  of  "  the  Smallness  of  his  Fees,  which,  as  he 
is  informed,  are  much  less  than  in  any  other  Govern- 
ment in  America."  The  House  resolved  "  that  the 
Security  given  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the  due 
Execution  of  his  Office  cannot  by  Law  be  extended 
to  Fire  or  other  accidents  which  may  happen  with- 
out any  Default  in  him  or  against  his  Will."  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  the  81st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1786,  but  it  met  with  opposition  from  the  €k>v- 
ernor,  who  refused  to  sign  it  unless  considerable 
modifications  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  office- 
holders. The  Assembly  would  not  agree,  and  so  the 
bill  fell. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  Company  in  1789  was 
granted  permission  to  use  the  second  story  of  the 
western  office  or  wing  buildiug,  "to  deposit  their 
books  in."  The  company  remained  there  thirty-four 
years,  and  went  to  Carpenters^  Hall  in  1778.    This 
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room,  and  one  in  the  eastern  wing,  was  occupied 
daring  the  Bevolution  for  committee- rooms,  either 
by  the  Assembly  or  Congress.  The  lower  story  was 
oocapied  by  the  secretary  of  the  province  from  1789 
down  to  the  Bevolatlon.  In  the  attic  of  the  western 
wing  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Assembly  in  colonial 
times  was  lodged. 

In  Febmary,  1786,  Edmund  Wooley  and  Ebenezer 
Tomlinson  sent  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  stating 
that  they  had  almost  finished  that  part  of  the  State* 
House  that  they  undertook  to  construct,  and,  there- 
fore, "praying  that  the  house  will  direct  in  what 
manner  the  house  will  complete  the  same,"  and 
claiming  payment  for  some  extra  work.  Upon  this 
it  was  resolved  "  that  for  as  much  as  it  will  be  too 
great  a  Change  at  present  to  wainscoat  the  inside  of 
the  State  House  and  that  wainscoating  any  Part  of  it 
may  be  totally  lost  when  the  Whole  come  to  be  com- 
pleatly  finished  the  House  is  therefore  of  Opinion, 
and  doth  order,  that  the  Inside  of  the  said  building  be 
finished  with  good  Plaistering,  a  proper  Cornish  round 
the  Boom  next  the  Cieling  and  a  Surbase  below." 

At  the  session  commencing  in  October,  1788,  An- 
drew Hamilton  brought  in  his  accounts  for  the  build- 
ing, which  were  audited  by  a  committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly. It  was  shown  that  he  had  paid  out  on  account  of 
the  State-House  £4048  16$.  Ud.  Thomas  Lawrence 
had  received  £866  IBs,  4cf.,  and  paid  out  £399  19«.  Sd. 
John  Kearsley  had  received  £666  18«.  4d,f  and  paid 
out  J&560.  To  Hamilton  there  was  allowed  £402  Ss. 
9d,  for  commissions  and  services  during  five  years; 
to  Lawrence,  £82 ;  and  to  Kearsley,  £82  l(k.  4d.  In 
June,  1741,  a  committee,  composed  of  Edward  War- 
ner, Mark  Watson,  and  William  Hughes,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure,  reported  that  ''they  had  dis- 
coursed with  the  manager  of  such  building,  who 
informed  that  he  had  met  with  several  Disappoint- 
ments by  Workmen ;  that  the  Carpenters'  Work,  how- 
ever, was  now  finished ;  that  the  Sashes  were  made 
and  the  Glass  ready  to  put  in,  but  that  the  enclosing 
Wall,  not  being  yet  completed,  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  defer  putting  them  up  until  that  was  done  lest  they 
should  suffer  much  damage  by  breaking ;  that  as  to 
the  Plaistering,  notwithstanding  the  Pains  he  had 
taken  for  that  Purpose,  he  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  Workman  capable  of  doing  it  as  in  his  Opinion 
it  ought  to  be  done,  tho'  he  had  no  Hopes  of  getting 
such  a  One  by  next  Spring ;  but  if  the  House  would 
be  content  with  such  Work  as  is  commonly  done  here 
he  would  have  it  speedily  performed,  and  like  wise 
would  have  the  lower  Rooms  immediately  glased,  if 
the  House  think  fit  to  direct  it;  in  which  Case  he 
will  cause  the  Enclosure  to  be  finished  in  such  a 
Manner  as  may  for  the  present  tend  to  preserve  the 
Glass;  and  that  he  would  cause  that  Part  of  the  Wall 
that  is  ill  done  to  be  amended."  Some  members  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  had 
been  going  on.    A  motion  was  put  "  that  the  building 


be  no  longer  continued  under  the  present  direction, 
but  that  some  other  person  or  persons  be  appointed 
to  manage  and  carry  on  the  same."  This  was  lost. 
But  on  the  same  day  the  committee  brought  in  their 
report  in  writing,  as  follows : 

**  We  think  it  necMMry,  thAt  the  AiMmblj'room  of  the  State  honm 
•honld  be  plaUtered,  glalied,  and  flnlahed,  all  bnt  the  Cieling  and  upper 
Work,  by  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Aaaembly.  And  the  deling  and 
upper  Woric  to  be  flnlihed  as  loon  aa  a  Workman  can  be  got 

**  A  boarded  Fence,  from  each  Offlce  to  each  Wall,  as  high  as  the  Wall, 
and  Doors  fitted  in  the  Wall  adjoining  the  Ofllces,  to  inclose  the  whole. 

**  Part  of  the  Brick  Wall  onght  to  be  taken  down,  and  new  bnilt,  the 
North  Bnd  of  eaeh  Wall  turned  round,  or  carried  upright,  to  pre?ent 
Children  getting  orer. 

**The  Earth  being  high,  and  the  Wall  low  on  the  South  Side  of  the 
Back  Wall,  the  Sarth  should  be  taken  away,  to  prevent  getting  OTer. 

**Oonslderlng  Stone  is  so  hard  to  be  oome  at  In  eoTsring  the  Wall, 
Brick  will  hare  many  Jolnti  where  the  Water  will  get  In,  and  perish 
the  Wall,  we  are  of  Opinion,  that  to  put  a  Oornlsh  on  each  side  of  the 
Wall  to  carry  the  Water  a  small  Distance  off,  and  cover  It  with  Shingle, 
will  be  soffloient  for  many  Tears,  and  not  veiy  (Siargeablew 

**  That  the  Ifanager  of  the  Building  lay  the  Aooonuta  relating  to  It 
before  the  Oommittee  of  Acconnts. 

"That  the  Whole  Building,  with  all  lU  Parti,  should  be  flnlshsd 
without  Delay,  that  it  may  be  ready  Ibr  the  Use  Intended. 

**SDWAKn  WAKinB 

**HAnK  WATSoar 
**  William  Hdqhm.** 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  observance.  But 
&te  ordained  that  he  should  be  unable  to  pay  much 
attention.  He  died  in  less  than  two  months,  Aug.  4, 
1741.  He  must  have  left  his  papers  in  excellent  con- 
dition, as  in  two  weeks  after  his  death  his  executors 
exhibited  to  the  Assembly  his  accounts  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  building. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  proposal  in  relation  to 
carved  work,  and  shortly  after  John  Harrison,  car- 
penter, who  had  done  the  inside  work,  sent  a  petition 
requesting  that  it  might  be  inspected,  and  an  allow- 
ance in  compensation  be  made.  Shortly  afterward 
Thomas  Leach,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Edward  Warner 
were  appointed  superintendents  to  finish  the  building, 
with  recommendation  that  they  expedite  such  por^ 
tions  as  had  already  been  recommended  to  Superin- 
tendent Hamilton. 

A  plan  for  finishing  the  court-room,  the  west  room, 
first  story,  and  the  piazzas  between  the  offices  and  the 
court-room  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  approved  of 
in  1743.  It  is  probable  that  the  State-House  building 
was  finished  in  1744,  as  toward  the  close  of  that  year 
Edmund  Wooley's  bill  was  presented  to  the  House. 

It  was  then  without  tower  or  steeple.  It  was  ob- 
long, and  it  has  been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  how 
ascent  was  made  to  the  upper  story.  It  might  have 
been  by  galleries  accessible  firom  the  piazzas,  the 
steps  of  which  led  to  the  office  buildings  east  and 
west,  or  it  might  have  been  by  stairways  running 
right  in  from  the  main  hall  of  entrance.  The  front 
of  the  building  presented  much  the  same  appearance 
as  it  does  in  1884,  except  that  the  doorway,  which 
was  perfectly  plain  in  its  frame-work  and  in  the  same 
style  with  the  windows,  has  been  replaced  by  the  pres- 
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ent  doorway,  which  was  sabstituted  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  by  certain  officers,  who 
made  some  alterations.  The  brick  basement  course, 
in  which  the  cellar- windows  opened,  was  crowned  by 
a  coping  of  soapstone,  which  ran  horizontally  to  the 
edge  of  the  sham  windows  on  each  side  nearest  the 
door.  Then  the  ridge  dropped  to  the  parallel  of 
the  upper  step,  which  it  joined,  running  east  and 
west  for  that  purpose.  An  example  of  this  ridge  can 
be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  State-House  now,  but  it 

ft 

does  not  appear  in  the  front,  having  been  changed, 
probably,  when  the  doorway  was  altered.  A  heavy 
balustrade  rose  upon  the  central  portion  of  the  roof, 
and  connecting  the  three  stacks  of  flues  or  chimneys. 

When  finished,  the  State-House  was  occupied  in 
the  lower  east  room  by  the  Assembly,  and  in  the 
lower  west  room  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  accommodation  of  the  (Governor  and  hi:» 
council  was  also  intended  when  it  was  projected,  but 
it  was  not  until  1747  that  the  Council-chamber,  the 
western  room  on  the  second  floor,  was  finished. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  entirely  the  location  of 
the  offices  of  the  provincial  government  previous  to 
that  year.  While  Penn,  on  his  first  arrival,  was 
living  in  Fairman's  house,  at  Shackamazon,  the 
public  business  connected  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  must  have  been  transacted  there. 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  cottage  (afterward 
known  as  Letitia's)  on  the  lot  running  from  Front  to 
Second,  south  of  High  Street,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  public  concerns  were  also  attended  to 
by  himself  and  his  council  in  that  house.  On  his 
return  to  England,  in  1683,  he  directed  his  steward, 
James  Harrison,  to  allow  his  cousin,  William  Mark- 
ham,  to  live  in  the  Letitia  house,  and  that  Thomas 
Lloyd,  the  Deputy  Governor,  should  have  the  use  of 
his  periwigs,  "  and  any  wines  and  beers  that  may  be 
there  for  the  use  of  strangers."  This  seems  to  refer 
to  the  visits  of  strangers  to  the  Deputy  Governor  on 
public  business,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  the  seat 
of  the  proprietary  government  was  at  the  Letitia 
house. 

After  Penn's  return  to  the  province  he  conducted 
its  afiairs  at  his  successive  residences  in  the  Shippen 
mansion  and  the  "  slate-roof  house,"  where  his  sec- 
retary, James  Logan,  also  lived.  Logan  was  given 
permission  to  live  in  the  "slate-roof  house"  until  the 
year  was  up,  in  January,  1702.  The  building  was 
then  the  State-House  of  the  province,  at  least  as  far 
as  regarded  the  executive  officers.  In  May,  1702, 
Logan  wrote  to  Penn,  "I  am  forced  to  keep  this 
house  still,  there  being  no  accommodation  to  be  had 
elsewhere  for  public  business.  Jacob  Taylor  (the 
office  must  pay  for  him)  likewise  tables  here  and 
holds  it  in  thy  closet  that  was,  the  books,  etc.  being 
removed  to  the  next  room  just  above  it"  Logan  left 
the  **  slate-roof  house"  when  Governor  John  Evans 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  February,  1704,  and  then 
Evans,  James  Logan,  and  Judge  Mompesson,  and 


William  Penn,  Jr.,  went  to  Clark's  Hall,  southwest 
comer  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  offices 
of  State  were  probably  established  in  that  building 
during  the  term  of  Evans.  The  early  minutes  of  the 
the  Council  generally  state  that  they  were  held  at 
Philadelphia  or  in  "ye  Council  room."  On  the 
11th  of  the  Fourth  month  (June),  1685,  the  Council 
is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  minutes  to  be 
held  in  the  Council-room  at  Philadelphia,  Thomas 
Holmes  being  the  president,  and  William  Markham 
secretary.  Subsequent  minutes  are  generally  par- 
ticular in  noting  the  same  fact  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  of  Governor  Fletcher,  in  1698. 
In  May,  1689,  the  Council  was  held  "  in  ye  council 
room,"  Governor  Gen.  John  Black  well  being  present, 
but  in  January,  1689,  it  was  held  "  at  the  Governors 
lodging  at  Phila."  and  there  are  several  subsequent 
entries  of  that  kind.  During  the  succeeding,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1690,  the  Council  was  again  held  "  in  ye  Coun- 
cil room,"  and  in  after-years  the  general  entry  was 
that  they  were  held  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Council  took  possession  of  the  Council-cham- 
ber in  the  State-House  when  Anthony  Palmer  was 
president,  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1747.  This 
room  and  the  upper  story  were  occupied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  up  to  the  Revolution,  and  no  doubt 
by  the  Council  of  Safety  and  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  and  the  Governors  of  the  State  afterward, 
and  until  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Lancaster.  The  whole  of  the  second  story  was  occu- 
pied most  probably  before  the  Revolution  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  provincial  government.  A  division  ran 
through  the  centre  east  and  west.  The  Governor's 
room  was  in  the  southwest  corner,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Council  and  the  proprietaries  seem  to  have  been 
located  in  the  southeast.  The  long  apartment  on  the 
Chestnut  Street  front  was  often  appropriated  to  social 
purposes,  and  on  such  occasions  was  called  the  ''  ban- 
queting hall." 

On  the  80th  of  September,  1786,  William  Allen, 
mayor  of  the  city,  made  a  feast  for  the  citisens  at  the 
State-House,  to  which  all  the  strangers  in  town  of 
note  were  also  invited.  Franklin's  Fenmylvania  Oa- 
zette  contains  an  enthusiastic  notice  of  "  the  delicacies 
of  the  viands,  the  variety  and  excellency  of  the  wines, 
the  great  number  of  guests,  and  yet  the  easiness  and 
order  with  which  the  whole  was  conducted,"  so  that 
it  was  *'  the  most  grand  and  the  most  elegant  enter- 
tainment that  has  been  made  in  these  parts  of  Amer- 
ica." This  must  have  been  given  in  a  down-stairs 
room,  and  not  in  the  up-stairs  apartment,  afterward 
called  the  "  long  room"  or  the  '*  banqueting  room," 
because  it  is  apparent  that  at  this  time  the  upper 
stories  were  unfinished.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
1762,  Lieutenant-Governor  James  Hamilton  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  King 
Greorge  IL  by  an  entertainment  at  Bush  Hill,  where 
the  royal  healths  were  drank,  in  honor  of  which 
there  was  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  Association 
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Bftttery  and  ttom  the  ships  in  the  Delaware.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  State-House, 
with  a  hundred  ladies  present,  and  a  larger  number 
of  gentlemen.  The  dancing  must  have  either  taken 
place  in  the  Assembly-room,  or  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  The  supper  was  given  in  the 
long  gallery,  and  ''everything  conducted  with  the 
greatest  decorum."  Governor  Bobert  Hunter  Morris 
gave  a  supper  and  ball  there  in  1754.  Governor  Wil- 
liam Denny  was  honored  by  a  dinner  in  the  same 
apartment  in  1756.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  commander 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was  feasted  in  the 
long  room  by  the  city  corporation  in  the  ensuing  year. 
John  Penn  was  dined  there  by  the  city  in  1768,  and 
Richard  Penn  in  1771  and  1778.  In  the  rejoicings 
which  followed  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1766,  the  *'  principal  inhabit- 
ants*' gave  an  entertainment  at  the  State-House,  to 
which  were  invited  the  Governor  and  officers  of  the 
government,  the  military,  and  Capt  Hawker,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  "Sardoine,"  which  had  convoyed  the 
stamp  ship  into  porta  few  months  previously.  Three 
hundred  plates  were  laid,  and  a  contemporary  chron- 
icler says  that  **  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  decorum,  so  that  detraction 
itself  must  be  silent  on  the  occasion.'^  In  September, 
1774,  when  the  Continental  Congress  met  at  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  its  members  were  the  guests  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia  at  a  dinner  in  the  State- House, 
and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  occasion 
on  which  public  social  festivities  took  place  there, 
although  there  were  private  occasions  afterward  when 
the  building  was  used  for  banquets. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  province  met  in  the 
east  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  constant  controversies  between  the  members  and 
the  (Jovemers  were  fought  out.  The  sturdy  Quaker 
majority  held  their  own  against  the  proprietary  de- 
mands, and  important  political  questions  were  settled 
there.  This  apartment  was  occupied  from  October, 
1786,  to  May  IS,  1775,  upon  all  occasions  of  regular 
or  called  sessions.  During  the  three  latter  days  of 
this  period  it  is  probable  that  the  chamber  was 
occupied  during  a  portion  of  the  time  by  the  Assembly 
and  at  other  times  by  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
Congress  sat  there  until  driven  out  by  the  British,  on 
Sept.  18,  1777.  It  came  back  July  2, 1778,  and  in 
the  east  room  received  on  August  6th  of  that  year, 
M.  Conrad  Alexander  Gerard,  minister  of  France. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1778,  '<the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  Independent 
States  of  America"  were  signed  in  that  chamber  by 
the  delegates  of  eight  States,  but  upon  conditions  not 
to  be  binding  until  ratified  by  the  thirteen  States.' 

^  The  aigbt  StstM  wtm  New  Hampihlra,  Munohiiteftte,  Bhod«  labrnd, 
CoBBactlcnt,  H«w  Tork,  Fum^ylraDli,  Vennoot,  and  South  GuoUna. 
Tb«  delegates  from  PeDneylTanla  who  entered  Into  thie  treaty  were 
Bobert  Mortto,  Daniel  Roberdean,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  William 
dhisao,  and  Jcaeph  Heed.    Daring  the  ooane  ef  the  year  the  aftlolea 


Congress  continued  in  the  east  chamber  until  June 
21, 1783,  when,  because  some  soldiers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  were  a  little  uproarious  in  front  of  the 
State»House  in  demanding  that  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  State  (not  Congress)  should 
requite  their  claims,  the  Confederate  delegates  took 
upon  themselves  an  unnecessary  panic,  and  adjourned 
in  great  haste  to  Princeton,  where  they  met  on  the 
80th  of  June.  It  was  impossible  to  coax  them  back 
for  some  years,  and  when  they  did  come  they  did  not 
sit  in  the  Assembly *room. 

PBISIDENTS  or  GOMORESS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 
Skoion  at  Oarpevtuu*  Hall. 
Sept.  3, 1774.— Peyton  Bandolph,  of  Virginia. 

Sbmions  at  TBI  Stats-Hovm. 

May  84, 1775.— John  Hanoock,  of  Maoachiuette,  MMion  at  the  State* 
Honae  until  Gongreai  a^Jonmed,  Sept  IS,  1777,  to  Laocaater. 

Siesiojf  AT  Lanoastbe. 
Not.  1, 1777.-~Henr7  Laurena,  of  Sooth  Carolina. 

SouoRa  AT  STATB-Honax,  Philadblphia. 

Deo.  10, 1778.-<John  Jay,  of  New  Turk. 
Sept  88, 177B.— Samuel  HnnHogdon,  of  Oonnectlcnt 
July  10, 1781.— Thomaa  McKeaa,  of  Delaware. 
Nov.  5, 1781.— John  Hanaon.  of  Maryland. 
Not.  4, 1788.— Sllaa  Boudinot,  of  New  Jeney. 
Oongraai  a4|ourned  lo  Princeton  June,  1783. 


To  what  use  the  east  room  was  put  for  a  few  years 
is  not  now  known,  but  there,  May  14, 1787,  assembled 
the  members  of  the  convention  appointed  by  the 
various  States  to  frame  and  agree  upon  a  Constitution 
for  the  United  States.  Of  that  august  body  (George 
Washington  was  president,  and  Maj.  William  Jack- 
son was  secretary.  This  convention  was  in  session 
until  September  17th,  when,  having  perfected  their 
work,  the  members  adjourned.  They  were  succeeded 
shortly  after,  in  the  month  of  October,  by  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  congregations  and  churches 
in  the  United  States  which  before  the  Revolution 
had  been  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
This  convention  consulted  upon  the  means  best 
adapted  to  secure  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  religious  service  and 
creed  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  result  was  that  after  a  ses- 
sion of  eight  days  the  labors  of  the  delegates  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  the  same 
year,  November  24th,  the  convention  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  frame  a  new  constitution  met  in  the 
east  chamber,  perfected  its  work,  and  occupied  the 
room,  with  the  exception  of  vacation,  until  Sept.  2, 
1790.  During  this  time  this  convention  passed  a 
resolution  to  ratify  the  new  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  State  Constitution  of 
1790  there  was  a  very  material  change  in  the  legis- 

w»re  ratified  by  North  Carolina,  July  2lit:  Geoiila,  July  24th ;  New 
Jeney,  NoTember  26th;  Delaware,  Kay  6,  1779;  Ifaiyland,  Mareh  1, 
1781. 
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latiye  system.  The  General  Assembly  of  Penosyl- 
vania  had  up  to  that  time  been  a  single  body.  There 
was  now  constituted  an  additional  department,  and 
the  two  were  denominated  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
term  General  Assembly  being  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
clude both.  This  change  led  to  new  arrangements. 
The  Senate  was  to  be  accommodated  as  well  as  the 
House.  They  took  possession  of  the  first  floor,  and 
occupied  the  east  and  west  chambers.  The  Senate 
occupied  the  eastern  room,  and  the  House  remained 
in  the  old  quarters  of  the  Assembly  on  the  west.  A 
writer  who  had  visited  the  Assembly  at  this  period 
relates  his  recollections  in  later  years: 

''The  Senate  of  PanDaylTanU  held  their  dellberatioiM  Id  an  npper 
chamber  of  the  State>Honse,  Anthony  Morris,  Speaker,  In  the  chair, 
Ikdng  the  north.  Hia  personal  appearance  fh>m  the  chair  was  that  of 
an  amiable,  oontemplatlTe,  placld-looking  gentleman,  dressed  fashion- 
ably plain,  in  a  suit  of  mixed  or  drab  cloth  ;  fkir  complexion  and  light 
flaxen  hair,  slightly  powdered,  his  imperturbable  serenity  of  oonnte- 
nance  seemingly  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  pair  of  silTer-mounted 
spectacles. 

**The  Representatlyes*  chamber  was  in  the  east  wing  down-stairs, 
designated  since  the  arrival  of  Lafayette  as*  Independence  Hall,*  George 
Latimer  in  the  chair,  facing  the  west.  When  seated  in  the  chair,  and 
the  table  before  him,  he  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  station  he  so 
honorably  filled,  and  which  he  had  the  honor  to  fill,  by  his  well-formed 
manly  penon,  from  his  bust  upward,  and  being  of  the  proper  height 
and  bulk,  his  neck  supporting  a  head  and  physiognomy  of  the  first 
order,  sTen  such  a  one  as  Is  given  by  Milton  to  our  first  parent  in  these 
words, — 

**  Hii  Mr  large  front,  an  eye  snblime,  declared 
Absolnte  rule.** 

**  Kerertbeleaa,  being  Judged  by  his  political  opponents,  all  spake  of 
him  as  being  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  that  admirable  quality  of 
'softness  in  the  manner  but  firmness  in  the  purpose,'  which  he  exhib- 
ited one  day  with  great  effect.  A  new  member,  fresh  from  his  oonstltn- 
ents,  and  highly  charged  with  the  political  fluid  of  the  day,  attempted 
to  introduce  personality  into  the  debate.  He  was  on  the  Instant  stopped 
by  Mr.  Speaker,  and  cautioned  by  him  rery  gently  to  beware,  as  it 
would  in  no  case  be  permitted.  The  member,  notwithstanding,  in  a 
short  time  afterward  Intimated  something  like  a  repetition  uf  his  pur- 
pose, on  which  Mr.  Speaker  raised  himself  upon  his  feet,  and  addressed 
to  him  certain  words  of  powerful  import  In  a  low  but^lrm  tone  of  voice, 
which  caused  the  offending  member  to  shrink  within  himself^  as  a 
touched  torrapin  within  the  shell,  Mr.  Speaker  the  mean  while  de- 
liberately preparing  with  finger  and  thumb  to  regale  himself  from  his 
open  snuff-box  with  a  cool  pinch  of  snuff. 

"On  the  floor  of  the  House  aud  from  th«  lobby  the  flnt  object  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  spectator  was  the  venerable  appearance  of 
old  Mr.  Hiltxheimer,  trout  Sonth  Seventh  Street,  he  being  always  among 
the  flrst  in  his  place,  and  looking  towards  the  door  with  the  most  pro- 
found gravity  through  a  pair  of  ftiU-moon  spectacle-glasses,  or  else 
reading  and  filing  away  the  dally  printed  Journal  which  had  been  Just 
handed  him,  damp  fh>m  the  press. 

"The  laigast  man  in  the  Boose,  and  probably  in  the  State  at  the 
time,  was  the  member  ftrom  Berks  County,  Mr.  Coolbaugh,  a  gentleman 
of  high  respectability,  and  very  popular  among  his  constituents,  though 
sometimes  designated  in  the  city  as  the  '  Dutch  giant*  But  among 
them  all,  as  the  leading  mastor-epirlt  or  *  Prospero'  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  most  memorNble  State  polltidan  of  the  day,  was  the  far-famed 
(within  the  boundaries  of  the  State)  Dr.  Michael  Lelb.  He  was  always 
remarkable  in  the  House  for  his  erect  position  of  crest,  his  fashionable, 
gentlemanly  dress  and  address,  his  handsome  fkce  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  his  pierdng,  brilliant  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  Intelli- 
gence and  quickness  of  thought.  He  used  to  be  seen  continually  in 
motion  somewhere,  either  convening  with  animated  gestures  among 
other  members  surrounding  the  fireplace,  addressing  himself  to  the 
chair  in  most  energetic  speech,  exhibiting  therein  thoughts  which 
glowed  and  words  which  burned  in  the  cause  of  *  the  People,*  as  he  at 
all  times  constantly  averred  In  those  dMy».** 


By  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the 
State  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  continuance  of 
the  capital  at  Philadelphia.  Persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  public  business  with  the  legislative  or 
executive  departments  were  compelled  to  travel  great 
distances  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern,  at 
Philadelphia.  Therefore,  in  March,  1787,  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  State-House  should  be  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  executive  and  General  As- 
sembly, at  Harrisburg,  in  Dauphin  County.  No  ac- 
tive measures  were  taken  to  effect  the  removal  imme- 
diately, but  to  expedite  the  measure  the  Legislature 
resolved,  by  an  act  passed  in  April,  1799,  that  tem- 
porary removal  of  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
made  to  Lancaster,  and  that  after  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  of  the  same  year  the  functions  of  the  State 
government  should  be  exercised  there.  The  As- 
sembly adjourned  on  the  11th  of  April  of  that  year, 
and  thus,  after  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  during 
which  the  State  capital  was  at  Philadelphia,  that  con- 
nection with  the  city  and  its  people  ceased. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1799  the  Qrand  Lodge  of 
Masons  of  Pennsylvania  presented  a  petition  to  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Mifflin  for  permission  to  hold  its  meet- 
ings in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  State-House.  The 
Governor  granted  the  use  the  room  formerly  occupied 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
second  story  of  the  western  part  of  the  building,  prob- 
ably in  that  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil-room. The  lodge  removed  from  the  State-House 
in  1802,  when  Peale's  Museum  was  established. 

This  departure  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
offices  of  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  from 
Philadelphia  left  the  State-House  building  vacant 
for  a  time,  and  there  was  much  inquiry  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  it  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  whose 
museum  had  grown  too  large  for  the  quarters  it  occu- 
pied, offered  to  become  the  tenant. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  by  memorial, 
and  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  by 
resolution,  recommended  the  plan  of  Peale  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly.  A  committee  to  which 
the  subject  had  been  referred  reported  in  favor  of 
selling  the  State-House,  with  a  lot  of  sufficient  size 
adjoining,  for  the  use  of  the  building,  and  that  the 
balance  of  the  State- House  yard  should  be  divided 
into  convenient  lots.  But  there  was  a  better  spirit 
among  the  members.  They  rejected  the  proposition 
to  sell  the  property,  and,  instead  of  that  sacrifice, 
passed  the  act  of  March  17, 1802,  granting  to  Peale 
the  use  of  the  lower  story  of  the  eastern  end  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  floor,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
citizens,  as  usual,  should  hold  their  elections  there 
(presumably  at  the  windows  of  the  east  room),  and 
that  Peale  would  take  care  of  the  State-House  yard, 
and  "  open  the  doors  in  the  hall  and  permit  citizens 
to  walk  in  the  yard  for  recreation,  and  to  pass  and 
repass  at  reasonable  hours  as  heretofore."  The  second 
story  was  divided  into  four  rooms.   The  "  long  room" 
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was  upon  the  north,  fronting  Chestnut  Street,  and 
extended  from  the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the  main 
building,  and  half-way  toward  the  south  end.  It  took 
np,  in  fact,  the  front  half  of  the  building.  The 
southern  half  was  divided  into  three  apartments. 
The  *'  mammoth-room"  extended  from  the  east  wall  to 
a  parallel  with  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  The  "  lec- 
ture-room^'  was  small,  and  occupied  a  space  about  the 
width  of  the  tower.  The  stairway  leading  to  the 
upper  tower  of  the  steeple  was  on  the  east  side.  The 
"  quadruped-room''  extended  from  the  lecture-room  to 
the  west  wall.  The  stairway  to  the  tower  also  led  to 
the  "  marine-room,"  which  was  in  the  attic.  In  the 
long  room  were  over  a  thousand  specimens  of  birds 
and  four  thousand  insects,  with  minerals  and  por- 
traits. The  mammoth-room  contained  the  skeleton 
of  the  remarkable  antediluvian  monster,  the  bones  of 
which  were  first  discovered  in  a  marl-pit  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Peale  in  1801.  The  lecture- 
room  was  used  for  lectures,  when  delivered,  but  also 
contained  curiosities.  In  the  quadruped-room  were 
stuffed  specimens  of  some  two  hundred  animals,  large 
and  small.  In  the  marine-room  were  bodies  of  large 
fish,  alligators,  serpents,  and  reptiles.  In  the  yard 
were  placed  in  cages  a  few  living  animals  which  could 
stand  existence  in  the  open  air  in  summer  and  winter. 
A  splendid  eagle  was  in  a  cage,  on  the  front  of  which 
was  inscribed,  *'  Feed  me  well ;  I  live  one  hundred 
years." 

This  very  small  zoological  garden  was  of  unfailing 
interest  to  the  boys  of  the  city  and  to  the  country 
people,  when  they  came  as  visitors.  Besides  the  rooms 
in  the  State*House  proper,  Mr.  Peale  threw  a  floor  over 
the  stairway  in  the  main  hall  or  tower,  in  which  he 
prepaired  subjects,  deposited  duplicates,  and  kept  his 
library  of  natural  history.  Alter  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia became  owners  of  the  State-House,  Mr.  Peale 
was  notified  to  remove  this  floor,  as  it  was  a  disfigure- 
ment of  the  fine  proportions  of  the  stairway  and  tower, 
but  he  made  objection,  and  succeeded  in  baflling  the 
opposition.  The  museum  remained  in  the  State-House 
until  the  Arcade  building,  Chestnut  Street,  north  side, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  was  finished,  in  1828-29.' 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  State  sold  the  State-House 
property  to  the  city  Mr.  Peale  had  paid  no  rent  In 
1811,  before  that  transfer  was  made,  he  proposed  that 
he  should  be  allowed,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
museum,  the  use  of  the  second  stories  in  the  wings 
about  to  be  constructed.  As  soon  as  the  city  bought 
the  property,  in  1816,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Peale 
should  pay  rent.  He  began  at  a  rate  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.    In  1818  Councils  resolved  that 


>  Wban  Mr.  PMle  first  opened  the  muMUm  hti  kept  the  collection 
open  on  Sunday,  and  pieced  et  the  (Vont  door  e  pUcard,  upon  which  wu 
the  following  Ineerlptlon  :  *^Here  the  wonderftil  works  of  the  Divinity 
may  b«  eontemplatad  with  plceenre  end  sdTantage.  Let  no  one  enter 
to.4ij  with  any  other  view.**  Thie  attempt  at  an  exhibition  on  Sunday 
bitm^t  forth  opposition  and  articles  in  the  newspapers  In  regard  to 
Sabbath  desecration,  which  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Peale  defending  his 
oonrsa.   How  long  the  mnseom  was  open  on  Sundays  is  not  known. 


he  should  pay  twelve  hundred  dollars  rent,  and  leave 
the  two  lower  rooms  vacant.  The  latter  were  rented 
to  the  county  commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  County 
Courts  for  twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  In  1821, 
Peale's  rent  was  reduced  to  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Legislature  incorporated  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  Company,  composed  of  Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt,  and  Rubens  Peale,  sons  of  C.  W. 
Peale,  Coleman  Sellers,  a  son-in-law,  and  Pierce 
Butler.  They  purchased  the  interest  of  the  elder 
Peale,  and  the  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at 
five  hundred  shares  at  two  hundred  dollars  each,  the 
stockholders  to  be  personally  responsible. 
!  After  the  evacuation  by  Peale  of  the  lower  stories, 
the  east  room  became  occasionally  an  exhibition- 
room.  The  first  employment  of  the  apartment  for 
that  purpose  was  in  November,  1824,  when  Trum- 
bull's picture  of  **  Washington  Resigning  to  Congress 
his  Commission"  was  exhibited  there.  The'reason  for 
its  admission  was  that  this  being  a  representation  of 
a  great  historical  event,  the  hall  dedicated  to  patriotic 
memories  was  the  proper  place  for  the  display.  Sub- 
sequently other  pictures  were  exhibited,  in  favor  of 
which  no  patriotic  pretence  could  be  presented. 

Probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  Independence 
Hall  was  used  for  show  purposes  was  when  a  picture 
called  ''The  American  Flag  Unveiled  in  Mexico  for 
the  Protection  of  Joel  R.  Poinsett"  (formerly  minister 
to  Mexico)  was  exhibited.  Councils  resolved  that 
after  that  making  a  show-room  out  of  the  Independ* 
ence  chamber  was  not  beneficial  to  the  character  of  a 
great  city. 

In  "  the  picture  of  Philadelphia  in  1824"  is  a  plan  ot 
the  State-House  and  adjoining  buildings,  including 
the  court-house.  Proceeding  westward  from  the  pas- 
sage-way leading  to  the  yard  adjoining  the  City  Hall, 
the  ofSces  and  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  of  the  east 
wing  were  occupied  by  the  clerk  of  the  Mayor's  Court 
and  recorder  of  deeds.  Then  the  hall  or  passage-way 
leading  through  to  the  yard  and  to  the  stairway  to 
the  second  story.  On  the  west  side  of  the  passage- 
way were  the  register  of  wills  and  rooms  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Next  was  the  east  room,  second  story,  denom- 
inated on  the  plan  **  Court-Room,"  but  without  regular 
tenants. 

The  centre  hallway  leading  to  the  tower  was  de- 
nominated "entrance  to  the  museum,"  etc.  The 
west  room  was  occupied  by  the  Mayor's  Court ;  the 
adjoining  office  in  the  west  wing  was  held  by  the 
prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  next 
was  the  sheriff''s  office ;  then  the  west  hallway  to  the 
yard  and  stairs  to  the  second  story ;  then  clerk  of 
Orphans'  Court  and  clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  second  story  of  the  east  office  wing  was  divided 
east  of  the  hallway  by  a  partition  running  parallel 
with  Chestnut  Street.  The  front  room  was  occupied 
by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  the  back  room, 
looking  out  upon  the  yard,  by  the  grand  jury.  West 
of  the  hallway  the  space  was  cut  by  a  partition  run- 
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ning  north  and  south,  with  an  entry  leading  to  the 
stairway.  A  small  room  front  of  this  entry,  looking 
upon  Chestnut,  was  the  '*  black  witness-room,"  and 
immediately  opposite  was  the  "  white  witness-room." 
The  westernmost  room  of  this  second  story,  reached 
by  the  short  entry,  was  occupied  by  the  prothonotary 
of  the  District  Court.  The  second  story  of  the  west- 
ern side  was  planned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  east 
wing.  The  clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  occu- 
pied the  eastern  apartment  The  United  States  mar- 
shal held  the  two  offices  front  and  back,  correspon- 
ing  to  the  witness-rooms  in  the  east  wing.  The 
western  half  of  the  second  story  was  divided  by  east 
and  west  partitions.  The  county  commissioners  oc- 
cupied the  southern  room,  and  the  auditors  that  at 
the  north. 

After  the  Legislature  and  Grovernor  had  removed  to 
Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District,  which  had  been  held  up-stairs,  sought 
more  comfortable  quarters.  The  judges  descended  to 
the  east  room,  and  remained  there,  it  is  supposed,  until 
after  the  State-House  building  was  sold  to  the  city, 
and  probably  until  1818.  After  that  time  there  was 
no  public  use  of  the  east  room  until  about  the  time 
when  the  second  visit  of  Lafayette  to  America  was 
expected,  in  1824.  In  that  year,  Councils  having  re- 
solved to  honor  Lafayette  as  the  guest  of  the  city,  it 
was  determined  to  receive  him  in  the  east  chamber, 
a  design  considered  the  more  appropriate  because  of 
the  Bevolutionary  history  of  the  apartment. 

Previously  certain  officers  having  charge  over  the 
State-House  had  changed  very  materially  the  appear- 
ance of  the  apartment.  The  old  wainscot  and  panel- 
work  had  been  torn  out,  the  curious  chandelier  of 
glass  with  its  pendants  had  been  taken  down  and 
conveyed  to  an  upper  story,  and  the  interior  had  been 
modernized.  The  walls  were  painted  in  stone-color, 
and  the  windows  hung  with  curtains  of  red  and  blue 
studded  with  stars.  A  statue  of  Washington,  carved 
iu  wood  by  Rush,  stood  near  the  east  centre,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  were  hung  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  Penn,  Franklin,  Morris,  Hopkinson, 
Qreen,  Wayne,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  Gates, 
Bochambean,  Carroll,  and  McKean.  Lafayette  was 
received  at  the  Chestnut  Street  entrance,  passing 
under  an  archway  designed  by  William  Strickland 
and  decorated  with  paintings,  mottoes,  and  two  carved 
figures  emblematic  of  justice  and  wisdom,  that  were 
executed  by  Bush.  The  City  Councils  met  Lafayette 
at  this  entrance,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  east 
room,  where  Mayor  Watson  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome,  to  which  he  made  an  appropriate  reply.  In 
1883  an  effort  was  made  to  restore  this  room  to  its 
original  appearance.  Much  of  the  panel-work  was 
found  and  restored,  and  missing  pieces  were  replaced 
by  substitutions  in  the  same  style.  The  old  chandelier 
having  been  restored,  the  room  was  very  much  as  it 
was  in  1776,  the  principal  lacking  feature  being  the 
gallery  that  had  partially  filled  the  eastern  end.   Por- 


traits of  eminent  Philadelphians  were  hung  up,  and 
iu  1854  a  portion  of  the  Peale  collection  was  added. 
The  City  Councils  having  devoted  the  room  to  public 
purposes,  a  large  number  of  the  guests  of  the  mu- 
nicipality were  received  there,  among  them  Presidents 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Polk,  Taylor,  Pierce, 
Lincoln,  and  Grant,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  Louis 
Kossuth.  The  remains  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  those  of 
many  officers  killed  during  the  civil  war  lay  in  state 
in  the  east  room. 

The  west  chamber  of  the  first  floor  was  ordered  to 
be  finished  in  1748,  but  might  have  been  in  use  before 
that  year  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province.  It 
may  be  assumed,  without  positive  knowledge,  that  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty  under  the  crown  held  their  ses- 
sions at  the  court-house  at  Market  and  Second  Streets, 
after  that  building  was  finished,  and  at  the  State- 
House- after  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was 
assigned  the  use  of  the  west  room.  This  would  be 
likely  from  the  known  interests  of  the  colonial  Gov* 
ernors  and  Assembly  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
crown  and  officers  of  the  English  government.  Yet 
it  must  be  stated  that  there  are  no  means  of  proving 
anything  upon  the  subject  Knowledge  is  meagre  in 
relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction under  the  crown  was  exercised.  Casual  refer- 
ences in  letters,  or  allusions  in  the  colonial  records, 
to  persons  as  officers  of  the  admiralty  are  about  all 
that  can  be  found  in  relation  to  this  subject  The 
titles  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officers  were  changing. 
William  Penn  and  the  Council  exercised  admiralty 
jurisdiction  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  lower  counties 
on  the  Delaware  for  ten  years  alter  the  settlement^ 
and  until  1698.  Several  cases  are  found  upon  the 
Council  minutes,  as  for  instance,  the  petition  of  the 
marineis  belonging  to  the  **  Friends'  Adventure,'' 
March,  1698 ;  the  "  Levee,"  of  Liverpool,  September, 
1688 ;  the  "  Mary,"  of  Southampton,  November,  1688 ; 
the  "  Harp,"  of  London,  and  others.  Grovernor  Ben- 
jamin Fletcher,  of  New  York,  upon  his  assuming  an* 
thority  in  Pennsylvania  in  1692,  announced  himself 
as  vice-admiral,  and  appointed  in  the  succeeding  year 
William  Markham  to  be  his  surrogate,  with  the  power 
of  vice-admiral.  In  1697,  Col.  Bobert  Quarry  was  in 
Philadelphia,  and  claimed  to  be  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty for  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey.  Some  of  the 
judges  are  called  commissaries.  Col.  Seymour,  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  is  said  to  have  been  vice-admiral 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Jersey  in  1704, 
and  John  Moore  was  deputy  judge  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  same  year.  Jared  Ingersoll,  in  1771,  was  de- 
scribed to  be  judge  of  admiralty  in  appeal  for  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In- 
gersoll seems  to  have  been  a  superior  officer.  There 
are  references  to  show  that  Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  who 
was  appointed  commissary  or  deputy  judge  in  1751, 
was  acting  in  Philadelphia  in  1778,  although  Inger- 
soll was  still  in  commission. 
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Ab  soon  as  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain 
became  a  settled  policy  in  Pennsylvania,  the  au- 
thority of  the  admiralty  under  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  was  superseded.  The  Continental  Congress 
recommended  the  Assemblies  of  the  various  colonies  to 
create  Courts  of  Admiralty.  An  act  of  Assembly  for 
this  purpose  was  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1776,  and 
George  Boss,  of  Lancaster,  was  commissioned  judge 
on  the  6th  of  April  by  the  Assembly.  This  court  was 
in  existence  until  superseded  by  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States,  holding  admiralty  (tower  in  1790. 

July  16,  1776,  the  convention  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  assembled  in  this 
room,  and  remained  there  until  September  28th,  when 
the  frame  of  the  constitution  was  finished.  What  be^ 
came  of  the  Assembly  after  the  members  were  driven 
out  of  the  east  chamber  is  not  exactly  known.  In 
1778  it  was  sitting  in  the  eastern  room  of  the  second 
story,  possibly  in  the  banqueting-room.  About  1780 
the  L^islature  came  down-stairs  and  occupied  the 
west  room  of  the  first  story.  In  1811,  the  District 
Court  lor  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  occu- 
pied this  chamber.  In  1821  the  Mayor's  Court  be- 
came tenant  of  the  apartment.  When  that  tribunal 
was  superseded  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions, 
established  March  19, 1838,  Judges  Bouvier,  Conrad, 
and  Todd  established  themselves  in  the  Mayor's  court- 
room. They  were  driven  out  by  the  act  of  Feb.  25, 
1840,  which  abolished  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions 
and  established  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  In 
less  than  two  years  Judges  Barton,  Conrad,  and  Doran 
were  themselves  funciw  officio  by  act  of  Feb.  8, 1848. 
The  west  room  was  vacant  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
necessities  of  justice  requiring  more  court-rooms  than 
had  previously  been  in  use,  the  General  Sessions  room 
was  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  while  the  old  Common  Pleas  court-room,  in 
Sixth  Street  below  Chestnut,  was  given  up  entirely  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions.  In  1875,  principally  through 
the  exertions  of  Francis  M.  Etting,  Councils  resolved 
to  appropriate  the  west  room  as  a  national  museum 
and  place  of  deposit  for  relics  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Province  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  the  United  States.  Eventually  the  whole  building 
may  come  to  some  such  use  as  a  proper  sequence  of  its 
evacuation  and  the  use  of  the  Citv  Hall  at  Broad  and 
Market  Streets  by  Councils. 

After  Peale's  Museum  was  removed  from  the  State- 
House  the  United  States  government  rented  the  sec- 
ond story  for  judicial  purposes.  The  long  room  was 
obliterated,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  second 
floor  was  thrown  into  one  room  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  and  District  Court  The  judge's 
bench  was  placed  in  front  of  an  alcove,  upon  the  wall 
of  which  was  erected  an  elegant  marble  tablet,  pre- 
pared by  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  Justice 
Bushrod  Washington.  A  canopy,  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  arose  from  the  bench  and  projected 
out  into  ^e  room.    The  United  States  district  attor- 


ney and  clerk  occupied  a  railed-off  space  in  front  of 
the  bench.  The  wood-work  was  handsomely  painted, 
the  bench  and  its  portico  in  pure  white,  and  at  the 
time  this  was  the  handsomest  court-room  in  the  city. 
£^t  of  the  United  States  court-room  the  second 
story  was  divided  by  a  partition,  leading  east  and  west, 
into  two  rooms.  The  northern  apartment,  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  old  long  room,  was  used  as  a 
jury-room  for  the  United  States  Court  The  southern 
apartment  was  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  clerk  of  the 
District  and  Circuit  Court.  Francis  Hopkinson  held 
both  of  these  offices  for  some  years.    In  November, 

1846,  George  Plitt  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Mr.  Hopkinson  remaining  as  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  but  being  superseded  therein,  March  9, 

1847,  by  Thomas  L.  Kane.  During  this  period  the 
clerk  of  the  District  Court  occupied  the  southern 
oflice,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  that  on  the 
north.  In  1854,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  city 
and  districts,  it  was  decided  by  Councils  that  increased 
accommodation  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  mu* 
nicipal  government  was  required.  The  United  States 
courts  were  given  notice  to  remove  from  the  second 
story  of  the  State- House  building,  and  the  court-room 
required  but  little  alteration  to  make  it  suitable  for 
the  use  of  Common  Council.  On  the  east  the  parti- 
tion between  the  rooms  of  the  court  clerks  was  demol* 
ished  and  a  single  chamber  was  fitted  up  for  Select 
Council.  Access  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  is 
by  a  passage-way  railed  off  on  the  northern  side.  A 
small  room  between  them  has  been  sometimes  used  for 
committee  purposes. 

The  State-House  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
escaping  injury  by  fire.  It  was  especially  threatened 
on  the  occasions  when  the  City  Hall  and  the  courts 
house  were  partially  destroyed.  There  have  also 
been  serious  fires  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  north 
side  of  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  but 
good  fortune  preserved  that  old  building.  Its  nar- 
rowest escape  was  March  24, 1824,  when  the  Mayor's 
court-room  was  entered  by  three  incendiaries,  Dennia 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Cole,  and  John  Carr.  They  piled 
chairs,  books,  and  combustibles  in  the  southeast  corner, 
set  fire  to  them,  and  escaped  through  the  window. 
The  flames  were  soon  discovered,  and  were  extin- 
guished before  they  had  gained  much  headway.  One 
of  the  intentions  of  the  incendiaries  was  the  murder 
of  Mayor  Wharton,  in  whose  court  they  had  been 
previously  convicted  on  a  criminal  charge.  For  the 
second  crime  they  were  arrested,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  Thomas  M.  Pettit,  presented  an  indictment 
against  them  for  conspiracy  to  burn  the  State-House 
and  to  bum  the  dwelling  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
and  also  for  conspiracy  to  kill  the  mayor.  They  were 
convicted  on  all  the  counts,  and  were  sentenced  to 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  each. 

In  1749  measures  were  taken  to  erect  the  tower  on 
the  south  side  of  the  main  hall.  The  superinten- 
dents were  ordered  to  proceed  as  soon  as  they  conven- 
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iently  might,  and  the  tower  was  to  contain  "  the  stair- 
case with  a  suitable  place  therein  for  hanging  a  bell." 
At  the  sessions  of  1750-61,  the  House  passed  a  reso- 
lution directing  '*  that  the  superintendents  provide  a 
bell  of  such  weight  and  dimensions  as  they  shall  think 
suitable."  Isaac  Norris,  Thomas  Leech,  and  Edward 
Warner  accordingly,  a  few  months  afterward,  prepared 
the  following  letter,  which  is  interesting  in  showing 
the  commencement  of  proceedings  which  resulted  in 
the  casting  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  "  the 
liberty  bell :" 

"  To  Bob0rt  Cftofiwt,  of  London,  Nov.  1, 1761. 

"  Be8P£CTEd  Fkiknd,— The  Assembly  baying  ordered  ua  (the  super- 
intendents of  the  State-House)  to  procnre  n  bell  from  England,  to  be 
parcbased  for  their  use,  we  take  the  liberty  to  apply  ouraeWee  to  tliea 
to  get  na  a  good  bell  of  about  two  thousand  pounds  weight,  the  ooat  of 
which  we  presume  may  amount  to  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterlings 
or  perhaps  with  the  charges,  etc. 

"  We  hope  and  rely  on  thy  care  and  assistance  In  this  alTair,  and  that 
thou  wilt  procure  and  forward  it  by  the  first  opportunity,  as  our  work* 
men  inform  us  it  will  be  less  trouble  to  hang  the  bell  before  their  scar- 
folds  are  struck  from  the  building  where  we  Intend  to  place  it,  which 
will  not  be  done  until  the  end  of  next  summer  or  beginning  of  the  fiill. 
Let  the  bell  be  cast  by  the  beat  workmen,  and  examine  carefully  befbre 
it  li  shipped  with  the  following  words,  well  shaped,  in  large  letters 
around  it,  via.: 

**  *  By  ordpr  of  the  Aasembly  of  the  ProTlnoe  of  Pennsy.  for  the  State- 
House  in  the  city  of  Phila.,  1762.* 

**  And  underneath, — 

"'Proclaim  Liberty  through  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.*— Lerlt  xxt.  10. 

**  As  we  have  experienced  thy  readyneas  to  serre  this  Prorinoe  on  all 
occasions,  we  desire  It  may  be  our  excuse  for  this  additional  trouble  flrom 
thy  assured  friends. 

"Isaac  Kobris, 
"Thomas  L<ech, 
**Edwabd  Waamse.** 

The  bell  was  brought  by  Capt.  Budden,  and  was 
put  on  shore  about  the  end  of  August.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  when  hung  up 
and  being  tried  for  the  sound  ''  it  was  cracked  by  a 
stroke  of  the  clapper,  without  any  other  violence." 
Very  much  disappointed,  the  superintendents  deter- 
mined to  ship  the  bell  back  to  England  to  be  recast. 
But  Capt.  Budden  had  a  large  cargo,  and  had  no 

room  for  the  bell.    In  this  emergency, Pass,  a 

native  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  and  Stow,  a  son  of  Charles 
Stow,  undertook  to  recast  the  bell  from  the  old  ma- 
terial. The  mould  was  opened  March  10, 1758,  and 
one  of  the  trustees,  writing  to  Europe,  said,  ''The 
mould  was  finished  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and 
the  letters,  I  am  told,  are  better  than  the  old  ones. 
When  we  broke  up  the  old  metal  our  judges  here 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  too  high  and  brittle,  and 
cast  several  little  bells  out  of  it  to  try  the  sound  and 
strength,  and  fixed  upon  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  copper  to  one  pound  of  the  old  bell,  and  in 
this  proportion  we  now  have  it."  But  it  turned  out 
that  the  sound  was  not  satisfactory.  There  was  too 
much  copper  in  the  bell,  and  Pass  and  Stow  made 
another  trial.  The  third  bell  was  considered  satisfac- 
tory, but  Isaac  Norris  did  not  like  it,  as  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  some  months  afterward,  and  even  then 


made  some  mention  of  a  determination  to  have  an- 
other bell  cast  in  England. 

The  following  notice  shows  that  the  third  bell  was 
put  in  place : 

"  June  7th,  1753.— Last  week  was  raised  and  fixed 
in  the  State* House  steeple  the  new  great  bell  cast 
here  by  Pass  and  Stow,  weighing  2080  pounds,  with 
this  motto:  'Proclaim  Liberty  to  all  the  land  and  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.' "  * 

The  original  bell  was  cast  at  Whitechapel,  prob- 
ably by  Lister. '  It  cost  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
pounds.  Pass  and  Stow,  for  recasting  it,  received,  in 
September,  1753,  £60  13«.  bd.  They  had  the  benefit 
of  the  old  material,  and  added  but  little.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  1776,  it  is  probable  that  this  bell  was  rung,  as 
the  public  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
took  place  in  the  State-House  yard  on  that  day,  and 
there  were  general  rejoicings.  This  has  been  gener- 
ally assumed  as  an  event  that  ought  to  have  happened 
to  make  the  inscription  on  the  bell  prophetic  John 
Adams,  in  writing  to  Samuel  Chase  on  July  9th,  said, 
^*  The  bells  rang  all  day  and  almost  all  night."  On 
the  15th  of  September,  1778,  by  order  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  bells  of  Christ  Church  and  St  Peter's, 
as  well  as  the  State-House,  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
down  and  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  action 
was  taken,  it  \&  said,  because  at  that  time  the  bells  in 
a  captured  town  belonged  to  the  conquering  tioops, 
and  were  available  as  spoil  of*  war  for  the  casting  of 
cannon.  These  bells,  eleven  in  all,  were  removed  to 
Allentown,  Pa.,  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  streets 
of  which  the  wagon  bearing  the  State- House  bell  broke 
dow^,  and  had  to  be  unloaded.  After  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  army  they  were  brought  back, 
and  the  State-House  bell  was  placed  in  its  old  position 
in  the  latter  part  of  1778. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tower  of  the  State-House 
were  thirty-four  by  thirty-two  feet.  The  stairways 
to  the  upper  stories  found  spacious  aocommodation 
there.  The  trustees  for  building  the  State-House 
were  not  instructed  further  than  to  erect  a  tower,  but 
they  took  the  responsibility  of  adding  to  it  a  steeple. 
This  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by  a  direction  that  a 


1  The  following  bill,  curious  In  Its  particulars,  givea  an  loeoaBt  of  tha 

ooet  of*  raising"  the  first  bell.   Whether  there  was  another  fefltival  whan 

the  second  bell  was  put  up  is  not  known : 

"Phxul.,  April  17, 1758. 
"Thi  Pkotxkos. 

*'  To  Edmund  Woolet,  dsMor,  for  sundries  advanced  for  raising  th* 

bell-frame  and  putting  up  the  bell : 

£«.<!. 

a  peck  potatoes. 0    2  9 

14lb.beef@4<i... 0    4  8       £   a.   (L 

4  gammons,  38  lb.,  ®  6<L. 0  19  0       16    5 

Mustard,  pepper,  aalt,  butter. 0    2  0 

A  cheese,  13  lb.,  at  ed......... 0    6  6 

Beef,  30  lb.,  @  4<i. 0  10  0 

A  peck  potatpca 0    2  7       0  19    1 

300  limes. 0  14  0 

3  gallons  of  rum  of  John  Jones 0  14  0       18    0 

36  loavea  of  bread  of  Lacey  ye  baker..  0    9  0 

Cooking  and  wood 0    8  0 

Earthen  ware  and  candles  of  Duch«e«  0    3  4       0  11    9 

A  barrel  of  beer  of  A n thony  Morris.. ...  0  10  0 

6  13  10 
•*  errors  excepted.  "  Kd.  Wooiet." 
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new  room  should  be  added  tx>  the  tower  for  use  of 
committees  and  "  for  our  books.'' 

The  steeple  was  raised  Nov.  4,  1741,  when  there 
was  a  great  feast,  to  which,  from  the  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions,  punch,  and  beer  consumed, 
there  must  have  been  a  large  accession  of  participants 
'  beyond  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  as  the  follow- 
ing bill,  well  preserved,  will  show : 

*Nov.4.1741. 

*'T>B  PeOTUIGS  or  PXKNtTLTAXU, 

"  To  Somni D  Woolit,  Dr, 
*  for  ozpeiwM  In  rajslng  tho  tower  of  the  Stadt  Hoase,  Tie. : 

£    »,     d, 

96  loMVM  of  bread 0    19    9U 

ei^lb.  faMon  at7d. « 1    14    1^ 

148?^lb.  beefetS^d » 2      8    1 

Potetoce  and  greeos 0      7  11 

a0OlliDeaat4«. 1    12    0 

lU  barrel  of  beer  at  18# 17    0 

44 lb.  mattOD  et  S^....... 0    13    8 

:.7a^  Jb.  veal  at  3Ua 0    11    0 

90  lb.  renlMm  aft  id. 0     6    0 

Tamipe......... ^  0      16 

Pepper  aod  mnetord 0      16 

2  J  age  aad  Caodlee  PIpee  and  Toliacco...................  0     6    0 

Batter  9«.8d.,  Turkey  4«.,  4  pair  fowle  9*. 12    8 

^  of  a  handred  of  flonr ^  0     3    6 

T«ro  former  taookinge  at  getting  on  two  floors,  and 

now  for  railing  the  tower,  fir-wood,  eto 3     0    0 

14    12    9\C* 

As  early  as  1774  the  wood-work  of  the  steeple  was 
found  to  be  decaying,  and  the  superintendents  were 
instructed  to  take  it  down,  and  to  have  the  brick- 
work of  the  tower  covered,  in  order  to  save  it  from 
damage  by  the  weather;  but  all  this  was  not  effected 
until  1781,  when  a  low  hip-roof  was  made  to  cover 
the  tower,  and  carried  in  its  centre  a  slim-pointed 
spire.  The  bell  was  lowered  into  the  tower,  and,  al- 
though occasionally  heard,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  retired  emeritus,  as  it  ceased  to  do  active  duty. 
A  new  bell,  which  sounded  the  hours  by  the  clock, 
and  rang  for  fires,  was  placed  upon  the  roof  under  an 
open  wooden  belfry.  It  was  not  until  1828  that  any 
attention  was  given  to  the  restoration  of  the  steeple. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  City  Councils  to  have 
*'  the  turret  in  the  rear  of  the  State-House  surveyed, 
and,  if  found  adapted  to  the  purpose,  to  procure  a 
plan  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  it  up  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  place  a  clock  and  bell  therein,  to 
be  called  the  city  clock,  from  which  the  time  of  the 
whole  city  can  be  regulated."  William  Strickland, 
Daniel  Groves,  John  O'Neill,  and  John  Struthers, 
architects  and  builders,  presented  their  plans  and  es- 
timates on  the  14th  of  February,  1828.  They  found 
Ihat  the  foundation-walls  of  the  tower  were  very 
strong,  being  three  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  eighteen 
thick  at  the  top,  sixty-nine  feet  above  the  ground. 
They  were  in  such  good  condition  that  two  stories 
more  in  brick  might  be  added  with  perfect  safety. 
Strickland  drew  the  plan,  and  endeavored  to  make 
the  steeple  as  much  like  the  old  one  as  possible. 
The  great  difference  was  that  it  was  a  story  higher. 
The  old  steeple  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  to 
the  top  of  the  spire,  and  the  new  steeple  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  high.  In  March,  1828,  after  con- 
siderable debate  in  Councils,  during  which  it  was 


alleged  by  some  members  that  the  new  steeple  would 
be  entirely  unlike  the  old,  an  appropriation  of  twelve 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  was  made  for  a  new 
steeple,  bell,  and  clock,  but  not  without  a  very  sharp 
debate.  Councilman  Troth  reminded  his  fellow- 
members  that  their  character  was  at  stake  as  men  of 
taste  and  admirers  of  antiquity,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  not  proceed  hastily.  Mr.  Lowber  said 
that  ''so  far  from  being  an  ornament  to  the  city,  the 
steeple  would  be  a  deformity ;  so  far  from  recalling  to 
mind  the  venerable  pile  that  stood  on  that  spot,  it 
would  efface  the  remembrance  of  it  altogether.  It  is 
not  the  ancient  design.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  that 
building  restored  to  its  ancient  state, — ^to  the  precise 
state  in  which  it  was  when  the  glorious  event  to 
which  it  owes  its  celebrity  was  consummated*  But  no 
man  will  be  able  to  look  at  that  building  with  its  new 
steeple  and  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  it  repre- 
sents the  ancient  State-House.  ...  If  the  original 
features  of  the  building  cannot  1^  preserved,  I  would 
much  rather  the  whole  were  demolished,  that  we  might 
by  some  handsome  monument  point  out  the  9pot  where 
the  glorious  declaration  of  our  national  independence 
was  agreed  upon." 

The  result  was  that  Strickland  was  compelled  to 
modify  his  plan,  and  he  did  so  by  simply  substituting 
wood  for  brick.  The  two  upper  stories  were  con- 
structed of  wood.  The  first  above  the  brick  of  the 
tower,  was  what  might  be  called  a  dumb-story,  and 
attracted  no  attention  by  any  inward  or  outward  orna- 
ment. The  next  story  was  the  clock-room,  and  above 
that  was  the  turret,  the  open  arches  of  which  were  set 
upon  a  base  sufficiently  high  to  give  access  to  a  small 
gallery  with  balustrades  on  all  sides.  A  sight  of  the 
city  from  this  gallery  of  the  State-House  steeple  was 
one  of  the  town  wonders  for  nearly  half  a  century 
after  the  steeple  was  finished,  not  only  to  citizens  but 
to  strangers.  The  latter,  after  they  had  seen  the  Fair- 
mount  Water- Works  and  climbed  the  State-House 
steeple,  inspected  the  method  of  coinage  in  the  Mint 
and  visited  the  navy-yard«  might  be  allowed  to  go  home 
and  boast  that  they  had  thoroughly  seen  Philadelphia. 
Strickland's  plan,  thus  modified  by  wood  instead  of 
brick,  was  so  nearly  a  reproduction  of  the  old  steeple, 
the  tower-windows  being  omitted,  that  it  may  be  sub- 
stantially declared  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  original  de- 
sign. 

John  Wilbank  was  awarded  the  contract  for  fur- 
nishing the  new  bell,  the  weight  to  be  forty -two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  calculations  for  the  casting  were 
made  as  scientifically  as  possible,  and  were  very  close, 
the  bell  exceeding  the  expected  weight  only  seventy- 
five  pounds.  The  contract  was  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  at  the  weight  which  was 
ascertained  when  cast,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  the  cost  was  $1923.75.^ 


1  The  following  were  the  dimeniloni  of  the  flnt  oew  State-Hoiue  bell 
CMt  hj  Mr.  wilbank  In  1828:  Height,  tncludtng  crown,  five  feet  nine 
inches ;  diMneter  at  bottom,  Ave  feet  one  and  a  half  inches;  thloksst 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  fatality  about  the  State-Hoase 
bells.  It  took  three  castings  in  1752-53  to  get  a  per- 
fect bell,  and  it  required  just  as  many  in  1828.  Mr. 
Wilbank's  first  casting  was  unsatisfactory  in  tone ; 
it  was  broken  up  and  recast  in  different  proportions. 
That  bell  was  cracked  almost  as  soon  as  put  in  use. 
A  third  bell  was  cast,  the  fine,  deep  tones  of  which 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  every  citizen  for  oyer  half 
a  century.  In  1876,  Henry  Seybert,  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  anxious  to  do  honor  to  the  Centennial 
year,  offered  to  present  to  the  city  a  new  bell  and 
clock  for  the  State-House  steeple,  much  more  grand 
in  proportions.  The  new  bell  weighed  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  when  placed  in  the  steeple  the  tone 
was  so  low  and  could  be  heard  such  a  short  distance 
that  it  was  altogether  unsatsifactory.  Meneely  & 
Kimberly,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  were  the  bell-founders.  It 
was  sent  back  to  them  to  be  recast.  Like  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  State-House  steeple,  it  also  required 
three  trials  to  produce  a  perfect  bell.  The  second 
casting  wsb  so  unsatisfactory  it  was  broken  up,  and 
the  third  bell  was  cast  and  brought  to  the  city  and 
put  in  place.  It  has  never  been  as  resonant  as  the 
bell  of  1828,  but  after  the  third  trial  the  bell  of  1876 
was  accepted,  and  has  since  done  duty  in  the  tower.^ 

The  history  of  the  **  Liberty  Bell"  requires  further 
mention.  After  the  alterations  made  in  1828,  it  re- 
mained in  the  upper  story  of  the  brick  tower  upon 
the  heavy  frame-work  which  had  sustained  it.  It  be- 
came a  venerated  object,  and  it  was  tacitly  determined 
that  it  should  only  be  rung  on  special  occasions  of  re- 
joicing, or  to  commemorate  some  event  of  public  im- 
portance. It  was  tolled  in  1828  upon  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  by 
act  of  the  British  Parliament.  Its  sharp  tones  were 
heard  Feb.  22,  1832,  when  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Washington  was  celebrated.  It 
might  have  been  used  on  other  occasions,  but  an  end 
was  put  to  its  usefulness  for  sound  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  8, 1835.  While  being  tolled  in  memory 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  had  died  in  the  city 
two  days  before,  and  whose  remains  were  then  being 
conveyed  to  the  wharf  to  be  sent  to  Virginia,  a  large 
crack  was  developed  in  the  bell,  starting  from  the 
centre  of  the  rim  and  inclining  in  a  right-hand  direc- 
tion toward  the  crown.    This  break  was  at  first  only 


part,  four  and  a  half  Inchea;  thinnest  part,  one  and  a  half  Inchea. 
Thare  was  a  olapper  to  the  bell,  which  was  not  nwd.  For  eoandlng  the 
honr  It  waa  etmck  by  a  haniner  by  the  aotton  of  machinery.  For  the 
pnrpoeea  of  alarm  in  time  of  fire  there  waa  another  hammer,  on  the  op* 
poeite  tide  of  the  bell.  A  rope  from  the  end  of  this  hammer  led  to  the 
■tory  lurronnded  by  the  open  gallery,  which  was  immediately  below  the 
open  cnpola,  and  here  the  watchman  or  janitor  of  the  State-Honse  and 
ct  the  steeple  stnick  the  bell  fur  fire-alarm.  For  many  years  this  duty 
was  executed  by  a  man  well  known  in  his  time  to  every  fireman  and 
almost  to  every  dtlien,  young  or  old,  by  name,  if  not  by  sight.  Tommy 
Downing  was  a  town  character. 

1  The  old  State-House  bell  of  1828  was  removed  to  Gennantown,  and 
placed  in  the  town  hall,  together  with  the  old  clock.  Occasionally  the 
dtlcen  of  the  centre!  part  of  the  city  who  happens  to  be  In  Gennantown 
is  iCarUed  by  its  sound,  once  m  wsll  known  to  every  inhabitant 


eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  but  when  the  bell  was 
rung  on  Feb.  22, 1848,  it  was  so  much  increased  that 
never  again  could  the  sound  of  the  famous  old  instru- 
ment be  heard  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  few  feet. 
Thenceforth  it  became  a  silent  memento  of  the  historic 
past. 

After  the  original  steeple  and  bell  had  been  decided 
upon,  a  clock  was  ordered  by  resolution  of  March  11, 
1752.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  "  strike  on  the 
bell  in  the  tower,"  and  that  there  should  be  "  a  suit- 
able dial-plate  to  show  the  hours  and  minutes."  Peter 
Stretch,  of  Philadelphia,  a  watch-  and  clock-maker, 
was  employed  to  make  this  machine.  Isaac  Norria,  in 
a  letter  written  a  year -afterward  (March  10, 1753), 
said,  "  They  expect  it  will  prove  better  than  any  they 
would  send  us  from  England,  where,  when  once  they 
had  it  put  out  of  their  hands,  they  have  done  with  it ; 
but  here  the  workman  would  be  made  very  uneasy  if 
he  did  not  exercise  his  utmost  skill,  and  we  do  not 
stint  him  in  the  price  of  his  labor."  Six  years  after- 
ward Peter  Stretch  was  paid  for  making  the  clock  and 
taking  charge  of  it  for  six  years,  £494  58.  fiid.  The 
dials  of  this  clock  were  fixed  in  round  windows  in  the 
east  and  west  gables  of  the  State-House  building.  The 
clock  movements  were  immediately  under  the  roof 
near  the  centre.  Motion  was  communicated  to  the 
hands  by  rods  connected  with  the  machinery.  The 
pendulum  extended  through  the  floor  to  a  lower  story, 
and  the  weights  were  concealed  in  wooden  boxes  in 
the  tower.  In  deference  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
when  tall  clocks  were  found  in  the  best  houses,  the 
dials  were  cased  in  a  stone  imitation  of  an  eight-day 
clock.  Stretch  took  care  of  the  clock  until  1762,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  Dufi&eld.  who  was  a  watch- 
and  clock-maker.  In  March,  1775,  David  Ritten- 
house,  the  astronomer,  succeeded,  upon  his  own  petition 
to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  stated  that  Dufiield  no 
longer  desired  the  position,  and  that  as  he  (Bitten- 
house)  "  hafl  charge  of  the  time-piece  belonging  to  the 
Philosophical  Society,  which  is  kept  in  the  observatory 
in  the  State-House  Square,  with  the  astronomical  in- 
struments for  adjusting  it,  he  conceives  it  would  not 
be  too  inconvenient  for  him  to  take  charge  also  of  the 
said  public  clock." 

The  construction  of  the  new  steeple,  in  1828,  led  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  clock.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  instrument  which  Peter  Stretch  had  constructed 
had  become  unreliable.  In  the  debate  on  the  subject, 
in  1828,  the  testimonials  as  to  the  character  of  the 
State-House  clock  were  not  flattering.  Mr.  Lukens 
was  at  that  time  the  clock-keeper.  Tilghman  said  of 
him,  "  He  is  a  very  good  keeper,  but  has  had  the  care 
of  a  very  bad  clock.  .  .  If  there  is  anything  pro- 
verbial, it  is  the  badness  of  the  clock  at  the  State- 
House.  It  is  an  e^rcusing,  not  a  regulating,  clock. 
It  is  a  clock  which  aflbrds  no  rule  to  go  by,  but  a 
rule  not  to  go  by,  for  everybody  knows  it  can  never  go 
right."  Mr.  Lukens  made  the  new  clock,  at  a  cost  of 
two  thousand  dollars.    This  proved  to  be  a  clock  to 
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go  by,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  standard  for  city 
time.  Four  dock-fisices  were  fitted  in  the  steeple,  and 
these  were  made  of  ground  glass,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered a  great  novelty.  What  was  yet  more  surprising 
was  the  £Eu;t,  demonstrated  as  soon  as  gas  came  to  be 
burned,  that  by  strong  lights  in  the  clock-room,  the 
dial-plates  could  be  illuminated  at  night,  and  seen 
from  a  great  distance.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
possible  with  the  old  clock,  and  the  new  arrangement 
was  BO  unusual  that  travelers  frequently  spoke  of  it 
vrith  admiration.  The  pendulum  of  this  clock  ex- 
tended down  into  the  tower,  where  it  was  properly 
encased  to  prevent  its  being  meddled  with.  The  clock- 
weights  ran  down  wooden  troughs,  which  were  placed 
against  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  to  the  first  floor. 
The  old  clock  and  bell  were,  by  resolution  of  Councils, 
sold  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  clock  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
bell  for  four  hundred  dollars.  Both  were  destroyed  by 
the  burning  of  the  building,  in  May,  1844,  during  the 
riots  in  which  Roman  Catholic  Churches  suffered  so 
severely. 

In  1830  the  committee  on  State-House  steeple  made 
report  of  the  cost,  as  follows : 

For  nbidldiog  th«  itf«pl« 912,376 

PaUd forth*  tMU.......M....... 2,167 

Faid  for  the  clock » » 2,076 

116.608 
Grvdlt  rvcdVMl  from  Bev.  MiohMl  Hariey,  of  St 
Augustine  Chnrch ~ 9660 

In  1S75,  when  Henry  Seybert  offered  to  supply  the 
city  witJi  a  new  bell,  he  also  expressed  a  desire  to 
furnish  a  better  clock  than  that  which  was  in  use. 
There  was  not  much  complaint  about  the  old  clock, 
but  the  offer  being  generous,  it  could  not  very  well  be 
separated  by  accepting  the  bell  and  refusing  the  clock. 
Mr.  Seybert's  proposition  was  therefore  accepted,  and 
the  new  clock  waa  constructed  by  the  Seth  Thomas 
Clock  Company  of  Thomaston,  Conn. 

The  ground  on  Chestnut  Street  east  and  west  of  the 
square  ofilces  or  buildings  remained  vacant  for  some 
years.  Before  the  Revolution,  it  is  supposed,  al- 
Uiottgh  even  as  to  that  there  is  no  positive  clue,  two 
bam-like  frame  structures  were  erected  at  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets,  and  joined  the  east  and  west  walls 
of  the  square  office  buildings  by  a  right-angled  at- 
tachment, so  that  each  shed  was  in  the  shape  of  an 
L.  It  is  said  that  these  structures  were  originally  put 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  Indian  delegations  when 
they  came  to  the  city.  During  the  Revolution  the 
sheds  were  used  for  storage  purposes,  and  it  has  even 
been  claimed  that  munitions  of  war  were  put  there  for 
safety.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
the  new  court-house  and  City  Hall  at  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Streets  were  erected,  the  wooden  buildings  were  torn 
down. 

In  1741  the  Assembly  ordered  that  the  grounds 
apportioned  to  the  State-House  be  inclosed  with  a 
wooden  fence.  The  brick  wall  was  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  and  some  protection  was  needed  before  win- 


dows could  safely  be  placed  in  the  structure.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  decoration  of  the  grounds  until 
1785,  when  George  Morgan,  a  Pennsylvanian,  pre* 
sented  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  one  hundred 
elm-trees,  to  be  planted  in  the  State-House  Square. 
This  gift  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Sam- 
uel Vaughan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same 
time  a  brick  wall,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  was 
built  around  the  inclosure.  There  was  a  grand  en- 
trance by  a  central  gate  on  Walnut  Street,  due  south 
of  the  State-House  tower.  This  portal  rose  fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet,  and  far  above  the  coping  of  the  wall. 
It  was  decorated  with  a  pediment,  cornice,  entablature, 
and  pilasters,  beneath  which  an  arched  semicircle  in 
wood,  and  paneled,  permitted  the  narrow,  paneled, 
wooden  gates  to  open.  After  this  improvement  and 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  the  grounds.  Walks  were  laid  out,  grass 
was  cultivated,  and  seats  for  rest  in  the  shade  were 
placed  in  various  portions  of  the  ground.  The  State- 
House  yard  was  really  the  first  approach  to  a  little 
park  or  square  which  the  city  possessed,  for  although 
squares  in  four  parts  of  the  city  were  dedicated  to 
public  use  by  Penn  in  laying  it  out,  they  were  under 
no  improvement.  The  place  became  a  famous  resort, 
and  the  town  poets  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  its  rural 
beauties,  which  were  duly  published  in  the  news- 
papers. In  1811,  when  the  improvements  were  made 
by  demolishing  the  square  offices,  houses,  and  building 
the  office  wings  of  the  State-House  adjoining  the  main 
edifice,  the  removal  of  the  great  brick  walls  was  au- 
thorized. In  their  place  was  erected  a  low  brick  w^all, 
about  three  feet  high,  which  was  coped  with  marble,  and 
a  railing  of  plain  iron  palisades,  between  standards, 
which  resembled  three  oblong  rings  on  top  of  each 
other  and  finished  off  with  a  spear-point,  was  placed 
around  the  square,  which  thus  appeared  open  and  more 
attractive  than  ever  from  the  surrounding  streets.  A 
gate  of  somewhat  imposing  proportions  was  fixed  on 
the  south,  and  there  were  small  gates  on  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets,  about  half-way  between  Walnut  and 
Chestnut.  The  length  of  the  railing  on  Sixth  Street, 
exclusive  of  the  gate-ways,  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  feet ;  on  Fifth  Street  it  was  shorter,  by 
reason  of  the  Philosophical  Hall  building  taking  up 
ground  not  occupied  on  the  west  side.  Here  the 
length,  exclusive  of  the  gate-way,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet  nine  inches;  and  on  the  south 
side,  exclusive  of  the  gate-way,  it  was  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  four  inches.  The  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  walls  and  replacing  the  improvements  was  six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  eighteen 
cents.  The  southern  gate-way  was  in  time  enhanced 
by  a  design  which  made  the  jambs  of  heavy  marble, 
upon  which  were  &stened  the  Roman  fasces  and  spear. 
About  1876  another  improvement  was  made  in  the 
yard  by  removing  the  wall  and  rails.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  being  some  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
adjoining  streets,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  throwing 
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it  open,  and  yet  practically  securing  it  from  thought- 
less trespass.  A  low  wall  of  granite,  with  an  orna- 
mental coping  of  marble,  was  placed  around  the  sides, 
and  broad  and  easy  steps  were  constructed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Walnut  Street  front,  and  at  the  cor- 
ners on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  Wide  flag  walks 
were  cut  through  the  grounds  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion from  street  to  street,  which  would  facilitate  the 
enjoyment  of  the  proverbial  American  pleasure, — "the 
short  cut."  The  trees  were  thinned  out  in  order  to 
admit  the  sunlight,  as  they  had  previously  been  so 
thick  as  to  make  the  square  seem  dark  and  gloomy. 

In  1768  the  American  Philosophical  Society  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  assistance  to 
enable  the  members  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
across  the  sun,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  June 
8,  1769.  The  proposition  was  treated  with  liberality. 
One  hundred  pounds  were  granted  to  enable  the 
society  to  procure  a  reflecting  telescope  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  focus  and  a  micrometer  of  DoUand's 
make,  which  had  to  be  procured  from  England.  They, 
were  purchased  there  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  society 
erected  a  wooden  building  as  an  observatory  in  the 
State-House  yard,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  not 
known.  It  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed near  the  centre  parallel  of  the  ground,  and 
west  of  the  main  walk  which  runs  southward.  It 
might  have  been  on  a  line  with  Little  George  Street 
[now  called  Sansom] ,  and  about  halfway  between  Sixth 
Street  and  the  main  walk.  John  Adams  alluded  to  it 
in  his  writings  as  "  an  awful  platform."  Mr.  Etting 
says,  **  The  foundations  were  discovered  when  recently 
perfecting  the  sewerage  of  the  square.  It  appears  to 
have  been  of  circular  shape,  and  was  erected  about 
forty  feet  due  west  from  the  rear  door  of  the  present 
Philosophical  Hall  and  about  the  same  distance  south 
of  the  present  eastern  wing."  Watson's  "  Annals," 
however,  states  that  it  "  was  about  twenty  feet  high, 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square,  and  was  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  south  of  the  State-House,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  west  of  the  main  walk." 

The  transit  was  observed  in  this  building  by  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  Joseph  Shippen,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson, 
Thomas  Prior,  Charles  Thomson,  and  James  Pearson. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  David  Bittenhouse, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  John  Sellers,  and  John  Lukens 
noticed  the  phenomena  at  Norriton,  and  Owen  Biddle 
at  Henlopen  light-house.  How  long  that  building  re- 
mained is  not  known.  It  was  there  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  first  read  to  the  people  by  the  recommendation  of 
Congress  and  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  resolved  that  the  sheriff  (Wil- 
liam Dewees)  should  do  this,  but  for  some  reasons  he 
did  not.  John  Nixon,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  read  the  instrument.  Then,  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Inspection,  the  king's  arms  were  taken 
down  from  the  court-room  in  the  State-House,  and 
publicly  burned  by  nine  associators  appointed  for  that 


purpose.  According  to  a  tradition  little  known,  the 
place  of  the  burning  was  at  Front  and  High  Streets, 
immediately  opposite  the  London  Coffee-House. 

The  only  invasion  upon  the  State-House  yard  that 
was  not  of  a  public  character  was  by  a  grant  made  in 
1785  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  which  was  done  in  a  season 
of  liberality  among  the  members.  The  lot  granted,  as 
described  in  the  act  of  Assembly,  was  on  the  west  side 
of  Fifth  Street,  beginning  ninety-six  feet  south  from 
Chestnut  Street,  extending  along  Fifth  Street  seventy 
feet,  and  westward  fifty  feet.  The  society  took  pos- 
session of  this  building  about  1787-88. 

The  State-House  yard  was  for  a  long  time  the 
favorite  place  of  assembling  of  town-meetings,  and 
for  great  public  demonstrations  which  could  be  made 
in  the  open  air.  Here,*  on  Oct.  6, 1765,  was  held  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  express  their  indignation  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  the  use  of 
"  the  detested  stamps,"  just  brought  into  the  port  in 
the  ship  "Royal  Charlotte,"  under  convoy  of  the 
sloop-of-war  "  Sardoine."  Here,  also,  in  August,  1768, 
there  was  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the  act  of  Par- 
liament to  levy  duties  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors, 
lead,  and  tea  imported  into  America.  A  meeting  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1773,  spiritedly  protested  against 
the  unloading  of  tea  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  on  the  27th  of  December,  a  public  meeting 
in  the  State-House  yard  resolved  that  the  tea-ship 
"  Polly,"  Capt.  Ayres,  which  had  been  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, should  return  immediately  with  her  whole 
cargo,  and  that  none  of  it  should  be  landed.  There 
was  an  impromptu  town-meeting  in  the  State-House 
yard  on  the  25th  of  April,  1775,  the  day  after  the 
news  was  received  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  on  the  19th.  A  single  resolution,  "  to  defend 
with  arms  their  property,  liberty,  and  lives  against  all 
attempts  to  deprive  them  of  them,"  was  the  short  and 
decisive  act  of  the  eight  thousand  citizens  who  had 
assembled  *  without  preconcert.  In  after-years  the 
square  was  the  chosen  scene  of  great  political  meet- 
ings which  were  held  by  Democrats,  Whigs,  Native 
Americans,  Republicans,  and  other  political  parties 
and  divisions  of  parties.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
young  volunteer  soldiers  enrolled  for  the  defense  of 
the  country  were  taught  the  march  and  the  drill  in 
the  yard.  The  most  notable  military  use  of  the  in- 
closure  occurred  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, when  the  recruiting  oflQcers  of  various  Penn- 
sylvania regiments  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
ground,  showing  a  stretch  of  canvas  from  Walnut 
Street  to  the  rear  door  of  the  State-House,  while  under 
the  old  elms  the  inclosure  took  on  the  character  of  a 
camp,  with  groups  of  soldiers,  and  above  all  arose  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  fife  and  the  intenninable  rattle  and 
boom  of  the  drums. 

Not  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Southern 
Rebellion  a  proposition  was  made  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  in  Independence  Square  to  commem- 
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urate  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  plan  wu 
that  only  the  original  thirteen  States  nf  the  Union  I 
should  participate,  and  that  they  should  combine  in  j 
the  erection  of  the  monument.  The  common  wealth  ' 
of  Penniylvania  approved  of  that  plun,  and  invita-  , 
tJooB  were  issued  to  the  Governore  of  "the  old  thir-  , 
teen"  to  send  com  mission  en,  with  authority  to  agree  ' 
upon  the  plan  of  a  monument,  and  to  take  measures  ' 
for  its  construction.  Albert  O.  Waterman,  a  member 
of  Common  Council  for  the  Eighth  Ward,  was  the  , 
originator  of  this  project,  and  labored  faithiiiUj  for  i 
ilB  Bucceas.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commiMionere 
was  appointed  to  teke  place  in  Independence  Hall 
in  June,  1860.  In  anticipation  of  that  event.  City 
Conncila,  on  June  4tb,  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  I 


their  approbation.  The  times  were  eritical,  the  coun- 
try was  rapidly  drifting  toward  civil  war,  and  when 
the  Srst  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861, 
the  scheme  was  dropped. 

The  front  of  the  Btate-House,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
must  have  presented  the  appearance  of  great  neglect 
before  the  Revolution.  In  one  of  Birch's  views,  pub- 
lished in  1800  and  afterward,  the  square  from  Sixth  to 
Fifth  Streets  appears  in  an  unattractive  character.  A 
brick  pavement,  apparently  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
feet  in  width,  had  been  laid  next  the  curb.  Inside  of 
that,  up  to  the  walls,  the  original  earth  remained,  cov- 
ered, no  doubt,  with  graiw  and  weeds  in  the  summer, 
but  barren,  trodden  down,  and  unpleasant  in  ite  looks 
in  the  late  autumn,  winter,  aud  early  spring.    A  soli- 
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that  the  commissioners  should  be  the  gueet«  of  the 
dty,  and  that  the  trustees  nominated  by  the  Governors 
of  the  States  "should  have  authority  te  enter  upon 
Independence  Square  and  to  mark  out  the  spot  where 
the  montunent  should  be  erected,  at  such  time  as  they 
may  deem  fit  te  lay  the  comer-stene  of  the  same."  Ac- 
cordingly, commissioners  appointed  by  ten  States  met 
at  Independence  Hall  and  chose,  in  the  centre  of  the 
iiquare,  a  spacious  circular  plot  f(ir  the  purpcee.  Several  I 
plans  for  the  structure  were  submitted  to  them,'  but  I 
tiiey  wisely  concluded  to  defer  laying  the  corner-stone  I 
until  the  States  by  which  they  were  appointed  should  | 
ratify  their  proceedings  and  make  the  necessary  appro-  ' 
priations.  Borne  progress  was  made  in  that  direction, 
and  appropriations  were  made  by  some  of  the  North- 
em  States,  hut  the  Southern  States  generally  withheld 


tary  pump  stood  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  curbstone,  on  the  western  portion  of  the  ground, 
and  about  opposite  the  western  piaaaa,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  square  office  building.  East  of  the 
centre  doorway,  in  front  of  the  east  room,  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  front  wall  of  the  building, 
stood  a  woodeD  hexagonal  watch-box,  above  the  roof 
of  which  was  placed  an  oil-lamp.  There  was  another 
wateh-box  at  the  east  end  of  the  pavement,  placed  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  the  window  in  the  City  Hall 
building,  which  is  now  (1884)  the  doorway  leading  w 
the  olfice  of  the  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph.  That 
which  is  now  considered  a  window,  south  of  the  pres- 
ent door,  was  then  the  door  <if  entrance  on  the  west 
side  of  the  City  Hall  building.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
notice  that  at  this  time  there  were  clear  passages  from 
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Chestnut  Street  to  the  yard,  which  were  controlled  by 
gates.  One  was  between  the  City  Hall  at  Fifth  Street, 
and  the  square  county  office  building  on  the  east  of  the 
State-House.  The  same  arrangement  was  made  on  the 
west,  between  the  court-house  building  and  tlie  offices. 
When  the  office  buildings  were  erected  these  passage- 
ways to  the  State-House  yard  were  closed  with  gates  of 
wood,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame- work  of  which 
iron  palisade  railings  were  arranged.  After  the  con- 
struction of  the  wing  office  buildings  the  space  in  front 
of  the  State-House  up  to  the  curbstone  was  paved  with 
brick.  The  pump,  which  stood  south  of  the  brick  path, 
was  removed  to  a  situation  near  the  curbstone,  due  north 
of  the  old  site.  At  a  corresponding  distance  on  the 
east  side  of  the  State-House  another  well  was  dug  and 
a  pump  established.  The  State-House  pumps  were 
very  near,  if  not  exactly,  upon  the  spot  where  foun- 
tains, surmounted  by  vases  and  intended  to  be  deco-' 
ated  by  flowers  or  shrubbery,  were  afterward  placed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Fountain  Society.  Long  after 
the  hydrant-water  from  the  Schuylkill  was  in  common 
use  in  the  city,  these  State-House  pumps  maintained 
their  reputation  for  their  supply  of  water,  which  was 
considered  pure  and  delightful,  and  much  preferable 
to  Fairmount  water.  More  than  that,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  always  cool,  and  in  the  summer- 
time, ere  ice-water  became  so  common  that  it  might 
be  had  everywhere,  there  was  a  great  run  of  hot  and 
perspiring  citizens  upon  the  State- House  pumps. 
Large  iron  ladles,  which  never  rusted  because  they 
were  in  constant  use,  were  fixed  by  chains  near  the 
nozzle.  On  warm  summer  days  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  persons  stopped  to  drink  at  those 
pumps,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  read  the  placard 
posted  upon  the  head  of  the  pump  by  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, which  kindly  cautioned  all  persons  against  tbe 
danger  of  drinking  cold  water  in  immoderate  quantity 
when  the  body  was  heated. 

The  State-House  pavemfent  was  a  wide  and  un- 
pleasant place  in  warm  weather  when  the  sun  was 
shining.  Fully  exposed,  and  reflecting  back  the  heat, 
it  was,  in  consequence  of  the  buildings  being  far  back 
from  the  line  of  the  street,  less  attractive  than  sidewalks 
across  which  neighboring  houses  threw  a  shade  in 
some  periods  of  the  day.  No  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce any  improvement  until  the  fiftll  of  1821,  when 
trees  were  planted  in  front  of  the  State- House,  extend- 
ing from  Fifth  to  Sixth  Street.  Poulson  said  in  refer- 
ence to  this  improvement,  ^^  It  will  be  a  salubrious  ex- 
change for  the  arid  bricks  that  have  been  broiling  our 
brains  there  for  fifty  years."  The  trees  chosen  were 
ailanthtts,  noted  for  quick  growth  and  thick  foliage. 
In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  front  of  the  State-House  in 
summer-time  was  as  umbrageous  as  a  forest.  After- 
ward these  trees  were  attacked  by  worms,  and  were 
ordered  to  be  cut  down.  The  axe  was  applied  at  some 
little  distance  above  their  roots,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
grove,  once  the  glory  of  the  city,  the  favorite  place  in 
which  the  town  politicians  assembled  to  talk  about 


nominating  and  elections,  to  discuss  political  affairs — 
where  they  were  commonly  called  "  tree-toads" — pre- 
sented the  dismal  appearance  of  a  forest  in  which  the 
wood-choppers  had  been  entirely  too  busy.  The  public 
could  not  stand  that.  In  a  short  time  new  trees  (silver 
maples)  replaced  the  ailanthus,  the  idea  being  from 
experience  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
worms.  They  grew  finely,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
grove  in  front  of  the  State-House  was  restored  to  its 
original  beauty.  But  just  about  that  time  the  worma 
gave  proof  that  they  would  change  their  diet  upon 
necessity  rather  than  starve.  The  ailanthus  and  paper 
mulberry  having  been  almost  exterminated  as  a  side- 
walk tree  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  worms  accom- 
modated themselves  to  circumstances,  and  conde- 
scended to  devour  the  leaves  of  the  maples. 

In  time  the  English  sparrow  was  imported,  and  he 
justified  the  expectations  founded  upon  his  change  of 
country  by  attacking  the  w^orm  vigorously.  In  the 
meanwhile  many  years  had  gone  by,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  trees  had  yielded  to  natural  decay. 
When  about  1876  it  was  determined  to  replace  the 
brick  footways  by  a  pavement  of  slate,  there  were  very 
few  of  the  old  trees  left.  It  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  By  covering  the  surface  with  the  stone 
and  making  no  provision  for  watering  the  roots,  the 
remaining  trees  gradually  died  off,  so  that  in  1884 
there  is  probably  no  survivor  of  this  most  beautifrd 
grove  which  for  many  years  was  the  most  attractive 
place  on  Chestnut  Street. 

About  1860,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  no 
public  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  being  slow  in  its  collections, 
and  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  that  association  being 
considered  as  its  own  property,  a  movement  was  started 
for  the  erection  of  a  Washington  monument  by  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

A  "  Washington  Monument  Fund  Society"  was 
established  and  incorporated.  The  collections  at  first 
were  small,  but  they  were  carefully  invested  and  the 
income  applied,  together  with  new  contributions,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  fund  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  statue  and  its 
base.  City  Councils  gave  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  Independence  Hall  pavement,  op* 
posite  the  maiu  door.  Here  on  the  5th  of  July,  1869, 
was  unveiled  the  statue  of  Washington  by  J.  A.  Bailly, 
sculptor,  which  has  since  been  familiar  to  evexy 
citizen.^ 

1  Thla  figure  li  eight  feet  aix  inches  high,  and  carred  ont  of  %  ■liig:te 
block  of  Italian  marble,  remarkably  free  from  epot  or  blemiah  of  may 
kind.  Washington  it  repreeented  in  cittien*i  dreai,  the  beaatlfal  draia 
of  the  period.  The  poaitlon  it  fiiU  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  the  fkoe  it 
almost  at  full  of  expression  as  the  renowned  picture  by  Stuart.  The 
right  hand  retts  upon  a  book,  supported  upon  a  pedestal,  and  the  left 
grasps  lighUy  the  hilt  of  the  drets  sword  at  the  side  of  tiie  figure.  The 
base  was  modeled  and  cot  at  the  yard  of  William  Stmthen,and  is  eon- 
posed  of  Richmond  granite.  There  are  three  blocks  to  the  bate,  the 
lower  one  being  six  feet  six  inches  square,  and  the  enUre  height  ten 
feet 
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Clutoni-HonMS. — Upon  no  subject  of  general  in- 
terest connected  with  tbe  early  history  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  there  less  information  to  be  had  than  con- 
cerning matters  connected  with  the  collection  of 
cnatoms  duties  upon  goods  and  merchandise  and 
the  methods  of  levying  and  recovering  them.  Oc- 
casional and  incidental  mention  furnish  a  few 
hints,  and  that  is  about  all.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  persons  who  exercised  the  functions  of  collectors 
of  customs  in  the  colonial  period  are  known.  But 
even  here  great  confusion  exists  to  distinguish  the 
principal,  who  was  entitled  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
office,  and  the  deputy  who  did  the  actual  work.  The 
latter  was  the  man  who  came  in  communication  with 
&e  people.  The  former  in  some  cases  might  have 
been  an  absentee,  holding  a  sinecure.  For  these 
reasons  a  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  custom-houses  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be 
given.  The  earliest  regulation  concerning  commerce 
is  to  l>e  found  in  the  Duke  of  York's  laws  concerning 
the  appointment  of  viewers  of  pipe-staves.  "That 
the  Constable  and  Overseers  in  all  Townes  within  this 
Government  where  Pipe  Staves  shall  bee  shipt  do, 
from  time  to  time  as  need  shall  require,  Nominate 
Two  men  of  each  Town  Skilfiill  in  thei  Commodity. 
And  such  as  can  attend  the  Service  to  pe  viewers  of 
Pipe  Staves,  who,  so  chosen,  shall  be  by  luie  Constable 
Convented  before  some  Justice  of  the  yeace  to  be 
sworn  diligently  and  faithfully  to  view  ^^earch  all 
such  Pipe  Staves  as  are  to  be  Transported,  aqd  to  be 
used  for  making  of  right  Caske,  who  shall  cast  by  all 
such  as  they  shall  Judge  not  Merchantable,  both  in 
respect  of  Worme  holes  and  do  Assize  (viz.),  That 
are  not  in  Length  Four  Foot  and  a  halfe,  in  breadth 
Three  Inches  and  a  half,  without  sap ;  in  thickness 
three-quarters  of  an  Inch,  and  not  more  or  less  than 
an  Eighth  part  of  an  Inch ;  Then  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch,  well  and  even  hewed,  and  sufficient  for  use,"  etc. 
Masters  of  vessels  were  subject  to  fine  of  five  pounds 
for  receiving  on  board  every  thousand  of  pipe-staves 
not  properly  viewed  and  examined,  and  the  persons 
putting  the  staves  on  board  of  the  vessel  were  subject 
to  forfeiture  of  the  whole  consignment.  By  another 
clauBe  in  the  same  act  it  was  directed  that  all  casks 
used  for  liquors,  fish,  beef,  pork,  or  other  commodities 
to  be  put  to  sale  should  be  of  London  assize,  and  of 
sound  and  well-seasoned  timber.  Gangers  were  to  be 
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appointed  to  gauge  such  vessels  or  casks.  Coopers 
were  required  to  have  a  distinct  brand-mark  on  each 
cask.  The  selling  of  defective  casks  was  liable  to 
punishment.  Gaugers  were  to  be  appointed  yearly, 
and  the  following  regulations  were  established  for  the 
inspection  of  merchandise  intended  to  be  exported : 

"  That  in  every  Towne  where  any  such  Groods  are 
packed  up  for  Sale,  the  Gager  or  Packer  of  that  Towne 
or  of  the  Towne  wherein  it  is  put  to  sale  or  Shipped 
shall  see  that  it  be  well  and  orderly  performed  (viz), 
Beefe  and  Porke  the  whole  halfe  or  Quarter,  and  so 
proportionably,  That  the  best  be  not  left  out,  and  for 
Fish  that  they  be  packed  all  of  one  kind,  and  all  Caske 
soe  packed  be  full,  Sound,  and  well  seasoned,  etc." 

In  1666,  Governor  Nicholls,  of  New  York,  issued 
orders  to  collectors  and  receivers  of  customs,  and  no- 
ticed the  necessity  of  granting  some  temporary  privi- 
lege for  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  New  York 
and  Delaware,  and  that  the  tenths  of  all  sorts  of  goods, 
liquors,  or  peltry,  etc.,  by  former  practice  and  order 
had  been  collected  and  paid  in  or  at  the  aforesaid  port 
or  in  Delaware  Biver ;  now  he  orders  that  (until  fur- 
ther orders)  no  sort  of  liquor,  goods,  or  peltry,  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  any  custom  either  in  New  York  or  Dela- 
ware Biver,  provided  that  due  entry  and  certificate  be 
made  and  given  of  all  such  goods  transported  to  or 
from  those  places.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  a  collector  of  customs  on  the  Delaware 
Biver,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  name  of 
the  person  holding  that  office.  In  1670,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor Francis  Lovelace  issued  an  order,  March  25th, 
reciting,  '^  Whereas,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  all 
European  Goods  imported  at  the  Whorekill,  in  Dela- 
ware Bay,  did  heretofore  pay  custom  at  the  rate  of  £10 
per  cent.,  and  all  fiirs  and  peltry  exported  from  thence 
at  the  same  rate,  which  turned  to  some  advantage 
towards  the  support  of  Government,  upon  mature  ad- 
vice and  consideration  had  thereof,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  renew  the  former  custom,  and  do  therefore  hereby 
order  and  appoint  Captain  Martin  Krieger,  who  is  a 
person  well  versed  in  the  trade  of  those  parts,  and 
very  well  known  there  both  to  the  Christians  and  In- 
dians, to  be  receiver  and  collector  of  the  customs  at  the 
Whorekill,  whereby  himself  or  his  Deputy  is  to  receive 
10  per  cent,  of  all  European  Gbods  Imported  there, 
whether  coming  from  this  place  (New  York),  New 
Castle,  in  Delaware,  or  any  other  part,  and  10  per 
cent,  also  for  all  furs  or  peltry  exported  from  thence 
according  to  the  former  Custom  and  Usage  on  that  be- 
half." This  custom  became  a  hardship,  which  was 
complained  of  particularly  by  persons  who  were 
coming  to  the  Delaware  to  settle  in  West  Jersey. 
They  were  despoiled  of  one-tenth  of  their  property, 
and  the  duty  was  oppressive.  Accordingly  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  trustees  of  Billinge  to  have 
the  duties  removed  by  application  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  William  Penn  was  one  of  those  commissioners. 
A  long  argument  was  addressed  to  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke  of  York  to  consider  the  question. 
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After  considerable  delay  the  commiBsiooers  referred 
the  matter  to  Sir  William  Jones,  who  decided  in  &vor 
of  the  colonists.  The  result  was  officially  made  known 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the  duty  removed 
in  1680.1 

In  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn  for 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  March  4, 1682,  liberty 
was  given  to  the  liege  people  and  the  subjects  of  the 
king  to  "transport   themselves   and    families  ynto 
to  the  said  countrey  with  such  convenient  shipping  as 
by  the  Lawes  of  this  our  Eingdome  of  England  they 
ought  to  vse  with  fitting  provisions,  paying  only  the 
cnstomes  therefore  due."    The  settlers  were  also  given 
Ml  license  to  lade  and  freight  in  any  ports  of  the 
country,  and  to  carry  goods,  wares,  etc.,  from  England, 
"  saving  always  to  vs,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  the 
Legall  impossicons,  customes,  and  other  duties  and 
payments  for  the  said  Wares  and  merchandise  by  any 
Law  or  Statute  due,  or  to  be  due  to  vs  our  heires  and 
successors.''    License  was  also  given  to  Penn  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  to  import  goods  and  to 
export  the  commodities  of  the  province  either  by  land 
or  by  sea,  subject,  however,  to  the  king's  customs  and 
impositions,  and  the  regulation  of  acts  of  navigation 
and  other  laws  in  that  behalf.    Power  was  also  given 
to  Penn  to  **  have  and  enjoy  the  Customes  and  Sub- 
sidies in  the  ports,  harbors  and  other  creeks,  and 
places  aforesaid,  payable  and  due  for  merchandises 
and  wares  there  to  be  Laded  and  Unladed,  the  said 
customes  and  subsidies  to  be  reasonably  assessed  upon 
any  occasion  by  themselves  and  the  people  there  as 
aforesaid  to  be  assembled  to  whom  we  give  power  by 
these  presents  for  vs,  our  heires,  and  successors,  vpon 
lust  cause  and  in  a  due  Pporcn  to  assesse  and  impose 
the  same  saveing  vnto  vs  our  Heires  and  Successors 
such  impoeican  and  customes  as  by  Act  of  Parliament 
are  or  shall  be  appointed."    Under  this  authority  two 
principles  were  established.    First,  that  all  goods  and 
merchandise  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  Penn- 
sylvania were  subject  to  such  customs  duties  as  might 
be  imposed  by  the  crown  under  act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  vessels  and  the  service  of  commerce  were  subject 
primarily  to  the  British  navigation  acts.    Second,  that 
the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  had  a  right  to  levy 
import  and  export  duties  secondary  to  those  levied 
under  the  king.    Under  this  authority,  chapter  ninety- 
seven  of  the  law  made  March  10, 1688,  declared  that 
on   "all  Rum,  Wine,  Brandy,  and  Strong  Waters 
that  shall  be  imported  into  this  province  or  territories 
thereof,  shall  pay  to  the  Proprietary  and  Governor  as 
a  custom,  Two-pence  by  ye  Gallon.    And  all  Syder 
that  shall  be  imported  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  One 
penny  by  ye  Gallon."    Other  goods  imported  were  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  one  hun- 
dred pounds  worth,  molasses  only  excepted.    This  act 
was  repealed  in  the  year  1690.     The  ninety-eighth 
chapter  of  the  act  of  1688  laid  duties  of  twelve  pence 
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upon  steer-,  bull-  or  cow-hides  exported ;  nine  pence 
on  beaver  skins,  and  nine  pence  on  other  peltry  when 
j  amounting  to  the  value  of  a  beaver  skin,  with  one-half 
'  penny  per  pound  weight  on  deer-skins.  This  was 
also  repealed  in  1690.  In  1684  the  Provincial  Council 
exercised  the  franchise  of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the 
case  of  the  ship  "  Harp,"  of  London,  Bobert  Hutchins 
master,  charged  with  being  "an  unfree  ship,"  not 
being  cleared  from  the  custom-house  at  London.  It 
appeared  that  the  vessel  was  a  French  bottom,  and 
not  free  to  trade  with  the  colonies.  The  councilors 
therefore  condemned  the  said  ship  with  her  tackle, 
apparel,  and  ammunition.  The  vessel  was  sold  '*  by 
inch  of  candle"  to  Bamaba  Wilcox  for  £69  IO0.  6d.* 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  customs  were  levied 
upon  the  river  under  the  Duke  of  York  laws.  When 
Penn  arrived  the  practice  was  well  established,  so  that 
we  find  that  in  March,  1688,  John  Moll,  William 
Hage,  William  Clarke  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
bring  in  a  report  "  of  the  fees  of  officers  belonging  to 
ye  Custom-House."  They  were  not  as  prompt  as  ex- 
pected. Either  that,  or  they  made  no  report  A  year 
afterward  some  propositions  for  laying  duties  on  gooda 
were  considered. 

The  first  collector  of  customs  under  the  king  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Maj.  William  Dyer,  who  came  be- 
fore Council  on  the  28th  of  August,  1686,  and  pre- 
sented his  commission  and  instruction.  He  was 
appointed  collector  of  customs  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs  in  England,  and  collector  for  New  Jersey, 
and  surveyor-general  for  all  bis  M%je8ty's  colonies  in 
America.  Dyer  gave  notice  that  he  had  appointed 
Christopher  Snowden  to  be  ''his  Deputy  Sercher 
and  Wayter  of  his  Majts  Customs  in  Pennsylvania." 
The  latter  was  attested.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  deputy 
collector  of  customs.  Dyer  did  not  make  a  good  offi- 
cial record.  In  1687  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Provincial  Council,  asking  for  admission  as  a  member. 
At  that  time  the  councilors  were  elected,  and  Dyer 
had  the  return  from  Sussex  County.  There  was  ob- 
jection to  receiving  him.  Members  of  Council  "  ex- 
pressed their  general  dissatisfaction,  and  desired  him 
to  desist,  declaring  that  they  could  not,  in  duty  and 
respect  to  the  king,  nor  with  security  to  the  province, 
take  into  the  Council  such  as  had  not  discharged  the 
office  of  the  king's  collector  of  the  customs  with  a 
faithfulness  and  good  report."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed upon  Dyer's  persistence,  and  it  made  report 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  with  the  reasons  for  tlieir 
objections  to  Dyer.  The  substance  of  this  document 
is  not  stated.  It  was  quite  sufficient,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  to  exclude  him, 
and  he  was  not  admitted. 

James  Walliams  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dyer, 
and  produced  his  commission  before  Council  Nov.  18, 


s  Sale  by  inch  of  candle  wm  e  peoaliar  kind  of  Mietlon.  The  oaadle 
WM  lighted,  mod  m  eoon  ee  It  wm  barnlng  bids  ooold  be  made.  The 
hlgfaeet  bid  before  the  candle  was  borned  oat  waa  the  ■aeee«fhl  one. 
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1686,  granted  by  Patrick  Mein,  Esq.,  the  king's  sur- 
veyor-general of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  America. 
Council  was  of  opinion  that  Walliams  had  not  pre- 
sented himself  in  form  and  manner  as  directed  in  his 
instruction.  Notwithstanding  this  be  seems  to  have 
exercised  the  office,  and  in  May,  168d-90,  upon  a 
matter  of  a  seizure  made  by  bim,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  take  testimoney  in  reference  thereto. 
Finally  the  board  recommended  that  the  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  the  parties. 

William  Clark  was  appointed  collector  of  customs 
for  the  province  and  territories  by  Edward  Randolph, 
''surveyor-general  of  their  Majesty's  customs  in  the 
Main  of  America,"  on  the  18th  of  June,  1692.  He 
appointed,  Feb.  18, 1695,  John  Deplove  to  be  searcher 
of  customs  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
Clark  himself  lived  at  New  Castle,  and  Deplove  at 
Philadelphia,  called  the  searcher,  was  really  deputy 
collector  for  the  port. 

John  Bewley  succeeded  Clark  and  Deplove  as  col- 
lector at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1696. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  in 
England,— Robert  Clayton,  Robert  Southwell,  Walter 
Yonge,  Samuel  Clark,  and  J.  Chadmesh.  It  was  re- 
cited that  this  appointment  was  made  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Charles 
II.,  entitled, "  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  east 
land  and  green  land  trades,  and  for  better  securing  the 
plantation  trade."  On  the  25th  of  March,  1698,  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  surveyor-general  of  customs  on  the 
continent  of  America,  being  at  the  time  at  Philadel- 
phia, commissioned  Matthew  Birch  to  be  surveyor  and 
searcher  of  the  customs  in  Pennsylvania.  He  went 
into  office  at  the  same  time  that  Bewley  assumed  the 
duties  of  collector  of  customs.  The  functions  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  were  exercised  for  some  years  by 
the  proprietary  (Penn)  and  Council  in  1688,  and 
Thomas  Lloyd  and  Council  in  1684.  When  the  gov- 
ernment was  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown,  Gk>vernor 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  was  appointed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, held,  as  is  recited  in  his  commission,  Oct.  20, 
1692,  the  office  of  vice-admiral.  He  appointed  Wil- 
liam MarkhAm  deputy  in  his  office  as  vice-admiral, 
May  17, 1693.  After  this  time  the  officers  of  the  pro- 
prietary government  ceased  to  exercise  the  office  of 
vice-admiral  or  judge  of  admiralty.  Col.  Robert 
Quarry  appears  to  have  been  exercising  the  power  of 
a  judge  of  admiralty  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
before  September,  1698.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
Council  of  his  conduct  in  a  matter  of  seizure  of  goods  on 
board  of  the  sloop  "  Jacob,"  but  how  long  before  that 
time  he  had  been  acting  is  not  certainly  known.  When 
William  Penn  the  proprietary  died,  William  Penn  the 
second,  who  succeeded,  sent,  in  his  letters  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Sir  William  Keith,  instructions  to  pro- 
tect the  officers  of  the  customs  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1695-96,  the  commissioners 
of  customs  at  London — Robert  Southwell,  E.  Qodol- 


phin,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Robert  Clayton — sent  a  letter 
to  Lieutenant-Qovernor  Markham  on  the  subject  of  an 
act  lately  passed  in  Scotland,  for  erecting  a  company  to 
trade  with  India,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the  danger 
that  might  happen  to  English  commerce  if  the  Scotch 
enterprise  should  be  successful.  The  letter  contained 
strict  instructions  as  to  the  duties  of  custom-house 
officers  in  Pennsylvania,  the  care  to  be  taken  in 
making  up  the  records  of  entries  and  clearences  per- 
mits, etc.  William  Penn  had  occasion,  in  1702,  to 
make  complaint  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  in 
regard  to  the  restrictions  and  injury  borne  by  the 
tobacco  merchants  by  heavy  duties  on  exportation, 
closeness  and  severity  exercised  in  matters  of  form, 
occasioning  forfeitures  and  condemnation  of  goods  and 
other  hardships  operating  on  trade. 

Lord  Loudoun  had  cause  to  complain,  in  1757,  of 
the  extra  strictness  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  inclined  to  compel  the  king^s 
transport  vessels  to  be  cleared  at  the  custom-house, 
and  had  given  some  annoyance  thereby.  Lord  Lou- 
doun requested  Governor  Denny  to  interpose  his  au- 
thority as  Governor,  to  give  those  transports  dis- 
patches to  leave  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  If  the 
Governor  had  no  authority  over  the  king's  officers,  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  done. 

The  proceedings  in  the  custom-house  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  provincial  period  were  uninterest- 
ing and  uneventftd.  The  officers  took  their  fees,  and 
business  went  on  without  excitement.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  colonial  period,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  gradually  increasing  and  hatred  of  Great 
Britain  was  growing  warmer,  there  were  some  episodes 
between  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  people 
which  were  interesting.  The  headquarters  of  the 
surveyor-general  of  customs  in  North  America  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  Boston  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  and  they  managed  to  send  from  that  city  to 
Philadelphia  some  unpopular  persons.  The  Stamp 
Act  stirred  up  feeling  among  the  people,  which  was 
not  soothed  by  any  particular  efibrts  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  officers.  In  1769,  John  Swift,  collector  of 
customs,  seized  several  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  upon 
charge  made  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
to  evade  the  customs  laws.  The  wine  was  placed  in  a 
store-house  near  the  Delaware  River.  In  the  night 
boats,  in  which  several  persons  were,  rowed  to  the 
store-house,  which  was  broken  open  and  the  wine  car- 
ried off.  Collector  Swift  was  present  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  outrage.  He  was  threatened  and  abused,  and 
on  the  same  night  the  windows  of  his  house  were 
broken.  The  wines  had  been  restored  to  the  owner. 
This  being  perfectly  well  known,  there  was  a  meeting 
in  reference  to  the  subject  the  next  day  at  the  Coffee- 
House,  by  the  resolutions  of  which  it  was  suggested  to 
the  owner  that  he  had  better  return  the  wine  to  the 
custom-house,  which  he  did.  Suits  were  subsequently 
brought  against  some  of  the  rioters  in  the  Mayor's 
Court,  and  they  were  convicted.    In  October,  1769,  a 
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person  who  had  informed  the  collector  concerning 
some  pipes  of  wine  which  were  landed  without  pay- 
ing the  duties  thereon,  wai  seized  by  the  people, 
ducked,  set  up  in  the  pillory,  and  afterward  smeared 
with  tar  and  strewed  with  feathers.  Shortly  after- 
ward there  was  an  affray  on  the  Delaware  River 
caused  by  the  brutality  of  Capt.  William  Diddington, 
commander  of  the  royal  armed  schooner  "  Gaspee," 
who,  with  David  Hay,  seized  Davis  Bevan,  a  citizen 
of  Chester  Ck>unty,  who  had  been  fishing  in  the  Dela- 
ware, near  Chester,  and  maltreated  him.  This  event 
added  to  the  discontent. 

In  the  same  year  the  collectors  of  customs  and  naval 
officers  were  accused  of  taking  illegal  fees  amounting 
to  over  seventeen  hundred  pounds  in  one  year.  It  was 
quite  an  ordinary  thing,  as  a  consequence  of  the  bad 
feeling  against  England  at  this  time,  that  custom- 
house officers  were  roughly  treated.  John  Keates,  of 
Southwark,  was  assaulted  by  a  mob  in  1770,  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  an  informer  to  the  customs  officers  con- 
cerning some  smuggling  of  tea  and  other  articles.  In 
1771,  Collector  John  Sw^ift  had  in  his  service  a  schooner 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1771,  Thomas  Muskett  was  commander  of  the 
king's  vessel,  and  seized  a  pilot-boat  upon  charge  of 
smuggling.  The  latter  was  brought  up  the  river  as  far 
as  Red  Bank,  where  the  king's  vessel  and  the  pilot- 
boat  were  anchored.  On  the  same  night  a  pilot-boat 
was  observed  coming  from  Philadelphia.  She  was 
steered  straight  for  the  revenue  vessel,  and  struck  the 
sides  of  the  latter,  when  about  thirty  men,  with  black- 
ened faces,  sprung  from  the  stranger  craft,  boarded  the 
king's  vessel,  and,  with  fire-arms,  cutlasses,  and  clubs, 
overcame  the  crew,  beat  and  woynded  them,  threw 
them  in  the  hold,  and  confined  them  there.  They 
then  ran  the  king's  schooner  upon  a  bar,  cut  up  the 
rigging  and  sails,  and  seizing  the  captive  pilot-boat, 
sailed  away  with  her.  There  was  a  great  stir  about 
this  outrage.  Chief  Justice  Allen  was  informed  of  the 
circumstances  by  affidavit.  Governor  Penn  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  arrest  of  the  daring  perpetrators ; 
but  nobody  denounced  them,  nor  was  the  recaptured 
pilot-boat,  with  its  cargo  of  smuggled  goods,  ever  re- 
claimed. In  consequence  of  this  bold  proceeding 
another  king's  vessel,  stronger  and  more  heavily 
armed,  was  sent  to  the  Delaware  in  1772,  and  was 
managed  by  its  officers  in  a  high-handed  way.  They 
acted  with  great  strictness  on  the  river,  stopped  vessels 
of  aU  kinds,  subjected  them  to  inquiry  and  sometimes 
to  search,  arrested  captains  and  crews,  and  made  them- 
selves odious  by  arrests  and  bringing  suits  in  the  ad- 
miralty. In  1773,  Ebenezer  Richardson  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  customs  commissioners  at  Boston. 
He  was  accused  of  being  an  informer,  and  that  his 
business  was  to  lurk  about  the  wharves  and  spy  out 
offenses  on  the  part  of  the  importers  and  report  them 
to  his  masters.  A  description  of  this  man  was  pub- 
lished in  Bradford's  Journal  in  October,  1773,  and  it 
was  suggested  "  that  all  lovers  of  liberty  in  this  prov- 


ince will  make  diligent  search  aft«r  said  Richardson, 
and,  having  found  this  bird  of  darkness,  will  produce 
him  tarred  and  feathered  at  the  Coffee-House,  there  to 
expiate  his  sins  against  his  country  by  a  public  recan- 
tation." Immediately  afterward  Richardson  was  pur- 
sued by  a  mob,  but  managed  to  escape,  and  got  oat  of 
Philadelphia  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  1774  a  num- 
ber of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  seized  by  the  custom-house 
officers  on  board  the  schooner  "  Felicity,"  Capt  Allen 
Moore,  for  not  having  paid  duty  or  being  entered  at 
the  custom-house,  was  rescued  from  the  king's  officers, 
who  were  beaten  with  clubs  and  staves,  and  the  sugar 
carried  off.  The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
Governor  for  the  arrest  of  the  offenders,  but  they  were 
never  discovered. 

The  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
in  1775  practically  suspended  the  power  of  the  king's 
officers,  and  they  were  superseded  in  a  short  time  en- 
tirely by  the  committees  to  conduct  public  affairs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  patriots.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
assumed  the  power  of  the  King,  and  during  the 
Revolution  the  affairs  of  commerce  were  transacted 
under  direction  of  the  popular  and  State  authorities, 
the  regulations  about  imports  and  exports,  duties, 
etc.,  varying  from  time  to  time  with  the  public  exi<- 
gencies. 

A  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  seems 
to  have  been  appointed  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  little  is  known  as  to  when  the  office  com- 
menced, or  what  its  duties  were.  Appointment  to  it 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  provincial  government, 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  naval  officer  exe* 
cuted  the  port  laws  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  collected  whatever  customs  and  duties  might  be  im- 
posed under  the  charter,  subject  to  the  paramount 
rights  of  the  crown.  The  "9th  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives," page  738,  shows  that  Robert  Assheton  waa 
naval  officer  in  1717.  Dr.  Frederick  Phile  held  the 
office  before  the  Revolution,  in  1770  and  1771,  but 
was  superseded  before  1773  by  Dr.  David  Finney. 
Dr.  Frederick  Phile  was  reappointed  in  1776  by 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  The  last  incumbent 
before  the  Revolution  was  Lieutenant-Governor  Rich- 
ard Penn,  who  appointed  himself  to  this  place,  the 
salary  of  which  was  six  hundred  pounds. 

After  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  thoroughly  over- 
thrown, the  Constitution  of  the  28th  of  December,  1776, 
directed  that  '*  the  President  and,  in  his  absence,  the 
Vice-President,  with  the  Council,  five  of  whom  shall 
be  a  quorum,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  com* 
missionate  judges,  naval  officers^  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, etc."  The  powers  of  those  officers  were  not 
defined  further  than  what  might  be  inferred  from  the 
name  of  the  office.  No  collector  of  customs  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  duties  of 
the  naval  officers  were  those  which,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, under  the  crown,  were  discharged  by  the  col- 
lectors of  customs.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1777,  Dr. 
Frederick  Phile  was  balloted  for  and  chosen  naval 
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officer  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1785, 
the  naval  officer  reported  to  Council  that  he  had  made 
choice  of  a  conveaient  place  for  holding  his  oBice. 
The  collector  of  imposts  and  the  wardens  of  the  port 
also  reported  having  made  similar  arrangements  for 
their  own  comfort.  In  January,  178S,  the  naval  officer 
made  report  that  he  had  leiied  the  hrig  "  Catharine," 
from  Halifiu,  which  was  entered  in  ballast,  but  found 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  fish.  He  represented  that  be 
suspected  that  the  crew  of  the  brig  intended  to  evade 
the  law  by  seizing  on  the  vessel  and  cargo.  The  com- 
mander of  the  "  Invalids"  was  ordered  to  furnish  him 
vith  as  many  men  aa  might  be  necesaary  to  prevent 
fluch  action.  The  naval  officer  was  still  Frederick 
Fhile,  who  had  been  re-elected  Nov.  9,  1787. 

As  soon  aa  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  St&tes  got  to  work,  the 
first  act  passed,  on  June  1,  1789,  settled  the  form  of 
the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  members  and  officers  of 
CtAigreea,  officers  of  the  various  States,  and  officers  of 
the  United  States.  The  second  act,  passed  July  4, 
1789,  was  entitled  an  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  duties  were  to  commence  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  specific  tariff  was  provided  on  particular 
articles.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  laws  in 
relation  to  imports.  The  system  established  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  for  the  collection  of 
duties  was  not  interfered  with  in  Pennsylvania  until 
1799,  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  divided 
into  two  districts, — those  of  Philadelphia  and  Presque 
Isle  (Erie).  The  district  of  Philadelphia  was  to  in- 
clude all  the  shores  and  water  of  the  river  Delaware, 
and  the  rivers  and  waters  connected  therewith  being 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  to  be  the  sole  port  of  entry  and  delivery 
for  the  same,  and  a  collector  and  naval  officer  for  the 
district  was  to  be  appointed,  who  should  reside  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  These  regutatjons,  with  some 
modifications,  have  remained  in  force  ever  since.  In 
1784  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  established  a  custom- 
house at  Philadelphia,  and  Sharp  Delany  was  ap- 
pointed collector  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  gave 
bond  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  on  the  I6th  of  March  of  that  year. 

The  naval  officer,  as  a  member  of  the  custom-house 
establishment  of  the  United  Stales,  was  created  by  an 
act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports  aud  tonnage 
passed  March  2,  1790,  He  was  to  receive  copies  of 
oil  manifests  and  entries,  and  estimate  the  duties  on 
goods,  and  keep  a  separate  record  thereof,  counter- 
sign all  permits,  clearances,  debentures,  and  other 
docomenu  to  be  granted  by  the  collector,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  collectors'  abstracts  of  duties  and  other 
accounts  of  receipts,  bonds,  and  expenditures,  and  if 
found  right  to  certify  the  same. 

The  office  of  surveyor  of  customs  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress  of  1799,  with  authority  to  superintend 
and  direct  all  inspectors,  weighers,  measurers,  and 


gangers  within  his  gori^and  report  weekly  as  to  their 
performance  of  duties^r  their  neglect  Also  to  report 
the  names  of  vessels  arrj^g  from  foreign  porta,  with 
particulars  in  relation  to  tbdit  cargoes,  the  liability  of 
the  property  to  duty,  etc.     ■•      . 

The  location  of  the  cuslomohouses  at  the  early 
periods  are  not  known,  except -fn  a  few  instances. 
They  were  probably  in  the  stores'M'  ofS,ces  of  the  col- 
lectore.    In  1784,  Col.  Delany  was  buthorised  to  rent 
a  building  for  the  use  of  the  custom-house,  and  he  was 
located  at  the  comer  of  Black  Horse  Alley  and  Second 
Street,     In  1810  the  United  Stales  authorized  Ifie  pur- 
chase of  a  lot  of  ground  and  the  construction  of  f>,)>('ild- 
ing  for  the  use  of  the  custom-house  and  the  various 
offices      connected 
therewith.     There 
was  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  use  of  a 
lot  at  the   Draw- 
bridge belonging  to 
the     city,     which 
failed.      A    lot  of 
ground  was  bought 
on  the  wcHt  side  of 
Second  Street,  be- 
low  Dock,  at  the 
northwest     comer 
of  Elmslie's  Alley, 

ninningthroughto       ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^ 
Laurel  Court,  after-  houbb. 

ward  called  Levant 

Street.  Here,  on  the  12th  of  July ,4819,  the  first  Fed- 
eral building  used  for  a  custom-house  in  the  city  was 
opened.  It  was  plain,  three  stories  in  height,  the  front 
of  the  first  story  being  of  marble.  The  second  story  was 
lighted  by  long,  arched  windows.  Small,  square  win- 
dows were  above  them.  The  roof  stood  gable-fashion, 
rising  above  the  third  story.  A  niche  near  the  apex 
contained  a  fine  statue  in  wood,  representing  "  Com- 
merce," cut  by  William  Rush.  The  upper  stories 
were  of  brick.  Large  warehouses  were  built  back  of 
the  main  building  for  storage  purposes.  The  architect 
was  William  Strickland.  The  building  stood  back 
from  the  street  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  On 
Second  Street  there  was  a  heavy  brick  archway,  with 
a  wide  passage  in  the  centre  for  drays  and  carta,  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  gate.  Smaller  arches  for  pedes- 
trians were  on  each  side,  and  there  was  a  small  show 
on  either  side  of  the  archway  of  a  low  wall  surmounted 
with  iron  palings.  The  entrance  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing was  by  a  central  doorway,  which  led  to  the  main 
business-room  in  the  second  story.  In  this  building 
the  business  of  tlie  Philadelphia  custom-hotise  was 
carried  ou  until  about  1846,  when  the  United  States 
Bank  having  failed,  the  white  marble  building  on 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  occupied 
by  that  institution,  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

The  want  of  sufficient  space  in  the  custom-house 
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for  the  accommodation  of  the'  Iftrfte  buBiness  of  the  |  iMi— «™™»f  B.dtonii  i  ARhiTH.su.  H*  utid  Id  ftm  ft 

office,  led  to  the  erection   of "h.heavy,  masBive,  brick  |         '™ ""  "^^   *"'"'  »f ("'""^  "*  ^"""^ 

building  upon  the  lot  run n'tby  .from  Second  to  Dock 

Street,  north  of  Walniit^'^bich  had  been  for  man? 

years  occupied  by  the-patit  of  Pennsylvania.    This 

BtructUTe,  known  a8.lbe  afipraiKera'  building,  is  solidly  I 

built  of  brick  an^  jron^  no  wood  or  combustible  mate- 


!7. — Jobn  Moora,*  bid  deputr,  diad  DtcHnbar,  1' 
H  btiDC  lbs  hinc'i  nllKtor  Is  Ihi  ■*  Ctautar  and  Iawi  of  Fi 
Tuilii,"!!.  30?  (U7«),  OB  Not.  H,  ITM 


LDijlTuila  AnhlTi^ 


'    ITU.— William  Alaxaudar. 


UKITED  STATES  CDSTOH-HOUSK  I 


rial  being  used  In  it.  It  is  five  stories  in  height,  and 
Hr.  Hullett,  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  has  declared  that  this  is  the  only 
thoroughly  fire-proof  building  in  the  country.  The 
appraisers'  building  was  completed  and  put  in  use  in 
1871. 

OOLLBCTOBa  or  TDI  CDSTOMa  AT  PHILADILPHIA.i 


l«U^lIit|.  WllUan  DjtT. 

l«M.~Janiat  WalllMDi,  1  G.  B.,  141,  ror  bay  and  ii< 
!«».— William  Clarka,  appolilMl  Jooa  IS,  1«M ;  1 
MM^-JoliDBnlaj;  1C,B.,un.    BIrt  ITW. 


ff.  Not.  so,  ITSI.  It  li  aMUd  Itaat "  On  Balndar 
UM  nsth),  dM  John  Moon,  CollKbJr  of  hla  II«1«It>i  Ouatou  fkir  ttala 
Port,  which  plan  bo  •■jajedaLoToihtrtfjaara.    Ho  dfad  In  Iho  TWh 

P»woioB  o(  one  or  hli  dncndaBM.  Id  Ibo  PoaBajlTBDla  AtshlTci, 
M  OBtIa*,  Ih*  rollowlni  ll>l  of  tha  callHlon  of  coaton  <a  (lTan,Tli.i 
"Jobn  Bawlry,  IIM  lo  ITDZ;  John  Mmn,  ITM  (17031)  ID  1718:  Balph 
AaabatoD,  17311  OnaraBoc  BHllurd,lT3S;  Rlrhaid  Faaraa  (dlad),ITBl; 
Bnocta  SlotT,  ITU ;  Abnl 


■  rnta  John  Hill  Manla'a  "  Baach 


dBirof  PtalUd*l;>tla." 


MUNICIPAL,  STATB,  AND  GOYKRNMBNT  BUILDINGS. 
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17S1*— Abmm  l^lor,  and  Id  ofllc* ;  8  G.  B.,  90, 71S,  which  cotwb  th« 
tlm«  from  M«j  7, 1767,  to  May  10, 1762.  John  IngUi  la  Mid  to  hftvff 
hMD  oollMtor  fVom  1751  to  1759,  bat  It  Is  an  error.  He  wm  deputy 
In  the  nbtence  of  OoUeetor  THylor  fhun  1751  to  1703.  WIIIImd  Till 
wmM  oollMtor  nt  New  OmUo  dvrtng  the  nbore  period. 

1702.— John  Swin,  vlee  Taylor,  Jane  0th.  Btill  In  offlce  Dec.  6,  1771. 
Dr.  Thomaa  Graeme  Is  said  to  have  been  collector  before  his  death, 
in  1772.  See  **  Memdra  of  the  Hletorleal  Society  of  Penniylranla,** 
lTol.,4flO  (2d  edition). 

im^-Bobert  B^aid,  rebrnary  7th ;  4  PennigrlTanU  ArchlTes,  440  (lit 
•ertea). 

1772.-— John  Pattenon,  October  1 0th,  in  place  of  Bayard,  declined. 

ITTO^gaftharlah  Hood,  aotinf  Ibr  the  eollaetor;  10  0.  B.,  90. 

1774.— Lachlane  Maclean.    John  Patterson,^  depa|y. 

UvDEB  TBB  Stats  or  PnnriTLTAKU. 
Sharp  Delany,  appointed ...^.............Mareh  16, 1784 

UVOXB  TBS  UWITXD  STATM. 

to  6«  01M  diJfrM,  JWy  31, 1780.    Act  of  JW^  4. 1780,  fmr  lading 


1710.  Sharp  Delany.* 

1790.  Geoise  Latimer. 

1802.  Peter  Mnblenberc. 

1807.  John  Shee. 

1800.  John  Steele. 

1827.  Willlani  Jonea. 

1820.  Jamee  Nelson  Barker. 

1838.  Kx-OofTemor  George  Wolf. 

1840.  JoaathaD  Boberta. 

1848.  ThonaaS.  Smith. 

1848.  Oal¥in  Blythe. 

1846.  Henry  Horn. 


1840.  James  Paga. 
1640.  WUllam  D.  Lewia.* 
1863.  Charles  Brown. 
1867.  Joseph  B.  Baker. 
1861.  WIlHam  B.  Thoaua. 

1866.  WUliam  F.  Johnston. 

1867.  Joseph  W.  OOce. 

1868.  Henry  D.  Moore. 
1870.  Jf^nW.  Forney. 
1872.  Seth  I.  Oomly. 
1877.  Alexander  P.  Tutton. 
1880.  John  F.  Hartranft^ 


SUBVETOBS^BNBBAL  OF  TBB  CUSTOMS. 
Umdxb  ms  GaowN. 


Patrick  Mlen,^  In  ofllce.....M ~.m..........6  mo. 

Bdward  Baudolph,*  in  offlce »..........9  mo. 

Col.  Bobert  Quarry,'  appwinted...... .9  mo. 

William  Keith,*  prerlooa  to Sept. 

George  Pheany,*  in  ofloe ...Feb. 

CONTBOLLBBS  OF  THB  GCSTOMa 
Uxnn  TBx  Cbowx. 


14,1600 
13, 1601 
—,1708 
27.1716 
6^1782^83 


Wnilam  Alexander,  in  offlce... „ — ,  1723 

Alexander  Barclayi  in  offlce. ..........—•  — ,  1749 

Christopher  Sanderson,  in  offlce 1766  to    1762 

Alexander  Barclay,  in  offlce................ — ,  1762 

lornlbrd  Lardner,  in  offlce — ,  1771 

Joobna  Loring,  In  offlce......^......... March   7,1771 

Zacbariah  Huod,  in  offlce ....1773  to    1776 


8UBTXT0BS  OF  THB  CUSTOMS  AT  FOBT  OF  PHILADBLPHIA. 

Chrletopher  Snowden,  appointed ...28   6  mo.,  1686 

Samuel  Land.^o  In  offlce 18   9  mo.,  1686 

John  Deplove,"  in  offlce.... Feb.     18, 1604-05 

Matthew  Blreh,it  |o  offlce. Nov.     21, 1606 

John  Jewell,"  in  offlce April   16,1608 

Col.  Btfbert  Qnarry^^  in  offlce ....« — ,  1600 

Patrick  Baird,  in  office — ,  1730 

William  Hero,  In  offlce —     — ,  1786 

Wlllkm  Sheppard,  In  offlce — ,  1768 

David  Drammond,^  in  offlce —     — ,  1772 

William  Macpheiaon,  appointed Sept.    19, 1789 

Walter  Stewart,  In  offlce 179J    to   1796 


1  On  the  tombstone  of  **  John  Patterson,  Esq.,**  in  Christ  Charch  grare- 
yard,  it  is  stated  he  waa  *a  natlTe  of  Ireland,  formerly  an  offlcer  In  the 
British  army,  and,  at  the  period  of  the  BoTolotion,  Collector  of  Cnstoma 
in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.**  He  was  bnried  Feb.  24, 1798.  Ooidon** 
'■PeDn^ylTanla,**e28. 

s  Died  May  19, 1700,  aged  rixty. 

•  Died  April  1»  1881,  aged  eighty-eight 

4  Flee  Tntton,  deceaaed;  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Feb.  11, 1881. 

•  IC.B.,207.  CIC.  B.,603. 
T  See  lat  Logan  Papers,  281. 

•  Meawin  of  the  Histerieal  Society,  4  toL,  880. 

•  1  ArchlTes,  386.  lo  i  o.  B.,  140. 
«  1  ArchlTM,  117.                                M 1  C.  R.,  501. 

u  1  C.  B.,  606-6.  M  Logan  Papers,  84. 

uiPnnid,200. 


William  Jackson,  appointed Jan. 

Dr.  William  Bache,  appointed 

James  Olnntworth,  in  offlce Oct. 

William  Dancan,ia  offlce..... ...1828 

George  W.  Riter.  appointed ......^838 

J.  Washington  Tyeon,  appointed .....mm...^— 

John  Q.  Watmungh,  appointed -Oct. 

Thomas  A.  Oooper,>*  appointed........ .-— 

John  DaTis,  of  Bocks  Connty 1845 

William  B.  Norris,  in  offlce 

Benben  Charles  Hale,  In  offlce — 

John  Hamilton,  Jr.,  in  offlce ^.,*—— 

B.  Reed  Meyer,  In  offlce ~— 

William  UartMaon,  In  offlce *— 

Bdward  O'Meam  Qoodrich.iT  anpolnted April 

Bdwin  H.  Nerin,  Jr.,  appointed Feb. 

George  F.  Leland,  appointed m. ^Jnly 


14,1706 
—,1808 
24, 1814-20 
to  1888 
to  1841 
—,1841 
—,1841 
—,1844 
to  1848 
—,1840 
—.1868 
—,1857 
—,1861 
—,1887 
23,1860 
—,1881 
80,1888 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  COMMI88IONBBS. 

SMilct<i^/iM«7,1872. 

M......Jane    — ,  1872 

April   11,1880 


John  H.  Yonng,^*  ^pointed. 
William  L.  Jamea,  appointed 


NATAL  OFFICEBS,  POBT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Bobert  Assheton,  in  offlce ...........1717    to    1727 

Dr.  Thomas  Onieme,i*  in  offlce ..1727    to    — 

Bobert  Cbarlee,*"  in  offlce before  — ,  1781 

Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  In  offlce 1740    to    1701 

Dr.  Fiederick  Phlle,  in  offlce 1770  and  ini 

Dr.  Darid  Finney,  in  offlce ^.........before  — ,  1773 

DaTid  Finney^n  in  offlce Nov.      4, 1778 

Blchard  Hockley,  in  offlce 1773  and  1774 

Got.  Blchard  Penn,"  in  offloe ..».1776    to    1776 

George  Bryan,  in  offloe ..........Jane    — ,  1776 

Dr.  Frederick  Phile,»  In  offloe .....April 

William  Macpheiaon,  in  offlce.. 1701 

Samnel  Clarke,  in  offlce..........~.........M....M.18l3 

WUllam  Jonea.  In  offlce 1884 

Philips.  Markley,  In  offlce — 1826 

John  PembertoD.ln  offlce April 

John  Horn,  In  offlce 1838 

Alexander  Fergoson,  In  offloe Sept. 

Bela  Badger,**  In  offlce April 

Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  in  offloe............. Not. 

Heaty  Wrlsh,*  in  offloe. ...^May 

Peter  C.  Ellmaker,  in  offloe -^ May 

N.P.  Bldred,  in  offlce... ie53 

Chambers  McKlbben,  In  offloe 1867 

Edward  Wallace,  in  offlce...^ 1861 

Joaeph  R.  Flanlgen,  in  offlce ~ 1866 

De  Witt  Clinton  Baxter,  in  offlce 1867 

John  A.  Hiestand,  In  offlce ....March   1, 1871 

Ex'GoTemor  James  Pollock,*  in  offlce JTeb.      7, 1870 

Edwin  H.  NeTln,  in  offlce. ,  1883 


6, 1777 
to  1813 
to  1824 
to  1826 
to    1820 

— ,  1829 
to    1840 

—,1840 

14. 1841 

18. 1842 
—,1846 
—,1849 
to  1867 
to  1861 
to  1860 
to  1807 
to    1871 


LOCATION  OF  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

1788.— At  the  dwelling  of  Petor  ETans,  deputy  collector. 

1743.- At  the  bonse  of  John  Nelson,  In  Chestnut  Street  W.  Alexan- 
der, deputy. 

1702.— At  the  house  of  John  Swift,  collector,  Frunt,  between  Arch  and 
Race  Streets. 

1784.— Comer  of  Black  Horse  Alley  and  Front  Street.  Sharp  Delany, 
collector. 

1791.— Southeast  comer  of  Walnut  and  Second  Streets.  Sharp  De- 
lany, collector. 

1796.— 119  South  Front  Street,  near  Walnnt  Sharp  Delany,  col- 
lector. 


1*  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  distinguished  actor. 

IT  Died  Jan.  28, 1881,  aged  fifty-six. 

u  Died  April  6, 1880,  aged  seTenty-two. 

IV  9  Pennvylrania  Archives  (2d  series),  p.  738;  Thomsa  Graeme,  vies 
Assheton,  deceased,  1727, 1740,1701. 

•0  Bawle*s  Eqnitj,  Appendix,  p.  32. 

a  A  son  of  Dr.  Darid  Finney ;  10  C.  B.,  109. 

^  The  GoTernor  appointed  himself ;  the  salary  was  six  hundred  pounds ; 
4  PennsylTania  ArchiTee,  000.  He  was  the  last  penon  to  hold  this 
offlce  under  the  crown. 

B  See  6  PennsylTania  ArchiTee,  298 ;  rsoommisrioned  Not.  9,  1787 
called  Phyla. 

M  Bcjeeted  by  the  Senate  on  Sept.  1, 1841. 

*  Appointed  In  May,  1846 ;  confirmed  February,  1840. 

»  Bx-GoTeraor  of  Penn^flTanla ;  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  ill 
a4Joaroment  on  March  4, 1879.  Benominated  March  11, 1879,  and  con- 
firmed April  4, 1879.  The  naTal  officer  is  an  offlcer  of  the  United  Statea 
customs.  See  Statutes  at  Large,  606,  Act  of  March  2, 1790.  Term  of 
(rfBoe,  four  yean. 
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1798.— Daring  yellow  fsTar  at  CongreM  Hall,  wutbeact  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Cbeiitnnt  Streets.    Sharp  Delanj,  ooUector. 

1802  to  1810<— At  Garpenten*  HalC  Oheetnat  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth. 

1810,  Jnly  12.— Second  Street,  below  Dock,  weet  tide. 

1845.— United  SUtee  Bank  bnfldlng,  Cheetnot  Street,  below  Fourth. 


FOREIGN  CONSULS  AT 

Argentine  Bepoblic,  B.  Shlppen. 
Anetrla-Hangary,    Lara    Weeter- 

gaard. 
Belglnm,  Dr.  Oharlee  E.  Sajoua. 
Brasll,  John  Maeon,  Jr. 
Chill,  E.  Shlppen. 
Colnmbia,  Annlbal  Gonzales  Tor- 


Denmark,  F.  F.  Mjrhlerts. 
Xeoador,  B.  Shlppen. 
France,  P.  De  Bontelllier. 
German  Empire,  0.  H.  Meyer. 
Great  Britain,  Bobert  Gbaries  Qlp- 

perton,  consul;  George  Cmmp, 

▼loe-consnl. 
Greece,  A.  H.  Lennox. 
Hajtl,  A.  H.  Lennox. 
Italy,  Connt  Gofhvdo  GallL 
Liberia,  Edward  S.  Morris. 


PHILADELPHIA  IN  1884. 

Mexico,  BafliMl  Tarrioe. 

Netherlands,  Lan  Westergaard. 

Nlearegna,  Henry  C.  Potter. 

Norway,  Lara  Westergaard. 

Orange  Free  State,  Chss.  W.  Biley. 

Paragnay,  Francis  Wells. 

Pern,  George  Blaese. 

Portugal,  John  Mason,  Jr. 

BuBsla,  Henry  Preant. 

Spain,  Antonio  Dlas  Mlrandl,  con- 
sul; Francisco  Moqjes  Merino, 
Tice-consul. 

Sweden,  L.  Westergaard. 

Switxerland,  Rudolph  Korsdi,  con- 
sul ;  Werner  Itschner,  rioe-oou- 
snl. 

Turkeyj  Henry  W.  Bartol. 

Uruguay,  Charles  W.  Matthews. 

Tenexnela,  Manuel  Martil^Carrion. 


Post-Ofioe. — The  commencemeDt  of  the  post  and 
letter  service  in  Philadelphia  will  go  back  to  the  Duke 
of  York's  times,  and  originated  in  the  necessities  of 
government.  By  the  act  of  Sept.  26, 1676,  it  was  held 
as  follows : 

"PuBUQUX  ArTAiBS. — Whereas,  this  Government  may  on  many  ooca- 
tions  be  disappointed  of  speedy  and  true  Information  of  Publiqoe  Af- 
fltin  out  of  England  as  well  as  out  of  our  Nclghbon*  Coloneyea,  To  the 
remedy  of  such  Aitnre  Inconveniences,  STcry  Constable  to  whom  any 
letten  may  come  Directed  to  the  QoTemeur,  Attested  on  the  Baeke 
side  the  letter  with  the  name  of  one  of  his  M^estles  prindpall  Secre- 
taryes  of  State,  or  with  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  Goremenn  of  any 
of  his  Mi^esties  Coloneyes  of  New  England ;  or  any  letter  Sent  ftt>m  the 
Goremenr  to  the  Sheriff,  or  any  of  the  Justices  of  the  York  shire  upon 
Long  Is  Land,  and  so  Attested  as  abovesaid,  shall  be  dispacht  by  srery 
such  Constable  within  three  houn  at  the  farthest  after  the  receipt 
thereof  to  the  next  Constable,  and  so  forwards  as  the  letter  directs  Upon 
the  penalty  of  40  Shillings  for  erery  hour**  delay,  And  in  such  cases  all 
Constables  are  Im  powered  to  PrcM  a  Sufflclent  horae  and  man  for  that 
purpoee,  Allowing  fbr  the  Man  and  Horae  Satisfaction  Six  pence  for 
each  miles  travel,  which  shall  be  discounted  to  such  Constable  in  the 
Publique  Bates.** 

Under  this  system  the  constables  were  the  first  post- 
masters, but  they  were  only  to  carry  public  letters  and 
communications.  By  the  great  law  of  March  1, 1688, 
passed  by  the  Assembly  under  Penn  at  Chester,  this 
law  was  substantially  re-enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Governor  and  the  dispatch  of  letters  concerning  public 
affairs.  The  constable  ceased,  however,  to  be  the  poet- 
master  in  all  cases,  and  became  a  forwarder  of  letters. 
It  was  directed  that  every  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff*, 
and  constable,  to  whose  hands  public  letters  should 
come  in  any  county  directed  to  the  Governor,  should 
dispatch  them  within  three  hours  at  the  fiirthest  after 
receipt  or  knowledge  thereof  to  the  next  sheriff*  or  con- 
stable, and  so  forward  as  the  letters  direct  upon  pen- 
alty of  twenty  shillings  for  every  hour's  delay.  The 
sheriffs  and  constables  were  empowered  to  press  either 
man  or  horse  for  that  service,  allowing  for  a  horse  or 
man  **  two  pence  by  ye  mile,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 


public  stock."  This  arrangement  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  private  persons  sending  letters  to  each  other. 
It  was  abrogated  by  act  of  William  and  Mary  in  1698. 

In  the  Pemberton  papers  it  is  said  that  the  first  post- 
office  was  set  up  by  William  Penn  in  July,  1683,  and 
that  Henry  Waldy,  of  Tacony,  was  given  authority 
to  conduct  the  service  and  "  to  supply  passengers  with 
Horses  fi-om  Phila.  to  New  Castle  or  to  the  Falls" 
(afterward  near  Trenton).  The  rates  were  to  be :  For 
letters  from  the  Falls  to  Philadelphia,  threepence; 
from  the  Falls  to  Chester,  five  pence;  from  the  Falls 
to  New  Castle,  seven  pence ;  from  the  Falls  to  Mary- 
land, nine  pence ;  firom  Philadelphia  to  Chester,  two 
pence ;  to  New  Castle  four  pence ;  and  to  Maryland 
sixpence.  This  post  went  once  a  week,  and  was  to  be 
fully  published  "  on  the  meeting-house  door  and  other 
public  places."  There  is  nothing  in  the  Colonial 
Records  or  Archives  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1691,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  granted  to  Thomas  Neale,  Esq.,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assignees  for  twenty-one 
years  full  power  and  authority  to  erect,  settle,  and 
establish  within  the  king's  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America,  one  or  more  office  or  offices  for  receiving  and 
despatching  letters  and  packets  by  post,  and  to  re- 
ceive, send,  and  deliver  the  same  under  such  rates  and 
sums  of  money  as  should  be  agreeable  to  the  rates  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Parliament  in  England,  or  as  the 
planters  and  others  should  agree  to  give  on  the  first 
settlement  Under  this  power  the  king's  Postmaster- 
General  of  England,  at  the  request  of  Neale,  deputed 
Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  "  to  Govern  and 
Manage  the  said  General  Poet-Office  for  and  through- 
out all  the  King's  plantations  and  Colonies  in  the  main 
land  or  Continent  of  America  and  the  Islands  adjacent 
thereto.  Hamilton  applied  to  the  Lieut.-Gtov.  and 
Council  of  Penna.,  May  19, 1797,  for  an  encourage- 
ment to  support  the  Post,  and  the  Council  Voted  that 
a  Bill  be  prepared  for  encouragement  to  support  ye 
post  both  by  the  publick  and  upon  private  letters. 
The  Act  was  prepared  and  passed  in  the  same  year." 
In  the  preamble  it  was  stated  **  that  the  mantaining 
of  mutual  and  speedy  Correspondencies  is  very  Bene- 
ficial to  the  King  and  his  Subjects,  and  a  great  en- 
couragement to  trade,  and  that  the  same  is  best  carried 
on  and  managed  by  Publick  Post.  As  weU  as  for 
preventing  Inconveniences  which  heretofore  have 
hapned  for  want  thereof,  as  for  a  certain,  safe,  and 
speedy  Dispatch,  carrying  and  re-carrying  of  all  Letters 
and  Pacquets  of  Letters  by  Post  to  and  from  all  parts 
and  places  within  the  Continent  of  America  and 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  that  the  well  ordering 
thereof  is  matter  of  General  Concernm*  and  of  great 
advantage.  The  act  then  went  on  to  declare  that 
there  be  from  henceforth  one  general  letter  office 
erected  and  established  within  the  town  of  Phila."  ^ 

The  act  established  the  following  rates  and  regula- 

1  *•  Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia,**  John  HIU  Martin. 
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tiona :  Every  single  letter  might  contain  merchants' 
accounts  (none  exceeding  one  sheet  of  paper),  bills  of 
lading,  gazettes,  invoices,  or  bills  of  exchange  (if  they 
did  not  exceed  one  sheet  of  paper) .  A  packet  was  to  be 
accoanted  three  letters,  at  the  least.  If  any  letters  or 
packets  should  lie  or  remain  in  the  post-office  uncalled 
for  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  postmaster 
might  send  them  forth  to  the  houses  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  directed,  and  receive  therefor  one 
penny  more.  Letters  directed  to  or  going  from  the  Pro- 
prietary or  Governor  were  to  be  free.  Persons  employed 
in  the  several  stages  within  the  province  and  territo- 
ries might  pass  or  repass  every  ferry  without  paying 
either  for  his  own  passage  or  for  his  horses'.  Ferry- 
masters  who  refused  transportation  were  liable  to  five 
pounds'  fine.  Ship-letters  were  also  matters  of  con- 
cern, aa  is  shown  by  the  second  preamble:  "And 
whereas,  upon  the  arrival  of  Ships  into  the  Several 
ports  of  this  province,  many  Letters  directed  to  Sev- 
eral Merchants  and  others  have  been  detained  long, 
to  the  great  damage  of  ye  merchants,  and  want  of 
that  Speedy  Advice  which  they  might  have  had  if  the 
same  had  forth  with  been  dispatched.  And  sometimes 
such  Lfetters  have  been  delivered  by  the  Masters  or 
Passengers  of  such  Ships  to  ignorant  and  Loose  hands 
that  understand  not  the  ways  and  means  of  speedy 
Conveyance  and  Delivery  of  Letters,  whereby  great 
Prejudice  hath  acrued  to  the  affairs  of  merchants  and 
others,  as  well  as  by  the  miscarriage  of  many  letters, 
As  many  times  by  opening  of  the  same  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Correspondencies  and  Secrets  of  Merch*".'' 
It  was,  therefore,  directed  that  all  letters  and  packets 
brought  into  the  province  by  any  ship  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  master  of  the  general  letter-office  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  delivered  by  him  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  same.  A  fine  of  twenty  shillings 
might  be  recovered  against  any  master  who  refused  to 
deliver  such  letters  to  the  post-office,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  shipmaster  it  was  directed  that  he 
should  receive  from  the  master  of  the  post-office  one 
penny  for  every  such  letter  delivered  to  him.  There 
was  an  exception  in  £Eivor  of  letters  passing  between 
consignors  by  the  vessel  and  the  merchants,  masters, 
or  owners,  and  in  favor  of  any  special  messenger  sent 
on  purpose  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  deliver  it  to 
some  other  person.  Any  attempt  to  set  up  a  private 
post  (to  the  injury  of  the  postmaster)  for  hire,  or  to 
"  set  up  or  employ  any  spot,  Post- House,  Post-Paquet, 
Boat,  or  Conveyance  whatsoever,  for  carrying,  convey- 
ing, or  re-carrying  any  Lett"  or  Pacquets  by  Sea  or 
Land,"  was  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  forty  pounds. 
The  act  was  to  remain  in  force  seven  years.  The 
postage-rates  were  as  follows :  For  every  single  letter 
to  or  from  Boston  or  Rhode  Island,  eighteen  pence, 
and  BO  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  quantity  of 
letters. 

Single  letters  to  or  from  Philadelphia,  Piscataway, 
and  other  parts  to  the  eastward  of  Boston,  two  shil- 
lings ;   to   or  from    the   post-road   in    Connecticut 


Colony,  one  shilling;  to  or  from  New  York,  eight 
pence ;  to  or  from  any  place  within  eighty  miles  of 
Philadelphia,  sixpence;  to  or  from  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  eighteen  pence.  These  rates  were  provided 
the  letters  went  by  post.  If  delivered  into  the  office 
by  any  private  person,  rate  four  pence. 

For  letters  greater  than  single,  the  rates  were  to  be 
doubled. 

Under  this,  the  first  establishment  of  the  post  in 
Philadelphia,  Postmaster*General  Hamilton  ap- 
pointed Henry  Flower  to  be  his  deputy. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Hamilton's  post-office 
there  was  an  allowance  made  by  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for  three 
years.  This  sum  had  not  been  paid  in  1701,  when 
Hamilton  petitioned  the  Provincial  Council  for  the 
remuneration,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  treasurer 
pay  the  same  out  of  the  public  stock  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  sufficient  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose. 

When  €^n.  Braddock  arrived,  in  1753,  he  requested 
the  establishment  of  a  post  between  Philadelphia  and 
Winchester  for  the  forwarding  of  his  dispatches.  This 
request  was  laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  seems  to 
have  been  complied  with,  as  it  was  noted  in  May, 
1756,  that  the  western  post  had  not  yet  come  in, 
owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  ravages  of  Indians 
near  Winchester. 

Postmaster-General  Hamilton  died  in  Philadelphia 
in  1709.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  British  govern- 
ment took  possession  of  the  establishment  of  the  post- 
office,  and  thenceforth  it  was  managed  in  connection 
with  the  postal  service  of  the  British  government, 
with  chief  officers  at  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New 
York.  There  was  no  material  change  in  the  manage- 
ment or  system  by  reason  of  the  assumption  of  the 
management  of  the  post-office  under  the  royal  au- 
thority. 

The  advance  of  the  post-office  was  slow.  In  De- 
cember, 1717,  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  to  a  corre- 
spondent, **  We  have  a  settled  post  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  unto  us,  and  goes  through  all  our  northern 
colonies,  whereby  advices  from  Boston  unto  Williams- 
burg, in  Virginia,  is  completed  in  Four  Weeks,  frt>m 
March  to  December,  and  in  double  that  time  in  the 
other  months  of  the  year."  In  1727  the  mail  to 
Annapolis  went  from  Philadelphia  once  in  two  weeks 
in  summer,  and  once  a  month  in  winter  via  New 
Castle  to  the  Western  shore  and  back  to  the  Eastern 
shore.  The  mail  for  New  York  was  carried  weekly 
in  1729,  in  the  summer  time,  and  fortnightly  in  the 
winter  months.  For  this  reason  the  Pennsylvania  Oa- 
tette,  in  1729,  announced  that  during  the  fortnightly 
stage  to  New  York  the  paper  would  be  continued 
only  once  in  two  weeks.  Henry  Pratt  was  riding 
postmaster  for  all  the  stages  between  Philadelphia 
and  Newport,  in  Virginia,  in  1738.  He  set  out  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  and  returned  in  twenty- 
four  days.  In  1748,  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler,  re- 
marked that  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  arrived 
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reached  the  city,  many  iohabitanta  came  on  board 
asking  for  letters.  Those  not  called  for  were  taken  to 
the  Coffee-House  and  not  the  poet-ofiSce.  The  de- 
livery of  letters  from  the  post-office  to  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  intended  seems  not  to  have  been  re- 
newed as  a  custom,  which  was  required  by  the  act  of 
1797,  when  the  royal  authority  took  hold  of  the  poet- 
office. 

The  first  penny -post,  as  it  was  called  (meaning  the 
delivery  of  letters  from  the  post-office  to  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed),  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  1763.  At  the  same  time  the  advertising  of 
lists  of  letters  uncalled  for  commenced.  In  1754  an 
immense  advance  was  made  by  the  establishment  of 
a  mail  to  New  York  three  times  per  week  in  summer, 
and  once  a  week  in  winter.  In  the  next  year  Frank- 
lin, who  was  Postmaster-Oeneral,  speeded  the  mail  for 
New  England  by  sending  it  out  once  a  week  all  the 
year  round,  instead  of  once  a  fortnight,  as  formerly. 
By  this  arrangement  a  letter  could  be  sent  to  Boston 
and  a  reply  received  in  Philadelphia  in  three  weeks, 
instead  of  six  weeks,  as  formerly.  Newspapers  in 
1758  were  carried  by  the  post-riders  fifty  miles  for 
nine  pence  per  year,  and  one  shilling  sixpence  for 
one  hundred  miles.  As  no  paper  was  published  at 
this  time  oftener  than  once  a  week,  these  prices  com- 
prised fifty-two  deliveries.  It  is  supposed,  but  not 
known,  that  this  small  profit  was  a  personal  perquisite 
of  the  post-riders. 

The  stages  for  carrying  travelers  soon  became  more 
frequent  than  the  mails.  The  new  stage,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1756,  left  John  Butler's  sign  of  "  The  Death  of 
the  Fox,"  in  Strawberry  Alley,  for  New  York.  The 
trip  was  made  in  three  days,  and  a  return  in  three 
days  more,  made  one  trip  weekly  between  city  and 
city.  In  1765  this  was  improved  upon  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  stages  to  New  York  twice  a 
week.  They  also  required  three  days  for  the  trip,  but 
the  proprietors  must  have  owned  four  or  five  coaches. 
The  faxe  was  two  pence  per  mile.  The  ''  Flying  Ma- 
chine" set  up  by  John  Bamhill,  in  Elm  Street,  went  in 
the  summer  time  to  New  York  in  the  remarkably 
short  period  of  two  days.  Fare  through,  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  for  way  passengers,  threepence  per  mile.  The 
vehicles  used  were  wagons ;  the  seats  set  on  springs. 
John  Bessonet  &  Co.,  in  1773,  started  stage  coaches  to 
New  York,  through  in  two  days.  Fare  for  inside  pas- 
sengers, four  dollars ;  outside  passengers,  twenty  shil- 
lings. 

Up  to  the  time  of  (he  employment  of  steamboats, 
the  speed  was  not  much  greater.  The  latter,  upon 
the  Delaware  River  and  streams  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  were  enabled  to  shorten  the  time,  but  the 
stages  across  New  Jersey  were,  as  usual,  slow.  To  get 
to  New  York  in  one  day  was  a  matter  that  might  be 
accomplished  in  summer,  but  frequently  occupied  a 
day  and  a  half, — passengers  leaving  Philadelphia  in 
the  morning  slept  in  inns  upon  the  route  over  night, 
and  were  enabled  to  reach  the  city  of  New  York  on 


the  morning  of  the  next  day.  Even  as  late  as  July, 
1828,  the  United  Statea  OateUe  of  Philadelphia  chroni- 
cled the  fact  that  the  morning  papers  from  New  York 
were  received  at  their  office  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  were  printed,  nine  hours  and  forty-three  minutes 
from  New  York.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  time  of  travel  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  was  shortened  so  much  that 
passengers  were  carried  through  in  one  day. 

William  Goddard,  in  1774,  about  the  time  that  the 
First  Continental  Ck>ngre8S  was  in  session,  encouraged 
by  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  country,  endeav- 
ored  to  set  up  an  independent  post-office  establish- 
ment. Qoddard,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the  Peiin- 
sylvania  ChronieUf  had  been  surveyor  of  roads  and 
comptroller  of  the  post-office  establishment  under 
Franklin.  He  originated  a  plan  for  "  the  Ck>nstitu- 
tional  Post,"  and  traveled  over  the  country  to  obtain 
support.  His  proposition  was  that  subscriptions  should 
be  taken  up  to  maintain  the  post;  that  the  subscribers 
in  each  colony  should  annually  select  a  committee 
from  among  themselves;  and  that  the  committee  of 
each  colony  should  appoint  the  postmaster,  regulate 
the  rates  of  postage,  make  contracts  with  the  poet- 
riders;  to  have  charge  of  the  mails,  the  colonial 
postmasters  were  to  elect  the  Postmaster-General. 
GK>ddard  went  through  the  country  endeavoring  to 
gain  support  for  his  plan.  In  New  England  and  New 
York  he  was  encouraged,  but  he  made  few  friends  in 
Philadelphia.  At  a  meeting  of  mechanics,  about  Oc- 
tober, 1774,  his  plan  was  proposed  for  their  accept- 
ance, and  they  listened  to  some  of  his  letters  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  his  scheme,  but  they  refused  to 
listen  to  the  rest  of  them,  declaring  that  Americans 
had  their  hands  full,  without  setting  up  a  post  He 
established  his  route,  however,  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  perhaps  to  other  points,  and 
placed  his  post-office  at  the  London  Coffee-House, 
where  it  was  open  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  dosed 
for  want  of  patronage. 

As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  by  the  Continental 
Congress  that  it  was  necessary  to  supersede  the  royal 
authority,  the  importance  of  establishing  a  post-service 
was  recognized.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress, in  May,  1775,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  the  scheme  of  a  post  **  for  oonve3ing  letters 
and  intelligence  through  this  Continent"  In  July  an 
act  for  that  purpose  was  passed,  the  general  post-office 
to  be  at  Philadelphia,  The  Poatmaster-G^neral  nom- 
inated was  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  next  year  by  Richard  Bache.  It  was  directed 
that  there  should  be  formed  '*  a  line  of  posts  from  Fal- 
mouth, New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Greoigia,  with 
cross-posts  where  needful."  Under  this  arrangement  a 
new  system  was  established  for  carrying  the  mail.  The 
riders  ceased  to  go  through  from  one  extremity  of  the 
route  to  another,  as  Henry  Pratt  did  in  1788.  Mail 
riders  were  appointed  for  every  twenty-five  miles,  to 
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go  through  by  night  and  day,  carrying  the  mail  one 
way,  and  receiving  the  return  mail,  when  possible,  to 
be  carried  the  other  way  to  the  end  of  tiieir  station. 
At  the  same  time  advice  boats  were  ordered  to  be 
established  between  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
the  place  wherever  Congress  was  sitting.  They  were 
armed,  and  bad  a  right  to  carry  freights. 

As  soon  as  the  Federal  government  went  into  opera- 
tion, Congress  set  to  work  to  establish  the  post-office. 
By  act  of  Sept.  22, 1789,  it  was  resolved  that  there 
should  be  a  Poetmaster-General,  with  assistant  or 
derk  or  deputiefl,  the  postmaster  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  in  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office,  which  were  to  be  **  the  same  as  they  last 
were  under  the  resolutions  and  ordinances  of  the  late 
Congress."  This  was  only  an  act  to  continue  the 
post-office,  and  its  time  was  limited  to  a  year.  By  act 
of  1790,  August  4th,  it  was  again  continued  until 
March  4,  1791.  And  again  by  act  of  March  8, 1791, 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  All 
letters  to  and  from  the  treasurer,  comptroller  and 
auditor  of  the  treasury,  and  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury  on  public  service  were  to  go  free  of  post- 
age, and  the  Postmaster-General  was  to  extend  the 
carrying  of  the  mail  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Benning- 
ton, in  Vermont. 

On  the  20tb  of  February,  1792,  a  long  act  was 
passed  by  which  were  established  a  great  number  of 
poet-roads,  extending  from  Wiscasset,  Me.,  to  Savan- 
nah, in  Gkorgia,  passing  through  many  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  with  branches,  lateral  extensions,  cross 
extensions,  etc.,  extending  westward  in  all  the  States 
as  (bi  out  as  Lexington  and  Danville,  Ky.,  to  Hagers- 
town,  Chambersburg,  and  other  places.  It  was  directed 
that  a  general  post-office  should  be  established  at  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
then  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral should  have  authority  to  appoint  deputies  at  the 
offices.  He  was  to  provide  for  carrying  the  mails  '*  by 
stage-carriages  or  horses,  as  he  may  judge  most  expe- 
dient, and  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  deputy 
postmasters  should  discharge  their  duties.  Persons 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  mails,  or  of  any  horse 
or  carriage  carrying  the  same,  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  ferrymen  delaying  the  mail 
to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  half-hour  of  delay. 
Mails  were  to  be  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  letters 
until  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  for  forwarding. 
The  salary  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year,  and  of  his  assistants  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  without  fees  or  perquisites.  The  rates 
of  postage  were  heavy.  Th e  followi ng  was  the  postage 
to  be  charged  on  each  single  letter : 

GOBtS. 

Kot  ezo»ed{ng  Uiirty  mtiai ^....... 6 

Orer  80  and  not  ezceadlog   60  idIIm.^ «...«...    8 

**     Ml       **  **        inn     **  in 

••    100        -  -         16U     •*     „ 12U 

*    1«0        "  «         200     "     ^  16 

M    2U0         **  **  2fiO     **  17 

"    MO       ••  ••         360     "    80 

•*    360        •*  "         460     "     22 

**    460  milai  to  any  distance 26 


Bates  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  United  States 
packet-boats  or  vessels  provided  by  the  government : 

Canta. 

For  eadi  lingle  lattofM 8 

"        doable    " .  16 

"        triple     **    or  packet! 24 

Ship  letters  brought  into  the  United  States  to  be 
carried  at  the  same  rate. 

In  order  that  ship-letters  should  be  promptly  deliv- 
ered, it  was  directed  that  no  vessel  entering  port  should 
be  allowed  to  break  bulk  till  the  master  or  com- 
mander had  delivered  to  the  postmaster  all  letters 
brought  with  him  directed  to  persons  within  the 
United  States,  except  such  as  were  for  the  owners  or 
consignees.  The  shipmaster  was  to  receive  two  cents 
for  each  letter  so  delivered  to  the  post-office.  There 
were  penalties  for  delaying,  secreting,  opening,  em- 
bezzling, or  destroying  letters  by  persons  employed  in 
the  post-office  department,  penalty  or  such  fine  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  aggravations  of  the  ofiense.  But  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  letters  so  dealt  with  contained 
any  bank-note,  bill  of  exchange,  Treasury  warranty 
assignments  of  stock,  letter  of  credit,  promissory 
note,  with  other  valuable  papers  specially  named,  the 
punishment  was  to  be  death.  The  punishment  of 
robbing  the  mail,  or  a  carrier  of  the  mail,  was  death. 
Regulations  were  made  for  publishing  the  address  of 
letters  uncalled  for  every  three  months,  forwarding 
dead  letters  to  the  Postmaster-General  for  examination, 
and  return  of  valuable  articles  therein  to  the  person 
by  whom  the  letter  was  written.  Very  liberal  pro- 
visions were  made  for  sending  letters  free  by  offi- 
cers of  the  national  government,  congressmen,  etc. 
A  free  exchange  of  one  copy  of  a  newspaper  by  the 
printer  thereof,  and  sent  to  any  other  printer  of 
newspapers,  was  established.  Newspapers  conveyed 
in  the  mails  under  cover  open  at  one  end  were  to  be 
carried,  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  for  one 
cent,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  for  any  greater  dis- 
tance. One-half  of  the  newspaper  postage  was  al- 
lowed to  be  received  by  deputy  postmasters  for  their 
own  use.  Regarding  the  compensation  of  deputy 
postmasters,  this  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  by  salaries  and  commissions  on  the  amount  of 
business  done,  no  compensation  to  any  one  post- 
master to  exceed  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
This  act  was  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  acts  in 
relation  to  the  post-office,  there  being  modifications 
at  various  times  in  the  postage  charges,  the  establish- 
ment of  delivery  of  letters  to  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  methods  of  transportation,  compensa- 
tion to  postmasters  and  others,  and  many  other  modi- 
fications made  necessary  by  the  immense  changes  in 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  volume  of  correspondence  which  seems 
to  have  followed  every  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
postage. 
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LOCATION  or  POST-OFFICES  IN  PHILADKLPBIA. 

1728.— At  Aodrvw  Bradford**  houM,  6«oond  Street. 

1734.— In  Second  Street 

1737.— At  Franklin**  honie.  Market  Street. 

1771.— At  Fozeroft*s  houae.  Market  Street,  near  Fourth. 

1775.— At  Goddard't  Conatltutlonal  Poet-Offlce,  at  Coffee-Hooae,  ionth- 

weat  comer  Front  and  Market  Streeta. 
1782.(— At  Widow  Bndden*!  houae,  Front  Street,  below  Market,  eaat  aide. 
1784.— At  comer  of  Front  and  Market  Streeti. 
1786.— At  corner  of  Front  and  Cheatnut  Streeta. 
1790.— At  No.  7  South  Front  Street,  below  Market 
1791.— No.  36  South  Front  Street,  north  of  Cheatnut. 
1793.— During  yellow  fever,  at  old  college,  Fourth  Street  below  Arch. 
1794.— At  No.  34  South  Front  Street 
1797.— During  yellow  feTer,  at  Dunlap**  ttable,  Twelfth  Street,  below 

Market 
1798.— During  yellow  fever,  at  north  aide  of  Market  Street,  firat  houae 

weat  of  Elerenth  Street 
1799.— At  No.  27  South  Third  Street  below  BIbow  Lane,  eaet  aide. 
1799.— During  yellow  ferer,  at  the  upper  end  of  Market  Street 
1802.- During  yellow  ferer,  at  Danlap*8  stable.  Twelfth,  below  Market 

Street. 
1805,  September.— During  yellow  fever,  at  the  houae  of  Jamea  Traqualr, 

northeaat  comer  Tenth  and  Market  Streeta. 
1814,  June. — At  aouthweet  comer  of  Third  and  Market  Streeta. 
1816.— At  No.  27  South  Third  Street  for  a  short  time. 
1816.— At  No.  116  Cheatnut  Street  louth  aide,  corner  Oarpenters*  Court 
1828.— At  No.  107  Cheatnut  Street,  north  aide,  corner  Franklin  Place. 
1834.— At  Philadelphia  Xzchange.  north  aide,  on  Dock  Street. 
1864.— At  J«yne*s  building.  Dock  Street,  below  Third,  north  side. 
1863,  Febraaiy  87th.— Cheatnut  Street  below  Fifth,  south  aide. 
1884.— Northwest  ooraer  of  Ninth  and  Cheatnut  Streeta. 

The  carrier  delivery  of  the  Philadelphia  p08t-office 
covers  the  greatest  territory,  of  any  city  in  the  world, 
excepting  London.  The  New  York  poet-office  serves 
forty  square  miles  of  territory ;  the  Philadelphia  cen- 
tral office  serves  seventy  square  miles,  and  it  has  in 
addition  thirty  sub-stations  and  fifty  stamp  agencies, 
covering  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
square  miles,  all  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  London  postal  service  covers  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles. 

The  official  "  Post-Office  Guide*'  for  the  year  1883 
shows  the  relationship  of  Philadelphia  to  the  other 
large  offices  to  have  been : 


Number  of 
pieces  mailed. 

New  York 489.741,230 

Philadelphia.. 181,862,232 

Chicago 170,144,346 

Boston 140,881.496 

Cincinnati ».. 86,636,752 


Number  of 
pieces  mailed. 

St  Louia 80,627,232 

Baltimore 34,967,920 

Washington......... 28,937,206 

Indianapolia 13,282,434 


In  all  post-office  documents,  however,  of  late  years, 
Philadelphia  leads  the  list,  because  the  business  of  its 
office  is  conducted  with  the  least  number  of  errors  and 
greatest  profit. 

The  new  granite  building  fronting  on  Chestnut, 
Ninth,  and  Market  Streets,  erected  for  the  post-office. 
United  States  Court,  and  officers  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, was  occupied  and  opened  for  business  for 
the  first  time  in  March,  1884.  For  eleven  years  this 
expensive  edifice  has  been  spreading  and  rearing  its 
gray  granite  proportions,  until  now  (March  20,  1884), 
with  a  frontage  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- five  feet, 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty- four  feet  in  height,  it  is  the  latgest- 
looking  and  most  substantial  edifice,  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  City  Hall,  in  Philadelphia.    The  work  of 


digging  for  the  foundations  of  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture began  Oct.  11, 1873.  The  site  is  the  most  expen- 
sive that  has  ever  been  selected  for  a  post-office.  Its 
cost  alone  was  $1,491,200.99.  The  entire  cost  of  site, 
building,  furniture,  machinery,  and  interior  fixtures, 
when  completed,  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  about 
$8,000,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  building  itself  has 
only  been  about  $4,500,000. 

From  the  first  the  actual  work  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  A.  M.  Smedley,  with  John  Mc Arthur, 
Jr.,  as  nominal  superintendent  Jn  turn  H.  H.  Bing^ 
ham,  George  W.  Fairmao,  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  and 
Gen.  Hartranft,  as  postmasters,  have  been  custodians 
of  the  work  and  disbursing  agents  of  the  funds.  The 
latest  and  most  important  share  of  the  work  has /alien 
upon  Gen.  Huidekoper,  the  present  postmaster. 

As  a  comparison,  we  give  the  square  feet  of  area 
covered  by  the  six  largest  post-office  buildings  in  the 
United  States : 

Baltimore 29,600    Cincinnati ftO,100 

St.  Louia A 49,ci28    Philadelphia. 67,121 

New  York 49,323    Chicago 70,446 

While  the  Philadelphia  poet-office  does  not  cover 
the  largest  space,  it  is,  however,  the  finest,  most  com- 
plete, and  costly,  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  than 
any  other  post-office  building  in  the  country. 

Scanning  the  splendid  front  of  this  expensive  struc- 
ture, which  is  on  Ninth  Street,  the  eye  has  to  take  in 
at  a  glance  the  whole  five  stories,  extending  firom 
Chestnut  to  Market  Street,  a  long  stretch  of  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  of  massive  masonry,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  windows,  flanked  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Ionic  fluted  shafts  and  ten  immense  door- 
ways, each  porticoed  with  a  dozen  immense  granite 
columns,  standing  in  groups  of  two  at  each  side.  The 
central  part  of  the  front  rises  the  five  stories,  the  upper 
story  forming  a  part  of  the  dome,  which  is  heavy,  bat 
not  high.  This  central  part  is  five  windows  wide  down 
to  the  great  central  portico,  inclosing  the  three  central 
doors,  which  have  also  a  window  at  each  side.  It  pro- 
jects out  further  than  any  other  part  of  the  building, 
and  shows  a  little  more  elaboration  and  carefulness 
of  construction  than  the  rest.  Extending  from  this 
centre  toward  Chestnut  Street  are  three  sections,  each 
varying  in  projection,  and  three  similar  ones  extend 
to  Market  Street.  The  sections  nearest  the  centre  on 
each  side  are  set  back  flat,  and  are  each  seven  windows 
wide  above,  with  four  doors  and  six  windows  below. 
This  section,  like  the  two  sections,  each  three  windows 
wide,  adjoining  it  and  extending  to  the  corners,  is  but 
four  stories  h  igh.  The  windows  of  the  first  story,  reach- 
ing almost  from  floor  to  ceiling,  are  over  four  times  as 
high  as  a  full-grown  man,  and  the  windows  above,  al- 
though they  diminish  in  size,  are  proportionately  large. 
The  actual  heights  are : 


Height.  I 
feet.  in. 

Firat  atory « 27    3 

Second  atory 22    3 

Third  atoiy........ 20    0 

Fourth  atory.......... 16    6 


Height. 

feet.  in. 

Fifth  atory 18    6 

Dome M    8 


Total  height 188    11 


MUNICIPAL,  STATE,  AND  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS. 
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The  whole  eur&ce  of  the  front  and  eidee  ie  granite, 
irith  nothiDg  eb«  in  sight  Ui  break  the  grandeur  and 
harruoDj'  of  the  pile.  Even  the  plate-glanH  in  the 
walout  frames  of  the  windows  is  »et  back  so  fai  that 
in  ma  oblique  view  the  heavy  biIIh  and  jutting  sideii 
produce  an  almoHt  fortress-like  effect.  The  only  points 
at  which  tiill  round  granite  colmnna  are  introduced  are 
in  the  three  porticoes  ornamenting  the  principal  groupM 
of  doorways,  three  in  the  centrul  sectiun,  and  the  two 
nearest  the  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets  corners. 
There  they  slaud  out  boldly  on  stalwart  i>ede«'[a1a, 
and  support  the  usual  friese  and  fillet  with  round 
marble  teeth  or  colonettes,  forming  a  little  railing 
on  lop.     The  building  line  is  set  very  far  back  &oni 


storira.  The  Market  Street  side  is  an  exact  &c-«iinUe. 
In  all  probability  the  building  is  the  b«8t  designed  for 
'  its  purpose  of  any  erected  in  America.  Without  going 
;  into  the  details  of  the  Brrangement  of  the  upper  floois, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  actual  rooms  in  the 
building,  ranging  in  size  from  the  work-room,  in  which 
several  regiments  eould  drill,  to  the  •mollest,  which 
would  hold  at  least  a  fuU-siied  company.  There  are 
on  the  first  floor  seventeen  rooms;  on  the  second, 
fortyrooms;  on  the  third,  forty  rooms;  on  the  fourth, 
thirty-two  rooms  ;  and  on  the  fifth  fioor,  eleven  rooms, 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty  rooms.  The  doors, 
window- frames,  etc.,  all  through  the  building  are 
dark-red  mahogany.    The  furniture  is  the  same,  even 
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the  curb  line,  probably  fifty  feet,  and  from  the  line  of 
each  of  the  projecting  porticoes  to  the  other  a  low  rail- 
ing extends,  inclosing  a  space  of  twenty  or  tnenty-five 
feet,  which  helps  to  set  off  the  building.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  architecture  generally  preserved  within  as 
well  as  without  is  Romanesque. 

There  are  no  doors  on  either  the  Market  or  Chest- 
nut Street  sides.  On  Cheatnut  Street  a  plain  granite 
elevation,  with  forty-four  windows  in  it,  the  central 
section  five  windows  wide  for  four  stories,  with  three 
windows  on  each  side,  and  three  windows  on  top  in 
the  fifth  story,  or  attic,  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  The 
only  ornamental  feature  is  the  repetition  of  the  mezzo- 
portico  over  the  central  windowsot  the  first  and  second 


I  the  tables  in  the  post-office  work-room.  In  the  finer 
I  private  offices  there  is  leather  upholstery.  Some  of 
'■  the  carpets  are  old  gold  and  very  testbetic.  Every 
1  door  and  window  in  the  building  has  a  solid  iron  screen 
slid  into  the  wall,  and  when  these  are  in  place,  it  in 
asserted,  the  building  is  absolutely  fire-prouf.  These 
.  iron  doors  alone  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollara. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  six  hundred  incandescent 
electric  lights.  A  few  of  the  strikiug  and  interestiug 
facts  concerning  this  superb  building,  said  to  be  the 
,  finent  government  structure  outside  of  Washington, 
i  are  as  follows : 
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Iiength  of  fh>nt  corridor... 

Width  of  ftt>Dt  corridor 

Holglit  of  flrat  •toty 

LoDgth  of  work>rooro 

Deptn  of  work-room......... 

Namberof  roomt 

Nnmborof  windowi 

Sztorior  stona  oolamiM 

Xxterior  fluted  ibftfts 

Golumnt  io  work-room 

Lettor-dropt 

Lock^boxM... 

Totol  iqiiaro  feet  of  MVfti.. 
Electric  lights 


2Mfeet. 

18    « 

2fT    « 
8M    ** 
124    •« 
146 
236 

28 
824 

70 

17 

1,614 

67,121 

600 


Ooet  of  slto.. ......  $1,401,200 

Goet  of  building ^    4,608,800 

Fumltureaod  nwchlnery... 2,000,000 


KrtiinAted  total  coet.. 


••••••••••••••••••• 


...  |8,000/)00 


The  statistics  of  the  office  are  as  follows : 

Employee,  total ~  )  ,901 ^33 

Garrien  and  eub^arrien  /  ^™' 468 

Wagons 34 

Sub-etntioiu 30 

Stanipe,  annual  lalee $1,600,000 

Mall  matter  bandied,  pleoea  daily 600/100 

P0STHABTEB8  AT  TBI  CITT  OF  PHILADSLPHIA. 

1606.— Andrew  Hamilton,  Poetmaster-Oeneral ;  1  G.  K,  463. 

1608.— Henry  Flower,t  Stpk.  2, 1608. 

1707.— Capt  John  Hamilton;  2  Logan  Papon,  228. 

1722.— Henry  Plowar,  FoOer't  Ammieam  JroN<%,  1876,  p.  881. 

1726.— Andrew  Bradford. 

1737.— William  Spotiwood,  Poatmaster*Qeoerml. 

1737.~Bei^Jamln  Fkmoklln,  Harp9r*»  Magawkmt  Oelober,  1871. 

1763.— Benjamin  Franklin  and  Peter  Huntar,  Poatmaatare-Otnaral. 

1763.— William  Fkmnklln. 

1767.— Peter  Frankllo,  brother  of  BeiUamia ;  4  PenmgrlTania  ArchiTea, 

267. 
1760.— Joriah  F.  DaTenport  (about  this  time). 
1767.— J<Ao  Fozcroft,*  a  relattve  of  Fimnklln^  wifo. 
1774.— William  BnulfonL 
1776.— William  Fkmnklin,*  oailad  comptroUar  of  tha  geseial  poal-ofBee 

at  Philadelphia. 
1776.— Waiiam  Goddaid  •  (Oonetltntlonal  Poet). 
1776.— Richard  Bache,  dapnty  to  Franklin. 
1776.— Bichard  Beehe,  Poatmaatar-Oaneral.    He  was  appolotad  by  Oon- 

grcas  on  Mot.  7, 1776. 
1776.— Peter  Baynton. 
1782-89.— Bbeneaar  Haaard,  postmaster  to  the  United  Colonies. 


28,1782 
2,1788 
14, 1814 
26,1817 
16,1828 
11,1833 


James  Biysoa,  i^Voi^^^^  •••••*• MM.........MJan. 

Bobert  Patton,  appointed^..... .Oct. 

Dr.  Michael  Leio,  appointed ........Feb. 

Richard  Bache,  appolntod.........................,.Feb. 

Thomas  Sergeant,  appcrfnted ........April 

Jamee  Page,  appointed ....April      ..  ^ 

John  Crathorae  Montgomery,  appointed.....Mareh  28, 1841 

James  Boy^r.,  appointed ...........M..June    26, 1844 

Dr.  George  F.  Lehman,  appointed May      A,  1846 

William  J.  P.  White,  appointed May      9, 1849 

John  Mlller,«  appointed April     1, 1863 

I  Area  of  Mew  York  post<»fflce,  49,028  square  feet 

*  Ghaptor  60  of  the  laws  (nnprinted).  Session  1700-1,  an  act  was 
passed  for  erecting  and  eatablishlng  a  post-offloe  at  Philadelphia;  1 
Dallas  Laws,  16. 

*  John,  not  Thomas,  **  Journal  of  Hugh  Finlay,**  zxill.  and  zzlr. 

4  See  letter  In  the  XMawore  Oemnly  ApuUioan,  Jan.  28,  1876,  copied 

flrom  the  Bmiuphwiiia  MagazImM  of  1776,  as  follows,  which  explains 

itoelf: 

**OKiriaAL  Posi^FnoB,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  14, 1776. 

"It  haTing  been  found  rery  inoouTeulent  to  persons  concerned  in 

trade  that  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Mew  Xngland  sets  out  but  once 

a  forUilgbt  during  the  winter  season,  this  is  to  glTe  notice  that  the  Mew 

Bngland  mail  will  henceforth  go  once  a  week  the  year  round ;  where  a 

correspondence  may  be  carried  on  and  answer  obtained  to  letters  ba> 

tween  Philadelphia  and  Boeton  In  three  weeks,  which  used  In  the  winter 

to  require  six  weeks. 

"  By  command  of  Postmaster-Oeneral, 

**  WiLUAM  Fbahklxv,  Comptroller.** 

*  Bei^amln  Franklin,  Postmaster-General,  appointed  .William  Ooddard 
tunreyor  of  the  post  roads  and  comptroller  of  tha  post-offloe.  See 
«  Writings  of  William  L.  Goddard,"  1  toI.  zli. 

*  Died  Jan.  SO,  1878,  aged  slxty-flvs. 


Oldson  O.  Westcott,  appointed...................March  19, 1867 

Mathanlel  Bonmdalle  Browne,  aDpoloted.....Mait:h  30, 1869 

Gomelius  A.  Walborn,  appointed April    20, 1861 

Gharles  M.  Hall,  appointed...... ..^Oct.     — ,  1866 

Henry  H.  Bingham,  appointed March  23, 1867 

George  Walter  Fairman, appointed........ Dec     10, 1872 

Archibald  Louden  Snowden,  appointed Dec.      11, 1876 

John  Frederic  Hartranfl,  ^ipointed.. Feb.     17, 1879 

James  T.  Bingham,'  appointed............ July     — ,  1880 

Henry  S.  Huldekoper,  appointed Dec     — ^  1880 

XTnited  States  Mint. — Some  of  the  American  colo- 
nies either  issued  or  allowed  to  be  issued,  under  their 
authority,  various  coins  of  copper  and  silver,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  no  attempt  was  made  in  that  direction. 
The  record  is  extant  of  the  case  of  Charles  Pickering, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  man  in  some  authority  under  Penn, 
who  attempted  to  engage  in  a  coinage  speculation  in 
1688.  He  was  charged  before  Penn  himself  in  Council, 
on  the  28th  of  October  of  that  year,  with  being  con- 
cerned, together  with  Samuel  Buckley,  in  coining  pieces 
of  silver,  being  Spanish  bits  and  Boston  money.  This 
they  confessed,  and  acknowledged  that  they  had  pat 
out  some  of  those  new  bits,  '*  but  they  say  that  all 
their  money  was  as  good  silver  as  any  Spanish  money.'' 
The  trouble  seems  to  have  been  that,  although  the 
silver  was  pure,  there  was  too  much  of  an  alloy  of 
copper  or  brass.  Pickering  and  Buckley  alleged  that 
John  Bush  was  concerned  with  them  in  the  making 
of  the  bits,  which  Bush  denied.  It  was  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  proclamation  against  these  new  bits 
and  New  England  shillings,  and  that  they  should  be 
cried  down.  The  trial  was  a  peculiar  one.  The  Coun- 
cil ordered  a  special  grand  inquest  to  be  summoned 
and  examined,  and  appointed  a  special  attorney,  John 
White.  A  special  petit  jury  was  also  summoned. 
Pickering  said  that  nobody  should  lose  anything  by 
him ;  but  he  was  found  guilty,  together  with  Buckley 
and  Robert  Fenton,  who  had  made  the  seals  or  dies 
for  the  money.  Pickering  was  sentenced  to  pay  to 
every  person  who  should  bring  in  wi^in  the  space  of 
one  month  "  this  false,  Base,  and  Counterfeit  Coyne." 
The  pieces  so  redeemed  were  to  be  his  property,  but 
they  were  to  be  melted  in  gross  before  the  metal  was 
returned  to  him.  He  was  also  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  forty  pounds  '' toward  ye  building  of  a  Court  House 
in  this  Towne."  Buckley  was  fined  ten  pounds  ''  to- 
ward a  public  Court  House  here,''  while  Robert  Fen- 
ton, being  a  servant,  and  having  confessed  the  truth, 
was  only  sentenced  *^  to  sitt  an  hour  in  the  Stocks  to- 
morrow morning."  Pickering  suffered  very  little  by 
this  transaction,  and  afterward  held  public  situations 
of  trust.  His  coin  must  have  been  nearly  up  to  stand- 
ard value,  and  doubtless  was  redeemed  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  court. 

In  New  England  there  was  difficulty  after  the  first 
settlements  for  the  want  of  a  currency.  In  Maissachu- 
setts  they  tried  to  make  out  with  Indian  wampum  and 
seawant.  At  one  time  ''  country  pay,"  including  com, 
all  kinds  of  grain,  peas,  and  live-stock,  were  received 
at  the  colonial  treasury  for  taxes.  The  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  at  an  early  day  that 


f  Appointed  by  Hartranfl's  sureties  according  to  act  <^  Congress. 
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miuket-balls  of  full  bore  should  pass  currently  for  a 
fiulhing  each,  but  this  sort  of  legal  tender  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  No  man 
could  be  compelled  to  take  more  than  twelve  pence 
worth,  or  forty-eight  of  them  at  one  time.  This  sort 
of  money  could  not  have  been  of  plentiful  issue,  as 
afterward  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  a  law  to  the  effect  that  upon  executions 
on  judgments  for  old  debts  the  officers  of  the  law  might 
take  lands,  houses,  com,  cattle,  fish,  and  other  com- 
modities, which,  after  being  valued,  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  creditor  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt.  The 
only  bard  money  in  circulation  was  such  as  had  been 
brought  from  England,  with  Holland  and  other  for- 
eign coins.  These  colonists  were  continually  in  debt 
to  the  people  abroad,  firom  whom  they  obtained  sup- 
plies. The  merchants  in  the  English  and  Dutch 
West  Indies  drained  them  all  the  time  of  their  gold 
coin. 

In  1652  Maaaachusetts  resolved  to  establish  a  mint, 
a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  but  as 
as  there  was  no  king  in  England  at  the  time,  the  com- 
monwealth under  Cromwell  being  in  power,  it  was 
considered  expedient  to  take  the  risk.  The  Mint- 
House  was  established  at  Boston,  and  John  Hull  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Mint,  with  authority  to  coin 
twelvepence,  sixpence,  and  threepence  pieces.  They 
were  to  be  of  the  just  alloy  of  new  sterling  English 
money,  but  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  exported, 
they  were  ordered  to  be  of  less  value  by  two  pence  in 
the  shilling  than  the  English  coins,  and  lesser  pieces 
proportionally.  The  earliest  pieces,  bearing  the  date 
1650,  which  were  issued  by  this  authority,  had  on  one 
side  in  the  ceotre,  in  a  ring  of  dots,  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  a  pine-tree,  with  the  inscription,  *'  Massacho- 
sets.  N.  £."  On  the  other  side,  in  the  centre,  "  1650 ;" 
"  xii."  under  it,  and  upon  the  outer  circle  "  New .  Eng- 
land .  and."  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  these  coins  were  struck  in  Massachusetts  at 
alL  One  numismatist  believed  that  they  were  made 
in  New  Castle,  England,  while  another  says  that  they 
were  made  in  Newark,  England.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  up  here  this  interesting  subject  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts currency.  Commenced  in  an  invasion  of 
the  supreme  authority,  there  were  occasional  contests 
with  the  English  Mint  officers,  which  were  terminated 
in  1686  by  prohibiting  the  issue  by  the  Massachusetts 
Mint  of  sixpences,  groats,  and  pennies.  In  Maryland 
a  shilling  was  issued  bearing  a  bust  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
1659.  Various  pieces  of  copper  and  silver  were  issued 
between  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  and 
the  Revolution,  which  were  ascribed  to  various  North 
American  colonies,  as,  for  instance,  the  Carolina  half- 
penny, 1694;  the  New  England  half-penny,  1694. 
These  were  really  struck  in  Great  Britain,  with  others 
which  were  brought  over  to  America  and  circulated, 
among  them  the  Bosa  Americana,  1722,  and  afterward 
the  Granby  and  Connecticut  coppers,  Virginia  silver 
and  copper  half-pennies,  French  pieces  for  Louisiana, 


and  Spanish  pieces  for  Florida.  As  soon  as  the  Revo- 
lution had  fairly  set  in,  coining  became  quite  common. 
Private  speculators  struck  off  numerous  pieces  of  small 
value  in  copper  or  silver.  The  States,  which  were  not 
now  under  awe  of  the  royal  prerogative,  authorised 
coinage.  Even  England  came  to  our  assistance  by 
striking  pieces  at  nominal  values  beyond  their  worth, 
and  sending  them  over  to  this  country. 

Various  curious  pieces  were  brought  out,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  several  varieties  and  with 
different  designs,  in  copper  principally,  called  Wash- 
ington pennies  and  Washington  pieces ;  Continental 
currency,  1776;  Janus,  1776,  copper;  Massachusetts 
pine-tree  coppers,  1776 ;  U.  S.  A.  coppers,  supposed 
to  have  been  issued  in  1776;  Non  Depen— dens, 
status,  1778;  Nova  Constellatio,  copper  and  silver, 
1783  and  1785,  and  gold  in  1785 ;  Annapolis  shilling, 
sixpence  and  threepence,  1788;  Washington  cent, 
1783;  Washington  tokens,  1788;  Confederatio,  cop- 
per, 1785.  Several  pieces  in  copper  were  iasued  under 
authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  a  large  num- 
ber under  authority  of  Connecticut,  and  many  under 
the  law  of  New  Jersey  between  1776  and  1788.  New 
York,  in  1786-87,  authorized  the  coining  of  copper 
and  gold  coins. 

In  1786,  October  16th,  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration passed  an  ordinance  for  establishing  a  Mint  of 
the  United  States  and  for  regulating  the  value  and  the 
alloy  of  the  coin  thereof.  A  contract  was  made,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1787,  the  government  ordered  that 
its  copper  coin  should  bear  the  following  inscriptions 
and  devices : 

Device, — A  dial,  with  the  hours  expressed  upon  the 
face,  with  "  Aigio"  on  the  left  and  "  1787"  on  the 
rights  A  meridian  sun  above  the  dial,  and  below  it 
the 

Legend, — ''  Mind  your  Business." 

Bevene, — Thirteen  circles,  linked  together,  forming 
a  large  circle.  In  the  centre  of  the  same  a  small 
circle,  with  "  United  States."  Around  it  and  in  the 
centre,  "  We  are  one." 

This  piece  was  coined  by  contract,  and  was  the  only 
legal  coinage  of  the  United  States  copper  coins  until 
the  year  1798,  except  the  experimental  pieces  of  three 
varieties,  coined  in  1791,  and  called  the  Washington 
cent 

On  the  8d  of  March,  1791,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  established  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, passed  the  following  resolution : 

'*  That  a  Mint  shall  be  established  under  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

"  Beaolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  engaged 
such  principal  artists  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
preceding  resolution  into  effect,  and  to  stipulate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  service,  and  also  to 
cause  to  be  procured  such  apparatus  as  shall  be 
requisite  for  the  same  purpose." 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  Congress  passed  **  an  act 
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establishing  a  Mint  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
United  States. 

"  That  a  Mint  for  the  national  coinage  be  and  the 
same  is  established,  to  be  situate  and  carried  on  at  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
time  being ;  and  that  for  the  well-conducting  of  the 
business  of  the  said  mint  there  shall  be  the  following 
officers  and  persons,  namely :  a  director,  an  assay er,  a 
chief  coiner,  an  engraver,  a  treasurer." 

The  act  then  went  on  to  describe  the  duties  of  the 
officers.  The  director  ^'  shall  employ  as  many  clerks, 
workmen,  and  servants  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time 
fiud  necessary,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  He  shall  have  the 
chief  management  of  the  business  thereof,  and  shall 
superintend  all  other  officers  and  persons  who  shall  be 
employed  therein.  The  assayer  was  to  "  receive  and 
give  receipts  for  all  metals  which  may  lawfully  be 
brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  .  .  .  assay  all  such  of 
them  as  may  require  it,  and  .  .  .  and  deliver  them  to 
the  chief  Coiner  to  be  coined."  The  chief  coiner  was  to 
'*  cause  to  be  coined  all  metals  which  shall  be  received 
by  him  for  that  purpose.''  The  engraver  was  to  "  sink 
and  prepare  the  necessary  dies  for  such  coinage,  with 
the  proper  devices  and  inscriptions,"  but  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  chief  coiner 
and  engraver  to  be  performed  by  one  person.  The 
treasurer  was  to  "  receive  from  the  chief  coiner  all  the 
coins  that  shall  have  been  struck,  and  shall  pay  or  de- 
liver them  to  the  persons  respectively  to  whom  the 
same  ought  to  be  paid  or  delivered.  He  shall,  more- 
over, receive  and  safely  keep  all  monies  which  shall 
be  for  the  use,  maintenance,  and  support  of  the  Mint, 
and  shall  disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  signed  by 
the  director."  Each  of  these  officers  was  to  give  a 
bond,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  and  diligent  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  yearly  salaries  of 
these  officers  were  as  follows :  Director,  $2000 ;  assayer, 
$1500 ;  chief  coiner,  $1500 ;  engraver,  $1200 ;  treas- 
urer, $1200;  to  each  clerk,  not  exceeding  $500;  and 
to  subordinate  workmen  and  servants,  such  wages  and 
allowances  as  are  customary  and  reasonable.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  provided  and  put  in  proper  condition  such 
buildings  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  iippear  to  him 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  same  Mint.  The  coins  were  to  be  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper.  The  gold  coins  were  to  be  eagles, 
value  of  $10  or  units,  and  to  contain  247  grains,  and 
t  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of  standard 
gold ;  half-eagles,  each  of  the  value  of  $5,  and  quar- 
ter-eagles, each  of  the  value  of  $2.50,  were  to  be  of 
relative  proportions  of  pure  and  standard  gold.  The 
dollar  was  to  be  of  "  the  value  of  a  Spanish  Mill  Dol- 
lar, as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  871 
Grains,  and  ^  parts  of  a  Grain  of  pure,  or  416  Grains 
of  Standard  Silver.   The  Half  Dollar  and  the  Quarter 


Dollar  were  to  be  of  proportion  in  the  amount  of  pure 
and  standard  metal.  The  Disme  was  to  be  the  value 
of  -^  of  a  dollar,  in  the  same  proportions  of  pure  and 
standard  metal,  and  the  Half  Disme  was  to  be  the 
value  of  ^th  of  a  dollar.  The  Cent  to  be  the  value 
of  100th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  to  contain  11  penny 
weights  of  copper.  The  half-cent  to  be  half  the  value 
of  the  other  in  the  weight  of  the  metal.  Section 
10th  said, — 

**  That  upon  the  said  coins,  respectively,  there  shall 
be  the  following  devices  and  legends,  namely :  Upon 
one  side  of  each  of  the  said  coins  there  shall  be  an 
impression  emblemati(f  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  word  Liberty,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage ; 
and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  Gk>ld  and  Silver 
Coins  there  shall  be  the  figure  or  representation  of  an 
Eagle  with  this  Inscription :  '  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;'  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  Copper  coins 
there  shall  be  an  inscription  which  shall  express  the 
denomination  of  the  piece,  namely :  cent,  or  half  cent, 
as  the  case  may  require." 

The  proportional  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  fixed  as 
15  to  1,  according  to  the  quantity  in  weight  of  pure 
gold  or  pure  silver.  Every  15  pounds  weight  of  pure 
silver  was  to  be  of  equal  value,  in  all  payments,  with 
1  pound  weight  of  pure  gold.  The  standard  for  gold 
coins  was  11  parts  fine  to  1  part  alloy.  The  alloy  to 
be  composed  of  silver  and  copper  in  such  proportions, 
not  exceeding  one-half  silver,  as  should  be  found  conve- 
nient. The  standard  for  silver  coins  was  to  be  1485 
parts  fine  to  179  parts  alloy,  or  1485  parts  in  1664  parts 
of  the  entire  weight  of  pure  silver.  Gold  and  silver 
coins  struck  at  the  Mint  were  declared  to  be  legal 
tender.  There  were  directions  for  an  annual  assay 
and  other  necessary  matters.  By  the  act  of  March  8, 
1795,  an  additional  officer  was  directed  to  be  appointed 
in  the  Mint  by  the  name  of  "  The  Melter  and  Re- 
finer." He  was  to  take  charge  of  all  copper,  silver, 
and  gold  bullion  delivered  out  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Mint,  after  it  had  been  assayed,  and  to  reduce  the 
same  into  bars  or  ingots  fit  for  the  rolling-mills,  and 
then  to  deliver  them  to  the  coiner  or  treasurer,  as  the' 
director  shall  deem  expedient.  He  was  to  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $6000  for  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  was  allowed  a  salary  of  $1500  per  year.  It  will 
be  observed  that  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
1792,  the  Mint  was  to  be  located  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being.  After  Congress  went  to 
Washington  City,  the  act  of  March  3, 1801,  declared 
that  the  Mint  should  remain  in  Philadelphia  until 
the  4th  of  March,  1808.  This  act  for  continuing  the 
Mint  was  revived  time  after  time  for  terms  of  five 
years.  In  1828,  May  19th,  it  was  enacted  that  the  act 
of  8d  of  March,  1801,  concerning  the  Mint,  should  be 
revived  and  continued  in  force  and  operation  "  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law."  Practically  this  made 
the  position  of  the  Mint  more  permanent.  Fifty-six 
years  have  rolled  on,  and  the  location  in  Philadelphia 
has  not  been  disturbed,  although  there  have  been  oc- 
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casional  efforts  to  remove  the  instilution  to  other 
cities. 

Under  the  act  of  1791  the  President  was  authorized 
to  employ  artists,  etc,  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
a  Mint  During  the  time  that  succeeded  the  passage 
of  that  act  and  the  full  Mint  Act  of  1792,  it  is  believed 
that  experiments  were  made  in  coinage  in  Philadel- 
phia. John  Harper,  a  manufacturer  of  saws  at  the 
comer  of  Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  is  credited  with 
the  coinage  of  one  of  the  Washington  pennies  of  1791, 
which  was  struck  in  his  cellar  upon  an  old  press  prob- 
ably imported  from  England,  and  aftemi'ards  used  in 
the  Mint  The  piece  ascribed  to  Harper's  press  was 
of  copper.  It  bears  a  clumsy  likeness  of  Washington 
attired  in  military  costume,  his  hair  dressed  with  a 
cue  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  date  1791;  legend, 
"  Washington  President"  On  the  reverse  appears  the 
upright  eagle  with  wings  outspread,  his  claws  grasp- 
ing respectively  the  olive-branch  and  thirteen  arrows. 
The  national  escutcheon  is  on  his  breast,  and  the  motto 
''  Unum  £  Pluribus,"  inscribed  upon  the  ribbon  which 
is  held  in  the  beak.  There  are  no  stars  on  this  coin. 
In  1792  a  copper  coin  much  resembling  the  above,  de- 
signed by  Adam  Getz,  engraver,  of  Lancaster,  together 
with  some  silver  half-crowns  from  the  same  die,  are 
said  to  have  been  struck  under  the  superintendence  of 
Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  was  for  many  years  chief  coiner 
of  the  Mint,  upon  a  press  manu&ctured  by  Mr.  Harper 
in  a  cellar  on  Sixth  Street,  nearly  opposite  Carpenter. 
In  1792  a  half-dime  was  prepared,  with  the  female 
head  wearing  ear-rings,  and  the  hair  brushed  back  in 
the  fiishion  of  the  time.  It  is  said  that  the  features 
of  the  &ce  resemble  those  of  Mrs.  Washington.  On 
the  other  side  an  eagle  shaped  something  like  a  hawk 
was  represented  flying  beneath  the  words  "  half  disme" 
above  a  star.  On  the  face  was  the  legend  "  Lib.  par.  of 
Science  and  Industry"  (Liberty  parent  of  Science  and 
Industry),  and  on  the  reverse  **  Uni.  States  of  Amer- 
ica." These  pieces  were  struck  at  Harper's  cellar. 
Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  from  a  deposit  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  made  by  Wash- 
ington himself.  The  pieces  were  distributed  by  him 
to  particular  friends  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  were  never  intended  to  be  currency.  The  act  of 
1792  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  placing  the  head  of 
Washington  upon  the  national  coin,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented that  he  discouraged  such  devices,  and  selected 
the  female  head  of  Liberty  instead. 

Under  the  act  of  1792,  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
put  the  Mint  in  working  order  was  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  who  should  have  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment Washington  selected  for  director  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  the  astronomer,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1792. 
Henry  Voight,  watch-maker,  assistant  of  John  Fitch 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  of  the  first  steam- 
boat, was  made  chief  coiner,  and  Tristram  Dalton 
treasurer.  In  the  succeeding  year  Albion  Cox  was 
appointed  chief  assayer,  and  Robert  Scot  engraver. 
The  first  matter  of  importance  was  to  obtain  the  proper 
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buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  machinery  and 
the  officers  of  the  establishment.  For  this  purpose  a 
lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street,  north 
of  Farmer's  Alley  [afterward  Sugar  Alley,  afterward 
Farmer's  Street,  and  now  Filbert  Street],  was  pur- 
chased. There  was  an  old  stiU-house  and  other  build- 
ings upon  it.  On  the  19th  of  July  six  men  were 
employed  in  removing  the  buildings.  On  the  81  st  of 
July  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  David  Bitten- 
house,  and  work  was  commenced  at  once.  The  foun- 
dation was  ready  for  the  superstructure  on  the  25th  of 
August  The  frame-work  was  raised  in  the  afternoon 
Qf  that  day.  Preparations  were  made  in  the  "  shop" 
for  setting  up  bellows,  etc.,  on  the  7th  of  September. 
Six  pounds  of  old  copper  were  bought  for  the  Mint,  at 
one  shilling  threepence  per  pound,  three  days  after- 
ward, being  the  first  metal  for  coinage.  Three  coin- 
ing-presses, imported  from  England,  arrived  September 
25th,  and  were  put  in  operation  about  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. Washington,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  Nov.  6, 
1792,  said,  "  There  has  also  been  a  small  beginning  in 
the  coinage  of  half-dimes,  the  want  of  small  coins  in 
circulation  calling  the  first  attention  to  then^."  There 
were  coined  in  1792  the  dime  and  half-dime  and  the 
cent  The  silver  dollar  and  half-dollar  were  coined  in 
1794,  and  gold  eagles  and  half-eagles  in  1795.  The 
Mint  building,  still  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh 
Street,  and  finished  in  1792,  was  the  first  piece  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
very  plain,  of  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a 
central  doorway  leading  to  a  hall,  which  ran  through 
to  back  buildings.  Space  on  each  side  of  the  hall 
was  used  for  offices.  In  the  rear,  in  old  wooden  build- 
ings, was  the  coining-room  and  melting  apartment. 
There  was  access  to  these  buildings  by  a  gateway 
upon  Farmer's  Alley,  which  opened  to  a  passage  run- 
ning between  the  front  and  back  buildings.  Up  to 
1816  the  work  of  coinage  at  the  Mint  was  done  by 
hand-  or  horse-power.  In  the  latter  year  the  use 
of  steam  was  introduced  for  operating  the  presses. 
During  the  yellow  fever  years,  1797-99  and  1802-3, 
the  work  of  the  Mint  was  suspended. 

Humble  as  it  really  was,  this  establishment  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  under  the  management  of 
eminent  men,  for  many  years.  The  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  the  population  and 
wealth,  rendered  it  necessary  that  better  quarters 
should  be  obtained.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President  considered  this  matter. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1829,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  Congress  making  a  liberal  provision  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  mint  A 
lot  of  ground  was  purchased  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Chestnut  and  Juniper  Streets,  extending  northward 
to  Olive  Street,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  front  by 
two  hundred  and  four  feet  deep.  The  architect  was 
William  Strickland.  He  furnished  the  design  for  a 
building  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the  celebrated 
Grecian  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  near  Athens,  having 
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porticoei,  aisty  feet  front,  with  six  pillars  of  the  Ionic 
order  upon  the  north  and  south  fronts.  The  buildings 
consiNt  of  a  basemeot,  principal  and  attic  stories. 
The  front  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  and 
the  building  carried  of  that  width  from  utreet  to 
street  ooe  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet,  includin); 
therein  two  porticoes,  each  of  twenty-seveo  feet  in 
depth,  making  the  building  space  one  hundred  and 
twentj-three  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  feet  deep,  leaving  small  open  spaces  on  the  east 
and  west  sides.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  4, 
1829,  by  Samuel  Moore,  then  director  of  the  Mint, 
hut  the  edifice  was  not  finished  and  occupied  until 
Hay,  1S33.  The  form  of  the  building  was  a  quad- 
rangle, with  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  filty-Gve  by 
eighty-four  feet  in  space.  It  was  overlooked  from 
piazzas  in  each  story  connected  with  all  parts  of  the 
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building,  and  to  ^ve  additional  light  to  the  various 
departments.  The  officers'  rooms,  vaults,  etc.,  were  on 
the  Chestnut  Street  front,  and  part  of  the  western 
flank  was  arched  in  a  complete  fire-proof  manner. 
The  entrance  was  from  the  south  portico  into  a.  cir- 
cular vesUbule,  communicating  immediately  with  the 
apartments  of  the  director  and  treasurer,  and  arched 
passages  with  those  of  the  chief  coiner,  melter,  and 
refiner,  and  with  the  rooms  for  receiving  bullion  and 
delivering  coins.  The  east  flank  and  nortii  section  of 
the  edifice  contained  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
operations  of  the  chief  coiner.  There  were  two  rooms 
for  laminating  ingotA  of  fidy-five  feet  by  forty,  opening 
to  the  north  portico.  The  propelling  steam-power 
was  placed  in  the  basement  story.  A  range  of  apart- 
ments extending  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by 
thirty-two,  was  appropriated  to  the  more  immediate 
operations  of  coinage  and  the  machinery  connected 
therewith.  The  principal  coinage-room,  thirty-seven 
feet  by  thirty-two,  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain ten  coining- presses.  The  west  flank  was  occupied 
by  the  melter  and  refiner,andaccommodatedinarange 
of  apartments  extending  ninety-five  feet  by  thirty- 
two.  The  principal  nelting-room  was  an  apartment 
of  thirty-seven  feet  by  thirty -two,  and  the  process  of 


gold  and  silver  parting,  for  which  a  contracted  space 
would  be  peculiarly  unfit,  was  provided  for  in  an 
apartment  of  fifty-three  feet  by  thirty-two.  The 
marble  staircase  in  each  wing  of  the  southern  front 
communicated  with  the  attic  story,  in  which,  on  the 
west,  were  the  apartments  of  the  asssyers  and  en- 
gravers, the  former  upon  the  west  and  the  latter  upon 
the  east. 

Upon  the  south  front,  in  the  second  story,  is  placed 
the  cabinet,  which  contains  not  only  specimens  of  all 
the  coins  struck  by  the  Mint,  but  many  curious  and 
rare   foreign   pieces.     Among  them   Is  the  "  widow's 
mite,"  the  smallest  in  value  of  all  ancient  coins  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Teetantent.    There  are 
coins  of  the  Greek  Republic  in  large  variety ;  coins 
of  ^gina,  claimed  to  have  been  struck  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ;    coins  of  Athens  and  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Hassilia,  settled  alwut  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  upon  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  on  the  spot  now  known  as  Mar- 
seilles, in  France ;  coins  of  the  Greek  mon- 
archies, dating  back  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty  yeara  before  Christ,  including  several 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Maeedon ;  coins 
of  Darius,  of  Persia;    Egyptian   pieces; 
Syrian  and  Hebrew  coins;  Boman  coins, 
over  one  thousand  in  number,  of  the  earlier 
periods ;  Imperial  coins,  from  Julius  Csesar 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
covering  eight  centuries;  Oriental  coins, 
from  Bunnah,  Biam,  and  China;  African 
ring  money ;  Japanese,  and  other  pieces  of 
moneyof  Extern  nations.  ModeruBnrope 
is  represented  by  French  coins,  covering 
one  thousand  years;  German,  Swiss,  Danish,  Norwe- 
gian, Swedish,  and  Russian  coins  in  great  variety  ;  and 
English  coins  from  an  early  period,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  coming  down  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria.  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  coins  are  numerous ;  Mexican,  Braiilian,  and 
South  American  coins  in  great  variety ;  coins  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  from  the  time  when  they  l>^;an  to 
be  civilized ;  the  American  colonial  coins  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  various    provinces;    the    Summer 
Islands  or  Bermudas  pieces;  and  coins  of  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies;  the  various  coins 
struck  for  use  in  the  United  States  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, including  the  rare  New  York  doubloon  of  1787, 
value  sixteen  dollars ;  the  Washington  cent,  so  called, 
in  variety,  and  various  tokens ;  also  a  full  collection 
of  medals  struck  by  order  of  Congress  aud  for  private 
purposes  to  commemorate  great  events,  as  well  as  for- 
eign medals  of  rarity  and  historical  value.    When  the 
Mint  was  finished  the  roof  was  covered  with  copper. 
The  intention  was  to  fhmish  commodious  quarters, 
but  the  growth  of  the  United  States  has  been  so  rapid, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Mint  so  great,  that  every 
available  inch  of  space  has  been  taken  up.    The 
court-yard  has  been  filled  with  buildings,  and  from 
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them,  oat  of  necessity,  ascends  a  tall  brick  chimney, 
towering  far  above  the  roofs,  and  being  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  classic  character  of  the  marble 
building  which  surrounds  this  structure  on  all  sides. 

The  interests  of  the  country — such  was  the  argu- 
ment— ^required  in  the  course  of  years  that  branch 
Mints  should  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Really  the  only  necessity  was  for  the 
placing  of  national  establishments  and  buildings  in 
the  sections  &vored,  and  the  distribution  of  offices 
and  salaries  among  their  residents.  Under  the  greed 
for  office,  frequent  assaults  have  been  made  upon  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia  with  effort  to  remove  it  else- 
where. Failing  in  the  full  endeavor,  partial  satisfac- 
tion has  been  given  to  local  feeling  by  the  establish- 
ment of  branches.  The  latter  have  really  been  of 
little  necessity  or  assistance,  and  have  only  divided 
work  which  the  parent  Mint  could  have  done  entirely. 
The  places  at  which  branch  Mints  or  assay-offices 
have  been  set  up  are  as  follows : 

lUreh  3, 1836.— Branch  at  the  city  of  New  Orltani  for  U»e  ootiiac*  of 
fold  and  aUtot. 

Mmreb  3, 1835.— Brmach  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C,  for  the 
ooinase  of  gold  only. 

March  3, 1836.— Bimneh  at  Dahlonega,  Lumpkin  Oo.,  Georgia,  for  the 
eolnaga  of  gold  only. 

UftS.— Branch  Mint  at  San  Frandaoo,  Oil. 

1863.— Branch  Mint  at  CkrM>n,  Not. 

1864.— Branch  Hint  at  Dallaa  City,  Oregon. 

18TS. — Branch  Mint  at  DenTer,  Col. 

FeK  12,  1878.— AMiy-ofllce  at  New  York  City. 

Jane  16, 1874.— Aaii^-ofBce  at  BoM  City,  Idaho. 

Teb.  IS,  1873.— Aaaay-offloe  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  eetabllahed  Instead  of 
tile  branch  Mint  there. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  added  very  ma- 
terially to  the  business  of  the  Mint.  The  first  delivery 
of  gold  from  that  State  was  described  as  follows  in  a 
letter  from  the  director  of  the  Mint  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Dec.  11, 1848 : 

"  On  the  8th  instant  we  received  the  first  deposit  of 
gold  from  California.  It  was  deposited  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Carter,  who  brought  it  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
lathmuii  route.  It  weighed  1804.59  ounces  troy.  .  .  . 
On  the  9th  another  deposit  was  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  which  weighed  228  ounces.  .  .  .  The  average 
value  per  ounce  of  the  bullion  before  melting  is 
♦18.06J." 

The  experience  of  the  Mint  authorities  in  relation 
to  American  gold  is  that  the  purest  deposits  are  found 
in  the  State  of  G^rgia.  The  largest  nugget  ever 
brought  to  the  Mint  came  from  California  in  1852, 
and  yielded  nearly  six  thousand  dollars  in  pure  gold. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  deposit  spurious  or  man- 
ufactured nuggets  at  the  Mint.  But  as  these  are  only 
accounted  for  according  to  the  amount  of  pure  metal 
found  in  them,  such  frauds  have  not  been  profitable 
to  the  persons  concerned.  €k)ld-dust  occurs  in  fine 
grains,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea, 
and  in  lumps  varying  in  siace  from  a  pea  to  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  a  crys- 
talline form.  The  changes  in  the  methods  of  West- 
ern mining  by  the  erection  of  melting  and  refining 


establishments  in  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the 
Pacific  States  has  materially  changed  the  character  of 
the  deposits  of  metals.  They  do  not  frequently  come 
now  in  the  native  condition  as  found  by  the  miner, 
but  in  the  shape  of  ingots  and  bars.  But  they  are 
not  pure,  and  require  remelting  and  separating  to 
obtain  the  gold  and  silver. 

In  1857  the  coining  of  nickel  pieces  was  commenced, 
with  copper  alloy.  The  three-cent  pieces  were  of  32 
grains ;  the  five-cent  pieces,  72^^  grains.  One-fourth 
was  nickel,  and  the  balance  copper.  The  bronze  pieces 
(one-  and  two-cent)  are  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  about 
95  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  2}  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  2} 
per  cent  of  tin.  The  one-cent  pieces  in  1870  weighed 
48  grains,  and  the  two-cent  pieces  96  grains.  The 
coining-presses  are  capable  of  making  from  70  to  120 
coins  per  minute,  and,  if  run  at  the  highest  capacity, 
double-eagles  to  the  surprising  value  of  134,000  could 
be  struck  in  one  minute.  The  presses  are  generally 
run  at  the  speed  of  80  pieces  to  the  minute.  These 
machines  are  exceedingly  delicate  in  the  adjustment 
The  deviation  of  a  hair's  breadth  would  spoil  a  coin. 

DIBSCT0B8. 
1792,  April  U.— DaTld  Rlttenhonae. 
1705,  Jaly  8.— Henij  William  De  SanMure. 
1795,  Oct.  28.— suae  Bondlnot 
1800,  Jan.  17.— Bobert  Pattenon. 
1884,  July  15.— Samnel  Moore. 
1836,  May  26.— Robert  M.  Pattereon. 
1861,  Jane  30.— George  N.  Bckert. 
1853,  April  4.— Thomas  M.  Pettlt 
1853,  Jane  3.— Jamee  Boei  Snowden. 
1861,  April  4.— £x*QoTemor  Jamee  Pollock. 

1866,  Oct  1.— WlllUm  Mlllward  (not  oonflrmed). 

1867,  April  1.— Henry  R.  LIndennan. 
1860,  May  1.— Jamee  Pollock  (eeoond  term). 

By  act  of  Congress,  May  12, 1878,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  was  established  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Mint 
at  Philadelphia  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
superintendent. 

SUPXBINTINDXNTS. 
1873.— Jamee  Pollock. 
1879,  March.— A.  Loudon  Snowden. 


TREASURERS  OF  THE 

1702,  April  14.  Trietimm  Dallon. 

1703.  Dr.  Nicholas  Way. 
1707.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rq^. 
1813.  Dr.  Jamee  Rush. 

.  Ex-Oovemor  William  Tind- 

tay. 
1841,  April  13.  Ex-GoTemor  Joeeph 
Rltner. 


UNITED  STATES  MINT. 
1841.  leaac  Roach. 
1847.  Jamee  Roei  Snowden. 
1862.  Xdwaid  0.  Dale. 
1853.  Daniel  Sturgeon. 
1858.  Jamee  H.  Walton. 

.  Archibald  Mclntyre. 

1866.  Ohamben  McKlbben. 


By  act  of  Congress,  April  7, 1868,  an  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  said  treasurer  became  thereby  in  effect 
the  treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  mint  was  virtually  abolished. 

ASSISTANT  TREASURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1868.  Chamben  McKibben.  1 1860.  George  Vyeter. 

CHIET  COINERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 
1792,  April.  Henry  Tolght.  1861.  Louie  R.  BroomaL 

1814.  Adam  Eokfeldt.  1863.  John  G.  Butler. 

1838.  Franklin  Peale.  1866.  A.  London  Snowden. 

1855.  George  K.  Chllda.  1877.  Oliver  0.  Boebyebell. 
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CHIEF  ASSATEBS,  UMITKD  STATES  MINT. 


1798.  Albion  Oox. 

—^.  Joteph  RIohardfon. 

.  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt 


1872.  William  E.  Bn  Bois. 

1881,  December.  Jacob  B.  Eckfeldt 


CHIEF  ENGRATERJS,  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 


1793.  Robert  Soot. 
1824.  William  KneaM. 
1840.  Ghriatlan  F.  Gobrecht 


1845,  Jan.  9.  Jamei  B.  Longacre. 
1868.  William  Barber. 
1880.  Charlee  E.  Barber. 


REFINERS  AND  IfELTEBS,  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 
Qfiet  e$tahU»ked  by  ad  of  Qmgnm,  Monk  S,  1796. 


1795.  Joeeph  Cloud. 

1838.  Franklin  Peale. 

1839.  Dr.  J.  R.  McClIntock. 


1846.  Richard  J.  McCollongfa. 
1860.  Jamee  0.  Booth. 


Archibald  Loudon  Snowden,  the  present  superinten- 
dent of  the  Mint,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
and  descends  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  great  ancestor  in  Philadelphia,  William 
Fairfax  Snowden,  came  from  Virginia,  and  was  the 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  what  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  "  Old  City  Proper,"  as  early  as  1669. 
His  son,  John  Snowden,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
August,  1686,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  merchants  of  the  city,  as  were  also 
his  son  and  grandson.  The  grandfather  of  Col. 
Snowden,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Randolph  Snowden, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1770,  and  his  &ther.  Dr. 
Isaac  Wayne  Snowden,  in  1794.  Dr.  Snowden  gradu- 
ated at  an  early  age  in  medicine,  and  entered  the 
military  service  under  Oen.  Jackson,  as  surgeon. 
He  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and 
in  the  Seminole  war.  At  the  close  of  the  Florida 
campaign — in  which  he  was  sevefely  wounded — Dr. 
Snowden  resigned  from  the  army,  and  settled  in  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  nine  miles  below  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  with  great 
success  until  his  death,  in  1850.  The  mother  of  Dr. 
Snowden  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Gustine,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  massacre  of  Wyoming. 
Her  father  subsequently  removed  from  the  Wyoming 
Valley  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  practiced  medicine 
for  many  years. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Snowden's  removal  to  Cumberland 
County,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Archibald  Lou- 
don, Esq.,  a  large  land-owner  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  and  from  this  union  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born. 

At  a  very  early  age  Col.  Snowden  was  sent  to  an 
academy,  and  subsequently  entered  Jefferson  (now 
Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  in  Washington, 
Pa.  Here  he  received  a  thorough  education,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  during  his  collegiate  course 
as  a  brilliant  and  effective  orator.  He  was  twice  se- 
lected by  the  literary  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member  as  class  orator.  On  the  completion  of  his 
collegiate  course  he  studied  law,  but  on  May  7, 1867, 
before  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  register  tendered  him  by  his  uncle,  the  late 


Hon.  James  Ross  Snowden,  then  director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  While  discharging  the  duties 
of  register  he  familiarized  himself  with  all  subjects 
relating  to  coinage. 

In  1866,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  office  of 
chief  coiner  of  the  Mint,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  Oct.  1, 1866. 

As  chief  coiner  of  the  Mint,  he  was  enabled  to  put 
into  practical  use  the  valuable  information  which  he 
had  been  diligently  acquiring  for  many  years,  and  also 
had  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  remarkable 
power  of  thorough  organization,  for  which  he  is  so 
justly  distinguished.  The  coining  department  soon 
felt  the  impulse  of  his  active  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
the  most  gratifying  results  followed.  While  thus 
prosecuting  with  great  ardor  and  enthusiasm  the  deli- 
cate and  important  work  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  lay  aside 
his  agreeable  and  congenial  duties  to  accept,  at  the 
request  of  President  Orant,  the  postmastership  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated,  and 
was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

He  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  Jan.  1, 1877, 
with  much  reluctance,  but  soon  manifested  as  post- 
master the  same  capacity  for  thorough  discipline  and 
organization  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  Mint. 
In  his  administration  of  the  postal  service  of  the  city 
he  gained  credit  for  himself  and  rendered  a  most  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  public.  Col.  Snowden's  recog- 
nized administrative  ability,  integrity  of  character,  and 
thorough  knowledge  on  all  matters  relating  to  coinage 
being  fully  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  as  well  as  by  the  public 
at  large,  general  satisfaction  was  manifested  when 
President  Hayes,  in  December,  1878,  voluntarily  ten- 
dered him  the  position  of  director  of  all  the  Mints 
of  the  United  States,  made  vacant,  by  the  expiration 
of  the  commission  of  Dr.  Linderman.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Linderman,  the  President  again  sent  for 
him,  and  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  place,  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  declined  previous  to  Dr.  Linder- 
man's  death  from  motives  of  delicacy,  having  long 
been  the  friend  of  the  late  director.  This  tempting 
and  very  complimentary  offer  he  again  declined,  giving 
as  his  reason  that  the  acceptance  would  necessitate  his 
removal  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

In  the  following  February  the  President  again  made 
him  a  voluntary  tender  of  office.  This  time  it  was  the 
superin tendency  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint ;  and  as  its 
acceptance  restored  him  to  a  service  agreeable  in  every 
particular,  and  permitted  him  to  remain  among  his 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  he  promptly  accepted,  was 
again  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Mint  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Col.  Snowden 
promptly  offered  his  services,  and,  under  authority 
from  the  Governor,  assisted  in  enlisting  and  organizing 
a  r^ment,  which  he  offered  to  the  State.  Declining  the 
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and  Dock  Creek,  about  the  intersection  of  Hudson'ti 
Alley  and  Harmony  Court.  The  construction  of  the 
new  coart>)iou8e  was  authorized  on  March  18, 1787, 
by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  after  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  plans  and  approval  of  that  which  was 
afterward  carried  out  by  the  county  commissioners. 
This  building  was  finished  in  March,  1789,  and  cost 
sixteen  thousand  dollars.  The  fitting  up  of  the 
interior  may  have  taken  up  the  greater  portion  of  that 
year.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  court  had  occu- 
pied it  before  it  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Con- 
g^ress.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  4, 
1789,  tendered  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress  the 
use  of  any  or  all  the  public  buildings  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  property  of  the  State,  "  and  of  the  build- 
ing lately  erected  on  the  State-House  Square  belong- 
ing to  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  case 
Congress  should  at  any  time  incline  to  make  choice 
of  that  city  for  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Federal 
government." 

It  was  not  until  more  than  a  year  afterward,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1790,  that  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
the  bill  fixing  the  temporary  seat  of  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  the  next  session  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  December,  1790,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  bill  was  passed  finally,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  16th  of  July.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Assembly  tendered  to  Congress  the  use  of  a  build- 
ing which  was  not  the  property  of  the  State.  Proba- 
bly the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
were  understood  in  some  way  to  have  authorized  the 
offer.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the  day  when  Con- 
gress met,  the  commissioners  confirmed  the  use  of  the 
court-house,  which  had  already  been  offered,  by  com- 
munication sent  to  Congress.  This  courtesy  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Vice-President  John  Adams,  on  the 
8th  of  December.  The  two  houses  of  Congress  occu- 
pied what  might  be  called  the  southern  portion  of  the 
building.  There  was  no  archway  and  opening  upon 
Sixth  Street,  as  there  is  now  (1884),  and  entrance  was 
obtained  by  the  centre  doorway  on  Chestnut  Street. 
The  entry  ran  southward  to  the  door  of  the  chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  just 
where  the  central  doorway  to  the  room  sometimes 
occapied  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  now. 
The  stairway  to  the  second  story  led  from  a  line  par- 
allel north  and  south  with  the  east  frame-work  of  the 
doorway  to  the  upper  story,  reaching  a  landing  about 
half  distance  from  the  second  story,  with  a  turn  in 
which  the  steps  were  reversed,  and  ascended  to  the 
westward.  Whether  there  was  a  door  on  the  first 
floor  beneath  the  stairway  leading  into  the  passage 
by  the  gateway  from  Chestnut  Street  is  uncertain. 
The  front  entry  in  the  centre  divided  the  spaces  on 
each  side,  and  they  were  again  divided  idto  rooms  for 
committees  or  offices.  Passing  the  doorways  to  these 
rooms  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  supposed  to  have  entered  their  chamber  by  the 
first  door  in  the  State-House  yard,  on  the  east  side  of 


the  edifice.  The  space  assigned  to  spectators  of  the 
proceedings  was  on  the  east  side,  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted by  a  door  on  that  side,  which  is  still  visible, 
but  has  been  closed  up  to  the  height  of  the  lower  sill 
of  a  window.  When  inside,  they  found  themselves 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  who  was  seated 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  windows  on  Sixth  Street. 

An  interesting  writer,  who  published  his  reminis- 
cences of  this  period  many  years  afterward,  thus  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  the  Representative  chamber : 
''  The  House  of  Representatives  in  session  occupied 
the  ground  floor.  There  was  a  platform  elevated, 
three  steps  plainly  carpeted,  and  covering  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  area,  with  a  limited  promenade  for  the 
members  and  privil^ed  persons,  and  four  narrow 
desks  between  the  Sixth  Street  windows  for  the  stenog- 
raphers,— ^Lloyd,  Gales,  Callender,  and  Duane.  The 
Speaker's  chair,  without  canopy,  was  of  plain  leather 
with  brass  nails,  &cing  the  east  at  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  western  wall. . . .  Speaker  Muhlenberg  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  tall, 
raw-boned  figure  of  a  gentleman,  with  terrific  aspect, 
and,  when  excited,  a  voice  of  thunder.  His  slender, 
bony  figure  filled  only  the  centre  of  the  chair,  rising 
on  the  arms  of  it  with  his  hands  and  not  his  elbows. 
From  the  silence  which  prevailed,  of  course,  on  coming 
to  order,  after  prayers  by  Bishop  White,  an  occasional 
whisper  increasing  to  a  buzz,  after  the  manner  of 
boys  in  school,  in  the  seats  in  the  lobby  and  around 
the  fires,  swelled  at  last  to  loud  conversation  inimical 
to  debate.  Very  frequently  at  this  stage  of  conftision 
among  the  babbling  politicians,  Mr.  Speaker  Dayton 
would  start  suddenly  upon  his  feet,  look  fiercely 
around  the  hall,  and  utter  the  words  'order!  order 
without  the  bar  I'  in  such  an  appalling  tone  of  voice, 
that  as  though  a  cannon  had  been  fired  under  the 
windows  upon  the  street,  the  deepest  silence  prevailed, 
but  for  a  very  short  ti me."  A  colossal  bust  of  Minerva, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany, is  said  to  have  been  placed  above  and  behind 
the  Speaker's  chair.  It  would  have  required  a  stout 
and  strong  bracket  to  hold  it  up. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  assembled  in  the 
second  story  south  room.  The  bay-window  space  at 
the  south  was  occupied  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  president />ro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 
The  writer,  already  quoted,  speaking  of  the  appearance 
of  this  chamber,  said,  "  In  a  very  plain  chair,  without 
canopy,  and  a  small  mahogany  table  before  him,  fes- 
tooned at  the  sides  and  front  with  green  silk,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  vice-president,  presided  as  president  of 
the  Senate,  facing  the  north. . . .  Among  the  thirty 
senators  of  that  day  there  was  observed  constantly 
during  debate  the  most  beautiftil  order,  gravity,  and 
personal  dignity  of  manners.  They  all  appeared 
every  morning  full  powdered  and  dressed,  as  age  or 
fancy  might  suggest,  in  the  richest  material. 

"  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  to  in- 
spire wisdom,  mildness,  and  condescension.    Should 
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any  of  them  90  far  forget  for  a  moment  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  protracted  whisper  while  another  was  ad- 
dressing the  Vice-President,  three  gentle  taps  with 
his  silver  pencil-case  upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Adams 
immediately  restored  everything  to  repose  and  the 
most  respectful  attention,  presenting  in  their  courtesy 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  independent  loquacity 
of  the  Bepresentatives  down-stairs,  some  few  of  whom 
persisted  in  wearing,  while  in  their  seats,  and  during 
the  debate,  their  ample  cocked- hats,  placed  fore  and 
aft  upon  their  heads,  with  here  and  there  a  leg 
thrown  across  the  little  desks  before  them,  and  facing 
Mr.  Jupiter  Dayton,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  by 
writers  in  the  Aurora  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache."  * 


1  Ihiring  the  period  that  CongreM  occupied  the  couit-houae  building 
the  following  were  the  memben  of  the  United  Statee  Senate: 

Ntm  HampMrt.—'nWi  to  March  3, 1703,  Paine  Wingate;  March  i, 
1703,  to  June  17, 1801,  Samael  LlTermore. 

March  4, 1780,  to  March  3, 1801,  John  Langdon. 

JfatMdbMelt*.— March  4,  1780,  to  March  3,  1701,  Tristram  Delton ; 
March  4, 1701,  to  Jnly  7, 1706,  George  Gabot;  July  7, 1706,  to  Not.  14, 
1800,  Beojamln  Goodhue. 

March  4, 1780,  to  June  11, 1706,  Caleb  Strong ;  June  11, 1706,  to  March 
3, 1700,  Theodore  Sedgwick ;  March  4, 1700,  Samuel  Dexter. 

Rhode  Idamd,—Jnn9  7, 1700,  to  March  3, 1803,  Theodore  Foetor. 

June  7, 1700,  to  March  3, 1703,  Joseph  Stanton  ;  March  4, 1793,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1707,  WllUam  Bradford ;  October,  1707,  to  May,  1801,  Bay  Green. 

Obnuectfoiii.— March  4,  1780,  to  May,  1706,  Olirer  Xllsworth ;  May, 
1706,  to  March  3, 1803,  James  HUlhouse. 

March  4,1780,  to  June  13, 1701,  William  Samuel  Johnson ;  June  13, 
1701,  to  March  3, 1703,  Boger  Sherman ;  March  4, 1703,  to  March  3, 1705, 
Stephen  M.  Mitchell ;  March  4, 1705,  to  October,  1706,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull ;  October,  1706,  to  March  3, 1601,  Uriah  TtMy. 

FersiONl.— October,  1701.  to  Oct.  18»  1706,  Moses  Boblnson ;  October, 
1796,  to  Oct.  17, 1707,  Issac  Tichenor;  Oct.  17, 1797,  to  March  3, 1803, 
Nathaniel  Chlpman. 

Oct  17, 1701,  to  March  3, 1706,  Stephen  B.  Bradley;  March  4, 1795,  to 
March  8, 1801,  BlUab  Paine. 

New  Tork.^Ju\y  15, 1780,  to  March  3. 1701,  Philip  Schuyler;  March  4, 
1791,  to  March  3, 1797,  Aaron  Burr;  Jan.  11, 1798,  to  May  6, 1798,  John 
Sloes  Hobert;  May  5, 1798,  to  Aug.  17, 1798,  William  North;  Aug.  17, 
1798,  to  April  3, 1800,  James  Watson. 

Jnly  16, 1798,  to  Not.  9, 1796,  Bufus  King;  Not.  9, 1796,  to  Not.  6, 
1800,  John  Laurance. 

New  J«rwy.— March  4, 1789,  to  March  3, 1791,  Jonathan  KImer ;  March 
4, 1791,  to  Dec.  5, 1708,  John  Botherford:  Dec.  5, 1796,  to  Feb.  14, 1799, 
Franklin  DaTenpott;  Feb.  14, 1799,  to  Feb.  26, 1801,  James  Schnreman. 

March  4, 1789,  to  Not.  23, 1790,  William  PaterMU ;  Not.  23, 1793,  to 
March  3, 1793,  Philemon  Dickeraon ;  March  4,  1793,  to  Not.  12, 1796, 
Frederick  Frelinghuyeen ;  Not.  12,  1796,  to  March  3,  1799,  Bichard 
Stockton ;  March  4, 1709,  to  March  8, 1806,  Jonathan  Dayton. 

i^iwy2tMmia.~March  4, 1789,  to  March  3,1791,  William  Meclay;  Feb. 
28, 1793,  to  Feb.  28, 1794,  Albert  Gallatin ;  AprU  1, 1704,  to  March  3, 1803, 
James  Boss. 

March  4,  1780,  to  March  3, 1706,  Bobert  Morris;  March  4, 1706,  to 
March  3, 1801,  William  Bingham. 

Delaware.— March  4, 1780,  to  March  10, 1794,  George  Bead  ;  March  19, 
1794,  to  Feb. 7, 1795,  Kinsey  Johns;  Feb. 7, 1705,  to  Feb.  28, 1801,  Henry 
Latimer. 

March  4, 1780,  to  March  3. 1703,  Bichard  Bassett;  March  4, 1703,  to 
Jan.  19, 1708,  John  Tlning;  Jan.  19, 1798,  to  Jan.  17. 1799,  Joehna  Clay- 
ton. 

Jforyland.— Jan.  17, 1799,  to  Not.  13, 1804,  William  Hill  Wells ;  March 
4, 1789,  to  Jan.  10, 1798,  Charles  Oarroll  of  OsrroUton ;  Jan.  10, 1703,  to 
Not.  30, 1796,  Bichard  Potte ;  Not.  30, 1796,  to  March  3, 1803,  John  Eager 
Howard. 

March  1, 1789,  to  Deo.  11, 1797,  John  Henry ;  Dec.  11, 1797,  to  Dee.  12, 
1800,  James  Lloyd. 

FiryiNia.— March  4, 1789,  to  March  31, 1790,  William  Grayson;  March 
31, 1790,  to  Not.  9, 1790,  John  Walker;  Not.  9, 1790,  to  Not.  18, 1791, 
James  Monroe;  Not.  18, 1794,  to  June  4, 18(  3,  SteTens  Thomson  Mason. 


The  first  session  of  Congress  in  the  oourt-hoose  build- 
ing commenced  March  4, 1790 ;  the  last  session  ended 
May  14, 1800. 

After  Congress  left  the  city  the  county  court-house 
building  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  tribunals  for 
the  accommodation  of  which  the  edifice  had  been 
constructed.  The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  the  Orphans'  Court  occupied  the  south 
room,  first  floor,  which  had  been  the  chamber  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives.  The  bench  was 
placed  within  the  bay  recess  on  an  elevated  platfomu 
The  clerks  and  district  attorney,  when  present  on 
business,  sat  within  a  railed  incloeure,  the  floor  of 
which  was  lower  than  the  bench,  and  probably  ten 
feet  in  width.  In  front  of  this  a  n'S^^^P^  table,  oov* 
ered  with  baize  or  cloth,  joined  the  railings  of  the 
privileged  inclosure,  extending  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet.  Within  this  division  was  the  place  for  the 
members  of  the  .bar.  The  jurors  were  seated  on  a 
railed  platform  east  or  west  of  the  table,  as  occasion 


March  4. 1789,  to  Oct.  18,.  1792,  Richard  Henry  Lee;  Oct  18, 1792,  to 
Not.  18, 1794,  John  Taylor ;  Not.  18, 1794,  to  Deo.  6, 1709.  Heniy  Taae- 
well :  Deo.  6, 1799,  to  August,  1804,  Wilson  Oaiy  Nicholas. 

N4»rlk  Cbrolfaa.— Not.  X7,  1789,  to  March  3,  1793,  Samuel  Johnston; 
March  4,1793,  to  March  3, 1799,  Alexander  MarUn;  March  4, 1799,  to 
March  3, 1806,  Jeese  Franklin. 

Not.  27, 1789,  to  March  3, 1796,  Benjamin  Hawkins;  March  4, 1796,  to 
March  3, 1801,  Timothy  Blood  worth. 

South  CbroJiaa.— March  4, 1789,  to  March  3, 1795,  Balph  Isard ;  March 
4, 1796,  to  March  8, 1801,  Jacob  Read. 

(?eoryJa.--March  4, 1789,  to  March  3,  1798,  William  Tew;  March  4, 
1793,  to  Not.  16, 1796,  James  Jsokson;  Not.  16,  1796,  to  Feb.  20,  1796, 
George  Walton ;  Feb.  20, 1790,  to  March  8, 1799,  Joslah  Tstnall ;  March 
4, 1799,  to  Aug.  27, 1807,  Abraham  Baldwin. 

Merch  4, 1789,  to  March  3, 1801,  James  Gunn. 

iTealMd^.— June,  1792,  to  March  3, 1806,  John  Brown. 

June  18,  1792,  to  March  3,  1795,  John  £dwards;  March  4, 1796,  to 
March  3, 1807,  Humphrey  Marshall. 

TeitiMMee.— Aug.  2,  1796,  to  March  3, 1797,  William  Oocke;  Sept.  26, 
1797,  to  Oct.  6,  1798,  Andrew  Jackson;  Oct.  «,  1796,  to  Dee.  12,  179S, 
Daniel  Smith ;  Dec  12,1798,  to  March  3, 1803,  Joseph  Anderson ;  Aug.  2, 
1796,  to  June  8, 1797,  William  Blount;  Sept.  26,  1797,  to  Dec  12,  1798, 
Joseph  Anderson ;  March  4, 1799,  to  March  3, 1806,  William  Oockc 

During  the  same  period  the  Senate  was  presided  OTer  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  March  4, 1789,  to  March  3, 1797,  and  Thomas  Jeflsr- 
son,  from  Msrch  4, 1797,  to  March  3, 1801. 

PreeidenU  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate : 

John  Langdon,  March  4, 1789,  to  April  17, 1792. 

Rlohard  Henry  Lee,  April  18  to  May  8, 1792. 

John  Langdon,  Not.  6, 1792,  to  May  30, 1794. 

Ralph  Izard,  May  31, 1794.  to  Feb.  19, 1795. 

Henry  Tasewell,  Feb.  20, 1796,  to  May  6, 1796. 

Samuel  LlTermore,  May  6, 1796,  to  Feb.  16, 1797. 

WillUm  Bingham,  Feb.  16, 1797,  to  July  5, 1797. 

William  Bradford,  July  6  to  July  10, 1797. 

Jacob  Read,  Not.  22, 1797,  to  June  26, 1798. 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  June  27  to  Jnly  17, 1798. 

John  Lawrence,  Dec.  6, 1798,  to  Feb.  28, 1799. 

James  Ross,  March  1  to  March  3, 1799. 

Samuel  LlTermore,  Dec.  2, 1799,  to  May  13, 1800. 

i^peaJfcen  of  the  Houee  ef  BeprmemlaUmee. 

Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Penn4>iTania,  April  1,  1789,  to  March 
3, 1791. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  Oct.  24, 1791,  to  March  2, 170S. 

Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  PenosylTanla,  Dec.  2, 1793,  to  March  8, 
1795. 

Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  Dec.  5, 1796,  to  March  8, 1799. 

Tlieodore  Sedgwick,  Dec.  2, 1799,  to  March  3,*  1801. 
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might  serve.  The  entrances  for  the  bar,  juries,  and 
witnesses  were  at  doors  on  the  south  side  of  the  build- 
ing near  the  east  and  west  corners.  Ordinary  specta- 
tors were  admitted  from  the  centre  passage- way  by  the 
hall,  and  rising  seats  on  each  side  accommodated 
them. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  went 
to  Washington,  the  room  occupied  by  that  tribunal, 
which  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  second  floor, 
was  handed  over  to  occupancy  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts.  A  small  gallery  above 
the  doorway  accommodated  fifteen  or  twenty  persons, 
and  was  entered  by  a  stairway  leading  to  another 
gallery  in  a  little  room  which  adjoined  the  stairway, 
and  which,  in  later  times,  was  fitted  up  as  a  con- 
versation-room, but  is  now  a  sort  of  passage-way 
eastward  to  the  wing.  This  arrangement  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  1795.  It  remained  for  many 
years,  but  was  not  in  use  for  spectators.  It  was  prob- 
ably removed  during  some  alterations  made  about 
or  before  1850.  The  ceiling  over  the  gallery  was  dec- 
orated with  the  painting  of  an  eagle  during  the  Fed- 
eral occnpation  of  the  room.  This  emblem  of  national 
sovereignty  kept  its  place  long  after  the  State  tribu- 
nals had  taken  possession  of  the  chamber,  and  it  was 
frequently  a  matter  of  curiosity  among  speculating 
lawyers  why  a  national  emblem  was  there  instead  of 
the  arms  of  Pennsylvania.  The  general  belief  was 
that  the  eagle  had  been  painted  while  the  Senate 
occupied  the  room. 

About  1818  or  1819  the  front  passage-way  and  entry 
from  Chestnut  Street  on  the  first  floor  was  closed. 
The  partitions  of  the  office-rooms  on  each  side  were 
torn  down  and  the  whole  thrown  into  one  chamber. 
The  District  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia came  from  the  State-House  about  1820  and 
took  possession  of  the  new  court- room.  The  bench 
was  constructed  on  an  elevated  platform  on  the  north, 
or  Chestnut  Street  side.  The  centre  door  was  closed 
up,  but  the  fan-light  was  left  in  its  place.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  likely  that  the  arched  opening  was 
made  on  Sixth  Street,  with  inside  steps  ascending  to 
the  floor  and  communicating  with  the  stairways. 
Entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  by  a  middle 
door  in  the  hall,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  eastern 
side. 

The  second  story  front  during  the  occupation  of 
Congress  is  understood  to  have  had  an  entry,  with 
ofllces  on  each  side.  These  were  also  torn  out  and  a 
court-room  constructed.  It  was  most  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, and  in  1824  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia removed  from  the  State-House  and  occupied  the 
new  apartment.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1821,  fire 
broke  out  in  the  county  court-house,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  bursting  of  a  flue  leading  through 
the  attic.  A  portion  of  the  roof  was  destroyed  and 
some  injury  was  done  to  the  cupola.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  allowed  temporary  quarters  at  the  City  Hall 
in  the  Common  Council  chamber  during  the  session 


of  1821-22,  and  the  District  Court  was  probably  ac- 
commodated at  the  State-House.  A  plan  in  the  "pic- 
ture of  Philadelphia,''  published  in  1824,  places  the 
District  Court  in  the  north  room,  first  story ;  Com- 
mon Pleas,  south  room,  first  story ;  Supreme  Court, 
north  room,  second  story ;  and  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  south  room,  second  story.  Between  the 
last  two  courts  were  two  small  rooms.  The  law 
library  was  on  the  west  (Sixth  Street)  front,  while  the 
controller  of  public  schools  was  on  the  east  side,  ad- 
joining the  stairs.  About  1825  the  United  States 
Court  was  removed  from  the  second  story,  south 
room,  and  the  chamber  was  granted  to  the  use  of  the 
District  Court  of  Philadelphia,  the  extension  of  the 
business  of  which  required  larger  accommodations. 
Jury  trials  were  held  usually  in  the  lower  court- 
room, which  was  also  on  most  occasions  the  place  of 
assemblage  of  public  meetings  held,  according  to 
notice,  "at  the  county  court-house.''  Jury  trials 
were  also  held  in  the  second  story,  south  room,  but 
the  court  in  banc  preferred  the  latter  on  all  occa- 
sions when  not  engaged  in  trials.  After  some  years 
the  increasing  necessities  of  the  District  Court  re- 
quired that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  given  notice 
to  remove  from  the  second  story  firont  room.  It  was 
proposed,  as  means  of  accommodation,  that  the  east 
room,  first  floor,  of  the  State- House,  then. known  as 
the  Hall  of  Independence,  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the 
"desecration,"  as  it  was  called,  and  the  superior  tri- 
bunal was  sent  to  the  old  Masonic  Hall  on  Chest- 
nut Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  where 
it  occupied  the  Grand  Chapter-room,  on  the  second 
story  front.  Some  time  afterward  the  space  occu- 
pied by  offices  in  the  second  .story  of  the  office  wing 
buildings,  on  the  east  of  the  State-House,  was  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  in  use  until  the  building  of  the  new  City  Hall 
at  Broad  and  Market  Streets  was  so  far  advanced  that 
accommodations  could  be  had  there. 

As  soon  as  consolidation  was  an  established  fact,  in 
1854,  it  was  found  that  enlarged  accommodations 
would  be  necessary  for  that  highly-important  city 
officer,  the  receiver  of  taxes.  The  front  room  of  the 
court-house,  first  story,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
proper  apartment  that  could  be  provided.  The  re- 
ceiver was  established  in  it  until  his  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  public  buildings,  when  the  next 
tenant  was  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
who  also  occupied  all  the  offices  on  the  first  story  of 
the  west  wing  and  the  extension  across  the  alley-way 
leading  from  Chestnut  Street.  • 

The  Hew  Court-Houae.—The  growing  population 
of  the  city,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
charged  with  ofienses,  and  the  constant  pressure  to 
compel  the  trial  of  criminals  under  the  two-term  law, 
whether  the  district  attorney  was  prepared  or  not, 
required  for  public  use  more  court-rooms  than  could 
be  conveniently  had  in  the  limited  space  available  at 
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the  State-House.  Often  it  was  a  necessity  that  there 
should  be  two  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  holding 
trials  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  frequently  trouble- 
some to  find  a  public  court-room  that  could  be  put  in 
use  by  other  than  the  regular  tenants.  This  led  to 
consideration  of  the  necessity  of  additional  court- 
house accommodations.  On  the  30th  of  December, 
1865,  an  ordinance  was  passed  authorizing  the  com- 
missioners of  city  property,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  committee  of  Councils,  to  advertise  for  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  court-house,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  relating  to  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately providing  better  accommodations  for  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  thirty- four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  building  to  be 
finished  within  Qve  months  from  its  commencement. 
It  was  begun  Nov.  2,  1866,  and  completed  early  in 
1867.  The  location  was  on  Sixth  Street,  just  south  of 
the  old  county  court-house,  and  the  structure  mainly 
of  brick,  with  a  granite  facing  up  to  the  level  of  the 
first  floor,  where,  on  the  north  side  of  the  central 
hall,  is  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  the  waiting-rooms  for  witnesses.  On  the 
south  side  are  the  ante-room  and  grand  jury-room  and 
the  ofllces  of  the  district  attorney.  The  second  floor 
is  taken  up  with  the  court-room,  and  the  lofb  under 
the  roof  is  very  inadequately  fitted  up  as  a  jury- room, 
where  unfortunate  jurors  shiver  in  winter  and  roast 
in  summer.  As  regards  acoostics,  the  court-room 
is  a  marked  failure,  and  none  of  the  nany  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tested  have  remedied  its  de- 
fects. The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  huddle  together 
closely  the  judges,  the  jury,  the  counsel,  and  the 
witnesses. 

Prisons. — The  want  of  a  prison  in  which  ofienders 
against  the  laws  might  be  confined  was  one  of  the 
questions  which  earliest  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
settlers.  They  were  almost  without  exception  men 
of  deep  religious  feelings  and  stern  purity  of  life,  but 
it  was  inevitable  that  to  a  new  country  there  should 
flock  some  adventurers  who  were  always  ready  to 
throw  ofi*  moral  restraint.  As  early  as  February, 
1683,  the  Council  ordered  one  of  their  members,  Wil- 
liam Clayton,  to  build  a  cage,  seven  feet  long  by  five 
feet  broad,  for  the  detention  of  miscreants,  and  the 
grand  jury  made  a  presentment  in  which  it  specified 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  prison.  An  agreement 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  Lacy  Cock,  in  1685, 
for  the  building  of  a  log  house,  on  Second  Street, 
intended  for  a  county  jail.  He  complied  with  his 
contract,  but  in  September  of  that  year,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  log  house  was  insufficient  for  the' 
purpose  of  a  prison,  it  was  agreed  by  the  grand  jury 
that  Cock  might  have  the  house  and  the  lot  upon 
which  it  was  built  and  some  ground  adjoining,  if  he 
would  release  the  county  fi'om  the  payment  of  sixty 
pounds,  the  cost  of  building  the  structure.  Instead 
of  using  Cock's  house,  the  high  sheriff  hired  one  that 
belonged  to  Patrick  Robinson,  and  when  he  had  fur- 


nished it  with  fetters  and  chains  he  declared  in  court 
that  "  with  his  own  attendance  and  that  of  his  depu- 
ties he  had  a  sufficient  gaol,  and  if  any  escapes 
occurred  he  would  not  blame  the  county  for  want  of 
a  gaol,  nor  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  said  house.'' 

The  location  of  this  prison  is  believed  to  have  been 
on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  north  of  the  comer 
Market  Street  lot,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
two  feet  from  the  High  Street.  It  was  situated  be- 
tween Market  Street  and  Christ  Church  ground.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
owner  of  the  prison  looked  for  his  rent,  and  he  was 
not  always  recompensed  promptly,  as  was  shown 
in  1694  by  Mary  White,  the  widow  of  Sheriff  John 
White,  whose  estate  was  bound  for  the  rent  of  the 
prison.  She  made  application  to  the  Provincial 
Council  for  recompense,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
justices  of  the  county  should  pay  the  amount  due.  In 
1685  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  received  the  report 
of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Humphrey  Murry,  and  Na- 
thaniel Allen,  and  others  who  had  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  cost  of  building  a  new  prison,  and  made  return 
that  an  edifice  twenty  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high,  with  convenient  light  doors,  case- 
ment constructed  of  stone,  and  brick  floors,  with  a 
cock-loft,  and  having  four  chimneys,  capable  of  being 
divided  into  four  rooms  inside,  could  be  built  for  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  That  it  was  constructed 
shortly  afterward  is  a  matter  of  inference,  and  it  was 
situated  in  the  middle  of  High  |  or  Market]  Street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second.^ 

This  primitive  jail  was  standing  in  1702,  when  the 
grand  jury  presented  *'the  prison-house  and  the 
prison-yard,  as  it  now  stands  in  High  Street,  as  a  com- 
mon nuisance."  In  the  ensuing  year  the  court  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  ascertain  what  the  cost  of  a 
new  prison  and  court-house  would  be.  In  1705  the 
Common  Council  ordered  that  the  old  cage  built  by 
Clayton  should  be  repaired  and  put  in  use  as  a  city 
watch-house,  and  a  new  cage  was  ordered  to  be  built 
in  the  market-place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  to  be  sixteen  feet  long,  fourteen  feet 
wide,  and  to  be  used  as  a  watch-house. 

In  1706  a  pair  of  stocks,  a  whipping-post,  and  pil- 
lory were  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  the  same  place,  but 
they  had  not  been  completed  two  years  afterward.  In 
1707  the  grand  jury  reported  that  the  middle  and 
upper  windows  of  the  jail  were  insufficient,  and  that 
body  presented  the  whole  jail  on  a  similar  complaint 
in  1716  and  1717.  In  the  latter  year  a  general  act 
was  passed  "for  erecting  Houses  of  Correction  and 
Work-Houses  in  the  respective  Counties  of  this 
Province."    The  preamble  set  forth  **  that  the  pro- 

1  In  ft  plat  of  LetltU  Penn*i  lot  drawn  in  1698,  the  priaon  •tanda  in 
the  middle  of  High  Street,  twenty«fonr  feet  eqaare.  The  prlwyn>yard 
was  twenty-four  by  eighty  feet,  and  was  eaat  of  the  prison.  A  plat 
twenty-four  by  forty-elz  feet  adjoining,  la  marked  "  designed  for  a 
coiirt-honee.**  The  ume  plan  ehows  that  the  cage  was  on  the  open 
■pace  at  the  intersection  of  Second  and  High  Streets,  and  the  bell  under 
a  belfk7,  supported  by  posts,  a  little  eastward,  bnt  still  in  the  street. 
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prietaiy  and  first  adventurers,  in  their  principal  model- 

ment  of  the  goyemment,  proposed  that  for  crimes 

inferior  to  murder  the  punishment  might  be  by  way 

of  restitution,  fine,  imprisonment,  and  such  like; 

where  the  offender  proved  not  of  ability  to  make  such 

satisfaction,  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  kept 

in  prifion  or  house  of  correction  at  hard  labor.    But 

no  effectual  care  has  been  yet  taken  to  erect  such 

houses,  by    reason  whereof  many  evil-doers  escape 

unpunished,  and  servants  who,  for  their  neglect  and 

abuse,  could  be  kept  to  work  in  such  houses  are  become 

incorrigible."    This  act  gave  to  justices  of  the  peace 

of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  conjunction  with  the 

justices    of  the   county    and   to   justices   of  other 

counties  of  the  province,  power  to  cause  to  be  built 

houses  of  correction  and  work-houses,  and  it  was 

directed  that  such  buildings  should  be  constructed,  in 

Philadelphia,  inside  of  three  years,  counting  from 

March  25, 1718.    From  this  we  may  presume  that  the 

work  was  done  before  the  end  of  1721.    Common 

Council,  in  April,  1722,  ordered  that  "  the  old  prison 

be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder."    This  was  done,  and 

the  amount  realized  for  the  materials  was  seventy-five 

pounds. 

The  new  prison  was  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Third  and  Market  [or  High]  Streets.  It  was  two 
stories  high,  and  was  made  up  of  two  stout  buildings, 
that  fronting  on  High  Street  being  the  debtors'  prison, 
and  the  one  south  of  it  .the  criminals'  prison.  The 
attics  under  the  high-pitched  roof  were  also  utilized 
as  cells.  Between  the  two  buildings  was  a  high  wall 
which  inclosed  a  yard. 

In  a  poem  describing  High  Street,  published  in  the 
Bradford  Mercury  in  1729,  the  writer  describes  the 
court-house  and  prison  in  the  following  strain : 

**  An  yeW'bow  dlstanoe  from  ttie  key-bailt  strand, 
Oor  Oonrt^Hoate  fronU  Cmarca*!  Pine-tree  land ; 
Through  the  arch  dome  and  on  each  elde  the  Street 
Divided  mne,  remote  again  to  meet ; 
Here  Saetward  itandB  the  tracks  to  obloquy 
And  pretty  Crimea,  itocka,  poate,  and  ]HIlory.l 

Thence  half  a  fhrlong  west  declining  pace 
And  see  the  rock-bnilt  prlson^s  dreadful  face.** 

The  inmates  of  the  prison  were  of  different  charac- 
ter. Their  offenses  might  be  civil  or  criminal,  accord- 
ingly as  they  were  de&ulters  in  their  debts,  or  had 
broken  the  laws  against  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 
The  practice  of  imprisonment  for  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  debt  was  imported  from  England. 

In  1715  an  act  was  passed  for  better  determining 
debts  and  demands  under  forty  shillings.  It  provided 
for  summary  arrest  by  capias,  summary  hearing,  judg- 
ment without  appeal,  and  execution  against  the  body 
or  goods,  thus  justifying  imprisonment  of  the  debtor. 


^  Trom  thb  It  wonld  leem  that  the  stocks  and  pilloij  were  east  of  the 
conrt-house  and  between  Front  and  Second  Streets.  They  were  snbae- 
qnently  placed  westof  the  market,  which  extended  from  the  court-house 
at  Second  Street  and  to  Tery  near  Third  Street,  and  within  sight  of 
the  prison. 


In  1745  a  new  act  was  passed,  which  declared  that  "a 
great  number  of  the  law-suits  which  are  commenced 
in  this  province  are  brought  against  the  poorer  sort  of 
people  for  small  sums  of  money,  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  expenses  arising  by  the  common  method  of 
prosecution.''  The  intention  of  the  act  was  to  make 
the  method  of  recovery  against  these  poor  persons 
lees  costly,  and  easier  than  it  had  been,  but  there  was 
no  change  in  the  liability  of  the  debtor  to  imprison- 
ment, even  for  the  smallest  sum.  Hence  a  debtor 
once  committed  to  prison  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  a  criminal.  The  latter  had  a  time  fixed  when 
his  sentence  would  expire,  but  the  debtor  had  no  hope 
of  release  except  by  payment  of  the  debt.  Prisoners 
for  debt  were  expected  to  support  themselves ;  and 
if  they  were  not  able  to  do  so,  and  failed  in  procuring 
relief  from  the  charitable,  they  were  liable  to  starva- 
tion. In  1705  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  directing 
that  jailors  should  not  oppress  their  prisoners ;  that 
all  prisoners  should  be  free  as  to  room,  and  should 
have  liberty  to  provide  themselves  with  bedding, 
food,  and  other  necessaries  during  their  imprisonment^ 
and  that  the  public  allowance  should  be  two  pence  per 
day  and  no  more.  The  dimensions  of  the  prison  were 
soon  found  to  be  insufficient  to  hold  the  crowd  of  debt- 
ors liable  to  confinement  together  with  the  criminals, 
and  measures  of  relief  became  necessary.  In  1700 
there  was  passed  the  law  relative  to  arrest  and  forcing 
debtors  to  pay  by  servitude.  In  1705  it  was  enacted 
that  DO  penon  should  be  kept  in  prison  for  debt  or 
fines  longer  than  the  second  day  of  the  next  sessions 
after  his  or  her  commitment,  unless  the  plaintiff  should 
make  it  appear  that  the  person  in  prison  had  some 
estate,  which  he  would  not  produce.  If  there  was  no 
estate,  the  court  might  order  the  prisoners  to  make 
satisfaction  by  servitude.  The  time  of  the  service 
was  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges.  If  the  debtor  was  a 
single  person,  and  under  the  age  of  fifty-three  years, 
the  terra  could  not  exceed  seven  years ;  and  if  a  single 
person,  under  forty-three  years,  the  term  of  service 
could  not  be  more  than  five  years.  It  was  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  to  require  this  service  or  to  refuse 
it.  If  he  chose  the  latter,  the  debtor  might  be  dis- 
charged in  open  court. 

In  1729  an  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  which  recited  that  by  experience  it  was  found 
that  the  service  of  the  debtor,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  law,  had  "  in  no  wise  answered  the  end  pro- 
posed." For  remedy  it  was  provided  that  any  person 
against  whom  any  prosecution  had  been  made,  whose 
debt  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
might,  upon  petition  to  the  court,  on  exhibition  of 
his  property  and  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  the  prop- 
erty to  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  This  privilege 
depended  in  part  upon  the  willingness  of  the  cred- 
itors to  allow  the  discharge,  as  they  might  prevent  it 
by  agreeing  in  writing  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
prisoner  such  amount  as  the  court  should  assess,  not 
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to  exceed  three  shillings  weekly  on  each  creditor, 
payable  on  the  second  day  of  the  week.  Some  sick 
prisoners  languished  for  want  of  medicine,  and  in  1770 
one  died  of  starvation.  Public  indignation  made 
itself  manifest,  and  a  committee  of  the  Assembly, 
visiting  the  prison  about  that  time,  reported  that  it 
contained  forty  inmates,  men  and  women.  Many  of 
the  men  were  naked,  and  their  usual  covering  at 
night  was  one  blanket  to  two  persons.  Even  the 
blankets  were  of  recent  introduction  into  the  jail, 
having  been  furnished  by  charitable  subscriptions 
raised  by  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
by  donations.  One  man  had  been  detained  in  prison 
for  four  years  for  non-payment  of  the  jail  fees,  and 
another  three  years  for  want  of  surety  for  his  good 
behavior.  The  Assembly  passed  an  act  increasing 
the  allowance  for  prisoners  to  threepence  per  day, 
payable  out  of  the  county  stock,  and  made  some  new 
arrangements  in  regard  to  confinement.  Notwith- 
standing the  assistance  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  this  act,  the  prisoners  were  still  in  a  wretched 
condition.  In  1772  three  persons  died  at  the  Market 
Street  prison  of  starvation,  a  fact  which  created  great 
excitement.  Contributions  were  raised.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Stringer,  of  St.  PauPs,  preached  a  sermon  which 
yielded  thirty  pounds,  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  contributed  between  twenty  and 
thirty  pounds,  and  other  donations  were  made.  The 
best  result  was  the  formation,  in  the  early  part  of 
1776,  of  "The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed 
Prisoners."  Procuring  wheelbarrows,  on  the  tops  of 
which  were  painted  the  words  "  victuals  for  pris- 
oners,'' the  members  of  the  society  passed  from  door 
to  door,  gathering  food  for  the  unfortunates.  It  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  the  British  troops  took  pos- 
session of  the  city ;  was  revived  later,  and  is  now 
''The  Society  for  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons." 

The  laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  as  to  fislonies  were  by  the  Royal 
Charter  intended  to  be  continued  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  it  was  presently  agreed  that  acts  of  Parliament 
did  not  extend  to  the  Plantations  in  America,  unless 
they  were  particularly  mentioned  in  the  acts.  In 
1717,  it  was  recited  in  an  act  of  Assembly  that  "  some 
persons  have  been  encouraged  to  transgress  certain 
statutes  against  capital  crimes  and  other  enormities 
because  those  statutes  have  not  been  hitherto  fully 

• 

extended  to  this  province."  To  remedy  this  defect  it 
was  enacted  that  trials  for  high  treason  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  order  and  course  of  the  common  law, 
observing  the  direction  of  the  statute  laws  of  Great 
Britain  relating  to  trials  and  proceedings  and  judg- 
ments in  such  cases.  Trials  for  petty  treason,  mis- 
prision of  treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  and  other 
crimes  were  to  be  according  to  the  method  directed 
by  the  act.  Women  convicted  of  concealing  the  death 
of  their  illegitimate  children,  and  persons  who  advised 
the  killing  of  such  children,  were  liable  to  the  death 


punishment.  The  English  statutes  against  stabbing, 
which  deprived  persons  guilty  of  that  offense  of  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  was  extended  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  offense  was  classed  with  murder,  while  those  who 
were  present  were  to  be  considered  as  accessories. 
Punishment  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  was 
denounced  against  persons  convicted  of  burglary  in 
the  night-time ;  also,  against  persons  who  burned  the 
dwelling-house,  barn,  stable,  or  out-house  of  another 
having  corn  or  hay  therein.  Benefit  of  clergy  was 
extended  to  women  conyicted  of  felony,  but  they  were 
liable  to  be  branded  and  burnt  in  the  hands.  Benefit 
of  clergy  was  denied  to  such  women  for  a  second  of- 
fense. The  commissioners  and  assessors  of  the  city 
in  1749  made  application  to  the  Assembly  for  use  of 
the  court-house  and  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
work-house  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  with  the  in- 
tention  of  hiring  out  the  prisoners.  James  White- 
head, who  was  keeper  of  the  jail  at  that  time,  peti- 
tioned for  an  extra  allowance  for  the  support  nf 
lunatics.  He  had  paid  nine  pounds  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  save  these  sufferers  from  freezing,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  ever  reimbursed.  In 
this  same  year  two  highwaymen,  under  Whitehead's 
charge,  concocted  a  plot  to  seize  him,  obtain  his  keys, 
and  make  their  escape.  They  made  a  desperate  fight, 
but  were  overpowered,  and  were  hanged  on  the  com- 
mon by  sentence  of  the  court.  This  is  the  first  known 
occasion  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  place  of  execu- 
tion was  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 

After  the  Walnut  Street  prison  was  finished,  in 
1774,  the  prison  property  at  Third  and  Market  Streets 
was  in  condition  to  be  sold ;  but  when  the  Revolution- 
ary war  broke  out  it  became  useful  as  the  headquarters 
of  a  military  guard,  and  for  the  incarceration  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  as  well  as  military  prisoners.  Samuel 
B.  Fisher,  who  was  arrested,  in  1779,  on  the  charge  of 
having  sent  information  to  the  enemy,  at  New  York, 
was  confined  in  this  prison  for  nearly  two  years,  a 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  give  bail  to  answer  in 
the  regular  way  for  his  offense.  The  town-major, 
Louis  Nicola,  had  the  headquarters  of  his  guard  there* 
and  afterward  the  regiment  of  invalids,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Nicola,  had  quarters  and  privil^e  of 
confinement  of  prisoners  at  the  same  place.  These 
bodies  were,  after  the  suspension  of  the  city  charter 
by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  the  only  effective 
organizations  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  which 
the  city  possessed. 

During  the  period  that  this  prison  was  occupied,  the. 
gallows  were  somewhat  active.    The  following  execu- 
tions took  place  between  1721  and  1776,  the  persons 
having  first  been  prisoners  and  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law : 

1721.— Edward  HoDt,  for  ooanterfeiting  Spanish  dlTar  coin. 

1721,  July  12. — A  negro,  for  taoute-broaklng. 

1789,  Oct — James  Smith,  burglary. 

1730.— Thomai  Soamee  atieu  Wathell,  barglary. 

1736,  April.— John  Wateon  and  Michael  MoDermlCt,  borglaiy. 

1736,  Anguat. — James,  a  negro,  rape. 
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1737,  April.— Henry  WUdman  And  Oattierine  Oooner,  burglary. 
1739,  April. — A  negro,  for  mnrder. 

1741,  April. — liAwrencw  Kmlabmn,  ranrdar  of  WlUUm  Bentint. 
1741,  lYoT«mber.^-John  Bnllaeb,  mnrder  of  hli  wlf«. 
1744»  Oelob«r.— Mnttuunelln,  an  Indian,  for  the  murder  of  Armitrong, 
a  trader,  and  two  othere. 
1747.— Fktrtck  Bume  and  Michael  Bums,  burglary. 
1748.— Alexander  Ulrie,  murder. 
1748.— Arthur  Maginnieand  Thomae  White,  lodomy. 
1740,Oct.26.— Jamee  Job  neon  and  Thomai  Fielding,  highway  robbery. 

1750,  Angnet— Hans  Ullck  Seller,  murder  of  MrL  Shnltz. 

1751,  January.— John  Morrii,  Fnanoie  McOoy,  and  Bliiabeth  Boblne, 
burglary. 

1752,  ]fay.^ohn  Webeter,  burglary. 

1752,  Not.  29.— Daniel  Hurley,  murder  of  James  Clark. 
1723,  Oct.  25.— Thomas  Ruth,  murder  of  Charles  Qnig. 
1759.— James  Jones  and  James  Powell,  buVglary. 

1769. Dnrel,  soldier  of  the  Boyal  American  regiment,  murder. 

1759. — John  Jones,  burglary. 

1760,  October. — John  Brulaman,  murder  of  Robert  Scull. 

1762,  Kovember.— OMpar  and  Joe,  negroes,  bnrglary. 

1764»  May  ft.— William  Tiederiek  Handinreld,  felony  and  burglary. 

17M,  X«y. — John  Williams  alio*  John  Heine,  felony  and  bnrglary. 

17B5. — Henry  Halbert,  murder  of  Jacob  Woolman. 

1766,  Oct.  18.— Dennis  Scanlan,  highway  robbery. 
176«,  Oct.  18.— Abnbam  ByaU,  burglary. 

1767,  Oct.  24.- David  Smith,  burglary. 

1768,  Angast Robinson,  soldier  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment, 

sbot  for  daaertion. 

1709,  Jane  1S.~^ ^soldier  of  the  Tblrty-ftmrth  Regiment,  shot 

tor  desertion. 
1770,  April  24. — Darld  and  Thomas  Jones,  burglary. 

1770,  April  24. — Herman  Rosikrans,  counterfeiting  provincial  bills  of 
ersdit. 

1771,  May  2S.— John  Thompson,  burglary. 
1771,  July  4. — John  Thomas,  burglary. 

1774,  April  80. — ^Thomas  Stephens,  Joeeph  Price,  and  Richard  Bnrdi, 
harglary. 

1774,  April  80.— Jamsi  Swain  and  mulatto,  SUabath,  murder. 

1774,  April  3a— Barnard  Reptin,  connterf'eiting  proflndal  bills  of 
credit. 

1776. — ^Andrew  Stewart,  oonnterfettlng  proTindal  bills  of  credit 

Walnut  Street  PriBon.— In  consequence  of  com- 
plaint of  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  jail  at  Third  and 
Market  Streets  the  Assembly  passed  a  law,  Feb.  26, 
1773,  which  authorised  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  to  borrow  as  much  money  as 
they  might  think  sufficient  for  purchasing  a  lot  of 
ground  "  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  said  city, 
and  erecting  thereon  a  commodious,  strong,  and  suffi- 
cient gaol,  work-house,  and  house  of  correction,  with 
a  good  yard  to  each  of  them,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of 
proper  height  and  strength."  After  this  prison  was 
built,  the  commissioners  had  authority  to  sell  the  old 
jail  at  Third  and  Market  Streets,  and  to  appropriate 
the  money  received  toward  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  new  prison.  The  property  at  Third  and  Market 
had  been  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  use  and  beoefit  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  Joshua 
Carpenter,  the  survivor,  in  1721,  made  a  declaration  of 
trust,  reciting  the  title  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  county  cbmmiBsioners  purchased  from  John 
and  Thomas  Penn  and  others,  for  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  in  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency, a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  Streets, 
extending  nearly  half  way  down  to  Fifth  Street  and 
southward  about  four  hundred  feet  to  Prune  [Locust] 
Street  Upon  this  ground  they  erected  a  stone  prison 


building  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  front,  on 
Walnut  Street,  thirty-two  feet  deep,  and  with  wings 
on  the  east  and  west  extending  ninety  feet  southward. 
On  the  southern  portion  of  the  lot  fronting  on  Prune 
Street,  a  stone  building  was  erected  for  a  work-house, 
but  it  soon  came  to  be  used  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors.  In  time  buildings  were  erected  in  the  prison 
yard,  some  of  them  adjacent  to  the  Sixth  Street  wall, 
for  work-rooms.  There  was  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet 
high  which  ran  from  the  western  wing  of  the  prison 
down  Sixth  Street,  and  along  Prune  to  a  line  with 
the  debtors'  department,  which  was  set  a  little  back 
from  the  street.  Another  wall  b^an  west  of  the 
building,  ran  along  Prune  to  the  eastern  line  of  the 
property,  and  then  northward  until  it  met  the  east 
wing  of  the  main  building.  The  prison  was  two 
stories  in  height,  with  a  basement  rising  some  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  central  building  stood  out 
from  the  wings  a  short  distance,  and  was  crowned 
with  a  pediment  in  which  was  a  semicircular  arched 
fan-window.  A  one-story  cupola  rose  above  all,  and 
the  vane  was  in  the  shape  of  a  gilded,  key.  The  main 
entrance  was  in  the  centre  by  a  passage-way  eight 
feet  broad,  through  two  iron-grated  doors  to  a  cross 
hall  running  from  east  to  west  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  building,  with  stairs  and  windows  at  each  end. 
There  were  eight  large  rooms  on  each  floor,  all  arched, 
and  having  two  windows  to  each  room.  The  wing 
building  had  arched  windows  upon  the  court-yard, 
one  for  each  room.  Beneath  the  wings  were  the  dun- 
geons, in  the  basement,  and  partially  under  ground. 
The  jail  occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  lot,  and 
southward  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  where 
there  was  a  semicircular  row  of  work-houses,  two 
stories  high,  and  beyond  them  the  southern  wall. 
,  The  stone  front  on  Walnut  Street  was  rough-cast, 
and  the  impression  created  by  the  prison  was  that  of 
solidity  and  fitness.  In  the  yard  a  brick  building, 
three  stories  in  height  and  raised  on  arches,  con- 
tained the  sixteen  solitary  cells,  each  six  feet  by  eight, 
and  nine  feet  high.  They  were  very  dark,  as  the  only 
light  admitted  came  from  above,  through  a  peculiar 
form  of  blind.  They  succeeded  the  basement  dun- 
geons, which  were  abandoned  in  1795.^ 

The  architect  of  the  new  prison  was  Robert  Smith, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  certain  at  what  date  it  was  occu- 


1  In  an  account  of  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  published  In  the  Uidted 
Btalm  (ToMlfa,  before  its  demolition,  In  October,  1836,  it  was  said,  **  Be- 
neath the  eastern  wing,  projecUng  into  the  yard  of  the  prison,  is  a  long- 
arched  passage,  dimly  lighted  with  one  or  two  lamps  listened  to  the 
masonry  of  the  wall.  Doorways  at  the  side  of  this  long  subterranean 
chamber  opened  into  dark,  arched  cells,  where  no  njs  of  light  but  by 
the  door  could  find  entrance,  and  where  all  that  Is  imagined  of  the  soli- 
tary and  snbterranean  dungeon  holes  of  feudal  castlee  might  be  fully 
reallBed.  Strong,  mssslTe  chains  were  liMtened  to  the  floor  and  the 
grating,  and  the  thick,  tron-etndded  doors,  now  thrown  down,  show  that 
an  attempt  at  eecape  must  haTe  been  futile.  No  prisoner  has  occupied 
these  horrible  abodes  Ibr  nearly  forty  years.  The  last  prisoner  had 
been  thrust  in  for  some  crime  out  of  the  usual  course.  His  situation 
was  not  made  known  to  the  keeper,  snd  he  perished  miserably,  without 
being  able  to  make  his  Toiee  heard." 
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pied.  In  August,  1775,  the  buildings  were  used  as 
store-houses  for  powder,  and  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber the  Committee  of  Safety  was  notified  that  a  por- 
tion was  ready  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  remove  to  that  building  as  pris- 
oners the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  others  confined  under 
authority  of  Congress.  Thomas  Apty  was  appointed 
temporary  keeper  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  per  week  was  allowed  for  the  support  of 
each  prisoner,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
In  January,  1776,  one  hundred  and  five  felons,  Tories, 
debtors,  and  prisoners-of-war,  were  taken  from  the  old 
jail  to  the  new  one.  Six  of  them  made  their  escape 
the  same  night  by  breaking  the  lock  of  a  back  gate 
and  getting  over  the  wall,  and  only  one  was  retaken. 
The  British  general,  Richard  Prescott,  captured  in 
Canada  in  1775,  was  prisoner  on  parole,  and  per- 
mitted to  reside  at  the  City  Tavern  for  a  time,  but, 
it  being  alleged  that  he  had  acted  cruelly  toward 
Col.  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Continental  prisoners  in 
Canada,  he  was  ordered  into  close  confinement  in  the 
new  prison,  and  remained  there  until  September,  when 
he  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Sullivan.  He  again  be- 
came a  prisoner  July  10,  1777,  when  he  was  seized 
and  captured  by  Lieut.-Col.  Barton,  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  Overing's  house,  near  Newport.  Col.  Moses  Kirk- 
land,  a  South  Carolina  Tory,  who  had  been  captured 
upon  a  tender  sent  by  Lord  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  to 
Gen.  Howe,  at  Boston,  was  also  sent  to  the  Walnut 
Street  prison,  from  which  he  escaped  in  May.^ 

In  May,  1776,  twenty-three  North  Carolina  Tory 
officers,  among  whom  were  Gen.  McDonnald,  Col.  R. 
Allen  McDonnald,  Maj.  Alexander  McDonnald,  Col. 
Thomas  Rutherford,  and  others,  were  sent  to  the  new 
prison,  and  Col.  John  Shee  was  ordered  to  furnish  an 
officer's  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  jail.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  during  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
movements  of  the  British  army  toward  Philadelphia, 
and  the  probability  of  an  early  flight  from  the  city 
being  necessary,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  thought  proper  to  remind  the  Conti- 
nental Board  of  War  **  of  the  great  number  of  prison- 
ers-of-war now  in  the  new  jail."  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  were  released,  if  not  by  the  Whigs  before 
they  left  the  city,  by  Howe  after  the  entry  of  the 
British  army. 

After  the  British  marched  into  Philadelphia,  the 
Walnut  Street  jail  became  the  British  provost  prison. 
This  establishment  was  under  the  principal  control 
of  the  inhuman  William  Cunningham,  provost-mar- 
shal, and  Joshua  Loring,  commissioner  of  prisons. 
When  they  received  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
frigate  "  Delaware"  of  the  Pennsylvania  armed  fleet, 
which  was  compelled  to  strike  its  flag  in  front  of  the 


1  Id  the  adrertlMment  offering  a  reward  for  hie  arrett  his  costume 
was  described  to  be  a  green  coat  faced  with  blue,  a  velret  waistcoat,  and 
brown  Telret  breeches.  It  was  a  matter  of  sufficient  oddity  to  note 
the  fact  that,  Instead  of  a  wig,  he  "  wore  his  own  grey  hair  tied 
behind.** 


city  during  the  naval  operations  which  succeeded 
Donop's  attack  upon  Red  Bank,  Cunningham  and 
Loring  were  particularly  offensive.  The  American 
prisoners  were  assaulted  and  abused  with  foul  lan- 
guage. For  three  days  they  were  kept  without  food 
of  any  kind,  as  if  there  was  an  intention  to  starve 
them  to  death.  After  that  they  were  furnished  with 
stale  and  mouldy  bread  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  for 
nine  days'  subsistence,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
meat  during  the  same  time.  The  people  of  the  city 
who  had  remained,  Tories  although  they  might  be, 
did  as  much  as  they  were  allowed  to  do  in  ftirnishing 
victuals  to  the  American  prisoners  in  the  provost. 
Cunningham  took  pleasure  in  upsetting  the  vessels  in 
which  their  meals  were  brought,  and  was  amused  in 
witnessing  their  scrambles  for  the  scraps  which  were 
spread  out  on  the  dirty  floor.  Jacob  Bitter,  an 
American  prisoner,  told  John  F.  Watson  that  after 
he  had  been  captured  at  the  battle,  of  Brandywine 
and  brought  to  the  city,  he  was  given  no  food  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  he  saw  a  starved  soldier, 
who  had  been  allowed  no  food  for  five  days,  and  who 
then,  upon  being  given  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  fell  over 
dead  while  attempting  to  eat  it.  The  prisoners  who 
were  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  yard  ate  grass  and 
roots  and  chewed  scraps  of  leather  and  chips.  Some, 
by  watching  at  the  rat-holes,  were  enabled  to  catch 
some  of  the  rodents,  which  they  skinned  and  cooked 
in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Many  of  these  died.* 
In  the  winter  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  was 
terrible.  The  glass  in  the  windows  had  been  broken 
by  the  concussion  caused  by  the  blowing-up  of  the 
British  frigates  "Augusta"  and  "Merlin,"  and  the 
piercing  blasts,  the  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  penetrated 
the  cells.  There  were  no  fires,  and  the  sufferers  were 
almost  without  blankets  or  other  covering.  The 
Board  of  War,  writing  to  President  Wharton,  said  of 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  prisoners  by  the  British, 
that  "  so  far  from  observing  even  the  common  line  of 
humanity,  their  conduct  to  our  prisoners  through  the 
several  stages  of  the  war  has  been  marked  with  more 
than  savage  cruelty,  and  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Congress  to  send  in  provisions  for  their  support, 
lest  a  greater  number  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their 
inhumanity."  Elias  Boudinot  was  appointed  com- 
missary of  prisoners  for  that  purpose.  Day  after  day. 
the  bodies  of  American  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the 
Walnut  Street  prison,  either  from  wounds,  sickness, 
or  starvation,  were  carried  over  to  Potter's  Field, 


*  In  **  the  life,  confession,  and  last  dying  words  of  Capt.  Cunningham, 
formerly  British  proTost-marshal  in  the  City  of  New  York,  who  was 
executed  in  London  on  the  10th  of  August,  1791,**  is  the  following  lan- 
guage: **When  the  war  commenced  I  was  appointed  proToet-marshal  to 
the  Royal  Army,  which  placed  me  in  a  position  to  wreak  my  Tengeaac* 
on  the  Americans.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  murders  I  have  been  ae- 
ceesary  to,  both  with  and  without  the  orders  of  goTemment.*'  The 
authority  of  this  "  confession**  has  been  much  disputed  by  historical 
students,  but  many  of  the  elrcntaistances  related  are  so  neariy  what  most 
have  occurred  in  the  life  of  Cunningham  that  if  fkbricated  it  most  hare 
been  composed  by  some  onw  exceedingly  familiar  with  the  incidents  of 
his  dark  career. 
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immediately  adjoining,  where  they  were  thrown  into 
trenches  and  covered  up. 

In  1787,  under  the  influence  of  Chief  Justice  Mc- 
Kean,  the  street  commissioners  of  the  city  were  in- 
duced to  agree  to  the  employment  of  criminals  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  as  a  part  of  their  sentence,  and 
to  pat  them  to  use  in  cleaning  the  public  streets. 
For  this  purpose  about  thirty  convicts  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  city  paid  for  their  labor  to  the 
county  one  shilling  sixpence  per  head  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  afterward  one  shilling  ninepence  per  day. 
The  experiment  was  expected  to  effect  something  in 
the  way  of  economy.  It  turned  out  disastrously,  and 
ended  in  1789,  after  the  conviction  and  execution  of 
five  of  "  the  wheelbarrow  men,''  as  they  were  called, 
for  murder,  which  they  had  planned  while  upon  the 
streets.  There  were  two  classes  of  these  felons:  those 
who  were  most  dangerous  and  least  to  be  trusted  were 
the  chain-and-ball  men.  They  were  each  manacled 
with  a  chain  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  which  was  at- 
tached to  a  heavy  ball.  These  convicts  were  the 
sweepers,  and  were  considered  the  most  desperate 
characters.  They  could  move  about  by  carrying  the 
ball  with  them ;  but  as  this  was  heavy,  the  journey 
was  not  very  much  extended.  When  they  put  the 
ball  down  they  swept  in  a  circle  bounded  by  the 
length  of  the  chains.  They  were  dressed  in  a  parti- 
colored prison  uniform. 

When,  in  1781,  the  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  was  organized,  it  un- 
dertook to  reform  the  shocking  condition  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  jail,  which  the  jailer  managed  with  an  eye 
to  his  own  profit  Dr.  Mease  sayv,  in  regard  to  the 
reformation  undertaken  by  the  society,  "  the  task  was 
truly  arduous.  An  Augean  stable  of  filth  and  in- 
iquity was  not  only  to  be  cleansed,  but  industry  and 
morality  to  be  introduced  and  under  difilculties  that 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  The  man  whose  duty 
required  him  to  assist  in  the  experiment  constituted 
one  of  them,  for  he  had  grown  wealthy  by  the  abuses 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  tolerated,  and  feared 
the  introduction  of  a  system  which  would  cause  his 
conduct  to  be  closely  watched,  and  the  garnish  jail 
fees,  sale  of  liquor,  and  other  perquisites  to  cease ;  his 
opposition  was  therefore  decided,  and  the  number  of 
his  Mends  enabled  him  to  retain  his  place."  The  in- 
fluence of  the  society  was  shown  in  the  passage  of 
an  act  of  Assembly,  in  1790,  creating  a  board  of  in- 
spectors of  the  prison.  They  were  Daniel  Thomas, 
Charles  Shoemaker,  Thomas  Paul,  James  Bayland, 
James  Sharswood,  John  Connelly,  Alexander  Henry, 
Robert  Wharton,  Joseph  Snowden,  Caleb  Lownes, 
James  Cooper,  and  Richard  Wister.  The  very  first 
matter  to  which  they  addressed  themselves  was  to  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  men  and  women  before  that 
time  having  been  confined  in  the  same  room.  They 
banished  spirituous  liquors  from  the  rooms,  encour- 
aged the  convicts  to  labor,  for  which  they  received 
compensation,  separated  the  convicts  from  untried 


prisoners,  secured  for  all  the  inmatesof  the  jail  better 
clothing  and  food  than  they  had  ever  had  before,  and 
introduced  a  regular  system  of  religious  instruction. 
Against  these  great  reforms,  says  Dr.  Mease,  "the 
opposition  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  was  decided." 
The  inspectors  also  had  to  contend  against  the 
opposition  of  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  their  old  surroundings  of 
squalor,  indolence,  and  drunkenness.  With  them  the 
proposed  reform  was  most  unpopular,  and,  by  concert, 
a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  all  the  inmates  to 
escape  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system ;  fifteen  of  them  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  liberty.  In  1798  yellow  fever  broke 
out  in  the  prison  during  the  time  that  epidemic  was 
raging  in  the  city.  This  institution,  although  ten- 
anted by  the  most  abject  and  dissipated  classes,  had 
escaped  attack  during  the  fevers  of  1798  and  1797. 
There  were  three  hundred  persons  in  the  prison  in 
1798,  the  convicts,  the  untried  and  debtors,  and  the 
mortality  was  very  considerable.  The  inspectors  did 
the  best  that  they  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 
The  women,  the  vagrants,  and  persons  accused  of 
small  crimes  were  transferred  to  Robert  Morris'  un- 
finished mansion  house  on  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth.  The  remaining  prisoners  be- 
came desperate,  and  made  an  effort  to  escape  by 
securing  the  key  from  Dr.  Duffield,  who  was  in  the 
prison  professionally.  The  keepers  fought  them  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  Alderman  Robert  Wharton, 
who  was  in  another  part  of  the  building,  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  the  guard.  He  found  Miller,  the  ring- 
leader, with  an  axe  raised  to  kill  Evans,  a  constable 
and  deputy  keeper.  Upon  this  Mr.  Wharton  and 
Gass,  an  assistant  keeper,  who  were  both  armed  with 
muskets,  fired.  Miller  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
Yaughan,  who  had  struck  Evans  with  a  bar  of  iron, 
was  shot  through  the  lungs  by  Evans,  who  pursued 
him.  Subsequently  some  of  the  prisoners  escaped  by 
undermining  the  walls.  The  grand  jury  investigated 
the  facts,  and  in  1799  made  a  special  presentment,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  convicts.  Miller  and 
Vaughn,  came  to  their  death  during  the  attempt  to 
escape  from  confinement,  and  that  Wharton,  Evans, 
and  Qass  were  '*  doing  an  act  which  was  of  impera- 
tive necessity,  and  their  duty  as  men  and  citizens,  and 
were  not  only  fully  justified,  but  which  we  further 
present  as  highly  meritorious,  and  deserving  the 
thanks  of  their  fellow-citizens.'' 

By  1810  the  administration  of  the  prison  had  been 
so  greatly  changed  for  the  better  that  it  was  stated 
each  inmate  slept  on  the  floor,  on  a  blanket,  and 
there  were  no  more  than  thirty  of  them  in  a  room. 
The  encouragement  of  the  convicts  to  labor  by  offer- 
ing them  payment  had  resulted  admirably,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  "  on  several  occasions  the  balance  paid 
to  a  convict  has  amounted  to  $100  (in  one  instance  it 
was  $160),  and  from  $10  to  $40  are  commonly  paid." 
In  addition  to  this,  the  poorer  prisoners,  when  dis- 
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charged,  were  furnished  with  moDey  to  take  them  to 
their  own  homes,  if  they  did  not  live  at  a  grent  dis- 
tance. Cleanliness  was  enforced  by  strict  rules, 
a  rigid  discipline  was  generally  maintained.  At  meals 
the  race  digtinctions  were  preserved,  the  whites  and 
blaclu  eating  at  different  tables.  Good  conduct  was 
rewarded  with  an  extra  allowance,  but  the  frac- 
IJous  convict  was  placed  in  a  dark  cell,  on  short 
rations  of  bread  and  water,  corporal  punishment  not 
being  permitted.' 

About  1819  the  treadmill  was  introduced  into  the 
prison  system  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  an  appliance 
by  which  the  prisoners'  weight  ga?e  a  revolving  mo- 
tion to  a  cylinder,  which  was  sometimes  attached  to 
usefhl  machinery.  It  was  used  but  a  short  time  in  the 
alms-house. 


THE  T&BADHILL. 

On  Jul;  28,  1800,  twelre  priiooers  made  their' 
escape  by  descending  the  wells  which  led  into  the 
common  sewer,  through  which  they  crawled  into  the 
light  of  day.  Their  desperate  and  daring  attempt, 
under  the  moet  repulsi?e  circumstances,  secured 
them  but  a  few  weeks  of  liberty,  aa  they  were  all 
soon  recaptured.  In  1817,  William  Mcllhenny, 
Henry  Kelly,  Jock  Smith,  and  some  eight  or  ten 
others  tried  a  bold  dash  for  freedom.  Ucllhenny 
concealed  himself  in  the  prison-yard,  and  hid  away 
some  poles,  with  which  he  hoped  to  mount  the  walls. 
Eelly  managed  to  force  the  lock  of  a  door  inside  the 
vestibule  leading  to  the  Sixth  Street  gate.  They  and 
three  others  got  into  the  cellar  of  the  western  wing, 
and,  hurrowing  through  the  wall,  they  made  an  ex- 
cavation under  the  pavement  of  Sixth  Street.     All 
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five  escaped,  and  were  caught  within  a  brief  time. 
In  1819  a  far  more  serious  affair  occurred.  Two  of 
these  men,  Mcllhenny  and  Jock  Smith,  sawed  away 
the  bar  which  held  the  door  of  their  cell,  and,  rush- 
ing dowu-slairs,  attempted  to  batter  down  the  iron 
doors  which  opened  on  Walnut  Street.  Baffled  there 
by  a  keeper,  who  fired  upon  them,  they  rushed  out 
into  the  prison-yard  to  the  dungeons  to  obtain  propo 
and  poles.  Here  they  met  with  some  resistauce  from 
a  convict  named  Scott,  whom  tbey  stabbed.  The  next 
attempt  was  to  get  over  the  wall.  This  failing,  an 
effort  was  made  to  tear  up  the  entrance  to  the  com- 
mon sewer.  All  this  happened  while  the  yard  wa» 
AiU  of  prisoners,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  At  the  critical  moment  the 
bell-of  the  prison  sounded  for  the  prisoners  to  return  to 
their  rooms.  The  majority  obeyed,  and  the  human 
tjde  was  so  strong  that  Mcllhenny,  Kelly,  and  the 
rest  were  swept  along  with  it,  and  their  attempt  was 
abandoned.  Among  others  confined  in  the  jail  at 
this  time  was  a  negro  named  Harry  Powell,  who,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  own  imprisonment, 
and  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  inspectore  to  be  used 
for  his  benefit  in  obtaining  a  pardon,  had  become  a 
spy  of  the  keeper  upon  the  doings  of  his  fellow-con- 
victs. Powell  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  defend- 
ing Armstrong,  a  keeper,  during  the  attempt  to  eecapo 
in  1819.  He  was  yet  a  prisoner,  and  when  Ucll- 
henny's  party  were  admitted  to  the  yard,  after  pun- 
ishment, was  himself  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a 
convict  named  Hedgman,  in  which  the  latter  was 
badly  stabbed.  This  circumstance  occasioned  con- 
siderable excitement  among  the  prisoners,  and  was 
the  signal  of  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  informer. 
Some  forty  desperate  men  rushed  toward  Powell,  but 
he  was  nimble  and  powerful,  and  defended  himself  so 
well  that  he  was  able  to  retreat  to  the  blacksmith- 
shop,  where  he  caught  up  a  bar  of  iron.  Here,  al- 
though stones,  bars  of  iron,  tools,  and  other  missiles 
were  hurled  at  him,  he  kept  his  foes  at  bay  for  some 
time ;  but  Mcllhenny  and  othen,  by  breaking  through 
a  rear  window,  got  behind  him,  and  drove  him  fhim 
his  shelter.  Then,  with  one  blow  from  an  iron  bar, 
he  was  laid  prostrate,  his  skull  broken  through. 
Death  must  have  happened  immediately,  although 
Mcllhenny  stooped  over  the  proetrat«  body  and 
plunged  into  it  a  long-bladed  knife  up  to  the  haft. 
All  this  was  sudden  and  unexpected  to  the  officers, 
and  when  the  inspectors  were  called  together  they 
resolved  that  the  ringleaders  should  be  put  in  dark 
cells. 

The  next  morning  the  keepers  and  inspectors,  with 
Peter  Meircken,  their  president,  at  their  head,  sur- 
rounded the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Mcllhenny 
and  others  were  confined.  This  man  was  called  out, 
and  he  came  with  an  iron  bar,  and,  assisted  by  those 
who  swarmed  out  with  him,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
opposing  force.  There  were  forty  of  the  prisoners,  full 
of  resolution  and  passion.    The  result  was  a  retreat  oi 
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tiie  officials.  Down  the  stairs,  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, tumbled  inspectors,  keepers,  and  conyicts,  black 
and  white,  while  the  upper  passages  and  rooms  re- 
sounded with  shrieks,  yells,  and  groans,  and  clanging 
of  chains  and  bars,  as  the  fastenings  were  torn  to 
pieces  with  ^ild  fury.  In  a  few  moments  every  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  the 
prisoners  were  released.  The  force  of  the  rioters  was 
increased  by  two  hundred  men,  who  hastened  to  the 
lower  hall,  and  then  the  entire  body  of  convicts  had 
unlimited  sway  within  the  prison.  They  hurried  into 
the  yard  to  make  their  escape,  the  alarm  spreading 
&Bt  throughout  the  city.  Some  persons  who  were 
armed  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  fired 
into  the  mob  of  convicts,  killing  one  of  them,  John 
Runner,  and  wounding  others  who  were  endeavoring 
to  break  down  the  Sixth  Street  gate.  The  fire  of 
the  citizens  cowed  the  insurgents,  and  while  they 
shrank  back  into  the  yard  the  gates  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  whole  space  swarmed  with  the  bayonets  of 
the  United  States  marines  and  the  militia. 

Sheriff  Caleb  North  placed  the  force  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Clement  Biddle,  a  man  of  invinci- 
ble determination.  Col.  Biddle  mounted  a  marble 
block  in  front  of  the  convicts,  and,  drawing  out  his 
watch,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  give  you  just  three 
minutes  to  march  to  your  rooms ;  any  hesitation  will 
bring  upon  you  a  volley  from  these  muskets."  It  was 
enough ;  authority  had  asserted  itself.  The  crowd 
slunk  away,  and  when  the  time  had  expired  they 
were  all  in  full  march  to  their  rooms.  Forty-eight  of 
the  worst  characters  were  arrested  by  means  of  the 
military,  and  put  in  cells.  For  three  or  four  days 
and  nights  the  prison  was  guarded  by  a  force  of  ma- 
rines and  volunteers.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the 
ringleaders  were  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Howell, 
but  as  every  witness  was  a  convict,  infamous  by  law, 
and  unable  to  give  legal  testimony,  it  was  impossible 
to  convict  any  one. 

Three  or  four  years  afterward  there  was  a  riot  in 
the  prison  incited  by  two  convicts  named  Malony  and 
Helmbold.  For  two  hours  these  desperate  men  had 
range  of  the  yard,  and  with  their  spades  and  shovels 
threatened  every  keeper  who  came  near  them.  Provi- 
dentially just  at  this  time  a  company  of  volunteer  sol- 
diers were  parading  the  streets,  and  the  captain  being 
notified  of  the  trouble  at  the  prison,  marched  his  men 
there,  and  quiet  was  soon  restored.  On  the  26th  of 
February,  1839,  on  a  gusty  night,  Jock  Smith,  with 
some  twenty  or  thirty  others,  managed  to  escape  from 
a  room  on  the  second  story  east  of  the  main  door  by 
sawing  through  the  window-bars.  Jock  Smith  was  not 
heard  of  again  for  six  years,  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from  the  interior  of  the 
State,  to  be  confined  for  horse-stealing. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Walnut  Street  prison, 

which  was  commonly  called  the  penitentiary  up  to  the 

time  when  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  built  on 

Coatee  Street,  became  densely  crowded.    In  1817  the 
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grand  jury  called  attention  to  the  subject.  There 
were  then  in  the  prison  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
convicts,  and  ten  hundred  and  fifty-eight  prisoners 
awaiting  trial.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  thirty  or 
forty  to  be  lodged  in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square.  On 
March  30, 1881,  the  Legislature  passed  the  act  for  the 
construction  of  Moyamensing  prison,  and  on  Oct.  29, 
1836,  it  was  finished,  and  the  inmates  of  the  Walnut 
Street  jail  were  transferred  to  it.  The  commissioners 
had  authority  to  sell  the  Walnut  Street  property,  and 
in  1886  they  disposed  of  it  to  John  Moss  for  $299,- 
000.99,  having  first  demolished  the  prison  structure. 
As  the  original  cost  of  the  ground  to  the  city  was  but 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars, 
it  made  a  highly  profitable  bargain.  Mr.  Moss  pro- 
posed to  erect  upon  it  a  splendid  hotel,  to  be  called 
the  Penn  Hotel,  but  the  scheme  fell  through,  and  the 
lot  was  cut  up  into  building  sites. 

XXECUTIONS  07  PKBSONS  (JONITNED  IN  WALNX7T  8TRSST 

PRISON. 

1776,  May  4.— John  Woodward,  for  the  marder  of  his  wUIb. 

1777,  Maroh  4.->BriiitoD  Debadae,  shot  for  deaertlon. 

1777,  March  31. — Jamea  Moleawortb,  hanged  aa  a  apy. 

1778,  Augntt.— Geoi^  Spanglar,  banged  aa  a  spy. 

1778,  Sept  2.— Lleata.  Samuel  Jonea  and  Ford,  shot  for  deaertion. 

1778,  Sept.  4.— Patrick  McMnllin,  shot  for  deaertion. 

1778,  Not.  4.— Abraham  Qarliale  and  John  Boberta,  high  treaaon. 

1778,  Dec.  1.— Wright,  bnrglaiy. 

1778,  Dec.  22.— James  Beard,  highway  robbery. 

1779.— AbUah  Wright,  high  treason,  acting  aa  a  guide  to  the  Britlah 
army. 

1780,  April.— John  Wilson,  high  treaaon,  anlisting  with  the  Britlah. 

1780,  May  6.— Dennis  Oarragan,  burglary. 

1780,  May  6.— John  Hill,  highway  rubbery. 

1780,  May  6.— Marmadufce  Grant,  burglary. 

1780,  NoTember.— DaTid  Dawson,  high  treaaon. 

1780.— Richard  Chamberlain,  counterfeiting  Gontioental  bills. 

1780,  Dec.  30.— Jamea  Sutton,  running  away  with  the  American  prita- 
teer  *'  Luseme,"  and  taking  her  to  the  Brltiah,  hung  on  the  lower  end 
of  Windmill  laland. 

1780,  Dec.  30.— John  Hill,  burglary. 

1781,  May  23. — Thomas  Wilkinson,  piracy,  hung  on  Windmill  Island 
and  gibbeted  at  Mod  Island. 

1781,  May  26.— Henry  McKeeTer,  John  Dobbins,  John  Flannagan, 
Jamea  Byrnea,  Thomaa  MoOoUough,  bui^lary. 
1781,  May  26.— Thomaa  McGee,  robbery. 
1781,  Not.  24.— Mary  Hall,  burglary. 
1781,  Not.  24.— Jamea  Gannon  and  Jamea  Orean,  robbary. 
1781,  Not.  13.— John  Moody,  haugad  aa  a  wpy: 

1781,  Not.  13. Boma,att«  Murphy,  burglary. 

1782,  October.— Peter,  a  negro,  for  the  murder  of  Jamea,  a  negro. 

1783,  Feb.  16.— Kemble  Stackhonse,  LotSala^,  Samuel  John  Freeman, 
ottos  Mnrick,  burglary. 

1783,  Oct.  26.— Petro  Oiaoobe,  oNos  Simons,  and  Fkandaoo  Meaoa,  for 
the  murder  of  Oapt.  PickelSb 

1783,  Not.  1.— Jamea  MoOraw  and  Jamea  Jonea,  burglary. 

1784,  July  17.— John  Downey  and  John  Martin,  highway  robbary. 
1784,  Oct  16.— Jamea  Burk,  murder  of  Timothy  McAulifre. 
1784,  Oct  16.— Jamea  Orowdar,  burglary. 

1784,  Oct  16.— Peter  Brown,  attempt  to  murder  Oapt  Tolbert 

1784.  Oct  16.— George  Williama,al<a«One-Armad  Tom  Boblnaon,  mur- 
der and  highway  robbery. 

1784,  Oct.  16.— Jamea  Brown,  burglary. 

1784,  Oct  16.— Jamea  Doane,  robbery  of  the  treasurer  of  Books 
County. 

1786,  May  7^-Andrew  D.  Black  and  Samuel  Praaton,  robbeiy. 

1786,  July.— Francis  Courtney,  rapa. 

1787,  May  12.— Robert  Elliott,  burglary- 

1788,  Sept  24.— Abram  Doana  and  LctI  Doane,  outlawry  and  treaaon. 

1789,  July  29.— William  OoU,  burglary  and  highway  robbaiy. 
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1789,  Oct.  12. — Daniel  Crouan,  Francia  Burna,  John  BanneU,  John 
Logan,  and  John  Ferguion  (the  wheelbarrow  men),  for  mnrder  of 
James  McFarland.  Hanged  on  a  lot  on  Market  Street,  west  of  Thlr* 
teenth,  near  where  the  mnrder  was  perpetrated. 

1788.— Charles  Beed,  for  the  mnrder  of  a  boatman. 

Here  the  bloody  list  comes  down  to  a  milder  record. 
In  1786  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  changed  the 
panishment  for  bui^lary,  highway  robbery,  and  other 
crimes  less  than  murder  in  the  first  degree  to  im- 
prisonment. By  the  act  of  22d  of  April,  1794,  it  was 
declared  "  no  crime  whatsoever  hereafter  committed 
(except  murder  in  the  first  degree)  shall  be  punished 
with  death  in  the  State  of  Penna."  Under  the  same 
act  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  felonies  of  death  was 
abolished.^ 

After  that  there  were  no  executions  under  the 
State  laws,  except  for  murder,  and  even  they  were 
fewer  in  number  than  they  had  been  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  The  first  execution  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  took  place  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  law.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1800, 
Baker, ,  Brous,  and,  Peterson,  alias  Labruse,  con- 
victed of  piracy  and  the  murder  of  the  mate  and 
supercargo  and  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
"  Amelia,"  and  tried  by  a  United  States  District 
Court,  were  hung  at  Windmill  Island.  This  site 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  of  execution  for  ad- 
miralty prisoners  and  persons  charged  with  offenses 
under  the  law  of  nations  before  the  Revolution,  and 
convicted  under  the  crown.  There  were  no  more 
executions  there  after  1800.  Where  the  gallows  was 
erected  and  executions  took  place  before  that  time 
for  prisoners  convicted  under  the  laws  of  the  prov- 
ince and  State  is  not  exactly  known.  Whenever  the 
newspapers  published  before  the  Revolution  alluded 
to  the  place  of  an  execution  under  State  laws,  it  was 
frequently  mentioned  to  have  been  "on  the  Com- 
mons," which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  might  have  been  west  of  Eighth  or  Ninth 
Streets.  But  in  fact  most  of  these  executions  took 
place  in  Centre  Square.  After  the  law  was  passed 
restricting  the  cases  in  which  capital  punishment 
might  be  imposed,  the  following  inmates  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  prison  were  executed : 

1800,  May  9. — Baker,  Brous,  and  Peterson,  for  piracy,  at  Windmill 
Island. 

1807. — John  Joyce  and  Peter  Mathlas  (colored),  for  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Cross,  hanged  in  Bush  Hill. 

1816,  Aug.  10. — Lieut.  Richard  Smith,  for  the  murder  of  Oapt.  John 
Oarson,  hanged  at  Potter's  Field,  now  Logan  Square. 

182S,  Feb.  7. — William  Gross,  for  the  murder  of  Keziah  Stow,  hanged 
at  Potter's  Field,  now  Logan  Square. 

Arch  Street  Prison. — As  early  as  the  year  1803 
the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new  prison  to  relieve  the 
Walnut  Street  prison  of  the  pressure  upon  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Legislature.    On  the  Ist  of  April, 

1  Crimes  which  were  punishable  by  death  before  Sept.  16,  1786,  the 
date  fixed  in  the  act  last  mentioned,  were  murder,  robbery,  burglary, 
rape,  sodomy,  malicious  maiming,  manslaughter  l»y  stabbing,  witch- 
craft, conjuration,  arson,  ouncealment  of  the  death  of  bastard  children, 
eonnterfeiting  any  gold  or  silTsr  coin,  and  erery  felony  (except  larceny) 
on  a  second  ooBTlctioa. 


in  that  year,  was  passed  "  an  act  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain vacant  lots  in  the  city  belonging  to  the  State." 
The  preamble  recited  that  the  Walnut  Street  prison  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  convicts  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  therefore  directed 
that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  all  vacant^ 
unimproved  lots  in  the  city  should  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  vagrants,  and  such  other 
persons  except  convicts  as  had  been  committed  to  the 
county  prison.  The  work  was  to  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  the  grand  jury,  and  the  county 
commissioners  should  agree  upon.  This  was  a  meas- 
ure of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which,  by  reason  of  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  cells  in  the  Walnut  Street 
prison-yard,  had  obtained  a  right  to  use  the  Philadel- 
phia prison  for  State  purposes,  under  which  it  was 
made  a  place  of  confinement  for  convicted  criminals 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  officers,  to  whom 
control  in  this  matter  was  accorded,  selected  for  the 
new  prison  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  Street, 
between  Broad  Street  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fif- 
teenth], and  extending  to  a  small  street  running  east 
and  west,  north  of  Filbert  Street.  Some  of  the  vacant 
lots  of  the  commonwealth  were  sold  and  the  building 
was  commenced.  The  work  went  on  slowly.  In  1809 
a  portion  of  it  was  occupied,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  the  prison  inspectors  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  that  $85,821.12  had  been 
received  for  the  sale  of  city  lots,  and  that  they  had 
expended  in  building  the  new  prison  $86,600.84. 
They  wanted  $25,000  more  to  complete  the  jail,  and 
put  up  the  wall.  Their  request  was  not  complied 
with  until  two  years  afterward,  when  $25,000  were 
appropriated ;  but,  even  in  this,  much  injustice  was 
done  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  money  was 
to  be  spent.  The  act  declared  that  the  prison  should 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  commonwealth.  If 
the  intention  had  been  to  relieve  the  county  prison 
of  Philadelphia  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets  from  the 
use  the  State  had  made  of  it  for  twenty-two  years,  as  a 
penitentiary  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  from 
other  counties,  there  could  have  been  no  objection, 
and  the  measure  would  have  been  considered  bene- 
ficial to  Philadelphia.  But  while  the  law  making  the 
appropriation-  declared  that  the  Arch  Street  prison 
should  be  entirely  a  State  prison,  the  right  of  sending 
prisoners  to  the  Walnut  Street  prison  was  not  relin- 
quished. There  was  no  justice  in  this,  but  the  in- 
spectors took  the  money  and  proceeded  to  finish  the 
Arch  Street  prison  as  well  as  they  could.  When 
completed,  its  ground  plan  was  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  T. 

The  main  entrance,  offices,  keeper's  residence, 
kitchens,  and  wash-rooms  were  in  the  centre  front,  a 
building  of  brick,  with  basement,  and  high  steps 
ascending  to  the  principal  story.   There  was  a  second 
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story,  crowned  with  a  pediment,  above  which  rose  a 
small  cnpola,  in  which  was  placed  a  bell.  Back  of 
the  central  building,  the  prison  rooms  extended  east 
and  west  nearly  to  Broad  and  Schuylkill  Eighth 
Streets.  They  were  two  stories  high,  with  a  base- 
ment, and  ran  out  to  the  small  street  extending  east 
and  west,  and  there  at  times  the  firiends  of  prisoners 
could  hold  communication  with  them.  The  yards  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners  were  at  the  northeast  and 
northwest  angles  of  the  lot.  The  main  central  build- 
ing stood  a  little  back  from  Arch  Street.  High  walls 
of  rough  stone  extended  from  each  side  to  the  building- 
line  on  Arch  Street,  and  were  thence  continued  along 
that  street  to  Broad  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth], 
and  along  the  latter  to  the  prison  buildings,  inclosing 
thena  on  every  side.  This  structure  was  never  compe- 
tent  for  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  erected,  as  it 
was  weak  and  insecure.  Eventually  the  debtors  were 
sent  there  to  be  imprisoned,  as  punishment  for  their 
misfortunes. 

Dnring  the  war  of  1812  the  Arch  Street  prison  was 
partially  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  troops  coming 
to  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  also  used  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  In  December  of  1814  it 
was  occupied  by  a  militia  brigade  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  under  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Spearing. 
He  was  aided  by  the  Committee  of  Defense,  by  a  lib- 
eral appropriation,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  shoes, 
stockings,  and  clothing  for  his  men,  who  were  about 
to  march  for  their  homes  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Stat^ 
in  the  most  inclement  part  of  the  winter  season. 

In  January,  1814,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  of  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government,  of  securing  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
such  American  soldiers  as  were  threatened  with  exe- 
cution by  the  British  troops.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  in  March  of  this  year,  Maj.  De  Vilette  and 
twenty -two  other  British  officers  were  brought  to  the 
city  and  confined  in  the  Arch  Street  prison  as  hostages. 
In  the  succeeding  month  eighteen  escaped  by  the 
simple  method  of  sawing  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows 
of  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  confined.  Some  of 
these  were  retaken,  but  the  larger  number  got  ofi* 
beyond  the  possibility  of  arrest. 

In  1822  the  eastern  end  of  the  prison,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  debtors,  was  altered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  there  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  the 
debtors  were  removed  to  the  western  side.  The  wall 
on  all  sides  was  raised  six  or  eight  feet,  and  changes 
were  made  in  the  character  of  the  rooms  and  cells. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  all  the 
debtors  in  the  Prune  Street  department  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  prison  were  directed  to  be  removed  to  the 
Arch  Street  prison,  and  the  space  they  had  formerly 
oocupied  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  penitentiary. 

In  1882  the  Arch  Street  prison  suffered  severely 
from  the  cholera,  the  first  death  occurring  on  July  30. 

There  weie  then  confined  in  that  institution  two 
hundred  and  ten  persons  on  the  criminal  side  and 


twenty-one  in  the  debtors'  apartment.  The  former 
class  was  made  up  most  entirely  of  vagrants,  disor- 
derly persons,  petty  thieves,  and  drunkards.  In  two 
days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  prison 
there  were  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases.  Dr. 
Jesse  R.  Burden  was  at  the  time  a  visiting  inspector, 
and  being  apprised  of  the  threatening  condition  of 
afiairs,  not  only  applied  his  own  professional  skill  and 
attention  to  the  persons  taken  sick,  but  obtained  the 
services  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Allen  as  resident  physician,  and 
Edward  Peace,  at  that  time  a  student  of  medicine,  to 
attend  at  the  prison.  Dr.  Allen  was  prostrated  shortly 
after  he  went  to  the  prison,  and  Dr.  Peace  also  be- 
came ill  before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  The  latter 
before  he  was  himself  attacked  was  in  consequence  of 
the  sickness  of  Dr.  Allen  the  only  person  in  medical 
charge,  and  was  in  great  personal  danger.  The  in- 
mates of  the  prison  were  intensely  excited  and  chafed 
under  a  restraint  which  they  would  have  borne  with 
comparative  good  humor  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  cruel. 
When  Dr.  Peace  was  taken  with  the  disease,  on  Sun- 
day, August  5th,  there  were  eighty  sick  persons  among 
the  inmates  and  four  of  the  officers  were  down.  There 
was  great  danger  of  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  those 
prisoners  who  remained.  What  was  more  important 
was  the  fact  that  they  were  without  medical  assistance 
in  case  of  attack.  News  of  the  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  soon  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  Dr.  Bur- 
den obtained  the  istssistance  of  a  number  of  fearless 
physicians.  They  were  Drs.  George  Fox,  R.  Harlan, 
C.  W.  Morris,  C.  Lukens,  J.  Peace,  A.  M.  Allen  (who 
had  partially  recovered  from  his  sickness),  George 
Norris,  Benjamin  H.  Coates,  T.  Ash,  Wilson  Jewell, 
Robert  Bridges,  and  J.  Togno.  They  promptly  re- 
paired to  the  jail  and  did  the  best  they  could,  but  the 
pestilence  was  extremely  virulent.  *'The  scenes  of 
that  memorable  day  were  of  unparalleled  fearful ness 
and  loathsomeness  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia. 
Before  night  not  less  than  seventy  persons  who  were 
living  in  the  building  when  the  morning  dawned  were 
consigned  to  the  grave,''  said  the  citizens'  sanitary 
committee  of  North  Ward  in  the  formal  report  which 
they  made  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
visitation.  "  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  riot  of  disease 
and  mortality  the  medical  gentlemen  nobly  and  faith- 
fully maintained  their  ground,  and  were  instrumental 
in  rescuing  many  who  would  otherwise  have  swelled 
the  frightful  number  of  the  dead."^ 

1  The  oommlttee  of  North  Ward  namod  m  prlDdpalt  uDODfc  the  dtl- 
sent,  John  Swift,  Thomas  Bonoy,  Peter  Friti,  Bobert  O'Neill,  Thomai 
Wallace,  George  Tees,  Michael  Wartman,  George  Nagle,  and  Peter  A. 
Oro^an.  Thomaa  Louellen,  a  keeper,  wai  the  only  officer  of  the 
priion  who  remained  on  doty  throughout  the  ezietenoe  of  the  diaease 
in  that  building,  and  although  expoeed  more  than  any  one  else  (except 
the  phyiidane)  by  contact  with  the  liok  and  the  dead,  was  at  no  time 
serlouily  indisposed.  Joseph  8.  Kite,  a  citiaen,  was  Inrested  with  the 
oflloe  of  keeper  by  the  inspectors  when  all  the  officers  but  Louellen  had 
suocumbed.  Kite  acted  but  a  single  day,  and  was  himself  attacked  by 
the  disease  the  next  morning.  John  Swift  was  taken  sick  the  day  after. 
He  was  conspicuous  at  the  prison,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.    In  the 
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At  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legislatore  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  cholera  at  the  Arch  Street  prison. 
They  stated  that  the  entire  period  during  which  the 
disease  raged  in  the  institution  was  from  the  5th  of 
July  until  some  time  in  September.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  women's  apartment,  and  the  sufferer  was  a 
female  vagrant  who  had  been  only  a  day  or  two  in  the 
house.  In  relating  the  circumstances  the  committee 
said,  "  The  rooms  used  as  hospitals  became  crowded 
and  the  sick  were  brought  into  the  great  hall.  There 
was  an  interval  of  several  days  before  the  epidemic 
occurred  on  the  men's  side ;  when  it  did,  it  seemed, 
according  to  the  description  of  a  keeper,  like  a  shock 
of  electricity.  The  cries,  shrieks,  and  groans  of  the 
flick  and  dying,  the  frantic  desperation  and  agony  of 
those  who  were  eager  to  escape,  and  the  difficulty  at 
the  moment  of  deciding  upon  all  the  points  of  most 
interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  and  that  of 
the  public,  are  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
tressing and  embarrassing  to  those  who  had  them  in 
charge." 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August  the  diseased 
were  so  numerous  upon  the  floors  of  the  extensive 
halls  that  the  keepers  had  difficulty  to  avoid  treading 
upon  them  as  they  performed  their  duty.  "About 
eighty  persons  were  lying  dead,  dying,  or  suffering 
with  this  epidemic  in  the  building.  The  dead  were 
necessarily  kept  all  night  in  the  jail,  because  the 
keepers  feared  to  open  the  doors,  lest  the  prisoners 
for  whose  security  they  were  responsible  should  at- 
tempt to  escape."  The  chief  keeper,  on  the  "  fiettal 
Sunday,"  August  5th,  "  bewildered  with  fatigue,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  derangement,"  called  upon  the 
recorder  of  the  city,  reported  upon  the  condition  of 
the  prison,  and  begged  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
released.  Upon  consultation  with  the  inspectors,  the 
determination  was  taken  by  the  latter  to  discharge 
many  of  the  prisoners  upon  their  own  recognizance. 
The  recorder  did  this  with  a  formal  sort  of  protest 
"  that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  do  so,  but  that  in  his 
opinion  the  necessity  of  the  case  amply  justified  the 
act."  Some  of  the  sick  were  sent  to  the  cholera  hos- 
pitals of  the  city,  and  thirteen  of  the  most  desperate 
characters  were  taken  under  convoy  of  a  strong  guard 
of  citizens  to  a  neighboring  watchhouse.  As  for  the 
debtors,  they  were  in  worse  condition  than  the  crimi- 
nals. The  public,  represented  by  the  officers  of  the 
commonwealth,  might  be  satisfied  with  overlooking 
the  strict  demands  of  law  and  duty  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  the  necessity  was  great;  but  the  remorseless 
creditor,  who  had  put  his  unfortunate  debtor  in 
prison,  might  not  be  willing  to  forgive  any  citizen 
who  should  make  himself  legally  responsible  by  aid- 


•ncoMdiog  yaar  a  Mirlce  of  pUte  wm  proMntad  1^  the  dtiMiiB  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  appnciation  of  hia  ooancaoiia  oondact  aod  the  ralnable 
aMiatanea  which  he  gare  at  the  piiaon.  Thia  preeentation  wae  made  in 
March,  1833. 


ing  in  the  discharge  or  escape  of  his  victim.  In 
some  instances  money  was  advanced  by  private  citi- 
zens to  release  them  from  the  judgments  against 
them.  In  others  bonds  were  filed  and  surety  en- 
tered by  persons  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
debtors,  on  condition  that  they  would  apply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws.  Many  of  tJie  prisoners 
in  health  assisted  those  who  were  sick,  and  some  of 
them  who  were  discharged  on  Sunday  remained  until 
the  succeeding  day  as  nurses.  In  fact  the  prison  was 
entirely  cleared  out  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  it  was 
cleaned  and  fumigated  before  it  was  again  put  to  use. 
During  the  interval  the  thirteen  prisoners  who  had 
been  strongly  guarded  at  the  neighboring  watch- 
house,  at  Broad  and  Filbert  Streets,  were  returned 
to  their  old  quarters.    Not  one  of  them  had  died. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  mention  here  that  during 
this  season  there  was  no  case  of  death  by  cholera  at 
the  penitentiary.  There  was  only  one  case  at  the 
Walnut  Street  prison  which  resulted  in  death.  Diar- 
rhoea and  diseases  of  the  bowels  were  noticed  to  be 
more  prevalent  there  than  elsewhere.^ 

After  the  Philadelphia  County  prison,  at  Moya- 
mensing,  had  been  finished,  in  1836,  the  Arch  Street 
prison  was  abandoned  and  the  property  sold.  The 
only  execution  in  the  latter  building  was  that  of  James 
Porter,  found  guilty  of  robbing  the  United  States  mail 
at  Bidge  road  and  Turner's  Lane.  He  was  hanged  on 
July  2, 1831,  on  the  line  of  Seventeenth  Street,  near 
the  intersection  of  Wallace. 
*  Eastern  Penitentiary.—On  March  21, 1821,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  penitentiary  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  select  the  site  and  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building.  They  were  Thomas  Wistar,  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Griffith,  Peter  Miercken,  Qeorge  N.  Baker, 
Thomas  Bradford,  John  Bacon,  Caleb  Carmalt,  Sam- 
uel B.  Wood,  Thomas  Sparks,  James  Thackera,  and 
Daniel  H.  Miller.  They  were  directed  to  build  a 
penitentiary  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary, at  Pittsburgh.  They  were  also  authorized  to 
sell  the  Arch  Street  prison  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  if  the  latter  would 
pay  fifiiy  thousand  dollars  for  the  buildings.  They 
selected  a  tract  of  land  of  eleven  acres,  with  a 
dwelling-house  and  country-seat,  known  as  Cherry 
Hill,  and  situated  upon  Francis  Lane,  afterward 
called  Coates  Street  [Fidrmount  AvenueJ,  between 

1  The  Board  of  Health  record  statet  the  nnmher  of  caaei  of  cholera  in 
the  Arch  Street  prison  between  July  11th  and  September  ISth  to  haye 
been  elfh^-eix ;  deattis,  fbrty<«lz.  But  the  committee  of  the  Home  of 
BepreeentatiTeBi  at  the  seislon  of  1838-33,  aald  that  there  waa  dilTerenoe 
of  opinion  aa  to  the  decree  of  mortality.  A  member  of  the  Socle^  for 
AlloTiating  the  Mlaeriea  of  Public  Prleona  waa  of  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  mortali^  of  the  prison  inmatea  waa  flfty-two  persona,  and  this 
indnded  thoae  who  died  in  the  prison  and  the  cholera  boqiitiUa,  and  two 
who  were  diacharged  lh>m  prison,  but  were  fimnd  lying  dead  on  the  roads 
a  few  miles  fh>m  the  city.  Ten  persons  died  alter  that  time,  making  a 
total  of  clxty-two.  Another  eetimate  placed  the  entire  mortality  aa  high 
aa  elgh^. 
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Bcbnjrlldll  Third  [Twentieth]  Street  and  Schuylkill 
Front  [Twen^-eecond]  Btreet.    John  HsnlADd  wu 
choMn  to  he  the  mrchitect,  and  prodn<wd  a  plan  dif- 
fering fkim  any  previousljr  used  in  priun  buildings. 
There  ia  a  central  ttructure  for  the  offlcera,  and  aa  a 
gaard  over  all  the  eatabliebment,  it  was  crowned  hj 
B  tower.    This  obBervatory,  for  iuch  it  ia,  orerlooka 
the  blocks  of  cells,  which  radiate  from  the  central 
building  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.    Each 
corridor  of  cells  opens  upon  a  small  yard  for  the  use 
of  tbe  inmatee.    Long  paasage-ways  extend  through 
each  corridor,  and  separate  the  cells.    Beside  the 
OTerlook  in  the  watch-tower,  there  are  galleries  on 
the  outside,  by  which  every  yard  space  in  a  block  of 
cells  can  be  seen,  so  that  if  any  prisoner  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  his  design  can,  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  vigilanee,  be  detected  and  prevented.  There 
are  thirty-six  cells  in  blocks,  each  twelve  feet  long, 
eight  feet  wide,  and 
ten    feel  high,  with 
an  exercising-yard  to 
each.       The    prison 
profier  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  grounds, 
which   occupy  more 
than  a  solid  square 
of  the  ordinary  size 
upon   the  ci^  plan. 
Tbe  front  is  in  the 
castellated    style    of 
architecture,   having 
heav]'  square  towers 
sixty-five  feet  high, 
and  a  splendid  arched 
gateway,  with  port- 
cullis    and     central 
tower.     The  gate  is 
twenty -seven        feet 
high  and  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  the  main 

front   tower   ninety-  ^ 

seven  feethigh.   The 

front  on  Fainnount  A  venue  is  six  hnndred  and  seventy 
feet  depth,  and  on  tbe  sides  about  the  same.  One 
of  the  objects  expected  to  be  secured  by  the  erec- 
tJOQ  of  this  building  waa  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  system  of  separate  confinement.  The 
plan  was  administered  with  eftmestuess  by  the  inspec- 
tor* for  several  years,  but  it  waa  found  that  it  did  not 
accomplish  near  as  much  as  was  expected.  The 
greatest  objection  to  it  was  that  it  eometimes  caused 
insanity,  and  the  system  has  consequently  been  much 
modified. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was 
laid  on  the  22d  of  May,  182S,  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Boberts  Vaux.  The  buildings  were  finished 
in  1829,  with  two  hundred  and  six^-six  cells,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan.  In  1881  the  inspectors  were 
autborised  toincreasethenumberof  cells  to  four  hun- 


dred. Additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  the  buildings  are  much  lai^r  now  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  Between  1824  and  1839  tbere 
were  appropriated  for  tbe  grounds  and  building  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- four  dollars. 

On  May  19, 1687,  William  Moran,  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  Cherry  Hill  prison,  was  hanged  on 
the  line  of  Seventeenth  Street,  near  the  intersection 
of  Spring  Garden  Street,  for  the  murder  of  Capt. 
Smith  and  Mate-  Ward  of  the  schooner  "  William 
West" 

The  nulodelphia  Count;  Friaon  (Ho7smen- 
ling).— On  the  SOth  of  March,  1831,  the  L^lature 
passed  an  act  directing  that  a  prison  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Fbiladetphia,  capable  of  holding  at  least 
three  hundred  prisoners  on  the  principle  of  separate 
confinement,  should  be  erected  at  such  a  place  within 


the  city  and  county  as  the  commisBioners  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Coqimon  Pleas  of  the  county  and  the 
Mayor's  Court  should  direct.  This  building  was  to 
be  called  tbe  Philadelphia  County  prison.  The  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  purchase  a  site  and 
make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and 
to  borrow  $150,000,  if  necessary  for  the  purpose,  at 
an  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
the  security  of  which  tbe  Walnut  Street  prison  prop- 
erty was  pledged.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  27, 1888,  power 
was  given  them  to  borrow  $70,000  additional,  and  the 
sale  of  the  Arch  Street  prison  was  provided  for.  In 
the  succeeding  year  another  loan  of  $70,000  was  an- 
thoriEed.  The  Uoyamensing  prison  cost  $360,000, 
and  as  the  receipts  fh>m  the  Walnut  Street  and  Arch 
Street  sales  netted  $880,012.18,  the  county  had  to  pay 
no  greater  sum  than  $29,517.82.    Under  these  acts 
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the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  appointed  as  commis- 
sionen  for  building  the  new  prison  Jesse  B.  Burden, 
Jacob  Frick,  and  William  G.  Alexander,  and  the 
Mayor's  Court  appointed  William  £.  Lehman,  Joseph 
Price,  and  Samuel  Palmer.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
1882,  these  commissioners  purchased  of  John  Savage 
fifteen  and  three-quarter  acres  of  ground  in  Moya- 
mensing  township  for  $8000,  and  in  the  succeeding 
May  they  bought  one  hundred  perches  adjoining  for 
1975.  The  ground  was  on  the  west  side  of  Passyunk 
road,  near  Tenth  Street,  and  just  below  Reed  Street 
It  extended  back,  crossing  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and 
reaching  to  Thirteenth  Street,  and  was  much  larger 
than  the  necessities  of  such  a  building  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  When  the  prison  came  to  be  built,  it  was 
laid  out  in  lines  parallel  to  Passyunk  road,  and  its 
depth  was  suflScient  to  cut  into  Eleventh  Street  and 
block  up  that  highway  entirely. 

The  ground  west  of  the  prison  inclosure  remained 
vacant  for  some  years.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was 
assigned,  in  1838,  for  use  by  the  military  as  a  parade- 
ground,  and  was  known  by  that  name  for  many  years. 
It  was  rarely  used  by  the  volunteers,  and  was  unpop- 
ular among  them  because  it  was  never  properly  laid 
out  for  their  use.  Afterward  a  portion  of  it,  bounded 
by  Wharton,  Reed,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Streets, 
was  laid  out  for  a  public  square,  and  known  as  Passy- 
unk Square.  On  a  portion  of  the  lot  on  the  east  side 
of  Twelfth  Street  was  built,  in  1882,  an  armory  for 
the  Third  Regiment  National  Guards. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  prison  was  laid  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1882.  The  plans  for  the  building  were 
prepared  by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect.  He  chose 
for  it  the  castellated  Gothic  style,  and  was  successful 
in  the  design  of  a  bold  and  exceedingly  striking  front, 
the  effect  of  which  was  much  increased  by  the  heavy, 
dark  color  of  the  syenite  granite  which  was  selected 
for  the  building  material.  The  fagade  was  set  back 
from  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
line  of  the  sidewalk.  The  centre  building,  fifty  feet 
in  height,  is  of  three  stories,  with  a  front  of  fifty-two 
feet  at  the  base  and  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Circular 
warders'  towers,  supported  on  large  corbels,  are  at  the 
comers,  and  rise  above  the  roof,  being  crowned  with 
projecting  embattled  parapets.  The  centre  building 
also  is  surmounted  by  parapets  pierced  with  embra- 
sures. The  whole  front  is  ornamented  with  archi- 
traves, corbels,  labels,  etc.,  peculiar  to  the  style.  On 
each  side  of  the  centre  building  are  wings  receding 
ten  feet,  and  fifty  feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a  parapet 
pierced  with  embrasures.  Entrance  gates,  ten  feet 
wide  and  seventeen  feet  high,  secured  at  the  top  by 
wrought-iron  portcullis,  give  means  of  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  prison.  Octagonal  towers  terminating 
in  embattled  parapets,  and  ornamented  with  narrow, 
pointed  windows,  are  joined  by  a  yard  wall  receding 
fifteen  feet,  and  then  extending  northeastward  and 
southwestward  to  bastions  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  thirteen  feet  at  the  top,  and  twenty  feet  high. 


The  centre  building  contains  the  office  of  the  inspec- 
tors and  rooms  for  the  keeper.  There  were  offices 
and  lobbies  in  each  of  the  wings  on  the  lower  story, 
from  which  the  cells  extend. 

There  are  four  hundred  and  eight  cells,  each  nine 
feet  wide,  thirteen  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  high.  The 
entire  front  of  the  prison  is  three  hundred  and  teu 
feet,  and  its  depth  between  the  yard  walls  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  Inside  of  the  prison -yard, 
in  a  building  forty-three  feet  wide  by  seventy-two  feet 
long,  erected  between  the  blocks  of  cells,  is  the  kitchen, 
bake-house,  laundry,  and  bath-houses ;  and  in  two 
other  buildings  are  rooms  for  turning,  tinsmithing, 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  and  dyeing. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  prison  the  debtor's  apart- 
ment was  erected  as  a  separate  building,  having  its 
front  on  the  Moyamensing  road  on  a  line  with  the 
prison.  The  architect  Walter  designed  it  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.  The  material  is  red  sandstone,  from  quar- 
ries on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  front  is  about 
ninety  feet,  and  the  depth  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  entrance  is  by  a  recess  portico  ornamented 
by  two  columns  three  feet  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  high. 

By  section  eighth  of  the  act  of  1831,  it  was  directed 
that  every  person  who  should  be  convicjted  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  prison  for  any  crime,  the 
punishment  for  which  should  be  imprisonment  for  a 
term  under  one  year,  should  be  sent  to  the  new  prison. 
This  was  altered  in  1835  to  a  term  of  two  years  or 
under. 

By  act  of  14th  of  April,  1835,  it  was  directed  that 
there  should  be  a  board  of  inspectors  of  the  county 
prison,  twelve  in  number,  four  of  them  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  four  by  the  judges  of  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  and  four  by  the  judges  of  the  District 
Court.  The  board  was  directed  to  divide  itself  into 
four  classes  to  serve  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years, 
and  afterward  new  appointments  were  to  be  made  for 
four  years.  In  1838,  by  the  act  constituting  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Sessions,  the  number  of  inspectors  was 
increased  to  fiA;een,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  that  court.^ 

By  act  of  March  22,  1836,  the  commissioners  for 
building  a  prison  were  authorized  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able site  and  erect  a  building  thereon  to  be  called 
''  the  vagrant  department  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia."  To  this  building  all  persons  convicted 
by  magistrates  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  for  one 
month's  imprisonment  were  to  be  sent.  The  com- 
missioners performed  the  duty  by  erecting  a  vagrant 
building  upon  the  premises  of  the  county  prison. 
After  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1841, 


1  Id  1838-39  tiie  lupecton  were  Jeiaa  B.  Burden,  Kdwerd  0.  Dele, 
John  L.  Wooir,  Robert  O'NeUl,  appointed  by  the  BleCriet  Ooart;  WU- 
llam  O.  Alexander,  Augnatiiie  BteTeMon,  WlllUm  Kln^,  John  E. 
Walker,  appointed  by  Quarter  Seedone ;  Joeeph  Price,  Wllllata  Bethel, 
William  E.  Lehman,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  appointed  by  mayor,  recorder 
and  aldermen ;  Joeeph  E.  Smith,  MichMel  Day,  WUllam  F.  Hugheii,  ap- 
pointed by  Criminal  Seailona. 
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the  debton'  apartment,  adjoining  the  county  prison, 
became  unnecessary  for  that  service,  except  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  confined  upon  proceedings  and  ac- 
tions  in  tort,  and  the  debtors'  apartment  was  utilized 
for  the  confinement  of  witnesses  and  other  purposes. 
On  the  IQih  of  April,  1884,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  abolishing  public  executions,  and  directing  that 
the  aentence  of  the  law  where  prisoners  should  be  con- 
demned to  death  by  hanging  should  be  inflicted  within 
the  walls  or  yard  of  the  county  jail,  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  coroner  to  be  present,  and 
the  presence  of  a  physician,  the  attorney-general,  or 
depaty  of  the  county,  and  twelve  reputable  citizens, 
to  be  selected  by  the  sherifi*,  should  be  invited,  with 
one  or  two  ministers  of  the  gospel,  if  desired  by  the 
criminal,  and  any  immediate  relatives,  together  with 
officers  of  the  prison,  and  such  of  the  sheriff's  depu- 
ties as  might  be  selected.  After  the  execution,  oath 
by  the  sherifi*  or  coroner,  together  with  the  death- 
warrant,  is  ordered  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the  county.  Under  these 
provisions  the  executions  in  the  county  prison  have 
since  taken  place  within  the  prison  walls.  The  fol- 
lowing gives  the  dates  and  names  of  persons  hanged 
up  to  March  4,  1884 : 

EXEOUnOMS  IK  THB  OOUKTT  PRISON. 

1SS9. — Samoftl  Zsppon  (colored),  for  the  mnrder  of  Cuffy  Todd  (col- 
orwl). 

1839,  Aug.  B. — Jamea  WUliams,  for  the  murder  of  FniDCIt  Kearney. 

1846. — Cbarlea  Hosier,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

1848,  Oct.  29.^<niar1es  Langfe1dt,for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Bademaeher. 

1861,  Aug.  6.— Matthias  Skuplnskl,  for  the  murder  of  Jacob  Lehman. 

1862. — Blaise  Skupiuski,  for  the  murder  of  Jacob  LehoiaD. 

18&3,  June  10. — Arthur  Spring,  for  the  murder  of  Ellen  Lynch  and 
Hooora  Shaw. 

1866,  May  23. — Peter  Mattocks  (colored),  for  the  murder  of  Elisabeth 
Oilbwt  (colored). 

1861,  Aug.  B. — Thomas  J.  Armstrong,  for  the  murder  of  BobertCraw- 
ford. 

1866,  June  8. — ^Anton  Probst,  for  the  murder  of  OhHstopher  Deerlng,of 
whteta  be  was  oooTictad.  He  also  murdered  at  the  same  time,  and  oon- 
fsaiod  to  the  crime,  the  other  members  of  the  Deering  family,  ris. :  Mrs. 
Julia  Deering,  John  Deering,  Thomas  Deering,  Emily  Deering,  Eliaa- 
betb  Dolan,  and  Oomelios  Oarey. 

186T,  Jane  4,r-^ottlleb  WUliams,  for  the  mnrder  of  Mn.  Elisabeth  H. 
UlUer. 

1867,  Aug.  29.— George  W.  Winnemore,  for  the  mnrder  of  Mrs.  Dorcas 
Magilton. 

1869,  AprU  8.— Gerald  Katon,  for  the  murder  of  Timothy  Heenan. 

G«org«  B.  Twitohell,  oouTicted  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hill, 
his  mother-in-law,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  April  8, 1808,  but  took 
poison  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  died  before  the  lime  of  execu- 
tion. 

1871,  Teb.  1. — John  Hanlou,  for  the  murder  of  Mazy  Mohrman. 

1876,  Jan.  20.— Frederick  Heidenhlnt,  for  the  mnrder  of  Qodtny 
Kuebnle. 

1877,  May  17. — Patrick  Qnigley,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Oatharine 
Qalgl«y,  his  wife. 

1881,  Jan.  6.— Daalel  F.  8ulliTan,for  the  murder  of  Joaephine  S.  Irrln. 

1881,  Jan.  6.— Patrick  Hayes,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Bridget 
Hayes. 

1884,  March  4.— John  McOinnis,  for  the  mnrder  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Mary  Breed. 

The  Honae  of  Oorreotion.— The  growing. demand 
of  prison  management  for  available  space  was  ham- 
pered to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  prisoners  committed  for  trivial  offenses.    The 


necessity  of  an  intermediate  establishment  between 
an  almshouse  and  a  prison  was  frequently  enforced  by 
the  public  journals,  and  occasionally  the  plan  was  pre- 
sented by  grand  juries.  At  length  the  Legislature  was 
induced  to  take  some  action.  By  act  of  April  14, 1868, 
City  Councils  were  authorized  to  provide  for  a  house 
of  correction  and  employment,  and  to  erect  the  proper 
buildings  for  the  organization  and  management 
thereof.  Under  this  authority  Councils  passed  an 
ordinance,  Dec.  29,  1870,  creating  a  body  to  be  man- 
agers of  the  House  of  Correction.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  June  2d,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making 
those  managers  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under 
the  title  of  **  The  House  of  Correction,  Employment, 
and  Beformatian  for  Adults  and  Minors  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia."  Under  this  act  the  managers  were 
empowered  to  receive  all  persons  who  were  willing  to 
be  committed  for  not  less  than  three  months,  nor 
more  than  twelve;  any  persons  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  place  of  confinement,  who  might  apply 
for  the  purpose ;  and  also  all  persons  convicted  of  being 
vagrants,  drunkards,  or  disorderly  street-walkers; 
also  minors  not  under  sixteen  years  of  age  "  absenting 
themselves  from  school,  or  who  shall  disobey  their 
parents'  command,  or  be  found  idle  in  the  streets," 
if  arrested  on  complaint  of  parents,  or  any  citizen ; 
provided  no  boy  shall  be  kept  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection beyond  twenty- one  years  of  age,  or  a  girl  be- 
yond the  age  of  eighteen.  Provision  was  made  that 
every  person  in  the  custody  of  the  managers,  un- 
less disqualified  by  sickness  or  casualty,  "shall  be 
employed  by  the  superintendent  in  quarrying  stone, 
cultivating  the  ground,  manuflEMsturing  such  articles 
as  may  be  needed  for  the  prison,  almshouse,  other 
public  institutions  of  the  State  or  city,  or  for  other 
persons,  and  at  such  other  labor  as  shall  upon  trial  be 
found  to  be  profitable  to  the  institution  and  suitable 
to  its  proper  discipline  and  to  the  health  and  capacity 
of  the  inmates."  Permission  was  given  to  employ 
inmates  under  direction  of  the  superintendent  out- 
side of  the  grounds  of  the  institution  "  for  any  of  the 
departments  or  institutions  of  the  city,  or  for  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers." 

The  first  board  of  managers  was  elected  by  Councils 
in  December,  1870,  and  consisted  of  A.  H.  Franciscus 
(president),  Thomas  A.  Barlow,  William  F.  Smith, 
Samuel  Leonard,  Samuel  Kilpatrick,  Samuel  C.  Wil- 
lets,  John  Fry,  William  M.  Wilson,  John  Bobbins, 
Jr.,  William  A.  Duff  (secretary).  A  tract  of  ground 
was  selected  for  the  erection  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  Biver  and  the 
south  bank  of  Pennypack  Creek,  embracing  a  tract  of 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  acres.  It  was 
situate  between  the  river  and  the  State  road,  and  not 
fiir  from  the  Trenton  Bailroad,  so  that  there  was  access 
by  railroad,  and,  by  the  building  of  a  wharf  upon  the 
Delaware,  there  was  a  convenient  landing  from  the 
water.    It  was  expected  that  a  portion  of  this  ground 
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could  be  employed  for  farming  and  other  accommo- 
dation for  industries.  On  this  plot  there  was  com- 
menced, in  1871,  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  the 
ground  plan  of  which  was  something  like  a  letter  Y, 
with  three  cross-pieces  below  the  crotch.  The  plans 
were  drawn  by  James  H.  Windrim,  architect,  who 
superintended  the  construction  until  the  buildings 
were  well  advanced,  after  which  he  was  superseded 
by  Frank  Furness.  The  builder  was  Richard  J.  Dob- 
bins. The  buildings  are  of  stone.  They  comprise  a 
large  main  edifice,  with  keeper's  residence  and  offices, 
and  a  central  building  for  correction  purposes,  with 
eight  extensive  wings.  In  the  centre,  high  above  all, 
rises  a  steep  roof-construction,  which  is  visible  for  a 
long  distance.  It  is  the  Anchor  of  Hope  chapel.  Its 
floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  third-story  floors  of  the 
adjacent  buildings,  and  its  ceiling  is  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above.  This  chapel  is  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  access  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  it 
will  hold  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  The 
hospital-rooms  are  upon  the  third  story,  also  a  school- 
room for  boys.  Connected  with  the  house  are  very 
extensive  kitchens,  bakery,  storerooms,  and  shops. 
The  institution  has  held  more  than  two  thousand 
inmates  at  a  time.  The  men  are  put  to  labor  in  stone- 
quarries  near  by,  or  to  work  about  the  grounds  filling 
up  the  low  places,  cultivating  the  garden,  and  gather- 
ing ice  in  the  winter.  Some  of  them  were  occupied 
for  several  months,  about  1879-80,  in  building  the 
great  levee  and  embankment  upon  the  Schuylkill, 
intended  to  keep  the  water  from  overflowing  the  low 
grounds  at  the  Neck  during  great  freshets  in  the  river. 
They  were  also  engaged  in  the  repairing  of  South 
Broad  Street,  and  in  1882  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  the  labor  of  the  inmates  was  to  be  utilized 
for  finishing  the  great  reservoir  for  the  water-works 
in  East  Fair  mount  Park.  In  the  shops  of  the  House 
of  Correction  are  made  clothing  for  the  inmates,  hats, 
shoes,  etc.  The  women  prisoners  work  at  sewing  and 
washing.  The  latter  necessity  is  very  extensive,  and 
sometimes  involves  the  cleansing  of  seven  thousand 
pieces  a  week. 

House  of  Befage. — The  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efibrts  of  the  Society 
for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 
In  the  course  of  their  experience,  closely  connected 
with  the  character  and  weakness  of  the  criminals  and 
destitute,  the  members  of  this  society  were  frequently 
and  painfully  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which 
youths  were  exposed  when  their  early  associations 
were  not  restrained,  and  their  impulses  properly  di- 
rected. The  society  considered  the  matter,  and  origi- 
nated a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  re- 
formation for  juvenile  delinquents.  The  plan  of  such 
a  society  had  already  been  demonstrated  as  a  neces- 
sity in  the  city  of  New  York.  Under  this  example 
the  Philadelphia  society  formulated  a  plan,  and  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  called  at  the  county  court- 
house on  the  7th  of  February,  1826,  for  the  purpose 


of  instituting  a  society  to  build  and  muiage  a  house 
of  refuge.     Chief  Justice  William  Tilghman  was 
president,  and  Col.  Robert  Patterson  secretary.    Rob- 
erts Vaux  read  an  address  in  which  the  part  taken 
in  the  movement  by  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  was  explained.    John  Ser- 
geant offered  a  set  of  resolutions,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  at  that  time  there  were  sixty  persons  in 
the  Walnut  Street  prison  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.    It  was  resolved  that  an  association  should 
be  formed,  to  be  called  "  The  House  of  Refuge  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,"  and  that  the  Legislature  should 
be  appealed  to  for  a  charter.    To  carry  out  the  measure 
a  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  Joseph  R. 
IngersoU,  Alderman  Abraham  Shoemaker,  Thomas 
Bradford,  James  C.  Biddle,  John  Swift,  Roberts  Vaux, 
Dr.  James  Mease,  George  M.  Dallas,  and  Robert 
Wharton.    Application  was  immediately  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  charter,  and  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1826,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed,  the  preamble  of 
which  stated  that  an  association  of  citizens  had  been 
formed  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  humane  and  laudable  purpose  of  reforming  ju- 
venile delinquents,  and  separating  them  from  the 
society  and  intercourse  of  old  and  experienced  of- 
fenders, with  whom,  within  the  prisons  of  the  said 
city,  they  have  heretofore  associated,  and  were  thereby 
exposed  to  the  contamination  of  every  species  of  vice 
and  crime.    The  members  of  this  society  were  incor- 
porated and  made  a  body  politic  in  law  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  the  House  of  Refuge.    Membership 
in  the  corporation  was  assured  to  any  person  who 
should  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  annually  during 
the  time  he  made  such  contributions.    Any  one  who 
paid  ten  dollars  annually  for  six  years,  or  fifty  dollars 
in  one  sum,  would  become  a  member  for  life.    The 
directors  were  twenty-one  in  number,  elected  at  the 
annual  meetings.    Afterward,  in  1882,  an  act  was 
passed  giving  the  appointment  of  two  managers  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  three  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions.    The  managers  were  to  provide  a 
suitable  building  and  establish  regulations  for  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  education,  training,  employment, 
discipline,  and  safe-keeping  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house.    They  were  entitled  to  receive  at  their  discre- 
tion children  taken  up  or  committed  as  vagrants  or 
upon  any  criminal  charge,  or  duly  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  upon  commission  of  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  or  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  which 
the  Mayor's  Court  was  afterward  added,  or  of  alder- 
men or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  managers  of  the 
almshouse.    There  were  some  changes  in  these  regu- 
lations in  after-years,  the  most  important  of  which 
gave  the  managers  a  right  to  receive  males  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  females  under  eighteen, 
committed  by  an  alderman  or  justice  on  complaint  of 
a  parent,  guardian,  or  next  iriend  of  children,  on 
proof  of  vagrancy,  or  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct 
On  the  2d  of  March,  1827,  the  Legislature  granted 
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five  thoDsand  dollara  immediately  and  two  thoasand 
five  hundred  dollan  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1828,  and 
a  like  sum  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1829,  and  the 
county  commissioners  were  ordered  to  set  aside  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  two  installments, 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  building  of  the 
house.  After  that  was  paid  the  commissioners  were 
to  pay  out  of  the  county  funds  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  keeping  of  the  house,  and  repairs  for  five 
years.  Subsequent  appropriations  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  1835  the  act  in  r^ard  to  the  com- 
mission and  confinement  of  infants  was  amended  and 
changed  in  some  particulars,  and  it  was  directed  that 
the  judges  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  District  Court 
and  the  recorder  of  the  city  should  alternately  visit 
the  bouse  at  least  once  in  two  weeks  to  examine  into 
the  commitments  and  causes,  and,  if  satisfied  with 
theoa,  to  indorse  on  the  commitment  of  the  magistrate 
that  the  infant  should  continue  there  or  be  discharged. 
The  managers  of  the  society  obtained  subscriptions 
during  the  year  1826  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 
Encouraged  by  this  success  and  the  legislative  as- 
sistance, they  entered  into  the  work.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  they  purchased,  for  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  the  piece  of  ground  which 
had  been  held  for  the  purposes  of  the  botanic  garden. 
It  was  situated  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ridge  road 
and  Francis'  Lane  [afterward  Coates  Street,  and  now 
Fairmount  Avenue].  Upon  this  ground  the  man- 
agers, with  excellent  discretion  to  avoid  subsequent 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  streets,  laid  out 
an  inclosure  west  of  the  Ridge  road,  and  on  the  line 
of  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth]  Street,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  line  of  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]. 
None  of  these  streets  were  at  that  time  opened  above 
Vine  or  Callowhill  Street.  The  plot  taken  for  the 
purpose  was  four  hundred  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south.  It  was  inclosed  on  all  sides  with 
a  stone  wall  two  feet  thick  and  twenty  feet  high.  The 
back  part  of  the  building  was  upon  Coates  Street,  but 
the  unpleasant  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the  wall  was 
avoided  by  a  rise  in  the  central  portion  in  the  shape 
of  a  pediment,  which  gave  to  the  wall  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  front  of  a  large  building.  There  were 
tower-like  projections  at  each  corner.  The  wall  was 
entirely  of  rough  stone.  The  principal  front  was  upon 
the  north,  and  fronted  upon  a  street  then  called 
Howard  Street.  It  was  in  appearance  much  like  the 
wall  on  Coates  Street,  except  that  the  central  building 
rose  higher  and  was  of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  and  a 
large  central  door.  The  low  towers  at  each  end  rose 
a  few  feet  above  the  wall,  and  were  capped  with  high 
roofe.  Long  narrow  windows  we>e  opened  at  dis- 
tances along  the  whole  front.  The  architecture  was 
simple  but  substantial.  In  the  main  building  were 
the  superintendent's  residence,  rooms  for  the  managers, 
libraries,  etc.    The  dormitories  and  shops  were  in 


the  inclosure.  There  were  wings  on  each  side  of  the 
main  building,  three  stories  in  height,  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  seventy-two  cells,  four  feet 
by  seven  each,  for  separate  lodging-rooms,  which 
were  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  main  build- 
ing was  ninety-two  feet  front  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  workshops  were  low  buildings,  running  parallel 
with  the  east  and  west  walls.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1827,  and  the  building  was  carried  on  with  so  much 
energy  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  under 
roof. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  lot  and  buildings  was  $88,- 
025.16.  The  house  was  exhibited  to  the  public  and 
formally  opened  Nov.  29, 1828,  by  an  address  by  John 
Sergeant,  the  president  of  the  institution.  The  first 
subject  committed  to  the  discipline  of  the  house  was 
received  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  committed 
by  the  mayor.  A  library  of  several  hundred  volumes 
was  contributed  at  an  early  period,  mostly  by  the  book- 
sellers of  the  city.  The  r^ulations  of  the  house  were 
exact.  At  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  bell  rang,  as  a  notification  to  the  inmates  that 
it  was  time  to  rise  for  the  day.  By  five  o'clock  the 
dormitory  doors  were  opened  and  the  inmates  sent  to 
their  ablutions,  afterward  to  morning  worship,  and 
then  to  school.  Seven  o'clock  was  the  breakfast  hour, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  were  sent  to  work.  There 
they  continued  until  noon,  which  was  the  dining 
hour.  After  dinner  they  heard  lessons  or  lectures 
until  one  o'clock,  when  they  returned  to  the  shops. 
At  five  o'clock  they  went  to  supper,  after  which  half 
an  hour  was  allowed  for  recreation  or  play.  School 
from  half-past  five  o'clock  to  a  quarter  before  eight, 
followed.  Then  there  were  evening  prayers.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  sent  to  bed  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  doors  locked,  and  they  were  left  to  their 
slumbers.  On  Sundays  there  was  a  Sunday-school 
and  religious  services,  morning  and  afternoon.  Cler- 
gymen of  different  denominations  preached  by  turns 
in  the  chapels,  and  the  services  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  were  gratuitously  given.  The 
boys  were  employed  at  book-binding,  shoemaking, 
winding  bobbins,  making  brass  nails,  umbrellas,  ftirni- 
ture,  cane  chair-seats,  and  bonnet-reeds.  The  girls 
were  employed  at  sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  and 
other  domestic  duties  about  the  establishment. 

Some  time  after  the  original  building  was  finished 
additional  cell  buildings  were  erected  for  girls,  and 
there  were  then  accommodations  for  seventy  females. 
The  House  of  Reftige  was  in  considerable  favor  for 
some  years.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  expenses  of  the 
almshouse  and  penitentiary  had  been  reduced  after 
its  establishment.  It  was  asserted  that  vagrant  chil- 
dren had  become  less  numerous  in  the  streets,  not 
merely  wanderers,  but  children  who  professed  to  beg 
and  were  ready  to  steal.  The  judges  of  the  courts,  in 
their  charges  to  the  grand  juries,  dwelt  upon  the 
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ttdvaatagM  of  the  instituldoD,  and  the  grand  jurim 
made  (kvorable  meation.  Four  thousand  six  hnn- 
dred  dollBra  were  contributed  to  the  Bupport  of  the 
house  by  the  executors  of  William  MacJcenzie,  in 
1829.  Frederick  Kohne  also  made  a  large  bequest 
in  favor  of  tb«  institution. 


House  of  Refuge  for  girls,  in  a  brick  building  sepa- 
rated from  the  department  for  white  boys  hj  the 
width  of  Poplar  Street  This  building  is,  howerer, 
coiiDecl«d  by  a  bridge  to  the  building  south  of  it,  an 
arrangement  of  couTenience  to  the  officers  of  the  in- 
atitutioo:  This  baildiuf;  was  dedicated  on  tbe  20th 
of  January,  1872.  The  property  at  Fifteenth  and 
Coatee  Streets  had  been  disposed  of  before  that  time. 
James  J.  Barclay,  president  of  tbe  iostitutioD,  has 
held  that  position  for  forty-eight  years,  and  was  one 
of  its  founders.  On  his  nineljeth  birthday,  Jan.  15, 
1884,  a  public  reception  was  given  bim  at  the  House 
of  Reluge,  a  ceremony  which  was  a  just  tribute  to  his 
arduous  and  honorable  services  to  that  as  well  as  to 
other  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.  Among 
those  who  on  that  occasion  congratulated  him  upon 
bis  ripe  age,  his  useful  life,  and  the  general  eeteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  community,  were  many  of 
tbe  leaders  of  commerce,  law,  and  society  in  thia 
great  city. 
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In  llie  course  of  years  tbe  institution  became 
crowded.  There  was  a  difficulty  also  in  regard  to  the 
commitments  of  colored  children.  The  prejudices  of 
the  white  children  were  very  strong  against  such  asso- 
ciates, and  their  feelings  at  times  were  unpleasantly 
manifested.  These  circumstances  induced  the  man- 
agers at  as  early  a  time  as  they  could  arrange  to  ob- 
tain the  funds  to  make  preparations  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  building  for  colored  children.  A  lot 
of  ground  was  purchased  upon  William  [Twenty- 
fourth]  and  Parrish  Streets,  extending  to  Twenty- 
second  and  to  Poplar  Streets.  Here,  upon  a  lot 
four  bnndred  feet  by  two  hundred  and  ten  in  width, 
the  colored  department  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
was  opened  on  tbe  1st  of  January,  1850.  The  prem- 
ises were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  the  inte- 
rior fitted  up  with  workshops  and  oilier  buildings. 
This  was  tbe  commencement  of  a  movement  to  take 
tbe  institution  from  Fifieentb  and  Coatee  Streets, 
which  was  fUlly  accomplished  in  after-years.  The 
muiageis  built  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lot, 
extending  from  about  tbe  line  of  Twenty-third  to 
Twenty -second  Streets,  the  House  of  Refuge  for  white 
boys.  At  a  later  period  there  was  built  on  the  weet 
ude  of  Twenty-second  Street  and  north  side  of  Poplar 
Street,  and  extending  to  South  Collie  Avenue,  a 
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The  title  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  five 
public  squares  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  as 
originally  laid  out  between  Vine  and  Cedar  Streets 
and  tbe  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  depends, 
with  the  exception  of  a  direct  grant  by  patent  of  tbe 
Southeast  Square  fur  a  public  burying-ground,  upon 
a  statement  issued  as  tbe  explanation  of  a  map.  The 
earliest  known  plan  is  "  a  portraiture  of  tbe  City  of 
Phila.  in  the  Province  of  Fenna.  By  Thos.  Holme, 
surveyor  General.  Sold  by  Andrew  Sowle  in  Shore 
ditch,  London."  At  what  lime  this  map  was  pab- 
tished  is  not  known.  It  might  have  been  in  1682, 
but  was  more  probably  in  168S,  It  shows  soma 
things  which  are  evidence  that  the  exact  position  of 
the  streams  was  not  clearly  understood.  For  instance. 
Dock  Creek  is  represented  as  discharging  itself  into 
tbe  Delaware  between  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets.  The 
Coboquenoque,  or  P^g's  Run,  is  laid  down  as  com- 
mencing near  the  intersection  of  Arch  and  Broad, 
and  flowing  northeasterly,  crossing  Vine  Street  about 
the  present  intersection  of  Franklin  Street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  so  bending  northeasterly  to 
the  Delaware,  which  it  enters  at  about  the  right  po- 
sition. While  a  portion  of  this  course  was  correct, 
that  which  gave  it  rise  at  Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
was  wrong.  Broad  Street  on  this  map  is  the  twelfth 
street  Arom  the  Delaware,  there  being  eleven  parallel 
streetsoneach  side  of  it  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill.  The  Centre  Square  is  laid  down  at  the  in- 
tersecldon  of  TwelfUi  Street  and  Market  Street    Four 
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■mailer  squares,  with  trees  upon  them  to  show  their 
ases,  are  also  marked.  Oue,  afterward  called  South- 
east and  then  Washington  Square,  commenced  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  sixth  street  from  the  Delaware 
and  the  street  afterwards  known  as  Walnut  Street.  It 
was  a  perfect  square.  It  extended  on  Walnut  Street 
beyond  Seventh  Street,  and  about  half  the  way  to 
Eighth  Street.  Southward  it  ran  toward  Spruce 
Street,  which  it  did  not  touch,  but  extended  about 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  to  the  latter.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  bounded  by  two  streets,  and  it  closed 
ap  the  passage  on  Seventh  Street  entirely.  The  dis- 
tance from  Walnut  to  Spruce  is  greater  than  between 
any  other  two  streets  running  east  and  west  in  the  old 
dty.  The  actual  reason  of  the  width  is  that  Dock 
Greek  (although  this  plan  does  not  show  it)  entered 
the  Delaware  north  of  Spruce  Street,  and  just  where 
any  street  laid  immediately  adjacent  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Southeast  Square  would  have  come 
out.  To  avoid  this,  Spruce  Street  was  placed  far 
enough  south  of  the  square  to  secure  a  clear  passage.^ 

The  Northeast  Square  was  situate  upon  Sixth  Street, 
between  Bace  and  Vine  Streets,  and  along  the  two 
latter,  crossing  Seventh  and  about  half-way  to  Eighth 
Street.  The  Southwest  Square  upon  this  plan  is  laid 
down  between  the  sixth  [Seventeenth]  and  eighth 
[Fifteenth]  streets  from  the  Schuylkill.  It  extended 
eastward  from  Schuylkill  Sixth,  and  crossed  and 
blocked  up  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]  Street. 
It  was  bounded  by  the  accessible  streets  Schuylkill 
Sixth  and  Walnut,  and  occupied  relatively  the  same 
position  as  the  Southeast  Square. 

The  Northwest  Square  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth]  Street,  and  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Vine  and  Sassafras  Streets.  It 
extended  across  Schuylkill  Seventh,  and  half-way  to 
Schuylkill  Eighth  Streets.  These  squares  upon  the 
plan  appear  to  be  of  the  same  size,  but  by  survey  some 
difference  is  now  shown.  The  Soutjieast  Square  is  540 
feet  north  and  south  by  540  feet  4  inches  east  and 
west,  and  contains  six  acres  and  two  roods.  The 
Northeast  Square  is  632  feet  north  and  south  by  543 
feet  6  inches  east  and  west,  and  contains  seven  acres 
and  three  roods.  The  Southwest  Square  is  540  feet 
4  inches  north  and  south  by  540  feet  4  inches  east 
and  west.  The  Northwest  Square  is  632  feet  north 
and  south  by  540  feet  east  and  west,  and  contains 
seven  acres  and  three  roods. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  statement  that  the  two 
western  squares  were  not  intended  to  be  situate  where 
they  are  now.  They  were  at  some  time  after  the 
"  portraiture"  was  published  moved  westward,  so 
that  their  eastern  boundaries  were  upon  Schuylkill 
Fifth  [Eighteenth]  Street,  and  they  extended  west- 
wardly,    crossing   Schuylkill    Fourth    [Nineteenth] 


1  The  dlitunca  from  Walnut  to  Spruco  StrMt  in  leTen  hundred  wad 
mwntj  feet.  The  distance  fh>m  Glieetnut  to  Walnut  Street  to  four  hun- 
dred and  leventy  feet.  The  square  from  Bace  to  Vine  Street  ie  tlx 
haadved  and  thirty-two  feet. 


Street,  nearly  to  Schuylkill  Third  [Twentieth]  Street 
When  this  alteration  was  made  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  must  have  been  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  "  por- 
traiture^' was  published.  Within  about  two  or  three 
years  afterward  it  is  supposed  that  Holme  issued  ''  a 
map  of  the  improved  parts  of  PennsilvanU,  in  America, 
begun  by  Wil.  Penn,  proprietary  and  Qovemor 
thereof  in  1681."  It  contains  plans  of  the  three 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  Bucks,  as  far 
as  then  surveyed  and  laid  out.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  nothing  upon  it  to  show  the  date  of  its  publication. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Philip  Ford,  in  London,  dated 
21st  of  the  1st  month,  1684-85  (probably  March  21, 
1685),  in  which  he  says,  "  As  for  the  map  of  the  city 
it  was  needful  that  it  should  be  printed.  It  will  do 
us  a  kindness,  as  we  were  to  loss  for  something  to  show 
the  people."  Mr.  Reed  assumes  that  the  map  thus 
referred  to  was  the  "  portraiture,"  which  he  says  was 
published  by  Mr.  Penn'9  printer,  of  the  Shoreditch 
(Andrew  Sowle).  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the 
''portraiture"  could  not  huve  been  published  until 
some  time  in  1685. 

Mr.  Beed  says  that  the  plan  of  the  city.  Broad 
Street  being  the  twelfth  street  from  each  river,  etc., 
was  altered  by  Benjamin  Eastburn  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor-general ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake, 
as  Eastburn  was  appointed  Oct.  29,  1788.  There  is 
on  record  a  certificate  of  warrant  and  survey  to  An- 
thony Burgess  from  Thomas  Holme,  surveyor-general, 
dated  25th  of  the  Eighth  month  (October),  1684,  for  a 
lot  of  ground  "  situate  between  the  eighth  street  from 
Schuylkill  and  the  Broad  Street  on  the  eastward," 
showing  that  Broad  Street  was  the  next  street  east 
of  Schuylkill  Eighth  (now  Fifteenth)  Street  at  that 
early  time.  There  is  a  record  of  survey  made  Oct.  9, 
1684,  and  recorded  April  11, 1687,  for  a  lot  to  Josiah 
Elfretfa,  "  bounded  eastward  by  the  Market  Square, 
and  westward  by  the  eighth  street  from  Schuylkill," 
and  of  a  warrant  and  survey  for  lot  adjoining,  between 
the  same  streets,  to  William  Dilwyn,  surveyed  Nov. 
29, 1684,  and  recorded  29th  of  June,  1686.  Market 
Square  seems  to  have  been  the  original  name  given 
to  the  ground  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Broad 
Streets,  afterward  called  Centre  and  Penn  Square. 

If  there  was  a  dedication  of  the  ground  of  the 
public  squares  to  the  use  of  the  city,  it  was  never 
made  by  formal  warrant  or  patent.  Holme's  por- 
traiture was  accompanied  with  "a  short  advertise- 
ment upon  the  scituation  and  extent  of  the  city  of 
Phila."  It  was  in  illustration  and  explanation 
of  the  small  map,  or  portraiture,  and  is  written  in 
the  third  person,  and  not  in  the  name  of  William 
Penn.  Thus  it  is  said,  "the  Governor,  as  farther 
manifestation  of  his  kindness  to  the  purchasers,  hath 
freely  given  them  theire  respective  lotts  in  the  city 
without  defalcation  of  any  of  theire  quantities  of  pur- 
chased lands,  etc.  .  .  .  The  city  is  so  ordered  now  by 
ye  Governor's  care  and  prudence,  that  it  hath  a  front 
to  each  river.  .  .  .  The  city,  as  the  moddell  shews, 
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consists  of  a  large  front  street  to  each  river,  and  a 
High  Street  near  the  midel  from  front  or  River  front, 
of  100  foot  broad,  and  a  Broad  Street  in  the  middle 
of  ye  city,  from  side  to  side,  of  the  like  bredth.  In 
the  center  of  the  city  is  a  square  of  10  acres.  At 
each  angle  are  to  be  houses  for  publick  affairs,  as  a 
Meeting-House,  Assembley  or  State  House,  Market 
House,  School  House,  and  seyerall  buildings  for 
public  concerns.  There  are  also  in  each  quarter  of 
ye  city  a  square  of  8  acres,  to  be  for  the  like  uses  as 
the  moorfields,  in  London.''  These  statements,  made 
apparently  by  Holme,  are  all  that  there  is  to  show 
that  the  Centre  Square,  and  the  Northeast,  Northwest, 
Southeast,  and  Southwest  Squares  were  dedicated  to 
public  use  by  William  Penn.  Legally  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  title  of  the  city,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Centre  or  Penn  Square. — The  square  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  was  designed,  it  will  be  observed,  to 
be  occupied  at  each  angle  with  houses  for  public  af- 
fairs. In  the  large  map  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Holme, 
.  this  proposed  disposition  of  the  inclosure  is  made 
very  apparent  in  the  plan  of  the  city  drawn  on  the 
margin.  There  is  a  rectangular  house  with  a  steeple 
and  weather-cock  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
at  the  intersection,  and  near  the  comers  are  four 
smaller  buildings.  In  August,  1684,  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  agreed  that  a  meeting-house 
should  be  built  in  the  Centre  Square,  to  be  of  brick, 
sixty  feet  long  and  forty  broad.  In  1686  there  was  a 
disposition  to  change  the  dimensions  to  fifty  feet  long 
and  forty-six  feet  wide,  but  Robert  Turner,  in  a  letter 
to  William  Penn,  Aug.  30,  1685,  published  in  the 
second  account  of  Pennsylvania,  says, — 

"  We  are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  brick 
meeting-house  in  the  Centre  (sixty  feet  long  and 
about  forty  feet  broad)  and  hope  soon  to  have  it  up, 
there  being  many  hearts  and  hands  at  work  that  will 
do  it."  It  is  not  known  how  long  this  meeting-house 
was  in  use. 

The  yearly  fidrs  established  shortly  after  the  settle- 
ment were  held  most  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city.  As  they  were  occasions  of  great  gatherings 
of  people  to  the  benefit  of  business,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  competition  for  the  benefit 
of  having  them  near  certain  places.  In  April,  1688, 
the  Provincial  Council  received  ''  The  Petition  of  the 
inhabitants  at  ye  Center  of  Philadelphia,  Requesting 
ye  fayr  to  be  kept  there;"  answered,  "  The  next  fayr 
will  be  granted  to  be  kept  at  ye  center."  The  propo- 
sition did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  benefited  by  the  previous  holding  of 
fairs  in  the  eastern  neighborhoods.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  print  something  in  the  shape  of  a  handbill,  per- 
haps in  reference  to  the  presumption  of  the  Centre 
Square  people  in  asking  that  a  fair  should  be  held 
away  from  the  town.  The  attention  of  the  Council 
was  drawn  to  this  matter  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  the 
same  year.    "  A  summons  was  sent.  Directed  to  Thos. 


Clyfford,  messenger,  for  the  summonsing  ye  Sub* 
scribers  of  a  Contemptuous  Printing  Paper,  touching 
ye  keeping  of  ye  fair  at  ye  Centre,  where  it  was  or- 
dered by  ye  Govt,  and  Council  to  be  kept,"  The 
messenger  made  return  the  next  day  that  he  had  sum- 
moned "the  subscribers  of  ye  contemptuous  printed 
advertismt.  .  .  .  Several  of  ye  subscribers  Excusing 
themselves.  The  Depty  (Jovr.  and  Council,  after  Re- 
proveing  them,  did  pardon  all  those  who  subscribed  to 
what  was  endorsed  on  ye  back  of  one  of  ye  printed 
papers."  Two  days  afterward  it  was  ordered  that 
inasmuch  as  the  practice  was  to  hold  the  fairs  on  the 
latter  days  of  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  it 
was  found  that  the  public  business  of  the  govern- 
ment was  impeded.  For  this  reason  it  was  ordered 
that  the  fair  should  be  kept  hereafter  on  the  20th  of 
May ;  **  and  it  is  further  Ordered  yt  an  Additional  fityr 
be  kept  at  Phila.  at  ye  Centre  to  be  held  the  30th  day 
of  ye  next  Sixth  Month"  (August).  In  May,  1698, 
the  Assembly  voted  "  that  the  Fair  at  the  Centre  of 
Philadelphia  is  of  little  Service,  but  rather  of  ill  Ten- 
dency. It  was  put  to  the  vote  that  the  same  may  be 
recommended  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  "  pat 
the  said  Fair  down."  The  reply  of  Lieutenant-GK>v- 
ernor  William  Markham  to  the  request  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  thus  stated  in  the  Council  minutes :  "  To  ye 
sd,  that  the  Centre  Fair  was  a  nusance,  hee  told  ym 
yt  he  wold  Leave  yt  to  the  care  of  ye  justices  of  ye 
peace."  It  is  likely  that  the  **  Fair  at  the  Centre"  was 
suppressed  about  that  time,  since  no  subsequent  refer- 
ence to  it  has  been  observed. 

Centre  Square  remained  without  any  inclosure  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  short-cut  from 
Market  Street  east  to  Market  Street  west  went 
through  it,  and  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  passing 
by  the  line  of  Broad  Street  the  way  ran  straight 
from  north  to  south.  In  1799  it  was  determined  to 
construct  the  city  water-works  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  pumping 
works  were  at  Chestnut  Street  Wharf,  Schuylkill,  and 
the  Centre  Square  was  chosen  as  the  situation  for 
another  pumping  house  and  reservoir.  The  works 
went  into  operation  in  January,  1801.  The  Centre 
House,  with  its  pillared  portico  and  dome,  was  long  a 
conspicuous  object,  and  could  be  seen  upon  Market 
Street  anywhere  between  Broad  Street  and  the  Dela« 
ware.  Gradually  the  grounds  were  laid  out  in  circu- 
lar shape,  fenced  in  with  wooden  pickets,  which  were 
neatly  painted  white.  The  streets  were  continued 
around  the  inclosure  as  far  north  as  the  line  of  Fil- 
bert Street,  and  southward  to  Olive  Street.  The 
ground  was  planted  in  grass  and  with  trees,  and  in 
1809  the  great  attraction  of  the  fountain  with  the 
figures  of  a  nymph  and  a  swan  were  added.  They 
were  placed  upon  a  mound  of  stone  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  central  building,  and  were 
exceedingly  attractive  for  a  long  time. 

After  the  square  had  ceased  to  be  used  by  Friends 
for  their  meetings,  it  was  for  many  years  a  mere  com- 
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moD,  and  the  ownen  of  fut  hones  graduiUlf  put  it 
to  the  uHes  of  B  nce-coarae.  The  earliest  notice  of 
this  disposition  of  the  ground  appeared  in  1760,  irhen 
it  was  ndvertised  that  by  satMcription  a  "  piece  of 
plate  (about  £fiO  value)  would  be  run  for  at  the 
Centre  HoDse,  near  Philadelphia."  The  racea  were 
nominally  two-mile  beats,  best  three  in  five,  but  as 
twice  around  the  track  was  considered  a  mile  the 
distance  was  actually  short  A  gallery  for  spectators 
was  erected  by  a  man  named  Wilson,  who  charged 
ieren  shillings  sixpence  for  admission.  In  1761  two 
days,  and  in  1764  four  days,  were  devoted  to  the  races. 
A  jockey  club  was  formed  in  1767,  and  tbe  foQi  days 
of  racing  were  given  under  its  auspicee. 
Among  the  events  was  a  gentleman's  subscription- 


owner  of  "  Creeping  Kate"  and  "  Northumberland." 
"Angelica"  contested  in  fleetnees  with  "Regnlus" 
and  "  Billy."  Very  properly  tbe  ladies'  purse  of  fifty 
pounds  was  won  by  "  Lady  Legs."  The  races  were 
continued  at  the  Centre  Square  probably  up  to  the 
Bevolntion.  The  Jockey  Club,  in  1773,  offered  the 
Whim  plate  and  the  Ladies'  plate  to  winning  horses, 
and  the  result  of  the  races  was  duly  reported  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  For  many  yean  Cen- 
tee  Square  was  the  common  hanging- ground  of  the 
city  and  county.  Convictions,  with  capital  punish- 
ment, were,  before  the  Revolution,  frequent;  and  the 
gallows  was  probably  a  permanent  fixture  for  many 
yean.  This  use  may  have  continued  up  to  the  time 
when  the  Centre  House  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the 


purse  of  one  hundred  guineas,  four-mile  heats,  a 
sweepetake  for  all  horses  owned  twelve  months  by 
tbe  peraOBS  entering  them,  a  fox-hunt,  and  a  brilliant 
assembly,  for  a  purse  of  fifty  pounds  given  by  ladies, 
and  a  watch  for  a  vintners'  and  innholden'  purae  of 
fifty  pounds.  "  Jockeys,"  the  directions  stated,  were 
"  to  appear  with  neat  waistcoat,  cap,  and  top-boots. 
Tfaete  will  be  ordanaries  every  day,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  intention  of  Gentlemen  to  dine  togather,  as  is 
the  costom  in  England,  rather  than  be  divided  by 
private  engagements."  In  1770  the  Jockey  CInb 
purae  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  won  by  James 
De  Lancey's  horse  "  Lath."  The  aamea  of  the  horses 
were  very  mnch  like  those  chosen  by  sportsmen  of 
the  present  day.    The  Hon.  Horatio  Sharp  was  the 


water-works.  During  tbe  period  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
war  Centre  Square  and  the  common  in  tbe  neigh- 
borhood were  the  ordinary  grounds  for  company  and 
regimental  drill  and  exercise.  Reviews  were  held 
there  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  Revolution  by  various 
high  military  officen.  In  1788  the  French  army, 
under  Count  Rochambeau,  six  thouftand  strong,  on 
their  way  out  Market  Street  to  Yorktown,  eacamped 
at  Centre  Square  and  on  tbe  common.  They  pitched 
their  tente,  kindled  their  camp-fires,  and  attracted  as 
visitors  thousands  of  the  people  of  the  city,  who 
wondered  at  tbe  brilliancy  of  the  white  and  pink 
uniforms  and  the  strange  appearance  of  the  foreign 
soldiers,  whoee  langaage  few  could  underatand. 
Qen.  Wayne  also  encamped  there  on  his  return 
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from  the  Western  expedition  against  the  Indians.  It 
was  the  parade-ground  of  McPherson's  Blues  and 
Shoe's  Legion.  Dunlap's  company  (the  First  City 
Troop),  Capt.  John  Morrell's  Volunteer  Green  Cav- 
alry, the  Second  Troop,  under  Capt  Thomas  Cad- 
walader,  and  many  other  organizations — Fencibles, 
Rangers,  Fusileers,  Guards,  Blues,  Grays,  Greens, 
artillerists,  cadets,  horse  infantry,  and  pikemen — exer- 
cised in  the  neighborhood. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Centre  Square  was  the 
place  of  interest  when  the  volunteer  and  militia 
paraded.  On  the  4th  of  July,  for  many  years,  tents, 
booths,  and  stands  were  set  up  there,  for  the  sale  of 
eatables,  such  as  pickled  oysters,  cakes,  gingerbread, 
spruce  beer,  porter,  ale,  strong  beer,  and  in  some 
places  the  fiery  liquors,  gin,  rum,  Scotch  or  Irish 
whiskey.  The  American  whiskey  distilled  from  wheat 
or  rye  was  scarcely  known  in  those  days.  In  time 
these  assemblages  became  a  great  nuisance,  and  Zach- 
ariah  Poulson,  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  July  4, 1821, 
printed  the  following  expressions  of  righteous  indig- 
nation : 

"  Centre  Sqaare  has  too  often  on  this  daj  been  disrepntablj  dtotln- 
gnished.  Petty  gambling  cstabliihmenta  abound  there  in  the  open  day, 
to  which  apprentioe-boyi  and  others  are  entioed.  They  there  become 
initiated  In  the  wretched  school  of  gambling,  and  may  possibly,  at  a 
fViture  period,  trace  their  niln  to  the  deviations  at  Centre  Sqaare.  Some 
of  the  harpies  well  known  in  the  city  were  on  the  ground  with  their 
tables  yesterday  afternoon,  pursuing  their  abominable  vocation ;  should 
they  return  to>day  let  an  example  be  made  of  them." 

This  remonstrance  may  have  produced  some  imme- 
diate efi*ect8,  but  in  the  succeeding  years  the  evil  was 
renewed.  Mayor  Robert  Wharton  determined,  in 
1823,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  scenes  which 
had  occurred  for  so  long  at  Centre  Square  on  Inde- 
pendence day.  Shortly  before  the  4th  of  July  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said, — 

"  The  seenet  of  debauchery,  gambling,  and  drunkenness,  with  many 
other  acts  of  excess  and  riots  which  annually  take  place  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  and  about  the  booths,  tents,  and  other  nnlawftil  restaurants  on 
the  public  streets  and  grounds  of  the  oi^,  have  for  years  past  been  to 
the  mayor,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  to  many  other  citlEens,  a  souroe  of 
deep  regret;  and  as  his  military  brethren,  who  assemble  underarms  to 
celebrate  the  annlTenary  of  our  independence,  remain  but  for  a  short 
period  on  the  parade,  and  can  obtain  refreshments  from  sources  less  im« 
pure,  he  confidently  hopes  that  the  prohibition  about  to  be  enforced 
will  not  be  InconTenient  to  them,  but  that  they  will  see  the  propriety 
of  banishing  from  our  ci^  limits  causes  of  such  ruinous  effect  to  the 
morals  and  future  usefulness  of  the  rising  generation." 

The  mayor  therefore  forbade  the  erection  of  the 
booths  and  tents  on  Centre  Square,  but  the  liquor- 
sellers  and  gamblers  removed  to  Bush  Hill,  where  they 
soon  became  more  objectionable  than  ever. 

The  engine-house  in  Centre  Square  ceased  to  be 
useful  for  the  purpose  originally  designed  when  the 
water-works  at  Fairmount  were  fiilly  established. 
After  1823  the  Centre  House,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
served  no  other  purpose  than  a  place  of  storage  for  oil, 
necessary  to  be  used  in  the  public  lamps.  There 
was  at  one  time  a  movement  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
building  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  as  an 
astronomical  observatory,  but  for  some  reason,  prob- 


ably lack  of  funds  for  suitable  instruments,  the  matter 
fell  through. 

About  the  year  1828  an  agitation  commenced,  prin- 
cipally under  the  influence  of  flour,  grain,  and  liquor- 
dealers,  on  Market  Street  west  of  Broad,  to  have  the 
Centre  House  removed,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an 
obstruction  to  business,  and  this  was  done.  By  reso- 
lution of  the  Councils,  on  May  19,  1829,  the  name  of 
the  inclosure  was  changed  to  Penn  Square,  and  on 
Aug.  28, 1828,  Mr.  Toland,  chairman  of  the  Council 
committee,  reported  that  they  had  directed  the  city 
commissioner  to  take  down  the  fence  and  remove  the 
rubbish  from  the  square.  In  accordance  with  resolu- 
tions of  Councils,  numerous  of  the  tall  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  Broad  Street  and  Market  Street  were  car- 
ried through  the  inclosure,  which  thus  was  divided 
into  four  small  parks,  bounded  on  the  exterior  by 
Juniper,  Oak,  Filbert,  and  Olive  Streets,  surrounded 
by  picket-fences,  and  having  two  rows  of  trees  on  the 
sidewalks.  When  the  Boston  City  Guards  visited 
Philadelphia  about  1838,  they  camped  on  the  Southwest 
Penn  Square,  and  many  years  afterward  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  held  an  exhibition  on  the 
southeast  square,  in  tents.  In  1852  Councils  passed 
an  ordinance  that  an  iron  railing  or  fence  be  erected 
around  Penn  Square,  of  a  suitable  height  from  the 
pavement,  and  secured  in  and  resting  upon  a  stone 
basement. 

The  ground  originally  embraced  in  Centre  Square 
was  not  bounded  by  any  street,  and  the  "  square"  was 
in  reality  a  circle.  When  it  was  inclosed  as  a  portion 
of  the  water- works,  thoroughfares  were  opened  around 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  Juniper  Street  and  Filbert  Street* 

Regarding  the  streets  on  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Penn  Squares,  it  appears  that  on  May  11, 1846,  Coun- 
cils authorized  the  mayor  '*  to  cause  to  be  laid  off,  and 
marked  out  with  stakes  or  otherwise,  two  passages  or 
strips  of  ground,  each  of  fifty  feet  in  width,  one  of 
them  over  and  along  the  western  edge  or  boundary  of 
Penn  Square,  the  whole  length  of  the  square  from 
north  to  south ;  the  other  over  and  along  the  south  edge 
or  boundary  thereof  the  whole  length  ftt)m  east  to 
west,  and  also  to  cause  so  much  of  the  whole  eastern 
edge  or  boundary  of  said  square  to  be  marked  off 
agreeably  to  the  aforesaid  plan,  as  will  make  the 
width  of  Juniper  Street  along  the  said  eastern  bound- 
ary to  be  fifty  feet."  From  this  it  appears  that 
Juniper  Street  was  narrower  than  the  described  width, 
probably  of  the  same  width  as  is  now  occupied  by 
that  street  above  and  below  the  square,  forty  feet 
The  southern  street,  which  was  called  Olive  Street, 


1  The  enlarged  plan  of  the  city  on  Clarkson  k  Biddle*s  map  (1782)  •<• 
tends  from  the  Delaware  no  farther  west  than  Kighth  Street  On  its 
margin  is  a  small  plat  of  the  city,  which  presents  Centre  Square  as  a  rec- 
tangular inclosure  at  Market  and  Broad  Streets,  but  with  no  designatad 
street  around  it  On  Various  map,  published  subaaqnent  to  1790  sad 
before  1800,  the  public  square  la  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  small  street 
(Juniper),  and  on  the  north  by  Filbert,  but  no  streets  are  indicated  oa 
the  southern  and  western  faces. 
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and  the  western  street,  called  Oak  Street  [afterward 
Merrick  Street],  were  taken  entirely  from  the  ground 
of  Penn  Square,  thus  reducing  considerably  the  size 
of  that  inclosure. 

Southeast  or  Washington  Square.— After  the 
Southeast  Square  was  abandoned  as  a  burial-ground, 
about  1794-95|  years  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  for  its  improyement.  In  1802  a  petition  was 
presented  to  City  Councils  asking  that  Uiirty  feet  of 
Potter's  Field,  on  the  south  side  of  Walnut  Street, 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  inclosure,  and  that  two 
rows  of  trees  be  planted  in  addition  to  the  row  already 
there.  The  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, made  report  that  they  had  viewed  the  ground, 
that  in  their  opinion  "  public  walks  in  a  city"  were 
very  desirable,  and  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  granted.  They  recommended  that  a  fence 
should  be  set  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  five  feet 
within  the  row  of  trees,  and  that  another  row  of  trees 
should  be  planted  there ;  also  that  the  wooden  build- 
ings at  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets,  used  by  the  city 
commissioners,  be  removed  to  the  comer  of  Seventh 
Street  (probably  the  southwest  comer),  and  that  the 
comers  should  be  rounded,  commencing  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  comer  on  each 
side.  Three  years  afterward  a  proposition  was  made 
that  a  public  market-house  be  built  on  the  Southeast 
Square,  but  it  was  never  carried  into  effect,  although  a 
general  permission  for  the  erection  of  market-houses 
was  given  the  municipality  by  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, March  19, 1804. 

In  November,  1805,  it  was  directed  by  Councils  that 
in  order  to  complete  the  improvements  of  the  square 
the  city  commissioner  should  erect  side-walls  to  it, 
and  cover  the  little  stream  crossing  it  diagonally  from 
Walnut  to  Sixth  Street  to  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
feet  south  from  Walnut  Street,  and  lay  the  bottom 
with  condemned  logs,  or  cover  or  arch  the  same,  so 
that  the  flow  of  water  be  not  impeded.  Another 
effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ground  was  made 
about  the  same  time  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  solicited  permission  to  erect  a  building 
in  the  square  for  the  accommodation  of  their  medical 
school.    This  request  was  not  granted. 

In  1818,  under  the  authority  of  City  Councils,  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Aurora,  requesting 
proposals  for  the  renting  of  the  southeast  square  and 
the  lots  on  Lombard  Street  between  Ninth  and  Elev- 
enth, south  side,  as  pasture  grounds  during  the 
pleasure  of  Councils.  In  1816  it  was  ordered  that 
the  city  carpenter-shop  on  Locust  Street  should  be 
removed  to  Lombard  Street,  and  the  rubbish  used  to 
fill  up  the  square.  In  the  previous  year  Councils 
adopted  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Southeast 
Public  Square  would  pay  fifteen  hundred  dollars  into 
the  city  treasury  a  culvert  should  be  built  in  the 
square,  and  the  paving-stones,  lumber,  and  dirt 
should  be  removed  from  the  line  of  Seventh  Street. 


An  open  fence  was  to  be  put  upon  the  Seventh 
Street  front,  and  the  other  fences  around  the  square 
were  to  be  repaired.  Before  that  time  and  for  some 
years  the  ground  on  the  line  of  Seventh  Street  and 
west  of  it  had  been  used  as  a  cattle-market.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  fine  houses  on  Sansom  Bow  found  this 
to  be  a  great  nuisance.  Councils  ordered,  in  May, 
1815,  that  the  cattle-market  should  cease  at  that 
place,  and  it  was  transferred  to  the  hay-market,  in 
Sixth  Street,  above  Callowhill.  In  the  succeeding 
year  (1816)  it  was  resolved  that  the  square  should  be 
fenced  in  according  to  the  boundaries  in  the  patent. 
A  space  for  a  street  was  left  on  the  west  side,  ex- 
tending from  Walnut  Street  southward,  which  was 
named  by  Councils  Columbia  Avenue.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Leaming,  of  Select  Council,  proposed  that 
the  four  squares  should  be  named  for  Washington, 
Franklin,  Columbus,  and  Penn,  but  he  did  not  desig- 
nate the  squares  to  which  each  title  should  be  given. 
It  was  part  of  his  plan  that  in  each  square  there 
should  be  erected  a  statue  in  bronze  of  the  distin- 
guished character  after  whom  the  inclosure  was  to 
be  named.  Common  Council  agreed  to  this  plan, 
but  Select  Council  did  not  concur.  Nine  years  after- 
ward the  proposition  to  give  new  names  to  the  squares 
was  more  favorably  received,  and  by  ordinance  of 
May  9, 1825,  the  Southeast  Square  received  the  name 
of  Washington  Square.  Within  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward the  improvements  we/e  sufficiently  advanced  to 
permit  the  opening  of  this  square  for  public  use. 
George  Bridport,  artist  and  engineer,  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  laying  out  the  square  for  public  use 
about  the  year  1817  or  1818,  and  Andrew  Gillespie, 
gardener,  superintended  the  planting  of  the  trees. 
For  several  years  the  ground  was  inclosed  with  a 
[  white  paling  fence.  In  1881  a  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  report 
of  the  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 
described  Washington  Square  as  follows : 

**  It  ii  iltnated  loath  of  Walntit,  and  aboTe  Sixth  Street,  in  the  eonth- 
eMtern  part  of  the  city,  and  ountains  eight  acrei,  all  ■clentiflcally  In- 
tenected  with  rery  handeome  and  epacioDi  walks.  The  figure  of  the 
whole  is  as  follows:  Fonr  dingonal  walks,  thirty  feet  wide,  leading  to  a 
drcnlar  plot  in  the  centre  of  one  hnndred  and  twenty  feet  diameter. 
Around  this  is  a  walk  forty  feet  wide,  and  another  circular  walk  twenty 
feet  wide  extends  to  within  twenty-flTe  feet  of  the  side  of  the  square. 
Where  this  walk  intersects  the  diagonal  are  circular  plots  thirty-flTS 
feet  in  diameter,  thus  forming  a  handsome  recreatlTe  and  interesting 
I  promenade  amongst  fifty  Tarleties  of  treea,  seven  of  which  are  European 
and  forty-three  native,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  ttom  distant  parts 
of  the  Union.  Many  of  the  Aeer$  are  very  handsome  trees,  as  also  sev- 
eral varietlea  of  iVumw  ;  two  of  the  latter  were  introduced  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  ttom  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  one  is  conspicuous  for  its  foliage 
and  fhiit;  the  other,  called  nDeet-$oeni*d  cAerry,  has  very  large  racemose 
spikes  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  beauty  ;  the 
mi^estlc  AUanth*i$f  with  several  varieties  of  PImta  and  Oypren^  all  of 
the  first  and  second  class  of  trees,  and  admired  for  their  foliage,  flowers, 
and  shade.  Hence  instruction  with  respect  to  our  own  prodnctlona  is 
placed  before  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  ascertained  what 
trees  are  best  adapted  to  our  immediate  climate,  salubrity  is  diffused 
throughout  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  city  generally,  and  recreation 
aflbrded  to  the  assiduous  citisen,  where  he  may  view  four  hundred  treea 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  busy  city.  These  trees  are  in  a  very 
healthy  and  thriving  condition,  and  well  trained  by  Mr.  Andrew  Gllles- 
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pie,  who  la  a  Jadidoiu  arboriit  .  .  .  The  whole  ii  beaotUbUj  kept,  and 
well  illuminated  at  night  with  reflecting  lampe  till  ten  o*oloek,  all 
•howing  the  oorreet  and  liberal  eirfrit  of  oar  city.** 

After  the  centennial  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday,  in  1832,  the  feeling  that  there  should  be 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  greatly 
increased,  subscriptions  were  taken  up,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  charge  of  the  business  were  so  much 
encouraged  that  it  was  believed  that,  if  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  was  laid  with  public  ceremonies, 
the  people  would  feel  assured  that  the  structure  would 
be  built,  and  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  afterward 
in  obtaining  subscriptions.  The  most  suitable  place 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  monument  was  considered 
to  be  Washington  Square,  and  on  Feb.  19,  1838, 
Councils  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument  in  that  square,  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  Councils.  The  desire 
was  that  the  corner-stone  should  be  laid  on  the  22d 
of  February,  but  the  ordinance  was  passed  at  such  a 
short  time  previously  that  there  was  not  time  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  procession  and  to  make  it 
'as  large  and  imposing  as  it  should  have  been.  The 
military  portion,  under  Maj.-Gen.  Patterson,  was  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  parade.  There  were 
three  troops  of  cavalry,  five  companies  of  artillery, 
and  ten  companies  of  infantry.  The  tradesmen 
turned  out  slimly.  The  marble  masons  had  pre- 
pared the  corner-stone  in  the  procession  of  1832. 
They  marched  after  the  wagon  on  which  the  gift  was 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.  The  hatters,  agricul- 
turists, and  gardeners,  tin-plate  workers,  tobacconists, 
journeymen  cabinet-makers,  silver-plate  workers,  cord- 
wainers,  saddlers,  and  the  Youths'  Library  and  Liter- 
ary Association  took  part  in  the  civic  procession.  The 
place  fixed  for  the  reception  of  the  corner-stone  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  centre  plot.  In  making  the 
excavation  for  the  purpose,  some  of  the  mouldering 
relics  of  the  old  Potter's  Field  were  disturbed.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  was  chief  marshal  of  the  proces- 
sion. A  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bt.  Rev.  Bishop 
White.  Dr.  W.  C.  Draper,  on  behalf  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  Association,  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory address,  and  the  oration  was  pronounced  by 
David  Paul  Brown.  The  comer-stone  was  then,  with 
due  ceremonies,  placed  upon  the  foundation  and  cov- 
ered up,  and  there  has  since  remained,  the  monument 
never  having  been  built.^ 

1  The  following  articles  were  depoeited  in  the  etone  at  that  time: 

1.  A  neat  copy  containing  the  Conetitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  State  of  Pennqrlvania,  with  the  namee  of  the  ezeoatiTe  offloen, 
memben  ot  Congreie,  the  ezecntiTe  offloen  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  almanac  for  1838.  Pre- 
■ented  by  iMac  Elliot,  Xiq. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  oration  on  the  death  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
by  John  Sergeant,  Seq.    Presented  by  Isaac  Elliot,  Esq. 

3.  A  description  of  the  centennial  procession  as  it  oocnrred  in  1883. 

4.  An  emblemattcal  sketch  of  the  centennial  celebration.  By  William 
J.  Mallen,  Esq. 

b,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  on  satin.  Presented  by  the  oom> 
mittee  of  armngements. 


An  ordinance  to  authorize  the  lighting  of  Wash- 
ington Square  by  gas  was  passed  in  August,  1837, 
and  it  was  subsequently  inclosed  by  an  iron  palisade. 
Within  the  past  two  years  this  railing  has  been  taken 
down,  a  large  number  of  the  trees  have  been  removed, 
and  flag-stone  walks  have  superseded  the  gravel  paths. 

Hoifheast  or  Franklin  Square.— This  square  re- 
mained an  open  ground  for  many  years  after  it  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  city  by  the  proprietary.  If 
Councils  believed  it  to  be  of  any  value,  no  measure 
was  taken  to  exercise  authority  over  it.  A  minute  of 
Council,  dated  April  21, 1721,  indicates  that  it  was 
leased  to  Ralph  Assheton  ''  for  21  years,  at  the  rate  of 
40  shillings  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation, 
to  commence  March  25,  1724,  which  is  agreed  to  by 
this  board,  he  leaving  the  same  at  the  expiration  of 
said  time  well  and  suflSciently  fenced  in  with  good 
rails  and  cedar  posts."  It  is  not  clear  under  this 
minute  whether  Assheton's  lease  was  to  run  from  1721 
or  1724,  but  possibly  the  fencing  of  the  square  was 
considered  equivalent  to  three  years'  rent,  aft«r  which 
the  money  compensation  might  be  fairly  asked.  Asshe- 
ton must  have  abandoned  the  lease,  as  on  June  1, 
1741,  Thomas  Penn  issued  a  warrant  to  Benjamin  East- 
bum,  Surveyor-General,  which  recited,  '*  Whereas, 
Philip  Boehm  and  Jacob  Seigel  have  requested  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  grant  them  to  take  up  in  trust, 
to  and  for  the  use  of  the  German  Congr^ation  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  vacant  lot  or  piece  of  ground 
within  our  said  city,  situate  between  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets,  bounded  northward  by  Vine  Street, 
eastward  and  westward  by  vacancies,  and  southward 
by  the  ends  of  Sassafras  Street  lots,  containing  in 
length  north  and  south  306  feet  and  in  breadth  east 
and  west  150  feet,  for  which  they  agree  to  pay  for  our 
use  the  sum  of  £50,  together  with  the  yearly  quit-rent 
of  5  shillings  sterling  or  the  value  of  the  said  quit- 
rent,  the  coin  current,''  etc.  The  German  congrega- 
tion spoken  of  was  that  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  of  which  the  pastor  was  John  Philip  Boehm, 
who  preached  alternately  in  Philadelphia,  (German- 
town,  and  Whitpaine. 

The  Penn  family  had  no  moral  or  legal  right  to 
grant  the  property,  but  the  congregation  neverthe- 
less went  into  possession  of  the  square,  which  they  at 
once  b^an  to  use  as  a  burying-ground. 

In  1745  thirteen  pounds  was  paid  to  the  receiver- 
general  for  four  years'  interest  and  four  years'  quit- 

6.  A  beanUAiI  specimen  of  an  Anthraoite  cms,  Indodng  a  povtmit  of 
Gen.  Washington  in  VtVl.    Prssented  by  the  Messrs.  Kerlc& 

7.  A  silTsr  medal,  struck  off  during  the  centennial  proBemton,  and 
presented  hy  the  gold  and  sllrer  artiflosn  for  the  oomer«lone. 

8.  SeTeral  specimens  of  composition  coin.   Presented  bj  Mr.  William 
BoUnson. 

9.  SeTeral  specimens  of  copper  coin.  By  sereral  dtiiens,  of  the  yean 
1771-72, 1771, 1791, 1797,  etc. 

10.  A  print  representing  the  Snnrsoder  at  Torktown,aad  a  ftiU  statna 
of  Gen.  Washington. 

11.  SeTeral  newspapers  of  the  day. 

12.  The  programme  of  the  prooeaslon  for  laying  the  oomor«totta. 
9y  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
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rent  In  December,  1768,  John  Penn  was  paid  £189 
7d,,  in  ilill,  ibr  the  lot,  and  a  patent  was  issued  on  the 
14th  of  December.  The  ground  chosen  by  the  congre- 
gation was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  on  Vine 
Street.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  square, 
leaving  vacancies  on  each  side,  so  that  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  were  about  at  equal  distance  from 
Sixth  Street  and  fW>m  the  western  boundary  of  the 
lot,  no  street  then  being  open  on  that  side.  The 
depth  (three  hundred  and  six  feet)  extended  lees 
than  half  a  square  toward  Race  Street,  where  it  was 
bounded  by  what  the  Penns  called  the  back  end  of 
Race  Street  lot,  meaning  the  back  ends  of  the  ground 
which  they  would  have  been  willing  to  sell  as  build- 
ing lots.  During  the  Revolution  the  military  author- 
ities erected  on  this  square  the  public  magaadne  or 
powder-house.  In  November,  1782,  the  German  Re- 
formed congregation  presented  a  petition  to  the  As- 
sembly, stating  that  for  fifty  years  it  had  been  using 
a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  for  the  purposes  of  a  burial-ground; 
that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  congregation,  it 
had  often  happened  that  encroachments  were  made 
on  other  lots  in  the  said  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  dead,  and  they  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  vest  a  portion  of  the  square  in  the  congregation 
as  a  place  of  interment  The  Assembly  did  not  grant 
this  request,  and  in  1797  City  Councils,  acting  on  the 
opinion  that  the  deed  to  the  Cerman  congregation 
by  Thomas  Penn  was  illegal,  passed  a  resolution  that 
suit  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  and  possession  of 
the  ground.  This  order  was  not  complied  with,  and 
two  years  later  another  of  the  same  purport  was 
adopted.  It  might  have  been  because  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Assembly  that  the  burying- 
gronnd  on  the  Northeast  Square  was  filled,  that  a 
grant  was  made  on  Feb.  19, 1800,  to  the  (German  Re- 
formed congr^ation  of  a  lot,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Mnl  berry  [Arch]  Street,  on  the  east  by  Schuyl- 
kill Sixth  [Seventeenth  I  Street,  on  the  north  by 
Cherry,  and  on  the  west  by  Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eigh- 
teenth! Street  This  lot  was  much  larger  than  was 
needed  by  the  congregation,  so  that  more  profit  was 
made  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  it  The  burial- 
ground  was  laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  ground, 
extending  from  Arch  to  Cherry  Street  on  the  west 
side  of  Schuylkill  Sixth  Street,  and  was  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  width. 

The  city  closely  pressed  its  suit  in  relation  to 
Franklin  Square,  and  in  February,  1801,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  part  of  Councils,  to  discontinue  it 
upon  the  following  conditions : 

**lBt.  That  th«  congregation  yield  poMeaiion  of  all  of  the  iqaan  In 
which  Intonnento  had  not  been  made. 

''2d.  If  they  will  accept  a  lease  from  the  corporation  of  that  part  of 
the  lot  in  which  interments  are  made,  bnt  for  which  they  hold  no  patent 

**  Sd.  That  they  do  not  erect  bnlldlni^  on  the  lot  for  which  thoj  hare 
a  pateot»  and  length  ofpooiewton  la  to  be  no  bar  to  the  dty^  rights.** 

In  August  it  was  reported  that  this  agreement  had 
been  signed. 
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At  this  time  John  M.  Irwin,  auctioneer,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  western  side  of  the  square  for  the  use 
of  a  horse  and  cattle  market,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  the  business  at  the  Southeast 
Square.  He  generally  held  one  sale  during  the 
week  at  each  location. 

During  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
the  year  1814,  the  City  Councils,  finding  that  there 
was  not  room  sufficient  for  the  drilling  of  volun- 
teer companies,  passed  a  resolution  in  September, 
"That  all  the  uninclosed  part  of  Northeast  Public 
Square,  east  of  Seventh  Street  and  south  of  the  oil- 
house,  be  cleared  off  as  far  as  the  same  is  not  in- 
closed, and  that  the  militia,  or  any  company  thereof, 
or  any  military  association  shall  be  permitted  to  drill 
or  parade  on  said  open  ground  when  cleared." 

In  September,  1815,  Councils  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  Northeast  Public  Square  should  be  inclosed. 
It  was  recommended  shortly  afterward  that  the  high 
parts  of  the  ground  should  be  plowed  down,  that 
earth  should  be  laid  over  the  lower  portions,  that 
grass-seed  be  sown,  and  the  square  planted  with 
forest-trees,  and  that  there  should  be  other  improve- 
ments under  the  direction  of  the  city  commissioner. 

Under  the  compromise  made  between  the  city  and 
the  German  Reformed  congregation,  in  1801,  a  lease 
was  executed  for  fifteen  years,  and  when  it  expired 
the  congregation  was  anxious  for  renewal.  In  the 
memorial  sent  to  Council  it  was  asked  that  the  lease 
should  be  renewed  for  ninety-nine  years,  but  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  subject  was  referred  was  not  will- 
ing to  allow  the  disfigurement  of  the  ground  for  nearly 
three  generations.  The  answer  to  the  request  for  a 
very  long  lease  was  the  brief  recommendation  that  a 
lease  be  executed  for  two  years  and  four  months  from 
the  20th  of  September,  with  a  proviso  that  the  con- 
gregation must  first  agree  to  put  up  an  open  painted 
fence,  corresponding  with  that  on  the  other  portion 
of  the  square,  and  inclosing  the  ground  which  they 
claim,  within  eight  months.  The  congregation  would 
not  accede  to  those  conditions,  and  held  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease.  In  1819  a  cul- 
vert was  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  Northeast  Square, 
to  commence  on  Race  Street,  about  sixty-five  feet  west 
of  Delaware  Seventh  Street,  and  to  run  diagonally 
across  the  square  to  Sixth  Street  Whether  this  cul- 
vert went  through  the  burying-ground  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  In  the  same  year  Councils  ordered  the 
city  commissioners  to  open  a  street,  fifty  feet  in 
width,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Northeast 
Public  Square,  to  connect  Race  and  Vine  Streets. 
Afber  it  was  opened  sufficiently  for  carriages  to  pass, 
it  \f9fi  ordered  that  Seventh  Street  should  be  closed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  square  entire.  Before 
that  time  there  had  been  an  ordinary  passage  direct 
on  the  line  of  Seventh  Street  The  proposition  ex- 
cited considerable  indignation  among  citizens,  and 
some  of  them  commenced  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  to  procure  the  opening  of  Seventh 
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Street  again.  Thk  attempt  haying  failed,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Legialatare,  in  1828,  directing  that 
Seventh  Street  should  be  carried  through  the  square, 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  The  Reformed  congregation 
having  refused  to  take  a  short  lease  of  the  ground  held 
by  them  in  the  square,  a  peremptory  order  was  issued 
by  Councils,  in  1821,  that  the  congregation  should 
vacate  the  square  altogether. 

In  1835  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  induce  City 
Councils  to  purchase  the  right  of  the  (German  Re- 
formed congregation  in  the  burying-ground.  There 
was  a  disposition  to  pay  the  congregation  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  its  right,  but  the  negotiation  was  not 
successful.  In  Common  Council  motions  to  pay  the 
congregation  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  amendments 
naming  lesser  sums,  were  defeated.  It  was  held  by 
some  members  that  the  price  was  entirely  too  high. 
Common  Council  finally  agreed  to  ofier  the  congre- 
gation thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  Select  Coun- 
cil would  not  agree.  The  suit  was  then  proceeded 
with,  and  the  result  was  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  congregation  had  no  right;  that  the 
original  dedication  by  William  Penn  to  the  city  was 
a  complete  act,  and  that  the  grant  in  1741  by  Grov- 
ernor  Thomas  Penn,  and  subsequent  proceedings, 
were  illegal,  the  Penn  family  haiang  no  title.  The 
congregation  sadly  relinquished  the  property.  The 
fence  was  torn  down,  and  the  gravestones  were  par- 
tially removed,  but  many  of  them  were  laid  a  few 
feet  below  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  on  the  tops  of  the 
graves.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  removed,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remains  were  undisturbed. 
The  grassy  mounds  were  leveled  down,  the  surface 
was  in  some  places  raised,  and  in  others  where  the 
ground  was  inclined  to  be  hilly  they  were  leveled,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  burial-ground  plot  was  made  to 
conform  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  square. 
The  walks  were  extended,  trees  were  planted,  and  in 
a  few  years  all  traces  of  the  old  graveyard  were  lost.^ 

The  unfortunate  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  court ;  but  after  the  city  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  a  feeling  of  regret  over  the  contro- 
versy had  something  to  do  with  promoting  a  spirit  of 
liberality  in  favor  of  the  congregation.  Two  years 
after  the  final  judgment  the  Councils  passed  a  resolu- 
tion remitting  a  claim  for  costs.  An  additional  reso- 
lution was  passed,  offering  the  congregation  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  on  condition  that  they  would  relinquish 
all  claims  to  the  lot.  This  offer  was  accepted  and  the 
controversy  was  ended. 

Northeast  Square  became  Franklin  Square  by  reso- 

1  In  Hutaagb'i  **  Life  of  Seblattor,"  pag*  3ft7,  ii  the  foUowliif  refer- 
ral to  some  of  the  BMmldariDg  tensDti  of  the  tqiisre:  **  DlreoUy  eeet 
of  the  eperkUng  jeti,  a  few  feet  fttna  the  edge  of  the  drcoUr  graTel 
walk,  under  the  green  aod,  lie  the  BoTa.  Stetner  and  ^nkhani,  and 
Dn.  Weyberg  and  Bendel,  the  aged.  IMreotly  north  of  thia  apot,  about 
midway  between  it  and  Vine  Btieet,  Ilea  Bot.  Michael  SchUtter; 
anand  thaae  leaden  of  the  Lord'a  boat,  fer  and  near,— a  allmt  congre- 
gation now  I— deep  tbooaaoda  of  thoee  to  whom  they  onoe  mlniatcred 
the  holy  ordlnancea  of  the  obnroh,  and  the  predona  Inatractloni  and 
conaoIatloDa  of  the  Ooapel.** 


lution  of  Councils,  passed  in  1826.  Preparations  for 
opening  the  square  at  night  and  lighting  it  by  gas 
were  made  in  1887.  By  this  time  the  inclosure  had 
become  in  appearance  worthy  of  its  use.  The  trees 
had  grown  finely  and  there  was  a  pleasant  shade. 
To  render  it  more  attractive,  a  large  fountain  was 
ordered  to  be  constructed  by  ordinance  of  Nov.  2, 
1887.  It  was  of  grand  dimensions,  having  forty  jets 
of  water  that  fell  into  a  marble  basin,  which  was 
g^uarded  from  intrusion  by  an  iron  railing  round  the 
top.  The  centre  of  the  square  was  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  the  fountain  was  finished,  a  com- 
plete circle  of  wooden  benches,  on  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  circular  walk,  was  provided  for  the  use  of 
citizens.  In  1888  the  iron  railings  were  taken  down, 
and  were  replaced  by  a  low  stone  coping.  The  walks 
were  laid  out  with  fiagging,  and  the  electric  light  was 
introduced. 

Hoifhwest  or  Logan  Square.— After  the  North- 
west Square  ceased  to  be  used  for  a  burying-ground, 
it  remained  for  some  time  in  a  condition  of  neglect. 
The  post  and  rail  fence  which  inclosed  it  was  but 
little  attended  to,  the  rails  were  broken,  and  in  some 
places  the  poets  were  rotting  away.  The  first  evi- 
dence of  its  increasing  value  was  g^ven  in  1821.  The 
Orphans'  Society,  the  buildings  of  which  were  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Schuylkill  Fiilh  [Eighteenth]  and 
Cherry  Streets,  made  application  in  that  year  to  City 
Councils  for  the  use  of  the  square  as  a  pasture-ground, 
and  the  lease  was  executed  at  a  rent  of  sixty  dollars 
per  year.  It  was  ordered  that  the  ground  should  be 
fenced  in  to  prevent  carts  from  driving  through. 
William  Gross  was  hanged  in  the  Northwest  Square 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1828,  an  occurrence  which 
drew  a  great  crowd,  and  contributed  toward  breaking 
down  trees  and  injuring  the  fences.  It  was  the  laat 
public  execution  held  on  that  ground.  The  value  of 
this  square  began  to  be  appreciated  in  1825,  when  an 
ordinance  was  passed  changing  its  name  from  North- 
west to  Logan  Square,  in  honor  of  James  Logan, 
secretary  to  William  Penn.  By  ordinance  of  Feb. 
18, 1884,  the  city  conunissioners  were  authorized  "to 
lay  out  and  mark  off  a  passage  or  strip  of  ground  fifty 
feet  in  width  along  the  western  edge  or  boundary  of 
Logan  Square,  the  whole  length  thereof  from  north 
to  South,  and  that  the  said  street  shall  be  called 
Logan  Street"  Freedom  of  ingress  and  ^ress  to  the 
owners  or  occupants  of  buildings  upon  the  said  street 
or  passage-way  was  pledged  by  the  ordinance,  the 
owners  being  under  the  same  obligation  as  to  curbing 
and  paving  along  the  fronts  of  their  buildings,  as 
owners  of  other  houses  and  lots  fronting  upon  other 
streets  in  the  city.  By  ordinance  of  Sept.  15,  1842, 
which  referred  to  Logan,  Rittenhouse,  and  Penn 
Squares,  it  was  declared  to  be  an  offense  punishable 
by  fine  for  any  person  to  drive  or  take  into  either  of 
those  squares  any  horse,  cow,  cart,  wagon,  carriage, 
or  wheelbarrow,  except  by  permission,  or  place  any 
wood,  coal,  rubbish,   carrion,  or   offensive   matter 
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within  either  of  the  aquA^,  or  to  climb  upon  tbe 
treea,  or  to  injure  trees,  fencee,  or  gates  in  the  uid 
squarei,  or  to  dig  up  the  ioil  or  injure  the  graaa,  or  to 
"ran  or  walk  over  or  tie  upou  the  same."    By  this 
time  Lc^n  Square  was  under  r^ulatiou.    There  was 
an  open  paling  fence,  walks  had  been  laid  out,  trees 
planted,  and  the  groaod  had  been  leveled.     Tbe 
monnda  and  hillocka  above  the  gravee  were  oblit- 
erated, the  eqnare  began  to  uaume  the  feature  of 
a  park,  and  was  for  gome  years  jealously  guarded 
from  intrusion.    Tbecontianalcareof  the  public 
•qaares  had  been  vested  in  the  CommiMioners  of 
(Sty  Property,  under  the  direction  of  Councils 
Committee  on  City  Property.   Among  other  things 
they  were  required  to  "  peiBonally  superintend  the 
preservation,  repairing,  and  improvement  of  .  .  . 
the  public  squares."     Small  annual  appropria- 
tions to  those  officers  enabled  them  to  make  grad- 
ual imprOTemente  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
western  squares  seemed  to  grow  up  without  at- 
tracting much  public  attention  until  the  time  had 
come  for  opening  them  for  public  use.    By  ordi- 
nance passed  March  6,  1852,  the  Committee  on 
City  Property  was  authorized  to  cause  an  iron 
railing  or  fence  to  be  constructed  around  Logan 
Square  "of  a  suitable  height  from  the  pavement, 
and  secured  in  and  resting  on  a  stone  basement." 
The  great  Sanitary  Fair  of  1864  was  held  in  Logan 
Square,  but  so  mnch  care  wan  taken  that  no  con- 
siderable injury  was  done  to  the  trees  or  herbage. 

floDtfaweit  or  Eittenboue  Bqoara.  — This 
public  pleasure-ground  eecaped  the  &te  of  those 
that  were  used  as  cemeteries.  In  response  to  pe- 
titions that  some  improvement  should  be  made 
upon  it,  in  1816  Councils  passed  resolutions  that 
if  the  owners  and  occupants  of  propertyin  the 
neighborhood  would  raise  eight  hundred  dollars 
among  Ihemselvee,  and  loan  it  to  the  city  for 
three  years  without  interest,  Councils  would  in- 
close the  square  with  a  snbetanttal  fence  of  rough 
boards ;  money  was  raised,  and  the  incloanie  fol- 
lowed. In  the  same  year  a  committee  of  Coun- 
cils reported  in  April  that  the  Southwest  Square, 
"in  those  parts  not  used  for  particular  purposes, 
should  be  tilled  to  destroy  tbe  weeds  with  which 
it  was  overgrown,  and  laid  down  with  giass  as 
soon  as  possible." 

In  1826  the  grounds  were  named  lUttenhouse 
Square,  in  memory  of  David  Rittenbouse,  the  phi- 
losopher.   In  1840  tbe  American  Philosophical 
Society,  which  bad  for  years  been  desirous  of  the  privi- 
lege of  constructing  an  astronomical  observatory  in 
the  city,  applied  to  Councils  for  authority  to  erect 
such  a  building  In  Rittenbouse  Square.    Tbe  com- 
mittee on  city  property,  to  which  the  memorial  had 
been  referred,  made  report  as  follows : 


dlflkollj  uutllj'  bM  bHB  to  obUIn  (uLtabla  lanmnanti  ud  U  i 
propvr  tniMlDf.  Th«  (utilnllut  of  ths  publEo  Hhooli  bmT«  Im 
ftomOarmuij  th«HT«nil  Inalnimifitd  raqnlnd,  of  tnlbbltriH 
■rHI*i««ll*Do>.  Thi  FUloBplilal  SiHdtlj  ta  pnrldid  wirh  fti 
■TKl  u  hIIBu  nota  u  (•  nqslnd  to  am  *llh  minaUt*  Iha  1 

boTiiDD.ind  be  It  neb  i  dlitanc*  nvm  tbaorowdwl  iIthu  h  Id 


eOc    Tb*  iBpaRuM  of  u  otiHnfttarT  It  i 


roDHTAIN  IN  BITTKHHOUeB  SQUAKB. 

BitlntDi  thU  th<  cnst  otdtoU  "t  tba  pubUc  iqiura  will 

that  mcb  bulldlDg  mlsht  ba  ngurdwl  h  >  prapfr  maniiin* 
tlDfalihHl  Amail«D  wboH  dhiw  bi>  bHu  sIy*d  b>  lb>  I 
Bqain,  ud  Ifaal  (ThI  psbUo  (nod  will  b*  pninalMl  b; 
wltboDl  pacaDluy  contrlbatlon  on  tb*  put  of  tl»  dl^F,  I] 


i*!!?^—    \—  '        The  bill  autboriEod  the  society  to  erect  the  obeerva- 
iTaiHiif  adnittid.  Tb*     tory  at  its  own  expense,  under  the  supervuion  of  the 
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Committee  on  Gitj  Property ,  subject  to  removal  from 
the  square  whenever  the  mayor  and  Councils  should 
determine.  It  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1840,  bnt  the  society  for  some  reason  declined  to 
enter  upon  the  work,  and  in  September,  1842,  the 
ordinance  permitting  the  observatory  to  be  erected 
was  repealed. 

On  Feb.  18,  1834,  the  commissioners  were  ordered 
to  lay  out  a  street  fifty  feet  wide  along  the  west  edge 
or  boundary  of  Bittenhouse  Square,  the  whole  length 
of  the  square  from  north  to  south,  and  another  street 
along  the  south  edge  or  boundary,  the  whole  length 
from  east  to  west,  the  western  street  to  be  called  Bit- 
tenhouse Street  and  the  southern  street  Locust  Street. 
An  iron  paling  was  erected  around  this  inclosure 
about  1852-58,  but,  except  in  the  trees,  grass,  and 
walks,  no  other  improvements  were  made  for  many 
years.  The  first  improvement  was  an  iron  fountain, 
tall,  grotesque,  and  fanciful,  which,  by  the  permission 
of  Councils,  was  put  up  by  a  lady  near  the  entrance- 
gate  at  Walnut  and  Bittenhouse  Streets.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  construction  of  a  similar  fountain  near 
the  gate  at  Eighteenth  and  Walnut  Streets,  the  gift 
of  a  gentleman,  and  another  of  similar  style  was  put 
up  near  the  gate  at  Eighteenth  and  Locust  Streets. 
As  they  dampened  the  ground,  these  fountains  be- 
came unpopular,  and  were  removed  by  orders  of 
Councils.  The  dimensions  of  Bittenhouse  Square  are 
five  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 

Independence  Square. — This  name  was  given  to 
the  State-House  yard  by  the  ordinance  of  1825.  It 
occupies  four  squares  and  two  roods,  and  its  history 
has  been  fully  told  in  the  article  upon  the  State- 
House  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Passynnk  Square. — When  the  commissioners  for 
building  a  county  prison  purchased  ground  for  that 
purpose,  in  1832,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passyunk  road, 
in  the  district  of  Moyamensing,  they  bought  a  much 
larger  tract  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  prison  building  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lot,  south  of  Beed  Street.  When  built  it  extended 
northwestward  to  about  Eleventh  Street.  Beyond  that 
several  acres  appurtenant  stretched  westward  as  &r 
as  Thirteenth  Street.  There  being  no  use  for  this 
ground,  it  lay  vacant  until  about  1838,  when  a  propo- 
sition was  made  that  the  space  might  be  utilized  as  a 
parade-ground  for  the  use  of  the  volunteers  and  militia 
of  the  city  and  county.  The  inspectors  of  the  prison 
were  directed  to  devote  the  ground  to  that  use,  and  the 
major-general  and  brigadier-generals  of  the  First  Divis- 
ion were  authorized  to  ordain  the  necessary  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  ground.  Evidently 
appropriations  were  necessary  to  put  the  parade  in 
gO(xi  order,  level  it,  and  preserve  it  from  injury ;  but 
assistance  was  not  cheerfiilly  given,  and  whatever  was 
done  by  the  volunteers  was  at  their  own  expense.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  few  military  parades  and  reviews 
which  took  place  there,  the  ground  was  found  to  be 
dusty,  rough,  and  uneven,  the  sun  scorching,  and  the 


inclosure  without  trees  or  shade.  The  parade-ground 
was  a  failure.  Upon  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and 
districts  this  property  was  vested  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  lay  for  some  years  vacant,  and  was  used 
as  a  commons.  At  length.  Councils  by  ordinance  re- 
solved that  the  portion  of  the  ground  lying  between 
Wharton  and  Beed  Streets  and  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth should  be  inclosed  as  a  public  square.  No 
name  was  given  to  it  originally,  but  gradually  the  title 
Passyunk  Square  was  attached  to  it.  Appropriations 
were  made  for  leveling  the  ground,  laying  out  walks, 
and  planting  grass  and  trees,  and  within  a  few  years 
this  inclosure  has  become  an  ornament  and  a  pleasure 
to  that  portion  of  the  city. 

Jefferson  Square. — Under  an  act  of  Assembly 
passed  April  13,  1835,  the  commissioners  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  of  Southwark  were  authorized  to 
purchase,  whenever  they  might  consider  it  expedient, 
"  a  lot  of  ground  in  said  district,  to  be  kept  open  for  a 
public  square  forever  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
public  squares  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  kept 
open.''  The  authority  thus  given  was  not  exercised 
immediately.  The  question  of  a  large  purchase  and 
of  increased  taxation  on  the  people  of  the  district 
operated  to  prevent  the  commissioners  from  adding  to 
the  public  burden.  About  1850  there  was  some  move- 
ment to  excite  sufficient  interest  and  spirit  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Southwark  to  justify  the  commissioners 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  which  was 
considered  suitable  for  the  purpose,  situate  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  and  extending  from  Wash- 
ington Street  to  Federal  Street.  The  dimensions  were 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  east  and  west,  three 
hundred  and  seven  feet  on  Fourth  Street,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ninetv-two  feet  on  Third  Street.  The  area 
included  two  acres  and  two  roods.  The  property  was 
known  as  the  Miller  lot,  and  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  a 
family  of  that  name.  There  were  some  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Miller  lot,  but  the  commis- 
sioners had  not  reached  the  point  of  offering  decidedly 
to  buy.  Whilst  they  were  hesitating  the  bill  to  con- 
solidate the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and  made 
such  headway  that  it  was  apparent  some  time  before 
the  bill  was  finally  passed  that  it  could  not  fiul  in  going 
through  both  houses  and  receiving  the  approbation  of 
the  Governor.  Under  this  stimulus  the  commissioners 
of  Southwark,  arguing  that  the  district  wanted  a  public 
square,  and  that  the  people  of  the  whole  city  and 
county  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  bought  the  Miller  lot 
on  credit.  They  named  it  Jefierson  Square.  In  the 
City  Digeiit  of  1856,  compiled  by  William  Duane, 
William  B.  Hood,  and  Leonard  Myer»,  it  is  said  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Southwark  commissioners  that  "  It 
is  understood  that  no  ordinance  was  passed,  and  that 
the  resolution  upon  the  subject  still  remains  in  manu- 
script." Nevertheless  the  city  of  Philadelphia  paid 
for  Jefferson  Square,  which  has  been  converted  into 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  local  pleasure-grounds. 
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Huntuig  Park. — Forty-five  acres  of  ground  at  the 
interBectioD  of  Nicetown  Lane  and  the  Old  York 
road  were  for  many  years  the  "  Hunting  Park  Race- 
Course/'  but  under  the  laws  prohibiting  horse-racing 
they  were  gradually  abandoned,  and  remained  vacant 
for  several  years.    The  property  was  unoccupied  until 
in  1854,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  consolidation  act, 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  race- 
course, joined  together  to  purchase  the  ground,  with 
the  intention  of  presenting  it  to  the  city,  to  be  used 
as  a  public  park.    In  their  communication  sent  to 
Councils,  Nov.  9, 1854,  they  stated  the  fact,  and  re- 
quested Councils  to  take  measures  and  receive  the 
property.^ 

This  generous  offer  was  accepted  with  little  delay. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  1855,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  accepting  of  the  ground  formerly  embraced 
in  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of 
the  public  as  a  park.  Councils  also  agreed  that  they 
would  "  cause  a  wooden  fence  to  be  erected  around 
the  said  premises ;  and  that  they  will  enact  ordinances 
to  forbid,  and  will  otherwise  prevent,  the  sale  of  liquor, 
or  merchandise  of  whatever  kind,  within  the  said 
park ;  and  that  they  will,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  said  conveyance,  cause  avenues  and  walks 
to  be  laid  out  and  properly  graded,  the  plan  of  which 
shall  be  approved  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  said  owners ;  and  that  they  will  also  plant  a  suit- 
able number  and  variety  of  trees,  and  keep  the  same,  j 
with  the  grounds,  in  good  order."  Upon  survey,  it 
was  found  that  the  inclosure  contained  about  forty- 
three  acres  two-tenths  square  perches  of  land.  By 
ordinance  of  July  10, 1856,  the  ground  was  dedicated 
'*  fi«e  of  access  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  forever, 
under  the  name  of  Hunting  Park.''  By  act  of  April 
4, 1872,  the  commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  were 
authorized  to  open  a  street  between  Fairmount  Park 
and  Hunting  Park,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair  as  a  park 
road,  under  their  police  control  and  supervision.  They 
were  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  owners  of 
property  adjoining  Hunting  Park  on  the  east  and 
south  for  exchange  of  ground  within  the  park  limit 
for  ground  outside  of  it,  so  as  to  square  the  park,  and 
to  make  it  more  suitable  and  attractive  in  shape  for 
the  purposes  intended. 
FairhiU  Square.-— The  heirs  and  trustees  of  the 


t  The  partiM  who  pftrticipfttad  In  thla  purchase  and  gift  were  Charles 
Henry  Fisher,  Thomas  T.  Lea,  John  Tncker,  Isaac  B.  Daris,  Francis  N. 
Bock,  John  Bice,  Joseph  Swift,  Jacob  SteinmeU,  Charles  P.  Fox,  Fred- 
ertck  Fraley,  Pleroe  Batter,  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  Harry  Ingeraoll,  John 
A.  Brown,  QtorgB  Gadwalader.  George  Boberts  Smith,  Alfired  Cope,  8. 
Morris  Wain,  Samnel  Welsh,  James  Dnndas,  Phllfp  M.  Price,  J.  Dick- 
inson Logan,  Morris  L.  Hallowell,  Henry  Pratt  McKean,  David  8. 
Brown,  John  Origg,  Joseph  D.  Brown,  George  O.  Presbnry,  Jr.,  John 
Fkmam,  Bfchard  Ashhunt,  S.  M.  DaTls,  James  D.  Whetham,  0.  W. 
(%nrcbman  and  friends,  Joseph  B.  Ingeraoll,  Isaac  Norris,  William 
Welsh,  GnstaTus  G.  Logan,  John  B.  Myers,  J.  Francis  Fisher,  William 
Qoodffch,  Isaac  F.  Baker,  Caleb  Gope  and  friends,  diaries  H.  Bogera 
asd  fHend,  Georga  B.  Wood  and  friends. 


estate  of  Joseph  Parker  Norris  held  for  many  yeaia 
after  his  death  a  large  tract  of  land,  embraced  in 
what  was  called  the  Fairhill  and  Sepviva  estates,  in 
the  district  of  Kensington.    The  Fairhill  estate  was 
on  the  east  side  of  Oermantown  road,  and  extended 
over  almost  to  the  Delaware,  crossing  the  Frankford 
road.    The  eastern  portion  of  the  ground,  which  lay 
to  the  east  of  Frankford  road,  was  called  Sepviva. 
The  western  portion  was  known  as  Fairhill.    The 
original  Sepviva  plantation  in  the  last  century  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres,  and  the  FairhiU 
estate  five  hundred  and  thirty  acres.     This  large 
body  of  land,  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  In 
all,  was  derived  from  Isaac  Norris,  of  Fairhill,  who 
had  obtained  title  to  some  of  it  as  early  as  1718.    It 
remained  substantially  in  the  ownership  of  his  de* 
scendants  in  the  present  century.    After  the  death  of 
Joseph  Parker  Norris,  June  22, 1841,  the  members  of 
the  family  made  arrangements  to  bring  the  body  ot 
land  into  the  market  in  the  shape  of  building  lots. 
In  doing  so  they  generously  determined,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  persons  who  would  buy  land  of  them,  as  well 
as  for  the  improvement  generally  of  the  district  of 
Kensington,  to  devote  two  considerable  pieces  for 
public  uses.    By  act  of  Assembly,  passed  April  6, 
1848,  the  trustees  and  parties  in  interest  were  author- 
ized to  convey  to  the  commissioners  of  Kensington 
district  in  fee-simple  for  such  consideration  as  they 
might  think  proper,  "  and  to  be  held  for  public  use 
as  a  public  green  and  walk  forever,  and  to  be  used  for 
no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,  the  plot  or  square  of 
ground  now  called  Fairhill  Square,  part  of  the  said 
Fairhill  estate,  bounded  by  Lehigh  Avenue  on  the 
north,  by  Huntingdon  on  the  south,  Fourth  Street  on 
the  east,  and  Apple  Street  on  the  west."    The  com- 
missioners were  required  to  keep  the  ground  properly 
inclosed,  and  planted  with  trees,  for  a  public  square 
and  walk  for  light,  air,  and  recreation  forever.    The 
consideration  was  merely  nominal,  and  in  1851  the 
title  was  accepted  by  the  solicitor  of  the  district  of 
Kensington.    The  ground  was  put  under  cultivation, 
and  Fairhill  Square  is  now  one  of  the  best  features  of 
Kensington. 

Vorris  Square. — By  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1848| 
which  authorized  the  conveyance  to  the  district  ot 
Kensington  of  Fairhill  Square,  the  commissioners 
were  also  authorized  to  accept  Norris  Square,  part  of 
the  Fairhill  estate,  bounded  by  Susquehanna  Avenue 
on  the  north,  Diamond  Street  on  the  south,  Howard 
Street  on  the  east,  and  Hancock  Street  on  the  west. 
Upon  the  county  plan  a  passage  called  Clinton  Street 
was  laid  down,  running  through  this  inclosure  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  vacated  by  act  of  Assembly. 
The  same  directions  to  the  Kensington  commiasioners 
in  regard  to  keeping  the  square  open  for  general  use 
and  benefit  as  a  public  green  and  walk  forever  were 
given,  with  injunction  as  to  inclosing  of  the  ground 
and  planting  of  trees,  which  were  directed  to  be  in 
force  in  relation  to  Fairhill  Square.    Norris  Square 
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was  held  under  a  lease  from  the  Norris  family  in 
1851y  but  at  the  time  when  the  lease  expired,  in  the 
same  year,  the  commissioners  of  the  district  took  pos- 
session of  the  property.  By  ordinance  of  Nov.  21, 
1859,  the  plan  of  Franklin  Square  was  adopted  as  the 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  Norris  Square,  except- 
ing that  the  fountains  were  omitted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  handsome  fountain  in  the  square,  surrounded 
by  flower-beds. 

Shaokamazon  Square. — When  the  Point  Pleasant 
Market,  at  the  intersection  of  Frankford  road  and 
Maiden  Street,  was  built,  in  1819,  under  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  district  of  Northern  Lib- 
erties, there  was  left  on  its  western  side  an  open  space, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  convert  into  a  public  square. 
Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  district  of  Kensington 
in  1820,  authority  over  the  market  was  vested  in  the 
Kensington  commissioners,  and  the  same  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  the  square.  As  the  market  was 
deserted  by  dealers,  it  was  torn  down,  and  the  grounds 
were  neglected  until,  in  1845,  the  commissioners  re- 
solved that  two  dozen  seats  should  be  placed  in  the 
square,  and  that  it  should  be  kept  open,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  daily,  from 
the  Ist  of  May  to  the  31st  of  August.  At  a  later 
period  in  the  same  year  an  ordinance  was  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  the  public  square,  prohibiting  in- 
jury to  the  trees  or  benches,  making  it  an  offense  for 
any  one  to  lie  down  in  the  square,  or  to  use  insulting 
language  to  any  person  passing  through  the  grounds. 
The  commissioners  gave  no  name  to  the  place.  In 
1850  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  which  declared 
that  the  public  square  in  the  district  of  Kensington, 
bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Frankford  road,  on 
the  southeast  by  Beach  Street,  on  the  southwest  by 
Maiden  Street,  and  on  the  northeast  by  Manderson 
Street,  should  be  thereafter  called  Shackamaxon 
Square.  The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  keep 
the  iuclosure  in  good  order,  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  to  tear  down  and  remove  the  market- 
house  fronting  on  Beach  Street  whenever  they  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  This  privilege  was  soon 
exercised,  as  the  market-house  had  become  useless, 
except  as  a  resort  for  the  disreputable  classes  of  the 
vicinity. 

Gtormantown  Square.— The  Oermantown  public 
square  is  upon  Main  Street  and  in  front  of  the  town 
hall.  The  ground  was  purchased  by  the  borough 
authorities  in  1854,  just  previous  to  consolidation, 
and  the  cost  was  charged  upon  the  city.  The  square 
is  decorated  with  the  monument  to  the  soldiers  of 
Germantown  who  fell  during  the  civil  war,  which  was 
dedicated  on  July  4,  1883.  It  is  a  lofty  cenotaph, 
surmounted  by  a  granite  statue  of  an  American  sol- 
dier. 

Union  Square. — ^Union  Square,  a  triangular  piece 
of  ground,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Buttonwood 
Street,  on  the  west  by  Fifth  Street,  and  on  the  east 


by  Old  York  road,  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  being 
neatly  inclosed  with  an  iron  fence,  and  the  trees  and 
grass  kept  in  order,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  open  place 
for  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood  and  for  the  pub- 
lic who  pass  along  the  street.  This  space  of  ground 
was  once  occupied  by  some  old  buildings.  A  better 
class  of  houses  having  been  erected  on  Fifth  Street 
and  York  Avenue,  the  parties  interested  in  those 
properties  united  in  subscriptions  to  purchase  the 
property.  The  ground  was  cleared,  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic use,  and  accepted*  by  ordinance  of  Councils  dated 
July  11, 1864. 

Thonron  Square. — Thouron  Square,  a  small  trian- 
gular piece  of  ground  at  the  intersection  of  Sixth 
Street  and  Oermantown  road,  was  dedicated  for  pub- 
lic use  about  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Fairmount  Park. — ^The  vast  and  magnificent  pleas- 
ure-ground to  which  the  name  of  Fairmount  Park  has 
been  given  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  any  suggestion 
or  expectation  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain two  thousand  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill for  public  use.  It  is  quite  well  known  that  the 
first  purchases  of  ground  at  Fairmount  were  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  city  water- works,  and  it  was 
not  until  forty  years  later  that  the  idea  of  a  public 
park  was  mooted.  But  when  the  project  wan  once 
mentioned  it  caught  the  fancy  of  the  community,  and 
Fairmount  Park  was  created  by  successive  gifts  and 
purchases.  The  earliest  intimation  that  it  might  be 
judicious  for  the  city  to  acquire  Morris  Hill,  as  the 
lower  portion  of  Fairmount  was  then  styled,  was 
made  by  Frederick  Oraff,  engineer  of  the  water- 
works, and  John  Davis,  who,  in  1810  or  1811,  were 
directed  by  the  water  committee  of  Councils  to  make 
examination  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  water 
supply.  On  Dec.  18, 1811,  Mr.  Oraff  made  a  report  sug- 
gesting the  erection  of  pum ping-machines  and  reser- 
voirs on  Morris  Hill.  On  Aug.  13, 1812,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  empowering  the  mayor  to  raise  money  for 
the  construction  of  works  at  Fairmount  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water.  The  reports  of  the  department  state 
that  the  first  purchase  of  ground  at  Fairmount  was 
made  on  June  28, 1812,  when  five  acres  were  obtained 
for  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  steam -works  were  begun  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  It  has  proved  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  that  the  members  of  the  Councils 
committee  directing  the  construction  of  the  works 
were  men  of  taste  and  prevision.  Morris  Hill  rose  so 
steep  from  the  edge  of  the  river  that  there  was  barely 
space  between  its  verge  and  the  water  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  engine-house,  and  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  substitute  water-power  for  steam  as  a  pump- 
ing energy,  a  great  deal  of  blasting  had  to  be  dohe  on 
this  rocky  frontage  to  make  an  entrance  to  the  grounds 
and  to  give  space  for  the  forebay.  This  accomplished 
and  the  wheel-houses  built,  the  Councils  saw  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  laying  out  and  cultiva- 
ting a  garden  which  would  always  be  a  favorite  place 
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of  public  resort.  Willwm  Bnsfa,  the  sculptor,  who 
was  K  member  of  the  wkter  committee,  was  appealed  to, 
and  his  figures  of  the  "Nymph  and  the  Swan"  were 
brought  from  Centre  Square  and  placed  on  the  rocks 
aboTe  the  west  side  of  the  fbrebsy,  and,  with  addition 
of  aeveral  Jets,  which  were  constantlj  in  plaj  in  fine 
weather,  were  of  themseWes  a  constant  wonder  and 
delight.  Crowning  the  pediments  of  the  doorwaTs  of 
the  wheel-honsea  were  two  reclining  figures,  bj  Bush, 
of  full  life  site,  with  acceasoriee,  and  thej  were  ao 
prominent  as  alwaja  to  attract  admiration  and  atten- 
tion. When  they  were  finished  and  set  in  place  the; 
were  thus  described ; 

"The  nule  figure  representa  the  Bchujlkill  in  its 
present  improved  state,  no  longer  running  uncon- 
trolled, bat  flowing  gently  ftota  dam  to  dam,  and 
passing  throi^h  artificial  canals  by  locks  and  gates. 


ing  main.  Water  gnshea  out  of  the  top,  falling  into 
the  vase,  and,  to  make  it  more  picturcaqne,  bat  not 
appropriate,  overflowing  the  vase  and  falling  down  ■ 

There  was  a  pretty  garden  with  grass-plats  and 
trees  planted  on  the  souUi  side  of  the  inclosnre,  ex- 
tending from  the  entrance  north  of  the  Upper  Ferry 
bridge  aa  far  aa  the  forebay,  fl'om  which  steps  ex- 
tended to  a  paved  way  lower  than  the  adjoining 
ground,  and  extending  from  along  the  front  of  the 
forebay  to  the  head  of  the  race  bridge,  from  which  a 
raised  walk  ran  out  into  the  Schuylkill  to  the  e<^e  of 
the  dam,  where,  in  18S6,  was  constructed  a  pavilion 
sustained  by  pillars,  and  arranged  with  seals  for  the 
comfort  of  visitors.  At  the  same  time  the  large  build- 
ing nearest  Callowhill  Street,  which  had  been  the 
engine-house,  waa  altered  into  a  public  saloon,  and 
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"The  female  personifies  the  water, — a  work  un- 
equaled  in  its  kind  throughout  the  world. 

"  The  male  figure  is  recumbent  on  a  bed  of  rocks,  the 
water  flowing  in  several  directions  from  him.  It  repre- 
sents Old  Age,  the  head  covered  with  flags,  a  long 
flowing  beard,  the  body  covered  with  water-grass, 
etc.,  and  a  chain  attached  to  the  wrist,  intended  to 
emblemise  the  neutralized  state  of  the  Schuylkill  by 
locks  and  dams.  A  bald  e^le  at  bis  feet  with  wings 
opening  is  about  to  al>aD don  the  banks  of  the-Schuyl- 
kill  in  conseqnence  of  the  busy  scene  which  art  is  in- 
troducing. 

"The  female  figure  is  represented  as  seated  near 
the  pump  which  pours  water  into  the  reservoir.  On 
the  left  side  is  represented  a  water-wheel;  her  left 
arm  gently  waved  over  it  is  indicative  of  the  water- 
power  ;  her  right  arm  or  elbow  rests  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  vase,  representing  the  reservoir  at  Fairmount. 
On  the  side  of  the  vase  a  pipe  represents  the  ascend- 


in  it  were  placed  the  full-length  statues  of  Justice 
and  Wisdom  that  had  been  carved  by  Bush  in  1824 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
in  front  of  tbe  State-House  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  of  Lafayette. 

The  summit  of  theaharp  acclivity  west  of  the  wheel- 
houeee  was  gained  by  steps  and  platforms,  upon  which 
there  were  resting-places  in  the  shape  of  arbors,  from 
which  the  most  delightful  views  of  surrounding 
scenery  were  to  be  had.  The  reservoirs  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  were  guarded  with  an  open  fence,  outside  of 
which  a  hard-rolled  gravel  path  was  carried  around 
tbe  circumference  of  the  mount,  which  broke  away  in 
three  terraces,  upon  which  shade-trees  were  planted. 
The  Fairmount  gardens,  opened  in  1826,  were  the 
show-place  of  the  city.  No  stranger  was  allowed  to 
think  that  he  had  seen  anything  of  Philadelphia  un- 
less he  was  taken  to  Fairmount  Water-Works,  and 
this  Bmall  plot  at  the  southwest  limit  of  the  present 
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noble  iDclosure  waa  the  inception  of  Fairmount  Park. 
The  ground  did  not  at  first  extend  out  to  the  line  of 
the  street  A  portion  of  the  space  between  the  bridge 
and  Fairmount  proper  was  occupied  by  the  bridge 
company,  and  upon  it  was  built  a  dwelling-house  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  toll-gatherer.  In  1885 
the  company  built  a  toll-house  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge,  and  an  arrangement  was  then  made  by 
which  a  lot  belonging  to  the  city  at  Gallowhill  Street 
and  Schuylkill  Second  was  sold,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeds, with  other  money,  the  bridge  property  adjoin- 
ing Fairmount  garden  was  bought,  and  the  line  of  the 
inclosure  brought  out  to  the  street. 

The  original  dimensions  of  Fairmount  being  only 
five  acres,  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
until  in  1828  the  reservation  comprised  twenty-four 
acres,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  was  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars.  It  then  included  the  ground  from  Biddle 
Btreet  up  to  Fairmount  Avenue,  and  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill over  to  what  is  now  known  as  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
The  northern  side  was  for  many  years  a  barren  and 
unsightly  waste,  but  finally  it  was  fenced  in  along 
Fairmount  Avenue  from  the  Schuylkill  landing  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  and  thence  to 
the  rise  of  the  hill  below  Green  Street,  and  trees  were 
planted. 

The  extent  of  this  improvement  is  yet  visible  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  between  the  line  of  Fair- 
mount  Avenue  and  Green  Street,  which  is  deeply 
shaded.  North  of  Fairmount,  on  the  north  side  of  Fair- 
mount  Avenue  from  the  Columbia  Railroad  nearly  to 
the  river  Schuylkill,  were  hotels  and  houses  for  many 
years  after  the  water- works  had  become  a  place  of  great 
resort.  An  old-fashioned  country  house,  which,  about 
1882  and  afterward,  was  occupied  as  a  tavern,  called 
the  ''Four  Nations  Hotel,"  was  near  the  railroad. 
From  that  point  extended  westward  dwelling-honses 
and  shops,  until  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  square 
near  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
running  northwest  which  stretched  out  toward  Lemon 
Hill,  was  a  conspicuous  four-story  establishment, 
visible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Fairmount,  which  was 
called  the  Robert  Morris  Hotel.  Farther  up  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Landing  Avenue  were  dwelling- 
houses,  some  of  which  were  torn  down  in  later  years 
to  make  place  for  the  Rialto  House,  a  tavern  and 
place  of  resort  for  the  crews  of  the  amateur  boating 
clubs  on  the  SchuylkiU.  Farther  on  beyond  the  Rialto, 
and  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  a  creek  which  flowed 
out  from  the  Dark  Woods,  was  for  many  years  a  rol- 
ling-mill. The  creek  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and 
Landing  Avenue  was  continued  up  until  it  met  an- 
other creek,  which  came  down  on  the  east  side  of  the 
high  ground  of  Lemon  Hill.  On  the  side  of  this  creek 
was  once  partially  erected  a  stone  building,  which  it 
was  said  was  originally  intended  to  be  occupied  as  a 
mill  for  making  beet-sugar.  It  was  afterward  utilized 
as  an  ice-house.    The  place  where  that  creek  crossed 


and  fell  into  the  Schuylkill  was  a  little  south  of  the 
spot  where  the  Lincoln  monument  now  stands,  and 
the  main  driving  road  east  of  the  Schuylkill  goes  over 
the  line  of  the  creek.  On  the  southwest  side  of  Land- 
ing Avenue  there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  groand  from 
Fairmount  Avenue  upward,  upon  which  were  built 
store-houses  with  wharves.  Between  the  mouths  of  the 
Dark  Woods  and  Lemon  Hill  Creeks  was  a  place  for 
the  mooring  of  rafts  and  boats,  which  were  kept  there 
to  be  hired  out  for  use  on  the  Schuylkill.  This  was 
the  condition  of  the  neighborhood  of  Fairmount 
Water- Works  up  to  the  year  1867  or  1868. 

In  the  mean  while  the  city  had  become  the  owner 
of  the  Lemon  Hill  estate,  once  the  seat  of  Henry 
Pratt,  which,  having  been  bought  from  him  by  Isaac 
S.  Lloyd,  was  lost  when  that  daring  real-estate  specu- 
lator got  into  difficulties.  The  United  States  Bank, 
either  to  prevent  loss  or  for  speculative  purposes, 
took  the  property  after  it  passed  from  the  control  of 
Lloyd.  When  that  institution  failed,  efibrts  were 
made  to  induce  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  buy  it. 
Interested  persons  suggested  that  its  possession  would 
be  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  city,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  built  upon,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Schuylkill  polluted  by  discharges  from  build- 
ings. Over  two  thousand  four  hundred  citizens 
petitioned  Councils  to  make  the  purchase,  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  presented  a  memorial  in  which 
the  advantage  of  the  acquisition  to  the  public  health 
was  gravely  represented.  At  the  time  affairs  were 
gloomy,  the  failure  of  the  bank  having  brought  many 
persons  of  affluence  fiM»  to  fiice  with  poverty.  Real 
estate  was  worse  than  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  tact  to  get  rid  of  so  large  a 
piece  of  property  as  this.-  The  bank  had  paid  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  it,  and 
was  holding  it  for  a  sale  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars ;  but  its  own  fiulure  broke  the  spirit 
of  speculation.  The  trustees  wanted  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  estate,  but  the 
city  bought  it  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  pay- 
able in  a  five  per  cent.  loan.  The  conveyance  was 
made  on  the  24th  of  July,  1844.  The  ground  was 
leased  for  several  years  to  a  tenant,  who  used  the  old 
Pratt  mansion  and  ground  for  a  beer-house  and  gar- 
den. It  became  £Eimous  with  German  citizens,  and  a 
favorite  spot  for  picnics,  i^ter  Sunday  and  Easter 
Monday  celebrations,  and  for  entertainments  at  other 
times.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  of  September,  1855, 
that  Councils  passed  the  ordinance  dedicating  Lemon 
Hill  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park,  to  be  known 
as  Fairmount  Park.  The  ground  was  about  forty- 
two  acres  in  extent.  As  soon  as  this  dedication  was 
made,  measures  were  adopted  to  improve  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  outbuildings  of  Lemon  Hill  were  re- 
moved, the  mansion  was  altered  in  certain  respects 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  public,  the  old 
walks,  parterres,  and  garden-beds  remained,  and,  in 
addition  to  Fairmount  Water- Works,  the  visitor  was 
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directed  to  Fairmount  Park,  crotting  Fairmonnt 
Ayenue,  and  walking  along  the  especiially  hot  and 
unshaded  line  of  Landing  Arenae. 

Some  wealthy  citiaens  took  an  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  grounds,  and  subscribed  a  fund  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  Sedgeley  estate,  immediately 
north  of  Lemon  Hill  on  the  Schuylkill,  bounded  on 
the  northeast  by  the  Beading  Railroad  and  extending 
to  Oirard  Arenue.  This  property,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Mifflin  and  Fisher  families,  had  been  bought  in 
1886  by  Isaac  S.  Lloyd  for  speculative  purposes.  He 
paid  BOTenty  thousand  dollars,  and  on  being  sold  by 
the  sheriff  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  individual, 
who  in  turn  disposed  of  it  to  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer. 
Mr.  Dreer  then  sold  it  to  Henry  Cope,  Alfred  Cope, 
Joseph  Harrison,  Thomas  Bidgeway,  Nathaniel  B. 
Browne,  and  G^rge  W.  Biddle,  the  trustees  for  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund  to  procure  Sedgeley  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  park.  A  deficit  occurred  in  the 
purchase-money  because  of  ail  the  subscriptions  not 
being  paid  up,  and  the  dty  acquired  the  property  by 
paying  the  balance  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars  due 
on  the  mortgage  and  assuming  all  responsibilities. 
The  transaction  was  completed  in  1857,  and  thus 
Sedgeley  was  added  to  Fairmount  Park. 

The  tract  extended  from  the  Lemon  Hill  Creek  or 
Bun  ap  the  Schuylkill,  crossing  Girard  Avenue,  to  the 
little  creek  or  run  which  came  down  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Spring  Garden  Water- Works.  The  latter 
being  at  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  act  of  consolida- 
tion, eity  property,  increased  the  possession  of  the 
park,  and  ran  it  up  as  &r  as  the  great  rock  upon  which 
in  after-years  the  eastern  abutment  of  the  connecting 
bridge  was  built. 

For  ten  years  Fairmount  Park  was  the  ground  north 
and  west  of  Landing  Avenue,  separated  by  the  latter 
from  the  property  and  grounds  of  Fairmount  Water- 
Works.  After  the  aoquiaition  of  Sedgeley,  Councils 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  water-works  and  Lemon  Hill,  which 
included  all  the  property  on  Fairmount  Avenue  and 
Landing  Avenue,  which  was  done  under  a  jury  award 
for  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  Memorials  to  City  Coun- 
cils and  the  Legislature  sought  some  small  purchases 
of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  while 
these  measures  were  pressed,  but  not  acted  upon  defi- 
nitely, four  citizens  learned  that  the  Lansdowne  tract 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Barings  in  England,  was  about  to  be  sold, 
and  that  the  owners  were  disposed  to  accept  a  price 
much  below  the  actual  value  of  the  ground.  They 
understood  that  if  the  Lansdowne  property  was 
brought  into  the  market  it  would  become  an  object  of 
specttlation,  and  that  the  construction  of  buildings 
woald  follow,  with  necessary  risk  of  drainage  into  the 
Schttyikill  and  pollution  of  the  water.  They  had 
the  opportunity  and  they  bought  the  ground,  their 
intention  being  to  offer  it  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
at  coat  price  if  used  for  public  purposes.    The  offer 


was  promptly  accepted,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres  were  bought  for  eighty-four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  dollars. 

The  acquisition  of  this  large  tract  naturally  led  to 
a  demand  that  there  should  be  some  better  system  of 
management  of  the  park  than  had  yet  been  provided. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  works  and  adjacent  ground  was 
shared  between  the  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works 
and  the  commissioner  of  city  property.  The  latter 
had  done  something  toward  the  decoration  of  the 
grounds  near  Fairmount,  but  was  restricted  by  small 
appropriations  from  devising  or  executing  any  en- 
larged plan.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  better  jurisdiction,  and  in  accordance  with  public 
sentiment  an  act  was  passed  "  appropriating  ground 
for  public  purposes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia"  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1867.  It  declared  that  the  title  and 
ownership  to  certain  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Schuylkill  should  be  vested  in  the  city  of  Philar 
delphia,  "  to  be  laid  out  and  maintained  forever  as  an 
open  public  place  or  park,  for  the  health  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  said  city,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  purity  of  the  water  supply."  To  de- 
scribe the  ground  thus  appropriated  by  metes  and 
bounds  would  be  tedious.  Generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  took  in  the  area  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  lines  of  which  can  be  easily  traced  in 
the  present  park,  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Fairmount  or  Callowhill  Street  bridge  northwardly 
by  Bridgewater  Street,  Haverford  Street,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  up  to  the  Junction  Bailroad, 
and  along  the  latter  to  Girard  Avenue ;  crossing  that 
highway  to  the  north  side  of  the  park,  it  ran  due  west 
to  Forty-first  Street,  and  northward  along  the  latter 
to  Lansdowne  Avenue,  and  then  westwardly  to 
Belmont  Avenue,  up  Belmont  northward  to  Montr 
gomery  Avenue;  thence  eastward  along  the  same 
to  the  river  Schuylkill,  and  down  that  stream  by  the 
banks  to  the  west  side  of  the  Fairmount  bridge,  the 
place  of  b^inning.  In  this  area  were  included  the 
West  Philadelphia  Water-Works,  which  were  oppo- 
site Lemon  Hill,  and  the  noted  country-seats  of  Soli- 
tude, Egglesfield,  Sweet  Brier,  and  Lansdowne,  with 
a  gore  of  ground  north  of  the  latter,  between  the 
regular  line  of  Lansdowne  and  Montgomery  Avenue. 
The  grounds  were  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, composed  of  the  mayor,  presidents  of  Se- 
lect and  Common  Councils,  the  commissioner  of  city 
property,  the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  water-works  of  the  city,  together 
with  five  citizens  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  five  citiaens  appointed  for  the  same 
period  of  time  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  They 
were  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 
The  commissioners  were  authorised  to  negotiate  and 
agree  with  the  owners  of  the  ground  within  the  space 
specified  for  the  purchase  thereof,  and  if  no  agree- 
ment could  be  made,  to  introduce  proceedings  to  con- 
demn the  ground  and  award  damages,  the  whole  being 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. They  were  to  have  the  whole  management  and 
care  of  Fairmount  Park  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Schuylkill.  In  due  time  afterward  the  Fairmount 
Park  Commission  was  organized.  It  was  composed 
of  Morton  McMichael,  mayor  of  the  city ;  Joshua 
Sparing,  president  of  Select  Council ;  Joseph  F.  Mar- 
cer,  president  of  Common  Council ;  Charles  Dixey, 
commissioner  of  city  property;  Strickland  Kneass, 
chief  engineer  and  surveyor;  Frederick  Graff  (the 
second),  chief  engineer  of  the  water- works;  and  the 
following  citizens :  Eli  K.  Price,  John  Welsh,  William 
Sellers,  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  John  C.  Cresson, 
appointed  by  the  District  Court ;  and  Nathaniel  B. 
Browne,  Theodore  Cuyler,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Ous- 
tavus  Bemak,  and  Maj.-Gten.  George  G.  Meade,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael  was  elected  president,  and  at  his  death  in 
1879  was  succeeded  by  William  S.  Stokley,  who  in 
1881  was  succeeded  by  Henry  M.  Phillips. 

N.  B.  Browne  was  elected  treasurer,  Joseph  F. 
Marcer  secretary,  and  David  F.  Foley  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission)  assistant  secretary.  Stand- 
ing committees  were  appointed  on  land  purchases  and 
damages,  on  plans  and  improvements,  on  superin- 
tendence and  police,  on  finance  and  of  audit;  also 
an  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
board  and  the  chairmen  of  the  five  standing  commit- 
tees, and  a  special  committee  upon  the  subject  of 
"  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water  supply." 
During  they  ear  after  the  commiBsioners  were  appointed 
they  did  but  little.  They  came  to  the  opinion  at  an 
early  period  that  the  ground  acquired  was  not  suffi- 
cient, as  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  there  was 
no  park  property  north  of  the  Spring  Gkurden  Water- 
Works.  An  act  of  Assembly  of  1866  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  small  strip  of  ground  between  the 
Reading  Railroad  and  the  river  as  far  north  as  the 
Columbia  bridge,  but  beyond  this  there  was  no  pro- 
tection, and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  the 
extreme  western  boundary  was  below  the  bridge.  If 
the  water  supply  was  to  be  preserved  from  pollution 
park  extension  was  unavoidable,  and  in  their  report 
for  1867  the  committee  on  plans  and  improvements 
said,  "Now,  if  ever,  while  it  is  yet  possible  to  be  done 
at  a  cost  which  is  moderate  when  compared  with  its 
advantages,  we  must  possess  the  ground  which  sur- 
rounds our  water  supply  so  closely  that  the  impurities 
which  are  drained  from  its  surface  must  necessarily 
be  drawn  into  the  reservoirs,  and,  by  preventing  the 
erection  of  dwellings  and  manufactories  on  the  shores 
of  the  basin  and  of  the  waters  closely  adjacent,  provide 
against  the  pollution  of  the  water  which  is  the  sole 
supply  for  domestic  uses  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future  population  of  this  vast  and  rapidly-growing 
city.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  and  our  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  our  past  progress, 
twenty  years  will  not  pass  before  the  shores  of  the 
Schuylkill  will  be  crowded  with  dwellings  and  man- 


ufiictories  pouring  their  impurities  into  the  basin,  and 
compelling  the  dty,  at  an  enormous  cost,  either  to 
build  fresh  water-works  at  some  other  point,  where 
pure  water  for  domestic  uses  may  be  had,  or  else 
to  acquire  the  very  ground — the  purchase  of  which 
we  now  recommend  while  its  cost  is  moderate — when 
its  price  will  have  been  so  enhanced  as  to  make  its 
acquisition  almost  impracticable."  The  committee 
proposed  that  the  boundaries  of  the  park  should  be 
increased,  commencing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  near  the  dty  bridge  at  the  Falls ;  thence 
southwardly  and  westward  down  to  the  Lansdowne 
property  (already  belonging  to  the  park),  and  out  the 
Ford  road  to  George's  Run,  not  £&r  from  the  Pennsyl* 
vania  Railroad.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the 
ground  was  to  be  extended  above  the  Spring  Garden 
Water- Works  so  as  to  take  in  the  space  between 
Thirty-third  Street  and  the  Schuylkill  River  as  &r 
as  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  west  of  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  by  a  driving-road  (one  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
above  that  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide) 
along  the  Schuylkill  up  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Ridge  turnpike  and  School  Lane;  thence  between 
the  Ridge  turnpike  and  the  Schuylkill  up  to  the 
southeasterly  side  of  Wissahickon  Creek,  then  cross- 
ing the  Schuylkill  to  the  Reading  Railroad  property 
at  the  city  boundary  line  and  the  place  of  beginning. 
They  also  recommended  that  the  control  of  the  Wis- 
sahickon and  of  both  the  shores  of  that  creek  within 
narrow  limits,  yet  sufficient  to  protect  the  water  from 
impurities,  should  be  acquired  by  the  city,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  park.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
ground  thus  recommended  to  be  taken  and  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  park,  including  the  water 
area  of  the  river,  was  computed  to  be  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighteen  and  one-fifth  acres.  The  extra  ground 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  that  pre- 
viously embraced  in  the  park  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  acres  on  the  eastern  side  and  six  hundred 
acres  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  This  did  not 
include  the  property  along  the  Wissahickon,  which 
it  was  suggested  should  be  put  under  control  of  the 
city,  but  which  was  not  asked  to  be  included  within 
the  park  grounds. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  ot 
the  park  was  presented  to  the  attention  of  Coundla, 
which  acted  in  a  very  liberal  spirit,  and  with  the  in- 
tention to  secure  ground  that  might  be  needed  at  some 
ftiture  time  for  basins  and  resorvoirs  by  adding  to  the 
proposed  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
south  of  South  Laurel  Hill  three  hundred  and  ten  acres 
additional.  The  Assembly  assented  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  14, 1868,  which 
not  only  made  a  grant  of  the  ground  within  the  en- 
larged area,  but  directed  that  the  park  commissioners 
should  appropriate  "the  shores  of  the  Wissahickon 
Creek,  on  both  sides  of  the  same  fi^m  its  mouth  to 
the  Paul's  Mill  road,  and  of  such  width  as  may  em- 
brace the  road  now  passing  along  the  same,  and  may 
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■1m  protect  the  purity  of  the  water  of  snid  creek,  and 
hj  pa»ing  Kloug  the  crest  of  the  heights  which  ore  on 
dther  aide  of  tlie  aaid  creek  maj  preaeire  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery."  The  act  provided  for  the  laying  out 
of  a  road  of  easy  and  practicable  grades,  "  extending 
from  the  interwction  of  the  nortfaeriy,  line  of  the  park 
hy  Belmont  Avenue,  on  the  weaterly  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, to  the  head  of  Roberta  Hollow,  and  thence  along 
aaid  hollow  and  the  river  Schuylkill  to  the  foot  of  City  i 


eetimated  that  the  amount,  excluding  the  Wigsahickon 
ground  and  tbe  road  through  Boberta  Hollow,  was 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  This,  it 
was  calculated,  left  about  sixteen  hundred  acree 
to  be  acquired;  but  the  area  was  reduced  some- 
what by  river  surface,  so  that  the  actual  purchases 
necessary  were  a  fraction  over  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  acres.  While  the  commisBioners  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  the  work,  they  experienoed  an 
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Avenue,  laid  out,  with  the  ground  contiguous  thereto 
fi>T  ornamentation,  of  such  width  and  so  constructed 
as  the  commiesionere  .  .  .  may  determine.  And  such 
road  and  its  contiguous  ground  ore  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  park."  The  act  also  con- 
tained a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  pork,  and  ordered  that  the  commissioneis 
should  employ,  equip,  and  pay  a  park  force  adequate 
to  maintain  good  order  therein.  When  the  commis- 
Bionen  got  to  work  in  negotiating  for  the  land  they 


unexpected  generosity  in  the  presentation  to  them  and 
to  the  city  by  Jesse  Oeorge  and  his  sister,  Rebecca 
Geoige,  of  the  lo%  piece  of  ground  west  of  the  as- 
signed park  boundaries,  which  was  known  as  Qeoi^'s 
Hill.  At  that  time  Jesse  Oeorge  was  over  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  and  his  sister  was  of  advanced  years.  In 
his  commimication  to  the  park  commissioners,  Mr. 
Oeorge  stated  that  the  ground  had  been  the  uninter- 
rupted home  of  his  ancestors  for  many  generations, 
and  from  the  original  settlement  of  the  country.     He 
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had  been  frequently  applied  to  to  sell  portiong  of  it  od 
account  of  its  lofty  situation,  but  had  declined.  He 
said,  "  I  had  expected  to  retain  possession  during  my 
lifetime,  and  had  thought  of  devising  some  of  this 
ground  to  some  public  use  thereafter.  Considering 
the  benefits  which  a  public  park  will  secure  for  the 
health,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  I  have  determined  that  this  disposition 
would  be  as  useftil  to  the  people  as  any  other.  .  .  .  My 
sister  Rebecca  George  is  joint  owner  with  me  in  that 
portion  which  belongs  to  the  estate  of  my  brother 
Edwin  Gkorge,  now  deceased,  and  she  joins  with  me 
in  making  the  same  ofier.''  The  ground  was  eighty- 
three  acres  situate  at  such  a  lofty  attitude  as  to  over- 
look the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  distance.  The 
conditions  were  that  annuities  of  four  thousand  dollars 
per  year  should  be  paid  to  Jesse  George  and  Rebecca 
George  during  their  respective  Ufetimes. 

These  payments  were  not  many.  Rebecca  George 
died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1869,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years,  and  Jesse  George  died  Feb.  14, 1878,  and 
the  whole  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
city.  By  resolution  it  was  determined  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  park  should  be  forever  known  as  George's 
Hill.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1868  the  com- 
missioners concluded  a  piece  of  work  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  before.  This  was  the  acquisition 
of  the  ground  between  the  old  water-works  and  Lemon 
Hill,  situate  upon  Fairmount  Avenue  and  Landing 
Avenue.  This  ground  had  been  authorized  to  be 
taken  by  ordinance  passed  in  1864,  but  legal  proceed- 
ings delayed  action  for  four  years. 

The  commissioners  in  their  first  report  set  forth 
their  understanding  of  the  object  for  which  a  park 
should  be  supported  and  the  benefits  to  be  acquired. 
They  said, — 

*'  The  primary  reqalilte  of  the  park  for  popular  recraatton  !•  an  ez- 
panM  of  green  iward  partlj  sheltered  and  adorned  by  treee  and  ahmb- 
bery. 

"  Theae  simple  mral  elementi  will  of  themselTea  glra  plearare  and 
healthftil  exhilaration  to  people  of  all  agee  and  conditions,  but  a  large 
oommnnity  need  something  more. 

**  There  should  be  breadth  enough  of  open  lawna  to  glre  room  for 
play-gronnds  and  parades ;  shaded  and  secluded  spots  In  snflBdent  num- 
ber to  present  ample  opportonlty  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet*  doubly 
grateful  to  those  who  temporarily  escape  from  the  din  of  crowded  dty 
streets.  There  should  be  ornamental  fountains  and  abundant  snppUss 
of  running  water  sccesilble  for  the  refreshment  of  visitors  of  all  degrees 
and  of  the  animals  admitted  for  their  conTenlence  or  amusement. 

"  There  should  also  be  arbors  and  other  structures  for  shelters  and 
rest,  as  well  as  suitable  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of  fine 
Tlews  of  the  park  and  the  surrounding  scenery.** 

Easy  access  to  these  works  of  art  and  beauties  of 
nature  must  be  provided,  requiring  road  and  walks 
skillfully  designed  for  securing  to  all  visitors,  both 
pedestrians  and  riders,  freedom  from  danger  or  any 
reason  to  apprehend  dangerous  interference  with 
their  common  recreation. 

As  to  laying  out  the  grounds,  the  general  system 
necessary  was  concluded  to  be  such  as  would  give 
easy  access  to  all  interesting  objects  by  judiciously 
adapting  the  roads  for  pleasant  transit,  without  in- 


jury to  the  natural  scenery  among  which  they  were 
to  be  located.*  The  diversified  character  of  the 
ground,  and  the  abundance  of  noble  trees  and  groves, 
gave  to  the  commissioners  at  many  points  a  park 
made  to  their  hands,  replete  with  the  objects  which 
form  nature's  share  of  its  adornment 

Seven  engineering  parties  were  sent  out  the  first 
season,  led  by  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  surveyor  and 
regulator  of  the  city.  One  of  these,  under  the  lead 
of  John  D.  Estabrook,  made  a  special  survey  of  a  line 
for  a  sewer  designed  to  convey  the  drainage  of  the 
factories  at  Manayunk  to  tide-water  below  Fairmount 
dam. 

An  enumeration  of  the  trees  standing  in  the  park, 
in  1869,  excepting  those  on  the  borders  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  showed  that  there  were  thirty-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  trees  of  large  size,  between  eighteen 
feet  and  twenty-seven  feet  in  girth,  and  that  they 
embraced  thirty-nine  genera  and  sixty  species.  The 
trees  of  less  size  were  nearly  seventy  thousand,  and 
the  hard-wood  shrubs  and  vines  were  estimated  to  be 
nearly  two  thousand  in  number.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  springs  of  water  and  wells.  The  high- 
est level  in  the  West  Park  was  a  short  distance  north 
of  Belmont  mansion,  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  feet  above  tide.  In  the  East  Park  the 
highest  spot  was  on  the  Strawberry  mansion  tract, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide.  An  esti- 
mate made  at  the  same  time  of  the  length  of  fence 
or  impervious  hedges  for  outside  inclosure  was  that 
nearly  eight  miles  would  be  required ;  and  that  the 
length  for  single  screens  for  railways  outside  of  the 
boundary,  and  double  screens  for  railways  inside, 
would  exceed  ten  miles. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  park,  laying  aside  the  formal  expressions  usual 
in  such  documents,  they  became  enthusiastic  in  set- 
ting forth  the  beauties  of  the  ground  over  which  they 
had  control.    Thus  they  observed, — 

"  Lying  in  what  in  a  few  years  will  be  the  very 
heart  of  the  city ;  exhibiting  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion every  variety  of  picturesque  aspect ;  presenting 
contours,  both  smooth  and  broken,  adapted  to  all 
forms  of  embellishment,  and  soil  suited  to  all  kinds 
of  cultivation;  bountifully  endowed  with  stately  and 
umbrageous  trees;  irrigated  by  numerous  brooks, 
which,  as  they  meander  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
levels,  babble  over  pebbly  bottoms,  or  leap  in  flash- 
ing cascades,  or  spread  into  shining  pools ;  and  partly 
composed  of  two  romantic  streams,  flowing  for  miles 
between  banks  of  verdurous  lawn  or  sloping  wood- 
land, or  rock-girt  precipice ;  Fairmount  Park,  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended 
and  the  situation  it  occupies,  may  justly  claim  to  be 
without  a  rival.  Superb  and  elegant  as  are  many  of 
the  parks  belonging  to  European  capitals,  except  in 
the  architectural  and  sculptural  adornments  which 
the  lavish  application  of  wealth  has  bestowed,  or  the 
grand  and  graceful  arboreous  avenues  which  the  care- 
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fill  nurture  of  centuries  has  secured,  there  is  no  one 
among  th^n  to  which  it  is  Inferior,  while  In  natural 
capacities  it  far  exceeds  them  all.  And  if  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  have  been  fortunate  in  the  site  selected 
for  their  park,  because  of  these  natural  capabilities, 
they  are  still  more  fortunate  in  the  economic  results 
which  that  selection  involves.  For  many  years  the 
gravest  topic  submitted  for  municipal  deliberation 
had  been  one  connected  with  the  water  supply  of  the 
city.  Whether  that  supply  could  continue  to  be  drawn 
in  sufficient  abundance  and  of  the  desired  purity  from 
the  Schuylkill,  or  whether  it  would  have  to  be  sought 
in  more  distant  regions,  were  questions  which  deeply 
exercised  not  only  the  public  functionaries,  but  all 
thoughtful  citizens.  In  the  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions it  became  manifest  that,  if  the  latter  alternative 
were  adopted,  it  would  compel  an  outlay  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  formation  of  huge  artificial 
lakes,  and  the  construction  of  long  lines  of  aqueducts 
through  a  rugged  country,  as  experience  elsewhere 
had  shown,  could  only  be  accomplished  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and,  when  completed,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  repair  would  be  proportionately  heavy. 
To  avert  this  but  one  course  was  feasible,  and  that 
was  the  dedication  of  the  park  as  its  boundaries  are 
now  defined."  The  commissioners  went  on  to  argue 
that  without  a  park  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
would  have  soon  been  unfit  for  use.  **  Singular  and 
paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  by  this  purchase  Philadelphia  will 
actually  save  money,  and  practically  get  a  park  for 
nothing.  In  other  words,  without  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  this  land  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
tect the  Schuylkill  from  such  contamination  as  would 
speedily  make  its  waters  unfit  for  general  use,  and  in 
that  contingency  a  resort  to  remoter  sources  of  supply 
would  be  inevitable.  Such  a  resort  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully had  without  the  expenditure  of  at  least  twice 
the  amount  expended  in  procuring  the  ground  in  Fair- 
mount  Park," 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  lands,  the  payment  of  damages, 
and  the  laying  out  of  roads  to  make  the  new  park 
accessible.  In  the  West  Park  the  Lansdowne  drive 
was  the  principal  carriage-way,  and  it  required  much 
labor  to  put  it  in  order  for  use.  This  grand  road  was 
opened  on  the  21st  of  June,  1869,  from  Girard  Avenue 
At  the  head  of  the  bridge  to  Greorge's  Hill,  with  some 
ceremony,  in  which  the  Park  Guard,  a  section  of  the 
Keystone  Battery  which  fired  a  salute,  and  members 
of  Councils,  judges  of  the  courts,  and  city  officials 
took  part.  The  flag-stafi*  at  George's  Hill  was  first 
put  in  use  by  the  raising  of  a  large  Burgee  fiag,  in- 
scribed with  the  title  "George's  Hill,"  by  Maj.-Gen. 
George  G.  Meade  and  Mayor  Fox,  a  ceremony  which 
was  accompanied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
Eli  E.  Price  delivered  an  engrossed  testimonial  of 
thanks,  for  the  gift  of  George's  Hill,  to  Jesse  George, 
for  himself  and  his  sister.    On  the  13th  of  September, 


1869,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  laid,  on  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  his  birth,  by  the  German  society, 
on  the  knoll  where  the  tete  du  pant  battery  had  been 
built  during  the  war  of  the  Bebellion,  which  was  on  the 
hill  adjoining  the  entrance  to  Girard  Avenue  bridge. 

In  1871,  Councils  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
the  commissioners  to  construct  within  the  Park  suit- 
able fire-proof  buildings  for  a  public  art-gallery  and 
museum  for  free  exhibition  at  all  times.  Joseph  Har- 
rison, Jr.,  a  park  commissioner,  proposed  the  erection 
of  an  edifice  on  the  crest  of  Lemon  Hill.  In  this 
structure  he  thought  might  be  permanently  preserved 
Eothermel's  great  picture  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
painted  by  order  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
offered  as  the  nucleus  of  an  art  collection  his  numer- 
ous Indian  portraits,  taken  from  life  scenes,  portray- 
ing Indian  manners  and  customs,  landscapes,  etc.,  and 
also  a  large  picture  painted  by  Benjamin  West. 

In  1872,  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
museum  building  was  erected  near  the  Green  Street 
entrance.  It  was  of  brick,  stone,  glass,  and  iron, 
ninety  feet  long,  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high.  Rothermel's  picture  was  placed  in  it, 
with  some  statues  and  pictures  belonging  to  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association,  and  others  which  were 
loaned.  The  gallery  was  opened  to  the  public  daily, 
but  in  1876  most  of  the  contents  were  removed  to 
Memorial  Hall,  and  the  building  was  afterward 
assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Pompeian  Ghillery. 

In  1870-71  a  new  walk,  twelve  feet  in  width,  was 
opened  through  a  highly  picturesque  ravine,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Belmont  Glen.  It  extended 
from  the  Belmont  Mansion  to  the  Belmont  Station  of 
the  Reading  Railroad,  near  the  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  length  of  the  walk  was  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  passing  in  its  course  over 
the  old  inclined  plane  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  on 
a  rustic  bridge,  and  following  for  some  distance  the 
meanderings  of  a  hill-side  brook  bordered  by  several 
springs,  two  of  which  were  utilized  by  being  inclosed 
in  stone  basins  to  form  drinking-fountains. 

Michaux  Grove  was  planted  in  1870-71,  near  the 
northwestern  limit  of  the  Lansdowne  drive.  It  com- 
prised sixteen  species  of  oaks,  selected  for  their 
adaptability  to  the  soil  and  the  climate. 

On  Sept.  22, 1871,  a  bronze  statue  and  monument  in 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  erected  by  the  Linclon 
Monument  Association  of  Philadelphia,  was  unveiled 
and  dedicated  on  the  plateau  near  the  southeast  bound- 
ary of  Lemon  Hill.  The  artist  was  Randolph  Gross, 
an  American  residing  in  Rome,  and  the  casting  was 
done  at  Munich.  The  cost  of  the  statue  was  nineteen 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  and  of  the  granite 
base  nine  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  The  figure 
is  colossal  in  size,  and  measures,  in  the  sitting  posture, 
nine  feet  six  inches  in  height,  the  statue  and  base 
together  being  thirty- two  feet  high.  In  the  dedication 
ceremonies  was  included  a  parade  of  military,  which 
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embnced  the  First  DiTuion  of  FennsylTKoia  Volun- 
teen,  under  Mty.-Oen.  Provost  and  foarbrig»dea  under 
Brig.-OeDS.  John  P.  Bankson,  J.  Williun  HoSinan, 
William  B.  Thorn »,  and  Louis  Wagner. 

Tbe  pavilion  at  Belmont,  a  building  erected  for 
public  parpoaee,  including  meetinge  and  banquets, 
via  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  Lin- 
coln monument  was  dedicated,  irith  a  public  twiquet. 
It  stood  a  little  west  of,  but  conveniently  near  to, 
Belmont  Mansion  and  BeBtanraut.  It  was  for^-five 
feet  wide  h;  eight;  feet  long,  well  adapted  for  the 
nses  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  building  was 
ftaquentl;  the  place  at  which  public  entertainments 
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were  given  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1876.  The  place  which  it  occupied 
was  taken  up  hy  considerable  two-stor;  additions 
built  for  restaurant  purposes  in  1S75-76,  at  the  sonth 
and  west  of  the  old  Belmont  Mansion. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  park  was  the  use  to  which  it 
was  put  for  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876. 
Attention  was  at  first  officially  called  to  the  propriety 
of  holding  the  exhibition  there  ae  early  as  1869,  when 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  Academy  of  Fine  Arte 
of  Philadelphia  memorialized  Congress  in  favor  of 
holding  an  International  Exhibition  to  commemorate 
tbe  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  to  signalize  the  immense  progress 
in  population  and  prosperity  which  had  been  made  by 


the  country  is  the  mean  time.  The  Councils  of  the 
city  sent  a  memorial  and  appointed  a  committee  on 
the  celebration,  and  an  aaeociatioD  of  citizens  was 
formed  to  execute  the  project.  Congress  took  no 
immediate  action,  but  eventually  the  Committees  on 
Uanu&ctures  and  on  Foreign  Belations  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  visited  Philadelphia  on  invitation 
and  were  shown  the  grounds  in  the  park,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  would  be  moet 
suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  recommendations  of  these 
committees,  Congrees  passed  an  act,  March  3,  1871, 
"to  provide  for  celebrating  the  one  hnodtedtb  an- 
niversary of  American  Inde- 
pendence by  holding  an  In- 
ternational exhibition  of  arts, 
manafactnres,  and  product*  of 
the  soil  and  mine,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1876."  The  act  authorized  tbe 
appointment  of  a  commission 
composed  of  one  del^ate  from 
each  State  and  Territory,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Oovemors  of 
the  States,  and  confirmed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtea. 
This  was  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission, a  body  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  or  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  no  means 
were  provided.  There  were 
no  appropriations  or  pledge  of 
moneys  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  commission  was 
actually  a  body  appointed  "to 
work  for  nothing  and  find  it- 
self." There  was  no  power 
given  in  the  bill  to  the  com- 
missioners to  raise  a  penny 
by  subscription,  and  Congrees 
seemed  to  have  reluctantly 
sanctioned  the  project  of  hold- 
ing the  exhibition,  with  particular  care  that  it  should 
be  at  DO  expense  to  the  national  treasury.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  found  that  the  exhibition,  under 
a  set  of  managers  who  had  no  power  to  raise  money, 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  failure. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  project  languished.  It 
was  not  until  1872 — in  which  year  an  association  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  to  raise  the  fands  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  buildings,  et«.,  and  for  carry- 
ing on  the  exhibition,  to  which  was  given  the  title 
"The  Centennial  Board  of  Finance"— that  there  wae 
any  probability  that  the  exhibition  would  be  provided 
for  and  held.  Congress  was  induced,  by  act  of  June 
1,  1872,  to  incorporate  the  Centennial  Board  of  Fi- 
nance, with  authority  to  receive  subscriptions  to  a 
capital  slock  not  exceeding  $10,000,000,  to  be  divided 
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into  sbareBof  not  more  than  $10  each,  with  authority 
to  constmct  the  buildings  and  to  carry  on  the  exhi- 
bition. Under  the  control  of  this  commission,  sub- 
scriptions were  made,  and  the  stock  allotted  to  be 
distributed  in  the  Tarious  States.  There  were  in  ad- 
dition some  large  gifts.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
gave  $1,000,000  to  the  commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  Permanent  Building,  since  known  as 
Memorial  Hall,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  gave 
$1,600,000,  with  which  were  constructed  Horticultural 
Hall  and  Machinery  Hall.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1873,  Gh>Ternor  Hartranft,  in  compliance  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  Congress,  notified  President  Grant 
that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  erection  of  the 
exhibition  buildings.  The  latter  made  proclamation 
on  the  3d  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  that  the  exhibition 
would  be  held  in  1876,  and  two  days  afterward  Mr. 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  sent  notification  to  all  for- 
eign governments.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1878,  the 
commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Centennial  Commission  and  Centen- 
nial Board  of  Finance,  for  the  use  of  the  exhibition, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  ground,  extend- 
ing from  the  River  road,  or  continuation  of  Forty- 
first  Street,  northwest  to  the  Lansdowne  drive  and 
ooncoaise  not  far  south  of  Belmont,  and  around  the 
same,  south  by  west,  by  the  Belmont  drive  to  the 
edge  of  Greorge's  Hill,  and  south  to  Elm  Avenue, 
and  along  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning,  oppo- 
site Forty-first  Street  The  first  plan  for  the  exhi- 
bition was  to  have  but  one  structure,  to  cover  forty- 
four  acres.  Afterward  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
it  was  determined  to  erect  several  buildings.  Con- 
gress, on  the  3d  of  March,  1875,  appropriated  $605,000 
for  the  arrangement  of  an  official  government  display, 
of  which  $150,000  was  to  be  devoted  for  the  erection 
of  a  special  building  for  the  government  exhibition. 
Ground  was  first  broken  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings July  4, 1874.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1876  the 
funds  realized  by  the  board  of  finance  from  gifts,  sub- 
scriptions, and  concessions,  were  $5,187,750.  It  was 
calculated  that  $1,587,000  would  be  necessary  to  finish 
the  buildings  and  open  them  free  of  debt.  Congress 
passed  an  act  authorising  a  grant  of  $1,500,000  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1876,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
gift,  but  which,  after  the  exhibition  had  closed,  was 
claimed  to  be  only  an  advancement  or  loan,  and, 
under  the  effect  of  a  judicial  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  returned  to  the 
national  Treasury,  so  that,  except  as  to  the  money 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  the  government  display,  the 
Centennial  Ebdiibition  did  not  cost  the  United  States 
a  dollar.  The  stockholders  of  the  Board  of  Finance 
received  a  small  percentage  of  their  investments. 
The  receipts  of  the  exhibition  were  only  sufficient  to 
pay  expenses  and  something  over,  and  the  stock- 
holders pocketed  their  losses  and  charged  them  off 
on  their  account-books  "  to  patriotism." 
The  buildings  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  exhibi- 


tion were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  number,  and 
some  of  them  of  immense  size.  The  Centennial  Com- 
mission divided  the  buildings  into  five  groups.  The 
first  were  composed  of  the  largest  structures  on  the 
ground,  and  included  the  Industrial  Hall  or  the  Main 
Building,  and  Memorial,  Machinery,  and  Agricultural 
Halls  with  their  respective  annexes,  several  of  the  latter 
being  buildings  of  large  size.  The  second  group  was 
composed  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States 
and  the  individual  States.  They  included  the  United 
States  Qovernment  Building,  Hospital,  Signal-Office, 
and  smaller  structures,  and  also  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  various  States  of  the  Union  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  own  commissioners,  and  as  places  for 
the  assembling  of  their  citizens  who  were  visitors  at 
the  exhibition.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  these 
State  buildings,  and  one  which  was  erected  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Many  of  them  were  pictur- 
esque and  elegant  in  style,  and  were  constantly  ad- 
mired by  all  visitors.  The  third  group  were  build- 
ings erected  by  foreign  nations, — Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Spain,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Japan, 
France,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  fourth 
group  was  composed  of  restaurants  and  houses  of  en- 
tertainment, of  which  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  with 
accessories.  The  fifth  group  was  declared  to  be  com- 
posed of  miscellaneous  buildings,  among  which  were 
the  Women's  Exhibition  Building,  the  Bankers', 
Brewers',  and  Dairymen's  Buildings,  besides  various 
structures  put  up  by  persons  in  particular  business 
bazaars,  railroad  offices,  etc.  Within  the  inclosure 
were  sufficient  structures  to  make  a  large  town,  and 
some  of  them  of  greater  proportions  than  any  town 
or  city  ever  saw.  The  following  were  the  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  principal  buildings :  Industrial  Hall, 
Main  Exhibition  Building,  built  of  iron,  glass,  stone, 
and  brick,  covered  21.27  acres,  with  two  annexes; 
shape,  a  parallelogram;  running  from  east  to  west 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  and  from 
north  to  south  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet 
The  east  and  west  centres  of  the  fronts  were  relieved 
by  central  projections,  galleries,  and  towers.  In  the 
centre  was  a  transept  running  from  side  to  side,  from 
which  arose  four  great  towers,  each  forty-eight  feet 
square  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  The 
building  was  commenced  May  8,  1875,  completed, 
set  up,  and  transferred  to  the  commission  Feb.  14, 
1876.  Architects,  Joseph  Pettit  and  Joseph  M.  Wil- 
son; builder,  Eichard  J.  Dobbins;  cost,  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Machinery  Hall  resembled  the  Main  Exhibition 
Building  in  general  details,  but  was  materially  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects.  It  was  principally  built  of 
iron  and  glass,  and  covered  nearly  thirteen  acres; 
shape,  a  parallelogram ;  length,  fourteen  hundred  and 
two  feet  east  and  west ;  width,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet;  annex  in  the  centre,  two  hundred  and  eight  feet 
wide  and  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep  to  Elm  Ave- 
nue; and  some  smaller  annexes.    Architects,  Henry 
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Pettit  and  Joseph  M.  Wilson ;  builder,  Philip  Qaig- 
ley;  cost,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
dollars. 

Horticultural  Hall,  built  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  and 
glass;  style,  Moresque;  situate  at  the  head  of 
Fountain  Avenue,  on  the  north  side  of  Lansdowne 
Valley  and  northeast  of  Memorial  Hall,  intended  to 
be  fire-proof.  Length,  east  and  west,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet ;  width,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  feet;  height  to  top  of  lantern,  seventy-two  feet; 
covers  1.05  acres;  architect,  H.  J.  Schwarzman; 
builder,  John  Rice ;  cost,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars. 

Memorial  Hall,  intended  to  be  an  art  gallery.  A 
permanent  building  of  granite,  brick,  glass,  and  iron, 
situate  immediately  north  of  the  Main  Building  and 
south  of  Lansdowne  Glen.  Building,  east  and  west^ 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet ;  width,  north  and 
south,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet;  height  of  walls, 
fifty-nine  feet.  The  dome  over  the  rotunda  rises  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was 
capped  by  a  colossal  bell,  upon  which  stood  an  em- 
blematic figure  of  Columbia,  cast  in  zinc.  This  figure 
was  taken  down  some  time  after  the  centennial  year, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  sinking,  and  there  were  fears 
that  it  would  break  through  the  dome.  The  plan 
consisted  of  a  centre  building,  open  arcades  east  and 
west  of  the  main  entrance,  and  closed  pavilions  at 
the  corners.  The  exterior  was  decorated  with  statu- 
ary and  many  ornaments.  Architect^  H.  J.  Schwarz- 
man ;  builder,  B.  J.  Dobbins ;  cost,  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Agricultural  Hall  stood  north  of  Horticultural 
Hall  and  beyond  Belmont  Valley.  Material,  wood 
and  glass ;  ground-plan,  a  long  nave,  crossed  by  three 
transepts ;  nave,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide; 
grand  central  transept,  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide ;  height  of  the 
nave,  seventy-five  feet.  Areas  and  courts  were  be- 
tween the  naves  and  the  transepts,  which  were  built 
upon  to  the  height  of  one  story,  so  that  really  the 
building  was  almost  square.  There  was  a  central 
tower  and  steeple,  and  towers  at  the  end  of  each 
transept.  The  hall,  although  cheaply  put  up,  pre- 
sented an  attractive  appearance.  Space  covered, 
seven  and  one- fourth  acres;  architect,  James  H. 
Windrim;  builder,  Philip  Quigley;  cost,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  United  States  Government  Building,  the  largest 
of  the  second  group,  was  on  the  west  side  of  Belmont 
Avenue,  at  Fountain  Avenae.  Built  of  wood,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  Long  nave,  running  east  and  west, 
four  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet  wide:  cross 
transepts,  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  one  hundred 
feet  wide ;  height  of  building,  sixty  feet,  surmounted 
by  a  lantern.  This  building  was  occupied  by  the 
War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Post-Office  Departments, 
with  the  AgriculturaJ  Bureau  and  Smithsonian  Insti- 


tution.   Architect,   James   H.    Windrim;    builder, 
Aaron  Doane  A  Co. ;  coet,  sixty-two  thousand  dollars. 

Women's  Pavilion,  built  by  the  Women's  Centen- 
nial Committee,  for  the  exhibition  of  women's  work 
in  art  and  manufacture.  Situate  on  the  east  side  of 
Belmont  Avenue,  opposite  the  United  States  (3k>vern- 
ment  Building.  Formed  by  two  intersecting  naves, 
each  sixty-four  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet» 
with  a  porch  at  the  end  of  each  eight  by  thirty-two 
feet,  and  four  pavilions,  each  forty-eight  feet  square, 
in  the  corners  formed  by  the  naves.  Architect,  H.  J. 
Schwarzman;  builders,  Jacob  G.  Peters  and  John 
D.  Burger,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  cost,  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

There  were  several  special  buildings  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  particular  industries,  which  were  erected  by 
persons  interested  in  their  trade  displays.  Among 
these  were  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Building,  in  which 
all  sorts  of  shoes  and  boots,  ^m  those  that  would  fit 
the  tiny  feet  of  the  infant  up  to  the  enormous  stogies 
worn  by  the  giant,  were  on  exhibition.  Also  leather 
of  all  kinds,  in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  and  arti- 
cles made  of  leather,  from  the  pocket-book  up  to  the 
Saratoga  trunk.  This  building  was  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  width.  Architect,  Alexander 
B.  Bary ;  builder,  J.  H.  Cofirode  &  Co. ;  cost,  thirty- 
one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Carriage  Exhibition  Building  was  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet  wide,  a  single  story,  constructed  of 
wood,  sheathed  with  corrugated  iron.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  carriages,  coaches,  &ncy  wagons, 
pleasure  carnages,  sleighs,  omnibuses,  and  railway 
cars  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Architect,  H.  J. 
Schwarzman. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  Building  was  spe- 
cially prepared  to  receive  actinic  pictures.  It  was 
an  annex  of  the  Art  Gkdlery ;  style,  of  the  French 
Renaissance;  length,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet ;  width,  one  hundred  and  seven  feet. 

The  Pomological  Building,  east  of  Agricultural 
Hall,  was  considered  an  annex  of  the  latter,  and  was 
of  the  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  two 
hundred  feet.  It  was  used  particularly  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  fruits  and  flowers,  when  they  were  in 
season. 

The  Brewers'  Building  was  an  annex  to  Agricultu- 
ral Hall,  designed  to  show  the  processes  and  business 
of  brewing.  Length,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet  east  and  west;  breadth,  ninety-six  feet;  two 
stories  in  height.  Builder,  James  B.  Doyle;  cost, 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  buildings  erected  by  foreign  governments  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  commissioners  were  not 
very  elaborate.  The  most  striking  was  St.  Geoi^e 
House,  in  the  picturesque  style  of  the  old  English 
timber  houses  of  two  centuries  ago,  some  examples 
of  which  yet  remain  near  Chester  and  other  parts  of 
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England.  It  was  a  combination  of  gables,  bay  and 
oriel  windows,  verandas,  balustrades,  balconies,  with 
a  Tery  liberal  distribution  of  chimneys,  which  might 
defy  accurate  description.  Its  oddity  rendered  it 
very  attractive. 

The  French  Qovemment  Building  was  very  plain, 
built  of  brick,  and  not  particularly  attractive  in 
style.  It  was  used  for  displays  of  models,  plans,  and 
drawings  of  the  public  works  maintained  by  the 
French  nation. 

The  Oerman  Government  Building  was  of  brick, 
rough-cast,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  eighty- 
two  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet  broad,  and  particu- 
larly noticeable  on  account  of  its  capacious  and 
handsome  portico. 

Brazil  had  a  pavilion  which  was  noticeable.  It 
was  octagonal  in  form,  but  so  decorated  with  porches 
and  bay-windows  that  the  ground-plan  was  not 
observable,  and  the  effect  was  pleasant. 

The  Spanish  government  prepared  an  octagonal 
building,  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  and  in  the  details 
of  doors  and  windows  Moresque  in  style.  Spain  was 
the  only  country,  except  the  United  States,  which 
sent  regular  soldiers  to  the  exhibition.  The  building 
spoken  of  was  first  intended  for  their  quarters.  It 
was  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Subsequently  an  annex 
building,  eighty  by  one  hundred  feet,  was  constructed, 
in  which  there  were  exhibited  Spanish  products. 

Japan  presented  for  the  occupancy  of  its  commis- 
sioners a  curious  building,  put  up  by  Japanese  work- 
men, with  odd  tools  and  strange  manual  processes. 
It  was  entirely  of  wood,  finely  planed  and  finished, 
and  was  joined  with  as  much  neatness  as  a  fine  piece 
of  furniture.  The  wood-carvings,  birds,  fiowers,  and 
other  objects  over  the  porch  of  entrance  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  skill.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  buildings  on  the  ground. 

Sweden  was  represented  architecturally  by  a  school- 
house,  and  Canada  by  a  timber  house,  made  of  planks 
and  boards  piled  upon  each  other  on  the  interior,  with 
an  outside  portico  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  with  the 
bark  on ;  it  was  a  curious-looking  structure. 

Among  the  State  buildings  none  was  more  showy 
and  peculiar  than  the  one  that  was  erected  by  New 
Jersey.  The  style  inclined  to  the  Norwegian  pattern 
in  architecture,  but  with  its  peaks,  gables,  lofty  tower, 
porches,  gallery,  and  pavilions,  it  was  not  to  be  as- 
signed exactly  to  the  architecture  of  any  country. 

The  Ohio  State  Building  was  composed  in  front  of 
stone  of  different  colors  and  qualities  produced  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  size,  and  a  wooden  annex  was  added, 
which  detracted  from  the  general  appearance. 

Kansas  and  Colorado  united  in  the  construction  of 
a  building  in  Gothic  style,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  arms  of  which  were  each  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  they  used  the  space 
for  a  special  exhibition  of  their  products  of  agricul- 
ture and  minerals  and  manufactures. 
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Many  of  the  State  buildings  were  small,  and  not 
particularly  handsome,  their  styles  being  apparently 
modeled  from  those  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
elegant  private  houses  in  some  of  their  villages. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  opened  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1876,  and  closed  Nov.  10, 1876.  The  total  ad- 
missions were  9,910,966  persons,  of  which  1,906,692 
were  free,  the  latter  representing  in  a  large  degree 
exhibitors,  officers,  and  employes,  who  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  enclosure  daily,  and  some  of  them  several 
times  a  day. 

After  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  which 
had  been  remarkably  successful  as  an  object  of  inter- 
est and  a  means  of  instruction,  there  were  expressions 
of  regret  that  such  a  magnificent  collection  of  inter- 
esting objects  should  be  dissipated,  and  that  the  ex- 
hibition and  its  results  would  become  only  a  memory. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  Main  Exhibition  Building 
could  be  retained  there  might  be  created  a  permanent 
exhibition,  in  the  style  of  the  Kensington  Museum, 
at  London,  which  would  be  continually  useful  as  a 
school  of  instruction,  and  of  unceasing  interest. 
Under  these  hopes  there  was  organized  an  associa- 
tion entitled  the  Permanent  International  Exhibi- 
tion Company,  the  object  of  which  was  to  continue 
the  display.  Some  of  the  depositors  in  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  left  their  goods  in  the  charge  of  the 
new  enterprise,  and  new  deposits  were  obtained.  The 
Main  Exhibition  Building  was  purchased,  and  the 
managers  entered  upon  the  experiment  The  Perma- 
nent Exhibition  was  opened  with  parade  and  cere- 
mony on  the  10th  of  May,  1877.  Misfortunes  and 
errors  of  management  followed.  After  four  years  of 
experiment,  the  early  portions  of  which  were  fiatter- 
ing  and  seemed  to  promise  prosperity,  the  attempt 
was  relinquished.  The  stockholders  voted  four  to 
one,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1881,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient further  to  maintain  the  exhibition,  and  that 
the  directors  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  building 
and  other  property  as  soon  as  in  their  judgment  such 
action  would  be  best.  The  Bi-Centennial  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  had  a  celebration  at  the  build- 
ing on  the  4th  of  July  succeeding,  nearly  thirty 
thousand  persons  being  present.  It  was  the  last 
public  occasion  on  which  the  building  was  put  to 
use.  The  materials  were  sold  at  auction  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1881,  for  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  work  of  tearing  down  the  building  commenced 
shortly  afterward,  but  was  not  thoroughly  completed 
for  several  months. 

Agricultural  Hall  was  torn  down  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Machinery  Hall 
stood  longer,  but  was  finally  disposed  of  by  auction, 
and  the  material  taken  away  in  1883.  Of  all  the  grand 
buildings  which  stood  upon  the  plot  in  1876  there 
only  remained  in  1884  Memorial  Hall  and  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  St.  George's  House,  the  pavilion  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  the  Ohio  State  Building. 

In  1878  the  Park  Commissioners  reported  that  all 
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the  lands  purchased  by  them,  or  yaloed  for  purchase, 
were  worth  $6,105,069.  At  the  same  time  they  stated 
the  area  to  be  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  acres.  Immediately  before  or  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  there  were  erected  in  the  park  three  ele- 
▼ators  and  observatories  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
views'of  the  landscape  scenery.  One  of  these  was 
Sawyer's  observatory  at  Belmont,  another  was  put 
up  on  the  bold  promontory  rising  above  Turtle  Rock, 
on  the  Lemon  Hill  property,  and  the  third  was  at 
Gorge's  Hill.  Sawyer's  structure  was  taken  down 
after  standing  some  years.  The  George's  Hill  obser- 
vatory was  removed  to  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.  In  1884 
Lemon  Hill  observatory  yet  remained. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  park  to  any  considerable 
degree  by  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  was  an 
object  from  the  beginning  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Park  Commissioners,  but  they  could  scarcely  hope 
to  accomplish  it  through  the  ordinary  appropriations 
made  to  them.  The  amount  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  the  heavy  expenditures  for  the  laying 
out  of  walks  and  drives,  the  building  of  bridges,  and 
putting  the  park  in  a  condition  for  public  use  were  so 
great  that  only  the  development  and  exhibition  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  ground  could  be  attended 
to.  Knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  a  desire  to  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds  by  works  of  art  and 
beauty,  led  to  the  formation,  in  1871,  of  a  society,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  add  to  the  decorations  of  the 
park.  Several  gentlemen  met  and  organized  in  June 
of  that  year.  Subsdriptions  were  opened  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1872, 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  was  incorpor- 
ated. The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  was 
"the  accumulation  of  a  fund,  by  means  of  annual 
contributions  of  small  fixed  sums  of  money,  by  the 
members  thereof,  and  by  legacies,  donations,  etc., 
which  fund,  or  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  devoted 
to  and  expended  in  adorning  Fairmount  Park,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  with  statues,  busts,  and  other 
works  of  art,  either  of  a  memorial  nature  or  other- 
wise." With  good  judgment,  it  was  determined  that 
membership  should  not  be  expensive.  The  entrance 
fee  of  one  dollar  went  to  the  expense  fund,  and  five 
dollars  per  year  annually  into  the  general  fund,  fur 
the  art  purposes  of  the  society.  In  the  first  report 
made,  October,  1872,  it  was  stated  that  the  associa- 
tion had  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  members, 
and  that  the  amounts  received  for  subscriptions  and 
entrance  fees  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  At  the  meeting  of  Dec.  18, 1882,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  membership  of  all  grades  was  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Up  to  that  time  the  asso- 
ciation had  obtained  thirteen  principal  objects  of 
decoration,  statues,  fountains,  etc.,  and  held  in  the 
general  and  permanent  fund  $24,388.51,  of  which 
$9249.91  were  in  trust  for  the  memorial  statue  of 
Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  and  $13,090.89  for  memorial 
monument  of  President  James  A.  Garfield. 


OBJECTS  or  HISTORIG  INTEREST  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  AND 
DEOORATION  IN  FAIRMOUNT  PARK  JULY  4,  1883. 

Historio  Houses  and  Man8ioiL8.~The  cottage  of 
William  Penn  (sometimes  called  the  Letitia  House), 
built  in  Letitia  Court,  below  Market  Street,  and  be- 
tween Front  and  Second,  about  the  year  1683,  being 
the  first  brick  house  in  Philadelphia.  Removed  to 
Fairmount  Park  on  the  knoll  southwest  of  Lans- 
downe  drive,  near  Girard  Avenue,  in  1883,  and  rebuilt 
by  citizens. 

Wooden  cottage  and  building  occupied  by  Gen.  U. 
S.  Grant  as  his  headquarters  at  City  Point  during  the 
campaign  in  Virginia  of  1864-66.  Presented  by  citi- 
zens in  1865,  and  removed  to  the  East  Park,  southwest 
Sedgeley  guard- house. 

Lemon  Hill  Mansion,  northwest  of  Fairmount 
Water-Works,  built  by  Henry  Pratt  aflier  1800, 
changed  in  the  interior  decoration,  and  added  to  by 
Park  Commissioners. 

Sedgeley  guard-house  was  once  the  stable  and  offices 
of  the  Sedgeley  Mansion,  which  stood  east  of  it.  It 
was  originally  the  northern  portion  of  the  Hills  estate 
belonging  to  Robert  Morris,  and  was  separated  from 
the  latter  in  the  sheriff's  sale  25th  of  March,  1799, 
and  was  bought  by  William  Crammond,  who  built  a 
country-house  in  the  Gothic  style  there  after  the  plan 
of  Latrobe  the  elder  about  the  year  1800.  Sedgeley 
became  the  property  of  Samuel  Mifflin,  merchant,  in 
1806,  and  of  James  Cowles  Fisher,  merchant,  in  1812. 

The  Clifis,  a  small  house  northwest  of  the  drive,  on 
part  of  Mifflin's  Lane,  formerly  in  the  East  Park.  It 
is  near  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Fountain  Green,  the  seat  next  beyond  the  Cliffs, 
originally  belonged  to  Samuel  Mifflin.  The  grounds 
run  over  to  what  was  called  Mifflin's  Lane.  Mr. 
Mifflin  died  in  1781,  and  Samuel  Meeker  became  the 
owner  and  lived  there  many  years  during  the  present 
century ;  Casper  W.  Morris  succeeded  him.  After 
the  old  mansions  on  the  Schuylkill  were  deserted 
Fountain  Green  was  known  as  "Engel  &  Wolf's 
farm,"  and  was  occupied  near  the  railroad  by  that 
firm  for  brewing  purposes.  The  old  Mifflin-Meeker 
Mansion  was  used  as  a  restaurant  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  picnic-parties  and  social  gatherings. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  East  Park,  near  the  bridge 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  formerly  called 
the  Columbia  Bridge,  and  nearly  opposite  the  former 
site  of  Lansdowne,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
was  built  by  Capt.  John  McPherson,  about  1762 ; 
bought  by  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  marriage-gift  for  hia 
wife,  Peggy  Shippen,  in  the  spring  of  1779 ;  escheated 
after  his  treason ;  confiscated  in  1781 ;  bought  by  Col. 
Richard  Hampton  during  Arnold's  life;  purchased 
by  Blair  McClenachan  in  1783;  sold  in  1784  to  Chief 
Justice  Edward  Shippen,  the  father  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  Benedict  Arnold;  sold  by  him  in  1792  to  Gen. 
Jonathan  Williams,  member  of  Congress,  the  first 
superintendent  of  West  Point  Military  Academy; 
held  by  him  and  his  family,  the  last  owner  in  that 
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line  being  his  son,  Henry  J.  Williain^,  an  eminent 
lawyer.  It  was  for  some  years  a  place  of  resort  chiefly 
by  Germans,  and  called  Washington  Retreat.  In  1868 
it  was  bought  by  the  Park  Commission.  Among 
the  tenants  of  this  mansion  might  have  been  Maj.- 
6en.  Baron  Frederick  William  Augustus  Von  Steu- 
ben, who  was  given  lease  of  the  premises  Oct.  25, 
1780,  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  but  in  re- 
gard to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever 
occupied  it.  The  Marquis  Casa  d*Yrujo,  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Spain,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Thomas  McKean,  lived  here  in  1802. 

West  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  Rockland.  The  estate 
belonged  from  1756  to  1765  to  John  Lawrence,  and 
afterward  to  Capt.  John  McPherson.  The  mansion 
was  built  by  G^rge  Thomson,  merchant,  about  1810. 
He  sold  it  in  1816  to  Isaac  C.  Jones^  who,  with  his 
family,  occupied  it,  until  the  estate  was  taken  for  park 
purposes. 

Belleville,  north  of  Rockland,  a  small  house,  was 
occupied  by  Daniel  W.  Coze,  who  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Edward  Shippen  Burd. 

Next  to  Belleville  is  Ormiston.  The  property  be- 
longed to  Joseph  Galloway  before  the  Revolution. 
It  was  forfeited  to  the  State  in  consequence  of  his 
treason,  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  sold  to  Gen.  Joseph  Reed,  once 
president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  He 
sold  it  to  Edward  Burd,  son-in-law  of  Chief  Justice 
Shippen,  who  named  it  Ormiston,  after  the  estate  of 
his  father  in  Scotland.  Edward  Shippen  Burd,  his 
son,  occupied  this  property  for  many  years. 

Next  to  Ormiston  was  Laurel  Hill,  which  was  occu- 
pied for  many  years  by  Samuel  Shoemaker,  and  after- 
ward, from  1828  to  1836,  by  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick. 
After  the  name  of  the  Laurels,  the  seat  formerly  of 
Joseph  Sims,  fiirther  up  and  near  the  Falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill, was  changed  to  Laurel  Hill,  the  old  Laurel  Hill 
(Shoeonaker's  place)  was  known  as  Edgeley. 

Woodside,  lately  occupied  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, is  an  old  house  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  built  by  William  Coleman,  the  friend  of  Frank- 
lin, who  was  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1769.  It  was  afterward 
the  residence  of  David  Franks,  who,  unfortunately, 
during  the  Revolution  was  not  on  the  right  side. 

William  Lewis,  lawyer,  lived  for  some  years  at  Sum- 
merville,  which  was  the  property  immediately  south 
of  the  present  Laurel  Hill.  It  was  afterward  occupied 
by  Judge  Hemphill,  and  after  it  was  abandoned  as  a 
place  of  summer  residence  it  was  called  Strawberry 
Mansion.  It  was  from  1835  for  some  years  a  favorite 
place  for  picnics,  and  when  the  park  was  opened  it 
was  established  as  a  restaurant. 

The  Park  River  road,  which  runs  below  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  passes  over  the  property  once  occupied  by 
three  fiunons  country-seats.  They  were  Harleigb, 
William  Rawle's  place,  now  South  Laurel  Hill ;  Fairy 
HiU,  George  Pepper's  place.  Central  Laurel  Hill ;  and 


The  Laurels,  Joseph  Sims'  seat,  the  name  of  which 
was  afterward  changed  to  Laurel  Hill,  which  now 
constitutes  North  Laurel  Hill. 

In  the  West  Park  the  following  old  country-houses 
are  still  existing :  Solitude,  in  the  West  Park,  south 
of  Girard  Avenue,  was  the  villa  of  John  Penn,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Penn  and  of  Lady  Julianna  Farmer, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret.  Penn  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  look  after  his  family  interests  in  1784,  and 
bought  ground  opposite  The  Hills,  fifteen  acres,  for  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  Here  he  built  the  little 
two-story  box,  still  standing,  and  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  house  was 
finished  in  1785. 

Sweet  Briar,  northwest  of  the  Lansdowne  entrance, 
near  the  Girard  Avenue  bridge,  was  built  by  Samuel 
Breck  about  1798.  He  occupied  this  mansion  for 
many  years. 

Belmont,  the  property  north  of  Lansdowne,  was 
purchased  by  William  Peters,  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Peters,  from  the  widow  of  Daniel  Jones,  by 
died  of  July  4, 1742.  The  tract  contained  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  Mr.  Peters  erected  a  small 
stone  house,  with  a  bay  at  the  southern  end,  in  a  fine 
situation,  with  a  grand  view  of  the  Schuylkill.  It 
was  probably  finished  in  1743.  Mr.  Peters  called  the 
place  Belmont,  and  resided  there  until  about  the  Rev- 
olution, when  the  use  of  the  property  was  assigned  to 
his  son  Richard,  afterward  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  It  is  not  known  when  the  large  man- 
sion on  the  north  of  the  original  Peters  house  was 
built.  It  might  have  been  by  William  Peters  before 
the  Revolution,  or  by  his  son  afterward.  As  long  as 
Judge  Peters  resided  there  the  house  was  the  resort 
of  the  most  eminent  men,  famous  in  American  hbtory 
and  politics,  and  of  distinguished  foreigners.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  place  was  somewhat  injured  in 
1832  and  afterward  by  the  laying  out  of  the  State 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  The  tracks 
were  brought  across  the  Schuylkill  on  the  Columbia 
Railroad  bridge,  and  up  the  hill  by  an  inclined  plane, 
the  bed  of  which  comes  out  about  two  hundred  feet 
distant  from  the  Belmont  mansion,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  bridle-road.  There  was  machinery  to  operate 
the  cable  on  the  plane,  work-shops,  and  depots  almost 
next  door  to  Belmont  mansion,  so  that,  with  the  travel 
connected  with  the  railroad,  it  could  not  have  been 
for  some  years  a  favorite  place  of  residence.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  chartered,  and  the 
route  was  laid  out  to  the  Market  Street  bridge,  the 
inclined  plane  was  abandoned,  and  Belmont  returned 
to  a  quietude  greater  even  than  was  usual  to  the 
mansion  and  grounds  before  railroads  had  invaded 
them.  Judge  Peters  was  dead,  and  the  house,  so  long 
the  genial  rendezvous  of  bright  and  fashionable  peo- 
ple, was  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  wandering  visitor. 
The  Park  Commissioners  bought  this  property  in  1867, 
and  established  it  as  a  restaurant.  The  popularity  of 
the  place  was  such  that  it  was  soon  found  that  there 
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was  not  room  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
paof ,  eapeciati;  for  banquets  and  occaBtona  of  cere- 
mony ;  a  pavilion  iraa  erected  west  of  the'  manalon- 
bon«e.  In  1S76  there  was  another  alteration,  during 
which  the  old  Peters  building  of  1743-44  naa  demol- 
iehed,  and  a  two-story  addition,  fronting  south,  was 
erected  for  the  purpoaes  of  a  reetaurant,  being  fur- 
niabed  with  dining-  and  aupper-rooma. 

Mount  Prospect  was  the  seat  of  the  JohnsooB  as 
early  as  1806.  It  waa  subsequently  sold  to  Jacob  8. 
Wain,  who  changed  the  name  to  Ridgeland,  and  lived 
there  many  years.' 


8DPP0SUD  "TOM  MOURE'a  COTTAOB.' 


Farther  up,  south  of  the  Fort  road,  was  Prospect 
Lodge.    Hontpelier,  built  by  George  Plumsted  about 
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1602,  was  afterward  occupied  by  Benjamin  Johnson. 
It  was  north  of  Prospect  Loiige,  immediately  oppc«te 
the  Laurele,  Sims'  place,  afterwards  called  Laurel 
HUI.  The  Park  Commissioners  gave  to  the  place  the 
name  Chamounix.  In  the  area  of  the  East  Park,  be- 
sides these  bnildings  yet  standing,  there  have  been 
others  of  historic  importance. 

The  Hills  was  the  name  of  Robert  Morris'  estate, 
which  included  the  whole  of  Lemon  Hill  and  Sedge- 
ley.    The  Bills  House  waa  built  by  Hr.  Morris  after 
1770,  when  be  made  the  firat  purchase  of  the  ground 
there.    It  was  probably  finished  in  1771-72.    The 
house   was    torn   down    by 
Henry  Pratt  after  he  bought 
the  estate. 

North  of  Lemon  Hill,  be- 
fore Sedgeley  waa  reached, 
was  Mount  Sidney,  which 
was  occupied  by  Thomas 
Pasamore,  and  some  time 
after  the  year  1800  by  Peter 
De  Barbier  Du  Pleaais  and 
by  M^.-Gen.  John  Barker. 
The  early  country-aeats  in 
West  Park  not  now  existing 
wereas follows:  Onthewest 
side  of  the  river  Schuylkill, 
immediately  north  of  Havei- 
ford  Street,  was  Spring  Hill, 
the  property  of  Ellis  Yu. 
nail.  It  was  in  a  due  line 
west  of  Turtle  Rock  and 
Lemon  Hill.  The  West 
Philadelphia  Water- Works 
were  built  on  a  portion  of 
this  property, 

Eagleifield  or  Eggleafield, 

on    the    west   side    of   the 

Schuylkill,  a  little  above  the 

entrance  to  Girard  Avenue 

bridge  and  eooth  of  Sweet 

Briar,  was  built  about  1798  for  James  Greenlettf,  after 

designs  by  George  I.  Parkins.    It  was  in  after-years 

the  property  of  Robert  E,  GriflGth. 

Lansdowne  Mansion  stood  about  where  the  Horti- 
cultural Hal)  is  now  erected.  The  first  purchase  of 
ground  there  was  made  by  Governor  and  Proprietary 
John  Penn  in  1773,  and  comprised,  when  all  outlying 
parcels  were  added,  about  two  hundred  acrea.  Lans- 
downe House  waa  built  of  stone  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
probably  finished  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  It 
is  marked  distinctly  on  Faden'a  map  of  1777.  He 
lived  there  until  about  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  9, 
1795.  The  estate  was  devised  absolutely  to  his  wife, 
Ann,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Allen.  She  sold  It  in 
179S  to  James  Greenleaf.  The  sheriff  of  Philadel- 
phia seiied  it  in  1797  as  property  of  Greenleaf,  who 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  sold  it  to  William 
Bingham.    He  kept  the  mansion  in  grand  style  until 
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wSter  the  d<«th  of  hia  wife,  in  1801.  At  the  death  of  j  dowae,  «nd  once  ot^cupied  by.  Mr.  Baring,  who  had 
Mr.  Bingham,  three  years  afterward,  the  property  was  j  married  MiBS  Bingham. 

TWted  in  his  family,  two  of  hia  sons-in-law  being  Bar-  .  A  great  attraction  of  these  grounds  is  the  Zoo- 
inga.  The  BaringH  held  the  property  until  the  ground  logical  Qarden.  The  Zoological  Society  waa  inoor- 
was  bought  by  gentlemen  through  whote  interests  il  porated  in  1859  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
was  secured  for  Fairmount  Park.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  site  assigned  to  it  in  Fairmount  Park  under  the 
ax-king  of  Spain,  Count  Do  Burvillien,  lived  in  the  I  act  of  incorporation.    The  place  provided  was  north 


Lansdowne  Mansion  1816-17.  The  house  was  en-  I  of  the  Spring  Garden  (Schuylkill]  Water-Works,  on 
tirely  burned  out  on  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  hut  the  |  the  hill  extending  over  to  the  Reading  Railroad,  and 
walls  were  standing  in  good  condition.  The  mansion  '  eastward  to  the  river  drive.  The  opening  of  the  Con- 
might  have  been  rebuilt  if  the  Park  Commissioners  I  necting  Railroad  on  the  south  side  of  the  lot  placed 
had  so  elected.  But  they  did  not  appear  to  know  the  the  grounds  in  a  wedge  between  two  railroads,  with 
faiatoric  character  of  the  ruiui,  and  the  eaaieat  way  to  j  the  river  on  the  other  side,  and  with  no  easy  means 
get  rid  of  liiem  was  to  prostrate  them  entirely.  The  of  access  except  by  crossing  the  railroads  at  that 
Hat  waa  a  small  house  on  the  River  road  near  Laos-  '  time.    For  this  reason  it  may  be  supposed  the  mem- 
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ben  of  the  society  were  deterred  from  attempting  to 
establish  the  gardens  and  procure  a  collection  of 
beasts  and  birds,  etc.  In  June,  1873,  the  commis- 
sioners of  Fairmount  Park  assigned  to  the  use  of  the 
society  the  Solitude  portion  of  its  grounds  south  of 
Girard  Avenue  and  between  the  Biver  road  and  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecting  Railroads.  The  society 
entered  upon  the  property,  constructed  large  and  at- 
tractive buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  various  kinds 
of  animals,  and  the  grounds  were  opened  July  1, 
1874.  The  indosure  embraces  Solitude  and  a  por- 
tion of  Spring  Hill,  the  Yarnall  estate. 

The  house  in  which  David  Bittenhouse,  the  astron- 
omer, was  born,  stands  near  the  junction  of  Paper- 
Mill  Bun  with  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  and  is  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  site  of  the  Log  Cabin. 

The  Monastery  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Wissahickon.  This  building  succeeded  one  which 
was  erected  by  Alexander  Mack,  John  Beissman,  and 
Henry  Hoecker,  Dunkers,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
church  at  Bebberstown,  commonly  called  Beggars- 
town,  established  in  the  northern  part  of  Cerman- 
town  in  1732.  The  establishment  was  modeled  upon 
the  monastery  of  the  Dunkers,  or  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, at  Ephrata,  which  had  been  founded  in  1732-33 
by  Conrad  Beissel.  The  Wissahickon  house  was  in- 
habited for  about  a  year  by  Alexander  Mack,  Henry 
Hoecker,  John  Beissman,  and  another  brother,  who, 
in  the  "Chronicon  Ephratense,"  published  in  1786, 
records  these  facts,  but  does  not  give  his  own  name. 
It  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  brethren  almost  entirely 
in  March,  1739.  Thirteen  years  afterward  Joseph 
Gorgas  bought  ground  on  the  Wissahickon,  where  he 
erected  a  three-story  stone  house,  which  is  now  called 
the  Monastery.  He  lived  there  until  1761.  It  is  a 
matter  of  tradition,  but  by  no  means  of  proof,  that 
Gk)rgas  and  others  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  re- 
sided at  this  house  for  purposes  of  seclusion  and  re- 
ligious meditation.  Legend  says  that  the  attire  of 
the  monks  was  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Capuchins, 
or  White  Friars, — a  short  trousers  and  vest,  with  a 
long  white  gown  and  cowl  of  woolen  webbing  in 
winter  and  of  linen  in  summer.  The  same  traditions 
say  that  there  was  a  place  near  the  Monastery,  below 
the  county  bridge,  where  the  monks  administered  the 
rite  of  baptism.  Crorgas  sold  the  house  and  lot  to 
Edward  Milner  in  1761,  and  although  since  called 
the  Monastery,  it  has  not  been  used  for  monkish 
purposes. 

Works  of  Art  and  Beoorations  in  Fairmonnt 
Park. — ^The  Nymph  and  the  Swan,  called  also  Leda 
and  the  Swan,  wooden  statue,  with  fountain  cut  by 
William  Bush,  sculptor,  and  originally  erected  in  the 
Centre  Square  in  front  of  the  reservoir ;  removed  to 
Fairmount  and  placed  on  the  rocks  of  the  forebay 
after  the  Centre  Square  reservoir-house  was  abandoned 
by  the  Water  Department,  about  1828. 

The  same  figures  in  bronze  were  moulded  from  the 
wooden  statue,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  large 


fountain  near  Callowhill  Street.  The  casting  was 
made  and  placed  in  position  while  Frederick  Graff, 
the  second,  was  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works. 

Figure  of  a  boy  riding  a  dolphin,  an  ornamental 
jet  dPeau  at  fountain  north  side  of  park  entrance,  at 
Green  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets.  These  figures  were 
originally  placed  in  the  fountain  near  the  Callowhill 
Street  entrance,  but  were  removed  when  the  bronze 
statue  fountain  of  Leda  and  the  Swan  was  placed 
there. 

Diana,  a  marble  statue,  placed  over  the  drinking 
fountain  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  forebay  by  the 
watering  committee  about  1830-31. 

Beclining  figures,  "  The  Schuylkill  in  an  improved 
state,"  male ;  and  **  the  Schuylkill  in  chains,"  female, 
in  wood,  over  the  entrances  to  the  wheel-houses,  by 
William  Bush,  sculptor. 

Justice  and  Wisdom,  mask,  full-length  statues  in 
wood,  by  Bush ;  carved  for  the  decoration  of  triumphal 
arch  in  front  of  the  State-House  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  in  1824 ;  transferred 
to  the  Assembly  room,  which  replaced  the  old  engine 
room  of  the  water-works  some  years  afterward. 

Memorial  bust  of  Frederick  Graff,  first  engineer  of 
the  works,  and  canopy ;  erected  in  the  garden  south  of 
the  forebay  by  City  Councils  about  1847-48. 

The  first  fountain,  so  called,  stands  upon  the  aide 
of  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wissahickon,  half 
a  mile  below  the  Indian  Bock  Hotel.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  first  drinking  fountain  erected  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  outside  of  the  Fairmount 
Water- Works.  A  clear,  cold,  mountain  spVing  is  car- 
ried by  a  spout,  covered  with  a  lion's  head,  from  a 
niche  in  a  granite  front,  with  pilasters  and  pediment 
into  a  marble  basin.  The  construction  bears  the  date 
1854,  and  it  was  the  gift  of  John  Cook,  a  gentleman 
residing  near  the  Wissahickon.  Upon  a  slab  above 
the  niche  are  cut  the  words  "Pro  bono  publico;'' 
beneath  the  basin  these,  "  Esto  perpetoa." 

Tedyuscung  is  fancifully  said  to  be  represented  by 
the  wooden  figure  of  an  Indian,  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  precipice  called  Indian  Bock,  sit- 
uate on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wissahickon,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  Indian  Bock  Hotel. 

William  Penn,  statue  of  Indiana  marble,  made  by 
Ezekiel,  sculptor  of  the  group  "Beligious  Liberty;" 
placed  on  "  Mom  Binkle's  Bock,"  Wissahickon ;  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  John  Welsh,  park  commissioner. 

Monument  statue  in  bronze  to  the  memory  of  Al- 
exander von  Humboldt,  presented  by  the  German  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  and  citizens ;  situate  on  the  knoll 
overlooking  the  bridge  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Girard  Avenue  and  the  upper  drive  from  Lemon  Hill ; 
comer-stone  laid  Sept.  13, 1869 ;  dedicated  in  1871. 

Fountain,  marble,  copy  of  the  fountain  in  the  Villa 
Borghesi;  presented  by  Bobert  H.  Gratz  in  1871; 
placed  in  the  Park  Art  Gallery,  and  now  at  Memorial 
Hall. 

Pegasus  led  by  Calliope,  and  Pegasus  and  Clio,  two 
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group*  in  bronte,  heroic 
lite ;  purchued  by  Robert 
H.  Grati  aod  others,  and 
presented  lo  the  park  in 
1872;  originall;  set  np 
near  the  park  offices  north 
of  the  Reading  Railroad 
bridge,  near  Belmont;  in 
1S76  ramoved  and  set 
upon  pedestal*  at  the 
approaches  to  Memorial 
Hall.  These  statnes  were 
IbnDerlj  part  of  the  decor* 
atiotuof  the  Onmd  Acad- 
emy of  Vienna. 

Iron  fonntain  and  can- 
opy at  minentl  spring, 
Lemon  Hill ;  placed  in 
position  in  I67I. 

Marble  drinking  foun- 
tain on  the  walk  leading 
Dorthirard  ftom  the  Lin- 
coln Monument,  at  the 
soDtheast  comer  of  Lemon 
Hill. 

Fonotun  jdt  tTeau  and 
fish-pond,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Lemon  Hill,  in 
front  of  the  ascent  to  the 
terrace*  nearly  opposite 
Brown  Street,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  Lemon  Hill 

M&DBtOD. 

Iran  drink  ing-(buntain, 
noain  pedflatrian  walk, 
Dorth  of  fouDtain  and 
fish'pond,  East  Park. 

Iron  drink ing-fonntain 
at  Bedgeley,  placed  in 
1671. 

Iron  drinking-foantain, 
Elm  Tree,  near  tbe  Hum- 
bolt  Monument;  placed 
io  1871;  cast  in  Philadel- 
phiiL 

"  Night,"  bronie  statue, 
presented  to  Fairmoant 
Park  Art  Association  by 
Edwin  N.  Benson  ;  set  up 
at  Oeoige's  Hill,  1872. 

Oronp  >n  bron<e,  two 
Hudson  Bay  gray  wolves 
quarreling  over  tbe  car- 
cass of  a  deer;  by  Edwin 
Kemeys;  caatinPhiladeU 
phia;  presented  by  Fair- 
moant  Park  Art  Asso- 
ciation; Ht  up  in  1872  fountais  and  stand-pipb. 
at    Femdale  Pool,  West 
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Park ;  in  1876  removed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Lans- 
downe  drive,  West  Park,  north  of  connecting  railroad 
bridge.^ 

Marble  Statue,  "  II  Penseroso/'  by  Mosier ;  pre- 
sented by  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  in  1874; 
placed  in  the  Temporary  Art  Gallery  at  Horticultural 
Hall. 

**  The  Ambuscade/'  oil  painting;  figures  by  Baronet 
Wappers. 

"  Landscape/'  by  Koekkock ;  presented  by  N.  A. 
Jennings  to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  in  1874 ; 
placed  in  Temporary  Art  Gallery. 

''  Chalk  and  his  friends/'  oil  painting  of  dogs,  by 
Newbold  H.  Trotter;  presented  by  artist  to  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association  in  1874 ;  placed  in  Tem- 
porary Art  Gallery. 

Bronze  group,  *'  The  Dying  Lioness/'  by  Professor 
Wilhelm  Wolf,  of  Berlin ;  cast  by  Muller,  in  Munich, 
Germany ;  syenite  pedestal  furnished  by  MUller ;  pre- 
sented by  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  1876 ;  cost, 
$4424.72 ;  exhibited  near  Memorial  Hall  during  Cen- 
tennial Exposition;  set  up  afterward  in  the  Girard 
Avenue  concourse,  in  tbe  north  front  of  Zoological 
Ghirdens.  • 

Grand  Fountain,  platforms,  and  sub-fountains, 
marble ;  erected  by  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Socie- 
ties of  Philadelphia,  1876;  central  statue,  "Moses," 
secondary  statues.  Bishop  John  Carroll,  of  Baltimore ; 
Commodore  John  Barry,  of  the  Revolutionary  navy ; 
Father  Theobald  Mathew,  Irish  Apostle  of  Temper- 
ance; and  Charles  Carroll  of '  Carroll  ton ;  figures  of 
colossal  size ;  erected  in  1876.^ 

Christopher  Columbus,  statue,  marble,  heroic  size, 
erected  in  1875  by  the  Columbus  Monument  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia.^ 

Statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wither- 
spoon,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  modeled 
by  J.  A.  Bailly,  of  Philadelphia ;  cast  by  Robert  Wood 
&  Co. ;  presented  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  erected  northeast  of  Memorial  Hall.^ 

"  Religious  Liberty,"  statue  group,  in  marble,  artist 
Ezekiel;  presented  by  the  Hebrew  Society  B'nai 
B'rith ;  originally  set  up  in  1876  at  the  head  of  the 
Sunken  Garden  extending  from  Horticultural  Hall 
to  the  Belmont  road ;  afterward  removed  to  the  circle 
east  side  of  Horticultural  Hall.^ 

Pompeian  Museum,  in  the  old  Art  Gallery  in  the 
park,  near  the  Green  Street  entrance ;  representations 
by  Signor  Giacomo  Luzzati,  of  Naples,  showing  the 
remains  of  the  fora,  temples,  theatres,  houses,  and 
streets  of  Pompeii  as  they  now  appear,  including 
thirteen  views,  ten  restorations  of  noted  edifices, 
and  ten  scenes  illustrative  of  Pompeian  life  and 
manners,  including  festivals,  sacrifices,  law  trials, 
gladiatorial  combats,  funerals,  etc. ;  purchased  by 
John  Welsh,  park  commissioner,  and  presented  to 
the  park  in  1878. 

1  See  "Monamenta,'*  etc,  p.  1872  «t  teq. 


Two  Spray  fountains,  after  those  in  the  Champs 
Elys^ ;  cast  in  Paris,  at  the  foundry  of  Val  D'Osne ; 
southeast  corner  of  plot  of  ground  near  Lincoln 
monument. 

Three  of  the  same  fountains  in  a  trefoil-cluster, 
northeast  of  the  Lincoln  monument;  presented  by 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  1877. 

Colossal  statue  of  Diana  Borghesi,  terra-cotta ;  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  bv  H.  Doulton 
&  Co.,  of  London ;  presented  to  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Association,  1876 ;  now  placed  in  Horticultural 
Hall. 

Tam  O'Shanter,  Sutor  Johnny,  the  landlord,  and 
landlady,  four  figures  in  red  sandstone,  cut  by  the 
Scotch  artist,  James  Thom,  before  the  year  1837; 
transferred  to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  and 
set  up  under  a  rustic  shelter  on  the  River  drive,  south- 
east of  Turtle  Rock,  in  1877. 

Drinking  fountain,  granite,  presented  to  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association  by  Mrs.  R.  D.  Wood ;  set  up  in 
1878  on  the  Wissahickon. 

Trophy  of  buff,  terra  cotta  and  faience,  with  orna- 
ments; presented  by  H.  Doulton  &  Co.,  of  London, 
to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association ;  set  up  in  Memo- 
rial Hall. 

Horse-trough,  of  Italian  marble,  presented  by  Clar- 
ence S.  Kates  to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
and  set  up,  in  1879,  on  the  Wissahickon  drive,  near 
the  Old  Log  Cabin. 

Grand  fountain,  twenty-five  feet  high,  bronze,  with 
full-size  life  figures ;  purchased  in  France  by  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association ;  cost,  $8650.11 ;  and  set 
up  in  East  Park,  near  the  Dauphin  Street  entrance,  in 
1880. 

Fountain,  bronze ;  set  up  under  will  of  A.  F.  Ott 
Montrose  in  West  Park. 

Bronze  statue  of  Morton  McMichael,  the  president 
of  the  Park  Commission ;  presented  by  citizens ;  set 
up  on  the  east  side  of  drive  from  Lemon  Hill  to 
Girard  Avenue  bridge ;  set  up  in  1882.^ 

The  boat  clubs  on  the  Schuylkill  are  supplied  with 
a  considerable  number  of  barges,  shells,  sculls,  and 
other  craft.  In  fine  weather,  especially  in  the  after- 
noons, the  boats  can  be  seen  anywhere  between  Fair- 
mount  and  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  rowers  give  animation  to  the  scene.  The  earliest 
rowing  clubs  that  came  upon  the  river  were  the  Blue 
Devil  and  Imp  Barge  Clubs,  which  were  oi^anized 
about  1833.  The  Imp  had  a  long  black  boat,  with  a 
broad  red  stripe.  The  rowers  were  dressed  in  dark 
trowsers,  with  a  red  shirt  and  cap.  The  "  Blue  Devil" 
was  a  black  boat,  with  a  broad  gold  stripe.  The  crew 
was  dressed  in  dark  trowsers,  sky-blue  shirt  and  cap, 
faced  with  white.  These  clubs  were  soon  joined  by 
others,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  there  were  a 
sufilcient  number  of  boats  on  the  river  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  get  up  a  regatta.  This  took  place  on  the 
1 2th  of  November,  1885.  The  second-class  boats  were 
four  oars,— the  "Ariel,"  the  "Nymph,"  the  "Dol- 
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phin/'  and  the  "  Neptune."  They  rowed  the  first  race 
for  a  silver  cup,  which  was  won  by  the  "  Ariel."  The 
first-class  boats  were  seven, — "Imp/'  "Blue  Devil/' 
"Cleopatra,"  "Falcon/'  "Bylph/'  "Metaraora/'  and 
*' Aurora."  These  were  eight-oared  boats.  The  distance 
which  was  rowed  is  not  given  in  the  very  full  report 
of  the  first  r^atta,  which  was  published  at  the  time. 
The  "Cleopatra"  won  the  race  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  "  Blue  Devil"  was  fourth,  and  the  "  Imp"  was 
seventh  and  last.  These  two  had  previously  had  a 
race  on  their  own  account,  in  order  to  prove  which 
was  best,  on  the  14th  of  September,  which  may  be 
memorable  as  the  first  boat-race  on  the  Schuylkill. 
Their  course  was  straight  to  a  point  opposite  Belmont, 
and  was  computed  to  be  from  Fairmount  nearly  three 
miles.  The  race  was  won  by  the  "Imp"  in  eleven 
minutes.  After  1835  there  were  various  clubs  which 
came  upon  the  river,  which  flourished  and  which 
faded.  The  boat-houses  were  at  the  beginning  simple, 
plain  buildings,  of  brick,  along  the  shore  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  Landing  Avenue,  and  above  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  Lemon  Hill.  After  the  latter  was  purchased  by 
the  city  the  boat-houses  were  extended  along  the 
bank.  The  Park  Commissioners  wisely  considered 
that  these  clubs  should  be  encouraged.  Long  ex- 
perience upon  the  Schuylkill  showed  that  their  mem- 
ben  were  bright,  active,  young  men,  whose  conduct 
had  always  been  decorous  and  unobjectionable.  Per- 
mission was  given  to  them  to  erect  larger  and  better 
houses  than  they  had  yet  possessed,  and  oonyeniences 
were  granted.  The  only  thing  required  was  that  the 
buildings  should  be  architecturally  neat  and  attrac- 
tive, and  under  that  arrangement  some  handsome 
structures  have  been  erected  by  the  clubs,  which  add 
to  the  attraction  of  the  park  and  the  neighborhood. 
The  following  are  the  boat-houses,  in  1888,  extending 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  from  Fairmount 
up  to  Turtle  Rock : 

The  Public  Boat-House  is  a  large  building  erected 
by  the  Park  Commissioners  in  1881,  as  a  place  where 
boats  could  be  kept  on  hire.  It  is  not  a  club-house, 
but  is  managed  by  a  person  to  whom  the  lease  is  given 
by  the  commissioners. 

The  first  boat-house  going  west  is  occupied  by  the 
Fairmount  Rowing  Association,  a  comparatively  new 
club  of  1888,  and  the  Quaker  City  Barge  Club,  organ- 
ized Oct.  20,  1858.  The  house  is  of  stone,  fifty-six 
feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  divided  into  two 
compartments,  for  the  separate  accommodation  of 
each  club.    It  was  built  in  1860. 

The  second  house  is  of  stone,  fifty  by  forty  feet,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  mansard  roof,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  which  was  organized 
June  4, 1861,  as  the  Atlantic  Barge  Club,  and  after- 
ward changed  its  name,  and  the  Crescent  Boat  Club, 
instituted  Sept  1, 1867. 

Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  the  third  house,  brown  stone, 
Qothic,  two  stories  in  height,  is  in  possession  of  the 
Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  oi^ganized  July  4, 1853; 


The  fourth  house  is  occupied  by  the  University 
Barge  Club,  organized  by  classmen  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  April  25, 1854,  and  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Barge  Club,  instituted  Dec.  8, 1862.  Dimensions, 
forty- two  by  fifty-seven  feet;  material,  West  Chester 
green  stone.    The  house  has  a  mansard  roof. 

The  fifth  building  is  occupied  by  the  Malta  Boat 
Club,  organized  February,  1860,  and  the  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  organized  Feb.  22,  1865.  It  is  of  stone  and 
ornamental. 

The  sixth  boat-house  is  in  tenancy  of  the  College 
Boat  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club. 

The  Undine  Barge  Club,  organized  May  9,  1856, 
occupied  the  seventh,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
costly  boat-house  in  the  Park.  It  was  finished  in 
1888.  It  is  of  brown  stone.  This  club  occupied  for 
many  years  the  lower  portion  of  the  house  of  the 
Skating  Club.  The  Skating  Club  house  is  the  last  in 
the  row.  The  club  was  instituted  Jan.  4,  1850,  and 
incorporated  Feb.  28,  1861.  It  is  forty  feet  front  by 
sixty  feet  deep,  two  stories  in  height,  built  of  gray 
stone,  and  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 

The  Schuylkill  navy  was  organized  in  1858,  and 
numbered  eleven  clubs, — Bachelors',  University,  Key- 
stone, Camilla,  Independent,  Undine,  Neptune,  Che- 
bucto,  Quaker  City,  Dauntless,  and  Excelsior, — some 
of  which  no  longer  exist.  Annual  regattas  are  given 
by  this  combination.  The  majority  of  clubs  on  the 
Schuylkill  Biver  belong  to  the  navy,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  that  do  not.  The  ten  clubs  of  the  Schuylkill 
navy  in  1875  owned  sixty-seven  boats,  and  the  three 
clubs  which  were  not  attached  to  it  owned  seventeen 
boats. 

The  Undine  Club  has  an  up-river  house  for  recep- 
tions and  calls,  which  they  have  named  Bingstetten, 
after  the  castle  on  the  Rhine  of  Sir  Rupert,  whose 
fascination  by  Undine  is  related  in*  the  story  of  La 
Motte  Fouque. 

The  Bachelors'  Club  also  has  a  house  of  reception  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  Falls. 

The  old  Fishing  Company,  established  in  the  year 
1782,  and  called  the  Colony  [afterwards  the  State]  in 
Schuylkill,  had  its  **  castle"  for  many  years  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Eggleefield,  and  within  the 
present  park  bounds.  When  the  dam  was  built  across 
the  river  at  Fairmount  it  was  necessary,  so  it  was 
thought,  to  remove  the  Fish-House  from  its  ancient 
domain.  The  materials  of  the  building  were  floated 
down  the  Schuylkill  upon  scows,  as  far  as  Rambo's 
Rock,  below  Gray's  Ferry,  and  re-erected,  and  there 
the  society  has  since  remained.  The  inroads  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  the  opening  of  streets,  the 
erection  of  dwelling-hounes  and  factories,  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  above  and  below  the  Fish- House,  and 
the  petroleum  trade  which  is  concentrated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  rendered  fishing  an  impossi- 
bility in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle  of  the  State 
in  Schuylkill  long  ago.     It  became  evident  some 
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years  since  that  the  company  would  be  driven  out  of 
their  old  domain.  Haying  been  ancient  denizens  of 
the  park,  the  citizens  of  the  State  were  anxious  to 
come  back  again.  Application  was  made  to  the  com- 
missioners of  Fairmount  Park.  They  granted  to  the 
company  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wissahickon,  not  far  from  the  Grermantown 
and  Norristown  Railroad  bridge.  They  have  built 
here  a  small  house,  which  they  occupy  as  a  sort  of  a 
sub-station.  When  they  are  at  length  forced  out  of 
their  ancient  territory  they  will  come  here  and  enlarge 
their  mansion,  and  use  it  in  the  way  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  during  the  fishing  seasons,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  For  this,  be 
it  understood,  is  the  oldest  social  club  in  Philadelphia, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  oldest  social  club  in  the 
world. 

In  1878  the  Park  Commissioners  reported  the  fol- 
lowing statistics :  "  The  greatest  length  of  the  park, 
measured  from  Green  Street  entrance  to  Thorp's  Lane 
(on  the  Wissahickon  at  Chestnut  Hill),  is  10.89 
miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  park  is  from 
Bidge  Avenue  to  George's  Bun,  a  distance  of  two 
miles." 

The  following  areas  have  been  calculated  by  the 
engineer  of  construction : 

AcrM. 

Aim  of  the  Old  Pvk 117 

«       ••      EutPurk ^ 610 

"       "      WettPark^ 1848 

•«       ••      WInahlckon 416 

Eztont  of  wator^urfkoe  of  the  SchaylklU  BiTor  within 
th«  limits  of  the  park 373 

Ana  of  the  the  park  proper.......^ ..^..  2648 

**       outlying  lots  paid  for  out  of  park  loan l^i\ 

Total  area. 2701^ 

Girard  ATenue  bridge,  connecting  the  East  with  the  West  Park,  Is 
1000  feet  in  length,  100  feet  in  width,  and  66  feet  above  low-water 
mark. 

Total  length  of  the  footwalks  In  Fairmount  Park  in  1878, 84.27  miles; 
total  length  of  oarrla^e-driTes,  30.46  miles;  total  length  of  bridle-paths, 
7.82  miles;  length  of  park  boundary,  22.69  miles. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES. 
Fbom  Faibmowt  (Gekkm  Stbket  Ertbancx),  on  ths  East  Bakk  or 

TBK  BiTKB,  TO  CUBSTNUT  BlLL. 

Miles.    Miles. 

To  Oirard  Arenne  bridge 1 

••  the  Falls. 3V^         4U 

"  the  Wissahickon 1  blA 

**  Maple  Spring  Hotel 1^         6>X 

••  the  Pipe  bridge : S  9^ 

"  Valley  Green  ^  10^? 

**  Fint  Fountain V2  11 

"Indian  Bock }4  11}^ 

"  Thorp's  Mill  road,  running  to  Chestnut  Hill 

(end  of  park) 1^  12% 

To  THB  Wbst  Pabb  fbom  Faibmoukt  (Gbxbn  Stbkit  Ewtbamcx). 

Miles.    Miles. 

To  Oirard  ATenne  bridge 1 

**  lisnsdowne  entrance J^  VX 

"  Lansdowne 1  21? 

'*  Belmont 1  S\l 

**  CbamouniB... 1  4^ 

From  Green  Street  to  George's  Hill,  ria  Belmont i\4 

••         "         *•  "  •♦and  Chamonnix 6% 

**     Green  Street  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  via  the 

BiTer  road,  West  Park 4U 

**     Green  Street  to  WIsmhickon,  via  the  Birer  road....  6V2 

"         ••         "  u  ..  George's  Hill. lil 

••         •        ••         the  Falls,       «        «  «  ....,.,  e>J 


BlTBB  DlRABCBB. 

Miles.     Feet 

From  Turtle  Bock  to  Girard  ATenne  bridgre. 9060 

**     Turtle  Bock  to  the  rock  Just  beyond  Oon- 

nectlug  Ballroad  bridge,  west  bank....    ^ 

**     Turtle  Bock  to  Golnmbia  bridge 1  1400 

**     Turtle  Bock  to  the   middle  of  Peters 

Island lU 

«     Turtle  Bock  to  Laurel  Hill  Landing......  2  2300 

••  ••  "      Falls  bridge 2  4600 

National  course  for  row-boats,  fh>m  Columbia  bridge  north,  1\{  wOm 
straight  away. 

PUBUO  MONDMEMTS. 

The  first  propoeition  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
monument  in  Philadelphia  was  made  by  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania  in' 1811.  On  the 
4th  of  July  of  that  year  the  following  waa  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  iSesobsii,  That  a  committee  of  this  society  be  appointed  to  prepars  a 
plan  for  raising  by  subscription  such  a  sum  of  mon^  as  they  shall  deem 
SQiBeient  for  the  purpose  of  erBoCliig  a  nMmiiment  to  the  manoty  of  the 
lata  Ikttier  of  his  country.  Gen.  George  Wsshlngton;  that  the  plan, 
when  prepared,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  standing  committee,  and, 
when  spprored  by  them,  should  be  carried  into  effect;  that  M^Jor 
[David]  Lenox,  Judge  [Bichard]  Paten,  Misfor  [Wniiam]  Jackson,  Mr. 
[Charles]  Biddle,and  Mr.  [Horace]  Btnney  be  a  committee  for  the  abore 
purpose." 

An  address  was  issued  soon  afterward  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  requesting  subscriptions,  by  which  it 
was  hoped  enough  money  would  be  obtained  before 
the  4th  of  July,  1812,  to  authorize  the  commencement 
of  the  monument.  This  expectation  was  not  realized. 
Subscriptions  were  small,  but  they  were  faithfully  in- 
vested, and  accumulations  added.  On  the  visit  of 
Lafayette  in  1824  the  popular  enthusiasm  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  hero,  and  a  revived  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  Bevolutionary  period,  produced  a  popu- 
lar movement  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Washing^n.  Public  meetings  were 
held,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  success  that  it 
was  proposed  and  agreed  that  the  comer-stooe  should 
be  laid  by  LaOftyette  before  he  left  the  country.  The 
response  by  contributions  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  hopes  of  citizens  who  promoted  the  plan.  The 
fund  collected  was  not  suf3cient  to  justify  action,  and 
it  was  held  by  the  ofiicers  in  trust  for  the  purposes 
intended.  In  1832  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  again  stimulated  the 
monumental  feeling.  Other  meetings  were  held  and 
subscriptions  made,  and  on  February  22d  the  corner- 
stone of  the  intended  monument  was  laid  in  Wash- 
ington Square.  But  the  contributions  turned  out  to 
be  insufSclent.  In  1882  the  Society  of  the  Cincin* 
nati  was  granted,  by  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  citizens*  monument  funds  of  1824  and  1882, 
amounting  by  accumulation  to  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  This,  added  to  the  Cincinnati  fund,  which 
had  been  carefully  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  gave  to  the  society  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
and  upon  this  capital  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  plans 
and  authorize  the  construction  of  a  monument.  The 
design  of  Soemmering,  a  Belgian  artist,  was  adopted, 
and  work  upon  the  statues  and  deoorationa  oommeooed 
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ID  Brussels,  the  supposition  being  that  the  monument 
will  be  placed  in  Fainnount  Park.^ 

Penn  Treaty  Monument. — ^The  first  public  monu- 
ment erected  in  Philadelphia  was  prepared  and  dedi* 
cated  bj  the  Penn  Society,  an  aBsociation  of  citizens 
embodied  for  the  commemoration  of  historical  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1827  this  association  obtained  the  right  of  placing  a 
small  marble  monument  on  an  inclosure  of  ground  on 
Beach  Street,  Kensington,  near  where  the  great  elm, 
supposed  to  have  sheltered  William  Penn  in  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  had  stood.  The  monument  is  a 
simple  block  of  marble,  placed  upon  a  marble  base. 
It  is  about  three  feet  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
pyramid,  sloping  from  the  base.  The  expectation  of 
the  sodety  was  that  a  much  larger  monument  would 
be  erected  in  time,  but  it  was  never  able  to  do  this, 
and  the  little  memorial  still  remains,  strangely  out  of 
place,  it  might  seem,  among  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  inscriptions  on  the  stone  are 
as  follows : 

OmOuIfortk, 

**TrMi^  Ground 
of 
WiniuD  Penn 

iind  the 

Indian  nntlTW 

1682. 

Unbfoken  Taitb." 

0»au8imik. 

»Wini«mP»nn, 
bora  1644, 
died  1718.** 

OmOuEiut, 

**  PennijlTnnla, 
founded  1681, 

by 
Deeds  of  Fence.** 

On  Me  WmL 

**  Placed  by  tbe 

Penn  Society 

A.l>.  1827 

to  mark  tbe  site 

of  tbe  great  elm-tree.** 

Waahington  and  Lafkyette.— Monument  Ceme- 
tery, on  Broad  Street,  north  of  Montgomery  Avenue, 
was  originally  laid  out  under  the  name  of  "  Pdre  La 
Chaise,"  after  the  name  of  the  celebrated  cemetery 
near  Paris.  Shortly  afterward  the  managers  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  conspicuous  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  in  allusion  to 
that  fact  changed  the  name  of  the  ground  to  Monu- 
ment Cemetery.  Many  years  rolled  by  before  the 
plan  was  carried  out  The  monument  to  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette  was  dedicated  May  29, 1869. 

An  ambitious  effort  to  make  this  monument  sym- 
bolic has  been  manifested.  The  pedestal  contains 
seyenty-seven  and  a  half  square  yards,  and  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  seyenty-seven  years  and  five  months 
of  Lafityette's  life.  From  the  top  of  the  pedestal  to 
the  apex  of  the  monument  is  sixty-seven  feet  ten 

1  See  Tol.  1.  p.  636. 


inches,  corresponding  with  the  years  and  months  of 
Washington's  life.  Immediately  above  the  pedestal 
are  thirteen  steps  or  stages,  representing  the  original 
number  of  States  in  the  Union ;  thirty-two  vertical 
grooves  in  the  sub-shaft  (eight  on  each  side)  represent 
the  number  of  States  in  the  Union  when  the  monu- 
ment was  erected.  The  inscriptions  on  the  north  and 
south  faces  are  upon  bronze  tablets,  beneath  profile 
medallion  likenesses  of  the  two  heroes.  They  are  as 
follows : 

**  Waeblngton, 

Flrat  In  war,  Flrat  In  poaoe, 

and 

Fliflt  In  tbe  Beartt  of  bli  Coontrymen. 

At  a  Warrior, 

He  terrad  ntvaing  pay,  and  led  in  tbe  acblerement  of  o«ir 

Independence. 

As  a  statesman  and  Law  OlTor, 

HU  solding  wisdom  aisisted  in  framing  tbe  OonatiUitioBal 

Law. 

As  first  prssldent  of  tbe  n.8.. 

He  Governed  wltb  flrmnees  and  moderation. 

As  a  patriot,  be  beqneatbed  bis  brigbt  example  and 

Earnest  eonnsel  and  immortal  legacy  to  bis  country. 

As  a  man,  bis  cbaracter  stood  superior  in  its  grand 

Equipoise  of  noblest  Qualities. 

Modeet  as  great,  prudent  as  wise. 

He  gave  tbe  beet  years  of  bis  life  to  tbe  public  weal,  and 

Died  in  Voluntary  Betirement, 
The  Brightest  Star  in  the  constellation  of  the  great  men 

Of  all  times.** 

The  Other  inscription  is  as  follows : 

**  Gilbert  Hotter  De  Lafayette, 

Benefactor  of  two  Hemispberss; 

Bom  a  Koble  of  France ; 

He  served  as  a  citisen  soldier  of  American 

Liberty; 

A  cherished  Friend  of  Washington, 

By  whose  side  he  fought  and  Bled 

In  defence  of  tbe  great  principle 

That  tbe  only  legitimate  Government 

Is  that  which  derives  its  authority  fttnn  the 

Governed. 

A  patriot  fearless  and  firm  in  days  of  Terror; 

A  man  of  unchanging  Integrity  under 

Changing  Dynasties ; 

The  Constant  supporter  of  OonsUtntlonal 

Fremlom  ; 

Like  Washington. 

He  died  in  voluntary  Retirement, 

Leaving  a  name  that  belongs  to  Hlstoiy, 

The  lesson  of  his  life  to  ftiture  generations, 

His  most  revered  memoiy 

To  every  American.** 

Oeorge  Washington. — Statue  monument,  in  mar- 
ble, in  front  of  Independence  Hall,  Chestnut  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  This  was  erected  by  con- 
tributions of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  The  design  is  simple :  a  plain  granite 
pedestal  surmounted  by  the  statue,  which  was  cut  by 
J.  A.  Bailly,  sculptor.  It  was  dedicated  July  5, 1866. 
This  is  the  finest  statue  of  Washington  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  next  to  it  in  point  of  merit  is  the  statue  in 
wood  in  Independence  Hall,  by  William  Rush. 

Oen.  Hugh  Meroer,  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

— ^The  remains  of  this  patriot,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  were  originally  interred  in  the 
ground  of  Christ  Church,  south  of  the  building  on 
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Second  Street  and  immediately  adjoining  Church 
Alley.  In  1840  the  widening  of  Church  Street  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  cut  away  tl^e  graves  near  the 
wall.  Among  them  were  those  of  Maj.-Gen.  Charles 
Lee  and  of  Qen.  Hugh  Mercer.  Gen.  Lee*s  remains 
were  reinterred  near  the  original  spot,  between  the 
first  and  second  windows,  east  of  the  southwest  door 
of  the  church.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia determined  that  the  remains  of  Gen.  Hugh 
Mercer  should  be  removed  to  Laurel  Hill,  where  a 
monument  was  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
society.  The  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1840,  there  being  a  military  parade,  and 
a  fine  oration  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sev- 
enth and  Locust  Streets,  delivered  by  William  B. 
Beed.  The  reinterment  took  place  at  Laurel  Hill, 
where  there  was  erected  a  marble  monument  in  the 
Roman  style.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  funeral  urn,  and 
on  the  entablature  a  sword  and  scabbard  are  beauti- 
fully cut.  Upon  this  monument  are  the  following 
inscriptions : 

On  th0  Ba$t  FrcmL 
**  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  General  Hagh  Mercer,  who  fell  for  Uie 
Mcred  catueof  baman  liberty  and  American  Independence  in  the  battle 
of  Princeton. 

*'  He  poured  out  his  blood  for  a  generone  principle.** 

On  th9  Weak  FnntL 

"General  Hngh  Mercer,  a  physician  of  Frederickebarg,  Va.,  was  die- 
tlngnlehed  for  his  ikill  and  learning,  hit  gentleneee  and  decision,  his 
refinement  and  hnmanity,  his  elcTated  honor,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
great  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.** 

Oil  tht  North  FrmtL 

**  General  Mereer,  a  naUve  of  Scotland,  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
battle  of  Onlloden,  and  companion  of  Washington  in  the  Indian  wars  of 
1766  and  1766.  He  received  a  medal  from  the  corporation  of  Pblladel- 
phla  for  his  conduct  and  courage,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Indian 
settlement  of  Klttannlng.'* 

On  Oe  AmiA  JVont 

**  The  St.  Andrew's  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  offer  this  humble  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  Brother.** 

Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Continental 

Congress. — John  Thomson,  of  Delaware,  after  the 
opening  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  erected  there  a 
monument  of  a  public  character  in  memory  of  his 
uncle,  the  secretary  of  Congress.  The  remains  of 
Charles  Thomson  were  removed  to  the  place  selected 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  in  1838.  The  monument 
is  a  granite  obelisk,  and  upon  it  was  placed  this  in- 
scription upon  the  principal  tablet : 

**  This  monument  covers  the  remains  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Thom> 
son,  the  first,  and  long  tiie  confidential'  Secretary  of  the  Oontinental 
Congrsas,  and  the  Enlightened  Benefactor  of  his  Country  in  Its  day  of 
peril  and  need. 

**  Born  November,  1729.  Died  Aug.  16, 1824.  Full  of  honors  and  of 
years. 

'*  As  a  patriot  his  memorial  and  Jnst  honors  are  inscribed  on  the  pages 
ot  his  Country*s  History. 

**  As  a  Christian  his  piety  was  sincere  and  enduring. 

"  His  Biblical  learning  was  profound,  as  is  shown  in  his  translation 
of  the  Septnagint. 

**  As  a  man  he  was  honored,  loved  and  wept.** 

On  IA«  Oppo$U$8ids. 
"Erected  in  memory  of  an  honored  uncle  and  benefactor,  by  bis 
nephew,  John  Thomson,  of  Delaware. 
**  Bl0  Jaeel  Homo.  VerUatb  d.  QroHm:* 


The  remains  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Charles  Thomson, 
who  died  in  1807,  and  of  Charles  Thomson,  bom  Jan. 
17, 1793,  died  March  26, 1820,  are  also  interred  at  the 
same  place,  as  appears  by  the  inscription. 

John  Witherspoon,  D.D.,LL.D.— West  Fairmount 
Park ;  monument  statue  in  bronze ;  sculptor,  J.  A. 
Bailly.  This  memorial,  in  honor  of  a  patriot  of  the 
Revolution  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  erected  principally  by  the  aid  of  sub- 
scriptions among  members  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination. The  cost  was  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  figure  is  in  the  dress  of  the  colonial  times, 
over  which  is  thrown  a  clergyman's  gown  or  cloak 
adopted  at  Greneva.  It  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
Quincy  granite,  and  stands  twenty -five  feet  high. 

Roman  Catholic  Centennial  Fountain.— This 
great  combination  of  statuary  groups  has  already 
been  described  ^  in  another  part  of  this  work.  We 
merely  refer  to  it  here  as  a  proper  place  to  state  that 
it  is  a  beautiful  and  costly  monument  The  statues 
are  those  of  Moses,  of  colossal  size ;  Commodore  John 
Barry,  of  the  Revolution;  Archbishop  John  Carroll, 
of  Baltimore;  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  Father 
Theobald  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance.  The 
fountain  was  erected  by  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Societies,  and  cost  fifty-two  thousand  dollars.  The 
sculptor  was  Herman  Kern. 

Commodore  Stephen  Seoatnr,  the  elder,  and 
Commodore  Stephen  Deoatnr,  Jr.— In  the  yard  of  St 
Peter's  church  are  tombs  of  Commodore  Stephen  Deca- 
tur, the  elder,  of  the  Revolutionary  navy,  who  died  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1808,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  His  son,  Commodore  Stephen  Decatnr,  Jr., 
of  the  United  States  navy  in  the  war  of  1812,  is  com- 
memorated by  a  splendid  monument;  a  pure  Ionic 
column,  set  upon  a  base,  upon  which  is  perched  an 
American  eagle,  which  was  erected  by  private  sub- 
scription long  after  his  death.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

On.  the  North  Std§. 

"STEPHEN  DBCATUB. 

born  Jany  ftOi,  1770. 

Entered  Uie  navy  of  the  U-S. 

As  midshipman 

April  30th,  1798, 

Became  Uentenant 

Jnne  .Id,  1700. 

Made  Captain 

For  Distlngulslied  Merit, 

Passing  OTer  the  rank  of  Oommander, 

Feb.  16th,  1804. 

Died 

March  22nd,  1820.** 

On  the  BaM  Side. 

**  Devoted  to  his  Ooontry 

bya 

patriot  father, 

he  cherished  In  his  hearti 

And  sustained  by  his 

Intrepid  actions  the 

Inspiring  SenUment, 


1  See  vol.  11.  p.  148A. 
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*  Ottr  Oountry  I  rigbt  or  wrong  l* 

A  nation 

Gave  him  In  return 

Its  Applaoaa  and  Oi»Utad«.'* 

On  <A«  Amlk  £M8. 

**Tba  Gallant  Offleor 

WtaoM  prompt  and  ActlTa  Yalor, 

▲Iwajri  on  the  Watch, 

Was  gnidod  by  a  Wisdom 

And  anpported  bj  a  rirmnem. 

Which  naTer  tired : 

Whoea  Szplolta  In  Anna 

Beflacfed 

The  daring  fictions  of 

Bnmaaoe  and  Chiralry.** 

OmAt  WmlSkU. 

**A  name 
Brilliant  fh>m  a  Seriea  of 

Berolc  Deeds 
On  the  coast  of  Baibaxy, 

And  Illnstrloos 

By  AcbieTements  Against 

More  disciplined  Xnemles: 

The  Pride  of  the  Navy, 

The  OI017  of  the 

BepnbUc." 

Maj.  Leyi  Twiggs,  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  fell  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico, 
Sept.  13, 1847,  and  G^rge  Decatur  Twiggs,  his  son, 
killed  at  the  National  Bridge,  near  Vera  Cruz,  in  the 
same  war.  This  monu  ment,  in  North  Laurel  Hill  Cem- 
etery, was  erected  to  the  memory  of  father  and  son.  It 
is  a  conspicuous  ornament  by  its  size  and  sculptured 
decorations.  Above  the  pedestal  rises  a  Roman  battle- 
axe  surrounded  by  a  bundle  of  spears.  The  flag  of 
the  United  States,  in  graceful  folds,  is  thrown  over 
these  trophies.  Beneath  is  the  national  shield  and 
an  anchor.  The  whole  resting  upon  a  cornice  of  tied 
fasces. 

duriatoplier  Colnmbns.—In  1876  the  Italian  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  erected  a  statue  monument,  in 
marble,  representing  the  great  Genoese  navigator. 
It  was  of  heroic  size,  a  standing  figure,  the  right  hand 
resting  on  a  globe  and  the  left  holding  a  chart.  An 
anchor  and  rope  at  the  foot  of  the  figure  is  emblematic 
of  the  career  of  the  great  sailor.  On  the  pedestal  is 
the  name  of  Columbus,  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  landing  of  Columbus  on  his  discovery  of  the  coast 
of  America  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  This  handsome  work  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  Belmont  Avenue,  facing  the  sunken  gardens 
and  Horticultural  Hall. 

Seligions  Liberty.— This  is  an  allegorical  group, 
representing  Liberty  protecting  Religion.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Jewish  Society  of  B'Nai  B'rith,  and  is 
a  tribute  by  the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  to  the  tol- 
eration which  has  always  been  extended  to  them  in 
this  country.  A  female  figure  in  armor  represents  the 
Qenios  of  Liberty.  A  mantle,  fastened  at  the  neck, 
fidls  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  left  foot.  The  right 
breast  and  arm  are  uncovered.  On  the  armor  is  a 
breastplate,  on  which  is  wrought  the  shield  of  the 
United  States.    The  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  bor- 


dered with  thirteen  stars,  is  on  the  head  of  the  figure. 
In  her  left  hand  she  holds  the  Constitution,  supported 
by  fasces.  The  other  figure,  at  the  right  side,  repre- 
sents a  youth,  slightly  draped,  with  upraised  face. 
One  hand  is  stretched  to  heaven,  holding  an  urn,  in 
which  burns  the  sacred  flame.  At  the  base  of  the 
group  an  eagle  is  represented,  its  talons  buried  in  a 
serpent,  signifying  the  destruction  of  slavery.  This 
beautiful  monument  stands  upon  a  central  plat  oppo- 
site the  east  front  of  Horticultural  Hall.  The  pedestal 
and  statue  stand  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  group 
in  marble  was  executed  in  Rome  by  Ezekiel,  an 
American  sculptor. 

Benjamin  Franklin. — A  statue  in  marble,  life- 
size,  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher,  stands  in  Odd- 
Fellows'  Cemetery,  Islington  Lane,  in  the  centre  of  a 
lot  belonging  to  the  Franklin  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows. 
The  sculptor  was  Battin. 

Soldiers'  Monument,  in  memory  of  American 
troopers,  names  unknown,  massacred  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  by  British  soldiers,  at  Wood's 
bam,  Roxborough,  is  placed  in  Leverington  Cem- 
etery, Ridge  Avenue.  This  monument  was  erected 
by  subscription,  and  dedicated  by  public  ceremonies. 

Soldiers'  Monument,  Scott  Legion.— After  the 
Mexican  war  the  survivors  of  the  regiments  of  Penn- 
sylvania formed  themselves  into  a  body  under  the 
name  of  the  Scott  Legion.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
interment  of  deceased  members,  they  secured  a  large 
piece  of  ground  in  Glenwood  Cemetery,  on  Ridge 
Avenue,  at  Islington  Lane.  Here  they  erected  a  fine 
memorial  monument  of  marble,  with  proper  inscrip- 
tions, upon  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  large 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  who  lie  in  the  grounds  adjacent. 

Soldiers'  Monument— Erected  by  the  Light  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  Washington  Grays,  to  the  memory  of 
members  of  the  company  killed  during  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  It  is  situate  on  Broad  Street,  at  its 
junction  with  Girard  Avenue.  This  is  a  unique  me- 
morial of  granite,  which  attracts  attention  by  its  pecu- 
liarity. Upon  the  base,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  is  set  a  cannon,  breech  upward,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bursting  bomb.  Other  details  are  in 
the  same  military  taste.  The  inscriptions  are  as 
follows : 

At  IJbs  Top, 

''Artillery  Corps, 
Wssbington 
Grays. 
W.  6." 

On  Ow  WMt  Bids. 

"  Llentenant-Colonels, 
Thomas  C.  Martin, 
Henry  G.  Whelan, 
George  W.  Hawkins, 
Thomas  M.  Hall. 

Majors, 
Joseph  S.  Chandler, 
Andrew  Gal  Snplee.** 

At  Oe  BoMom. 

"Onr  Fallen  Oompanions, 
1861  — 1866.** 
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"W.  0. 
MiOor  Oeorg«  W.  Wood. 

OnptainB, 
Charles  P.  Warner, 
Charles  L.  Kneaai, 
Albert  G.  Walker, 
Washiogton  Alrey.** 

At  Botitm. 
"  19  April,  1872." 

0»  the  StmOmiui  Bidt. 

"W.  G. 
Lleutenanti, 
William  J.  Sill, 
Godfrey  M.  Brinley, 
Archibald  H.  Engle. 
William  E.  Pollock, 
Walter  Scott, 
William  Bowen." 

At  (U  Bottom, 
*'8emi-Genti  AnoiTeraary.** 

This  monument  has  but  three  sides,  the  front  facing 
west  and  the  sides  northeast  and  southeast. 

Soldiers*  Monumeiit,  mural  tablet,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  memorial  of  nineteen  graduates 
of  the  University,  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was  placed 
in  the  chapel  in  1879.  The  monument  consists  of 
tablets  of  black  and  red  Tennessee  marble,  incased 
in  a  highly-decorated  frame  in  the  Gothic  style.  In 
the  panels  are  military  trophies  in  bronze,  and  the 
badges  of  different  army  corps  are  carved  on  the 
frame.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
carving  of  the  American  eagle,  very  well  executed. 
The  monument  was  designed  by  Professor  Richards, 
architect  of  the  University  building,  and  was  pro- 
cured mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Jack- 
son. In  the  upper  portion  there  is  a  cross,  and  the 
Latin  motto,  "Litercs  sine,  moribus,  vana"  of  the  Uni- 
versity arms ;  in  the  lower  a  Greek  verse,  in  praise 
of  love  of  country ;  and  in  the  middle  the  following 
inscription : 

'*Bbectbd  bt  tbbib  Bbxthrkn, 
To  the  memory  of 
John  Bichter  Jonea,  Claai  of  *21. 
Heniy- Jonathan  Biddle,  Claa  of  *34. 
Francis  Eogle  Patterson,  Glass  of  *4l. 
Thomas  8.  Martin,  Class  of  H2. 
William  Piatt,  Jr.,  Class  of  *4e. 
James  St  Clalr  Morton,  Class  of  *47. 
Albert  Owen  Stille,  Class  of  *48. 
Charles  Frederick  Taggart,  Class  of  '62. 
Charles  Isard  Maclean,  Class  of  *63. 
Henry  Goartland  Whelao,  Class  of  *53. 
Daniel  Penrole  Backley,  Class  of  *55. 
James  Hamilton  Knhn,  Class  of  '67. 
Charles  Baker  Biehle,  Class  of  *68. 
John  Haseltine  Haddock,  Class  of  *69. 
George  McClelland  Bredin,  Class  of  *60. 
Franoelliis  Gordon  Dalton,  Class  of  *flO. 
Archibald  Hill  Kngle,  Class  of  *60. 
Robert  Patterson  Engles,  Glass  of  *60. 
George  William  Powell,  Class  of  '60. 
Bom  OF  TBB  Umitbbsitt 
who  died  to  ophold  the  laws  of  their  Country  In  the 
Wab  or  thb  Gbbat  Bdbluox.'* 


Soldiers*  Monument  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery, 
Frankford,  tasteful  and  appropriate  in  appearance. 
It  was  erected  by  citizens  of  Frankford  in  mem- 
ory of  residents  of  that  part  of  the  city  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Union  and  fell  upon  the  field  of 
battle  or  died  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere  from  wounds 
received. 

Soldiers'  Monument  at  Germ  an  town.  This  hand- 
some memorial  was  dedicated  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1883,  and  stands  in  the  Market  Square,  opposite  the 
house  of  Elliston  Perot,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
British  Gen.  Howe  during  the  Revolution,  and  by 
President  Washington  in  1798,  and  also  opposite  the 
building  occupied  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  in  1793.  The  monument  was  erected 
through  the  exertions  of  Ellis  Post,  No.  6,  G.  A.  R., 
in  pursuance  of  the  determination  entered  upon  as 
early  as  April,  1881.  The  material  is  mainly  of 
granite,  and  the  height  of  the  structure  is  thirty-five 
feet.  The  cost  was  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. There  are  four  granite  pillars  at  the  comers, 
with  panels  of  polished  granite,  and  borderings  of 
rough,  unfinished  stone  bear  the  bronzes.  The  dec- 
orations and  inscriptions  are  as  follows : 

Om  Ike  North  Bldo. 

Arms  of  the  United  States  in  bronie,  above  which  is  the  inscription 
(*  The  United  States  of  America,**  and  beneath,  **  Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  fi>reTer,  one  and  insepaxmble.** 

OmIhtEoMtSidt. 

The  arms  of  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  in  bronxe.  Above  them,  **  Phila- 
delphia the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.**  Beneath,  **0n  earth  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.** 

Om  tJu  Somth  6ldo. 

The  arms  of  Pennsylvania  in  bronse.  '*  The  Keystone  State.**  Below, 
**  Liberty  without  obedience  is  confusing,  and  obedienoe  without  liberty 
is  slavery.'* 

OntheWe^aUo. 

A  bronae  plate  in  the  shape  of  a  Grand  Amy  badge.  Above,  **  Tn- 
temity.  Charity,  Loyalty.'*  Beneath,  **£llis  Post,  No.  6.  They  never 
fall  who  die  in  a  good  cause.** 

The  summit  of  the  pedestal  is  a  capstone  from  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  in  which  is  set  a  box  con- 
taining the  names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Germantown  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  civil  war.  Above  is  a  granite  figure, 
nine  feet  six  inches  high,  of  an  infantry  soldier  at 
parade  rest.  The  monument  is  surrounded  by  a  rail- 
ing made  of  musket-barrels  captured  during  the  civil 
war.  The  corners  are  four  cannons  taken  from  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  each  comer  of  the 
base  of  the  monument  is  a  mortar.  Within  the  in- 
closure  are  broken  cannon  from  the  wreck  of  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  *'  Augusta,''  which  was  burned  and  blown 
up  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  Red  Bank,  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Opposite  is  a  pyramid  of  twenty- 
two  cannon-balls  from  the  same  source,  also  a  shell 
captured  at  Charleston  in  1865. 

John  Fulton  Reynolds. —An  equestrian  statue  of 
this  officer,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
in  July,  1868,  has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  ia  to  be 
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erected  oa  the  north  eaplaiiade  of  the  new  City  Hall,  |      Boldien'  Konoment,  Oirard  CoUege. — Tbia  tea* 
Broad  and  Filbert  Streete.  I  timoaial  stands  west  of  the  main  huildtng,  and  was 

Stephen  Oirard. — Sarcophagus  and  statue  in  vea-     constracted  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  to  cora- 
tibnle  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  huilding  of    memorate  those  graduates  of  the  lostitntion  who  fell 
Oinrd  College.     Erected  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia     in  the  civil  war.    Base  of  granite.    A  canopy  of 
to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  dedicated  upon  i  saadBtone,  sustained  by  four  pillars  at  the  conten, 
the  removal  of  the  remaina  of  Mr.  Qirard  from  the     aheltera  a  atatue  of  a  aoldier  at  rest,  in  white  marble. 
Holy  Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church,  July  80, 1860,  I  InacripUona  on  marble  t«blet8  are  M  (bllows: 
by   &  procession,  and  ceremonies  by 
memben  of  the  Uasontc  Order.    The 
statue  ia  of  fine  Italian  marble,  by  Qev- 
elot,  a  French  artist,  and  ia  a  wonder- 
fully faithful  liheneas  of  the  man. 

Frederiok  Graff,  superintendent  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Water-Works  frvm  1800  until  bis  death, 
April  13, 1S47,  had  been  so  faithful  and 
efficient  in  his  duty,  that  after  his  de- 
cease the  Councils  of  the  city  resolved 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  commemoration 
of  bis  services  near  the  scene  of  bia 
&ithful  labora.  The  monument  waa 
placed  in  Fairmount,  near  the  wheel- 
bouaea,  and  is  in  ahape  of  a  Gothic 
canopy,  richly  decorated,  within  which 
iaabnatof  Mr.  Oraff.  The  inacriptiooa 
are  as  follows : 


William  B.8ohlud«r.— This  gentle- 
man was  for  many  years  Grand  Tyler  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  Free 
and  Accepted  Maaons.  After  his  death, 
some  yeara  ago,  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
Keystone  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Maaons, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery.  It  is  peculiar 
in  appearance,  ia  of  a  triangular  form, 
has  upon  it  a  fine  alto-relief  bust  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Schoider,  and  is  appro- 
priately embetliahed  ivitb  aculptures  of  soldiebs'  honuhint  c 
Masonic  insignia. 

Thomaa  Godfrey  (inventor  of  the  mariners'  quad- 
rant; Laurel  Hill  Cemetery). — The  distinguished  in-  <*■ 
ventorof  the  marinera' quadrant,  a  citizen  of  Philadel-                                     "Er 
phia,  is  remembered  by  the  monument  erected  by  the                       w  p«'petmt«  ii 
Mercantile  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  sev- 

eralcititenain  1848.   It iHaplaincenolaphnf marblein  .^g  inihtUi 

the  obelisk  form,  about  ten  feet  high.    Near  the  top,  on  pnMmtiaD  > 

one  side,  is  the  figure  of  aship  in  full  sail.   The  inacrip- 

tioD  ia  appropriate,  with  the  name,  date,  and  particulars  ^^ 

of  Mr.  Oodfi«y's  wonderfUl  invention  and  discovery,     I  ndiu  diH  Vaoai 
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On  Iht  North  BIdt. 

***EqMciAlly  I  desire 

that  by  sTery  proper  meani  a  pure  attachment 

to  oor  Bepabllcan  Inititotioiit 

■hall  be  formed 

and  fostered 

in  the  mlnda  of  the  Scholars.* 

Egtxuljrom  the  wUl  of 

Stkpbeii  Gxeabd.** 

Om  tiu  EaM  Bids, 

**  Bobert  Oomwall,  Petenboiif . 

Joaeph  Riddle,  Bichmond. 

Adam  B.  Patton,  Mewbam. 

XdwlD  Merkle,  Fort  Darling. 

Joseph  T.  Newell,  Mllleo  Prlsoiu 

James  F.  Miller,  Libby  Prison. 

Philip  A.  W.  Banks,  George  Tanner, 

Hospftol. 

William  H.  Oallan,  Oamp  Brandywlne.** 

On  fA«  Weal  fiiifs. 

"Joseph  W.  Oswald,  James  D.  Smith, 

Charles  Logan,  George  Bitter, 

Bobert  Bnddock,  John  8.  Tyler, 

Antletam. 

John  B.  Scheets,  Oattysbarg. 

John  Boasinger,  W.  W.  Bayne, 

Ghancellorsville. 

James  Neeson,  Fredericksbnrg. 

Andrew  J.  HcIIiaTey,  Fair  Oaks. 

James  M  cNamee,  Mechanlosbnrg. 

Aognstns  D.  Goodwin,  Games  Mills. 

Samnel  LIUey,  WlUlamsbarg.*' 

Abraham  Lincoln. — ^This  statue,  which  stands  in 
the  East  Park,  near  Lemon  Hill,  was  erected  by  means 
of  contributions  made  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
a  movement  which  began  immediately  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President.  The  figure  is  of  bronze,  in 
a  sitting  position,  and  is  of  colossal  size,  being  nine 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  raised  upon  a  granite 
pedestal,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  are  emblems 
in  bronze.  Four  eagles  in  bronze  are  at  the  comers 
beneath.  The  statue  was  modeled  in  Rome  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  and  was  cast  at  Munich*  The  cost  was 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  unveiled 
Sept.  22, 1870,  the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation. 

On  the  South  Bide. 

••To 

Abbaham  LiBoour 

flnom  a  grateful  people.** 

On  ths  Korlh  Stds, 

••Let  ns  here  highly  resoWe 

That  the  goTemnient  of  the  people 

By  the  people 

And  for  the  people 

Shall  not  perish  f^om  the  Earth.** 

OmlhtEattBide. 

•*I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  the  States 
in  BabelUon  are  and  henceforth  shall  be  free.** 

OnlhtWett  Bide. 

••With  malic*  toward  none. 

With  charity  toward  all, 

With  flmness  in  tha  right  as  God  gives  ns  to  sea  the  right, 

Let  ns  finish  the  work  we  are  in.** 


David  M.  Lyle,  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment for  some  years,  was  very  popular  among  the  fire- 
men of  the  city.  After  his  death  they  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  subscription,  a  fine  full-length  statue  of 
himself  in  fireman's  costume.  It  was  publicly  dedi- 
cated by  a  procession  and  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  placed  in  Old  Oaks  Cemetery,  whence  it  was 
subsequently  removed. 

Frederick  Yon  Hnmboldt — Statue  monument  in 
bronze  stands  upon  a  bluff  in  the  East  Fairmoant 
Park,  facing  the  entrance  to  Girard  Avenue  bridge. 
It  was  erected  by  German  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in 
memory  of  the  great  German  scientist  and  phil- 
osopher. 

John  Fitoh  (inventor  of  the  steamboat). — John  F. 
Watson,  the  annalist,  took  great  interest  in  the  story 
of  the  unfortunate  John  Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat  His  original  intention  was  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  unlucky  genius 
from  Bardstown,  Ey.,  where  they  had  been  interred, 
to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery ;  but  being  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
erection  of  a  plain  marble  monument  to  his  memory 
at  Laurel  Hill.  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ground, 
and  not  far  from  the  Gkxifrey  monument. 

Tallow  Fever  Monnment  (North  Laurel  Hill).— 
A  fine  marble  monument,  with  proper  inscriptions, 
erected  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  1859,  in  memory 
of  men  and  women  citizens  who  volunteered  to  nurse 
the  sick  during  the  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
died  by  the  infection  taken  during  the  course  of  the 
performance  of  their  service.  It  is  inscribed,  **  In 
memory  of  the  Doctors,  Druggists,  and  Nurses  who 
volunteered  to  aid  the  sufferers  by  the  yellow  fever  at 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  died  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties." 

William  Tonng  BoroK  and  Julius  B.  Fried- 
lander. — Mr.  Burch  was  a  bookseller  and  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  was  active  and  generous  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Friedlander  was  the  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  first  teacher  of  sightless  unfortunates. 
Their  associates  of  the  institution  erected  these  monu* 
ments  to  their  memory  in  Laurel  Hill. 

Philadelphia  Fireman. — Life-size  statue  in  mar- 
ble, figure  in  the  fireman's  costume,  cut  by  Battin,  is 
in  Odd-Fellows'  Cemetery,  and  a  decoration  of  a  burial- 
lot  belonging  to  a  volunteer  fire  company. 

Morton  McMichael.— This  public-spirited  citizen 
was  identified  with  every  public  movement  that  could 
be  of  advantage  to  his  native  city  during  a  space  of 
fifty  years ;  an  eloquent  orator,  a  chaste  and  elegant 
writer,  and  a  steadfast  friend.  He  was  well  known 
for  his  genial  sentiment,  wit,  and  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition. After  his  death  his  friends  erected  to  his 
memory  a  statue  in  bronze  in  East  Fairmount  Park, 
representing  him  in  the  sitting  posture.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  and  an  easy  and  graceful  figure.  Upon 
the  pedestal  are  the  following  inscriptions : 
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On  Ike  Baai  (f^viK). 

**MOBTON  MoMlCHAKL.** 

OntK*  WmL 

*'Higli  Sheriff  of  tb« 

Oonnty  of  Philadelphia 

From  the  year  1843  until  the  year  184A. 


**  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia 
From  the  year  1866  antll  the  j 


year  1860. 


**  PrealdeBt  of  the 

FklrmouDt  Park  Oommiesion 

From  it!  organixation  Jane  3, 1867, 

UntU  the  day  of  hie  death.** 

OmOflfdrik. 

"An 

Honored  and  beloved 

Citlxen 

of 

Philadelphia." 

OniksSoMik. 

• 

**  In  oomraemoration  of  the 

Ciric  Mrricee  and  prltate 

Yirtneeof 

Morton  McMicbael 

This  monument  ii  erected 

By  hli  fellow  ciUaens 
AJ).  MDOOCLXXXII.»i 

Bajgamin  Fraziklin. — ^The  remains  of  the  illus- 
trious patriot  were  interred  in  Christ  Church  bury- 
ing-ground,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  in- 
cloeure.  The  vestry  of  Christ  Church  some  years 
ago  took  down  a  section  of  the  wall  immediately 
adjoining  the  grave,  and  the  tombstone  can  be  seen 
from  the  street.  It  is  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
character.  A  flat  stone  covers  the  grave,  and  it  was 
fashioned  according  to  his  own  request  in  his  will,  in 
which  he  said, — 

"I  wlih  to  be  buried  by  the  aide  of  my  wife,  if  it  may  be,  and  that  a 
marble  atone,  to  be  made  by  Ohambere,  6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  plain, 
with  onljr  a  amall  moulding  around  the  upper  edge,  and  thia  inacrip- 
tion: 

Bbijaxxn    % 

▲HD  >     FBAKKUir. 

Dkboeah    ) 

178-." 


tomb  of  Dr.  Franklin,  immediately  adjoining,  is  that 
of  his  daughter,  with  this  inscription : 


This  was  copied  upon  the  slab,  the  date  being  made 
1790. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  Christ  Church  that 
Deborah  Franklin  was  buried  there  Dec.  22,  1774, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  17th  of  April,  1790. 
At  the  head  of  the  Franklin  tomb  stand  two  dilapi- 
dated tombstones,  one  with  the  name  ''Francis  F., 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin,  deceased 
Nov.  21st,  1786,  aged  4  years,  1  month,  and  4  days ;" 
also  one  *'  in  memory  of  John  Read,"  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Franklin,  who  died  Sept.  2,  1724,  aged  forty- 
seven  years.  Some  years  ago,  in  digging  up  some  of 
the  g^ves  in  the  churchyard,  a  tombstone  was  dis- 
covered which  contained  the  name  of  Dennis  Frank- 
lin, a  child  who  died  at  an  early  age.    Near  the 


**  BlOHABO 
AND 

Babah 


} 


Baobs. 
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1  Morton  McMiohael  died  Jan.  S,  1ST9. 


1811. 

The  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  De- 
borah Franklin. 

Monuments  in  Christ  Church  Burying-Oround. 
— In  Christ  Church  Burying-Ground  will  also  be 
found  monuments  and  tombs  in  memory  of  distin- 
guished men,  erected  usually  by  their  families,  which 
may  be  worthy  of  notice.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

''John  Andrews,  D.D.,  late  ProTost  of  the  UniTersity  of  Penna.,  born 
April  2ltt,  1746;  died  March  29th,  1813. 

**  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  bom  in  Prince- 
ton, Mew  Jersey,  May  7th,  1774;  died  in  Phila.  28th  of  Jnly,  1833. 
Patria  vfetfagM  Lnidatuy 

**  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.D.,  Prof,  in  the  UniT.  of  Penna.,  died  Dec 
loth,  1816,  in  the  49th  year  of  hie  age.'* 

"  Philip  Benezet,  merchant,  died  Got.  13th,  1791,  aged  69  years.** 

**Charie8  Biddle,  Vice-President  of  Penna.,  died  — ,  1721.** 

''Dr.  Phlneas  Bond,  one  of  the  fonnden  of  the  Penna.  Hoqrital,  died 
Jnoe  11th,  1773,  aged  56  years.** 

**  Dr.  Thomaa  Bond,  also  a  founder  of  the  Hospital,  who  practiced 
Physic  and  Saigery  with  signal  reputation  and  success  nearly  ))alf  a 
century.  Lamented  and  beloved  by  many.  Bespected  and  esteemed 
by  all,  and  adorned  by  literary  honora  sustained  by  him  with  dignity. 
He  departed  this  life  March  26th,  1784,  aged  72  years.** 

"Samuel  F.  Bradford,  Printer  and  publisher,  died  April  8th,  1837, 
aged  61  years.** 

'*  Edward  Bnrd,  Prottionotary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died  July  a4th, 
183S,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.** 

''Matthew  Clarkson,  Alderman  and  Mayor,  died  Oct  6th,  1800,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age.** 

"  Commodore  Eichard  Dale,  of  the  BeTolutionary  Navy,  born  Not. 
6th,  1766 ;  died  Feb.  24, 1826.  An  honest  man,  an  Incorruptible  patriot, 
in  all  his  relations  a  Christian  without  Guile.  He  departed  this  life  in 
the  triumph  and  hope  well  founded,  and  of  that  Blessedness  which  await 
all  who  like  him  die  in  the  Lord.** 

"John  Dnnlap,  Printer  and  Publisher,  died  Nor.  27th,  1812,  aged  66 
years.** 

"Michael  Hillegas,  Treasurer  of  the  U.  8.  during  the  BeTolution, 
died  Sept.  29th,  1804,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.** 

"Mijor  Wm.  Jackson,  Secretary  of  Presd.  Washington,  bom  March 
9th,  1769,  died  Dec.  17th,  1828.** 

"Kliiabeth  Willing  Jackson,  his  wife,  bom  March  27th,  1768,  died 
Aug.  6th,  1868.** 

"  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  Architect  of  Christ  Church,  and  founder  of 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  died  Jany  11th,  1772,  aged  88  yean.** 

"Thomas  Lawrence,  An  eminent  Merchant,  A  faithful  Counsellor, 
An  active  Magistrate  of  Penna.,  whoee  priTato  Tirtues  endeared  him  to 
his  friends;  whose  publick  conduct  gained  him  respect  and  esteem. 
Szpecting  eTttriasting  life  he  ended  this,  during  his  9th  Mayoral^  of 
this  City,  the  25th  day  of  April,  MDCCLIIII.,  Aged  64  years.** 

"John  Patterson,  A  native  of  Ireland,  Formerly  an  Officer  in  the 
British  Army,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Berolution  Collector  of  Customs 
in  the  port  of  Phila.,  died  Feby  — ,  1798,  aged  —  years.** 

"  Chandler  Price,  Merchant,  died  Dec.  27th,  1827,  aged  62  yefti.** 

"  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died 
Apl  9th,  1813,  aged  68  years.  *  Well  done  good  and  faithftil  serrant, enter 
thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  lord,*  Matt  25  c.  23  T.** 

"  William  Tilghman,  LL.D.,  who  departed  this  life  30th  of  April  A.  D. 
1827.  Inrested  with  the  Office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Penna.,  lu  whioh  for 
upwards  of  20  years  he  Imparted  a  lustre  rarely  equaled,  nerer  sur- 
passed, iBT.  71.*' 

"  Commodore  Thomas  Traztun,  of  the  BeTolntlonary  Na?7,died  May 
5, 1822,  aged  67  years.** 

"BeT.  Bird  Wilson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  born  at  Carlisle,  Penna.,  Jany  8th* 
1777,  died  New  York,  Apl  14,  1869.  Appointed  Pxeed  Judge  to  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  7th  Diet,  of  Penna,  A.  D.  1802.    Be- 
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■igoed  after  17  jfc«n  fidthftal  Mrrio*  to  eater  into  Holy  Orden,  Ordained 
Presbyter  A.  D.  1820,  Hector  of  St  Jalin*s  Church,  Norrietown,  Elected 
Profeeeor  of  Systematic  Dirinity  in  the  Oenl  Theological  Seminary  Prot 
Epieoopal  Cbarch,  A.  D.  1822,  Resigned  A.  D.  17A0.** 

In  the  yard  attached  to  Christ  Church  huilding  are 
many  interesting  tomhs.  Among  them  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Graeme,  died  Sept.  4, 1772,  aged  eighty-four 
years, — 

**Tbe  Bonl  that  liTed  within  this  crumbling  duat 
In  every  act  was  Eminently  Jaet, 
Feaceftil  through  Life.    As  peaceful,  too,  in  Death. 
Without  one  pang  he  rendered  bade  his  breath.** 

Near  him  lies  his  daughter,  Lady  Ann  Keith,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Keith,  who  died  July  81,  a.d.  1740, 
aged  sixty-five  years;  also  near  him  Dr.  Graeme's 
daughter,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson, 
wife  of  Hugh  Henry  Ferguson,  died  1801, — 

**EUn caused  thU  stone  to  be  laid 

Waits  with  resignation  and  humble  hope 

Tor  reunion  with  her  friend 

In  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence.** 

Bey.  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  "  Bom  in  North  Brit- 
ain, educated  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  departed 
this  life  Sept.  14, 1798,  aged  sixty-six. 

**  A  truly  honest  man. 
Reader  who  ee*r  thou  art, 
StriTO  to  attain  this  ohamcter. 

**  A  wlt*s  a  feather  and  a  chlers  a  rod ; 
An  honest  man*s  the  noblest  work  of  Qod.*' 

"  Bev.  John  Waller  James,  rector  of  this  church, — 

**  I  know  that  my  redeemer  lireth.** 

The  following  inscription  is  upon  a  family  vault: 

•*  The  Family  Vault  of  William  White 

And  Robert  Morris;  The  latter  of  whom 

Was  fluancivr  of  the  United  States 

During  the  ReTolution— died  the  8th 

Hay,  1806.    Aged  73  years:  The 

former  Rector  of  this  Church  A  Bishop 

Of  the  Dioceee,  died  on  the  17th  of  July,  1838, 

Aged  88  years,  3  months,  and  13  days.** 

Within  the  church  are  the  following  tombs : 

Dr.  Robert  Jenney,  rector,  died  Jan.  6, 1762,  aged  slxty-flre  yean,  and 
his  wife*  Joanna  Sliiabeth,  who  died  six  days  after  his  burial,  aged 
slz^-fonr  years. 

ReT.  Richard  Peters,  D  J).,  rector  of  Christ  Church  and  8t  Peter's, 
died  July  10, 1778. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Warsom,  Esq.,  **  One  of  His  Msjeaty  *s  Council  of  the 
Island  of  Barbadoea.  Nature  had  been  bountifnl  to  him.  His  educa- 
tion was  liberal.  His  principles  in  regard  to  Church  and  State  Orthodox 
and  Constitutional.  In  the  relations  of  husband  and  father  he  was  kind, 
tender,  and  truly  affeotionate.  His  monmftil  widow,  in  respectftil  testi- 
mony of  his  Coiijugal,  Paternal,  and  other  Excellencies,  dedicatee  this 
stone.  Born  in  Barbadoes,  a.d.  1701,  died  in  Philadelphia,  a.d.  1788, 
aged  86  yean.** 

St  Peter's  Chnrchyard.~-On  the  outer  eastern 
wall  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Third  and  Pine  Streets, 
are  several  tablets  bearing  inscriptions;  among  them 
are  the  following : 

To  the  memory  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Blackwell,  D.D.,  one  of  the  mlnia- 
ten  of  the  United  Churches  ttom  1781  to  1811,  bom  Hay  8, 1748;  died 
February,  1881,  aged  83  years. 

ReT.  Jacob  Duehft,  formerly  rector,  died  Jan.  8, 1798,  aged  69  years, 
II  months,  and  3  days. 


Oeoige  Mifflin  Dallas,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  bom  July 
10, 1792;  died  Dec.  1, 1864. 

ReT.  James  Abercrombie,  D.D.,  long  assistant  minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St  Peter's,  died  June  26, 1841,  aged  83  years  and  6  months. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  scholar  and  fluander,  bom  Jan.  8, 1786 ;  died  Feb. 
27, 1844. 

Charles  J.  Biddle,  his  son,  captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  colonel  of  the 
Biicktail  Regiment  of  PennsylTanIa  during  tlie  Civil  war,  died  Oct.  I, 
1873,  aged  66  years. 

Beojamin  Chew,  chief  Justice  of  PennsylTanta  before  the  ReTolution, 
died  Jan.  20, 1810,  aged  87  yean  and  10  days. 

Alexander  JamM  Dallas,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Trsasnry  and  of 
War  under  the  United  States  GoTerament,  Attorney-General  of  Peon- 
sylTanla,  died  Jan.  16, 1817. 

Joeeph  R.  IngeraoU,  lawyer  and  member  of  Gongrces,  bora  June  14, 
1786;  died  Feb.  20, 1868. 

Dr.  James  Woodhouse,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  UniTerslty  of  Penn- 
sylTanIa, died  June  4, 1800,  aged  39  years  and  6  months.    ^ 

Monimients  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.— Beside 
the  pablic  monumentu  already  noted,  there  are  many 
memorials  of  eminent  citizens  erected  by  their  families 
or  friends  which  are  worthy  of  mention.  Jacob  Ridg- 
way,  who,  next  to  Stephen  Girard,  was,  in  his  time, 
considered  the  richest  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  sleeps 
beneath  an  altar-tomb.  A  monament  in  memory  of 
William  Henry  Drayton,  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  who  died  Sept  3, 1779, 
will  attract  attention.  It  is  a  single  shaft  of  marble, 
having  apon  it  the  sculptured  laurel  wreath  and  the 
arms  of  South  Carolina.  Commodore  Alexander 
Murray,  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  died  Oct  26, 
1821,  aged  sixty -six  years.  Commodore  Isaac  Hull, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  of  the  war  of  1812,  hero  in 
the  fight  between  the  frigates  "Constitution"  and 
"  Guerriere,"  a  splendid  altar-tomb  in  the  Roman 
style,  with  an  effigy  of  an  American  eagle  defending 
the  American  colors  perched  upon  the  centre.  Com- 
modore Hull  died  Feb.  18, 1848.  Altar-tomb  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Chief  Justice  Thomas  McKean,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  president  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
died  June  24, 1817.  William  Short,  the  United  States 
minister  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  Spain,  the  first 
officer  appointed  by  President  Washington.  A  pyra- 
mid of  marble.  Mr.  Short  died  Dec.  14, 1849.  Oscar 
Douglass,  a  Philadelphia  fireman,  who  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  wall  while  discharging  his  duty  as  a 
fireman  in  Market  Street,  above  Third,  Jan.  14, 1841. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Company  and  the  Light  Artillery  Company,  Wash- 
ington Grays. 

The  number  of  clergymen  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  is 
very  great,  and  their  graves  are  marked  by  tombs  and 
monuments.  Among  them  may  be  named  the  fol- 
lowing: Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Board- 
man,  Rev.  George  Chandler,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Jones, 
Presbyterians ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Clemson,  Rev.  G.  A.  Dur- 
borrow,  Rev.  James  H.  Fowles,  Rev.  Kingston  God- 
dard.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  Rev.  James  Wiltbank, 
Rev.  John  Gordon  Maxwell,  and  Rt  Rev.  Alonzo 
Potter,  Episcopalians;  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin  and 
Rev.  Solomon  Higgins,  Methodists ;  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Demme,  Lutheran ;  Rev.  A.  De  Gillette,  Baptist 

Frederick  Graff,  the  originator  and  designer  of  the 
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Fairmoant  Water- Workn,  who  is  commemorated  by  a 
Oothic  canopy  monument  and  bust  at  Fairmount,  lies 
buried  near  the  centre  of  Old  Laurel  Hill,  and  has  an 
appropriate  monument.  Near  the  Schuylkill  a  wind- 
ing path  down  the  hill  leads  to  a  tomb  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  massive  Egyptian 
granite  floorway.  Above  it  trees  rise  from  the  surface 
soil.  This  rock- tomb  is  the  burying-place  of  the  Kane 
fiunily.  Within  are  the  remains  of  Judge  John  K. 
Kane,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  died  Feb. 
21, 1858,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  his  sons,  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  died  at  Havana,  Feb. 
16, 1857,  and  Gen.  Thomas  Leiper  Kane,  of  the  Union 
army,  died  Dec.  26, 1888. 

There  are  also  many  splendid  memorials  of  eminent 
citizens.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing :  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  Lavalette,  monu- 
ment enriched  with  naval  emblems ;  Joseph  S.  Lewis, 
altar-tomb,  which  is  a  fine  bas-relief  view  of  the 
Fairmount  Water- Works,  in  the  establishment  of 
which  Mr.  Lewis,  as  a  member  of  the  watering  com- 
mittee of  Councils,  was  largely  instrumental.  The 
Disston  mausoleum  is  a  large  and  very  handsome 
marble  building,  conspicuous  in  appearance,  and 
placed  in  a  commanding  situation. 

Ferdinand  Rudolph  Hassler,  a  man  of  science, 
director  of  the  United  States  coast  survey  from  1816 
to  1832,  is  commemorated  by  a  massive  rock  of  rough 
marble,  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  and  urn,  and  sit- 
uate near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Near  to  it  is 
a  piece  of  work  somewhat  similar, — a  rough  block  of 
marble,  surmounted  by  a  lyre  and  urn  and  tablet,  to 
the  memory  of  Joseph  C.  Neal,  humorist  and  journal- 
ist and  author. 

A  beautiful  statue  monument  in  white  marble  rep- 
resents a  woman  clasping  two  babes  in  her  anns.  It 
is  a  portrait  group  executed  by  Henry  Demchowski 
Saunders,  a  Polish  sculptor,  in  memory  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

Tlie  Swedes'  Clmrch  burying-ground,  on  Delaware 
Avenue,  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  dates  from  1698. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  in  this  ground 
is  the  tombstone  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornitholo- 
gist, which  has  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Weat  Laurel  HOL — This,  the  latest  cemetery  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia,  has  not  yet  attained  the 
amount  of  monumental  ornament  to  be  met  with  in 
older  grounds.  The  remains  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  first  American  novelist,  lie  under  a  plain 
stone,  which  marked  the  original  place  of  his  burial. 
Upon  the  highest  circle  in  the  inclosure  lies  the  body 
of  Col.  Ulric  Dahlgren,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Union 
army,  who  was  killed  near  Bichmond,  Va.,  March, 
1864.  It  is  intended  to  erect  to  his  memory  at  this 
point  a  statue  in  bronse.  The  remains  of  Justice 
Grier,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  lie  upon 
the  hill-side,  with  a  costly  monument.  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  a  merchant,  is  commemorated  by  a  splendid 
shaft  of  Aberdeen  granite. 


Hood  Cemetery  (formerly  the  Lower  Bnrymg- 
Oronnds,  Oermantown).— In  this  ground  He  the 
bodies  of  Qen,  James  Agew  and  Col.  Bird,  of  the 
British  army,  who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  G^r- 
mantown.  A  plain  stone  was  placed  over  their  re- 
mains some  years  ago  by  John  F.  Watson.  In  this 
cemetery  lie  the  remains  of  William  Hood  and  his 
wife,  in  a  vault  prepared  by  himself,  over  which  is 
the  following  inscription : 

**  Wm.  Hood, 

Born  Philadelphia, 

September  2nd,  1786, 

Died,  Parle, 
January  18th,  I860.** 

"ElisaA.Hood, 
Bom  Augiut  18th,  1783, 
Died  Aagnat  16th,  ISM^" 

Some  of  the  stones  in  this  ground  are  very  old. 
The  dates  run  back  to  1700.  In  one  of  the  vaults 
repose  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Christian  F.  Post. 
The  slab  contains  this  inscription  : 

"  In  Memory  of 
Chriittan  Frederick  Pout, 
MiMrionary  for  Propogatinff  the  Goepel 
Among  the  Indiana 
In  the  Wectem  Oonntry, 
On  the  Ohio,  at  Labrador, 
On  the  Mueiqueto  Shore, 

In  Korth  America. 

In  the  Goepel  40  yean  with 

Distinguiahed  seal,  prudence, 

And  ability, 
He  departed  thle  life  on  the 
First  day  of  May,  1785, 
Aged  76.** 

The  modern  gravestones  are  handsome.  One  of 
the  finest  covers  the  remains  of  Capt.  John  S.  Jones, 
once  of  the  merchant  service,  who  died  Aug.  10, 1855. 
It  is  an  altar-tomb. 

Mount  Moriah. — In  this  ground,  principally  by 
removal  from  other  burying-grounds,  are  the  tombs 
of  men  of  considerable  distinction  in  their  time. 
The  Baptists  have  a  portion  of  the  cemetery  for  their 
own  dead,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions: 

**  FInt  Baptkt  OkHrek,— In  memory  of  Mr.  Abel  Morgan,  Baptiit  min- 
liter,  who  departed  this  life  Deor  ye  16th,  1722,  in  ye  49th  year  of  hie 
age.** 

**  The  Ber.  Mr.  Jenkln  Jonea,  late  mlniater  of  the  Baptist  Ohnrch  in 
thia  olty,  in  which  station  he  aerred  36  years.    Died  July  6, 1709.** 

**  Ber.  Henry  Holoomb,  D.D.,  ordained  Sept  11, 1785.  He  was  an  oflB- 
cer  of  the  Army  of  the  BeTolution,  and  a  member  of  the  Sonth  Carolina 
OonTenUon  which  approTed  the  Federal  Gonstitntion.  Died  May  22nd, 
1824.** 

**  In  memory  of  Bar.  Morgan  Edwarda,  A.M.,  paator  of  the  flrat  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Phila.  for  11  yean.   Died  June  28th,  1796,  aged  73  yean.** 

**  Ber.  Thomas  Ustlck,  A.M.,  who  was  upwards  of  20  yean  minister  of 
the  first  Baptiat  Church  of  Phlla.    Died  April  18, 1808.** 

**  Bar.  Wm.  Bogers,  D J>.,  pastor  of  the  flnt  Baptist  Church,  ordained 
1772.  Died  April  7, 1824.  In  memory  of  their  affectionate  remembrance 
of  a  fldthfbl  pastor  and  of  his  serrloes  the  flnt  Baptist  Church  hare 
erected  this  monument  to  his  endearing  memory.** 

Other  ministers  lie  in  this  cemetery,  among  them 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  Methodist  Protestant,  and 
Rev.  Newton  Heston,  Methodist  Episcopal  divine. 
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Commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  of  the  United  States 
nsYjf  who  died  Dec.  10, 1845,  is  commemorated  by  a 
simple  slab.  Commodore  Peter  Tonier  lies  near  him. 
The  lot  of  the  National  Guards  contains  a  monu- 
ment surmounted  by  the  bronse  figure  of  a  soldier. 
When  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Asylum  was  abandoned,  the  remains  of  the 
seamen  and  officers  were  removed  to  Mount  Moriah. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  forty  bodies,  and  each 
is  marked  by  a  separate  gravestone.  One  of  them  is 
"  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Johnson,  who  died  July 
12,  1851,  aged  one  hundred  years."  Some  of  the 
family  monuments  are  very  handsome.  That  of  John 
J.  Jones,  of  West  Philadelphia,  has  a  colossal  marble 
statue  of  "Time"  upon  a  base  of  granite  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  Robert  P.  King,  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, who  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cemetery 
Company,  lies  near  a  massive  base  of  white  marble 
surmounted  by  a  marble  cross.  He  died  Sept.  27, 
1868.  Among  the  tombs  of  soldiers  is  that  of  Jo- 
seph C.  Reynolds,  private  in  Company  D,  Ninety- 
first  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  he  has  an 
altar  tombstone,  on  the  face  of  which  are  carved  in 
relief  a  musket,  knapsack,  cartouch-box,  and  haver- 
sack. He  died  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Va.  Upon  the  tomb  is 
the  sentence : 

**  Mother,  one  of  ne  onght  to  go. 
Why  not  me?*' 

Other  memorials  are  of  Col.  John  W.  Moore,  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  and  Two  Hundred  "and  Third  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  killed  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher; 
Lieut-Col.  George  W.  Hawkins,  Ninety-seventh  Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  killed  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  Oct.  28, 1864 ;  Col.  George  C.  Spear,  killed  May 
8, 1868.  A  striking  memorial  is  that  erected  by  Wil- 
liam Wheatley,  the  actor,  in  memory  of  the  Gale 
sisters,  who  were  burned  to  death  by  an  accident  at 
the  Continental  Theatre  in  1861 : 

**  Id  meinoiy  of  the  Gttle  rieten, 

Both, 
died  Sept.  17th,  1861,  aged  16  yean. 

Zella, 
died  Sept  Sftth,  1801,  aged  17  yean. 

Adeooa, 
died  Sept.  16, 1861,  aged  19  yean. 

Haonah, 
dird  Sept.  15, 1861.  aged  22  yean. 

Strangen  who  through  thli  dty  of  the  dead. 

With  thoaghtftil  eonl  and  feeling  heart  may  tread, 

Paiiie  here  a  moment:  thuoe  who  sleep  below 

With  earelen  ear  ne*er  heard  a  tale  of  woe. 

Tonr  ilaten,  flUr  and  yonng,  together  raet 

Id  Mddeet  alnmber  on  aarth*e  klud  breaat, 

Tom  ont  of  life  in  one  dlMttroot  hour. 

The  roee  nniblded  to  the  bndding  flower. 

Life  did  Dot  part  them,— Death  might  not  dirlde. 

They  liTed,  they  loTed,  they  perished  side  by  side. 

O'er  doom  like  this  let  kindly  f<«llngB  shed 

The  sofleet  tean  that  monm  the  early  fled. 

Tor  whom,  loet  ohildren  of  another  land. 

This  marble  raised  by  weeping  friendship'fe  hand. 

To  oe— to  ftitnre  times  remains  to  tell 

How  ereo  in  death  they  luTed  oadAother  well. 


With  a  mother'^  tearfhl  bleselng 
Thqr  sleep  beneath  the  sod; 
Her  dearest  earthly  treasures 
Bestored  again  to  Ood.** 

Mount  VemoiL — ^The  remains  of  Gen.  William 
Knox  were  removed  from  Christ  Church  ground  to 
this  cemetery.  Commodore  Robert  Ritchie  and  Col. 
Van  Leer  are  also  interred  here. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  monuments  is  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Gardel  family,  a  pyramidical  structure  of 
brown  stone,  decorated  at  the  base  with  several  life* 
like  statutes  of  marble.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country. 

In  the  burial-ground  of  the  Third  (Old  Pine 
Street)  Presbyterian  ClmrolL,  part  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  Firnt  Church,  is  a  tablet  erected  to  the 
memory  of  David  Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, who  died  June  26, 1796,  and  was  originally 
interred  in  a  mausoleum  adjoining  the  garden  of  his 
dwelling,  northwest  comer  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets ; 
and  a  fine  monument  in  memory  of  Capt.  Charles 
Ross,  of  the  City  Troop,  erected  by  that  organization. 
It  is  particularly  distinguishable  by  reason  of  the 
bronze  helmet  and  military  trophies  on  the  top,  those 
being  the  first  monumental  devices  of  that  metal  put 
up  in  Philadelphia. 

In  St  Stephen's  Ohnroh  (Protestant  Epiaeopal), 

on  Tenth  Street,  below  Market,  is  a  very  elegant 
monument,  surmounted  by  a  group  of  four  figures, 
cut  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Steinhauser,  and 
erected  by  Edward  Shippen  Burd,  in  memory  of 
members  of  his  family.  It  is  a  splendid  work  of  art, 
and  is  executed  in  pure  white  marble. 

In  the  churchyard  of^St.  Mary's  (Boman  Cath* 
olio)  Chnrch,  Fourth  Street,  below  Prune,  are  tombs 
to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  Barry,  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary navy,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  once  member 
of  Congress. 

Woodlands  Cemetery  is  adorned  with  many  fine 
monuments,  and  many  of  them  elaborate  and  costly. 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  Drexel  mausoleum, 
erected  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  Francis  M. 
Drezel.  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  one  of  the  largest  tomb  structures  in  the 
country.  In  this  cemetery  is  the  tomb  of  Lieut  John 
T.  Greble,  the  first  ofilcer  of  the  United  States  army 
killed  in  the  civil  war.  It  is  designed  in  exquisite 
taste.  Among  other  conspicuous  memorials  in  this 
ground  are  the  monuments  and  tombs  of  Admiral 
Charles  Stewart,  "Old  Ironsides,"  of  the  United 
States  navy ;  Commodore  David  Porter,  United  States 
navy;  Maj.-Ghn.  David  B.  Birney,  United  States 
army,  during  the  civil  war;  and  a  fine  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  David  Jayne,  a  well-known  busi- 
ness man. 

Monument  Cemetery. — One  of  the  finest  memo- 
rials in  Monument  Cemetery  was  erected,  shortly  after 
the  ground  was  opened,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Delamater  Caldwell.  It  was  erected  in  pursuance  of 
directions  left  in  his  will,  and  is  an  expensive  piece 
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of  work.    It  towen  conspicuously  among  the  memo- 
rials in  the  ground. 

The  tomb  of  the  Sartain  family  is  of  brown  stone, 
and  in  the  Egyptian  style.  On  the  front  is  a  white 
marble  die  with  the  figure  of  "  Grief"  in  relief.  On 
the  panel  in  the  rear  is  the  following  striking  in- 
scription : 

M onttroas  and  Mm  in  fonn. 

But  true  and  Baaaliful  In  promlte, 

Wladom,  and  loTe,  with  sarage  foroa  allied. 

The  plan,  the  pnrpoee,  and  the  meant. 

The  thonght  and  will  of  God  aebtoTed, 

Through  dlidpline  of  Pain  1 

Tigilant,  Belentlees,  Tet  Beneficent  law, 

Not  angiy,  cmel,  or  capridona. 

Pain  if  not  poniahment,  and  there  is 

No  death. 
The  world's  hope  hat  waits  the  Great 

Atonement 

Bach  aerrtng  to  his  brother's  nee  and 

Sofforing  for  his  sin  and  the  dirlne  for  all, 

And  the  sacrifice  shall  not  cease, 

Nor  Jostice  reign 

Until 

Faith  stands  rendered  into  Knowledge 

And  worahip  Incorporates  with  work ; 

Till  the  world's  life  obeys  it«  Science 

And  man  is  organised  into  Unity 

With  man,  with  Nature,  and  with  God. 

UniTerse  is  one ; 

Beconcillation  is  Redemption. 

Harmon  J  Is  Heaven, 

The  Mystefy  Hidden  from  the  Agee. 

Bandered  by  this  Key. 

The  Sphinx  shall  perish. 

The  Carse  cease,  and  death  and  Hell 

Be  swallowed  np 

In 

Victory." 

The  Association  for  the  Belief  of  Sick  and  Dis- 
abled Firemen  has  a  conspicuous  monument  above  a 
vault  A  white  marble  panel-case  has  at  the  comers 
representations  of  fire-plugs.  The  shaft  rising  above 
bears  upon  the  face  in  relief  the  horn,  spanner,  and 
torch.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  sleep  below 
and  the  dates  of  their  deaths  are  on  the  sides.  The 
Diligent  Fire-Engine  Company  has  a  neat  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Marcus  Rink,  a  member 
killed  at  the  same  time  with  Oscar  Douglas  (who  lies 
in  Laurel  Hill)  by  the  falling  of  a  wall  at  the  fire  in 
Market  Street,  near  Third,  Jan.  23, 1841. 

A  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Daniel 
8.  Stellwagon,  master  in  the  United  States  navy, 
born  Nov.  6, 1774,  died  Nov.  16,  1828,  has  elaborate 
inscriptions  setting  forth  his  services  to  his  country. 
The  base  is  in  panels.  Above  these  is  a  rough  rock 
upon  which  is  represented  sea-weeds,  etc.,  and  upon 
which  the  shaft  resembles  a  light-house  with  look- 
out lantern,  etc.  A  figure  of  *'  Hope"  crowns  this 
unique  memorial.  Lieut.-CoI.  Thomas  S.  Martin,  of 
the  Eleventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
killed  at  Bull  Run,  Aug.  30, 1862,  is  commemorated 
by  a  white  marble  shaft.  The  remains  of  Frederick 
J.  Roberts,  who  died  Oct.  13, 1844,  are  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  by  the  Washington  Grays. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 
FIREMEN,  FIRE  COMPANIES,  AND  LARGE   FIRES. 

Before  1695  no  public  measures  were  taken  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  in  that  year,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  petitioned  Governor  Markham  and  the  Council 
to  pass  a  law  providing  them  with  ladders  and  leather 
buckets.  The  Provincial  Legislature,  regarding  the 
petition  a  reasonable  one,  passed  a  bill  in  1696  for 
preventing  accidents  at  fires  in  the  towns  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Castle,  and  for  preventing  and  ex- 
tinguishing fires.  By  this  act  the  inhabitants  were 
prohibited  from  cleaning  their  chimneys  by  burning 
them  out,  and  foul  chimneys  were  forbidden  under  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings.  Each  householder  was 
directed  to  keep  at  his  dwelling  "  a  swab,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long,"  and  a  bucket  or  pail,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  accidents  by  fire,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
shillings,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  smoke  tobacco 
in  the  streets,  day  or  night,  under  a  penalty  of  twelve 
pence.  The  fines  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  leather  buckets  and  other  instruments  or 
engines  for  the  public  use  in  the  extinguishment  of 
fires.  A  similar  law  was  passed  in  1700,  which  pro- 
vided  for  **  two  leathern  buckets,"  and  re-enacted  in 
1701,  with  an  additional  clause  directing  the  magis- 
trates to  procure  '*  six  or  eight  good  hooks  for  tearing 
down  houses  on  fire." 

With  this  primitive  fire  department  the  good  citi- 
zens of  the  town  were  content  to  rest  until  1718,  when 
Abraham  Bickley,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  after- 
ward a  prominent  city  ofScial,  off*ered  a  fire-engine  to 
the  city,  which  he  probably  imported  from  England. 
The  city  purchased  this  engine  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  it  continued  to  be  its  greatest  defense 
against  fire  until  1831. 

George  Claypoole,  in  July,  1729,  was  employed  to 
keep  the  city  fire-engine  in  good  repair  and  make 
monthly  trials  of  it  at  an  annual  salary  of  three 
pounds,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain 
after  an  experience  of  only  one  month,  Richard  Ar- 
mitt  was  given  the  contract.  In  1730  the  citizens, 
with  the  aid  of  Bickley's  engine,  attempted  to  subdue 
a  large  fire  on  Fish  bourn's  wharf,  below  Walnut 
Street.  The  fire  gained  great  headway,  and  at  one 
time  threatened  to  destroy  the  city.  It  crossed  Water 
Street,  burned  the  buildings  of  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
and  destroyed  property  altogether  valued  at  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  destructive  conflagration  warned 
the  authorities  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  more 
adequate  fire  apparatus,  and  accordingly,  in  April, 
1730,  the  city  authorized  the  purchase  of  three  more 
engines,  four  hundred  buckets,  and  twenty-five  hooks. 
One  of  the  new  engines  was  made  in  Philadelphia  by 
Anthony  Nicholls,  and  the  other  two  were  procured 
in  England.  In*  January,  1731,  the  latter  arrived, 
with  two  hundre<^and  fifty  buckets,  the  remainder 
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being  made  in  the  city  from  a  sample  furnished  by 
Thomas  Oldman  at  nine  shillings  each.  A  trial  of 
the  engine  built  in  the  city  was  made  in  January, 
1733,  and  a  local  chronicler  says  that  it  *'  played  water 
higher  than  the  highest  in  this  city  had  from  London." 
The  leather  fire- buckets  were  ordered  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  court-house,  and  the  engines  were  stationed  as 
follows :  One  at  the  great  meeting-house  yard,  south- 
west corner  of  High  and  Second  Streets ;  one  at  Fran- 
cis Jones'  lot,  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  Streets; 
and  the  old  engine  in  a  corner  of  the  Baptist  Meeting 
yard,  in  Second  Street  near  Arch. 

In  December,  1733,  Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
contained  an  article  on  fires  and  the  mode  of  extin- 
guishing them.  On  Feb.  4,  1735,  the  same  paper 
contained  a  communication  signed  "  A.  A,**  (probably 
Anthony  Atwood,  a  well-known  citizen)  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  fires  and  their  extinguishment.  The 
writer  sets  out  by  stating  that  in  consequence  of 
lameness  of  his  hand  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  that 
kind  of  assistance  which  at  fires  is  so  cheerfully  ac- 
corded by  the  citizens  generally,  but  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  extend  what  aid  he  can  in  the  way  of  useful 
suggestions.  He  said  the  city  had  engines  enough, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  town  there  was  not  water  suf- 
ficient "to  keep  the  pumps  going  for  a  half-hour 
together."  At  the  same  time  he  advised  the  formation 
of  fire  companies.  Shortly  after  these  suggestions 
were  made  the  houses  of  "  Budd's  long  row,"  on  Front 
Street  above  the  Drawbridge,  took  fire,  and  threatened 
the  destruction  of  a  large  fimount  of  property.  At- 
tention was  again  called  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  method  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  fire 
companies  were  again  suggested.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1786,  the  Union  Fire  Company  was 
established,  mainly  through  the  active  efforts  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The  Union  Fire  Company  was  an  association  for 
mutual  assistance.  Each  member  agreed  to  furnish, 
at  his  own  expense,  six  leather  buckets  and  two  stout 
linen  bags,  each  marked  with  his  name  and  the  name 
of  the  company,  which  he  was  to  bring  to  every  fire. 
The  buckets  were  for  carrying  water  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  and  the  bags  were  to  receive  and  hold  property 
which  was  in  danger,  to  save  it  from  risk  of  theft. 
The  members  pledged  themselves  to  repair  to  any 
place  in  danger  upon  an  alarm  of  fire  with  their  ap- 
paratus. Some  were  to  superintend  the  use  of  the 
water,  others  were  to  stand  at  the  doors  of  houses  in 
danger,  and  to  protect  the  property  from  theft.  On 
an  alarm  of  fire  at  night  it  was  agreed  that  lights 
should  be  placed  in  the  windows  of  houses  of  mem- 
bers near  the  fire  "in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and 
to  enable  their  friends  to  give  them  more  speedy  and 
effectual  assistance."  The  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  thirty.  Eight  meetings  were  held  annually. 
At  each  meeting  there  was  a  supper  costing  three 
shillings.  Members  who  came  lat^  were  fined  one 
shilling.    Members  who  did  notrcome  at  all  were 


fined  four  shillings.  There  was  a  treasurer,  but  no 
president,  of  the  company.  Each  member  served 
in  turn  during  a  month  as  clerk,  in  which  time  he 
notified  his  associates  of  the  meeting,  inspected  their 
buckets  and  bags,  and  when  they  were  not  in  good 
order  reported  the  fact  to  the  company.  Upon  this 
plan,  with  slight  variations,  all  the  fire  companies  of 
Philadelphia  were  conducted  until  long  after  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

At  this  time  engines  and  buckets  were  the  only  avail- 
able apparatus,  as  pumps  were  few,  and  the  supply  of 
water  scant.  The  engine  of  the  Union  Company,  it 
is  believed,  was  imported  from  England,  as  were  also 
those  of  the  other  companies  formed  down  to  1768.^ 

The  engine  of  the  Union  Company  was  probably 
kept  in  a  house  in  Grindstone  Alley,  which  runs  north 
from  Market  Street  to  Church  Alley,  west  of  Second 
Street.  Among  its  early  members  were  Isaac  Paschal, 
Samuel  Powell,  William  Rawle,  and  Samuel  Syme. 

The  membership  of  the  Union  being  limited  to  thirty 
persons,  before  the  end  of  the  year  another  company 
was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Fellowship  Fire 
Company,  with  thirty-five  members.  Its  constitution 
was  dated  Jan.  1, 1738,  and  its  house  was  situated  on 
a  lot  belonging  to  the  Friends'  Meeting,  on  Second 
Street,  near  Market  The  fire-ladder  was  kept  under 
the  eaves  of  the  butchers'  shambles,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  market-house,  near  the  meal-market;  there 
were  also  seven  ladders  in  various  other  places. 

In  1742  the  members  of  the  Fellowship  Fire  Com- 
pany were  Isaac  Williams,  Obadiah  Eldridge,  Jacob 
Shoemaker,  Jonathan  Zane,  William  Moode,  Thomas 

Hine,  £>iward  Catherall,  George  Sharswood, 

Hewes,  John  Jones,  Jr.,  John  Langdale,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Say,  Barnaby  Barnes,  John  Biddle,  Jacob  Shoemaker, 
Jr.,  John  Howell,  Benjamin  Betterton,  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, William  Callender,  Joseph  Noble,  Joseph  Fus- 
sell,  John  Pole,  Abraham  Mitchell,  Isaac  Powell, 

1  In  the  Pumaifhtmim  ChutUe  for  October  28, 1768,  Appeared  the  follow- 
ing  adTertbement: 

**  Richard  Mason,  liTing  at  tbe  upper  end  of  Second  Street,  andar^ 
takee  to  make  and  lell  flro  englnee  of  the  neweet  conetraction.  War- 
ranted good,  from  flflh  rate  down  to  the  smalleet  ilie.  The  adTantagva 
theee  enginee  hare  abore  othera  are  ibat  they  hare  twice  the  room  to 
pour  in  water  than  thoee  wboee  levere  work  at  the  lidea  of  the  ciatem, 
— they  work  ae  eaey,  and  play  with  a  constant  etrMin  and  prodlgiooa 
force,  and  collect  a  large  body  of  water  clueely  together,  and  will  eooner 
extinguish  fire  in  bnildings  than  any  other  engine  heretofore  oontrlTed. 
The  cisterns  are  made  of  good  seasoned  white  oak  or  red  cedar  if  re- 
quired,— the  Joints  of  tbe  cistern  sre  lined  with  copper  and  nailed  with 
brass  nails,  and  the  wheels  are  shod  with  Iron.  As  I  am  the  first  in- 
habitant and  natiTe  of  this  proTince  who  has  attempted  eo  useful  a 
branch,  I  call  on  the  fire  companies  of  this  city  who  may  want  new 
engines. 

"  I  have  jQst  completed  a  fourth  class  engine  for  the  Northern  Liberty 
Fire  Company.  Any  gentleman  wanting  an  engine  nuiy  see  the  same 
played.    I  will  undertake  to  keep  all  the  city  enginee  in  repair. 

**BlCHAB]>  Mabov.** 

Mr.  Mason  was  nut  aware  of  the  engine  made  by  Authouy  Nicboils, 
or  he  would  not  have  announced  himself  as  being  the  first  to  attempt  to 
build  flre-enginee  in  PhUadeli>hia.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  fint  soo- 
cessful  manufacturer. 

The  Northern  Liberty  Fire  Company,  founded  May  1, 1756,  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  encourage  domestic  manufacture.  Itsengiue-house  was 
situated  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Cable  Lane  and  Oallowhiii  Street. 
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Joseph  King,  William  Corry,  Canpar  Wistar,  John 
Wister,  David  Deshler,  Alexander  Grukshank,  Joseph 
Stiles,  George  Hitner,  Jonathan  Carmalt. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1742,  the  third  fire  company 
was  formed.  This  company  was  called  the  Hand*in- 
Hand.  The  fourth  voluntary  company,  established 
Feb.  22,  1743,  was  called  the  Heart-in-Hand.  The 
fifth  company,  named  the  Friendship  Fire  Company, 
was  founded  July  80, 1747. 

The  fire  companies  established  after  the  Union 
slightly  increased  the  number  of  their  members. 
The  Fellowship  had  thirty-five  members ;  the  Hand- 
in-Hand,  the  Heart-in-Hand,  and  the  Friendship 
each  had  forty  members.  The  Britannia  Fire  Com- 
pany was  probably  established  in  1750  or  1751.  The 
only  trace  that  we  have  of  its  existence  is  in  an  ad- 
vertiaement  which  gives  a  list  of  some  articles  lost 
belonging  to  that  company;  this  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  April,  1752.  All  of  these  companies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Britannia,  were  in  service  until 
the  Revolution,  when  the  latter,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unpopularity  of  its  name,  was  discon- 
tinued. In  the  year  1791  the  Union,  Fellowship, 
Hand-in-Hand,  and  Heart-in-Hand  were  in  full  ser- 
vice, and  made  return  of  the  condition  of  their  appa- 
ratus, including  engines,  buckets,  ladders,  bags,  bas- 
kets, and  ''hauses''  (hose).  Of  the  latter,  the  Union 
had  one  of  eighty  feet,  and  the  Friendship  one  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Each,  of  these  companies 
had  an  engine,  except  the  Friendship,  which  had  two. 
The  same  company  also  had  two  hundred  and  forty 
buckets,  in  number  only  equaled  by  those  in  possession 
of  the  Union.  During  the  years  which  succeeded  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  Fire  Company  there  were 
but  few  fires,  the  city  being  spared  from  many  de- 
structive ones  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  The  most  serious  conflagration  occurring 
about  this  time  was  that  of  Hamilton's  buildings  at 
the  Drawbridge,  which  consumed  several  stores,  with 
all  their  contents,  consisting  of  produce,  etc.  This 
was  probably  the  largest  and  most  destructive  fire 
which  had  happened  in  the  city  up  to  that  time. 

The  six  fire  companies  which  were  in  existence  in 
the  city  in  1750  were  reinforced  by  several  new  asso- 
ciations established  between  the  latter  year  and  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.    They  were  as  follows : 


Naxk. 


HlbernlA 

Northern  Libertj.„ 

Tigilaot 

KfnR  Oeorge  IIL,arter> 
ward  DelftWAfs 

Qqmd  Gharlotto,  after- 
ward Fame. 

Ainerlcao..«....M.. 

Ban 

Grown  and  Beaver 

Cbrdwalner. 

New  Market 

Amicable 

Neptane.^ 


Founded. 


liOCATIOV. 


Feb.  20, 1752.. 
May  1,1766... 


Jan.  a,  1760 

March  21, 1761. 
March  29. 1764. 


Before  Dec.  1764. 
Before  Feb.  28, 1765. 
Before  March,  1765. 
Before  Feb.  1769. 

March  1, 1769. 

Aug.  7, 1769 

Jan.  17, 1774 


Comer  2d  and  Walnnf. 
N.  E.  comer  Cable  Lane 

and  Callowhill, 
Sup.  east  ilde   Second, 

below  Vine. 
Sup.  in  Water  St.,  below 

Arch. 
Nortli  side  Cherry,  east 

of  Fourth. 


N.end  Market  2d  A  Pine. 
Fifth,  above  Market 
Bace,  below  Third. 


The  Hibernia  Fire  Company  was  founded,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Evans'  Tavern,  by  Hugh  Donaldson, 
Randle  Mitchell,  Walter  Shee,  Samuel  Wallace, 
Abram  Usher,  William  Henry,  Plunket  Fleeson, 
William  West,  John  Johnson,  John  Fullerton, 
Robert  Taggart,  Benjamin  Fuller,  Oeorge  Bryan, 
James  Fullerton,  James  Mease,  James  Haldane, 
James  Hunter,  Blair  McClenachan,  John  Mitchell, 
George  Fullerton,  George  Campbell,  Samuel  Duffield, 
Sharp  Delany,  Edward  Batchelor,  William  Alison, 
William  Burrall,  and  William  Miller.  To  these 
members  were  added,  before  1776,  James  Caldwell, 
John  White,  Henry  Hill,  John  Mease,  John  Boyle, 
Francis  Nicholas,  John  M.  Nesbit,  James  Crawford, 
David  H.  Conyngham,  George  Hughes,  Michael 
Morgan  O'Brien,  Robert  Morris,  John  Brown,  and 
John  Nixon.  Nearly  all  of  these  gentlemen  were 
merchants  or  tradesmen,  and  several  of  them  after- 
ward became  conspicuous  in  public  affairs,  especially 
during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

At  a  meeting  called  to  form  the  Northern  Liberty 
^ire  Company  Levi  Budd  was  president,  and  William 
Coats  was  secretary.  The  other  original  members 
were  Charles  West,  John  Stellwagen,  Henry  Wood- 
row,  Adam  'Strieker,  Martin  Nolle,  Joseph  Cannon, 
Joseph  Rush,  James  Worrell,  Reinard  Cammer, 
Richard  Mason,  Seymour  Hart,  Thomas  Gilbert, 
Henry  Stonematz,  Thomas  Felton,  William  Biddle, 
Samuel  Pryor,  John  Scattergood,  George  Leib,  Elias 
Lewis  Tiiechel,  James  Nevell,  John  Williams, 
David  Rose,  Thomas  Britton,  Jacob  Weaver,  Isaac 
JoneS)  John  Britton,  Joseph  Cowperthwait,  and 
Thomas  Scattergood.  These  gentlemen  were  inhab- 
itants of  the  Northern  Liberties.  William  Coats 
was  a  large  land-owner  in  the  district.  Levi  Budd 
was  a  man  of  means.  Seymour  Hart  was  a  lumber 
merchant  at  Callowhill  Street  wharf.  William  Biddle 
lived  in  Front  Street,  above  Callowhill.  George  Leib 
was  the  father  of  Michael  Leib,  once  a  very  influen- 
tial politician.  Richard  Mason  afterward  became  a 
manufacturer  of  fire-engines.  Martin  Nolle,  Adam 
Strieker,  and  Elias  Lewis  Triechel  were  innkeepers. 
The  company  met  for  some  time  at  Triechel's  Tavern, 
sign  of  Noah's  Ark,  Front  and  Noble  Streets. 

The  original  members  of  the  Vigilant  Fire  Com- 
pany were  Edward  Drinker,  W.  Moulder,  Charles 
Lyon,  Joseph  Council,  John  Elton,  John  Gill,  Jere- 
miah Smith,  John  Biles,  Isaac  Cathrall,  Peter  Thomp- 
son, William  Davis,  John  Cameron,  Martin  Ashburn, 
Nathaniel  Brown,  Henry  Shute,  William  Gua,  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  Joseph  Warner,  Henry  Rigby,  Israel 
Cassell,  Nicholas  Hicks,  Samuel  Robbins,  William 
Williams,  Samuel  Hastings,  Bradford  Roberts,  James 
Cassell,  William  Wayne,  Bowyer  Brooke,  James 
Wood,  John  Cassell,  and  Jeremiah  Smith.  Edward 
Drinker,  who  leads  off  among  the  members,  was 
noted  among  Philadelphians  as  having  been  born 
upon  the  site  of  the  city  upon  Dock  Creek  in  1680, 
two  years  before  Oie  landing  of  Penn.    He  was  at 
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this  time  eighty  years  old,  and  lived  at  the  Drinker 
House,  corner  of  Front  Street  and  Drinker's  Alley. 
William  Moulder  was  at  one  time  a  schoolmaster  at 
Callowhill  Street  and  Cable  Lane,  and  was  afterward 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Bowyer  Brooke  was  a  sur- 
veyor, related  to  the  Coats  and  Brown  families  of 
the  Northern  Liberties.  Peter  Thompson,  in  the 
year  1760,  kept  store  at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and 
Pen,  in  Race  Street.  Nathaniel  Brown  was  a  whip- 
maker,  afterward  a  surveyor,  and  also,  during  the 
Revolution,  a  wagon-master,  and  a  wagon -major  in 
the  quartermaster's  department.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  kept  the  Leopard  Inn,  on  Market  Street,  and, 
subsequently,  the  Hunting  of  the  Fox,  on  Arch  Street, 
above  Sixth.  Jeremiah  Smith  kept  the  famous  tavern 
on  Front  Street,  above  Arch,  known  as  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  Charles  Lyon  was  a  merchant.  Martin 
Ashburn  kept  the  upper  ferry  at  Arch  Street  wharf. 
Abram  Carlisle  became  a  member  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  suffered  during  that  contest  the  fate  of  a 
traitor. 

The  King  Oeorge  the  Third  Fire  Company  orig- 
inally consisted  of  the  following  members :  William 
Fariee,  Isaac  Coats,  Charles  Lawrence,  Conrad  Beech, 
Richard  Wood,  Joseph  Hill,  Jacob  Bright,  Andrew 
Shaffer,  Robert  Elton,  Matthias  Abel,  James  Cooper, 
Thomas  Brookes,  Francis  Forster,  William  Bywater, 
Christopher  Ludwick,  Qeorge  Button,  Rudolph  Bon- 
ner, John  West,  Jonathan  Biles,  Griffith  Vaughan, 
Benjamin  Worthington,  Robert  Tatnall,  Henry  Cas- 
dorp,  John  Whiteall,  William  Wells,  William  Palmer, 
Henry  Bnnner,  Lane  Naylor,  David  Cawthom,  John 
M.  Nill,  John  Browne,  and  William  Salsbury.  These 
were  all  respectable  business  men.  Christopher  Lud- 
wick, a  baker,  during  the  Revolution  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  baker-general,  from  his  services  in  sup- 
plying the  army  with  bread. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  Fire  Company  was  originated 
at  a  meeting  held  at  William  Clampfer's,  at  which 
Jacob  Maag  was  president,  and  John  William  Hoff- 
man was  clerk.  The  original  members  were  Thomas 
Meyer,  George  Adam  Gaal,  Philip  Ulrich,  Casper 
Graff,  Louis  Weiss,  Matthew  Labolt,  David  Shaffer, 
Jacob  Graff,  Jacob  Chrystler,  Barnard  Lawerswyler, 
Martin  Fisher,  Philip  Will,  Dietrich  Rees.  The 
original  number  of  members  was  thirty.  The  com- 
pany obtained  ladders  previous  to  the  year  1769, 
when  a  new  fire-engine  was  built  by  Richard  Mason. 
It  was  placed  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry 
Street,  *' between  the  Lutheran  school-house  and 
Thomas  Tuston's,"  which  was  east  of  Fourth  Street. 
The  names  of  the  members  of  this  company  are  all 
German,  and,  from  the  fact  that  they  obtained  ground 
adjoining  the  Lutheran  school-house,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  were  members  of  Zion  or  of  St. 
Michael's  Lutheran  congregation. 

The  Neptune  Fire  Company  was  formed  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Krider,  in  Third  Street.  The  first 
meeting  noticed  was  held  on  Monday,  Jan.  17, 1774. 


All  the  members  were  present  on  that  occasion,  to 
wit:  Andrew  Ghyer,  Jacob  Kehmlee,  George  Fore- 
paugh,  Charles  Bitters,  George  Wert,  Andrew  Bach- 
man,  Charles  Miller,  William  Sheaff,  Lawrence 
Sickle,  Andrew  Epple,  George  Honey,  Jr.,  Hilary 
Baker,  Jr.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  company  had  no  engine,  the 
members  being  supplied  with  buckets. 

In  January,  1764,  citizens  of  Germantown  held  a 
meeting  at  the  town  hall,  in  order  to  consult  together 
in  regard  to  the  means  of  protecting  themselves  firom 
the  ravages  of  fire.  They  were  situated  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  fire  apparatus  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  roads  at  that  time  were  frequently 
so  bad  that  no  assistance  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  city  fire  companies.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  form  three  separate  fire  divisions  in  Ger- 
mantown and  its  neighborhood,  and  the  fire  com- 
panies which  were  formed  were  called  the  Fellowship, 
of  the  Upper  Ward;  Fellowship,  of  the  Middle 
Ward ;  and  Fellowship,  of  the  Lower  Ward.  Sub- 
scriptions were  taken  up  to  purchase  apparatus,  and 
money  enough  was  collected  to  send  to  England  for 
three  hand  fire-engines,  but  by  some  misfortune  the 
order  was  not  fully  completed.  When  the  engines 
arrived,  one  was  sent  to  Germantown ;  but  of  two 
others,  one  went  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  other  to 
Frankford.  The  companies  afterward  received  their 
apparatus,  however.  In  subsequent  yean  the  names 
of  the  three  companies  were  changed,  as  follows: 
That  of  the  Upper  Ward,  instituted  March  1,  1764, 
was  named  the  Franklin  Fire  Company ;  that  of  the 
Middle  Ward,  instituted  March  5,  1764,  was  named 
the  Washington  Fire  Company ;  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Ward,  instituted  Feb.  20,  1764,  was  named 
the  Columbia  Fire  Company. 

The  number  of  fire  companies  which  were  in  ser- 
vice in  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
were  added  to  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  by 
several  more  new  institutions,  as  follows: 

Sun  Fire  Company,  founded  Sept.  24, 1778 ;  located 
at  east  end  of  Jersey  Market,  at  Front  Street. 

Harmony  Fire  Company,  founded  Aug.  24,  1784 ; 
located  in  Harmony  Court,  near  Third  Street. 

Endeavor  Fire  Company,  founded  Feb.  17,  1785; 
located  in  Keys  Alley,  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets. 

Reliance  Fire  Company,  founded  March  10, 1786. 

Alarm  Fire  Company,  founded  May  1, 1787. 

Assistance  Fire  Company,  founded  Dec.  28, 1789; 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  below  Race. 

Federal  (afterward  America)  Fire  Company, 
founded  April  10,  1790;  located  at  the  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Third  Street,  Northern  Liberties. 

Relief  Fire  Company,  founded  December,  1791; 
located  in  Relief  Alley,  near  Second  Street. 

Diligent  Fire  Company,  founded  July  4,  1791; 
located  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  near 
Eighth. 
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Kensington  FireCk>mpaDy,  founded  August,  1791. 

Franklin  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  17,  1792; 
located  in  Powell  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Washington  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  1, 1798 ; 
located  in  Frankford. 

Humane  Fire  Company,  founded  March  1,  1794; 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between 
Second  and  Third. 

Washington  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  8, 1796 ; 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Eleventh  Street,  below 
Walnut. 

Friendship  Fire  Company,  Northern  Liberties, 
founded  Aug.  18,  1796;  located  at  the  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Second  and  Coates  Streets,  Northern 
Liberties. 

Columbia  Fire  Company,  founded  Sept.  16, 1796 ; 
located  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  and  Cherry  Streets. 

Hope  Fire  Company,  founded  Nov.  22,  1796; 
located  on  the  south  side  of  Pine  Street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Resolution  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  1, 1797. 

Whale  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  10, 1798. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  15, 1799 ; 
located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce 
Streets. 

Weccaooe  Fire  Company,  founded  May  1,  1800 ; 
located  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Christian  Streets. 

The  Sun  Fire  Company,  established  in  1778,  was  a 
reorganization  by  members  of  the  old  company,  which 
was  founded  some  time  before  1765. 

The  Harmony  Fire  Company  was  established  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  first 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  company 
were  held  at  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  on  part  of 
the  burying-ground  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
which  was  torn  down  when  the  large  meeting-house 
was  erected.  The  names  of  the  Quakers  who  founded 
this  company  were  Daniel  Drinker,  Richard  Price, 
Abraham  Liddon,  Thomas  Harrison,  Arthur  Howell, 
Jesse  Williams,  John  Townsend,  Isaac  Paxson, 
Robert  Wood,  Thomas  Parker,  Samuel  Pancoast,  Jr., 
Jonathan  Evans,  Jr.,  Thomas  Savery,  James  Truman, 
James  Starr,  Robert  Coe,  David  Evans,  Ellis  Yarnall, 
John  Ponltney,  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  John  Letch- 
worth,  John  Elliott,  Jr.,  John  Oldden,  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Jr.,  Solomon  White,  Zachariah  Jess,  Evan 
Truman,  Jacob  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  Joseph  Budd,  Samuel 
Jones,  Solomon  Dawson,  Samuel  Carver.  Jonathan 
Evans,  Jr.,  was  the  first  secretary,  and  Daniel  Drinker 
treasurer.  Up  to  June,  1785,  the  company  had  no 
engine,  the  apparatus  being  three  ladders,  two  fire- 
hooks,  and  the  bags  and  buckets  of  each  member. 
In  1785  the  company  procured  the  engine  of  the 
Britannia  Fire  Company. 

The  Reliance  Fire  Company  was  originated  by 
Quakers,  and  was  mainly  composed  of  members  of 
the  Northern  Monthly  Meeting  in  Keys  Alley.  The 
original  members  were  Ebenezer  Robinson,  Samuel 
Briggs,  Samuel   Parker,  Benjamin    Myers,  Joseph 


Moore,  William  Lane,  Joshua  R.  Smith,  Evan  Owen, 
Thomas  Rodgers,  Jr.,  Isaac  Stroud,  Daniel  Dawson, 
George  Justice,  John  Warner,  Daniel  Evans,  Stephen 
Phipps,  John  Care,  John  Teas,  James  Gorham,  Amos 
Foulke,  John  Ives,  William  Smith,  Jonathan  Wor- 
rell, John  Grandom,  James  Worstall,  Thomas  Sher- 
man, Hugh  Ogden,  Stephen  Smith,  James  S.  West, 
Joseph  Rakestraw,  Jr.,  Seymour  Hart,  Thomas  Nor- 
ton, Clement  Remington,  William  Dawson,  Leonard 
Snowden,  Richard  Hopkins,  Joseph  Yerkes,  John 
Thomas,  Joseph  Bacon,  James  Oldden,  Benjamin 
Oldden,  William  Trotter,  Thomas  Wimer,  Joseph 
Shoemaker,  Benjamin  Taylor,  Samuel  Shoemaker, 
G^rge  S.  Moore,  George  Bullock,  Isaac  Buckbee, 
Thomas  Paul,  Joseph  Ogelby,  Samuel  Noble,  Samuel 
Compton,  William  Compton.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  school-room  at  Keys  Alley  meeting- 
house until  1798,  when  the  company  met  at  Peter 
Widdowes'  school-room  in  Race  Street,  between 
Front  and  Second.  This  was  while  the  Quaker 
school-house  in  Keys  Alley,  which  had  been  torn 
down,  was  being  built.  After  its  completion  the 
company  returned  and  built  a  house  on  part  of  the 
lot. 

The  Assistance  Fire  Company  was  formed  princi- 
pally by  persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fourth 
and  Race  Streets,  among  whom  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  a  fact  which  will  'account  for  the 
choice  of  the  German  motto,  "Bereit"  (Ready) ,  orig- 
inally inscribed  under  the  badge  of  the  company. 
The  members  were  Isaac  Pennington,  Henry  Smith, 
Zachariah  Lesh,  Philip  Odenheimer,  Henry  Har- 
berger,  Jacob  Hansell,  Philip  Hall,  John  Long, 
Henry  L.  Stroop,  Henry  Peiffer,  (Jodfrey  Zepper- 
nick,  Valentine  Hofiman,  John  Henchman,  Samuel 
Mechlin,  Conrad  Sherer,  Henry  Nagel,  John  Isen- 
brise,  Andrew  Cressman,  Martin  Borhifi'(or  Boraeff), 
Peter  Walter,  John  Muller,  George  Keeley,  John 
Etris,  Henry  Ries,  Daniel  Frismuth.  Isaac  Pen- 
nington was  the  first  president;  Samuel  Mechlin, 
vice-president;  Philip  Hall,  treasurer ;  G^rge  Kee- 
ley, secretary.  The  original  meetings  were  held  at 
Smith's  Tavern,  and  a  few  months  afterward  at  Henry 
Meyer's  Tavern,  sign  of  the  Old  White  Bear,  comer 
of  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  where  the  members  met 
for  many  years. 

The  Federal  Fire  Company  was  not  named  in  com- 
pliment to  the  political  party  of  that  name,  but  in 
honor  of  the  Federal  government.  The  members 
were  residents  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  Among 
the  founders  were  William  Giles,  Dr.  John  Weaver, 
Frederick  Hoeckley,  Jacob  Ziegler,  Charles  Yetter, 
John  Bender,  Sr.,  Joseph  Fricker,  Dr.  Joshua  Strouse, 
Christian  Hackman,  John  Adolph.  Sr.,  Samuel  Weis- 
man,  Sr.,  Michael  Miller,  Daniel  Groves,  Jesse  Groves, 
Robert  McKoy,  Sr.,  and  Daniel  Rambo.  This  com- 
pany got  an  engine  in  1791,  made  by  Samuel  Briggs, 
fire-engine  builder  of  this  city. 

The  Kensington  Fire  Company  was  originated  by 
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citizens  of  that  district.  The  names  of  the  founders 
cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  members  who  joined 
afterward.  Among  the  early  members  were  Mat* 
thew  Vandusen,  George  Hoffman,  Thomas  Vaughn, 
8r.,  Conrad  W.  Knot,  Henry  Kell,  Thomas  Vaughn, 
Jr.,  Henry  Bald,  John  Wilson,  William  Clark, 
Michael  App,  Jacob  Beideman,  Martin  Cramp,  Jacob 
Deal,  Isaac  White,  Samuel  Brusstar,  Christian  Sheetz, 
James  Tuttle,  Philip  Gosser,  John  Rice,  Jacob  Hill, 
Daniel  Sheetz,  George  Binder,  Peter  Baker,  Deobald 
Emrick,  Adam  Upperman,  Martin  Geyer,  W.  Geyer, 
James  Brusstar,  Thomas  Elston,  Daniel  Deal,  Peter 
Stoy,  Michael  Collar,  M.  Day,  John  Brown,  Manuel 
Eyre,  John  Backius,  Clement  Keen,  Samuel  Tees, 
Nicholas  Vandusen,  and  others. 

The  Diligent  Fire  Company  was  instituted  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  Tavern,  on  Market  Street,  near  Eighth, 
kept  by  Frederick  Hubley.  The  original  members 
were  Abram  Markoe,  Daniel  Bundle,  Joseph  Ogden, 
David  Kennedy,  Dr.  Benjamin  Van  Leer,  Peter  Lex, 
George  Hunter,  William  Attmore,  Benjamin  Shoe- 
maker, Frederick  Hubley,  Baltis  Emerick,  G.  W. 
Davis,  William  Hunter,  Henry  Herbert,  John  West, 
John  Henderson,  William  Lucas,  Owen  Foulke, 
Martin  Thomas,  Predy  Kimber,  Caleb  Foulke,  Rich- 
ard North,  David  Seckel,  and  Edward  Shoemaker. 
Richard  Mason  built  the  engine  for  this  company  in 
1792,  and  it  is  recorded  that  this  was  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeenth  machine  of  that  kind  which  he 
had  constructed.  His  engines  were  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Humane  Fire  Company  was  originated  by 
the  following  persons :  John  Goodman,  Jr.,  J.  Nich- 
olas, W.  Seidel,  Adam  Hains,  John  Du  Montet, 
Frederick  Boiler,  George  Rehm,  Martin  Gillman, 
John  Storr,  Jacob  Shreiner,  Jacob  £>lenborn,  Fred- 
erick Hyneman,  Samuel  Rockenberg,  Garret  Bross, 
G«orge  Abel,  Jacob  Wise,  Jacob  Wiltberger,  Jacob 
Rees,  Isaac  Thomas,  John  Butler,  Jacob  Wyman, 
Samuel  Neidlinger,  Adam  Eckfeld,  George  Brown, 
John  Jordan,  Frederick  Burkhard,  Jesse  Oates,  John 
Smith,  Andrew  Merker,  Frederick  Forebaugh,  Thos. 
Lancaster,  Jacob  Shuler,  John  Hyneman,  James  An- 
derson, Andrew  Meyer,  John  Grant,  John  Keffer, 
John  Barns,  John  Hal  man,  Samuel  Sower,  John 
Gk)odman.  Sr.,  Philip  Limeburner,  George  Smith, 
Christian  Donnaker.  A  new  engine  was  bought  of 
Philip  Mason  in  1795,  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing with  a  suction  and  venting  hose. 

The  Washington  Fire  Company  was  established  by 
residents  of  what  was  then  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  city,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Walnut,  Spruce, 
Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Streets.  The  original  mem- 
bers were  Benjamin  Lyndall,  Francis  Higgins,  Bar- 
nabas Weaver,  Thomas  Mills,  Samuel  Mills,  James 
Skerrett,  John  Chapman,  Samuel  Bonsall,  Michael 
Waltman,  John  Martin,  Francis  Noblet,  John  Pat- 
terson, Henry  Harberger,  Peter  Bob,  John  Nicholson, 
William  McLaw,  George  Morton,  and  John  Sisty. 


The  Friendship  Fire  Company,  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  was  founded  by  John  Bender,  John  Abel, 
Adam  Trips,  Anthony  Rennard,  Daniel  Linker,  Henry 
Moser,  Peter  Abel,  John  Snyder,  George  Hopple,  Jr., 
John  Weaver,  John  Sefferheldt,  John  Browne,  John 
Miles,  Michael  Baker,  Peter  House,  Henry  Sell, 
Henry  Plain,  John  Rickert,  John  Bisbing,  John  Jones, 
Andrew  Young,  William  Paul,  Adam  Logan,  Henry 
Shall,  Charles  Yetter,  Henry  Senn,  Peter  Gabel, 
John  Fisher,  Jacob  Lentz,  Jacob  Masoner,  Joseph 
Fitch,  Peter  Wister,  Peter  Shrank,  Frederick  Man- 
gole,  Jacob  Belsterling,  Peter  Groves,  Andrew  Frazer, 
William  Snyder,  and  Melchior  Deter. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Company  was  origin.ited  among 
citizens  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eighth  and 
Cherry  Streets.  The  first  ofiicers  elected  were :  Pres- 
ident, Joseph  Morris ;  Vice-President,  John  Moore ; 
Secretary,  Jacob  Zebley ;  Treasurer,  William  Powell. 
The  members  were  John  Rugan,  William  Rudolph, 
Henry  Hoffner,  Anthony  Wright,  Joseph  Warner, 
George  Flake,  Jacob  Colladay,  John  H.  Simmons, 
Joseph  Thomas,  Alexander  Jarden,  Nicholas  Quest, 
Matthew  Conroy,  Samuel  White,  Samuel  Jarden, 
John  Buzby,  Jacob  Miller,  Jacob  Kinael,  George 
Lower,  Heronimus  Warner,  Jacob  Lybrand,  Henry 
De  Forrest,  Daniel  Knight,  Matthew  Weaver,  Jacob 
Perkins,  William  Perkins,  John  Lawrence,  Wolfgang 
Hoffman,  Jonas  Holtz,  and  Joseph  Deamer.  This 
company,  in  1797,  purchased  a  fire-engine  from  Philip 
Mason  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  Hope  Fire  Company  was  originated  among 
persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fourth  and  Pine 
and  Lombard  Streets.  They  were  William  Preston, 
Cadwalader  Griffith,  Anthony  Fannin,  Samuel  Jones, 
Philip  Mason,  John  Finister,  William  Jobeon,  A. 
Musgrave,  Jr.,  Joseph  Worrell,  Benjamin  Lyndall, 
Elisha  Gordon,  Joseph  Allen,  William  Miller,  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  Daniel  Abell,  Adam  Promit,  Samuel 
Powell  Perkins,  Joseph  Price,  George  Morton,  Benja* 
min  Thurston,  Pennel  Beale,  Gregory  Strahan,  Wil- 
liam Franklin,  Nathan  Atherton,  Adam  Burk,  Peter 
FielJ,  Martin  Bernard,  Thomas  Dixey,  Daniel  Shoe- 
maker, Curtis  Clayton,  John  Conner,  William  Sheed, 
Thomas  Cave,  J.  Steward,  Martin  Erhard,  Lawrence 
Sink,  Saul  Carver,  Robert  Harrison,  Jacob  Herman, 
Thomas  Amies,  George  Kemble,  John  Henderson, 
Ebenezer  Hillyard,  Thomas  Kurysten,  Jacob  Earnest, 
William  Jones,  John  Smith,  T.  Ross,  Ewing  Wiley, 
John  Geger,  William  Patten,  Francis  Jack,  John 
Murray,  William  French,  James  Cornish,  William 
Kern,  Jr.,  Jacob  Mitchell,  and  William  Buck.  Philip 
Mason,  the  engine-builder,  was  a  member,  and  it  is 
supposed  he  furnished  to  the  company  the  first  engine, 
which  was  obtained  in  1797. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Company  was  formed  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  namely :  Robert 
Coe,  Jr.,  Joseph  Parrish,  Charles  Townsend,  Owen 
Biddle,  Jr.,  George  Vaux,  John  Bacon,  James  Con- 
ley,  William  Paxson,  Charles  Allen,  Joseph  Oowgill, 
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Charles  Teas,  Philip  Garrett,  Samuel  Lippincott, 
William  Abbott,  and  Joshua  Longstreth.  The  engine 
was  purchased  in  the  year  1800,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  Philip  Mason. 

The  Weccacoe  Fire  Company  was  originated  in 
Sonthwark  by  residents  of  that  district.  The  first 
officers  were  Joseph  Ash,  president ;  Joseph  Marsh, 
Jr.,  treasurer ;  Robert  Ralston,  secretary ;  John  Tui^ 
ner,  Sr.,  Joseph  Jobson,  Lewis  Dewees,  David  Ware, 
Robert  Ralston,  William  W.  Ross,  Joshua  Humph- 
reys, George  Ord,  Charles  Whitehead,  John  Hoover, 
Adam  Vance,  and  Benjamin  Phillips,  engineers. 
Thomas  Shortall,  John  McCloud,  Henry  Mitchell, 
Enoch  Wheeler,  Lawrence  Myers,  Frederick  God- 
shall,  S.  Crosby,  Isaac  Hozey,  David  Ware,  Peter  D. 
Murphy,  Benjamin  Phillips,  John  Janvier,  William 
Strembeck,  Jacob  Reinhard,  Stephen  Flannig^an,  Sam- 
uel Hargesheimer,  and  Joseph  Ogelby  were  members. 
Money  was  raised  promptly  to  procure  an  engine, 
and  one  was  got  from  Philip  Mason  for  two  hundred 
and  ten  pounds,  and  was  housed  for  service  on  July 
4th  of  that  year.  For  years  this  company  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  fires  out  of  the  district  of  South wark. 

The  Union  Fire  Company  was  in  active  service 
until  probably  about  1820.  The  Fellowship  Fire 
Company  was  also  in  existence  in  1817-19,  and  prob- 
ably went  out  of  active  service  before  1825.  This 
company  had  an  engine-house  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Jersey  market  The  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company 
in  1800  kept  its  apparatus  in  a  house  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Front  and  Spruce  Streets.  Before  the 
Revolution  and  up  to  1800  this  company  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Philadelphia,  em- 
bracing merchants,  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
and  citizens  of  wealth  and  refinement,  many  of  whom 
held  important  positions  in  the  State  and  city,  and 
were  eminent  in  the  church.  About  the  year  1800 
the  active  members  had,  by  reason  of  age  and  its  at- 
tendant infirmities,  become  careless  as  to  their  duties. 
The  loss  of  the  minutes  between  December,  1796,  and 
May  15,  1823,  renders  the  history  of  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  a  blank  during  nearly  all  the  period  between 
1800  to  1825.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Mcllvain  joined 
the  company  in  1804,  Peter  Hay  in  1808,  and  Dr. 
Hahn  before  1815.  Charles  Kammerer  was  presi- 
dent in  1811,  Charles  Schneider  in  1812,  Isaac  W. 
Chadwick  in  1813,  John  Martin  in  1814,  John  Rob- 
bins  in  1814-15,  John  W.  Chadwick  in  1816,  and 
Peter  Flanagan  at  some  date  not  now  known.  The 
secretaries,  as  far  as  known,  were  J.  W.  Chadwick, 
William  Bullfinch,  and  Samuel  Bard.  The  treasurers 
were  John  Bobbins,  Michael  Bourne,  and  £.  S.  Boys. 
Among  the  members  were  C.  Snyder, — who  attended 
a  meeting  of  fire  companies  held  at  Elliott's  Hotel, 
on  Third  Street,  in  1813,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Hand- 
in-Hand, — James  Mitchell,  William  Schreiner,  John 
Deagle,  W.  Shawdonick,  and  Edwin  Hedderly.  The 
secretary  of  the  prison  inspectors,  in  1814,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Hand-in-Hand  to  stand  in  the  house  ^ 


northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets.  After 
1816  the  company  ceased  to  be  active,  although  it  did 
not  dissolve,  and  the  engine  was  used  by  the  Neptune 
Fire  Company. 

In  1822,  the  Neptune  Fire  Company  being  also  re- 
duced in  numbers,  but  having  possession  of  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  engine,  obtained  permission  of  the  Fame 
Fire  Company  to  store  their  machine  in  the  latter*s 
house,  which  circumstance  led  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  union  between  the  Fame  and  the  Neptune  would  be 
desirable.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  engine  used 
by  the  Neptune  was  owned  by  the  Hand-in-Hand 
Company,  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  the  Fame  and 
Neptune  Companies  and  unite  with  the  Hand-in- 
Hand.  The  result  was  that  the  Fame  and  Neptune 
ceased  to  exist, — that  the  members  of  those  organiza- 
tions went  into  the  Hand-in-Hand,  which  company 
was  continued.  At  a  meeting  held  in  May,  1828, 
which  appears  in  the  minutes  as  a  meeting  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company,  Richard  W.  Brown 
was  chairman,  and  Isaac  Dunton  was  secretary. 
There  were  fifteen  other  members.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  have  the  engine  retouched  and  the  name 
"Hand-in-Hand"  restored,  and  to  fit  up  the  engine- 
house  as  conveniently  as  possible.  The  constitution, 
which  was  substantially  that  of  the  Neptune  Fire 
Company,  was  adopted  at  the  next  meeting. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Hand-in-Hand,  after 
the  union  in  1823,  were  Daniel  K.  Deas,  Joshua  M. 
Butler,  George  P.  Little,  Charles  Woodward,  Jesse 
K.  Knight,  Nicholas  Le  Huray,  Jr.,  Charles  J.  Jack, 
John  H.  Campbell,  Joseph  Ogden,  and  William 
Spohn.  In  1823,  William  Spohn  was  president 
In  the  same  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  put 
the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire 
Company  in  the  oval  over  the  door.  The  old  Fame 
engine  was  sold  in  1824  for  forty  dollars,  and  the  tin 
torches  belonging  to  that  company  were  sold  to  the 
Northern  Liberty  Hose  Company. 

The  Fame  Fire  Company  kept  its  engine,  in  the 
year  1800,  on  the  south  side  of  Cherry  Street,  east  of 
Fourth,  adjoining  Zion  Lutheran  Church.  The  spirit 
of  the  members  began  to  relax  in  activity  about  this 
time.  In  1808  the  engine  had  become  so  dilapidated, 
and  the  efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  a  new  machine 
were  so  unsuccessful,  that  a  dissatisfied  member  offered 
a  resolution  proposing  to  dissolve  the  company,  which 
was  not  passed.  There  were  no  meetings  from  March, 
1810,  to  January,  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  members ;  but  in  the  latter  year  some 
vitality  was  infused  into  the  company  by  the  election 
of  fifteen  young  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  John 
H.  Gartley,  Christian  Denckla,  Qeorge  Ceisse,  Samuel 
Wayne,  and  Samuel  Thompson.  The  engine-house 
was  removed  to  Shiveley's  [now  Mulberry]  Alley,  in 
1809,  but  in  1812  the  machine  was  restored  to  its  old 
site  on  Cherry  Street.  Yet  the  affairs  of  the  company 
were  not  flourishing,  and  in  1815  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  utility  of  uniting  with  the 
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Belief  or  the  Assistance.  Notiiing  was  actually  done, 
but  for  two  years  there  were  no  meetings.  A  propo- 
sition to  dissolve  was  again  made  in  1817.  The  com- 
pany in  1810  sold  its  engine,  which  was  built  in  1765, 
to  an  association  of  young  men  and  boys  who  called 
themselves  the  Junior  Fame  Fire  Company.  The 
price  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  to  be  paid 
in  installments.  The  Juniors  ran  the  machine  for 
about  nineteen  months,  when  they  returned  it  to  the 
members  of  the  Fame  Fire  Company,  who  put  it  up 
at  auction  ;  but  so  old  and  dilapidated  was  it  that  no 
higher  bid  than  five  dollars  could  be  procured,  and  it 
was  withdrawn  from  sale.  In  1821  the  directors  re- 
solved to  unite  the  company  with  the  Hand-in-Hand ; 
but  that  measure  was  not  accomplished  until  1823, 
when  the  Fame  Fire  Company  ceased  to  have  an  ex- 
istence. Among  the  members  of  the  Fame  during 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  were  Daniel 
Sharp,  John  Boiler,  John  Musser,  Caspar  Behn,  An- 
drew Leinau,  Frederick  A.  Huber,  Charles  F.  Gkbler, 
and  Bichard  Benshaw. 

The  Neptune  Fire  Company  was  in  active  service 
as  late  as  1815,  and  stood  at  that  time  in  Coates'  Alley, 
between  Front  and  Second  Streets.  Among  its  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  (George  Qlentworth,  George  A.  Baker, 
John  Geyer,  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  John  Phile, 
Capt.  John  Earl,  Gen.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Dr.  George 
Lehman,  Jacob  Lauerweiler,  Leonard  Jacoby,  B.  F. 
Glentworth,  and  George  Kitts. 

The  Heart-in-Hand  Fire  Company  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  active  service  in  1800,  but  it  must  have 
ceased  from  its  labors  shortly  afterward. 

The  Hibemia  Fire  Company  kept  its  apparatus,  in 
the  year  1800,  in  a  house  on  Walnut  Street,  near 
Second.  Afterward  the  company  acquired  a  right  to 
build  a  house  on  Dock  Street,  between  Second  Street 
and  the  entrance  of  Pear  Street,  upon  a  narrow  lot, 
on  which  a  two-story  brick  house  was  erected. 

The  Northern  Liberties  Fire  Company,  in  1800, 
stored  its  apparatus  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Hay  Scales  wharf,  at  Front  and  Noble  Streets. 
In  1802,  according  to  an  inventory  of  the  company, 
its  property  consisted  of  an  engine-house,  an  engine, 
eleven  fire-buckets,  a  ladder-house  in  Front  Street, 
above  Green,  in  which  were  stored  two  ladders,  one 
twenty  and  the  other  forty  feet,  a  life-ladder,  kept  in 
John  Keen's  ship-yard,  forty-five  feet  long,  and  two 
ladders  which  were  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  the  mar- 
ket, at  the  intersection  of  Callowhill  and  New  Market 
Streets.  The  fire-engine  built  by  Briggs  becoming 
unserviceable  in  1808,  a  new  one  was  procured  of 
Patrick  Lyon.  The  company  removed,  in  1812,  from 
the  Hay  Scales  lot  to  Pool's  bridge,  which  crossed 
Pegg's  Bun  at  Front  Street.  Piles  were  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  upon  these  the  superstruc- 
ture was  built,  the  front  wall  being  upon  the  bridge. 
A  large  bell,  costing  eighty-five  dollars,  was  placed 
upon  this  engine-house  in  1817.  A  bucket-basket 
was  procured  in  1819,  and  some  torches  were  pur- 


chased the  same  year.  The  succeeding  year  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  riveted  hose  was  bought  and  placed  upon 
a  reel.  Joseph  Cowperthwaite  was  president  of  this 
company  1802-3;  George  Budd,  1803-5;  Joseph 
Grice,  1805-13;  Dr.  Peres,  1813-20;  Samue!  Leh- 
man, 1821-23 ;  John  M.  Brown,  1823-27.  The  com- 
pany met  at  the  house  of  Silas  Wilson  from  1802  to 
1816,  from  1817  to  1820  at  William  Bice's,  and  after- 
ward at  the  Norwich  school-room,  Callowhill  and 
New  Market  Streets. 

The  Vigilant  Fire  Company  in  1800  stood  on  the* 
east  side  of  Second  Street,  below  Vine,  on  a  lot  ad- 
joining an  old  inn  formerly  known  as  the  Amsterdam 
Tavern,  and  in  later  years  as  the  Barley  Sheaf.  In 
the  early  part  of  1813  this  company  purchased  a  lot 
at  No.  33  Bace  Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Woglom.  The  price  was  sixteen  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  twelve  hundred  dollars  were  paid  in 
cash  and  four  hundred  dollars  remained  on  mortgage. 
The  company  did  not  take  possession  of  this  property 
until  1815.  A  cupola  was  built  upon  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  building,  in  which  was  placed  a  bell 
weighing  two  hundred  and  six  pounds.  A  cupola  for 
drying  hose  was  afterward  erected  on  the  rear  of  the 
lot,  and  a  new  bell  was  procured  for  the  steeple.  The 
meetings  of  the  company  in  1800  were  held  at  the 
sign  of  the  Camel,  on  Second  Street,  above  Bace ;  but 
they  were  changed  the  same  year  to  the  school-room 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  back  of  No.  9  Cherry 
Street,  at  a  rent  of  six  dollars  per  annum.  In  the 
same  year  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  the 
Widow  Hill's,  sign  of  the  Buck,  in  Second  Street, 
above  Bace,  and  subsequently  to  Parry's  school-room, 
until  the  new  house  on  Bace  Street  was  built.  Bich- 
ard Mason  built  an  engine  for  the  Vigilant  Company 
in  1801  for  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  In  1802 
a  white  hat,  with  the  word  "  Vigilant,"  was  adopted. 
In  1817  a  light-green  hat,  with  a  white  label  bearing 
the  name  "  Vigilant,"  was  adopted.  In  1825  a  hat 
was  adopted  painted  green,  and  with  a  vermilion 
label  on  which  the  wbrd  ^*  Vigilant"  was  painted  in 
gold  letters,  shaded  in  black.  In  1818  three  hundred 
feet  of  hose  were  bought,  and  the  old  regulation  re- 
quiring each  member  to  furnish  two  buckets  was 
abolished.  In  1821  a  hydraulion,  like  that  used  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Company,  was  bought. 

I  The  Delaware  Fire  Company  in  1800  stored  its  ap- 
paratus on  a  lot  belonging  to  John  Fromberger,  in 

I  Fromberger's  Court,  which  ran  from  Hartung's  Alley 
to  the  alley  afterward  known  as  Lagrange  Place,  which 
ran  westward  from  Second  Street,  south  of  Arch.  In 
1800  a  committee  composed  of  Henry  Pratt  and  John 
Lyle,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  get  a  new  place,  and  re- 
ported in  favor  of  Front  Street  and  Drinker's  Alley. 
But  this  was  not  approved  of;  and  in  1801  a  lease  was 
made  of  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  Hartung's 
Alley  for  eleven  years,  and  a  new  brick  engine-house 
was  erected.  In  1807,  this  lot  being  needed,  the  com- 
pany went  back  to  the  old  site.    In  1811  there  was 
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another  removal  to  a  lot  on  the  south  Bide  of  Bar- 
tang's  Alley  which  helonged  to  William  Rawle.  In 
1818  the  company  petitioned  Councils  for  the  space 
under  the  old  court-house,  hut  it  did  not  succeed. 
Some  time  afterward  Councils  granted  permission  to 
the  Delaware  Company  to  use  the  house  of  the  Fel- 
lowship Company,  at  the  front  side  of  the  Jersey 
Market,  hut  it  was  too  small.  A  new  engine  was 
purchased  in  1801  of  Richard  Mason,  to  whom  direc- 
tion was  given  that  a  ship  should  be  painted  on  each 
side  of  the  gallery,  as  an  ornament.  This  company 
was  well  supplied  with  ladders,  having  no  less  than 
seven  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long.  These  useful 
implements  were  stored  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
According  to  a  report  in  1810,  the  ladders  were  placed 
as  follows:  No.  1,  on  the  State- House  wall.  Fifth 
Street;  No.  2,  in  an  alley  between  Nos.  229  and  231 
Arch  Street,  above  Sixth ;  No.  3,  in  an  alley  between 
Noe.  109  and  111  Race  Street,  opposite  the  Gk>lden 
Swan ;  No.  4,  in  an  alley  between  Nos.  194  and  196 
Front  Street,  above  Vine ;  No.  5,  in  an  alley  between 
Nos.  79  and  81  North  Third  Street ;  No.  6,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  market,  nearly  opposite  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house;  No.  7,  in  Gk>forth's  Lane,  between 
Second  and  Third  Streets.  Among  the  members  of 
the  Delaware  Company  during  this  period  were  Dr. 
Benjamin  Say,  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  Henry  Pratt  (the  emi- 
nent merchant),  James  Sharawood  (father  of  Justice 
Sharswood,  of  the  Supreme  Court),  Samuel  Wetherill, 
Sr.,  8amuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  Samuel  C.  Claypoole,  Sr. 
(at  one  time  publisher  of  the  Daily  Advertiser)^  David 
Paul  Brown,  and  Townsend  Sharpless  (merchant). 
Stephen  Girard  was  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Com- 
pany ajs  early  as  1783,  and  was  active  for  some  years. 
Isaac  Hallowell,  father  of  Judge  Hallowell,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Say  were  presidents  of  the  company  before 
1800.  Amos  Wickersham  was  president  for  a  year  or 
two.  Henry  Pratt  was  president  for  many  years. 
Benjamin  Thaw,  watch-maker,  succeeded  Pratt  in 
1803,  and  held  the  office  for  twenty  yearn.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Townsend  Sharpless. 

The  Sun  Fire  Company  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Jersey  Market  in  1800,  and  had  a  device  of  a  rising 
sun  emblazoned  over  its  door.  In  the  previous  year 
it  owned  one  engine,  one  hundred  and  sixty  buckets, 
forty  bags,  and  forty  baskets,  managed  by  forty  mem- 
bers. This  ancient  company  was  dissolved  probably 
about  1810. 

The  New  Market  Fire  Company,  the  apparatus  of 
which  stood  in  the  market-house  at  Second  and  Pine 
Streets,  had,  in  1799,  forty  members,  an  engine,  and 
other  essentials  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  It 
was  dissolved  probably  before  1810. 

The  Amicable  Fire  Company  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Fifth  Street,  below  Arch,  at  the  south  end  of  Christ 
Church  burying-ground,  and  relinquished  the  stand  to 
the  Resolution  Hose  Company  about  1823-24. 

The  Harmony  Fire  Company,  in  the  year  1800,  oc- 
cupied, by  permission  of  Hon.  William  Bingham,  a 


house  which  was  placed  on  the  corner  of  his  mansion- 
house  grounds,  and  situate  either  upon  Spruce  Street 
or  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  Streets.  A  new 
engine-house  was  erected  on  that  site  in  1802,  at  an 
expepse  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  In  1810 
the  necessity  of  removal  was  apparent,  and  permission 
was  obtained  to  build  the  engine-house  on  a  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  nearly  opposite  Minor, 
on  the  Sparks  burying-ground,  this  place  having 
been  devised,  in  1715,  by  Richard  Sparks  as  a  burial- 
place  for  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  In  1811  a  new 
brick  engine-house  was  finished  there,  to  which  the 
company  removed.  The  Harmony  had  in  use,  in 
1811,  an  old  engine  which  belonged  to  the  Britannia 
Company  before  the  Revolution,  and* which  was  con- 
veyed to  them,  in  1797,  by  trustees  of  the  Britannia,— 
Richard  Willing,  John  M.  Nisbet,  Isaac  Hazlehurst, 
Chief  Justice  Shippen,  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  Richard 
Footman,  and  John  Nixon.  In  1800,  Philip  Mason 
built  an  engine  with  a  six-inch  chamber.  In  January, 
1816,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  a  member,  made  a  draft  of 
an  engine,  which  was  built  by  Perkins  &  Jones  at  an 
expense  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  faults  of  this 
machine  were  its  height  and  heaviness.  It  was  cut 
down  three  hundred  pounds.  A  new  engine,  with  a 
seven-inch  chamber,  was  ordered  in  1822,  but  it  was 
not  finished  until  1828.  The  meetings  were  held  for 
many  years  in  Willing's  Alley.  In  1812  the  place 
was  changed  to  the  commissioners'  hall,  in  the  old 
court-house,  at  Second  and  Market  Streets ;  in  1814 
at  Joseph  Albertson's  school-room,  Church  Alley, 
afterward  occupied  by  Joseph  Verdris ;  subsequently 
at  the  Athennum,  Chestnut  and  Fourth  Streets,  in 
the  room  of  the  Society  of  Public  Economy.  A  sec- 
ond story  being  added  to  the  engine-house,  the  meet- 
ings were  afterward  held  there.  Badges  were  first 
procured  in  1816,  when  forty-three  were  painted,  and 
in  1821  it  was  declared  that  every  member  at  fires 
must  wear  a  hat  or  a  badge.  In  1825  a  badge  was 
adopted,  having  upon  it  a  device  of  the  Fairmount 
Water-Works. 

The  Reliance  Fire  Company  was  mainly  under  the 
control  of  Quakers.  In  1800  its  engine  was  placed 
in  a  house  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  Quaker  school  on 
Keys'  Alley  [New  Street],  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets.  There  was  a  brick  engine-house  built  there 
in  1799,  on  a  fifteen-years'  lease,  which  was  occupied 
until  the  early  part  of  1823,  when  the  company 
rented  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  New  Street,  above 
Second,  originally  for  twenty-four  dollars  a  year.  The 
meetings  were  held  at  Henry  Atherton's  school-room  ; 
Peter  Widdowes'  school-room,  on  Race  Street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second;  and  at  the  Keys'  Alley 
school-house,  kept  by  Joseph  Yerkes,  and  afterward 
by  Elihu  Pickering.  A  new  engine  was  ordered  of 
Patrick  Lyon  in  1821,  but  so  slow  was  that  famous 
workman  at  the  time,  that  the  company  did  not  ob- 
tain the  machine  until  three  years  afterward,  and 
only  then  by  the  assiduous  importunities  of  a  com- 
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mittee  which  for  a  month  waited  upon  him  daily  at 
his  house,  his  shop,  or  at  whatever  place  he  might 
be.  About  1818  the  Quakers  relinquished  to  some 
degree  the  control  of  this  company  to  more  active 
young  men,  among  whom  were  Joseph  G.  Auner, 
Henry  Schell,  Joseph  Eckstein,  Jacob  £.  Hagert, 
Joeiah  Kisterbock,  George  S.  Geyer,  Ebenezer  Mus- 
tin,  and  Samuel  R.  Deacon. 

The  Endeavor  Fire  Company,  which  was  in  ex- 
istence in  1800,  with  forty  members  and  an  engine, 
was  dissolved  in  the  year  1816,  and  the  members  di- 
vided their  funds  among  some  of  the  active  compa- 
nies of  the  day. 

The  Alarm  Fire  Company,  which  had  in  1799 
forty  members  and  an  engine,  must  also  have  gone 
out  of  existence  before  1810. 

The  Assistance  Fire  Company  was  of  German  ori- 
gin, composed  chiefly  of  members  of  Zion  and  St. 
Michael's  Lutheran  Churches.  The  meetings  were 
held  at  the  house  of  Henry  Meyers,  sign  of  the  White 
Bear,  Fifth  and  Race  Streets.  The  engine  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  below  Race,  in  1800. 
In  1808  the  trustees  of  St  John's  English  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  granted  to  the  company  the  use 
of  a  lot  on  the  southwestern  portion  of  their  property 
on  Race  Street,  on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
house  to  be  built  of  brick.  In  1800  the  engineers  of 
this  company  procured  a  box  to  carry  the  hose  in, 
for  which  thanks  were  returned  by  the  company  for 
their  "  ingenious  invention,"  this  seeming  to  be  the 
first  employment  of  a  box  for  that  purpose.  A  bell 
was  presented  to  the  company  by  Thomas  M.  Lever- 
ing, in  1819,  which  was  placed  upon  the  engine-house 
in  1826. 

The  Federal  Fire  Company  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties occupied,  in  1800,  a  brick  house  in  front  of  com- 
missioners' hall,  on  Third  Street,  above  Tammany 
[Button wood].  In  front  of  it  was  a  bell  elevated  upon 
a  post.  The  company  had  sixty  members  in  1800,  one 
engine,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bucketa,  one  ladder, 
sixty  bags,  forty  baskets,  one  hook,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  feet  of  hose.  A  new  engine  was  built  in 
1812.  The  first  appropriation  by  the  corporation 
of  the  Northern  Liberties  was  made  in  1817,  and 
amounted  to  seventy  dollars. 

The  Relief  Fire  Company  in  1800  had  fifty  mem- 
bers and  two  hundred  buckets.  Its  house  was  in 
front  of  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  on  Front  Street, 
as  early  as  1816,  and  although  not  active  in  1825,  the 
company  was  still  recognized  among  the  fire  associa- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  Kensington  Fire  Company,  No.  1,  had  an  en- 
gine, and  a  house  with  a  cupola  upon  it,  and  a  hose- 
carriage  in  1807,  and  authorized  a  fire-hook  and  pole 
to  be  purchased  in  1809.  The  engine-house  was  re- 
moved in  1828  to  a  lot  "adjoining  Jacob  Mosers." 
This  company  embraced  originally  in  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  most  conspicuous  Kensington 
families. 


The  Diligent  Fire  Company  in  1800  had  its  appa- 
ratus in  the  house  on  Filbert  Street,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Myers'  lot  In  1807  a 
removal  was  made,  and  a  grant  of  a  lot  of  ground  for 
twenty-one  years  on  Ninth  Street,  below  Market,  was 
procured  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  brick  house  was  built  there  in  1811. 
The  original  fire-engine,  built  for  the  company  by 
Richard  Mason,  was  replaced  by  another  in  January, 
1822,  built  by  Patrick  Lyon,  the  chambers  of  which 
were  not  less  than  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
This  engine  was  the  most  powerful  in  America,  and 
was  known  as  "  Pat  Lyon's  masterpiece."  It  could 
discharge  two  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of  water  a 
minute,  out  of  a  nozzle  larger  than  any  previously 
used  in  America.  Lyon  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
company,  and  said,  in  his  speech  on  signing  the  con- 
stitution, that  he  would  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  the 
organization.  The  meetings  of  the  company  were 
held  in  1800  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Myers;  after- 
ward at  the  house  of  John  Cordner,  in  Filbert  Street, 
above  Eighth.  In  1804  they  were  held  at  Amos  Hola- 
han's  Golden  Lion,  Eighth  and  Filbert  Streets ;  after- 
ward at  the  Robin  Hood,  in  Filbert  Street ;  and  after- 
ward at  Keyser's  school-room.  Among  the  members 
after  1800  were  James  Traqnair  (marble- mason),  John 
Dunlap  (printer).  Dr.  Thomas  Ruston,  Henry  Sailor, 
Timothy  Banger,  Charlee  Keyser,  Samuel  Fox,  Sam- 
uel Porter,  Michael  Lybrandt. 

The  Franklin  Fire  Company  of  South wark  in  1800 
had  its  engine  stationed  on  Catharine  Street,  above 
Third,  and  was  in  active  operation  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  succeeding  1800. 

The  Humane  Fire  Company  had  its  house  in  1800 
on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third.  The  company  was  compelled  to  remove  in 
1817,  together  with  the  Humane  Hose  Company.  A 
lot  was  procured  at  the  corner  of  St.  John  and  Wood 
Streets.  In  1821  it  was  resolved  that  the  badge  should 
be  a  succession  of  diamonds  around  the  hat,  painted 
on  a  white  ground ;  a  gilt  band  at  the  top,  and  ex- 
tending around  the  hat;  and  in  front  a  blue  scroll, 
with  the  word  **  Humane"  in  gilt  letters.  In  1825,  in 
consequence  of  a  furnace  for  drying  sugar  having  been 
erected  on  the  back  end  of  the  lot  at  Wood  and  St. 
John  Streets,  it  was  thought  dangerous,  and  a  new 
location  was  sought.  It  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
the  lot  at  Ann  and  Callowhill  Streets,  thirty-nine  feet 
seven  inches  in  front  by  thirty-four  feet  three  inches 
deep,  for  nineteen  hundred  dollars.  The  old  building 
was  altered  for  the  use  of  the  engine,  and  the  alarm- 
bell,  which  had  been  erected  on  a  pole  at  Third  and 
Callowhill  Streets,  was  placed  on  the  engine-house. 
The  wisdom  of  the  intended  movement  was  soon  made 
apparent,  for  before  the  removal  was  effected  the  old 
house  caught  on  fire  from  the  sugar-furnace.  The 
members  of  this  company  were  leading  men  in  the 
Northern  Liberties. 

The  Washington  Fire  Company  procured  an  engine 
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of  Philip  Maaoo  in  1800,  the  color  of  which,  it  was 
directed,  should  be  blue.  It  was  completed  in  a  few 
months,  and  cost  four  hundred  dollars.  The  site  was 
on  Walnut  Street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. 
In  1813  notice  was  given  to  the  company  to  remove. 
It  obtained  from  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  permission  to  place  their  engine  on  the  lot 
on  Sprace  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  leased  at 
the  nominal  rent  of  four  cents  a  year.  The  company 
erected  a  neat  brick  house,  with  a  parapet- wall, 
capped  with  marble.  It  was  ordered  that  a  bust  of 
Washington,  in  stucco  or  marble,  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  house,  which  probably  was  not  done.  In 
December,  1821,  the  company  ordered  Patrick  Lyon 
to  build  them  a  second-class  engine.  It  was  housed 
by  the  company  on  the  7th  of  January,  1822.  It 
threw  a  stream  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
cost  nine  hundred  dollars. 

The  Friendship  Fire  Company  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  in  1800  had  its  engine-house  in  the  middle 
of  Second  Street,  at  the  end  of  the  new  market  at 
Coates  Street.  It  was  then  removed  to  the  lot  of  the 
German  school-house  at  St.  John  and  Brown  Streets. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Company  had  its  engine-house 
in  1800  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Cherry  Streets. 
In  1801  notice  was  given  to  remove,  and  the  company 
located  its  hou»e  on  the  private  burial-ground  of  the 
Church  £ELmily,  on  Arch  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth.  It  was  again  removed  in  August,  1804,  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  Church  heirs 
to  sell  the  ground  for  building-lots.  The  company 
then  removed  to  a  lot  belonging  to  George  Flowers, 
on  Eighth  Street,  below  Race.  In  1811,  Mr.  Flowers 
notified  them  to  remove,  and  they  leased  a  lot  of 
Henry  D.  Forrest,  on  the  east  side  of  Eighth  Street, 
above  Race,  below  the  Lutheran  bnrying-ground.  In 
1818  the  congregation  gave  the  company  permission 
to  occupy  a  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  its  ground 
on  Eighth  Street.  Here  a  building  was  erected,  cost- 
ing $629.92.  This  company  adopted  the  anchor  as  a 
device  in  1796,  and  it  was  retained,  although  the  eagle 
was  perched  upon  it. 

The  Resolution  Fire  Company,  after  the  erection 
of  the  Shakespeare  building  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  kept  its  apparatus  in  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  was  afterward  the  entrance  to  the  pit 
of  the  theatre,  and  now  is  the  site  of  the  wing  of 
McDowell's  tobacco-store.  The  Resolution  Company 
remained  there  until  1827. 

The  Whale  Fire  Company,  which,  in  1800,  had 
sixty  members,  one  engine,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  buckets,  ceased  in  a  few  years  to  be  active. 
The  engine  was  a  powerful  one,  and  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Fairmount  Fire  Company. 

The  Hope  Fire  Company  in  1800  had  its  house  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lot  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Pine  Street,  below  Fifth. 

The  engine  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Company, 
which  was  finished  April  7, 1800,  was  placed  tempo- 


rarily in  the  house  on  the  Bingham  estate,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Spruce  and  Third  Streets,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Harmony  Company.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  new 
engine-house,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  com- 
pany got  permission  from  Caspar  Wister  Haines  to 
build  on  a  lot  on  Fourth  Street,  north  of  Market. 
The  house  which  was  constructed  was  of  brick,  and 
cost  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars.  In  1801  this 
company  directed  that  every  member  should  *'  wear 
a  hat  of  the  color  of  the  company"  (chocolate),  with 
a  label  similar  to  that  of  the  buckets,  with  the  word 
"  Philadelphia"  on  it  The  new  engine  was  not  sat- 
isfactory in  its  performance,  and  it  was  sold  in  1802 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  new  one 
was  ordered  of  Patrick  Lyon  for  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars.  In  December,  1803,  it  was 
agreed  with  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose 
Company  that  on  the  site  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  engine  company  a  new  building  should  be  erected 
to  accommodate  the  apparatus  of  both  companies. 
This  was  afterward  done.  The  house  was  about 
eighteen  feet  front,  and  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  companies  remained  in  this  situation 
until  1811,  when  the  corporations  of  Zion  and  St. 
Michael's  Lutheran  Churches  granted  to  the  use  of 
the  engine  company  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side 
of  Fourth  Street,  below  Cherry,  twenty  feet  in  front 
by  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Here  a  house  was  erected 
with  a  double-pitched  roof,  the  gable  on  the  street, 
with  a  dormer-window.  There  was  a  cupola  or  a 
steeple,  which  surmounted  a  wooden  tower,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  furnish  a  place  in  which  the 
hose  might  be  hung  up  for  drying.  The  structure 
cost  $870.19.  Up  to  1817  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  held  in  the  old  court-house  at  Mar- 
ket and  Second  Streets.  In  April  of  that  year  they 
were  changed  to  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  No.  35  Arch  Street,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
to  No.  32  Church  Alley.  Subsequently  they  were 
held  at  No.  118  Chestnut  Street,  corner  of  Carpenters' 
Court.  This  company  was  the  first  in  the  city  which 
introduced  a  tender  to  accompany  a  hose-carriage. 
'*  A  two-wheeled  carriage  was  adopted,  with  capacity 
to  carry  seven  hundred  and  twenty -eight  feet  of  hose, 
and  in  the  minutes  for  March,  1820,  it  was  for  the 
first  time  styled  a  'tender.'"  To  accommodate  the 
new  apparatus  some  alterations  were  necessary  in  the 
hose-house.  The  steeple  was  removed  to  the  east  end, 
and  so  enlarged  as  to  accommodate  the  engine  com- 
pany and  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company.  A  lamp 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  hose-carriage,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  difSculty,|in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee.  As  a  substitute,  that  body 
recommended  the  purchase  of  a  machine  invented  by 
Coleman  Sellers,  which  made  a  noise  "  similar  to  that 
of  a  cry  of  '  Fire !' "  Mr.  Sellers  agreed  to  allow  the 
company  to  use  this  invention  free  of  expense,  re- 
serving his  own  right  to  a  patent.    It  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  a  wind  instrumeiit,  which  was  put  in 
operation  by  the  revolutions  of  the  carriage-wheels. 
Gteorge  Gatlin  made  the  machine,  and,  after  some  dis- 
pute as  to  what  it  was  worth,  he  was  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars. It  is  presumed  that  the  apparatus  was  attached 
to  the  carriage  and  '*  hollered  'FireT''  whenever  it 
was  carried  through  the  streets.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  tender  was  a  troublesome  affair,  and  the  plan 
was  suggested  of  placing  the  hose  on  the  engine.  This 
idea  led  to  the  invention,  by  Sellers  and  Pennock,  of 
what  was  first  called  a  combined  apparatus,  afterward 
designated  a  hydranlion.  To  meet  this  change  the 
company  resolved  to  sell  the  engine  and  tender,  which 
were  sold  to  the  Globe  Fire  Company,  the  engine 
bringing  five  hundred  dollars.  The  hydraulion  was 
finished  and  placed  in  the  engine-house  in  February, 
1821,  and  a  suction  supply-pump  was  bought  for  forty 
dollars,  which  was  generally  managed  at  fires  by  boys. 
The  hydraulion  was  a  heavy  machine,  but  was  orna- 
mental, and  was  distinguished  by  figures  of  dolphins 
at  the  corners  of  the  gallery.  They  were  gilt,  and  to 
the  motto  '*  Prodesse  civibus"  was  given  due  promi- 
nence. This  company  was  very  active,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  large  membership  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

The  Weccacoe  Fire  Company,  which  was  formed 
May  1,  1800,  secured  about  five  hundred  dollars  by 
subscription,  and  procured  an  engine  built  by  Philip 
Mason  for  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  which  was 
housed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800,  in  a  house  built  for 
the  company  by  Jacob  Reinhard,  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Christian  Streets.  A  bell  was  placed  in 
firont  of  the  house,  to  be  rung  in  time  of  fire.  Some 
tim.e  afterward  the  company  removed  its  house  to  the 
corner  of  Union  Alley  and  Front  Street,  where  it  re- 
mained for  two  years.  The  house  was  then  removed 
to  Prime  Street  landing,  and  the  bell  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans.  In  1817  the  commissioners  of  Southwark 
granted  to  the  company  permission  to  use  the  lot  in 
front  of  its  hall  on  South  Second  Street. 

The  strength  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  and 
county  was  much  increased  between  1800  and  1825 
by  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
companies.  Up  to  1800  the  only  apparatus  used  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  were  fire-engines,  with 
buckets,  and  a  few  pieces  of  hose,  which  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Humane,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Re- 
liance Fire  Companies.  The  hooks,  ladders,  and  fire- 
escapes  which  were  in  service  belonged  to  the  engine 
companies.  The  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water, 
and  the  setting  up  of  hydrants  and  fire-plugs  in  the 
streets,  encouraged  the  introduction — in  truth,  it  may 
be  said,  the  invention^-of  a  new  kind  of  apparatus 
for  the  special  hose  service.  The  system  commenced 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Com- 
pany in  the  latter  end  of  1808.  After  the  hose  became 
generally  in  use,  the  fire  companies  gradually  aban- 
doned the  fire-buckets,  and,  as  there  were  great  num- 


bers of  these  useftil  vessels,  the  result  was  the  setting 
up  of  separate  organizations  known  as  bucket  com- 
panies. 

The  companies  which  were  established  during  this 
period  were  as  follows : 

Good  Wfll  Fire  Compiny*  founded  March  27, 1802. 

Pbiladelpbia  Hoee  Company,  Dec  16, 18a3. 

Decatur  Fire  Company,  of  Frankford,  establiabed  Feb.  10,  ISOA. 

Good  Intent  Hoee  Company,  March,  1804. 

Reeolotion  Hoee  Company,  April  11, 1804.  . 

Humane  Hoee  Company.  April  10, 1806. 

Penererance  Hoee  Company,  April  10, 1806. 

Neptune  Hose  Company,  Aug.  6, 1806. 

Hope  Hoee  Company,  Aug.  17, 1806. 

Southwark  Fire  Company,  eetabllehed  before  Janoaiy,  1806. 

Columbia  Hoee  Company,  May  1, 1806. 

Southwark  Hoee  Company,  May  6, 1806. 

PenneyWanla  Fire  Company,  loetltuted  May  16, 1806. 

United  Statee  Aoee  Company,  September,  1807. 

Phoenix  Fire  Company,  formed  before  December,  1806. 

Star  Fire  Company,  formed  before  June,  1808. 

Protectora  of  Property,  before  Deci*mber,  1810. 

Weshington  Hoee  Company,  Feb.  22, 1811. 

United  States  Fire  Company,  eeUbllthed  Oct.  29, 1811. 

Niagara  Fire  Company,  instituted  before  June,  1817. 

Charitable  Fire  Company,  Instituted  before  June,  1817. 

Venerable  Fire  Company,  instituted  before  June,  1817. 

Defiance  Fire  Company,  Instituted  before  Jane,  1817. 

PhoBuiz  Hoee  Company,  Aug.  26, 1817. 

Fame  Hoee  Company,  Jan.  1, 1818. 

Junior  Fire  Company,  established  before  July,  1618. 

Pennsylyania  Hose  Company,  before  July,  1818. 

Independent  Fire  Company,  establishsd  before  Jan.  14, 1810. 

Union  Fire  Company,  of  Rising  Sun  Village,  March  10, 1619. 

Good  Intent  Fire  Company,  of  Kensington,  founded  April  26, 1810. 

Humane  Fire  Company,  No.  2,  before  July,  1819. 

Franklin  Hoee  Company,  July,  1819. 

Schuylkill  Hose  Company,  before  January,  1820. 

Penn  Township  Hose  Company,  before  January,  1820. 

Spring  Garden  Fire  Company,  bafore  May,  1820. 

Globe  Fire  Company,  May  22, 1820. 

Diligent  Hoee  Company,  June  30, 1820. 

Point  Pleasant  Fire  Company,  July,  1820,  at  Point  Pleasant,  Kensing- 
ton. 

Falrmount  Fire  Company,  eetabiished  Feb.  22, 1823. 

Hibernia  Hose  Company,  March,  1823. 

The  following  bucket  companies  were  established  In  the  latter  part  of 
1818:  Free  Will,  Liberty,  Union;  In  1819,  Humane,  Columbia,  Ami- 
oable ;  in  1820,  Good  Will,  Diligent,  WaahJiigton,  United  States,  Vkae; 
in  1821,  Globe,  Independent,  and  Northern  Liberties. 

The  original  associators  of  the  Oood  Will  Fire 
Company  were,  Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  was  the  first 
president,  and  who  held  that  office  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life ;  John  Btotzenberg,  the  first  treas- 
urer ;  James  Flanagan,  the  first  secretary ;  Gteorge 
Armitage,  George  Walters,  John  Faunsler,  Israel 
Davis,  Henry  Bigler,  William  Walters,  and  Joseph 
Saulnier.  Henry  Hofiher  resigned  from  the  Colum- 
bia Fire  Company  on  the  29th  of  March,  1S02,  in 
order  to  join  the  Good  Will.  Patrick  Lyon  furnished 
an  engine  for  this  company  in  February,  1803,  which 
cost  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  As  the  streets  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city  were  unpaved  when  the 
company  was  established,  and  many  of  them  remained 
so  for  a  long  while  afterward,  it  was  necessary  at 
times  to  use  horses.  A  tongue  was  fixed  to  the  ap- 
paratus, and  this  was  the  first  engine  in  Philadelphia 
that  was  drawn  to  fires  by  the  aid  of  horses.  In  1818 
an  alarm-bell  was  purchased   by  subscription  and 
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plued  JD  the  engioe-botue.  After  the  fire  at  the 
Orpbuia'  Aaflum,  in  1S22,  it  wu  det«nnmed  to  fix 
the  bell  ontaide  the  hoiue  ;  iiiid  it  was  pl&cod  opon  a 
pole  ia  the  rear.  The  appantiu  of  the  companf  at 
this  tJniB  cODSiBied  of  an  engine,  hoae,  buckets,  and 
hook-and'ladder. 

The  Philadelphia  Hoae  Gompanf  was  the  firat  as- 
■ociatioD  for  the  managenient  of  hoae  at  flree  eatab- 
liihed  in  Philadelphia,  and,  it  may  tUo  be  laid,  the 
firat  in  the  irorld,  the  imall  qnanti^  of  hoae  pre- 
Tionaly  in  dm  being  the  property  of  engine  companiea. 
A  levere  fire  which  took  place  in  Sansom  Street  on 
the  18th  of  December,  1803,  wai  rendered  more  than 
oHioarily  deetmctive  by  tbe  want  or  water,  the  sup- 
pliea  of  hoM  in  om  by  fire  companiea  being  small  and 
not  anfficient  to  carry  mucb  water  to  tbe  enginea. 
The  necemty  of  an  orgaaiiation  fnr  the  tpecial 
management  of  hoae  seema  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  young  men  at  the  fire  on  Sansom 
Street,  and  two  days  later  they  met  at  the  hotue  of 
Beuben  Hainee,  No.  4  Bank  Street.  The  persona 
pment  were  B«iben  Haines,  chairman ;  Roberta 
Vanx,  secretary;  Joseph  Parker,  Samuel  N.  Lewii, 
Abtmhun  L.  Pennock,  William  Morrison,  Joseph 
Warner,  and  William  Morris.  They  were  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Charlea  R 
Smith  joined  them  at  tbe  next  meeting.  They  made 
an  eatimate  of  how  much  it  wonld  cost  for  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  hoae  and  screws  for  the  same,  with  a 
machius  for  conveying  the  bote,  alao  for  tbe  erection 
of  a  frame  bouse.  The  hoae,  it  was  estimated,  could 
be  obtained  at  fifty  cents  a  foot,  and  the  carriage  for 
fifty  dollars.  According  to  the  estimate,  three  han- 
dred  and  fifty  dollara  were  sufficient  to  place  the  com* 
pany  in  active  service.  Tbey  were  succeaeful  in  rais- 
ing over  seven  hundred  dollara.  Six  bondred  feet  of 
leather  hoee,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
were  contract«d  for  with  Frederick  Sobulti,  at  the 
price  of  forty-three  cents  a  fooL  There  were  eleven 
lectiona  each  fiffy  feet  long,  and  two  of  twenty  feet. 

The  first  hoae-carriage  was  made  after  a  plan  de- 
signed by  Patrick  Lyon.  It  was  in  shape  something 
like  an  oblong  box  on  wheels,  and  the  hose  was  car- 
ried looeely  in  it.  A  roller  was  provided  at  the  end 
for  the  hose  to  pass  over,  and  lanterns  were  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage,  prepared  to  bold  candles. 
In  front  was  painted  the  company's  motlo,  "Non  Sibi 
Bed  Omnibus,"  and  "  Original  Institution."  The  en- 
tire coat  of  this  apparatus  was  ninety-eigbt  dollara. 
The  company  went  into  service  for  the  first  time  on 
ibe  8d  of  March,  1804,  at  a  fire  in  Whalebone  [now 
Hudson]  Alley,  which  consumed  the  stables  of  Israel 
larael.  The  weather  was  cold,  but  the  hose  answered 
well,  and  the  members  behaved  to  so  much  advantage 
tb±t  the  Oontribntionship  Innurance  Company  made 
a  donation  to  the  oiganixation  of  seventy  dollara.  A 
bell  waa  added  to  the  carriage  in  1804,  to  distinguish 
tiiiB  apparatus  ftom  that  of  the  Good  Intent  Hose 
Company,  which  had  lately  been  instituted.    Jamea 


P.  Park,  a  member,  perfected  a  plan  by  which  the 
bell  waa  made  to  move  by  means  of  a  spring,  which 
was  the  prime  mover,  and  regulated  the  ringing,  so 
liiat,  while  efiSectnal,  it  was  not  continnona.  Varioua 
improvements  were  made  to  the  apparatus,  among 
which  were  delivering-pipes,  and  bridges  to  prevent 
hose  fh>m  being  cut.  A  hoae-carriage  upon  a  new 
plan  was  built  by  Philip  Mason  in  1B06.    In  that 
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year  a  nnifbrm  costume  for  the  members  waa  agreed 
upon,  wbicb  waa  the  first  equipment  dress  adopted  by 
any  fire  company  in  tbe  city.  Tbe  original  by-tawa, 
in  1803,  ordered  that  each  member  should  wear  a 
hat  with  tbe  words  "Fbiladelphia  Hoae  Company" 
paincod  on  it,  and  it  was  recommended  that  each 
member  should  wear  a  roundabout  jacket.  The 
new  uniform  consisted  of  a  dark  ftock-coat  reaching 
within  two  inches  of  the  knee,  and  a  cape  fiilling 
over  tbe  shoulders,  a  badge  being  tied  aronnd  the 
ordinary  citizen's  hat  in  time  of  fire. 

Jamea  Sellere,  in  1806,  invented  a  machine  for 
greasing  and  brushing  hose. 

In  1807,  the  Neptune  Hose  Company  having  placed 
an  alarm-bell  on  their  carriage,  the  Philadelphia  Hoae 
Company  passed  a  resolution,  stating  that "  we  cannot 
but  view  with  peculiar  indignation  the  flagrant  vio- 
lation and  contempt  of  our  acknowledged  rights." 
The  Neptune  paid  no  attention  to  this  expreeaion  of 
anger,  and  Jamea  P.  Park,  who  originally  applied  the 
apparatus  to  the  Philadelphia  hoae-carriage,  took  out 
a  patent,  described  "  for  the  attachment  of  an  alarm- 
bell  to  a  hoae-carriage  or  other  vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fire  apparatus."  This  patent  waa  not 
received  until  November,  1809,  when  the  company 
placed  upon  the  bell -apparatus  a  brass  piste  bearing 
the  inscription,  "Park'a  patent  alarm."  Mr.  Park 
placed  the  price  of  using  it  at  fifty  dollars,  and  suit 
was  instituted  against  the  Neptune  Hose  Company, 
which  then  yielded,  t«ok  down  its  bell,  and  allowed 
the  Philadelphia  to  monopoliEe  the  privil^e  of 
making  a  noise  in  the  atreela.  Three  yean  after- 
ward the  Good  Intent  Hose  Company,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  terrors  of  a  suit  for  the  in  fraction  of  Park's 
patent  alarm,  determined  to  use  two  bells  on  their 
carriage.  They  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows,  and 
fixed  upon  springs  similar  to  those  of  common  house- 
bells,  an  arrangement  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Park's  plan. 

The  Philadelphia  complained  to  the  Fire-Hose  As- 
sociation, which  decided  that  the  use  of  bells  by  the 
Gk)od  Intent  should  be  discontinued ;  that  the  attempt 
of  the  Good  Intent  to  use  bells  was  an  interference 
with  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  Philadelphia;  and  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  carriage. 
The  company,  refusing  to  obey  this,  was  expelled  from 
the  Fire-Hose  Association.  Suit  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  by  Mr.  Park  against  the 
committee  of  the  Good  Intent  which  ordered  the  bells 
to  b^  placed  on  the  carriage.  The  case  was  heard 
before  Judges  Washington  and  Peters,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll  and  Peter  A.  Browne  being  among  the 
counsel.  The  defense  contended  that  the  principle 
of  attaching  bells  was  not  novel,  and  that  the  Perse- 
verance had  bells  before  Park's  alarm  was  used  by 
the  Philadelphia,  but  being  accidentally  broken  were 
not  renewed.  The  Neptune  had  removed  its  bell 
because  too  expensive.  The  jury  found  for  the  de- 
fendants, and  the  Philadelphia  resolved  to  abandon 
the  right  to  use  bells  altogether,  and  by  resolution  in- 
formed the  Fire- Hose  Association  of  that  determina- 
tion. The  Good  Intent  was  readmitted  to  the  Associ- 
ation, and  as  a  token  of  triumph  resolved  to  adopt 
two  bells  as  the  badge  of  the  company.  The  Phila- 
delphia still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  distinguishing 
badge  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  a  new  contrivance 
was  adopted  by  which  the  motion  of  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  raised  a  lever  at  regular  intervals,  which 
struck  the  bell  as  the  carriage  was  dragged  along  the 
streets.  The  sound  was  different  from  that  of  the  or- 
dinary bells,  and  when  the  improvement  was  finished 
the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  felicitated  them- 
selves that  at  length  they  had  a  badge  of  distinction. 

In  1807  the  hose-carriage  seems  to  have  had  a  cyl- 
inder on  which  the  hose  was  wound.  The  introduc- 
tion of  two  rollers  on  the  end  of  the  carriage,  in  order 
to  thoroughly  expel  the  water  from  the  hose,  was  an- 
other improvement.  In  1809  the  committee  reported 
that  by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  box-body  of 
the  carriage,  and  retaining  only  the  wheel  of  the  hose, 
the  axles  of  that  wheel  passing  through  the  larger 
wheels  would  make  the  latter  a  direct  support  for  the 
hose.  The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the  box, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  hose-wheel 
was  supported  on  an  open  arch  sprung  from  standards 
or  supports  resting  upon  a  body  fixed  to  the  axle  of 
the  carriage.  In  1814,  James  Sellers  built  for  the 
company  what  was  called  "  a  combined  apparatus," — 
an  engine  and  hose-carriage  after  the  plan  of  Rown- 
tree,  of  London,  which  he  called  a  hose-engine,  but 
which  in  later  times  was  called  a  hydraulion.  The 
machine  of  Sellers  was  different  from  that  of  Rown- 


tree,  and  was  worked  by  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic 
pressure.  This  machine  was  finished  and  housed  in 
September,  1814,  and  cost  over  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  carriage  had  two  reels  for  hoee.  The  sec- 
tions were  carried  from  the  back  wheel  by  a  roller 
fixed  on  the  engine.  The  hose  upon  the  firont  of  the 
carriage  was  carried  from  a  wheel  over  the  roller, 
passed  over  the  carriage,  and  then  under  the  body  of 
the  engine. 

In  July,  1811,  an  experimental  committee  on  the 
subject  of  hoee,  which  had  been  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  bursting  of  sewed  hose,  reported 
in  favor  of  the  utility  of  rivet  hoee.  The  members 
of  this  committee  were  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  James 
Sellers,  and  Isaac  Wainwright,  the  two  former  being 
really  the  inventors  of  that  kind  of  hose,  afterward 
obtaining  a  patent  for  it.  A  trial  of  one  section  of 
the  hose,  under  the  pressure  of  the  hydrants  and  the 
full  force  of  the  Resolution  engine,  was  found  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1811  the 
company  had  eight  hundred  feet  of  hose  on  the  new 
plan.  At  first  it  was  riveted  with  two  seams,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  one  seam  was  sufficient.  It  was 
manufactured  by  Jenkin  S.  Jenkins  &  Sons,  and  was 
fastened  with  turned  iron  rivets  and  burrs. .  One  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the  rivets  was  that 
they  were  liable  to  rust;  but  in  a  short  time  rivets 
were  used  which  did  not  tarnish.  In  1812,  Sellers  and 
Pennock  invented  a  furnace  for  drying  hose.  It  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  built  of  brick,  and  was  filled 
from  the  top  with  charcoal,  which  was  fiistened  down. 
Fire  was  applied  from  below.  The  tower-furnace  was 
carried  up  through  a  wooden  steeple,  in  which  the 
wet  hose  was  hung,  and  was  dried  by  the  gradual 
heat.  The  original  house  built  for  the  use  of  the 
company  was  at  No.  17  North  Fourth  Street,  on  a  lot 
belonging  to  Reuben  Haines. 

In  August,  1811,  Zion  Lutheran  Church  granted 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Fire  Company  the  use  of  a  lot  on  the  east  side 
of  Fourth  Street,  below  Cherry,  and  adjoining  the 
church.  Here  a  spacious  double  house  was  erected, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  two  companies  for  many 
years.  There  was  a  strong  experimental  spirit  among 
the  members  of  this  association,  which  revealed  itself 
at  times  in  odd  ways.  Thus,  in  1817,  an  alligator 
skin  having  been  presented  to  the  company,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
not  be  useful  for  hoee ;  but  they  reported  against  it, 
on  the  ground  that  its  "  tessellated  and  rough  surface 
would  increase  the  friction  and  force  necessary  for  the 
water  to  pass  over  it."  The  hose-engine  was  a  pon- 
derous machine,  without  springs,  and  difficult  to 
manage.  It  became  unpopular  among  the  members, 
and  was  disposed  of  in  April,  1817,  to  James  Sellers, 
the  builder,  who  took  it  in  part  payment  for  another 
one  which  he  built  for  the  company.  The  old  one 
was  disposed  of  to  the  Friends'  Asylum,  at  Frank- 
ford.    A  committee  composed  of  A.  L.  Pennock, 
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Thomas  M.  Pettit,  and  William  A.  Griffiths,  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliherate  apon  a  name  for  the  machine. 
They  reported  in  favor  of  the  word  *'  hydraulion," — 
from  the  Greek  hudor  (Latin  hydra),  water,  and  aulo$, 
a  pipe, — which  they  thought  wonld  express  the  nature 
of  an  engine  for  propelling  water  through  pipes.  As 
a  "  badge  of  distinction/'  it  was  resolved  to  fix  to  the 
hydrauiion  a  machine  which  produced,  by  the  action 
of  wind  upon  vibrating  plates  and  tubes  of  metal, 
a  tmmpet^sound.  The  contrivance  was  obtained  and 
fixed  upon  the  hydrauiion.  But  the  hopes  of  the 
members  were  disappointed  on  hearing  it,  as  it 
squeaked  more  like  a  penny  trumpet  than  the  bla- 
tant instrument  used  in  war  to  sound  the  charge  or 
retreat.  In  1819  a  gong  was  fixed  to  the  hydrauiion, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  the  necessary  noise  a  per- 
son was  employed  to  accompany  the  machine  and 
beat  the  gong.  This  individual  was  an  enthusiast  in 
his  profession,  and  he  soon  accomplished  the  de- 
struction of  the  gong  by  belaboring  it  so  severely 
that  it  cracked.  Another  gong  was  obtained,  and 
fixed  in  its  place,  but  the  sound  was  not  sufficiently 
sharp  and  annoying,  and  the  company  resolved  to 
take  it  down  and  put  up  the  old  bell. 

In  March,  1820,  John  K.  Kane  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Say  invented  a  contrivance  for  conducting  water  from 
a  pump  into  the  hose.  They  called  it  a  **  conductor/' 
and  presented  it  to  the  company.  After  four  years' 
trial  of  the  hydrauiion  the  members  became  dissatis- 
fied with  it,  and  determined  to  procure  a  new  ma- 
chine. This  was  made  by  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  and 
was  finished  in  1828.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  supe- 
rior engine.  It  included  a  forcing  and  suction  ap- 
paratus. The  cylinder  was  eight  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  The  reels  held  eleven  hundred  feet  of 
hose.  The  flambeaux  were  of  novel  construction, 
and  so  fixed  that  one  of  them  could  be  elevated  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  ground.  The  suction  drew  water 
from  the  river  Delaware,  and  forced  it  through  eighty 
feet  of  hose  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the 
branch-pipe.  At  several  fires  the  suction  drew  water 
four  hundred  feet,  and  discharged  it  a  distance  of 
eighty  feet  from  the  vent. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1895,  a  general  meeting  was 
held  of  the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  Good 
Intent,  and  the  Humane  Hose  Ck)mpanies,  at  which 
certain  rules  were  adopted  in  regard  to  their  inter- 
course at  times  of  fire.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
what  was  afterward  called  the  '*  Fire  Hose  Associa- 
tion." This  body  continued  in  existence  until  July, 
1817,  when  it  dissolved  itself,  the  reason  being  that  it 
could  not  enforce  its  resolutions.  Immediately  after- 
ward the  Fire  Association — composed  of  fire  com- 
panies and. hose  companies  —  was  established,  and 
the  Philadelphia  entered  the  union.  In  1818  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  association  an  insurance  com- 
pany,  which  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  op- 
posed, and  then  withdrew.  In  1825  the  Philadelphia 
rejoined  the  association. 


There  was  considerable  difficulty  at  the  period 
when  what  is  now  called  "  hose''  came  into  operation 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  spelling  that  word.  In 
the  minutes  of  the  old  engines  it  is  called,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  secretaries  and  writers  of  the  min- 
utes, *'  boose,"  *'  hooze,"  "  hoase.^'  The  founders  of 
the  Philadelphia  called  it  **  hose,"  but  the  founders 
of  the  second  company  formed  for  hose  service  re- 
jected that  spelling,  and  in  veneration  for  the  past, 
we  may  suppose,  adopted  something  more  ancient. 
Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  8th  of  March,  1804,  the 
Good  Intent  "Hoase"  Company  was  formed;  and, 
despite  all  usage  to  the  contrary^  it  remained  a 
'*hoase"  company  until  August,  1824,  when,  by 
special  resolution,  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  spell 
the  word  according  to  modem  form.  In  1806,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  institution,  the  following  were  mem- 
bers: Jesse  Thomas,  Samuel  Newbold,  Moses  Lan- 
caster, Joshua  Andrews,  Thomas  Newbold,  David 
Cox,  Andrew  Fisher,  G^rge  W.  Jones,  Isaac  Tyson, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Lippincott,  Humphrey  Atherton,  David 
McKenny,  James  Howell,  Joseph  Lownes,  Caleb 
Lownes,  Mahlon  Jackson,  Samuel  Harper,  Charles 
Leeds,  Benajah  Farquhar,  Richard  Jackson,  Lindsay 
Nicholson,  Joshua  Bolton,  William  Chandler,  Wil- 
liam McCoIlom,  Thomas  Owen,  Nathan  Dunn, 
Thomas  Ellison,  Joel  Atkinson,  John  Justice,  Rich- 
ard Nisbet,  John  Ware,  Thomas  Shields,  Andrew 
Ashton,  William  C.  Wright,  Joseph  Tatem,  Thomas 
Dilworth,  Elisha  Brown,  Harvey  Lewis,  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Thomas  Owen,  Thomas  S.  Field,  Thomas 
Bowman,  Samuel  English,  Samuel  Stokes,  Joseph 
Hunter,  Joseph  Rakestraw,  Richard  Pryor,  and 
Powell  Stackhouse.  The  great  majority  of  these 
persons  were  Quakers,  and  the  minutes  were  kept  in 
the  Quaker  style.  Furthermore,  the  original  house 
of  the  company  was  built  upon  the  property  of  the 
Quaker  school,  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth  Street, 
below  Chestnut  The  first  '*  hoase"-carriage  was  fin- 
ished in  February,  1808,  and  was  of  the  box  shape. 
On  the  firont  was  a  perpendicular  pole,  capable  of 
sliding  up  and  down,  upon  which  a  lamp  was  fixed 
for  a  badge ;  but  that  plan  was  soon  g^  ven  up  in  con- 
sequence of  not  producing  the  desired  efi*ect.  The 
contest  between  this  company  and  the  Philadelphia 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  bells  is  referred  to  on  a  pre- 
ceding page: 

In  August,  1814,  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  hose 
upon  a  reel,  which,  being  elevated  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  old  carriage,  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
large the  hose-house.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  any  member  might  easily  obtain  access  to  the 
carriage,  a  latch  was  placed  on  the  door  from  which 
a  string  might  be  pulled.  In  1816  the  first ''  coffin" 
was  procured,  and  it  was  called  *'  a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine to  brush  hose."  Three  lamps  were  placed  on 
the  carriage, — one  in  front  and  one  on  each  side.  In 
1820  the  carriage  was  painted  with  white,  picked  in 
with  another  color. 
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On  the  11th  of  April,  1804,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
motto,  "Esse  utilis  conahimur"  ("To  be  useAil  is 
our  wish''),  the  following  young  men  associated 
themselves  as  the  Resolution  Hose  Company:  Henry 
Fries,  John  S.  Willett,  John  K.  Drummond,  William 
Milner,  John  Nisbet  Blathwaite,  T.  Sbober,  William 
Delaney,  Jr.,  Richard  Standley,  Mark  Richards, 
James  W.  Delaney,  Adam  Traqnair,  Henry  Beckman, 
Moses  Thomas,  Cecil  G.  Stevens,  Peter  Muhlenbnrg, 
Jr.,  Samuel  Hughes,  John  Hughes,  John  Duffield, 
James  Traquair,  Jr.,  George  Woolfley,  John  Towers, 
Luke  King,  John  McDonald,  John  B.  Smyth,  Cor- 
nelius H.  Fanl):ner,  Gerard  Strong,  Thomas  Coates, 
Jr.,  James  McKaraher,  John  W.  Blanchard,  Samuel 
Benezet,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Reeves,  Jr. 

They  procured  a  hose*carriage  on  the  box  plan. 
They  adopted  as  their  badge  of  distinction  a  red 
signal-lamp.  The  hose-carriage  was  placed  on  a  lot 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  nearly  opposite 
Elbow  Lane,  and  was  housed  in  a  shed.  In  1810, 
William  Warren,  manager  of  the  new  theatre  on 
Chestnut  Street,  granted  to  the  company  the  right  to 
house  its  carriage  on  Carpenter  Street,  near  Sixth, 
where  the  old  gallery  entrance  was  afterward  opened. 
The  Resolution  Fire  Company,  established  in  1797, 
was  at  the  same  time  housed  in  a  portion  of  the  thea- 
tre, on  Sixth  Street,  which  was  afterward  used  as  a 
pit  entrance.  The  badge  adopted  by  the  Resolution 
was  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  which  was  painted 
on  the  hat,  and  when  the  Columbia  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Hose  Association  the  Resolution  ob- 
jected to  its  using  the  national  bird  as  a  badge. 
The  protest  was  not  sanctioned,  whereupon  the  Res- 
olution withdrew  from  the  association.  Rivet  hose 
was  obtained  in  May,  1812.  A  bell  was  placed  on  the 
hose  carriage  in  1817,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
year,  or  the  beginning  of  1818,  a  new  carriage  was 
obtained  with  a  cylinder  four  feet  in  diameter.  An 
arch  was  thrown  across  the  carriage  in  front,  from 
side  to  side,  upon  which  was  placed  a  lamp  with  a 
red  light  and  a  fine-toned  bell.  By  the  destruction 
of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  on  April  2, 1820,  the 
Resolution  Hose  Company  was  burned  out  The  car- 
riage and  hose  were  saved,  but  the  books  and  papers 
were  lost.  The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  gave 
the  Resolution  permission  to  put  its  carriage  in  its 
house  until  accommodation  for  it  could  be  found. 
Before  the  theatre  was  rebuilt,  Mr.  Warren  allowed 
the  company  to  build  a  house  on  the  old  site,  which 
was  two  stories  in  height,  and  had  an  upper  room 
for  meetings.  In  July,  1821,  a  new  carriage  was 
ordered  that  was  built  upon  springs,  about  which 
there  was  great  investigation  and  a  learned  report. 
Thomas  Ogle  finished  this  carriage  in  December, 
1821.  In  the  next  year,  on  account  of  the  plan  of 
rebuilding  the  theatre,  the  company  was  obliged  to 
relinqnbh  its  quarters  on  Carpenter  Street.  It  ob- 
tained the  house  of  the  Amicable  Fire  Company,  on 
the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  above  Market    An  ar- 


rangement was  entered  into  by  which  the  Amicable 
went  out  of  active  service  and  yielded  up  its  appa* 
ratus,  etc,  the  Resolution  assuming  the  debts  of  the 
Amicable,  which  were  fifty  dollars.  Christ  Church 
gave  the  company  a  twenty-years'  lease,  provided 
they  would  have  a  vault  under  the  hose-house.  John 
Haviland  designed  the  plan,  and  the  building  was 
finished  in  1828. 

When  this  company  was  instituted,  the  members 
were  generally  Americans ;  but  John  W.  Blanchard, 
an  original  member,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  soon 
introduced  so  many  of  his  countrymen  that  the  com- 
pany became  known  as  **  the  French  company."  The 
following  were  those  who  were  admitted  in  this  way : 
John  Bosquet,  E.  G.  Dutilh,  F.  Thibault,  J.  B.  An- 
draulle,  Edward  Chaudron,  J.  M.  Besson,  J.  K 
Destouet,  E.  Bourckle,  Peter  Bizat,  L.  Borie,  A.  F. 
Brasier,  P.  Lehman,  Charles  Durang,  Ferdinand  Du- 
rang,  J.  Bouchard,  A.  Blenon,  H.  Paillet,  D.  Grardere, 
J.  De  Laport,  L.  Perdriaux,  G.  Cure,  J.  Castagnet, 
F.  Tete,  T.  H.  Tuyes,  Eugene  Baudray,  Gus.  Gkuchet, 
John  Ducoring,  W.  Frederick,  John  Shelmerdine, 
P.  Destouet,  fklward  Laraque,  L.  A.  Besson,  A.  J. 
Levy. 

The  three  hose  companies  first  instituted  belonged 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Their  success  led  to  the 
institution  of  a  new  company,  to  be  located  in  the 
Northern  Liberties.  This  association,  which  was  called 
'*  the  Humane  Hose  Company,"  was  instituted  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  1805,  at  John 
Smith's  tavern,  sign  of  Qen.  Washington,  on  Vine 
Street.  Conrad  Hester  was  chairman  and  Charles  Sel- 
lers was  secretary.  There  were  present  on  that  occa- 
sion Frederick  Buck,  John  Rink,  Adam  Strieker,  and 
Andrew  C.  Barclay.  Measures  were  taken  for  the 
formation  of  a  company.  The  articles  were  signed 
by  the  gentlemen  above  named,  together  with  Richard 
Heimberger,  Louis  Evans,  John  Kessler,  Henry  Fis- 
ler,  James  P.  Bewley,  Ezra  Comby,  Jr.,  Hugh  White, 
Daniel  Fling,  Matthew  Heimbeiger,  Abraham  Comby, 
Charles  Hill,  William  Hankinaon,  Philip  Heyle.  The 
permanent  officers  elected  were  Philip  Heyle,  presi- 
dent; Conrad  Hester,  vice-president;  Louis  Evans, 
treasurer;  and  Andrew  C.  Barclay,  secretary.  The 
subscriptions  for  the  assistance  of  the  company  were 
liberal.  A  hose-carriage  was  contracted  for  with 
Patrick  Lyon,  which  cost  one  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars. It  was  of  box  shape,  with  an  oval  ft'ont  The 
color  of  the  body  was  yellow,  tipped  with  red,  and 
the  wheels  were  red.  The  name  of  the  company  was 
painted  on  the  front  by  John  A.  Woodside.  Five 
hundred  feet  of  hose  were  also  contracted  for.  By 
some  arrangement  with  the  Humane  Fire  Company, 
it  was  understood  firom  the  beginning  that  a  house 
could  be  obtained  a<iyoining  that  of  the  latter,  upon 
the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third.  The  hose-house  was  nine  feet  front  and  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  cost  twenty-four  dollars.  The  front 
was  painted  yellow,  the  blinds  were  green,  and  the 
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doon  were  of  mahogany  color.  The  hose,  which  wat 
of  leather,  was  manufitctured  hj  Warren.  The  com* 
pany  met  for  §ome  years  at  Moulder's  school-room,  in 
one  of  the  Norwich  markets,  at  the  intersection  of  St. 
John  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

In  1817  the  old  box  hose-carriage  was  altered,  and 
a  hoee-wheel  and  bells  were  added.  In  the  same  year 
the  Humane  Hose  Company  and  the  Humane  Fire 
Company,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  the  house  on 
Vine  Street,  built  a  wooden  house  at  St.  John  and 
Wood  Streets.  The  lot  occupied  by  the  two  com- 
panies was  sixteen  feet  front  by  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  fire  company  removed  from  that  location  in  1826, 
and  went  to  the  comer  of  Ann.  and  Callowhill  Streets. 
The  hose  company  remained  there  until  1829. 

The  Perseverance  Hoee  Company  was  established 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1805,  by  a  number  of  boys  and 
young  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  house^carpen- 
ten,  either  apprentices  or  journeymen,  and  who  re- 
sided in  the  neighborhood  of  Fifth  and  Wood  Streets. 
Several  of  them  were  apprentices  of  Philip  Justus, 
Nathan  Smith,  and  Frederick  Forepaugh.  The  min- 
utes of  the  company  gave  the  ages  of  these,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1806  (a  year  after  the  institution  of  the 
association),  as  follows :  Hudson  Burr,  nineteen  years; 
O.  Bobbins,  twenty-five ;  W.  C.  Hancock,  nineteen ; 
Joseph  Smith,  nineteen ;  John  Ellick,  nineteen ;  H. 
L.  Melcher,  twenty-two ;  C.  S.  Ellick,  seventeen ;  P. 
Culman,  nineteen;  John  Bender,  Jr.,  twenty-one; 
L  Burr,  twenty ;  William  W.  Way,  nineteen ;  John 
B.  PVentisB,  nineteen;  J.  Sovers,  nineteen;  Peter 
Weynant,  nineteen;  Peter  Deal,  nineteen;  C.  Tay- 
lor,  twenty-one;  George  Bower,  twenty-five;  Joseph 
Bobbins,  nineteen ;  C.  Price, — ;  Frederick  Frailey, 
twenty-^ree;  J.  Steinmetz,  nineteen;  J.  Wilkins, 
twenty-two;  George  Hitner,  twenty-two;  J.  Erzen- 
hert,  twenty-four;  John  A.  Woodside,  twenty-four; 
N.  Roberts,  twenty-three;  B.  Taylor,  twenty;  G. 
Fry,  twenty-two;  Thomas  Gaskill,  twenty-one;  T. 
£.  Warner,  nineteen;  J.  Bitter,  eighteen;  J.  Jack- 
son, twenty ;  Frederick  Vogel,  twenty-four.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  there  were  at  the  first  meeting 
Henry  Magee,  Balph  Smith,  Joseph  Servoss,  G^rge 
Wilson,  and  Jacob  Levan.  They  adopted  for  their 
motto,  "  Perseverentia  Omnia  Vincit."  They  were 
without  means  or  influence,  and  their  progress  was 
slow.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  in  Pennington's  sugar- 
house,  Vine  Street,  below  Third  (21st  of  September, 
1805),  the  company  had  neither  house  nor  hose-car- 
riage. They  began  the  acquirement  of  suitable  im- 
plements by  the  purchase  of  four  or  five  sections  of 
hoee,  which  they  carried  on  their  backs  to  fires, 
and  Bucoeeded  in  supplying  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Company.  The  members  being  generally  carpenters, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  go  to  Patrick 
Lyon  for  a  hose-carriage.  They  resolved  to  build  one 
themselves,  the  material  being  contributed  by  friends. 
It  was  constructed  at  the  house  of  Philip  Justus. 
They  afterward  obtained  the  use  of  a  lot  of  ground 


owned  by  Catharine  Lowery,  situated  back  of  Vine 
Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  accessible  by 
Branner's  Court.  Here,  with  their  own  hands,  they 
built  a  hose-house.  But  in  1809  the  trustees  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  granted  them  a  site  on  Race 
Street,  west  of  Fifth,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  there  they  erected  a  brick  building,  to 
which  their  apparatus  was  removed.  In  1812,  after 
seven  years'  service  of  the  original  carriage,  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  another,  which  was  the  first  one 
built  on  springs,  and  the  second  one  built  with  a  cyl- 
inder-wheel. 

The  Neptune  Hose  Company  was  formed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  young  men  at  Dunn's  Hotel,  Aug.  6,  1805, 
at  which  Michael  Nesbit  was  chairman,  and  Jacob 
Chrystler  was  secretary.  There  were  present,  beside 
the  officers,  Moses  Thomas,  William  Carr,  William 
M.  Becharms,  Emanuel  Spangler,  John  Hutton,  John 
Neckervis,  Isaac  Pennington,  Joseph  Redman,  John 
Scheetz,  Edward  A.  Evans,  John  Chrystler,  George 
Sickle,  James  Stokes,  and  John  M.  Funk.  The  com- 
pany adopted  a  hat,  the  ground  color  of  which  was 
blade,  and  on  the  front  was  a  painting  of  "  Neptune" 
holding  a  trident,  and  drawn  in  a  car  by  two  sea- 
horses. It  was  the  most  elegant  hat  worn  by  any 
company  at  that  period.  The  motto  was  ''Pulcher 
um  est  beneficere  res  publica,"  which  was  thus  inter- 
preted, **  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  public."  Moses  Thomas  was  elected  president, 
Emanuel  Spangler,  secretary,  and  George  Sickle, 
treasurer.  The  carriage  was  made  by  Patrick  Lyon 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  dollars,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  of  hose  were  furnished  by  Fred- 
erick Schults  for  two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars. 
The  carriage  and  hose  were  finished,  and  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  in  December,  1805,  being  tem- 
porarily deposited  in  a  chair-house  in  Watkins'  Alley, 
which  led  from  Third  to  Bread  Street,  nearly  oppo- 
site Cherry,  and  was  afterward  called  Fetter  Lane.  In 
August,  1806,  the  county  commissioners  gave  the 
company  the  privilege  of  depositing  its  carriage  in  a 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  a  fire  company,  which 
had  been  built  in  front  of  the  Walnut  Street  prison, 
at  the  southeast  comer  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
The  company  remained  here  only  three  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  resolved  to  return  to  the  old 
house  in  Watkins'  Alley.  In  1807,  the  apparatus  was 
removed  to  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Nep- 
tune Fire  Company  in  Coats'  Alley,  running  from 
New  Market  to  Second,  above  Vine  Street.  Subse- 
quently it  was  removed  to  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  Race  Street,  east  of  Fourth,  upon  a  portion  of  the 
lot  belonging  to  the  German  Reformed  Church.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1818,  notice  having  been  given  to 
the  company  to  remove  firom  the  church  lot,  a  coach- 
house and  stable  situate  in  Cherry  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  was  rented,  and  the  apparatus  was 
removed  to  that  place. 

The  Hope  Hose  Company  was  organized  on  the 
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6tb  of  AngUBt,  1805,  by  a  number  of  yoang  men  resi- 
dent in  the  vicinity  of  Second  and  Pine  Streets. 
They  were  Thomas  F.  Gtordon,  Robert  Gk>rdon,  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  William  J.  Faulkner,  Benjamin 
Griffith,  G.  Lyndall,  Thomas  Nixon,  James  Roddy, 
Adam  Cook,  Alexander  Wilson,  Thomas  H.  Dawson, 
William  Oolton,  Jenkins  P.  Tutton,  D.  McOaraher, 
D.  Dawson.  J.  Robinson,  D.  Freil,  and  William  Ste- 
venson.  Philip  Mason  made  the  hose-box,  which 
was  ready  in  December,  and  hose  was  procured  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  company  obtained 
permission  from  City  Councils  to  occupy  a  hose- 
house  in  the  hall  erected  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
new  market  at  Second  and  Pine  Streets.  This  was 
the  easternmost  house  for  fire  apparatus,  and  had 
been  occupied  by  the  New  Market  Fire  Company, 
which  was  dissolved  about  the  year  1800.  Permis- 
sion was  given  to  the  Hope  Hose  Company  to  ring 
the  bell  in  the  cupola  in  time  of  fire.  In  June,  1806, 
the  company  adopted  the  following  motto :  '*  Omnis 
actus  specificatur  ab  objectu''  (''Every  act  is  speci- 
fied from  its  object").  A  new  hose-carriage,  obtained 
in  1816,  cost  $317.65.  John  A.  Woodside  painted  a 
handsome  frontispiece,  representing  "Hope"  with  her 
anchor.  The  old  carriage  was  repaired,  and  was  also 
kept  in  use.  In  September,  1819,  another  hose- 
carriage,  built  by  Jeffiries  &  Nuttall  for  the  Franklin 
Hose  Company,  which  latter  association  was  dis- 
solved about  that  time,  was  bought  for  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars. 

The  Southwark  Hose  Company  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  Southwark  Fire  Company,  an  associa- 
tion which  was  established  some  time  after  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1799,  and  before  the  spring  of  1806. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  hose  company  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  hre  company,  or  whether  the 
name  and  objects  of  the  latter  were  changed.  The 
members  of  the  hose  company  claim  the  date  of  its 
institution  to  be  May  6, 1806.  The  earliest  minutes 
in  possession  of  the  company  some  years  ago  com- 
menced in  1807,  at  which  time  it  possessed  a  hose- 
carriage  built  by  Patrick  Lyon  and  a  quantity  of 
hose.  The  location  of  the  hose-house  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Almond  Street,  east  of  Front.  The 
stated  meetings  were  held  for  many  years  in  James 
CrowelPs  school-room,  in  Shippen  Street  below  Sec- 
ond. The  original  members  were  Richard  Barring- 
ton,  John  Dolby,  Isaac  Roach,  Jr.,  James  M.  Lin- 
nard,  Emanuel  Lewis,  Jacob  CopeUnd,  William 
Myers,  John  Dumey,  Lewis  Carson,  Robert  McMul- 
len,  Jr.,  Archibald  Maxwell,  James  Crowell,  Thomas 
Wright,  John  B.  Austin,  James  White,  Isaiah  Jones, 
R.  G.  Martin,  Andrew  Donaldson,  Samuel  Work- 
man, H.  Hewlings,  George  Patton,  William  Holmes, 
Joseph  P.  McCorkle,  Caleb  Milbum,  Thomas  Sparks, 
John  H.  Curtis,  William  H.  Stewart,  Benjamin 
Thomas,  Jr.,  Alexander  Frankford,  and  William 
Hunter.  The  company  was  in  possession  of  the  en- 
gine of  the  Southwark  Fire  Company,  and  measures 


were  taken  to  sell  it,  in  1808,  together  with  the  house. 
A  new  carriage  was  presented  to  the  company  by 
Conrad  Gum  in  1811.  During  the  war  of  1812  a 
volunteer  company  was  formed  from  the  Southwark 
Hose  Company,  which  was  called  the  "  First  Inde* 
pendent  Company  of  Artillerists."  James  M.  Lin- 
nard  was  captain.  They  served  at  Camp  Bloomfield, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  in  the  campaign  of 
1814.  Isaac  Roach,  one  of  the  founders,  subse- 
quently mayor  of  this  city,  went  into  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  as  lieutenant,  and  after- 
ward obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  The  hose-car- 
riage became  worn  out  in  1815,  and  one  was  borrowed 
for  a  time  from  the  Fire-Hose  Association,  which 
was  composed  only  of  companies  located  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Southwark,  belonging  to  an 
adjoining  district,  was  not  allowed  to  belong  to  that 
association,  an  exclusion  which  operated  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  Southwark,  as  appropriations  from  City 
Councils  and  donations  from  insurance  companies 
were  frequently  allowed  to  the  Fire-Hose  Associa- 
tion, or  to  companies  located  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  corporation  of  Southwark  would  give  no 
assistance,  and,  as  the  only  means  of  sustaining  the 
institution,  it  was  recommended  by  a  committee  that 
the  company  should  remove  into  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  carried,  and  the  city  commis- 
sioners gave  the  company  the  use  of  the  house  in  the 
hall-building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Second 
Street  market,  at  Second  and  South  Streets ;  but  the 
members  subsequently  obtained  the  house  at  the 
other  corner.  The  removal  took  place  May  22, 1815. 
In  the  mean  while  the  commissioners  of  Southwark 
had  been  brought  up  to  such  a  point  of  generosity 
that  they  made  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  company ;  but  finding  that 
it  had  removed  before  the  money  was  paid,  a  dispo- 
sition was  manifested  to  withhold  it.  Eventually 
the  company  received  it,  and  it  might  be  considered 
in  satisfaction  of  all  past  services. 

Another  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  however,  was  made  in  1819,  which  came  very 
acceptable  in  helping  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  new 
hose-carriage,  built  by  Jeffries  &  Nuttall  for  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars.  The  old  bell 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Southwark  Fire  Company, 
and  which  had  been  in  use  at  the  hose-house  on 
Almond  Street,  was  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the  build- 
ing at  Second  and  South  Streets,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1820.  It  was  afterward  used  as  an  alarm-bell.  A 
torch,  instead  of  a  lamp,  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
hose-carriage  in  June,  1822.  In  March,  1828,  John 
Neagle,  artist,  volunteered  to  paint  a  frontispiece,  and 
the  apparatus  was  repainted  at  the  same  time,  the 
ground  shade  being  blue.  Bells  were  added  to  the 
carriage  at  this  time,  the  first  used  upon  it  Among 
the  persons  who  became  members  between  the  insti- 
tution of  the  company  and  the  year  1825  were  Jamea 
J.  Barclay,  who  is  still  living,  and  has  been  for  many 
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jemn  active  io  the  affairs  of  the  House  of  Refiige 
and  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb  Asylam ;  Archibald  Ran- 
dall, afterward  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court;  Thomas  S.  Bell,  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Peniyiylvania ;  John  Neagle,  artist; 
and  Wilson  Jewell,  afterward  a  prominent  physician. 

The  Columbia  Hose  Company  was  established  May 
1, 1806,  by  persons  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Seventh  and  Cherry  Streets,  who  were  friends  and 
adherents  of  the  Columbia  Fire  Company.  The  latter 
gave  to  the  hose  company,  as  soon  as  it  was  instituted, 
eighty  feet  of  hose.  The  hose-house  was  established 
on  the  south  side  of  Cherry  Street,  above  Seventh. 
In  1810  a  new  carriage  was  procured  by  the  company. 
It  had  upon  it  the  device  of  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings,  the  use  of  which  was  considered  by 
the  Resolution  Hose  Company  as  an  infringement,  it 
having  previously  used  that  emblem. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Company  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  of  young  men  at  Parker's  Inn,  and  at  sub- 
sequent meetings  at  commissioners'  hall,  which  was 
in  the  old  court-house,  at  the  centre  of  Market  and 
Second  Streets,  and  at  Parsey's  school-room.  The 
original  members  were  Edward  Simmons,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent ;  Jesse  W.  Roberts,  secretary ;  Richard  G.  Pax- 
son,  treasurer;  Evan  Davis,  B.  W.  Flower,  Joseph 
Field,  Samuel  R.  Fisher,  Jr.,  William  Charleton, 
John  Elfireth,  Benjamin  Walton,  Otis  B.  Merrill, 
George  McGlassin,  Joseph  F.  Ridgway,  William 
Armer,  Isaac  Pennington,  T.  S.  Roberts,  Richard  F. 
Allen,  John  Parry,  Israel  Howell,  Thomas  Barnes, 
J.  P.  Hutchinson,  Richard  Wistar,  Jr.,  and  Joseph 
Donaldson.  The  members  determined  to  wear  sky- 
blue  hats,  with  the  Pennsylvania  coat  of  arms  painted 
thereon  by  John  Justice;  special  exemption,  however, 
being  given  to  one  member  who  was  allowed  to  have 
his  hat  painted  by  John  A.  Woodside.  A  new  engine 
was  built  by  Patrick  Lyon.  It  was  painted  yellow, 
was  decorated  with  the  Pennsylvania  coat  of  arms, 
and  coat  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  played 
fifty-six  and  two-thirds  yards  without  the  spray,  and 
was  aaaerted  by  the  company  to  be  equal  to  any  en- 
gine in  Philadelphia.  In  February,  1808,  the  direc- 
tors  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  granted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Company  the  right  to  put  up 
a  house  on  the  northwestern  portion  of  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing the  library.  It  was  one  story  in  height,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  in  August  of  that  year.  In  1819 
this  company  procured  a  suction-pump,  made  by 
Bacon,  which  was  placed  on  wheels,  and  hose  carried 
with  it  The  pump  was  stationed  in  a  gutter,  and 
sucked  up  the  waste  water  from  the  engines.  In  De- 
cember, 1820,  a  new  engine  was  procured  of  the  first 
class  from  Perkins  &  Bacon.  It  cost  nine  hundred 
dollars,  and  played  two  hundred  and  six  feet  without 
the  spray.  Shortly  afterward  a  hydraulion,  which 
carried  three  hundred  feet  of  hose,  was  purchased. 
For  this  apparatus  the  company  gave  the  suction- 
pump  and  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  cash.    A 


suction  was  attached  to  the  hydraulion  in  January, 
1828. 

The  United  States  Hose  Company  was  formed  in 
September,  1807,  at  a  meeting  of  young  men,  among 
whom  were  Daniel  C.  Ellis,  president  of  the  meeting ; 
Joseph  Askew,  secretary ;  Randolph  Hutchinson  and 
William  L.  Norton.  There  were  twenty-one  members 
in  all,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  nineteen 
years.  They  procured  sufficient  money  by  subscrip- 
tion to  buy  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  hose. 
The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  loaned  them  their 
old  carriage.  The  new  association  went  into  active 
service,  and  received  from  the  county  commissioners 
the  right  to  place  their  apparatus  in  the  old  hose- 
house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  on  the  prison  lot.  They  continued  in  active 
service  about  a  year,  after  which  the  afiairs  of  the 
company  were  neglected,  and  the  association  was 
finally  dissolved. 

The  PhoBuix  Fire  Company  was  represented  in 
the  latter  part  of  1808,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Southwark  Fire  Company,  by  Paul  C.  Stewart,  Joshua 
Harlan,  and  John  A.  Aeckel.  Samuel  Kennedy  was 
president  of  this  company  in  May,  1818.  Shortly 
afterward  the  house  of  the  company  was  removed  to 
Bread  Street,  near  Arch,  and  the  company  was  dis- 
solved about  1821. 

The  Star  Fire  Company  was  instituted  probably 
after  the  year  1800.  It  was  in  existence  in  June, 
1808,  but  it  was  not  in  service  ten  years  afterward. 

An  association  called  the  Protectors  of  Property 
from  Fire  was  formed  before  the  month  of  December, 
1810,  to  guard  property  in  case  of  fire.  Their  imple- 
ments consisted  of  bags,  buckets,  and  apparatus  to 
take  furniture,  goods,  etc.,  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
house  of  the  company  was  established  in  Hartung's 
Alley,  south  of  Arch  Street,  and  east  of  Third. 

The  Washington  Hose  Company  was  instituted 
Feb.  22, 1811.  The  first  hose-house  of  the  company 
was  situate  on  a  lot  granted  by  the  University  ot 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  Street,  be- 
low Market.  Afterward  it  was  removed  to  the  west 
side  of  Tenth  Street,  at  Filbert. 

The  United  States  Fire  Company  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Kennedy's  Hotel,  Letitia  Court,  com- 
posed of  Powell  Stackhouse,  president ;  Giles  Love, 
secretary ;  George  Widdifield,  Hastings  Stackhouse, 
George  Wilson,  John  T.  Ware,  Benjamin  B.  Fore- 
paugh,  Enoch  Nicholls,  Samuel  Jones,  Thomas  Zell, 
Abraham  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Christian  Sulger,  Chester 
Chattin,  Thomas  W.  Carson,  James  Stackhouse,  and 
Enoch  Middleton.  To  these  were  added,  at  the  first 
meeting  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  John 
Scott,  Francis  Lasher,  Thomas  Palmer,  and  James 
Chapin.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany was  for  the  security  of  the  northeastern  quarter 
of  the  city  and  liberties.  The  meetings  of  the  com- 
pany were  removed  in  November  to  Simpson's  school- 
room, Second,  below  Margaretta  Street.    The  com- 
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mifldonera  of  the  Northern  Liberties  granted  the 
company  the  right  to  occupy  the  house  at  the  bridge 
on  Second  Street,  above  CSallowhill.  At  the  same 
time  the  Northern  Liberty  Company  had  its  house 
on  Poole's  bridge,  on  Front  Street.  An  engine  built 
by  Patrick  Lyon  was  procured  in  the  latter  part  of 
1812.  The  company  bought  a  lot  of  ground  in  1819 
on  the  west  side  of  Fourth  Street,  north  of  the  inter- 
section of  Old  York  road.  The  lot  had  fronts  upon 
the  two  streets,  and  upon  it  was  erected  a  substantial 
two-story  brick  building,  with  a  cupola  and  bell.  This 
house  was  occupied  by  the  company  on  the  11th  of 
September,  1819.  The  funds  for  the  cupola  and  for 
the  bell  were  presented  by  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  building  committee  consisted  of  John  M. 
Ogden,  George  Widdifield,  Thomas  Zell,  Enoch  Mid- 
dleton,  Jesse  Ogden,  Jonathan  P.  Smith,  and  Isaac 
Parry. 

The  Niagara  Fire  Company  was  instituted  after  the 
dose  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  composed  in  majority  of  members  of  the 
the  second  company  of  Washington  Guards,  of  which 
John  Swift  was  captain.  Mr.  Swift  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  Hose  Company  in  January,  1818,  to  join 
the  Niagara  Company.  Isaac  G.  Elliott  was  secretary 
of  the  company  in  1818,  and  Thomas  Lewis  is  1819. 
In  the  latter  year  John  M.  Scott  was  president  The 
house  occupied  by  the  company  on  Zane  Street,  above 
Seventh,  was  built  on  speculation  by  a  carpenter. 
There  was  room  enough  in  it  for  two  fire  companies, 
and  the  Phoenix  Hose  Company  was  co-tenant  with 
the  Niagara.  The  property  was  sold,  and  was  bought 
by  the  Phosnix.  The  Niagara  removed  from  the 
premises  in  1822,  sold  the  apparatus,  and  the  com- 
pany was  dissolved. 

The  Charitable,  Venerable,  Defiance,  and  Junior 
Fire  Companies  were  in  service  in  1817.  They  were 
probably  new  companies.  They  did  not  last  long. 
The  Junior  was  in  service  in  1818,  the  Humane  Fire 
Company,  No.  2,  and  the  Independence  Fire  Com- 
pany in  1819,  and  the  Spring  Garden  Engine  Com- 
pany in  1820. 

The  Phoenix  Hose  Company  was  established  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1817,  by  ten  young  men, — ^Thomas 
McEuen,  M.D.,  Charles  Macalester,  Jr.,  Edward 
Yorke,  Ashbel  G.  Jaudon,  Benjamin  Carman,  Dods- 
worth  Peacock,  Henry  D.  Carrell,  John  McPhail, 
Henry  B.  Beese,  and  Robert  Aertsen.  To  these  were 
added,  during  the  same  year,  J.  C.  Homann,  Jr., 
John  B.  Dobbins,  Alexander  L.  Hodgdon,  Hudson 
Carman,  William  £.  Whelan,  N.  W.  Robinson,  H. 
Stoddart,  Thomas  O.  Duncan,  and  F.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg. They  obtained  a  location  for  their  apparatus  in 
the  house  of  the  Niagara  Fire  Company,  on  the  north 
side  of  Zane  [  Filbert]  Street,  above  Seventh.  A  hose- 
carriage  was  procured,  and  a  badge  was  painted  on 
the  front  by  Woodside,  which  was  directed  to  be  "  a 
phoenix  rising  from  the  flames,  on  a  blue  relief,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  or  white  scroll,  with  the  name  of 


the  company  inserted,  and  a  gilt  star."  In  March, 
1820,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported 
in  favor  of  obtaining  a  combined  apparatus,  uniting 
the  properties  of  a  hose-carriage  and  an  engine.  It  was 
built  by  Sellers.  The  carriage^  part  of  the  machine 
was  painted  in  cream-color,  picked  in  with  black,  and 
the  body  of  green.  Upon  trial,  in  1820,  the  engine 
played  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  through  the 
branch-pipe  attached  to  a  ten-foot  section  of  double- 
rivet  hose.  In  December,  1820,  the  company. bought 
the  house  which  it  had  occupied  on  Zane  Street,  above 
Seventh,  from  the  Niagara  Fire  Company.  The  latter 
removed  from  the  premises  before  May,  1822,  at 
which  time  the  Phoenix  resolved  to  construct  a  new 
house,  three  stories  in  height,  which  it  was  estimated 
could  be  done  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Actually  it 
cost,  with  the  furniture,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  and  the 
company  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  debt  for 
some  years. 

The  Fame  Hose  Company  was  instituted  Jan.  1, 
1818.  Among  the  original  members  were  Edward 
Irving,  Samuel  P.  Griffiths,  Jr.,  and  H.  M.  Tucker, 
who  were  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  9th  of  March 
of  that  year,  to  procure  a  hose-house.  They  obtained 
from  the  county  commissioners  the  use  of  the  house 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  Streets, 
at  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  but  did  not  remain  there 
long,  having  been  successful  in  obtaining  from  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company  the  use  of  a  lot  of 
ground  on  Fifth  Street,  adjoining  the  house  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Company.  A  house  was  built 
there  for  the  use  of  the  Fame,  and  a  plan  waa  fixed 
upon  by  which  the  fronts  of  the  two  houses  were 
made  uniform  in  appearance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hose  Company  was  established 
in  July,  1818, — Dennis  P.  Whelan,  president;  and 
William  Kennedy,  secretary.  At  that  time  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Com- 
pany for  a  donation  of  old  torches,  which  was  com- 
plied with. 

A  company  called  the  Independent  Fire  Company 
was  in  existence  before  Jan.  14, 1819. 

The  Good  Intent  was  the  second  fire  company  es- 
tablished in  the  district  of  Kensington.  It  was  formed 
April  26, 1819,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Isaac  Boilean'a 
school-room, — John  Wood,  chairman ;  and  Isaac 
Boileau,  secretary.  The  following-named  gentle- 
men were  associated  with  them :  Howe  Keith,  Sam- 
uel P.  Courtney,  Isaac  J.  Kipp,  Thomas  Reading, 
William  Vandyke,  George  App,  Adam  Miller,  Sam- 
uel Weyant,  John  Seddinger,  Joshua  Bowers,  David 
Jones,  William  Jones,  James  B.  Wood,  Peter  Stein- 
metz,  Joseph  Wood,  Nathan  Barnaba.  A  wooden 
house  was  erected  on  the  lot  at  Prince  Street  and 
Frankford  road,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Camao,  and 
an  engine  costing  one  thousand  dollars  was  bought  of 
Patrick  Lyon,  July  18, 1820.  The  company  also  had 
a  bucket-carriage. 
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The  Fninklin  Hose  Oompaoj  was  established  be- 
fore 1819,  and  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Eighth  Street, 
between  Cherry  and  Race.  It  was  nicknamed  at  one 
time  "  the  Bootmakers'  Company,"  and  it  was  asserted 
that  the  hose  was  made  of  boot-legs.  Jeffries  &  Nnt- 
tall  built  a  carriage  for  the  company  in  1819,  which 
the  members  of  that  firm  would  not  deli?er  until  paid 
for.  The  Hope  Hoee  Con4>any  bought  it,  and  the 
Franklin  may  be  considered  by  that  circomstance  to 
have  gone  out  of  seryice. 

The  Schuylkill  Hose  Company  was  in  operation 
before  1820.  In  the  latter  year  some  of  the  members 
united  with  former  members  of  the  Franklin  in  a  de* 
mand  upon  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Company  for  hose, 
which  the  latter  had  bought  of  Seybert  The  Phila- 
delphia resisted,  on  the  ground  that  the  Schuylkill, 
as  well  as  the  Franklin,  had  been  dissolved. 

The  Penn  Township  Hose  Company  rented  the  hall 
of  the  Columbia  Fire  Company  in  1820,  and  continued 
to  meet  there  until  August,  1824.  It  was  in  active 
service  during  all  that  time. 

The  Spring  Garden  Fire  Company  was  in  service 
before  May,  1820. 

The  Globe  Fire  Company  was  organized  at  B. 
Hutchinson's  tavern,  in  Kensington,  May  22,  1820. 
William  Fitler  was  elected  president,  Samuel  Salter 
secretary,  and  John  Sanderson  treasurer.  In  addition 
to  them,  the  members  were  John  Holmes,  Branch 
Green,  James  Altemns,  James  Phillips,  John  Pfeiffer, 
Robert  Wallace,  Gabriel  Cox,  Henry  Benner,  Robert 
Arthur,  Archibald  Wright,  and  Joseph  Barton.  The 
company  received  its  name  in  compliment  to  the 
Globe  Mills.  John  Holmes,  a  member,  belonged  to 
the  firm  of  Craig,  Holmes  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
mills,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
members  were  employ^  in  that  factory.  The  engine- 
house  was  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  was  occupied 
in  the  second  story  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  by 
Rev.  William  Metcalfe,  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 
It  cost  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  engine 
coet  five  hundred  dollars.  The  Globe  Bucket  Com- 
pany waa  given  permission,  in  July,  1821,  to  keep  its 
bucket-carriage  in  the  engine-house. 

The  Diligent  Hose  Company  was  established  June 
8, 1820,  and  the  apparatus  waa  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eleventh  and  Vine  Streets.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  organization  sprang  from  the  Diligent 
Bucket  Company,  a  portion  of  the  members  of  which 
united  in  the  establishment  of  the  hoee  company. 
Shortly  after  it  was  founded  the  bucket  company 
made  a  donation  of  ten  dollars  to  the  hose  company, 
showing  at  least  a  sympathy  between  the  two  organi- 
zations. The  following  were  members  in  1822:  B. 
H.  Bannen,  Robert  Lyons,  Jacob  Patterson,  Pascal 
B.  Smith,  John  Develine,  E.  S.  Errickson,  G.  Ray, 
Jacob  Weaver,  William  Corson,*  Thomas  Carvell, 
Stogdon  Pennell,  William  Henderson,  John  Bozier, 
William  Lypherheldt,  Joseph  Garlick,  Henry  Lead- 
beater,  Laspol  Gramshaw,  Thomas  Everett,  A.  Mar- 


tin, W.  Brooke,  J.  Santine,  W.  B.  Dexter,  J.  Martin, 
George  Smith,  B.  Connodell,  G.  Bursfield,  John  F. 
Janneaus,  Charles  Knodle,  William  Connor,  —-^ 

Jester,  and Bloom.    This  company  was  in  active 

service  in  January,  1822,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
the  body  of  the  hose-carriage  should  be  painted 
green,  the  wheels  yellow,  picked  in  with  black,  and 
the  badges  picked  in  with  red.  Torches  were  affixed 
to  the  carriage.  They  were  taken  off  in  1828,  and 
lamps  substituted.  The  latter  were  not  popular  at 
that  time,  and  after  a  short  trial  the  torches  were  re- 
stored. A  committee  was  appointed  in  February, 
1824,  to  obtain  ground  for  an  engine-house,  and  it 
was  ordered  not  to  go  below  Eighth  Street  nor  below 
Arch,  but  in  1825  the  order  was  modified,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  to  the  committee  to  seek  a  lot  from 
the  owners  of  the  Farmers'  Brewery,  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Zane  Streets. 

The  Point  Pleasant* Fire  Company  was  in  existence 
before  July,  1820,  and  its  place  of  service  was  at  Point 
Pleasant,  Kensington,  on  the  Delaware  River,  near 
the  mouth  of  Cohocksink  Creek. 

The  Fairmount  Fire  Company  was  established  in 
the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  Feb.  22, 1823.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Whale  Fire  Company  of  the  city, 
the  engine  of  that  association — a  large  and  powerful 
machine — was  purchased  by  the  commissioners  of 
.Spring  Gkirden  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of 
that  section.  The  possession  of  this  apparatus  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  fire  company  to  manage  it,  and  in 
that  way  the  Fairmount  originated.  The  original 
members  were  young  men,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  butchers,  and  their  peculiarities  furnished 
much  amusement  to  the  members  of  other  com- 
panies, and  were  the  subjects  of  jests  which  were 
long  remembered  and  renewed  by  fresh  recitals. 
The  original  house  of  the  Fairmount  was  on  the 
Ridge  road,  north  of  Wood  Street,  east  side. 

An  association  called  the  Hibemia  Hose  Com- 
pany was  in  operation  in  March,  1828,  and  had  its 
stand  in  Walnut  Street,  between  Front  and  Second. 
It  was  not  long  in  existence. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1816,  water  flowed  for  the 
first  time  from  the  pipes  connected  with  the  Fair- 
mount  Water- Works.  JPreviously,  the  water  supplied 
by  the  works  at  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
had  but  small  head  or  force, — which  fact,  although 
hose  had  come  into  general  operation,  seemed  to 
render  the  use  of  fire-buckets  a  necessity  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  working  of  the  hose, — ^bnt  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Fairmount  works  the  pressure 
was  so  much  increased  that  it  was  found  that  the  use 
of  fire-buckets  was  unnecessary,  and  the  companies 
generally  neglected  them.  This  led  to  the  project  for 
the  institution  of  bucket  companies.  They  were 
formed  of  young  men  or  boys  who  were  not  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  regular  fire  companies  and 
hose  companies.  The  majority  of  them  adopted 
names  which  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  latter  or- 
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gaDizatioDs.  Moat  frequently  these  names  were 
painted  on  the  backets;  so  that  the  bucket  com- 
panies, by  adopting  those  names,  found  that  their 
property  was  already  appropriately  marked  and 
painted.  The  buckets  were  carried  to  the  fire  either 
in  the  old  hose-carriages,  which  had  not  yet  been 
broken  up,  or  in  wagons.  These  companies  began  to 
be  formed  about  1818,  and  they  ceased  to  be  useful  in 
1821.  The  names  of  such  of  those  associations  as 
have  been  preserved  were  as  follows : 

Liberty,  of  which  John  Bendos  was  president  in 
November,  1818;  Ernest  F.  Crozet  in  December, 
1818 ;  and  John  H.  Dohnert,  secretary  in  1819.  This 
company  obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Com- 
pany permission  to  use  the  house  at  Twelfth  and 
Clover  Streets,  which  at  that  time  was  in  the  tenure 
of  the  Philadelphia.  The  Liberty  was  in  service  at 
the  burning  of  Masonic  Hall,  March  9, 1819. 

The  Free  Will  Fire  Bucket  Company  in  November, 
1818,  petitioned  the  Columbia  Fire  Company  for  the 
donation  of  some  buckets. 

The  Union  Fire  Bucket  Company  in  1818  bought 
an  old  bucket-carriage  of  the  Hope  Hose  Company, 
and  went  into  active  service. 

The  Humane  Fire  Bucket  Company  in  1819  asked 
the  Humane  Fire  Company  for  the  privilege  of  being 
located  near  the  latter. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Bucket  Company  petitioned 
the  Columbia  Fire  Company  in  September,  1819,  for 
aid ;  and  in  May,  1820,  exchanged  a  bucket^basket 
and  sixty-four  buckets  with  the  Qood  Will  Fire  Com* 
pany  for  five  sections  of  hose.  It  probably  became  a 
hose  company. 

The  Amicable  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in  service 
in  October,  1819.  John  Phile  was  secretary,  and 
William  Hartley  was  one  of  the  members. 

The  GkK>d  Will  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  organized 
in  May,  1820,  and  was  furnished  by  the  Good  Will 
Fire  Company  with  a  bucket-carriage  and  apparatus. 
It  was  first  placed  in  "Mr.  Sanford's  yard,"  and 
afterward  in  a  house  built  for  its  use  adjoining  the 
GUmmI  Will  engine-house,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Juniper  and  Kace  Streets. 

The  Washington  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in 
active  service  in  1820. 

The  Diligent  Bucket  Company  made  a  donation  of 
ten  dollars  to  the  Diligent  Fire  Company  in  1820,  to 
aid  in  building  the  engine  afterward  made  by  Pat. 
Lyon. 

The  United  States  Fire  Bucket  Company,  William 
B.  Dexter,  president,  and  William  Kline,  secretary, 
applied  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the  United  States 
Fire  Company  on  the  10th  of  October,  1820.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  comply  with  their  request 

The  Fame  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in  existence 
in  1820. 

The  Independent  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in  ser- 
vice about  the  same  time. 

The  Globe  Fire  Bucket  Company  bought  thirty  old 


buckets  of  the  United  States  Fire  Company  in  May, 
1821,  for  five  dollars,  and  went  into  active  service. 

The  Northern  Liberties  Fire  Bucket  Company  was 
established  in  1821.  Joseph  Wood  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  the  company  was  reoiganised  as  the 
NcNTthem  Liberties  Hose  Company  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1828. 

Outside  of  the  city  and  districts  the  needs  of  the 
more  rural  portions  of  the  county  led  to  the  institu- 
tion of  fire  companies  in  villages  and  neighborhoods 
as  opportunity  served.  In  G^rmantown,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January,  1764,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  town  hall  to  consider  the  necessity  ot 
obtaining  fire  apparatus,  and  taking  measures  to  carry 
out  that  design.  Gtermantown  was  then  divided  into 
three  divisions  or  wards.  As  the  efibrt  was  a  united 
one,  it  was  resolved  that  the  companies  should  bear 
the  same  name, — Fellowship.  Subscriptions  were 
taken  up,  and  a  short  time  afterward  the  companies 
were  formed.  The  Fellowship  Fire  Company  of  the 
Upper  Ward  was  established  March  1, 1765;  the  Fel- 
lowship Fire  Company  of  the  Middle  Ward,  March  4, 
1764;  the  Fellowship  Engine  Company  of  the  Lower 
Ward  was  not  estoblished  until  Feb.  20, 1766.  There 
was  a  difficulty  in  getting  engines.  The  subscriptions 
were  sufficient  to  pay  for  three  hand-engines,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  Fugland  for  their  purchase.  The 
three  machines  did  come  to  this  country,  but  only  one 
of  the  German  town  companies  was  served,  the  other 
coming  into  capacity  for  service  at  a  later  period.  In 
course  of  time  the  usefulness  of  the  Germantown  com- 
panies was  occasionally  interfered  with  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  of  the  three  organizations,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  give  them  distinct  titles.  The  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Upper  Ward  became  the  Franklin  Fire 
Company  of  Germantown,  the  Fellowship  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ward  became  the  Washington,  and  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Lower  Ward  became  the  Columbia.  These 
alterations  were  effected  about  1809.  In  the  upper 
part  of  Germantown  township  the  Mount  Airy  Fire 
Company  was  established  Feb.  9,  1804. 

At  Chestnut  Hill  the  Congress  Fire  Company  was 
instituted  May  11, 1815.  The  Fellowship  Fire  Com- 
pany, taking  the  name  which  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Germantown  companies,  was  established  Sept.  8, 
1819. 

At  the  Rising  Sun  the  Union  Engine  Company  was 
established  March  19, 1819. 

At  Frankford  a  company  was  established  Feb.  11, 
1803,  the  name  of  which  seems  now  to  be  unknown. 
It  was  some  years  after  its  institution  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  to  the  company  the  name  of  the  Decatur 
Fire  Company,  after  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur, 
who,  by  the  residence  of  his  father  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, was  considered  in  some  degree  a  Frankford  boy. 
It  is  probable  that  his  name  was  not  given  to  the  com- 
pany until  after  his  naval  victories  had  become  fkmons. 
This  might  have  been  after  his  destruction  of  the 
frigate  '*  Philadelphia,"  in  1804,  but  more  probably 
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after  the  capture  of  the  "  Macedonian"  hj  the  frigate 
"  United  States/'  in  1812. 

In  Frankford  the  Washington  Fire  Company  was 
established  Jan.  1, 1798. 

In  Roxborough  the  Good  Intent  Fire  Company  was 
estabUshed  May  8, 1819. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Blockley,  near  Hadding- 
ton, the  Monroe  Engine  Company  was  established 
March  8, 1828. 

The  water-supply  for  the  engines  originally  was 
poured  into  cisterns  from  buckets,  which  were  passed 
along  lines  of  persons  extending  from  the  place  of 
the  fire  to  the  nearest  pumps  or  other  available  places. 
The  empty  buckets  were  usually  returned  by  lines 
composed  of  women,  children,  and  aged  persons. 

The  first  hose  used  in  the  city  was  introduced,  in 
the  year  1794,  by  the  Humane  Fire  Company.  Philip 
Mason,  Jan.  81,  1795,  proposed  to  make  an  engine 
"  fitted  completely  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  suc- 
tion and  venting  hose."  It  was  finished  in  July, 
1796,  and  was  first  used  at  a  fire  in  Coombs'  Alley,  a 
short  time  after.  The  company  had  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  it,  made  of  woven  web,  or 
canvaa.  Solicitous  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
it  from  rotting,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  steeping  it  in 
salt  pickle.  Under  this  treatment  the  hose  was  soon 
disposed  of.  The  Delaware  Fire  Company,  in  1796, 
appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  what  materials 
were  best  for  making  hose.  They  reported  in  favor 
of  patent  hemp,  wove  hose,  "  such  as  that  used  by 
the  Humane  Fire  Companyi"  and  eighty  feet  of  it 
were  procured.  The  Humane  did  not  incline  to 
fiirther  use  of  this  kind  of  hose,  and  in  1798  leather 
hose  was  procured  by  that  company.  The  Reliance 
Company  before  this  time  had  got  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  of  leather  hose,  and  after  this  period 
that  material  was  common.  It  was  made  by  Samuel 
Briggs  and  Philip  Mason.  The  screws  used  with  this 
hose  were  immovable,  and,  by  twisting  the  hose  in 
attaching  it  to  the  engines,  frequently  burst  it.  This 
difficulty  was  remedied  by  a  suggestion  of  John  But- 
ler, of  the  Humane,  and  the  making  of  screws  re- 
volving in  a  socket,  by  John  Cooke  and  Jesse  Gat, 
coppersmiths,  members  of  the  Humane  Fire  Company. 
Philip  Mason'  made  leather  hose  for  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Company  in  1801.  The  Philadelphia  Hose  Com- 
pany at  the  beginning  employed  leather  hose  made  by 
Frederick  Schultz.  It  was  sewed,  and  on  account  of 
its  frequently  bursting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  a  plan  for  improving  the  hose.  This  led  to 
the  invention  of  riveted  hose,  for  which  Sellers  & 
Pennock,  two  of  the  members,  took  out  a  patent,  and 
went  into  the  business,  of  which  they  had  a  monopoly 
until  about  1828,  when  Adam  Dialogue,  then  a  young 
man,  undertook  the  manufacture.  Suit  was  brought 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  infringing  the  patent  of 
Sellers  A  Pennock.  The  Phoenix  Hose  Company 
sustained  Dialogue,  and  called  a  convention  of  com- 
panies to  back  him  up  in  the  suit.    Contributions 


were  made  for  the  employment  of  lawyers,  etc.,  and 
on  the  trial  of  the  case  Dialogue  obtained  a  verdict 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Sellers  A  Pennock  invented 
riveted  hose  while  on  the  committee  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Hose  Company,  but  at  that  time  they  had  no 
idea  of  making  a  business  of  it,  and  they  allowed 
Jenkin  S.  Jenkins  to  manufiicture  the  hose  before 
taking  out  a  patent  It  was  held  that  this  conduct 
was  an  abandonment  of  the  invention,  and  that  it 
was  thereby  reliDquished  to  the  public.  The  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  sustained  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and 
after  that  time  the  manufacture  was  open  to  all. 
Dialogue  made  it  his  regular  business,  and  was 
engaged  in  it  until  his  death. 

Hooks,  ladders,  and  fire-escapes  engaged  attention 
at  this  time.  An  escape  was  procured  by  the  Fame 
Fire  Company  in  1 788.  It  was  a  three-story  ladder, 
with  a  tackle  and  basket  affixed.  In  1791  a  pole  was 
used  in  place  of  the  ladder.  It  was  used  at  many  fires. 
The  company  lost  it  when  burned  out  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Zion  Church,  in  1794.  The  Harmony  Fire 
Company,  in  1790,  obtained  a  fire-escape,  and  had  a 
carriage  to  carry  the  apparatus.  Its  use  was  aban- 
doned in  four  years.  Edward  Robinson,  of  the  Re- 
liance, in  1797,  invented  an  escape  which,  upon  con- 
sideration, was  refused  because  of  its  heavy  character. 
The  Northern  Liberty  Company  had  a  basket  appa- 
ratus during  part  of  the  time  to  which  we  refer. 

Firemen,  while  in  service,  had  no  distinguishing 
badge  or  equipment  until  1788.  In  that  year  a  fire- 
man's convention  was  held  for  consultation.  The 
means  of  distinguishing  firemen  by  some  uniform 
equipment  was  considered.  They  recommended  the 
use  of  a  painted  hat  for  all  the  companies,  to  wit : 
round  hats,  with  black-painted  rims  and  white  crown, 
with  the  member's  name  and  company  in  large  char- 
acters. The  Harmony  Fire  company  reftised  this 
uniform,  but  gave  to  members  a  right  to  wear  a  yel- 
low badge,  with  the  name  of  the  company  upon  it, 
which  was  to  be  buckled  around  their  hats  when  in 
service.  The  first  coats  and  capes  were  used  in  1704 
by  the  Assistance  Fire  Company,  which  obtained  two 
coats  and  oil-cloth  capes  for  the  use  of  the  engineers. 
The  directors  of  the  Humane  Fire  Company  in  1796 
purchased  ten  oil-cloth  suits  for  their  own  use.  The 
company  in  the  same  year  authorized  to  be  worn  "  a 
hat  covered  with  oyl-cloth,  and  the  word  Humane 
painted  on  the  fi-ont"  This  was  the  first  equipment 
worn  by  all  the  companies  in  the  city. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Company  in  1801  adopted 
a  hat  of  a  chocolate  color.  The  Vigilant  Fire  Com- 
pany in  1802  adopted  a  red  badge,  to  be  buckled  on 
the  ordinary  hat,  with  the  name  *'  Vigilant"  thereon. 
In  1808  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  directed 
that  each  member  should  wear  a  painted  bat  and  a 
round-jacket  In  1804  the  Resolution  Hose  Com- 
pany adopted  a  hat  with  an  eagle  painted  in  front ; 
and  in  1805  the  Neptune  ordered  that  a  figure  of  the 
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sea-god,  with  his  hones,  should  be  painted  on  the  hats 
of  the  members. 

The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  in  1806  agreed 
npon  the  adoption  of  a  frock-coat,  with  a  cape,  belt, 
and  hat,  but  there  was  no  general  wearing  of  a  dress 
equipment  until  many  years  afterward.  The  fire-hat, 
which  was  painted,  and  on  which  the  name  of  the 
owner's  company  was  inscribed,  was  the  only  distin- 
guishing uniform  of  the  fireman  during  the  period 
now  under  discussion. 

Most  of  the  companies  had  their  engineers  and 
directors  equipped  with  coats  and  capes,  but  for  many 
years  the  members  were  only  distinguished  by  hats 
and  badges. 

The  Hope  Hose  Company  adopted  coats  and  capes 
in  1827,  and  this  is  the  first  mention  we  have  been 
able  to  find  of  company  equipments  of  that  nature. 
Id  1828  capes  and  coats  were  adopted  by  the  Dela- 
ware Fire  Company.  About  1845  or  1846  one  or  two 
companies  adopted  the  New  York  fire-hat.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  others  until  the  head-gear  of 
the  entire  department  was  of  that  fashion.  Capes 
were  also  laid  aside.  The  fire- coat  was  made  like  a 
long  surtout,  and  in  moderate  weather  the  fire-hat,  a 
red  shirt,  dark  pantaloons,  and  boots,  with  a  fire- 
belt  around  the  waist,  was  the  usual  costume  of  a 
fireman. 

In  1796,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Resolution  Fire 
Company,  there  was  established  a  Fire  Association 
to  r^ulate  the  proceedings  at  fires.  Each  company 
elected  two  trustees,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  goods  and  furniture  at  fires ;  two  regula- 
tors, to  find  out  pumps  and  to  form  lines  to  convey  the 
buckets  of  water  to  the  engines ;  and  two  engineers, 
to  select  places  for  engines  to  operate  at  fires.  This 
association  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  probably 
abandoned  by  1806-7. 

When  hose  companies  came  into  operation  a  marked 
distinction  was  made  between  their  members  and 
those  of  the  old  fire  companies.  The  latter  were 
called  "  firemen,"  and  the  others  **  hoeemen.''  The 
hosemen  formed  an  association  of  their  own  for  the 
regulation  of  their  afiairs  at  fires,  called  the  Fire-Hose 
Association,  and  remained  in  operation  until  1817, 
when  it  was  dissolved  by  a  vote  of  all  the  hose  com- 
panies belonging  to  it. 

In  January,  1816,  a  meeting  of  firemen  was  called 
at  the  county  court-house  to  form  a  Firemen's  Benevo- 
lent Institution.  The  project  failed,  but  from  the 
discussions  which  resulted  came  a  proposition  to 
establish  a  Fire  Association,  which  was  partly  a 
controlling  body  for  the  regulation  of  the  interests  of 
fire  companies,  and  partly  an  insurance  company. 

In  December,  1816,  the  Diligent  Fire  Company 
appointed  delegates  to  co-operate  in  any  movement 
toward  forming  a  general  association  of  fire  compa- 
nies. A  convention  was  held  in  which  several  com- 
panies were  represented,  and  a  constitution  was 
adopted.    A  charter  was  applied  for  to  the  Legisla- 


ture, but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  old 
insurance  companies  it  was  defeated.  Great  indig- 
nation ensued,  and  the  question  was  carried  into  the 
elections.  In  1819  a  ticket  for  members  of  the  As- 
sembly was  resolved  upon  at  a  public  meeting  to  be 
supported  as  a  firemen's  ticket  It  was  made  up  of 
nominees  from  both  the  Democratic  and  Federal 
tickets.  Some  of  the  companies  opposed  this  move^ 
ment ;  others  were  strongly  in  its  favor.  The  politi- 
cal parties  at  that  time  were  nearly  matched.  The 
leading  Federal  candidate  received  2277  votes;  the 
leading  Federalist,  2816 ;  while  the  Firemen's  ticket 
was  carried  by  votes  ranging  from  2519  up  to  8000. 
Only  one  of  the  firemen's  candidates  was  defeated, — 
a  person  who  was  not  popular.  Four  out  of  the. five 
delegates  to  the  L^slature  firom  the  city  were  carried 
by  the  firemen,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  Fire  Association  was  chartered. 

In  1818  there  was  great  excitement  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  and  hose  companies  in  consequence  of 
an  attempt  to  form  a  company  composed  of  persona 
of  color.  Some  of  the  latter  had  formed  a  company 
called  the  African  Fire  Association.  Derrick  John^ 
son  was  president,  and  Joseph  Allen  was  secretary. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
When  knowledge  of  this  attempt  came  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  companies  then  in  existence  (their  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  by  circulars),  the  appointment  of 
committees  of  conference  was  solicited.  A  meeting 
was  held  July  9th,  at  Stell's  Tavern.  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Corkle  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Robert  P.  Aertsen 
was  appointed  secretary.  The  following  companies 
were  represented :  Delaware,  Neptune,  Union,  Phoe- 
nix, Friendship,  Niagara,  United  States,  Hibemia, 
Weccacoe,  Junior,  Fame,  Fellowship,  and  Franklin 
Fire  Companies;  Oood  Intent,  Perseverance,  Fame, 
Resolution,  Phcenix,  Neptune,  Columbia,  Franklin, 
Hope,  Humane,  Washington,  and  Southwark  Hose 
Companies.    This  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that— ^ 

"The  formation  of  flre^ngine  and  bote  companies  by  penona  of 
eolor  will  be  productire  of  eerione  ii^fuiy  to  the  peaoe  and  lafetj  of  dtf- 
■ens  in  time  of  fire,  and  It  ia  earneetlj  recommended  to  the  dttieoa  of 
Philadelphia  to  give  them  no  lupport,  aid,  or  enoooragement  in  th« 
formation  of  their  companies,  as  there  are  as  manj,  if  not  more,  com- 
panies already  existing  than  are  necessary  at  tires  or  are  properly  sop- 
ported." 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  this  meeting  to  wait 
on  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  request  them  to  pre- 
vent the  African  company  from  opening  the  fire-plugs. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  July  18th,  additional 
representatives  were  present  from  the  Pennsylvania, 
Diligent,  Amicable,  Columbia,  Vigilant,  Resolution, 
and  Hope  Engines,  and  from  the  Philadelphia  Hose 
Company.^    The  committee  appointed  at  the  former 


1  In  connection  with  this  curious  alTair  it  tobj  be  noted  that  the  Ibl- 
lowing  companies  were  not  represented :  Fire  companies.  Northern  UIh 
erties,  Harmony,  Belianoe,  Assistance,  Vedtral,  Belief,  KenahigtoB* 
Humane,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Good  Will,  Southwark,  Star,  Ghaz^ 
itable,  Venerable,  and  Defiance;  boee  compnnles,  Fame,  United  States. 
BeTeral  of  these  companies  were  what  might  be  called  **  Quaker  com- 
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meetiiig  report«d  that  the  chainnui  of  the  wstering 
committee  of  Coandle  had  uid  that  that  bodr  bftd 
no  discretion  on  the  auliject,  the  ordioknoe  directing 
them  to  giant  a  license  to  any  fire  aMociation  apply- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  plugs  in  time  of  flre.  A  peti- 
tion to  Councils  was  therefore  recommended.  Mean- 
while some  persons  of  color,  who  foresaw,  in  the 
sgitaUon  which  this  matter  had  created,  that  troubls 
would  be  lihely  to  ensue  to  themselves  and  their  race, 
met  at  the  house  of  Oeo^  Jones.  James  Forten  was 
chairman,  and  Russell  Parrott  was  secretary,  A  reeo- 
Intlon  wu  adopted  expressing  the  regret  of  the  meet- 
ing that — 

'm  <■*  TODBC  BMB  M  oolDT  fald  aOBtHlpUUd  Iha  MablWl BUnt  dT B  In 

ST  bo«a  HBcUtloD,  uid,  klthoDfh  tbt  lam*  mtj  tuT*  Miamtad  rnsm  k 
pan  ind  lamUbls  disin  la  b«  of  ilTactlT*  (arTlgs  In  im^MjIg  10  utkI 
til*  prpyTM  of  lb«  dHtnfltlTB  *lfliD*Dt,  WB  aobot  but  thai  publicly 


oT  th<  cnnlUBpllUd  InMltiCk)!!,  ud  MCli  u  nilchl  irllh 

This  remonstrance,  together  with  the  oppoaition  of 
the  fire  companies,  produced  its  effect.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  African  Fire  AasociAtion  met  on  the  19Ui 
of  July,  and,  after  passing  a  resolution  of  regret  at 
the  "erroneous  construction  put  upon  their  under- 
taking," and  desiring  to  rindtcale  themselves  from 
nnjnat  imputations,  and  to  "assert  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,  as  they  were  influenced  solely  by  a 
wish  to  make  themselves  useful,"  declared  that  they 
"did  not  expect  dissatis&ction,  or  they  would  not 
have  progressed  so  far,"  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
lo  diaaolvc  the  company,  and  to  return  the  subscrip- 
tiooa  to  the  citiiens  who  made  them. 

All  of  the  engines  used  by  the  varioos  fire  compa- 
nies before  170S,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vigilant, 
founded  on  Jan.  2,  1760,  used  engines  imported  from 
England.  After  this  date  they  were  very  generally 
manofacMred  in  Philadelphia.  Between  1768  and 
1801,  Bicbard  Hason,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
engines  for  the  Northern  Liberty,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Vigilant,  Hibernia,  Hand-in-Hand,  Delaware,  As- 
sistance, and  Diligent  Fire  Companies,  and  probably 
mmay  others.  Richard  Hawin  introduced  the  form 
of  engines  working  at  the  ends,  which  were  different 
frt>m  the  side-lever  engines  usually  made.  Philip 
Uason,  a  son  of  Richard,  was  also  an  extensive 
manufacturer.  Between  1775  and  1801  he  built 
engines  for  the  Washington,  Columbia,  Hope,  Har- 
mony, Philadelphia,  and  Weccacoe  Fire  Ooropuiies. 
Samuel  Briggs  built  engines  for  the  Federal  and 
Northern  Liberty  Fire  Companies,  bnt  they  were 
not  a  success.  These  engine-bnildere  were  soon 
superseded  by  the  famous  locksmith,  Patrick  Lyon, 
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who,  about  1794,  invented  a  new  and  improved  fire- 
engine,  which  he  annonnoed  would  throw  move  water 
than  any  other,  and  with  a  greater  ibrce.  As  an 
engine-builder  he  did  not  gather  any  reputation  until 
1808.  In  1799  the  Washington  Fire  Company  de- 
cided on  Philip  Mason  as  a  builder  in  preference  to 
Lyon,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  In  1808,  Lyon  made  ma- 
chines for  the  Philadelphia  and  Qood  Will  Fire  Com- 
panies.   After  that  time  be  built  engines  for  the 


Pennsylvania,  United  SUtes,  Philadelphia,  Qood 
Will,  Hand-in-Hand,  Good  Intent,  Diligent,  and 
Washington  Fire  Companies,  and  for  others  belong- 
ing to  Philadelphia  and  in  various  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States.  The  Isat  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  built  for  the  Reliance  Fire  Company, 
and  was  finished  about  July,  1854.  His  engine 
built  for  the  Diligent  Fire  Company  in  1820  was  ac- 
counted hia  masterpiece.' 

James  Sellers  invented  a  new  machine,  after  the 
plan  of  Rowntree,  of  London,  for  the  Fennaylvania 
Fire  Company,  which  was  afterward  called  a  hy- 
dranlfon.  Subsequently  this  variety  of  fire-engine 
was  built  for  the  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and 
Vigilant  Fire  Companies,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Phcenix  Hose  Companies.  They  were  built  by  Mer- 
rick A  Agnew,  by  Perkins  A  Bacon,  and  by  John 
Agnew. 

Belleis  A  Pennock  built  a  few  engines, — one  for  the 
Harmony  Fire  Company,  in  1820.  Perkina  &  Jones 
built  one  for  the  Harmony  in  1816,  on  the  plan  of 
Joseph  M.  Truman. 

The  first  hose-carriages — square  boxes  on  wheels — 
were  made  by  Patrick  Lyon,  who  built  many  of  them 
during  the  twenty  years  which  succeeded  their  intro- 
duction in  Philadelphia.    Philip  Mason  and  Joshua 


1  Patrick  Ljon  wu  bam  Id  Xnflkiid,  dT  Scotch  pinnt^  ud  wbfls  b< 
nridcdlnPhlUdBlphUwiMiambnafUM  SCAndnw-iSaiilMr.  B* 
Oti  ■(  hto  boiua  OD  Libimrj  BtnM,  balov  nnta,  on  tba  IBIh  of  IprtI, 
ie».  ud  w  bsrttd  In  St.  Patsr'i  (niejtrd,  tx  tha  Kutbwxt  cornir 
of  Tblnl  ud  F1n<  Htmcti.  Hli  nnwint  Ui-,aiimBrk>d  bj  a  iluildtoDt. 
vUUil  ilfhloTMiiroNot  IbiciaT*  of  Jobs  B.  Scott,  tfa*ae(ar. 
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Bickham  also  made  hose-carriages  while  the  box 
shape  was  retained.  The  reel  on  which  to  wind  the 
hose  was  first  adopted  by  the  Pennsylyania  Fire 
Company,  and  by  the  Resolution  and  Humane  Hose 
Oom panics.  The  arched  carriage  on  which  the  hose- 
reel  was  sustained  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoenix  Hose  Company  about  1818. 
It  was  a  great  improvement.  Thomas  Ogle  built  a 
carriage  for  the  Resolution  Hose  Company  on  this 
plan,  and  others  were  constructed  by  Jeffries  &  Nuttle. 
The  Neptune  Hose  Company  in  181? had  a  carriage 
built  with  three  wheels,  one  before  and  two  behind. 
The  hind  wheels  had  cogs,  which  could  be  attached 
to  the  hose-cylinder.  This  carriage  frequently  upset 
in  turning  corners. 

A  carriage  built  in  1821  for  the  Resolution  Hose 
Company,  by  Thomas  Ogle,  was  probably  an  open- 
arched  carriage,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  first  spring 
hose-carriage  made  in  this  city.  A  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  the  company  to  inquire  whether 
springs  could  not  be  advantageously  used.  They  ex- 
amined the  "Cyclopedia''  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ported favorably.  Their  plan  was  adopted,  with  in- 
structions **  to  lower  the  front  wheels  and  raise  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  permit  the  front  wheels  to  turn 
under  the  carriage,''  a  direction  which  makes  it  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  box  to  inter- 
fere with  the  concussion  of  the  running  wheels 
and  hose-reel.  It  is  noted  of  the  carriage  built  for 
the  Good  Intent,  in  1826,  by  Jeffries  &  Nuttle,  that 
it  had  semicircular  arches.  After  that  time  no  other 
general  form  was  adopted,  though  various  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  hose-carriages  by  the 
builders,  Sneeder,  C.  Haight,  Robert  £.  Nuttle, 
George  Ruhl,  W.  Mason,  Gkorge  W.  Watson,  and 
others. 

The  Resolution  Hose  Company  appears  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  springs,  having, 
in  1821,  first  introduced  spring  carriages.  The  same 
company,  in  1847,  adopted  the  plan  of  W.  Mason,  a 
member,  by  which  semi-elliptic  springs  are  placed 
under  the  lockers,  and  semi-elliptic  springs  at  the 
sides  extend  from  axle  to  axle.  The  combined 
action  of  these  springs  makes  the  carriage  easy  and 
exceedingly  light  in  its  movements.  The  America 
Hose  Company,  in  1837,  adopted  a  carriage  draughted 
by  Qreer,  with  springs  working  in  the  lockers.  This 
carriage  was  built  by  R.  £.  Nuttle,  and  was  in  use 
until  1846,  when  another,  entirely  of  iron,  working 
with  similar  springs,  was  built  for  the  same  company 
by  Simpson,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  in  1829,  had  a 
machine  called  *'  The  Twins,"  being  a  double  hose-car- 
riage. When  occasion  required,  the  fore  and  hind 
parts  could  be  detached,  and  each  used  as  a  separate 
carriage.  The  Southwark  Hose  Company,  in  1828, 
procured  one  carriage  with  two  cylinders,  which  were 
found  upon  trial  to  be  very  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some.   In  1840  the  Resolution  tried  the  plan  of  a 


stationary  carriage,  with  the  cylinder  on  springs, 
which  was  not  found  to  work  as  satisfactorily  aa  had 
been  imagined. 

Lamps  have  seen  some  change.  Lanterns,  in  which 
tallow  candles  emitted  feeble  radiance,  were  at  first 
adopted.  Torches  took  the  place  of  these,  and  were 
permanently  fixed  on  the  carriages.  Lamps  of  various 
patterns  succeeded. 

The  history  of  hose-carriages  between  1845  and 
1860  is  a  history  of  luxury.  Every  decoration  which 
painters,  sculptors,  and  lapidaries  could  put  upon 
them  was  us^.  They  were  resplendent  with  gold 
and  silver  work,  handsome  paintings,  mirrored  sides 
and  carvings.  They  were  inlaid  witli  pearl,  and  one 
carriage  bore  on  its  front  a  blazing  glory  formed  of 
imitation  brilliants  of  the  first  water.  The  very 
handsome  machines  thus  decorated  seemed  only  de- 
signed for  show,  while  the  work  was  mostly  done  by  un- 
couth, badly-shaped,  clumsy  carriages  called  "  crabs," 
which  bore  as  much  resemblance  to  the  dandy  hoae- 
carriages  as  orang-outangs  do  to  Venus. 

Hook-and-ladder  apparatus  were  of  extremely 
modem  introduction  in  this  city.  Seventy  years  ago 
every  fire  company  possessed  these  usefril  adjuncts, 
but  they  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected  until  they 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  property  of  Philadelphia 
fire  companies.  The  formation  of  the  Empire  Hook- 
and-Ladder  Company,  in  1851,  again  introduced  hooka 
and  ladders  to  notice,  and  they  had  been  so  useful 
on.  various  occasions  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of 
other  companies  upon  a  similar  plan. 

The  steam  fire-engine,  which  has  in  most  all  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Union  driven  out  the  hand  fire- 
engine,  is  a  very  late  introduction.  The  first  of  these 
machines  which  was  built  in  the  world  was  made  by 
Mr.  Braithwaite,  of  London,  in  1880.  In  1882  he 
built  an  engine  for  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1841  Mr. 
Hodges,  of  New  York,  built  a  steam  fire-engine  under 
a  contract  with  the  associated  insurance  companies  of 
that  city.  The  difficulty  with  all  these  machines  was 
that  they  were  too  heavy.  A.  B.  Latta,  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  1853,  built  what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  first  practical  steam  fire-engine  which  could  be 
used  on  ordinary  occasions. 

In  February,  1855,  there  was  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia for  exhibition  a  large  steam  fire-engine  called 
the  **  Miles  Greenwood."  This  machine  was  tried  in 
February  of  that  year  at  Dock  Street  wharf,  the  hose 
used  being  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Hose  Company.  The  trial  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  number  of  people,  including  a  number  of  fire- 
men, and  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  fire-engine 
was  a  failure,  which  she  certainly  was  as  far  aa 
regarded  her  power  to  throw  water  to  a  distance,  her 
performances  in  that  line  not  being  equal  to  those  of 
many  of  the  hand-engines  then  in  use.  In  May  of  the 
same  year,  A.  Shawk,  of  Cincinnati,  brought  on  here 
a  fire-engine  called  "  The  Young  America,"  which  he 
was  very  anxious  to  sell  to  City  Councils.    There  was 
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a  trial  of  the  machine  in  the  yard  of  the  county  prison 
on  the  28d  of  May,  and,  afterward,  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Arch  Street, 
above  Tenth.  There  was  also  a  trial  on  the  4th  of 
June  at  the  foot  of  Dock  Street.  Shawk  asked  nine 
thousand  fire  hundred  dollars  for  the  machine,  and 
the  city  not  being  willing  to  pay  it,  the  amount  was 
subscribed  by  certain  citizens,  who  insisted  that  they 
proyed  their  public  spirit  by  the  act.  The  engine  was 
presented  to  the  city  of .  Philadelphia,  which  found 
itself,  in  consequence,  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
won  the  elephant  at  a  raffle.  A  house  was  built  for 
the  machine,  on  a  lot  belonging  to  the  city,  at  the 
comer  of  Front  and  Noble  Streets.  An  engineer  and 
assistants  were  engaged  at  a  salary,  and  everything 
was  ready  to  make  "  The  Young  America"  a  success. 
But  there  was  a  want  of  horses  to  drag  it  to  fires,  and 
also  a  want  of  good  workmanship  to  keep  its  parts 
together.  It  was  continually  getting  out  of  order  or 
breaking  down.  Its  weight  was  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  in  the  three  years  during  which  the  city 
attempted  to  keep  it  in  service  it  cost  the  treasury  a 
dollar  a  pound,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  repairs 
and  maintenance.  During  that  period  '*  The  Young 
America"  was  attempted  to  be  taken  to  a  fire  (June 
30,  1856),  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  but  broke  an  axle  before  she  reached  the 
ground.  She  was  at  the  fire  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Race  Streets  in  July  of  that  year,  and  she  also  did  the 
best  seryice  in  her  history  at  the  fire  at  Magargee's 
board-yard  in  October,  1856.  Beyond  these  services 
"  The  Young  America"  had  no  history  but  that  of 
expense. 

The  first  steam  fire-engine  employed  by  a  regular  fire 
company  of  Philadelphia  was  the  •"  Fire-Fly,"  which 
was  built  in  New  York,  and  which  was  the  property 
of  the  firm  of  Arthur,  Burnham  &  Qilroy,  manufac- 
turers of  this  city.  They  offered  to  place  it  in  the 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  for  use, 
free  of  expense.  This  was  in  January,  1857.  The 
"  Fire- Fly"  was  tried  on  the  2d  of  February  of  that 
year  at  the  tobacco-house,  in  Dock  Street.  In  April 
the  Philadelphia  Hose  (Tompany  resolved  to  have  an 
engine  of  their  own,  and  they  invited  the  mechanics 
of  the  city  to  make  plans  of  such  a  machine.  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Parry  responded,  and  he  proposed  to  build 
an  engine  weighing  fifty-five  hundred  pounds,  which 
would  throw  water  through  a  one-and-one-eighth- 
inch  nozzle  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  hori- 
zontally, and  through  a  seven- eighths-inch  nozzle 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  The  price  was  to 
be  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  This  machine  was 
built  by  Rainey  &  Co.,  of  Kensington.  A  short  time 
afterward  the  Diligent  Fire  Company,  undeterred  by 
previous  experience,  sought  to  become  the  custodians 
of  the  "  Big  Squirt,"  alias  "  The  Young  America." 
They  succeeded ;  but  she  continually  wanted  repairs, 
and  she  was  tinkered  at  by  Shawk  &  McCausland,  of 
this  city.    Finally  she  was  cut  down  and  rebuilt  by 


McCausland  and  made  much  lighter,  and  she  was 
afterward  put  in  service.  The  Hope  Hose  Company 
procured  a  steam  fire-engine  firom  Rainey  &  Co.,  in 
June,  1858.  The  Hibernia  was  the  next  steam  fire- 
engine,  which  was  obtained  in  January,  1859.  The 
mania  for  these  machines  now  began  to  rage  with 
great  power,  and  during  that  year  twenty  steam  fire- 
engines  were  built  for  fire  companies  in  the  city. 
And  so  the  passion  extended  from  company  to  com- 
pany until  the  old  hand-engine  was  so  thoroughly 
superseded  in  the  built-up  parts  of  the  city  that  its 
appearance  is  unknown  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  generation,  and  it  is  almost  forgotten  by  their 
seniors. 

Up  to  1855  the  fire  department  was  without  any  su- 
pervision beyond  that  which  was  given  by  the  compa- 
nies to  the  board  of  directors,  and  this  was  advisory 
rather  than  absolute.  Until  the  consolidation  of  the 
city  and  districts  it  was  impossible  to  control  the  fire 
companies  except  by  the  district  corporations,  and  any 
general  system  which  should  govern  all  could  not  be 
established.  As  soon  as  consolidation  was  effected  the 
politicians  began  to  take  measures  which  would  make 
the  department  useful  to  their  own' purposes.  On  Jan. 
80,  1855,  the  City  Councils  passed  an  ordinance  direct- 
ing that  the  fire  department  should  consist  of  such 
regularly-organized  engine,  hose,  and  hook-and-ladder 
companies  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia as  should,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance,  "express  by  resolution,  duly  attested 
by  the  officers  thereof,  their  willingness  to  comply 
with  its  provisions."  The  officers  of  the  department 
were  to  be  a  chief  engineer,  seven  assistants,  and  a 
director  for  each  company,  who  was  to  represent  his 
company  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. This  board  of  directors  were  to  ballot  for  three 
persons  from  each  fire  district  for  chief  engineer,  from 
which  persons  Councils  were  to  elect.  The  assistant 
engineers  were  to  be  chosen  in  the  like  manner.  The 
city  was  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  the  area 
within  which  the  fire  companies  were  to  serve  was 
regulated.  There  were  also  provisions  limiting  the 
members  of  each  company,  and  a  promise  of  an 
annual  appropriation  to  each  company  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  dollars.  This  ordinance  created  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  department,  and  many  compa- 
nies refused'  to  accept  it.  These  were  called  ''the 
non-accepting  companies,"  and  some  of  them  re- 
mained out  of  service  for  several  months.  Finally  the 
ordinance  was  modified  in  several  important  particu- 
lars, and  the  companies  came  back  into  service. 
Under  this  ordinance  the  first  election  for  chief  engi- 
neer took  place  in  March,  1855,  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  resulted  in  that  body  as  follows :  Benja- 
min A.  Shoemaker,  of  the  United  States  Engine 
Company,  forty  votes;  Samuel  P.  Fearon,  of  the 
Schuylkill  Hose  Company,  forty  votes ;  T.  H.  Blake, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Hose,  thirty-nine  votes.  The 
result  was  referred  to  Councils,  which  elected  B.  A. 
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Shoemaker  to  serve  until  December,  1866.  The  com- 
panieB  voted  directly  for  that  ofiScer.  The  chief  en- 
gineers have  been  as  follows : 

1806,  BenjAmln  A.  8bo«iii«ker,  of  tba  United  States  Snglne  Gompwiy. 
18M,  Samuel  P.  Fearon,  of  the  Sobaylklll  Hoee  Oompany. 
1868,  Samoel  P.  Fearon,  of  the  SchuylUU  Hoee  Compaity. 
1860,  DaTld  M.  Lyle,  of  the  Falrmount  Fire  Oompany. 
1863,  David  M.  Lyle,  of  the  Falrmount  Fire  Oompany. 

1866,  DaTid  M.  Lyle,i  of  the  Fairmount  Fire  Company. 

1867,  Terence  McCntker,  of  the  Moyamenetng  Hose  Company,  in 
place  of  DaTid  M.  Lyle,  deoeaeed.* 

1867,  George  W.  Downey,  of  the  Weetem  Engine  Company. 

In  1870  a  board  of  fire  commissioners  was  organ- 
ized by  ordinance,  which  went  into  operation  Jan.  3, 
1871.  This  ordinance  changed  the  mode  of  electing 
the  chief  engineer. 

Under  the  ordinance  of  April  20, 1864,  the  office  of 
fire-marshal  was  created,  and  since  that  time  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  appointed : 

Dr.  Alexander  W.  Blaokbnm,*  appointed —  —  1864 

Jamee  S.  Thompson,  appointed —  —  1871 

Harrieon  G.  Clark,  appointed Jan.  —1872 

Willinm  R.  Heint,^  appointed Sept  27, 1882 

Charles  W.  Wood,  appointed .Oct.  19, 1882 

The  police*  and  fire-alarm  telegraph,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1866,  changed  very  materially 
the  mode  of  giving  alarms.  The  old  system  of  dis- 
trict and  fire  company  bells,  and  of  the  alarm  from 
the  State-House,  was  modified  by  alarms  given  to  the 
central  telegraph-office  from  the  station-box  nearest  a 
fire,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  all  the  station- 
boxes  in  the  city,  and  as  in  a  short  time  these  boxes 
were  placed  in  the  hose-  and  engine-honses,  their 
members  had  the  earliest  information  of  the  breaking 
out  of  a  fire. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1857,  Mayor  Vaux  estab- 
lished a  separate  department  of  the  police,  which  was 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  by  a 
rigid  investigation,  the  origin  of  fires  and  of  discov- 
ering incendiaries.  This  was  called  "The  Fire  De- 
tective Police,"  and  Alexander  W.  Blackburn  was 
appointed  the  chief  of  that  department.  He  after- 
ward received  the  title  of  "  Marshal  of  Police.'' 

For  ninety-six  years  the  firemen  never  appeared  in 
the  city  in  any  parade  or  celebration.  They  were 
first  induced  to  make  a  public  demonstration  by  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  General  Washington  (Feb.  22,  1832),  and 
their  appearance  on  that  occasion  attracted  so  much 
attention,  that  they  resolved  to  make  a  parade  inde- 
pendently in  the  succeeding  year.  After  1884  they 
resolved  to  have  triennial  parades,  which  custom  they 
kept  up  until  the  year  1862. 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  general  parades  of  the 
fire  department,  observing  that  during  the  last  thirty- 
eight  years  the  services  of  the  firemen  in  strengthen- 
ing public  processions,  whatever  the  object  might  be. 


1  Bom  Jan.  26, 1818,  died  Nov.  28, 1867. 

s  Terence  McCneker  died  March  1, 1877,  aged  forty  yean. 

I  Died  Not.  30, 1871,  aged  fifty-eix  years. 

*  Died  Oct.  18, 1882,  aged  fifty-flre  yean. 


were  so  well  understood  that  the  different  companies 
have  appeared  in  all  such  parades  in  g^reater  or  smaller 
numbers : 

1832,  Tehmary  22. — Alexander  Henry,  Hope  Hoee  Company,  chief 
manhal. 

1833,  March  27.— Jacob  B.  Lanoaiter,  Soathwark  Hoee  Oompany,  chief 
manhal. 

1834,  March  27.— Oeorge  K.  Ghilde,  Good  Intent  Hoee  Company,  chief 
manfaiil. 

1837,  March  27.— John  Price  Wetherill,  PhOadelphla  Hoee  Oonpany, 
chief  manhal. 

1888,  December  31.— Benjamin  Matthiee,  Philadelphia  Fire  Oompany, 
chief  manhal. 

1840b  March  27.— PMer  Triti,  Pwaewranoa  Hoee  Company,  chief  mar> 
■hal. 

1843,  March  27.— John  T.  Donnelly,  PennqrlTanla  Hoee  Company, 
chief  manhal. 

1846,  March  27.— Thomae  Graham,  Soathwark  Engine  Oompany,  dilaf 
marehal. 

1849,  March  27.— Xdward  Welter,  Globe  Snglne  Oompany,  chief 
shal. 

1849,  Hay  1.— Kdward  Wester,  Globe  Engine  ODrnpany,  chief 
■hal. 

1862,  M«y  3.— Edward  Matthew*,  TrankUn  Hoee  Company,  chief  mar- 
■hal. 

1867,  October  6.-^.  P.  Gfbeon,  Northern    Liberty  Hoee  Oompany, 
chief  manhal. 

1866,  October  16.— Henry  P.  Bobb,  Washington  Engine  Oompany, 
chief  manhal. 

The  membership  of  the  old  fire  companies  varied 
according  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  were 
-situated.  They  were  generally  composed  of  neigh- 
bors, and  their  social  standing  varied  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  located.  All 
the  members  of  the  fire  companies  were  honest  men 
and  good  citizens,  but  some  of  them  were  more 
wealthy  and  more  fiimous  in  city  history  than  were 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  will  take  the  roll  of 
the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company,  established  March 
1,  1741,  and  which  was  for  many  years  located  in 
Dock  Ward,  at  the  Fish  Market,  at  the  Drawbridge. 
Between  the  years  1770  and  1796  the  fi>llowing  emir 
nent  citizens  were  active  members  of  this  company : 
Francis  Hopkinson,  James  Wilson,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bush,  and  G^rge  Clymer,  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  Dr.  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
Collie  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  John  Mor- 
gan, Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  Paul  Fooks,  professots 
in  the  college;  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  White,  Bev.  Bichard 
Peters,  Bev.  Jacob  Duch6,  of  St.  Peter's  Church; 
Bev.  Dr.  Blackwell,  Bev.  Dr.  John  Andrews,  Bev. 
Samuel  Magaw,  Bev.  James  Abercrombie,  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Pilmore;  Bev.  Ashbel  Green,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  J.  B.  Bond,  John  Patterson ;  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Qovernor  under  the  Penns; 
Thomas  Mifflin,  €k>vernor  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  William  Tilgbman,  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  Edward  Shippen,  chief  justice ;  Benja- 
min Chew,  Sr.,  attorney-general  under  the  crown; 
William  Bradford,  attorney-general  of  the  State; 
Thomas  Willing,  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  Joseph  Hopkinson,  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court;  Jared  Ingersoll,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond, 
Drs.  John  and  Joseph  Bedman,  Dr.  Way,  Dr.  Adam 
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Knbn,  Dr.  John  Foulke,  Maj.  William  Jackson,  Ck)l. 
Lambert  Cadwalader,  and  the  following  eminent  mer- 
chants and  boBineaa  men:  Joseph  Sims,  Samnel 
Rhoads,  Alexander  Stedman,  Alexander  Willcocks, 
John  Lawrence,  James  Humphreys,  John  Swift, 
Joseph  Stamper,  John  Cadwalader,  Samuel  Powell, 
Robert  Hare,  James  Humphreys,  William  Bingham, 
George  Mead,  Samuel  Meredith,  John  Swanwick, 
James  Biddle,  Tench  Coxe,  James  Cramond,  and 
William  Cramond. 

In  old  times  the  companies  generally  adopted 
mottoes,  which  were  frequently  in  Latin.  One  com- 
pany (the  Assistance  Fire  Company)  put  its  motto 
in  German.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all  of 
the  mottoes  of  the  companies.  The  following  will  give 
an  idea  of  their  character : 

PcoDfljrlTuiU  HoM  Oompany.    *'Wlth  willing  heuti  we  haatan  to 


Ooiiocluink  Hom  OompaBy.  **  The  daiifer  of  our  oltiaaoa  prompli  hb 
toactioD.** 

Weatam  Fire  Oomiiaoy.    **  Our  energiea,  like  oar  name,  nnlimitad.** 

Good  Will  lire  Oompany.    **  Oor  name  it  oar  motto.** 

Spring  Garden  Hoae  Oompany.  **  Prompt  to  eave,  with  ipirit  to 
■nbdaa.** 

SInggold  HoM  Company.    "  We  honor  him  wboee  name  we  bear.*' 

fklnnoont  Fire  Oompany.    **  Prompt  to  action.** 

PhlUifdolphla  Hoee  Oompany.  **Mon  itbl  led  omnlboe.**  (**Not  fbr 
ltaeli;hatroraU.**) 

Beaolation  Hose  Oompany.  "  Baee  atlleeoorrabim  ar.**  (**  To  be  oeefUl 
isoarwiah.*^   1S04. 

Hand-tn-Hand  Fire  Oompany.  **  Proxlmoa  ardet  Uoaligon.**  ('*  IFoali- 
gon**  bonaa  bami  next.**)    178T. 

PeneTorance  Hoee  Oompany.  **  Pereeverantla  omnia  Tindt.'*  (**Per- 
•ererance  eonqaen  all  thinga.**) 

Heptane  Hoee  Oompany.  **PolohrameatbeneflcereBeipabllca.'*  1806. 
C*  Tb  laTe  oor  lbllow<«ltisane  we  haiard  oureelTea.**)  18M. 

Hopa  Hoae  Oompany.  **  Omnie  actoa  epeeiflcatar  ab  ol^eotn.**  1806. 
(**  Vrery  act  ia  apecifled  from  ita  object.**)    1834. 

AaalBfanee  Fire  Company.   **Bereit**    ("Ready.**) 

Waahiogton  Hoae  Company.  **  All  private  datlea  are  aabordinate  to 
thoae  which  we  owe  to  the  pabUo.** 

Fame  Hoae  Company.  **  Fama  eztenditnr  factia.**  ("  Fame  apreada  oor 


In  conclusion  we  giye  a  list  of  the  volunteer  fire 
companies  instituted  in  the  city  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  will  be  noticed  that  several  companies  have 
had  the  same  name.  This  has  resulted  from  the  dis* 
solution  of  old  companies  and  the  formation  of  new 
ones,  which,  in  ignorance,  took  names  that  had  been 
previously  in  use ;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  system  in  vogue  before  consolidation,  it  was  not 
considered  improper  in  the  city  to  adopt  the  name  of 
a  fire  company  existing  in  an  incorporated  district,  or 
vice  versa. 


Original  Location. 


Union  Fire 


Fellowablp  Fire 

Hand-in-Hand  Fire 

Heart -in-Hand  Fire 

Friendahlp  Fire. 

Star  Fire 

Britannia  Fire 

Hibernia  Fire 

Northern  Liberty  Fire~.. 


America  Hoae  Company.    **  Union  and  Independence.** 

Homane  Fire  Company.  **  On  goomit  alia  praxia— Spectamnr  agendo.** 
(**  Not  knowledge  bat  action ;  we  are  eeen  by  what  we  do.**)  (**  Hu  manity 
dictatea  to  aa  to  do  to  othera  aa  we  would  be  done  by.**)   1704. 

migent  Hoee  Company.  '*  The  impalae  to  action  ia  Uie  danger  of  our 
altiaeiw.* 

Friendahlp  Fire  Oompany.   **  Friendahlp.** 

Niagara  Hoee  Company.  **  Parataa  et  fldelia.**  ("  Beady  and  felthful.**) 

Northern  Liberty  Hoae  Oompany.  **When  dnty  calla  *tia  oara  to 
ehey.** 

William  Penn  Hoae  Oompany.  **  Like  Penn,  we  will  be  naefol  to  onr 
eoantry.** 

Independence  Hoae  Company.   "Oor  country  la  our  glory.** 

PennajlvaniaHoae  Company.  **  AnxiUum  dare  nltro  featlnam.**  ("  With 
wUUng  heana  we  haaten  to  aaaiat**) 

Laiiijette  Hoae  Oompany.   **  Like  La&yette,  we  will  aaaiat  in  time  of 


Boathwark  Fire  Company.  **  Alwaya  ready.** 

Phoenix  Hoae  Company.   "Sorgo  luddlua.**  (**  I  riaa  more  ahining.**) 

Philadelphia  Fire  Company.  **  Prodeaae  dribaa.**  ("  To  aaaiat  the  dt* 

liena.**)  1826. 
Qaaen  Charlotte  (afterward  Fame)  Fire  Company.  **  United  we  atand, 

dIridedwelUL**   1788. 
Good  Intent  Fire  Company.  **  We  atrive  to  aave— To  do  good  la  our 

intent.** 
Empire  Hook-and*Ladder  Company.   **  For  the  public  good.** 
Sxealator  Hoae  Company.  **  To  excel  with  honor  la  our  utmoat  aim.** 
Dalawaie  Fire  Company.  **  Don't  give  up  the  ahlp.*'  1810. 
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Vigilant  Fire.. 

King  George  IIL,  after> 
ward  Delaware... 

Fellowahlp  Fire,  of  Lower 
Ward,  afterward  Co- 
lumbia Fire 

FellowMhipFire,of  Upper 
Ward,  afterward  Frank- 
lin FlPB, , 

Felluwahip  Fire,  of  Hid 
die    Ward,    afterward 
Waabington  Flre.~.... 

Queen  Charlotte,  after- 
ward Fame  Fire 

American  Fire 

Sun  Fire 

Crown  and  BniTerFire... 

Cordwainer  Fire „..,. 

New  Market  Flre.......^.. 

Amicable  Fire 

jNeptune  Flre~ 

1  OTu  Fire 

Harmony  Fire 

EniieaTor  Fire.......~. 

Reliance  Fire.. 

Alarm  Fire 

Aaaiatance  Fire 

Federal,  afterward  Amer- 
ica Fire 

Belief  Flre.^ 

Diligent  Fire 

Reitainicton  Fire 

Franklin  Fire 

Waahlugton  Klre 

Humane  Fire 

Waablnglun  Fire 

Friendahlp,  N.  Llbertlea.. 

Columbia  VIre. 

Ho|)e  Fire 

Beeulution  Fire 

Whale  Fire 

Philadelphia  Fire 

WeccaoM  Fire 

Good  Will  Fire 

,  afterward  Decatur 

Phllndel  phiaHnee. .!.!.'!! 

Good  Intent  Hoee. 

Bt*aolution  Hoae 

Mount  Airy  Fire 

Humane  Hoee 

PeraeTeraiice  Hoae 

Neptune  Hoae. 

Hope  Hoae 

Columbia  Hnae 

Bouthwark  Fire 

South wark  Hum 

PennayWanla  Fire 


United  Statea  Hoae.» 

Phoenix  Fire 

Star  Fire... 

Golumlila  Fire      

Protectora  of  Property.... 
Waabington  Hi 
United  Statea  Fire, 


V«««e*«*ae« 


Jan.  1,  ITSS.... 
March  1, 1742.. 
Feb.  22,  174:i... 
July  30, 1747... 

Jan.  4,1749 

Prior  to  1761... 
Jan.  20, 1762... 
May  1, 1766.... 


Jan.  2, 1760.. 

March  21, 1761... 


Grindatone     Alley, 
Market  Street 


near 


•  •e»a«aea  •••••■  ••••••  ee •«•*•••••*••••• 


Fab.  20, 1764 

March  1, 1764..... 

March  6,1764.... 

March  20, 1764... 
Before  Dec.  1764.. 
Bef.  Feb.  28, 1766. 
Bet  March,  1766. 
Before  Feb.  1769. 
MHrch  1, 1709..... 

Aug.  7, 1769 

Jan.  17,J22iu:"- 
Sept.  24,  ITTBT.... 

Aug.  24,1784 

Feb.  17, 1786 

March  10, 1786... 

May  U 1787 

Dec.  28, 1789 

tAprill0,1790J 
ecember,  1791... 

July  4, 1791 

Auguat,  1791 

Jan.  17, 1792 

Jan.  l,179:i 

March  1. 1794 

Jan.  3,1796 

Aug.  18,1796...... 

Sept.  16, 1796 

Nov.  22, 1796 

Jan.  1, 1797... 

Jan.  10, 1708-. 

Jan.  16, 1799 

May  1, 1800. 

March  27, 1802... 


Feb.  16,1803 

Dec.  16, 1803 

March  8, 18()4~... 

April  11, 1804. 

Feb.  9, 181)4 

April  10, 1806 

yiHy  27, 1806 

Aug.  6. 1806 

Aug.  17,  1806 

MMy  1,1806 

Before  Jmo.  1806. 

May  6, 1806. 

May  16, 1806 


September,  1807.. 
B*'fore  Dec.,  1808. 
Bef  June,  1808... 

March  6, 1809 

Berore  Dec.,  1810. 

Feb.  22,1811 

Oct.  29,1811 


Cor.  2d  and  Walnut  Sta. 
N.  E.  cor.  Gable  Lane  and 

Callowhlll  Strvet. 
Eaat  aide  2d,  below  Yina. 

Water,  below  Aroh. 


Germantown. 

Germantown. 

Germantown. 

N.  aide  Cherry,  E.  of  4th. 


N.  end  market,  2d  A  Pineu 
Fifth,  aboTe  Market. 
Bmco,  below  Third. 
Eaat  end  Jeraey  market 
Harmuuy  Court,  near  Sd. 


Key*a  Alley,  b.  Front  A  2d. 


B.  dde  Firth,  below  Baca. 
In  front  Oummiaa'ra  Hall, 

3d  below  Tammany. 
Belief  Alley,  near  Second. 
8.  aide  Market,  near  8th. 


Powell  St..  bet  6th  A  6th. 

Frankford. 

N.  aide  Vine,  bet  2d  A  8d. 

W.  aide  llth,  bel.  Walnut 

End  market  2d  A  Ooatea. 

Oor.  8th  and  Cherry. 

S.  aide  Pine,  bet  4th  A  6th. 


N.  W.oor.  3d  A  Spruceu 
Oor.  Front  A  Chrlatian. 
N. W.oor.  Juniper  ABaoe. 

Frankford. 

No.  17  N.  Fourth  Street 

E.  aide  4th,  bel.  Chentnut 

W.  Hide  .Hd,  below  Market 

Mount  Airy. 

N.  Ride  Viue,  bet  2d  A  3d. 

S.  aide  Vine,  bet  6th  A  6th. 

Fetter  Lane,  abtive  3d  St 

N.  end  market  2d  A  Pine. 

8.  Ride  Cherry,  above  7tb. 

Almond,  near  Front 

N.  ai«le  Almond,  B.  Front 

Fromberger'n  Court,  bet 

2d  and  3d  Streeta. 
S.  E.  cur.  6tli  A  Walnut 
St  Jamea  Street  Eaat  7th. 


Germantown. 
Hariung'a  Alley,  Eaat  3d. 
W.  aide  9th,  below  Market 
Bridge     croaaing     Pegg'a 
Bun,  2d  and  Willow. 
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Nnme. 


CoDgr 

NUgani  Fire 

OhsriUble  Fir« 

Venermble  Fire~ 

DAflftuctt  Fir8.....M 

Phoenix  Uom 

Fame  Hom 

Junior  Fir« 

PennRTlvanla  Hom 

Free  Will  Backet 

Liberty  Bucket 

Union  Bucket 

Weet  PbiUdelpliia  Fire... 

Independent  Fire 

Fellowship  Fire^ 

Union  Fire 

Oood  Intent 

Good  Intent  Fire 

Humane  Bucket 

Humane  Fire,  No.  2 

Franklin  Hoee 

Columbia  Bucket 

Amicable  Bucket 

Bchuylklll  Hoee 

Penn  Townihlp  Hoee 

Spring  Garden  Fire 

Olobe  Fire 

Oood  Will  Bucket 

Diligent  Bucket 

WaBhlngton  Backet 

Diligent  Hoee 

Point  Pleniiant  Fire 

United  Statee  Bucket 

Fame  Bucket 

Globe  Bucket 

Independent  Bucket 

Northern  Litierty  Bucket 

Fairmonnt  Fire.. 

Monroe  Fire 

Hlbernia  Hoee 

United  State*  Hoee 

Southwark  Fire 

Niagara  Hoee 

Northern  Liberty  Hoee... 

America  Hoee 

Jackeon  Engine 

William  Penn  Hoee 

Robert  Morrli  Hoee 

Independence  Hoee 

Pennsylranla  Hoee 

Lafayette  Hoee ~ 

Oood  Will  Hose 

Marion  Hoee 

Weetern  Hoee 

Schuylkill  Hoee 

Goodwill  Hoee 

Weetern  Hoee 

Fame  Fire 

Moyamensing  Hoee. 

Manayunk  Fire 

Franklin  Hoee 

William  Penn  Fire 

Warren  Hoee 

Mechanic  Fire 


When  Founded. 


,  1816.. 

Bef.  June,  1817... 


u 
u 


*( 
a 


Aug.  25, 1817.... 

Jan.  1,1818 

Bef.  July,  1818... 


Bef.  Not.,  1818. 
<«  «i 


u 


Original  Location. 


Cheetnut  Hill. 

Zane  St.,  abore  Seven tb. 


N.  aide  Zane,  above  7th. 
8.  E.  cor.  Walnut  A,  6th. 
Cor.  Ath  A  Saeiafraa  All^. 


Nov.  18,1818 

Bef.  Jan.  14, 1819. 

March  3. 1810 

March  10. 1819... 

,  1819 

April  26,1819 

Bef.  May,  1819.... 
Bef.  July,  1819.... 


8.  W.  cur.  I2th  A  Clover. 

Block  ley. 

Qerniantown. 

Biaing  Sun. 

Rozburough. 

Prince  A  Frank  ford  road. 


Name.  I 

J 

Protection  Hook-and-, 
Ladder 

NIretown  Roee , 

Jefleraon  Hook-and-Lad- 
der 

Reeoue  Hook-and- Ladder^ 

United  Hoee | 

Kzcelsior  Hook-and-Lad- 
der,  afterward  Excel- 1 
■lor  Hoee i 

Mantua  Hook-and-Lad-' 
df>r 

Tlvoli  Hose 

,  afterward  LInooln 

Hoee 

Union  Hoee 

Weet  Philadelphia  Hoae.. 

Cohockaiuk  Huee... 

Kingaeaeing  Fin* 


When  Founded. 


Feb.  6.1862. 

March  13, 1862... 


Original  Location. 


Front  near  Phoenix. 


1862 

Jan.  27, 1863... 


Aramingo. 


Jan.  tK,  1863.......  Frankford. 


March  14,1866 
June  1,1865.... 


26th  and  Brandjrwine. 


June  6, 1866.. 
April,  1856 ..., 
May  10, 1866., 
Sept  26, 1856. 
Oct  28,  1857.. 


Mantua  Village. 


German  town  road. 
Kingaeealng. 


Bef.  Sept.  1819.. '.!'.! 

u  u 

Bef.  Jan.  1820..... 
"  »» 

Bef.  May,  1820.. ..I 

May  22, 1820 ' 

May,  1820 ; 

Bef.  June,  1820..  ~ 


E.  aide  8tli,  below  Race. 


German  town  road  near  2d. 
N.  aide  Race,  W.  Juniper. 


«( 


<t 


June  30, 1820.... 
Bef.  July,  1820. 
Bef.  Oct  1820... 
Bef.  Nov.  1820.. 
Bef.  May,  1821.. 

M 


U 
M 


Morgan  bet  9th  and  10th. 
Pt.  Pleaaant,  Kenaington. 


Feb.  22,1823... 
March  8. 1823. 
March,  1823... 
July  4,  1826... 
Feb.  6,  1827... 


March  20,1827.... 

May  7, 1828 

Sept  2,  1828 

Bef.  Nov.  1828.... 

Feb.  3,1830 

March  14, 1831.... 

July  4. 1831 

Aug.  4,1831 

Oct  31,  1833 

Bef.  Jan.  1813 

Aug.  19, 183:) 

Bef.  Sept.  1833.... 

Dec.  9,1833 

March  1, 1&14 

Feb.  11, 1836 

July  26,  1836 

I  July  22,1837 

I J  an.  1,1838 

Feb.  12,1838 

!  Bef.  Dec.  1838..... 


Ridge  rd.  above  Wood  St. 
Monroe  Village. 
WHlnut  bet  Front  and  2d. 
Old  York  rd.  bel.  Green. 
Front      Comm'ra      Hall, 
Second  above  Chrlatian. 
Third  below  Catharine. 
Budd  lielow  Coatea. 
Cor.  Sixth  and  Waluut 


Public  Square,  Ken. 
N.  W.  Cor.  9th  A  Lombard. 
Germantown  rd.  &  2d. 
8th  above  Spring  Gitrden. 
Eleventh  above  Ooatea. 


Western  Fire , 


Jackaon  Hoae 

Liberty  Fire 

Weccaooe  Hoee 

Kenaington  Hoee.. 

Carroll  Hoae 

Hlbernia  Hoae 

Native    American,  after- 
ward Vigilant  Hoee 

Spring  Garden  Hose 

Shlffler  Hoae 


Aug.l4,1839„. 


April  7,1840.. 

Sept.  27. 1840. 
Jan.  1, 1841... 
Jan.  8, 1842... 
Jan.  11,1842.. 
Oct  17,1842.. 
Nov.  22, 1842.. 


July  4, 1844... 
May  12, 1845.. 
Jan.  8, 1846... 


Queen  eaatof  Sixth. 
Schuy.  8th  below  Market 
L(»cuBt  atiove  Twelfth. 
Gallowhlll  near  Seh.  2d. 
Spruce  near  Seh.  4th. 
S.  aide  Filbert  W.  of  10th. 
Eighth  below  South  St 
Manayunk. 
South  bet  13th  and  Broad. 


West  Philadelphia  Fire... 

South  Penn  Hoae 

Fairmnunt  Hoee 

Ringgnld  Hoee .'. 

Wiaaahickon  Fire 

Franklin  Fire 

Independence  Fire 

Germantown  Hoae 

General  Taylor  Hoae 

Spring  Garden  Fire 

Empire  Hook -and- Ladder 


March  27,  1864... 

Feb.  10, 1847 

March  27, 1847... 

Dec.  29, 1847 

Jan.  8, 1848 

April  1,1848 

May  11, 1848 

May  18,1848 

July  12, 1861 

Feb.  6, 1851 


Eagle  Hoee Sept  25, 1861. 

Relief  Hook -aod-Ladder.. I  Jan    6,  1862.. 

Bnatletoo  Fire Before  1852... 

Rittenhonae  Fire 

Fellowahlp  Hoae 

Keystone  Hook*and-Lad-' 
der. .1862 


u 


M 


Sch.  Sixth  below  Filbert. 
N.  W.  corner  Ridge  road 

and  Coetea  Street. 
N.  W.  our.  Scbny.  8th  and 

Callowhill  ."^tmeta. 
CallowhiU  below  Second. 
Hulmeeburg. 
Catharine  below  Front. 
Queen  Street,  Ken. 
Washington  above  Master. 
Maater  Street  near  Third. 

Federal  Street  lielow  8th. 
Parriah  Street  bel.  12th. 
Moyamenaing  road  below 

Federal  Street 
Market     Strfet     beyond 

Permanent  bridge. 
10th  near  Thompson. 
Ridge  road  above  Willow. 
Randolph  and  Franklin. 

Frnnkfurd. 

Callowhill  and  William. 

Germantown. 


East  aide  Franklin  Street 

almve  Wood. 
Green  Hill. 

Gontee  alrave  Eleventh. 
Biiatleton. 
Roxboruogh. 
Germantown. 

Filbert  near  Sch.  6th. 


lo  1860  there  were  in  the  city  twenty-one  steam 
fire-engines,  at  an  average  cost  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which,  with  the  hose,  the 
hose-carriages,  and  other  equipments,  involved  an  in- 
terest amounting  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  many  years  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  old 
volunteer  fire  department,  and  establishing  a  paid 
system,  largely  occupied  the  public  mind.  The  vol- 
unteer department  was  a  power.  It  was  no  child's 
play  to  destroy  an  organization  which  the  habits  and 
needs  of  years  had  made  a  living  thing,  and  which 
was  endeared  to  the  people  by  acts  of  the  noblest 
heroism.  For  many  years  it  had  served  the  commu- 
nity faithfully  without  reward,  and  rendered  valuable 
and  important  service.  It  had  numbered  many  brave 
and  generous  men  in  its  organization,  and  could  boast 
of  many  deeds  of  gallantry,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism. 
The  old  system,  however,  not  only  trained  bold  and 
expert  firemen,  but  eventually  gave  rise  to  evils  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  not 
only  produced  competition  in  battling  with  the  flames, 
but  led  to  constant  disorders  and  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

The  advocates  of  the  paid  system  saw  plainly  the 
impossibility  of  separating  the  good  from  the  bad 
men  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  volunteer 
department.  Nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  good 
and  commendable  part  would  eradicate  the  evils 
which  all  deplored.  They  conceded  the  historical 
facts,  of  which  all  were  so  proud,  but  at  the  same 
time  pointed  to  the  disgrace  which  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  department.  They  asserted  that 
a  volunteer  department  and  acts  of  lawlessness  were 
concomitants.  It  became  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  volunteer  system 
would  secure  the  results  desired.  The  ordinance 
creating  the  paid  system  was  passed  in  1870.  The 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  new  paid  fire  depart- 
ment met  and  organized  on  Jan.  3, 1871,  and  the  de- 
partment went  into  operation  March  15th  of  the  same 
year.  The  results  which  have  followed  the  institu- 
tion of  the  paid  fire  department  are  the  best  enco- 
miums which  can  be  paid  it.  The  startling  alarm- 
bell,  instead  of  being  heard  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
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night,  sending  forth  notes  of  horror  from  its  brazen 
thxoi^  Ifl  now  silent.  The  institution  of  the  fire- 
alarm  telegraph,  wfa^  is  the  great  auxiliary  of  the 
department,  is  another  great  bleseing.  The  alarm 
comes  noiselessly  oyer  the  wires,  telling  its  tale  with 
unerring  accuracy.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  signal- 
box  in  the  engine-house,  the  firemen,  springing  from 
their  places,  rush  to  the  horses,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  harness  is  on,  and  the  intelligent  animals, 
apparently  eager  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire,  stalk 
unbidden  to  the  apparatus.  The  match  is  applied  to 
the  engine,  and  in  another  instant  they  are  on  their 
way.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the  rumbling  of  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  and  hose-carriages,  the  quick 
steps  of  the  horses,  and  the  occasional  sharp  whistle 
or  the  sounding  of  the  gong  which  are  given  en  route 
to  show  that  in  five  minutes  and  a  half  firom  the  time 
the  [signal  was  received  the  engine  was  ready  for 
work.  There  are  no  loud  words  spoken,  no  hooting 
or  howling,  and  no  street-fights.  The  same  daring, 
the  same  heroism  which  characterized  the  volunteer 
firemen,  is  displayed  by  their  successors.  Tremen- 
dous streams  of  water  are  poured  incessantly  on  the 
burning  building,  and  as  the  angry  flames  burst  out, 
the  fiat  of  the  firemen  goes  forth,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  but  no  farther."  Sinew  and  muscle  will  fail, 
the  strength  of  men  will  grow  to  weakness,  but  the 
iron  muscles  and  steel  arms  of  the  engine  are  tire- 
less,— no  exertion  can  exhaust  them,  no  labor  afi*ect 
them.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  extinguished  the  horses, 
apparatus,  and  men  are  returned  to  their  places. 
Such  is  the  practical  working  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Department,-^a  model  in  every  particular,  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  city,  and  a  credit  and  honor 
to  those  who  compose  it. 

This  department  consists  of  seven  fire  commission- 
ers, one  chief  engineer,  fkve  assistants,  and  as  many 
foremen,  enginemen,  hosemen,  hook-and-ladder  men, 
and  other  persons,  divided  into  companies,  as  the  num- 
ber of  engines  and  other  fire  apparatus  of  the  city 
shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  fire  commissioners  must  be  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  good  character,  who  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  and  be  elected  as  follows:  Three  by 
Select  Council  and  four  by  Common  Council,  on  the 
last  stated  meeting  in  December.  The  said  commis- 
sioners, when  elected,  shall  draw  for  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  three  for  the  term  of  two  years  and 
four  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and  every  second  year 
thereafter,  at  their  first  stated  meeting  in  the  month 
of  February,  there  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner three  or  four  persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
Select  or  Common  Councils,  in  which  the  vacancy 
may  occur,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
minority  in  each  chamber  shall  at  all  times  be  repre- 
sented by  one  member  in  said  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners. The  said  commissioners  to  hold  their  offices 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  fire 


department  are  as  follows :  Chief  engineer,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  secretary  of 
the  fire  commissioners  and  clerk  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  messengers 
of  the  fire  commissioners,  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
annum ;  aaelBtant  engineers,  each,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  enginemen,  each,  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum;  firemen,  each,  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  tillermen  and  drivers, 
each,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum; 
foremen,  each,  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  and 
the  hose  and  hook-and-ladder  men,  each,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly. 

The  chief  engineer  has  the  sole  command  at  fires 
over  the  assistant  engineers,  officers,  and  members  of 
the  fire  department,  and  all  other  persons  who  may 
be  present  at  fires.  He  directs  all  proper  measures 
for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  protection  of  property, 
and  preservation  of  order.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  all  the  fire  apparatus,  and  houses 
connected  therewith,  as  often  as  the  fire  commission- 
ers or  Councils  may  require ;  and  whenever  the  en- 
gines or  other  apparatus  shall  need  alterations  or  re- 
pairs, he  reports  the  same  to  the  fire  commissioners, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  made.  He  transmits 
to  the  fire  commissioners  all  returns  of  officers,  mem- 
bers, and  companies ;  keeps  fair  and  exact  rolls  of  the 
respective  companies,  specifying  the  time  of  admission 
and  discharge,  and  name,  age,  occupation,  and  resi- 
dence of  each  member.  He,  annually,  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  oftener,  if  required  by  the  fire  com- 
missioners or  Councils,  reports  to  them  the  condition 
of  the  houses,  fire  apparatus,  and  other  property  of 
the  department,  together  with  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  various  companies;  the 
number  of  fires  since  last  report,  the  causes  thereof, 
and  extent  of  damage,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained. 

The  fire  commissioners,  chief  and  assistant  en- 
gineers, and  the  foremen  of  companies  are  author- 
ized to  exercise  the  powers  of  police  officers  in  going 
to,  while  at,  and  returning  from  any  fire  may  occur 
or  alarm  be  given. 

To  this  department  was  appropriated,  for  the  year 
1882,  the  sum  of  $462,855,  and  it  disbursed  $457,536.49. 
There  was  then  in  use  in  the  department  46,680  feet 
of  gum  hose,  and  11,950  feet  of  rubber-lined  cotton 
hose,  and  28  steam-engines  and  5  truck  companies, 
located  as  follows : 

Engine  Companies, — No.  1,  at  Nos.  1887  and  1889 
South  Street;  No.  2,  Tenth  Street,  above  Mont- 
gomery ;  No.  3,  at  No.  117  Queen  Street ;  No.  4, 
at  116  South  Seventeenth  Street;  No.  5,  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Thirty- seventh  and  Ludlow 
Streets;  No.  6,  Montgomery  Street,  below  Girard 
Avenue ;  No.  7,  at  No.  22  Church  Street,  Frankford ; 
No.  8,  at  No.  148  Race  Street ;  No.  9,  at  Main  and  Car- 
penter Streets,  Germantown ;  No.  10,  at  Nos.  808 
and  810  Morris  Street;  No.  11,  at  1035  Lombard 
Street;  No.  12,  at  Main  and  Centre  Streets,  Man- 
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»yunk ;  No.  18,  at  No.  1431  Brown  Street ;  No.  14, 
at  4612  Frankford  Avenue,  Frankford;  No.  16,  at 
Howard  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue;  No.  16,  at 
Fifty-first  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue ;  No.  17,  on 
Race  Street,  below  Broad ;  No.  18,  at  1903  Callowhill 
Street;  No.  19,  at  No.  20  East  Chelton  Avenue, 
Germantown ;  No.  20,  at  No.  911  Filbert  Street;  No. 
21,  at  Nos.  826  and  828  New  Market  Street ;  No.  22, 
on  Evelina  Street,  below  Third ;  No.  28,  at  No.  1986 
Oermantown  Avenue;  No.  24,  at  northeast  corner 
Twenty-first  and  Ellsworth  Streets;  No.  26,  at  No. 
216  Adams  Street;  No.  26,  at  Nos.  1011  and  1018 
Hamilton  Street;  No.  27,  at  No.  2202  Ck>lumbia 
Avenue ;  No.  28,  at  Belgrade  and  Clearfield  Streets ; 
N  o.  29,  Lawrence  Street  below  Oirard  Avenue. 

Hook-and-Ladder  Companies. — A,  at  No.  2132  Fair- 
mount  Avenue ;  B,  at  No.  381  North  Fourth  Street ; 
C,  at  No.  2003  North  Second  Street ;  D,  at  No.  819 
Union  Street ;  £,  at  southwest  comer  of  Twentieth 
and  Hand  Street ;  F,  at  Haverford  Street  and  Wyo- 
ming Avenue. 

On  Jan.  1, 1888,  the  department  consisted  of  1  chief 
engineer,  6  assistant  engineers,  28  foremen  of  engine 
companies,  6  foremen  of  hook-and-ladder  companies, 
28  engineers  of  companies,  28  firemen  of  companies, 
88  drivers  of  companies,  6  tillermen  of  hook-and- 
ladder  companies,  216  permanent  hosemen,  60  per- 
manent hook-and-ladder  men,  8  temporary  hosemen  in 
rural  districts.  These  were  divided  into  83  companies, 
as  follows :  28  steam-engine  companies,  6  hook-and- 
ladder  companies,  with  the  addition  of  hose  and 
hose-carriage  at  each  station,  and  6  fuel  wagons  at 
various  locations.  The  losses  by  fire  in  the  city  in 
1882  were  estimated  at  $8,236,963. 

KN6IKXSB8  OF  TBB  PAID  HBX  DBPABTMBNT. 

1871,  February  3,  William  H.  Johnion. 
1879,  VebroaiT  11,  John  B.  Oantlln. 

LAB6E  FIBXS. 

17B0,  December  17.— Rlokett*t  Gircua  and  Amphitheatre,  ■onthweet 
corner  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

1813,  December  2.— A  chocolate  mauafactory,  owned  by  Charles  Mil> 
ler,and  eight  houses  on  Kunkel  Street  and  Bnvrnti'  Alley  were  destroyed 
and  a  child  burnt  to  death. 

1819,  September  8.— Vanzhall  Garden,  northeast  comer  Walnut  and 
Broad  Streets,  set  on  Are  by  a  mob. 

1820,  April  2. — Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  north  side  of  Gfaeetnnt  Street, 
aboTe  Sixth. 

1821,  liay  9.~01d  Southwark  Theatre,  south  side  of  South  Street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

1822,  January  24.— Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  northeast  corner  of 
Schuylkill  Fifth  (Eighteenth)  and  Cheny  Streets.  Twenty-three  chil- 
dren perished  In  the  flames. 

1823,  July  16.— The  Farmers*  TaTem,  Third  Street,  near  Callowhill, 
which  extended  through  to  Kunkel  Street,  with  seven  bouses  on  Third 
Street  and  six  on  Callowhill. 

1824,  January  20.— A  flre  occurred  In  the  Walnnt  Street  prison. 
1828,  February  11.— The  weaver's  shop  attached  to  the  Prune  Street 

prison. 

1831,  November  1. — A  flre  occurred  at  Arch  Street  prison. 

1836,  July  12.—*'  Bed  Bow,**  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shippen  and 
ISghth  Streets,  was  burned  by  a  mob. 

1838,  April  1.— Upper  Ferry  bridge. 

May  17.— Penn«ylvanla  Hall,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Haines  Streets. 

May  18.— Shelter  for  Colored  Oiphana,  Thirteenth  Street,  above  Oal- 
lowhiU,  burned  1^  a  mob. 


1839,  October  4.— A  great  flre  took  place  on  Chestnut  Street  whaif. 
The  flre  commenced  at  No.  19  South  Wharves,  occupied  by  William  G. 
Btroup  and  David  W.  Presoott.  It  burned  eight  stores  between  that 
numbw  and  Chestnut  Street,  and  destroyed  on  the  esst  side  of  Water 
Street  Myers*  Fulton  Hotel,  on  the  comer  of  Chestnut  Street,  and 
the  store  next  door.  Eleven  stores  on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street, 
extending  through  to  Water  Street,  fkom  Chestnut  Street  north,  were 
partially  bnraed.  One  occupied  by  CAieyney,  Hickman  ft  Co.,  and 
Wain  A  Learning,  whidi  was  flreproof;  was  uniii^ttred.  Three  honses 
on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Ohestnnt,  wots  burned  and  others 
were  li^ured.  The  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  below 
Water,  including  the  Steamboat  Honse,  Napoleon  House,  and  Baltimors 
steamboat  office,  were  destroyed,  and  one  or  two  honses  on  Wsiter  Street, 
near  the  comer.  AlU^^ther,  twenty>three  houses  were  totally  de- 
stroyed and  flfteen  or  twenty  others  badly  Injured.  The  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  9860,000.  William  P.  Moreland  and  Thomss  Baiter,  fire- 
men, were  killed  by  flUling  walls,  and  seven  or  eight  others  were 
floured. 

1842,  August  1.— Abolition  riots;  AfHcan  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  St. 
Mary  Street,  and  Smith's  Hall,  Lombard  Street,  burned. 

August  2e.— Beading  Ballroad  bridge  and  the  old  bridge  at  the  Fills 
of  Schuylkill. 

1844,  May  8.— Kuow-Nothing  riots ;  St  Michael's  and  St  Augustine's 
Catholic  Churches,  and  Female  Seminary,  and  many  houses. 

1845,  June  ll.^FIre  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  whtofa  destroyed 
many  valuable  paintings  and  statues. 

1849.  March  27.— The  **  City  Carpenter-Shop,**  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Lombard  Street,  standing  back  from  the  line  of  the  street,  about 
midway  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 

1860,  July  9.^A  great  flre  commenced  on  Delaware  Avenue,  near  Vine 
Street,  and  extended  south  toward  Bace  Street  and  west  toward  Second 
Street,  and  destroyed  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  houses.  The  fire- 
men were  so  prostrated  by  the  heat  and  exertion  that  Mayor  Jones  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  for  several  hundred  of  their  firemen  to  come  on 
to  relieve  the  firemen  of  this  dty. 

December  30.— Flre  at  the  Ledgtr  building,  comer  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets. 

1861,  March  18.— Assembly  bnilding,  comer  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

November  12. — Fire  at  Braner*s  ootton-factory,  comer  of  Nixon  and 
Hamilton  Streets.    Three  persons  killed  and  several  severely  injured. 

December  26.— Hart*k  building  and  the  Shakespeare  building,  at  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets. 

December  30. — Bamum*s  Museum,  comer  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

1863,  Dec  9. — Sanford*B  Opera-House,  west  ride  of  Twelfth  Street, 
below  Chestnut. 

1864,  July  6.— The  National  Theatre  and  Chinese  Museum  and  other 
buildings,  between  Cheetnut  and  George  [now  Saneom]  and  Ninth 
Streets.  That  pbrtlon  of  the  block  which  was  entirely  swept  by  tiie  fire 
was  that  on  which  the  mnssum  and  the  National  Theatre  stood,  the  store 
at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Qiestnut  Streets,  and  the  brick  buildings 
immediately  east  of  the  theatre  and  museum  on  Cheetnut  and  Sansom 
Streets,  the  sites  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  John  Wanamaker  St  Co.^ 
clothing  store.  The  houses  now  standing  on  the  north  side  of  Sansom 
Street,  between  Eighth  Street  and  the  Continental  Hotel  building,  were 
damaged  by  fire,  and  also  the  upper  part  of  a  store  on  Eighth  Street,  be- 
tween Cheetnut  and  Sansom  Streets,  and  some  of  the  houses  on  (%estnnt 
Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  on  the  eouth  ride.  In  the  rooAu 

1856,  April  90.— A  great  flre  took  place  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and 
Market  Streeto. 

1859,  Jan.  4. — Factory,  Lawrence,  above  Brown,  was  burned;  Ices, 
about  $35,000.  The  steam  flre-  engines  whidi  were  Intmduoed  Jan.  SO, 
1858,  did  effsctive  service  In  saving  surrounding  property. 

March  3.— Great  flre  on  Second,  below  Dock;  seventeen  ISunilies 
burned  out. 

August  20.— Great  flre  at  Bloat**  planlng-miU  and  sewlng-madilne 
fkctoiy.  Eighteenth  Ward. 

September  8.— Good  Intent  mills,  in  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  destroyed. 

1860,  Jan.  17.— Fire  at  fancy  store  of  T.  H.  Peten  A  Co.,  No.  716  Chest- 
nut Street ;  loes,  $60,000. 

February  11.— Destracttve  flre  at  Shackamaxon  Street  wharf. 

April  15. — Fire  on  Delaware  Avenue,  below  Arch. 

M«y  7.— Tattersairs  sUbles,  Filbert,  below  Thirteenth  Street,  burned, 
with  twenty-eight  horses. 

May  S4.— Bichmond  and  Sehuylklll  Biver  Ballway  depot,  GIrard  Ave- 
noe  and  Twenty-filth  Street 
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Joae  2S.~Hol7  Trinity  GMholto  Ohoroh,  Sixth  and  8prao«  Btretta. 

July  !».— Kimball  k  Qorton**  car-factory,  in  riftaaotb  Want 

July  82.— Tard,  Ollimre  A  Oo/a  ttorv,  Mot.  4U  and  48  North  Third 
Street;  lo«, fBO,000. 

October  IB.— FrankUn  baildinf,  Sixth,  below  Arch  Street. 

1M1,  Janoazj  7.— Xanle  A  Brothen*  lomber-yaid,  Soafh  and  Twenty* 
third  Streets. 

February  16.— lEaitem  Penitentiary  Injured  by  fire. 

September  14.— Fire  in  draieing-room  of  Oontlnental  Theatre,  Walnnt, 
aboTe  Xigbth  Street  Fourteen  balle(>glrU  bamed,  nine  of  whom 
died. 

October  90.— Oottoa-  and  woolen-millt,  Weehlngton  and  Twelfth 
Strseti;  kM,  $100,000. 

NoTvmbar  86.— St.  Paul*a  Catholic  Cathedral,  Chriatian  Street,  below 
Teotfi,  destroyed  by  fire  aocidentally. 

1862,  Febmary  18.— Worfc-ahopa  at  Frankford  araenal. 
October  18.— Peatrnctive  fire  at  Ninth  and  Maricet  Streeti. 
October  86.— DeatmetiTe  fire  at  BeTentb  and  Walnnt  Streeta. 
December  9. — DeatmctlTe  fire.  Ninth  above  Poplar. 

1863,  Hay  8.— <3ar-fSMtoiy  at  Nineteenth  and  Market  Streets ;  loai, 
1100,000. 

September  13.— Deatmctive  fire  at  the  navy-yard. 
December  18. — Petroleum  atore-bonae,  Delaware  Avenue,  below  Al- 
mond Street. 
December  23.— West  end  of  Oray'a  Ferry  bridge. 

1864,  February  16.— Deatmctive  fire,  Second  above  Qiestnut  Street 
February  18. — Deatmctive  Are  Front  and  Lombard  Streets. 
March  27.— Deatmctive  flre  Ninth  and  Walkce  Streeta. 

April  20.— Grant^k  candle-fketory,  in  Fifteenth  Ward;  loss,  $78,000. 

May  19. — Coal-oU  refinery.  Twenty-third  and  Arch  Streets. 

May  84.- DeatmctlTe  fire  Twelfth  and  Willow  Streets. 

July  80.— Nixon*s  paper-mill,  Manayunk ;  loss,  $200,000. 

July  88.— Simons*  wagon-works,  at  Second  and  Huntingdon  Streets. 

Novembor  20. — Deatmctive  flre.  Sixth  above  Market  Street 

1866,  February  8.— Dlaaatroua  oonfiagration  at  Ninth  Street  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue.  Originated  In  coal-oil  eatablishment  Fifty  dwelUnga 
were  burned,  and  aeveral  penona  periahed  in  the  flamea.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  snow,  and  banked  up  the  burning  coal-oil,  forming  a 
sea  of  flre. 

June  27.(-^oaeph  B.  Buaaler  A  Co.,  flre-worka  atore,  Noa.  108,  110 
South  Delaware  Avenue;  loaa,  $100,000. 

June  28. — C.  J.  Fell  A  Co.,  spice  eetablishment.  No.  120  South  Front 
Street ;  loss,  $70,000. 

August  12.— St  Oeorge*s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Fourth,  below 
New  Street,  partially  deatroyed  by  flre. 

October  S.^French,  Bicharda  A  Co.,  drug  eatablishment  Tenth  and 
Market  Streeta ;  loas,  near  $300,000. 

October  8.— Coal-oU  aheda,  A.  B.  McHenry  A  Co.,  Dickinson  Street 
wharf;  loaa,  $100,000. 

December  2.— Landreth  Public  School  partially  deatroyed  by  flre. 

1866,  January  2.— Building  607  Gheatnut  Street ;  loss,  $160,000. 

January  4. — Coal-aheda,  Point  Breese  gaa-worka  burned ;  loss,  $60,000. 

January  23.— B.  A  W.  C.  Blddle's  hardware-store.  No.  131  Market 
Strvat;  loaa,  $160,000. 

January  30.— Delaware  Avenue  below  Vine  Street ;  loaa,  $100,000. 

February  26. — Great  flre,  extending  fh>m  George  H.  Boberta*  hard- 
ware-store, Noa.  236  and  237  North  Third  Street;  Jamea,  Kent  A  San  tee, 
wholeaale  diy-goods  house,  837  and  839 ;  Smith  A  Shoemaker**  wholesale 
dmg-honse,  and  othen;  loss,  $800,000.  One  man  killed  and  nine 
wounded  by  the  fall  of  wall  of  house  No.  236  upon  house  No.  233. 

April  20.— Flax-  and  hemp-lhctory  of  Peter  Watson,  Tenth,  above 
Gblumbia  Avenue;  loas,  $100,000. 

June  9.— Dearie's  mill,  CallowbiU  Street  opposite  Twenty-flfth;  loss, 
$800,000. 

July  6.— Baker  A  McFadden*s  planlng-mlU,  on  Hillsdale  Street  in 
ffixth  Ward,  and  roolta  of  flve  dwellings ;  loss,  $100,000. 

July  7.— Fitler,  Weaver  A  Go.*s  rope-fttctory,  Germantown  road,  near 
Tenth  Street;  loss,  $130,000. 

July  18.— Tscony  Print-Works,  at  Frankford,  belonging  to  A.  S.  Ltp- 
pincott;  loss,  $1,000,000. 

July  87.- Blddle  A  Co.*s  hardware-store.  No.  609  Ck)mmerce  Street; 
lorn,  $160,000. 

August  4.— Moyamenaing  Hall,  Christtan  Street  above  Ninth ;  set  on 
flre  by  persona  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  hall  as  a  cholera  hoapltal,  and 
totally  deatroyed. 

September  7. — Upper  story  of  Union  League  House  burned;  loaa, 
$30A». 


December  14.— Jamea  Armstrong's  mill,  at  Germantown ;  loai, 
tliOfiOO. 

December  16.— The  **New  Ironsides,**  partially  dsatroyed  by  flre  at 
League  Island. 

December  88.— Gustav  Bergner*!  malt-house,  Thompson  and  Thirty- 
flrst  Streets ;  loss,  $100/)00. 

1867,  June  6.— Xxplosion  at  steam  saw-mill  of  Oeasy  A  Ward,  Saiisom 
Street  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh.  Twenty-two  persons  killed,  soma 
being  buraed  alive,  and  seven  injured.  A  relief  ftind  of  $16,000  was 
raised  for  the  IkmlUes  of  the  sulTereis. 

June  19.— American  (formerly  Continental)  Theatre,  north  ride  of 
Walnut,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  destroyed  by  flre.  Ten  persons  were 
killed  by  the  falling  of  the  front  wall. 

1868,  August  4.— Gptton-  and  woolen-mill  of  John  Brown  A  Sons,  Moya- 
menslng  Avenue  and  Moore  Street,  bumed ;  loss,  $106,000. 

August  11.— Fire  at  Front  and  New  Streets;  building  occupied  by 
Collins  A  Bobb,  provision  and  commission  merchants ;  Bartlett  A  Co., 
blacking  manufacturers;  Benjamin  Bullock  A  Sons,  storage;  loss, 
$70,000. 

November  86.- Atlantic  Garden  (formerly  called  City  Museum),  Oal- 
lowhlll  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets. 

December  3.— Nos.  619-623  Market  Street  T.  Morris  Perot  A  Co.,  Sel- 
lers Brothers,  W.  W.  Paul  A  Co,  Graeff  A  Jordan,  and  Kilbnra,  Gataa 
A  Co.;  loaa, $160,000. 

December  4.— Ferry-boat "  Brooklyn,**  belonging  to  Gloucester  Ferry 
Company,  deetroyed  by  flre ;  Ices,  $30,000. 

December  30.— Depot  of  Second  and  Third  Streets  Baltroad  destroyed 
by  flre;  twenty  cars  buraed. 

1869,  January  12.— Store  at  northwest  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Hudsoh 
Streets  damaged  by  flre  to  the  extent  of  $26,000. 

January  14.— Jewelry  establishment  of  J.  B.  Caldwell  A  Co., Chestnut 
above  Ninth  Street;  also  Howeirs  paper  store,  adjoining ;  Orae*s  carpet 
store  badly  damaged.  Two  clerks  In  Caldweirs  store  were  burned  to 
death. 

April  28.— Old  depot  of  the  Germantown  and  Norristown  Ballroad 
Company,  Ninth  and  Green  Streets,  burned. 

April  29.— Skating  rink  at  Twenty-flrst  and  Bace  Streets  buraed. 

May  17.— John  Dobaon*s  blanket  fkctory.  Falls  of  Schuylkill. 

May  17.— Pennypacker  A  Sibley**  panel  Ikctoiy,  Willow  Street  abova 
Eleventh. 

June  23.— The  cloth  store  of  Messrs.  Leonard  Baker  A  Co.,  No.  810 
Chestnut  Street,  damaged  by  flre ;  loss,  about  $60,000. 

June  26.— Destractive  flre  at  Sixth  and  Columbia  Avenue;  loss, 
$260,000. 

August  4^ Destruction  of  Col.  W.  C.  Patterson*s  bonded  warehouse. 
Front  and  Lombard  Streets,  with  several  thousand  barrels  of  whiskey  ; 
loes,  over  $2,000,000. 

August  16.— Boston  Fish  Company*s  building  at  Columbia  Avenue 
and  Fifth  Street;  loss,  over  $60,000. 

August  19.— Commission  bouse  of  J.  H.  A  W.  Creighton,  No.  217 
Cheetnut  Street ;  loes,  over  $60,000. 

August  24.— Large  factory  at  Ninth  and  Wallace;  loss,  nearly  $100/X)0. 

August  31.— Store  of  James  S.  Earle  A  Sons,  Chestnut  Street,  below 
Ninth ;  loea,  over  $100.(J0O. 

September  12.— Spice-milla,  No.  137  North  Front  Street ;  loss,  $40,000. 

September  16.— The  barrel  manufactory  of  W.  B.  Thomas,  at  Twelfth 
and  Bttttonwood  Streeta ;  loas,  about  $60,000. 

December  7.— IHirtlal  deetractlon  by  flre  of  new  Commercial  Exchange 
building,  at  Second  Straet,  above  Walnut ;  damage,  about  $100,000. 

1870,  January  4.— John  Maxson  A  Son*s  cutton-mlU,  at  Manayunk ; 
loss,  $60,000. 

February  17.— Cotton-mill  of  J.  P.  Braner  A  Sons,  Twenty-fourth  and 
Hamilton  Streets,  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  loes,  about  $200,000. 

Mareh  6.— Building,  No.  439  Cheetnut  Street  partially  buraed. 

March  8.— Harmonla  Hall  (German  theatre).  No.  717  Coates  Street, 
near  Franklin. 

June  4.— Noe.  16  and  17  South  Third  Street ;  loaa,  $60,000. 

June  14.— Gaul's  brewery.  New  Market  and  Callowhlll  Streets. 

June  24.— Saab-  and  door-foctory  of  Klmby  A  Madeira  buraed  down 
and  a4Joining  property  damaged. 

June  26.— Busaier  A  Co.'s  store.  No.  107  South  Water  Street  during 
which  fireworks  exploded,  killing  Charles  Boss,  a  fireman,  and  wounding 
a  number  of  others. 

July  10.— Flour-mill  of  Bowland  A  Irveln,  on  Broad,  below  Vine. 

July  26.— Sugar  refinery  of  Newhall,  Borie  A  Co. ;  loes,  $1,000,000.  A 
number  of  firemen  were  Iqjured,  one  of  whom,  Matthias  Furey,  dletf 
July  87th. 
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July  20.— John  Dearie**  outton-mlll,  Linn  Street;  loei,  |80,000. 

Aoguet  8.— Large  mill  of  Theodore  Yetterlein,  Twenty-Mcond  aad 
Wood  Street!. 

Anguft  14,  BergdoU  and  Piotta'a  brewery. 

Aagiut  27^-The  plaolng-mUl  of  Jeeie  0.  A  C.  E.  Oovlaon,  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Brown  Stoeeta. 

September  0.— Smith  St  Harrlt*  aaw-mill,  Goatee  and  Beach  Streets, 
and  a  large  qnantity  of  lamber. 

September  8.— Large  bnildlng  at  No.  236  Race  Street. 

September  10. — The  carpet  manufactory  of  Bromley  ft  Brothen,  Jaaper 
and  York  Streets ;  loss,  176,000. 

September  17.— The  planing-mlll  of  N.  F.  Wood,  at  Spruce  Street 
wharf,  Schuylkill. 

September  27.— Store  at  Mo.  219  North  Third  Street. 

October  12.— The  planing-mlll  of  D.  Maguire,  Bidge  road. 

October  18.— Cotton  and  woolen* mill,  Twenty-fint  Street  and  Penn- 
■ylrania  Avenue,  partially  deetroyed  by  fire. 

October  20.— The  chalr-factoiy  of  Oeorge  Fenner,  No.  1730  North  Fifth 
Street. 

NoTember  22.— Steamboat  '*  City  of  Bridgeton**  burned  while  lying 
aboTe  Pier  7,  North  Whanrea,  on  the  Delaware ;  loea,  about  870,000. 

1871,  February  10.— Charlee  Shaw*s  woolen-mill,  on  Dny*e  Lane, 
Oermantown. 

April  19.— 8.  J.  Minte'e  fur^tore,  No.  408  Arch  Street;  loee,  $19,000. 

May  27.— Keystone  Marble-Works  of  Jaooby  ft  Prinoe,  Market  Street, 
near  Twentieth. 

Msy  28.— Woolen-mill,  No.  S021  Chestnut  Street,  damaged  by  lire. 

May  28.— Warehouse  of  Malone  ft  Co.,  1126  and  1128  Washington 
ATenne. 

June  6.— Planing-  and  saw-mill  of  Stanley  ft  Neber,  Marshall  Street, 
below  Oirard  Avenue,  and  about  forty  other  buildings  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire ;  loss,  about  $160,000. 

June  6.— Stores  Nos.  627  and  629  Commerce  Street. 

June  6. — Shoddy-mill,  foundry,  etc.,  at  Thirtieth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
damaged  by  flre ;  loss,  about  $20,000. 

June  23. — Oilllngham  ft  Oarrtoon*s  saw-mill,  Biohmond  and  Norris 
Streets;  loss, $40,000. 

July  11.— Pattem<«hop  at  I.  P.  Morris  ft  Co.*S  Port  Bichmond  iron- 
works struck  hj  lightning  and  destroyed  by  flre ;  loss,  $66,000. 

August  10.— The  retort-house  at  J.  S.  Lovering  ft  Co.*rsngai>reflnei7, 
Lagrange  Plaoe;  loss,  $26,000. 

August  29.— Building  No.  3028  Chestnut  Street  partially  destroyed; 
loss,$26/)00. 

September  23.— Planing-mlll  of  W.  P.  Henderson,  Coatee  and  Twenty- 
first  Streets ;  loss,  $16,000. 

September  29.— Jessup  ft  Moore's  paper  warehouse,  Nos.  624  and  626 
North  Street  and  27  North  Sixth  Street ;  loss,  $200,000. 

September  29.— Jacob  Sohonning*s  moroooo-mannfkctory.  No.  1646 
Bandolph  Street;  loss, $90,000. 

October  4.— Victoria  Oil- Works,  on  Moyamensing  Avenue;  loss, 
$60,000. 

October  11. — Meeting  of  citizens  at  the  mayor's  oflloe  to  raise  ftinds 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  flre  at  Chicago ;  $104,000  subscribed, 
which  WHS  afterward  increased  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollan.  Among 
the  principal  contributions  were  the  following: 


W.  H.  Horstman  ft  Sons. 

O.  Dawson  Coleman 

William  Bucknell 

West  Phllarlelphta  Pas- 
senger Railway  Com- 
pany, by  John  8.  Mor* 
ton,  president 

Western  Saving  Fuud 
Company,  by  John 
Wiegand,  president...... 

Alexander  Brown......M.. 

McKean,  Borie  ft  Co 

Homer,  Oolladay  ft  Co.... 

William  Sellers  ft  Co 

James,  Kent,  Santee  ft  Co. 

D.  S.  Brown  ft  Co.......... 

Ooflln  ft  Altemns 

Stuart  ft  Brother... 

Shortbridge,  Borden  ft 
Co 

Oharlee  H.  Sogers 

John  B.  Ml 

McKeone,  Tan 
ft  Co- 

Charles  Maealester.. 

Lewis  MTharton  ft  Co.-... 

Morris,  Tftsker  ft  Co...... 

Powers  ft  Weightman.... 


$1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00  ' 

1,000.00 

1,000.00  I 

1,000.00 

1,000.00  I 

'  I 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

i,ooaoo 

1,000.00 


Delaware  Mutual  Safety 
Insurance  Company.... 

Alfred  Q.  Baker 

Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
Company 

First  National  Bank 

John  Bice 

Joseph  Harrison,  Jr 

Charles  Wheeler 

M.  Balid  ft  Co 

Jacob  Rlrgel  ft  Co 

Davis  ft  Elverson 

Charity  Fund,  Board  of 
Broken 

lEstate  of  8.  Y.  Merrick... 

Thomas  Sparks. 

Fourth  National  Bank... 

National  Bank  of  the  Be- 

pUbl|0..M ...M 

PhcBnix  Iron  Company... 

Naylor  ft  Co ». 

Joseph  8.  Lovering. 

PhiladelphU  Musical  As- 
sociation  

Stokes,  Caldwell  ft  Co 

Charles  S.  Coxe. 

Gregg,  Green  ft  Co. 


$1,000.00 
1,000.00 


1.00000 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000  00 
1,«00.00 
1,000.00 
1.000.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000,00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


State  Council  of  Pennqrl- 
I      vania  0.  XJ.  A.  M.~ 

Mutual  Assurance  Com- 
pany ... — 

Clement  Blddle 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company- 

National  Ltle  Insurance 
Company 

Philadelphia  Fire  Insur- 
ance CV>mpany 

Waterman  ft  Beaver...... 

North  Peonqrlvanla  Bail- 
road  Company 

ThoroaM  W.  Price 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Price.... 

William  Matthews 

John  Milnes. 

Alexander  Brvln, 

Tobacco  Board  of  Trade. 

First  Unitarian  Chnroh- 

Abt  Male  Singing  Society 

Merohant  Tailors'  Ex- 
change   

Hat  and  Cap  Interest..... 

Citliens  of  Frankford 

Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 
(additional) 


$1,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.09 
1,0(0.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
l/)80.60 
1,030.00 

1,406.00 
1.441.76 
1,600.90 

1,976.00 


Millinery  Tnde 

Notions  Trade 

John  J.  Bldgway,  of  Paris 

Oirard  Bank-... •••.»....... 

S.  ft  W.  Welsh- 

Lehigh  Yalley  Bailroad 
Company 

Presbyterian  Churohee... 

Oeorge  W.  Childs. 

Drexel  ft  Co 

John  A.  Brown- 

Thomas  A.  Scott 

Henry  H.  Houston 

Jay  Cooke  ft  Co 

Philadelphia  Bank 

Knights  Templar  Com- 
manderies  of  Philadel- 
phia.  

Dry  Goods  Trade.- 

Drug  Exchange. 

Bom.  Catholic  Chnrohes- 

Board  of  Brokers 

Odd  Fellows*  Lodges  of 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prot  Episcopal  Churches 

Pennsylvania  Eailruad... 

Methodist  Churches. 

Commercial  Exchange... 


$1,096JOO 
1,900.00 
2,000.00 
2.000.00 
2,000.00 

2,OOOJ0O 
4,686.09 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 

^ooaoo 

6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 


8,112.60 
7,220jOO 
7,072.00 
9,897.60 
10,000.00 

21,586.06 
21,927.84 
26,000.00 
40,800.00 
40,000.00 


October  17.— Old  brick  church.  Second  Street,  above  Poplar,  used  as  an 
opera-house  by  Samuel  S.  Sanford. 

October  18.— Ptfker  ft  Mac  Philimy's  planing-miU,  Sixteenth  and 
FItswater  Streets. 

October  21. — Planlng-miU  of  William  Barth,  Trenton  Avenue  and 
Adams  Street ;  loss,  $11,000. 

November  4. — Phosphate-works  of  Wattson  ft  Clark,  near  the  Point 
Br^ie  Gas> Works:  loss,  $160,000. 

December  11.— John   Dalton's   woolen-mill.  Factory  Street,  above 
Twenty-flfth ;  loss,  $17,000. 

December  22.— Whiting-works  of  John  Petit  ft  Co.,  New  Market 
Street,  above  Ylne ;  loss,  $28,000. 

1872,  January  6.— Moon  ft  York's  fumitnre-foetory,  Levant  Street* 
above  Spruce;  loss,  $18,000. 

January  26.— Storc  and  manufactories,  Minor  Street,  above  Fifth, 
loss,  $18,000. 

January  26.— Pork-packing  establishment,  Sixth  and  Beed  Streets; 
10B^  $20,000. 

February  11. — Oil-cloth  manulkctory  of  Thomas  Potter,  Son  ft  Co., 
Second  Street  road ;  loss,  $100,000. 

February  14. — Shoe  and  leather  warehouse  of  George  F.  Boedell  ft  Co. , 
No.  806  North  Third  Street ;  loss,  $76,000. 

February  29.— Umbrella-lactory  of  G.  W.  Carr  ft  Co.,  Twelfth  and 
Willow  Streets ;  loss,  $16,000. 

March  2.— F.  M.  Adams  ft  Co.,  bame-foctovy.  Sixteenth  and  Carpenter 
Streets ;  loss,  $20,000. 

March  4.— Dr.  Jayne*s  building, on  Chestnut  Street,  below  Third;  loss, 
$300,000. 

March  12.— Lumber-yards  of  H.  B.  Deacon,  L.  C.  Wilmouth,  and 
others.  Twentieth  and  Market ;  loss,  $66,000. 

March  16.— S.  P.  Moyer  ft  Bros.,hamess<lkctory,  Market  Street,  abova 
Seventh ;  loss,  $76,000. 

March  20. — Simmons  ft  Slocum's  Opera-Honse,  Arch  Street,  above 
Tenth;  loes, $60,000. 

March  29.— Store  and  factory  of  the  Weikel  ft  Smith  Spice  Company 
Front  Street,  below  Bace;  loss,  $80,000. 

April  2.— Stewart's  Franklin  Coal-Oil  Works,  Gibson's  Point;  loss, 
$26,000. 

April  4. — Stables  of  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  American  and  Mas- 
ter Streeta ;  loss,  $30,000. 

April  7. — Cooper's  fnrnitur»>iiM:tory,  Frankford;  loss,  $31,000. 

April  9. — Baugh  ft  Son's  phosphate-works,  Morris  Street  and  Delap 
wan  Biver;  loes,  $100,000. 

April  13.— Depot  of  the  Second  and  Third  Streets  Passenger  Railway 
Company,  Frankford  road  and  Lehigh  Avenue ;  loss,  $30,000. 

May  10. — Cedar- ware  manufactory  of  John  Bodgers,  Bamett  Street; 
loss,  $65,000. 

May  19.— Jayne's  building.  Dock  Street,  below  Third ;  loss,  $760,000. 

May  22.— Planing-miU  of  Gibson,  Crillman  ft  Co.,  Filbert  Street,  above 
Twenty-first;  loss,  $22,000. 

May  26.— Clement  ft  Dunbar's  planing-mlll.  Beach   and  Shacka- 
maxon  Streets ;  loss,  $35,000. 

May  26.— J.  R.  Downing's   sUtionery-etore,   Eighth   and   Walnut 
Streets;  loss,  $18,000. 

May  27.— Greenwood's  woolen-mill,  Wissahlckon ;  loss,  $20,000. 


FIREMBN,  FIBS  COMPANIES,  AND  LAROB  FIRES. 
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JaB«  11. — Wtldali  eotton-ADd  woolen-mlU,  Ohnroh  and  Adum  StrMta, 
Vnaklbrds  IoM,f30/)00. 

J  Dae  22. — Stuart  A  Hunt**  ooal-oll  worka,  Isllogioa  Lana,  abore  Nina- 
t«>aiith  Streat;  kwi,  S1A,000. 

Jana  S4.— UtUe,  Wood  A  Laneaatar^k  dje-worka,  Bidfe  ATaova,  Falls 
of  ScbnjlklU ;  loai,  f20.000. 

Jaaa  88. — Vaniltb*worka,  Olrard  wbarrea,  North  Dalawara  ATanua, 
above  Market  Street ;  loee,  SiO^OOO. 

Jal/  1.— Bikini  St  Middleton^a  reotifylag  aetabUehmant,  Tront  Street, 
below  Tine;  loas,  $100,000. 

Jolj  7.— Warebouae  of  T.  B.  Biokertoo  A  Co.,  Fourth  Street,  below 
Market;  loaa,  •46.000. 

Jnly  11.— Store  of  Keyatoae  Cbllar  Company  and  Martian's  printing- 
ofloe,  SeTenth  Street,  below  Market;  loee,  |16,000. 

July  28.— Bookbinding  «atabllshment  of  J.  B.  Potter  St  Co.,  No.  611 
Oommeroe  Street;  loaa,  820,000. 

Jnly  86.— Gar-  and  tttb»>workB  of  AUiaon  A  Sons,  Thirty^aecond  and 
Walnnt  Streets ;  loss,  S200,00n. 

Joly  25.— Planlng-mill  of  Mahalfey  St  Tobe,Tbirty-flnt  and  Chestnut 
Stmta;  loss,  182,000. 

Augnat  4.— Simons*  wagon-worka,  Seoond  and  Huntingdon  Streets; 
loss.  ISOJOOO. 

October  3.— Warehouses  of  John  Boyle  and  Gockerill  A  Son,  Front 
Street,  below  Walnnt ;  loss,  $19,000. 

October  14.— Paint-worka  of  6.  H.  BubmU,  Fourth  Street,  above 
Tine;  Ina,  $80,000. 

Octobar  20.— B.  J.  Lehman*fe  planlng^mill,  Beach  Street,  below  Han- 
over; loss,  $36,000. 

Oetobar  30.— Bobert  Savage*a  carpet  manulkctory,  No.  8209  Amber 
Street;  loai,  $20,000. 

November  13. — ^Planlng-mlll  of  Alfked  Teal,  Carpenters*  lee  depot, 
ooaUyard,  dwellings,  etc,  Bighth  and  Willow  Streets;  loss,  $50,00a 

November  16. — Saw-mill  and  steel-works  of  Henry  Disston  St  Sons, 
Laurel  and  Front  Streets  ;  Iocs,  $160,000. 

November  19.— Planing-mill  of  D.  B.  Kelly,  and  bedstead  mann&c- 
tory  of  Baibel  St  Linooln,  Brown  Street,  above  Fourth ;  loss,  $34,000. 

1373. — Adamantine  candle-works  of  C.  H.  Grant  St  Co..  southwest 
comer  of  Twenty-third  and  Hamilton  Streets.  Alexander  Wileon  and 
Samuel  Walker  lost  their  lives,  and  two  other  persons  were  seriously 
injured. 

August  14. — An  oil-train  ran  off  the  Greenwich  Point  branch  of  the 
Pvnnsylvanla  Bailroad  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Mifflin  Streets.  Seventeen 
cars  ware  burned  with  their  contents,  and  the  engineer  and  fireman 
were  burned  to  death ;  loes,  $24,000. 

December  6.— Warrington  A  Co.*s  pen-factoiy,  northwest  comer  of 
Twelfth  and  Buttunwood  Streets ;  loss,  $26,000. 

1874,  January  4. — Sugar  refinery  of  McKean,  Newhall  A  Borie,  La 
Orsngtt  Place,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets ;  loss,  $200,000. 

January  29.— New  Olympic  Theatre  (National  Hall),  Market  Street, 
below  Tbirceenth ;  loss,  $200^000.    Two  firemen  were  killed. 

March  6.— Bupewalk  of  John  P.  Bailey  A  Co.,  Otsego  and  Norrls 
Streets;  loss,  $20,000. 

March  17. — Methodist  Xpiscopal  Church  at  Holmesburg. 

March  19.— Insull  St  Dorey's  spring-flactory,  No.  1437  Hutchinson 
Street;  lorn,  $35,000. 

Mardi  24. — Machlne-ehops  and  other  buildings  of  the  ship-yard  of 
Wnilam  Cramp  St  Son,  Beach  and  Norrls  Streets ;  loss,  $176,000. 

April  29.— Steamship  "Mediator*'  burned  at  Pier  No.  19,  Delaware 
Avenue,  below  CallowhlU  Street;  considerable  amount  of  the  cargo  was 
deatroyed ;  loas,  eatlmated  at  $260,000. 

May  23.— Sash-fscloiy  and  planlng-miU  of  Haiel  A  Co.,  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Bighth  Street  and  Olrard  Avenue ;  leas,  $26,000. 

May  29.— Printing  eatablisbmentof  Edward  Stem,  No.  11  North  Sixth 
Street;  loss, $20,000. 

July  3.— Henry  Loth*fe  sewing-machine  foctory,  southeast  ooraar  of 
Broad  and  Wallace  Streets ;  loss,  $35,000. 

August  4.— S.  B.  A  F.  Hanaeirs  coach-makers*  trimmings,  and  James 
McYeigh's  carpet-yam  manufactory,  northwest  comer  of  Germantown 
road  and  Columbia  Avenue;  loss,  $22,000. 

September  1.— Jamea  Wright's  carpet-faotoiy.  Twenty-third  and 
SImea  Streets;  kas, $26,000. 

September  6.— George  W.  Baina*  trank-lhctory,  Butaw  Street,  below 
Baee ;  loss,  $16,000. 

October  29.-^aoob  Hohenadel's  Falls  of  Schuylkill  breweiy ;  leas, 
$46/)00. 

November  8.-^]as»'Worfcs  of  T.  L  Cook,  York  and  Thompson  Streets; 
loss,  $86,000. 


December  20.— Mair  A  Craumer*s  sall-lufl.  No.  40  South  Delaware 
Avenue;  lose, $18,400. 

1876,  January  28.— Methodist  Bptscopal  Church,  Cumberland  and 
Coral  StreeU;  loss,  $12,600. 

January  30. — J.  M.  Preston*a  cotton-  and  woolen<mill,  Manayunk; 
leas,  $31,586. 

Febraaiy  9.— Keen  St  Coatee*  tannery,  943  North  Front  Street;  loss, 
$46,600. 

February  16.— Nos.  113  and  116  North  Third  Street,  and  a4)oining 
buildlDgs,  occupied  by  manufacturers  and  merchants;  loss,  $60,000. 

February  27.— Washington  Botcher's  Sons*  meat-packing  establish- 
ment,  146  and  148  North  Front  Street,  and  adjoining  buildings;  loai^ 
$100,000. 

March  1.— G.  W.  Plnmly's  (American  Paper^Box  Company)  box-fiu>- 
tory,  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Branch  Streets,  and  a4Jolning  build- 
ings; loes,  $i6,a00. 

April  23.— Dawson  St  Shaw'a  cotton-mill  and  acUolnIng  proper^,  Man- 
ayunk; loss,  $26,976. 

June  7. — John  Brown  A  Sons*  cotton-  and  woolen-mill,  Bighth  and 
Tksker  Streets;  loss, $12,797. 

June  13.— N.  W.  Harkness*  coal-oll  refioeiy,  Glbson*s  Point,  oil-tanks 
strack  by  lightning;  loss,  $12,188. 

August  16.— F.  Perot's  Sons*  malt>house,  Nos.  310  to  320  Tine  Street; 
loss,  $31,383. 

October  4.— Burgin  A  Sons*  glata-faotory,  Girard  Avenue  and  Palmer 
Street,  and  adjoining  buildings;  loos,  $20,000. 

October  14.— Mattress-  and  furnlture-ikctories,  Bandolph  Street,  above 
Oxford;  loes, $20,000. 

October  31.— Carlton  Woolen-Mills,  Twenty-third  and  Hamilton 
Streets ;  loss,  $600,000. 

November  10.— J.  F.  Beta's  malt-honae,  St.  John  Street,  below  Osllow- 
hill;  loes,  $20,000. 

November  20.— Market  Street  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  permanent  bridge  waa  first  opened  for  travel  Jan.  1,1806; 
rebuilt  and  widened,  1860-61. 

December  8.— William  B.  Thomas*  barrel-foctory.  Willow  Street, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streela;  losa,  $200,000. 

1876,  January  23.— The  sash-  and  planlng-mill  of  G.  W.  Swarta  A  Co., 
No.  2026  North  Tenth  Street. 

March  4.— Wholesale  dry-goods  establishment  of  Wood,  Marsh  A  Co., 
Garretion,  Blakemore  A  Co.,  and  others,  at  No.  311  Market  Street ;  loss, 
$350  000. 

March  16.— SUndard  (3arpet-Mills,  Sepviva  and  Blair  StreeU;  loss, 
$50,000. 

March  18.— Weat  Bnd  Mills, Sixty-seventh  and  Lombard  Streets;  loss, 
$195,000. 

April  10.— Boxborongh  Baptist  Church ;  lom,  $81,000. 

April  12.— Storeeof  J.  H.  Beall  A  Co.,and  Baumgardner,  Woodward  A 
Co.,  Delaware  Avenue,  above  Cheotnnt  Street;  lom, $60,000. 

July  25.— Western  Union  Telegraph  office,  comer  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  by  which  two  hundred  wires  leading  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union  were  destroyed. 

July  26.— Shoddy-mUl  of  William  Johnston,  No.  1142  St.  John  Street. 
Four  women  Jumped  from  the  upper  story  windows,  of  whom  two  were 
killed  and  the  others  severely  injured. 

September  3.— Mund  A  AIbrecht*s  Ihrm,  Falls  Lane,  near  Schnetaen 
Park ;  loss,  $50,000. 

September  9.— Exhibition  places,  sideshows,  bier-saloons,  and  other 
wooden  buildings  at  **  Shantytown,**  on  Sim  Avenue,  between  Belmont 
Avenue  and  Forty-aecond  Street,  opposite  the  Main  Centennial  Bxhibi- 
tion  Building,  and  extending  to  Colombia  Avenue;  loss,  about  $50,000. 

October  5.— A  portion  of  Lauber*s  restaurant,  Centennial  grounds. 

1877,  January  19.— Flouring-mills  of  Detwiler  A  Co.,  Noa.  3042  and 
3044  Market  Street;  loss,  $76,000. 

January  20.— Baeder  A  Adamson*s  glue-works,  Alleghany  Avenue  and 
Bichmond  Street;  loss,  $20,000. 

January  20.— Sash-  and  blind-factory  of  Keller  A  Krouae,  American 
Street;  loss,  $30,000. 

Febraary  26.— Fox's  American  Theatre,  Chestnut  Street,  above  Tenth, 
with  Bodgers*  carriage-factory  and  other  buildings,  Including  damage 
to  the  books  of  the  Mercantile  Library ;  loes,  $800,000.    One  man  killed. 

Marvh  10.— Planlng-miU  of  Turner,  Lanish  A  Co.,  Noble  Street,  be- 
tween Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  and  adjoining  property;  losa,  $30,000. 

April  4.— Menagerie  storage-building  and  stables  of  Adam  Forspaugh, 
Wistar  Street,  near  Godf^y  Avenue,  Germantown ;  loss,  $80,00a 

July  19.— Swift  A  C!Durtney*s  match-lkctory.  No.  219  North  Fourtli 
Street;  loss,  $45,000. 
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HISTORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


S«pt«mber  29.— Moroooo>fket(n7  of  W.  lUioIlAotmrgvr  A  Som,  aoatli- 
west  corner  of  Pntnam  and  ICaacher  Street! ;  lose,  $260^000. 

October  31.— Craig,  Flnl^  A  Co.*i  printtog  eatabliibmeiit,  Aroh  8treet| 
aboTe  Tenth;  loes, S36«000. 

Norember  7.r->IUodolph  Mills,  Randolph  Street,  above  OolomUa  Ato- 
nne^  occupied  by  Weil  A  Soui,  Harrey  A  Good, and  others;  less, 960,000. 

Norember  22.— Howell,  Finn  ft  Oo.  and  Qeorge  Harding's  property,  at 
sonthwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets ;  loss,  $100,000. 

NoTember  26. — Times  Flnlslilng-Works,  Kenton  Place,  above  Gothic 
Street;  Ices,  916,000. 

December  10.— Ootton-mill  of  J.  A  J.  Crowley,  Eighth  and  Bneu 
Streets. 

December  16.—  Fire  at  the  building  In  which  Thomas  JefTerson  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independenco,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Seventh 
and  Market  Streets;  loss,  $16,000,  snlTered  by  Simon  A  Co. and  Longacre 
A  Co. 

December  16.— McWilllams*  bakery,  No.  1436  Merrine  Street 

December  25. — Cntlery-works  of  White  A  Sansom,  Oxford  and  Head 
Streets,  Fraokford  ;  loss,  $16,000. 

December  26.— We«t  A  Co.,  shoe  dealers,  and  E.  P.  Kelly,  tailor,  at 
No.  1033  Chestnut  Street;  loss,  $10,000. 

1878,  January  1.— Millinery  establishment  of  T.  Kennedy  A  Bros.,  No. 
ine  Chestnut  Street;  loss,  929,000. 

January  2. — Shoe-factory  of  Shirley  A  Bommel,  No.  713  Market 
Street;  loss, 9i0,000. 

January  11. — Chatham  Mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  yam,  between 
Howard  and  Hope  Streets  and  Berks  and  Montgomery  Streets,  occu- 
pied by  Harper  and  Montague  and  John  F.  Lodge ;  loss,  fbOfiOO. 

January  31.— Wholesale  dry-goods  store  of  H.  P.  A  W.  P.  Smith,  Nos. 
224  and  226  Chestnut  Street,  also  occupied  by  George  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer of  woolen  goods ;  loss,  9400,000. 

February  14.— Carriage-factory  of  Jacob  Bech,  southeast  comer  of 
Eighth  and  Girard  Avenue ;  loss,  912,000. 

March  10.— Bedstead-ftotory  of  Moyor,  Tufta  A  Co.,  Binhmond  Street, 
above  Montgomery  ;  loss,  916,000. 

March  26. — Fire,  which  commenced  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  In 
the  store  of  H.  K.  Wampole,  extended  nearly  down  to  Areh  Street;  loss, 
9760,000. 

May  10.— Phosphate  mannftctoxy  on  Venango  Street,  near  the  Dela- 
ware Biver;  loss,  976,000. 

May  10.— Sontbwark  Cotton- and  Woolen-Mills  of  John  Brown  A  Sons, 
Moyamensing  Avenue  and  Moore  Street;  loss,  942,000. 

June  7.— Parafflne-works  of  Dr.  Farasworth,  Schuylkill  Blver,  above 
Bace  Street;  loss,  920,000. 

October  12.— Hero  Glaaa-Works  of  W.  A.  Leavltt,  at  Aramlngo,  Cedar, 
Gaul,  and  Adams  Streets;  loss,  960,000. 

November  3. — Ice-house  of  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  Schuylkill 
Biver,  above  Manayonk  ;  loss,  $36,000. 

November  6. — Edward  Sbippen  School-house,  Cherry  Street,  above 
Nineteenth ;  loss,  916,000. 

November  9.— Ice-house  of  Bergner  A  Engers  brewery,  Thir^-second 
and  Thompson  Streets;  loss,  9160,000. 

November  12.— Chair-lkctory  and  lumber-yard  of  Hutchinson,  Nichols 
A  Co.,  American  Street,  above  Susquehanna  Avenue ;  loss,  910,000. 

1879,  January  20.— Cotton-  and  woolen-mills  of  John  Brown  A  Son, 
comer  of  Eighth  and  Tasker  Streets ;  lose,  9200,000. 

March  1.— Cracker  bakery  of  Walter  G.  Wilson  A  Co.,  Nos.  212  and 
214  North  Front  Strelt;  loss,  940,000. 

March  24. — Smoke-house  and  ham-curing  establishment  of  Washing- 
ton Butcher's  Sons,  Nos.  146  and  148  North  Front  Street;  loes,  930,000. 

March  31.— Fire  and  explosion  at  Belmont  Oil-Works,  Twenty-fourth 
and  MiflBin  Streets.  Two  men  were  burned  to  death  and  one  badly 
Injured;  loss, 960,000. 

April  6.— Fire  broke  out  in  flve-story  brick  industrial  building,  north- 
east comer  of  Bace  and  Crown  Streets,  occupied  by  James  Smith  A  Co., 
manufacturers  of  mill  supplies,  J.  Wagner,  shoe  manufacturer,  S.  B.  A 
F.  Hansel,  military  and  coach  trimmings,  and  others,  and  extended  to 
the  building  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Bace  Streets,  occupied  by 
Willism  Waterall  A  Co.,  dealen  in  paints  and  colors,  Ignatius  Kohler, 
bookseller  and  printer,  H.  Muhr  A  Sons,  Jewelers,  and  others.  Upon 
North  Fourth  Street  the  establishments  of  Misch,  beer-bottler,  F.  Volker, 
stfoon,  and  the  Swift  A  Courtney  match-factory  were  burned,  and  other 
properties  injured.  Southwest  comer  of  Fourth  and  Bace,  building 
occupied  by  A.  W.  Stewart  A  Sons,  blank-book  sellers  and  printers,  was 
partially  destroyed, and  upon  Bace  Street,  Nos.  402, 404,  and 406,  formerly 
occupied  by  Thakara^Bock  A  Co.,  Noe.  408,  410,  and  412,  occupied  by 
Whitnll,  Tatum  A  Co.,  glassware,  Frah*s  saloon.  No.  414,  Hoover's  ink 


manuftictory,  were  dettroyed  and  other  properties  In  the  ttdgbborhood 
iiOured.  Loss,  9800,000.  Albert  Fruh  was  klUed  aod  Fred  Frohwversly 
iqjursd,  and  three  flremen  were  also  li^ursd. 

May  11.— Brewery  of  Bebssttan  Nagle,  PaoU  Avenue,  Boxbortmghf 
loss,921,n00. 

June  1 1. — Lightning  strack  the  oil-canning  shed  of  Le  Oompte  A  Per- 
kins, at  Point  Breese,  on  the  banks  of  tfie  Schuylkill,  setting  it  on  llrs. 
The  flames  were  communicated  to  the  works  of  the  Atlantic  Befinlng 
Company  and  the  Atlantic  Petroleum  Storage  Company,  the  whole  cov- 
ering thirty-live  acres.  The  buildings,  sheds,  wharves,  and  an  Immense 
stock  of  oil  were  destroyed,  together  with  five  vessels,  whioh  were  loaded 
or  being  loaded  with  petroleum,  to  wit. :  bark  **  La  Flume**  (AnBtrlan)| 
bark  **  F.  Bech**  (German),  ship  **  Hudson**  (Norwegian),  bark  **  Ouiaeppe 
Quinto**  (Italian),  bark  "  Dion**  (Bussian).  Loss,  estimated  at  $300,000. 
The  fire  burned  twod«ys,  and  on  the  13th  communicated  to  the  property 
of  the  Atlantic  Petroleum  Storage  Company  and  of  the  Empire  Petro- 
leum Storage  Company,  and  property  of  Davis  A  Murphy  and  of  Harris 
A  Sneven.    Loss,  over  9160,000. 

June  20.— G.  W.  Smith  fnmitnre-fkctory,  west  side  of  Bidge  Avenue, 
below  Master  Streetj  loss,  $20,000. 

June  27. — Southeast  oomer  of  Seventh  and  Cherry  Streets,  damaging 
Hastings*  gold-leaf  establishment  and  Stem's  prlnting-oflioe;  losi^ 
$20,000. 

June  27. — ^Explosion  of  boiler  and  fire  at  the  planlng-miU  of  Alpheos 
Wilt  A  Sons,  Front  Street,  below  Brown,  destroying  portions  of  that 
building  and  others  on  Court  Alley.  Four  persons  were  killed  and 
several  loJured. 

July  16.— Perseverance  Woolen-  and  Cotton-Mill,  owned  by  J.  P.  Holt 
A  Brother,  Main  Street,  near  Shnr*kL  ane,  Boxborough ;  loss,  $90^000. 

July  17.— Stores  of  Budolph  A  Buxby,  wholssale  grocers  and  dieese 
dealen,  Nos.  7  and  9  South  Water  Street;  loss,  $80,000. 

September  16.— Explosion  and  fire  at  the  Quaker  City  Ooal-Oll  Work^ 
Second  Street  and  Erie  Avenue;  one  man  killed  and  two  others  in- 
jured. 

September  28.— Sash-,  blind-,  and  planlng-miU  of  B.  W.  Ohallknt, 
Willow  Street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth ;  loss,  $16,000. 

October  1.— Keystone  Wool-  and  Yare-MIll,  Callowhill  Street,  above 
Twenty-fifth,  occupied  by  Beswlck  A  Kay  and  John  Forrest;  loss, 
$28,000. 

October  16.— Shoddy-mill  of  Wray  A  Adams,  Conestoga  and  Torr 
Avenue,  West  Philadelphia;  loss,  $16,000. 

November  1.— Fire  at  the  gimln  and  storage  warehoiMe  occupied  by 
Brooke  A  Harper,  Pngh  A  Kirk,  and  Bobert  Fletcher,  Noe.  1729, 1731, 
1733  Market  Street,  east  of  Eighteenth ;  leas,  $160,000. 

December  23.— St.  Davld*k  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Centre  Street, 
near  Baker,  Manaynnk ;  lorn,  $18,000. 

1880,  January  6. — Kltchenman^  mill,  Huntingdon  Street,  between 
Jssper  and  Emerald  Streets;  loss,  $10,000. 

January  14. — Fire  at  spring-ikctory  of  John  Scott,  New  Market  aod 
Pollard  Streets,  which  also  destroyed  J.J.  Plucker  A  Co.*s  cabinet  mana- 
fSMtory,  and  damaged  the  fitctory  of  H.  Oetsel,  J.  Worthlngton*s  machine- 
shop,  and  Buckley  A  Co.*s  spoke-works ;  loss,  $66,000. 

January  26.— Stephen  S.  Whitman  A  Sons,  southwest  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Market  Streets;  loss,  $70,000. 

January  26.— Planlng-miU  of  Charles  A.  Doerr,  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
below  Spring  Garden ;  loss,  $36,000. 

February  2.— Furnlture-lkctory  of  John  A.  Eberts,also  oceupled  by 
W.  W.  Altemus,  cotton  machinery,  and  others,  on  Edward  and  I^dia 
Streets,  above  Hancock  Street ;  loss,  $60,000. 

February  2. — ^Keystone  Flour-MllI,  comer  of  Leopard  Street  aod  Gi- 
rard Avenue,  occupied  by  Stetler  A  Co.,  millna;  'loss,  $26,000. 

Febraary  9.— Clifton  Mills,  Berks  Street,  between  Howard  and  Hope 
Streets,  property  of  Harpst,  Montague  A  Co.,  also  occupied  by  Isaac 
Stead,  Dalt  A  Brothers,  and  William  Topham  and  others;  losi^  $190^)00. 

Febraary  29.— fiteam  barrel-fkotory  of  N.  A  H.  0*Donnell,  comer  of 
Moyamensing  Avenue  and  Tasker  Street ;  loss,  $20,000. 

March  23.— Stables  of  the  Blchmond  branch  of  the  Union  Passenger 
Ball  way  Company  at  Thompeon  and  Norrls  Streets;  loss,  $20,000. 

April  1.— Factory  occupied  by  J.  Conway  A  Co.,  maoulaetorers  of 
umbrella  Arames,  Novelty  Paper  Box  Company,  and  others,  at  nortiiwest 
comer  of  Twelfth  and  Noble  Streets;  luss,  $100,000. 

April  7.— Tea  and  oofTee  store  of  John  Lament,  No.  61  South  Second 
Street;  loes, $20,000. 

May  17.— Gardner*s  Continental  Brewery,  Twenty^flrst  SCrset  and 
Washington  Avenue ;  loss,  $76,000. 

June  4  — Pstton,  Allison  A  Jones,  oottoa^mllls, north  side  of  Wadring> 
ton  Avenue,  above  Twelfth  Street ;  iuss,  $30,000. 
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JoM  17^— BattoB-flwtoiy  of  ■.  Walil,  No.  8887  North  SofeDth  Straat, 
and  Outio  A  Broa.*  tom-ootta  worlu ;  loai,  tP8,000. 

Jaoa  M.~inook  boandad  by  Cbrlatlaii,  Itarriott,  Third  and  foarth 
aiiaata,  which  daatroyad  Ntea*fe  laah-  and  ft»m«-mlll,  Smjth^  lombar- 
yaid,  with  atablaa  and  dwelilog^boiiaaa;  fifty-foor  balldtnga  in  all  being 
althar  totally  conanmad  or  haavlly  danagad ;  loai  aatlmatad  at  9100,000. 

Jnoott.i-»Hoalar7-mllla,  Orcaaa  8(rMt,aboTa  Otrard  Avanna,  oocnpied 
by  Marttn,  Onrdiff  ft  Wlloox,  hoalary  mannraoturen;  W.  Thornton* 
yaro-^nnar,  and  X.  D.  Wlleoz,  ootton  lapa ;  ioaa,  980,000. 

Aagnat  25.— Fira  at  the  W.  B.  Th<HDaa  Hour-Mill,  northwaat  oomar  of 
Thirtaanth  and  Noble  Streeta,  which  extended  to  Btnart  *  Patet«on*S 
hollow-ware  worka,  and  Gampert  ft  Broa.*  cigar-fhctory,  with  other 
bulldlngB ;  Ioaa  eatimated  at  9200,000.  William  Miller,  forenan  of  the 
Tbomaa  Mill,  waa  oTerwbeUned  in  the  IhlUng  rolna  and  killed. 

September  3.— Maiahall  Brothen*  rolllDg-mlll,  Beach  and  Marlbor- 
ough Streets ;  Ioaa,  960,000. 

September  18.— Store  of  the  Qlobe  Broom  Works  of  W.  T.  Waters  ft 
00.,  and  grocery  and  drled-lhiit  atore  of  B.  F.  Moyer,  46  North  Delaware 
Aveane,  nnd  47  North  Water  Street;  loa^  911»00Q. 

October  12.— Stone  flour- mill,  Mill  Street,  Holmesburg,  owned  by 
George  Pennock  and  occnpted  by  Donovan  ft  Miller,  totally  deatroyed 
by  fire ;  lose  eatimated  at  912,j000.  Thla  mill  waa  the  oldeat  in  POnn«yI- 
vania,  having  been  erected  In  1097. 

October  22.— Yam-  and  oottuu-fhctory  of  Dixon  A  Boberta,  Canal 
Street,  between  Glrard  Avenue  and  Thompaon,  also  occupied  by  Alex- 
asdar  mad  John  McConnell,  murocoo  mannikctarerB ;  cotton  machinery 
entirely  deatroyed ;  leas  eatimated  at  986,000. 

December  3. — Clothing  store  of  Livesight,  Greenwald  ft  Co.,  No.  46 
North  Third  Street ;  loss,  922,000. 

December  4. — North  Mill  of  the  I^enberg  Manufacturing  Company. 

December  12. — In  Ferria*  Court,  near  Front  and  Ylne  Streets,  two  per- 
sons burned  to  death. 

December  14. — Manly  ft  Son,  manuAtcturars  of  telegraph  wire  cables, 
For^-ftrarth  and  Chestnut  Streets ;  loss,  916,000. 

December  23.— B.  Cnwford^k  tannery.  Sixth,  above  Thompeon ;  loas, 
9e5/)00. 

December  SO.— Plrture*fimme  iiMtory  of  F.  Boland,  No.  18  North  Ninth 
Street;  loss, 920,000. 

December  31.— Paint  and  Tarnish  warehouae  of  8.  B.  Wetherlll  ft  Co., 
No.  126  Ooombea*  Alley ;  losa,  926,000. 

December  31. — Paper-mill  of  M.  ft  W.  H.  Nixon,  MMiaynnk  ;  loas, 
900,000. 

1881,  January  14.— Columbia  Shoddy-Mill,  Columbia  ATeooe  and 
Fifth  Street;  loss,  916,000. 

Januaiy  18. — Carpet-yam  mill  of  James  Whitaker  and  Schofleld  ft 
Oardiaer,  Trenton  Avenue  and  Sarireant  Street;  loss,  916,000. 

January  18. — Sxplcsion  and  fire  at  the  works  of  the  Atlantic  Petro- 
leum Beflniag  Company,  at  Point  Breeie,  on  the  Schuylkill  Klver;  loss, 
960^^100. 

January  19.— Malt-mill  of  braweiy  of  Q.  F.  Bothacker,  Thtrty-flnt 
and  Master  Streets ;  loss,  930,000. 

January  28.— Oarpet-yaro  mill  of  Bichard  Bay,  Shun'  Lane  and  Main 
Street,  Manayunk;  loss,  910,000.  Thomaa  Bla^ly,  a  workman,  waa 
burned  to  dMith. 

January  31. — Beth-IEden  Baptlft  Church,  north weat  comer  Broad  and 
Spruce  Streets,  totally  deatroyed  by  Are.  Loas  on  property  on  Spraoe 
Street,  adjoining  and  on  opposite  side,  980,000;  on  the  church,  9140,000. 
Horticaltaral  Hall  took  fire  frnn  church  and  totally  deatroyed;  Ioaa, 
960JOOO. 

Februaiy  1. — Fire  in  the  six-  and  elghi-atory  fhotortea  extending  ftx>m 
No.  212  to  No.  224  Carter*B  Alley  and  to  the  comer  of  Sxohange  Phkoe, 
and  In  buildings  south  of  Carter^  Alley  upon  Xxchange  Place  occupied 
by  Mayer  ft  Stem,  boot-and-shoe  mannfkcturers;  S.  L.  Lanelere, 
printer;  8.  L.  Allen  ft  Co.,  agrieultufal  Implements;  the  Weikel  ft 
Smith  Spice  Company,  Keystone  Portable  Forge  Company,  and  others; 
lorn  eatimated  at  9200,000. 

March  9.— Belmont  Oil- Works  of  W.  L.  Xlkins  ft  Co.,  Long  Lane,  near 
Twenty-fourth  and  Mifflin  Streets ;  loss,  980,000. 

Afwll  6.— J^rmors*  Bone  and  Fertlliier  Works  and  ninety  boat-houses 
of  the  Southwark  double-end  yacht  club ;  loss,  9110,000. 

April  21.— Lager  beer  brewery  of  Philip  Onekes,  School  Lane,  near 
the  Fklls  of  Schuylkfll ;  lo«,  9600U. 

April  24.— Drug  and  spice  mill  of  George  J.  Hardie,  Noe.  228  and  226 
Wood  Street;  loss,  919,000. 

April  28.— Grain  elevator  at  Glrard  Point,  containing  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thouaand  buahela  of  grain ;  loas,  9700,000. 

May  26^— Steamahip  **  Tropic,**  lying  at  a  pier  above  Arch  Street,  on 


the  Delaware,  partially  burned;  loas  eatimated  at  916^000.  Michael 
O'Leary,  fireman  of  the  ship,  suflboated. 

June  1.— Steam  boiler  in  dye-house  of  Thomas  GaAiey  ft  Co.,  No.  2480 
Collins  Street,  NIneteentii  Ward,  exploded,  cauaing  the  death  of  Frank 
Harblaon,  Frederick  Duscher,  and  Bobert  Bradley,  and  injuring  five 
othtrs,  besidea  throwing  down  the  dye-honae,  which  was  partially  burned, 
and  Injuring  other  property  ;  low  eatimated  at  980,000. 

July  20.— Peqnea  Cotton-  and  Woolen-Mills,  owned  by  William  Wood 
ft  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Twenty-eecond  Street ;  loss,  9160,000. 

August  26.— Lager  beer  brewery  of  Henry  MtlUer,  Thirty-first  and 
Jeffenon  Streets;  low,  976,000. 

August  29.— Qlobe  Mills,  Germantown,  Broad,  below  Olrurd  Avenue, 
occupied  bySchatchard  ft  Hoibnan,  silk-yam  spinners,  and  the  Midnight 
Tarn  Company;  loas, 916,000.  ' 

September  8.— Mill  of  Travis  ft  Co.,  and  Broomley  ft  Sons,  yam  menu- 
ficturers  and  weaven,  Fairhill  Street  and  Susquehanna  Avenue ;  loss, 
916,000. 

September  14.— Union  Hub,  Spoke,  and  Bim  Works  of  FItler  ft  Dubois, 
comer  of  Otter  and  licopard  Streets;  leas,  93000. 

September  26.— Main  building  of  Swarthmore  College,  Delaware 
County,  an  institution  managed  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Iocs,  9:160,000. 

September  29.— Stables  of  Adams  Express  Company,  Twenty  ■<cond 
Street,  below  Market ;  Ices,  910,000. 

October  1.— Linseed  oil  works  of  Grove  ft  Brothera,  at  Greenwich 
Point,  First  Ward ;  loas,  950,000. 

October  12.— The  BAudolph  Cotton-  and  Woolen-Mill,  occupied  by 
Cbarlea  H.  Landenberger,  Bandolph  Street,  above  Columbia  Avenue. 
There  were  thirty-eight  workiogmen  and  girls  in  the  building,  all  of 
whom  were  cut  off  from  escape  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  flames. 
Nine  were  killed  byjnmplng  ftom  the  windows  or  burned  to  death  while 
in  the  building,  or  died  afterward  fVom  their  li^orles;  thirteen  were 
seriotuly  maimed  or  injured ;  sixteen  eeoaped ;  loss  by  the  fire  on  the 
building,  910,000,  on  stock  and  mal;hinery,  heavy. 

October  24.— Stationery  store  of  William  F.  Murphy*!  Sons,  Chestnut 
Street,  above  Fifth  ;  loss,  925,000. 

November  6.— Cotton  and  wool  warehouse  of  Miller  ft  Brothers,  No. 
134  South  Front  Street ;  loss,  920,000. 

November  SO.— Looking-glass  and  plotnre-fhune  galleiy  of  George  C. 
Newman,  No.  806  Market  Street ;  Ioaa,  946,000. 

December  14.— Cora  Exchange  Bag-,  Bope-,  and  Twine-Manufactory  of 
John  T.  Bailey  ft  Co.,  Otsego  Street,  north  of  Morris ;  loss,  9200,000. 

1882,  January  1.— Fire  at  northwest  comer  of  Fourth  and  Bace  Street*, 
oocupied  by  Xauffknao,  Strouae  ft  Co.,  cloak  and  trimming  manulhc- 
turers;  Cox  ft  Sons,  machinists*  tools  and  fittings;  Clark  ft  Burr,  menu- 
fiMrturers*  supplies;  and  W.  Waterall  ft  Co.,  oils  and  paints;  loss,  940,000. 

January  6.— Woolen- and  ootton-mlUs  of  Sevlll  Schofield,  Canal  bank, 
Manayunk;  leas, 960,000. 

January  26.— Keystone  Hub-,  Spoke-  and  Wheel-Works,  Charles  Scott*B 
railway  car-spring  factory,  and  N.  H.  Hamed*s  silk-fringe  Ihetoiy,  New 
Market  Street,  above  Laurel,  destroyed  by  fire ;  Ices,  eetlmated  at  9126,000. 

Febraary  10.— Scioto  Carpet-Mill  of  Thomaa  Schofield,  Manayunk ; 
loas,  990,000. 

February  20.— No.  244  North  Delaware  Avenue  (building  extending 
to  Water  Street),  the  fiamee  extending  to  Nos.  233,  236,  237,  and  239 
North  Water  Street ;  leas,  about  9150,000,  sustained  by  Beige  ft  Myer, 
rag  dealers;  Albion  Print-Works;  C.  S.  Garret  ft  Son,  rags;  B.  H. 
Parker,  sailmaker ;  William  Larsalers  ft  Sons,  grocers,  and  others. 

March  17.— Cotton-  and  woolen-mill  of  J.  W.  Hilton,  Glrard  Avenue, 
near  Forty-sixth  Street;  loas,  920,000. 

Mareh  23.— The  boiler  of  the  tug-boat  **  Henry  0.  Pntt,**at  Pier  No.  8, 
South  Wharveo,  exploded,  killing  five  penonsand  totally  destroying  the 
boat.  The  tug-boat  **  Ella,**  lying  near  by,  caught  fire  and  waa  de- 
stroyed. Station  of  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  Bailroad  bumed,  and 
adjoining  property  iqjured ;  leas,  920,000. 

March  28.- Fire  at  No.  90  North  Fifth  Street,  occupied  by  Berrick, 
Boiler  ft  Co.,  wholeaale  draggists,  and  the  Standard  Gloss  Yaraish  Com- 
pany; loss,  912,000. 

Mareh  25.— Cork-manufhctory  of  C.  N.  Boasel,  Third  Street,  above  CU- 
lowhlll ;  adjoining  buildings  iqjured ;  Ioaa,  about  946,000. 

Mareh  29.— Store-building  of  Jacob  Borer  ft  Son,  Old  Toric  road. 
Branch  town  ;  loss,  930,000. 

April  1.— Philadelphia  Sewing-Machlne  Company's  works,  northwest 
comer  Thirteeth  and  Buttonwood ;  property  of  B.  Moorehouse  injured ; 
loss,  926,000. 

April  IS.— Glenbank  Mansion  and  boardlng-houae,  Duy*s  Lane,  near 
Germantown ;  leas,  924,000. 
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April  82.--MU1  bnildinga,  SophU  Street,  between  Edward  and  Tan 
Horn,  occnpled  by  Iiaac  GiMon  A  Go.,  maohlniata,  Joeepta  Weiea,  and 
Boher  St  Noell,  farnltare-mannractureri,  destroyed  by  fire ;  loei,  S30,000. 

April  22.— <}henilcal  «nd  fertUlsinK  works  of  Bangh  A  Sona,  Delaware 
SiTer,  below  Taaker  Street ;  loes,  900,000. 

April  26.— Drug  and  tptce  milli  of  Mollvalne  A  Bro.,  eonthweet  cor- 
ner of  Fifteenth  and  Hamilton  Streets;  loss,  $30,000. 

May  21.~Shoddy-mill  of  Albert  Leee  A  Bros.,  Terrace  Street,  near 
Dawson,  Manaynnk;  loss,  S50,000. 

June  2.— United  States  Chair  and  Fnmiture  Company's  futory, 
northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Oxford  Streets,  occupied  by  J.  I.  Hill,  J. 
Pfy,  turner,  B.  F.  Blchardson,  and  others ;  loss,  $30,000. 

June  2.-^FIre  at  309  Bace  Street;  extended  to  an  adjoining  building, 
occupied  by  Wickersham  A  Co.,  cAIs ;  Q.  D.  Ellis,  trusses  and  tools ;  E.  M. 
Holmes,  ranroad'  and  ship-lanterns,  etc.;  loss,  $13,000. 

July  1.— Auction-house  of  H.  Thomas  A  Son,  Noe.  139  and  141  South 
Fourth  Street;  lea, $260,000. 

July  8.— Halt-houie  of  Bergner  A  Engle*s  brewexy,  Thlrty-eecond 
and  Thompson  Streeto;  Ices,  $20,000. 

July  14.— Factory  of  M.  L.  Shoemaker  A  Co.,  fertillcers,  Delaware 
ATenue  and  Yenango  Street ;  leas,  $20,000. 

July  17.— Lampblack-works  of  Luther  Martin  A  Co.,  Twenty-ninth 
and  Oxford  Streets;  loss,  $30,000. 

July  23.— Fire  east  side  of  Front  Street,  aboTe  Brown,  and  upon 
Brown  and  Beach  Streets,  which  burned  a  storehouse,  dwellings,  store- 
house of  the  Carpenter  Ice  Company,  and  the  lumber-yard  of  H.  0. 
Bnshton  and  W.  M.  Fox  A  Brother;  less,  $60,000. 

July  28. — Cott«»n  dye-house  and  other  buildings  of  (Greenwood  A 
Bauer,  Oxford  and  Worth  Streets,  Frankford ;  loss,  $20,000. 

August  17.— Fire  at  Nos.  8  and  10  Strawberry  Street,  occupied  by  G. 
B.  Jones  A  Co.,  parssols  and  umbrellas,  Philadslphia  Bag  Manubctnr- 
ing  Company,  Grofls  A  Yoight,  toys,  Oeoige  H.  Byrd,  yams  and  woolens, 
with  damage  to  some  adjoining  buildings;  less,  $76,000. 

August  26. — ^Planlng-mill  and  nmoufkctory,  southwest  comer  of 
Girard  Arenue  and  Vienna  Street,  destroyed  1^  fire,  occupied  by  F.  S. 
Quay,  planing ;  B.  S.  Officer,  boxes;  Swain  A  Co.,  bath-tubs;  Goldberg 
A  Brother,  tranks ;  loss,  $16,600. 

September  8.— China  and  glass  establishment  of  Fisher,  Son  A  Co., 
619  Market  Street;  damages,  $31,000. 

September  26.— Franklin  Sugar  Beflnexy  of  Harrison,  HaTcmeyer  A 
Co.,  on  Delaware  ATenne,  extending  from  Balnbridge  to  Almond  Street 
Three  buildings,  rsapectlTely  three,  nine,  and  eleven  stories  high,  de- 
stroyed ;  leas,  $600,000;  one  workman  was  killed. 

September  28.— Candy  manufactory  of  Philip  Wenderle,  New  Market 
Straet,  above  Pegg ;  loss,  $40,000. 

October  16.— Freight-  and  passenger-station  of  Philadelphia  and  At- 
lantic City  (narrow-gauge)  Ballroad  at  Pier  8, South  Whanrea,  deatroyed 
by  flro;  alao  steam-tug  **  M^Jor,"  belonging  to  the  company ;  steam-tug 
"Argus,**  with  some  adjoining  shipping,  considerably  iqjured  ;  lose 
eatlmated  at  $40,000. 

NoTember  23.— Arrott*a  Ontario  Mill,  Second  Street,  near  Columbia 
ATcnue,  burned.  Occupied  by  Clark  A  Keen,  woolen-goods  manufac- 
turers ;  Priestly  A  Bro.,  dress  goods ;  Madely  A  Titlow,  woolen-carders  ; 
leas,  $200,000. 

November  26.— Barge  **  Potomac**  and  cargo,  at  Catherine  Street 
wharf;  loss,  $10,000. 

December  6.— Arrott*s  mill,  northwest  corner  of  Coral  and  Taylor 
Streets,  occupied  by  Joseph  Greer,  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturer; 
Jaggard  A  Jones.  Henry  Grant,  Stead  Bros.,  and  Bobert  Beatty,  yam- 
spinners,  burned;  loss, $116,000. 

December  6. — ^Bebmann  A  Bnhland*8  iron-foundry.  Twenty-second 
and  Master  StreeU ;  leas,  $26,000. 

December  12.— Enterprise  Mills,  Main  Street,  near  Bldge  Avenue, 
Manaynnk,  occupied  by  Joseph  M.  Adams,  Kelly  A  Wilhere,  Lord  A 
Connor,  and  John  Wilde  A  Bro.,  cotton  and  woolen  yara-q>inneni;  one 
girl  injured  by  Jumping  from  the  upper  windows ;  one  died  ttom  bums ; 
sixteen  persons  injured  ;  loss,  $66,000. 

December  12.— GoIdsmitb*s  Hall,  Library  Street,  eaat  of  Fifth,  totally 
deatroyed  by  Hre.  Occupants,  E.  G.  Haehnlen  A  Co.,  dealers  In  chamois 
skins;  E.  C.  Markley  A  Sons,  printers ;  A.  C.  Farley  A  Co.,  manufao- 
tnring stationers;  L^man  A  Bolton,  lithographers;  custom-house  and 
note-brokers,  lawyers,  etc.;  loss,  $360,000. 

December  28d— Buildings  and  works  of  Schuylkill  Parafflne  Oil 
Company,  comer  Maiden  and  Gray*s  Ferxy  roada,  operated  by  Samuel 
Bryan;  loas, $30,000. 

1883,  January  3.— Dry-goods  store  of  Hood,  Bonbrlght  A  Co.,  on  the 
Filbert  Street  front,  west  of  Eighth  Street;  loss*  $72,000. 


January  12.— <3attton  Cotton- and  Woolen-Mills  of  Fltspatriek  A  Holt, 
Leverington  Avenue,  Manaynnk ;  loas,  $20,000. 

January  30.— Fire  at  260-266  North  Broad  Street,  ocenpled  by  Levi 
Knowles  A  Co.,  J.  Allen  A  Co.,  E.  H.  Graham  A  Co.,  flour  and  grain 
merehanta ;  Edmund  Hill  A  Co.,  macblnlats ;  and  B.  W.  Biegnian  A  Co., 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements.    Loss,  $100,000. 

February  6.— Furniture  manufactory  of  Julian  Kraan,  No.  942  North 
Ninth  Street;  loss,  $20,000. 

Maroh  8.— Loisean  Fuel  Company*s  works,  corner  Linden  and  Bath 
Streets,  Twenty-fifth  Ward ;  loss,  $60,000. 

March  19.--Cotton-  and  woolen-mill  of  a  J.  Milne;  loas,$6Q,C00. 

April  14.— C.  A.  BlesBing*s  plnmbeiv'  metal-works,  Blontgomeiy, 
below  Sixth  Street;  loss,  $70^000. 

April  22.— Woolen-mill  of  Daniel  Jonea  A  Son,  Fifty-fifth  Street  and 
Hunter*s  Lane ;  loss,  $30,000. 

April  26.— Fire  at  the  Arch  Street  Opera-Houae,  by  which  the  interior 
waa  burned  out;  loaa,  $18,000. 

May  3.— Fin  at  southeaat  comer  Germantown  Avenue  and  Master 
Street,  occupied  by  D.  F.  Bawle,  flour-dealer ;  John  Blchardaon,  fhrnl- 
ture  manufacturer;  Montague  A  White,  hcaleiy;  John  Patterson, 
hosleiy ;  Walton  Bitter,  cotton  goods.    Loaa,  $23/XX). 

Mi^  13.— File  at  1612-1616  Spring  Garden  Street,  occupied  by  North 
American  Smelting-Works,  Pennsylvania  Brase-Works,  D.  W.  Bing, 
ft>undry  and  machine-shops;  D.  B.  Biroh,  miller; Fsyer,  cigar- 
moulder;  and  James  Kerr,  manufactnrar  ;  loss,  $36,000. 

May  22.— Saw-  and  planing-mill  and  steam  packing-box  Ikctory,  Mar^ 
shall  Street,  above  Glmrd  Avenue,  occupied  by  W.  U.  Howard,  Willi wara 
A  Tlsst,  and  William  Stone :  loss,  $116,000. 

June  6. — Furniture  manufacturing  satahttslunent  of  John  Ebert,  Ed* 
ward  Street,  west  of  Hancock;  also  occupied  by  D.  R.  Dover,  bobbin- 
turner;  and  William  W.  Altemns  A  Son,  mannfaoturors  of  kuittlng- 
machtnes;  adjoining  properties  damaged ;  loss,  $86,000. 

August  7.— Stable  and  ice-houses  of  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company, 
Willow  Street  wharf ;  thirty  horsep  and  four  mules  burned  to  death  ;  loss, 
$36,000;  Reading  freight  depot,  adjoining,  damaged. 

August  11.— Picker^room  of  woolen-mill  of  Bobert  Wilde  A  Son,  Lev- 
erington Avenue,  near  Hamilton  Street,  Manaynnk ;  loos,  $16,000. 

August  29. — ^Woolen-mill,  northwest  comer  Cumberland  and  Third 
Streets,  occupied  by  Gilmour  A  Morris,  flnishers ;  Lee  A  Bowers,  woolens ; 
Bobert  Layoock,  woolens ;  Gamer  A  Co.,  worsted ;  Joseph  F.  Murphy, 
shawls,  etc. ;  loss,  $60,000. 

September  7.— Stables  of  Chsatnnt  and  Walnut  SUeeta  Passenger 
Ballway  Company,  extending  on  Sansom  Strset  firom  Forty-flrst  to 
Forty-second;  loss, $50,000. 

September  7.— Ice-house  and  stable  and  plaster-miU  of  T.  B.  Wright, 
Sutherland  Avenue,  between  Catharine  and  Christian  Streets;  loss, 
$60,000. 

September  19.— Saw-  and  planing-mill,  Norris  and  Bichmond  Streets, 
oocupled  by  Jesse  W.  Taylor  A  Sons  and  Heniy  Bradshaw,  hardwood 
gooda,  burned,  and  adjoining  property  injured ;  loas,  tSOfiOO, 

September  19.— Fire  broke  out  in  the  lumber-yard  of  Jamea  Gill,  1168 
North  Third  Strset,  which  spread  and  deatroyed  nearly  the  whole  blo6k 
of  buildings  bounded  by  Third  Street,  Canal  Street,  Chariotte  Street, 
and  GIrsrd  Avenue,  oocupled  by  GUI's  lumber-yard,  Eagle  Iron-Worka 
of  Hoflf  A  Fontaine,  and  from  flfteen  to  twenty  dwelling-honsea,  ahope, 
and  other  buildings ;  loss,  estimated  at  $76,000. 

September  29.— Saw-  and  planing-mill.  Willow,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  proper^  of  the  assignees  of  William  B.  Thomas,  and 
occupied  by  J.  J.  Crout  A  Son,  sash,  blind,  and  door  manufacturers,  and 
Henry  A.  Hunsicker,  planing-mill,  burned ;  loss,  $20,000. 

October  28.— Mansion  of  E.  N.  Benson,  Cliestuut  Hill ;  loas,  $80,000. 

November  17. — Sheds  of  the  American  Line  Steamship  Company,  at 
Christian  Street  wharf.  Cotton  and  other  merchandise  Intended  for 
shipment  burned;  also  the  tugboat  "Pallas,**  some  hoisting-floats, 
lighters,  and  other  vessels ;  loss,  satimated  at  $112,000. 

November  17. — Handle-factory  of  Henry  Diaston  A  Sons*  saw-worka, 
Tacony;  loss,  $60,000. 

November  17.— F.  G.  Luerason*a  dwelling  and  clgaretore,  2601  Ger- 
mantown Avenue ;  Charles  Mallon,  an  inmate,  burned  to  death. 

November  10.— Stables  of  Christopher  Hare,  Washington  Avenne,  be- 
low Seventh  Street;  twenQr-sIx  hones  and  two  mules  burned  to  death. 

1884,  January  M.— Perseverance  wood-works  of  Mahlon  Fulton,  Ninth 
Street,  above  Oxford;  loss,  $76,000. 

Febraary  16. — Flour  warehouse  and  depot  ofE.  Lathbnry  A  Co.,  Vina 
Street,  above  Broad ;  loss,  $60,000.  The  western  wall  fell  Febmary  17th, 
crushing  in  adjacent  buildings  on  Tine  Street  and  Leeds  Avenue.  One 
oltisen  and  one  flreman  killed. 
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Fabrauir  S8.— Powers  ft  W«lghtowii,  mannfkctann  of  eh«aitcals 
«ad  drufCB;  nineteen  out  off  twenty-alz  lraildios«,  bounded  by  Knox, 
Brown,  Keerier,  ftnd  Parrith  Streets,  were  destroyed ;  loss,  $1,fiOO,OUO. 

KUieh  9.— Oll-doth  works  of  George  W.  lUeyboD  ft  Oo^  Nfoetown 
(oostiDg,  grinding,  nnd  printing  buildings) ;  liiss,  $160,000. 

Mareh  l&'~8pioe  manufketory  of  A.  Oolbnin  ft  Go,  Broad  Street, 
aboTe  Arch ;  loss,  $75,000. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 


EDUCATION. 


The  Pnblic  Schools  of  Philadelphia.— The  same 
eanieBt  solicitude  for  public  education  which  made 
itself  manifest  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  to  an  unusual  degree  does  not  run 
through  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania ;  yet,  out* 
side  of  the  Puritan  settlements,  there  was  no  other 
colony  which  paid  so  much  attention  as  Pennsylrania 
to  the  mental  training  of  its  youth.  During  the 
seyenteenth  century,  the  general  character  of  the 
colony,  as  regards  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  stood 
deservedly  high.  The  school-house,  with  its  inevi- 
table concomitant,  the  printing-press,  never  at  any 
time  ceased  to  exert  its  wholesome  influence  in 
training  up  a  population  which,  as  regards  sobriety, 
thrift,  and  all  the  substantial  qualities  that  flow  from 
instruction,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  other 
great  community. 

William  Penn,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  time,  never  wearied  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  colony  the  advantages  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  constitution  which  he  proposed  for  the 
infant  commonwealth  contains  the  direction  that 
virtue  and  wisdom  must  be  propagated  by  educating 
the  youth,  and  that  after-ages  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  care  and  prudence  of  the  founders  in  this  re- 
spect. It  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  "  great 
law  of  April  25, 1688,  that ''  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  the  young,"  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  new  government  did  not  delay  in  carrying 
it  into  practical  effect.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1 688, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council,  held  in  this 
city,  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  colony  came  up  for  discussion,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  there  existed  a  great  necessity  for  a 
schoolmaster.  Accordingly  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  Enoch  Flower,  who  promised  that,  in  con- 
ducting such  an  establishment  as  was  needed,  he 
would  charge  only  four  shillings  for  teaching  English 
each  quarter,  six  shillings  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  eight  shillings  for  reading,  writing,  and  cssting 
accounts.  A  scholar  who  boarded  with  him  would 
receive  his  tuition,  as  well  as  lodging,  meals,  and 
washing,  for  ten  pounds  a  year.  These  charges  seem 
to  have  been  fixed  by  Flower  and  thQ  Council  with  the 
idea  of  making  education  as  cheap  and  as  popular  as 
possible.   This  was  the  first  regular  English  school  in 


Pennsylvania..  There  had  been  schools  during  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch.  The  Swedes 
are  known  to  have  maintained  schools  at  Chester  and 
Tinicum  as  early  as  1642,  and  the  Dutch  records  show 
that  in  1657  Evert  Peterson  came  over  from  Holland, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  **  schoolmaster,,  comforter  of  the 
sick,  and  setter  of  Psalms,''  taught  twenty-five  pupils. 
These  schools  were  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
but  they  served  the  purpose  of  the  simple-minded 
little  communities  of  herdsmen  and  farmers,  who 
thought  more  of  the  wagon  than  they  did  of  books. 

In  the  year  1689  Penn's  ideas  about  a  public 
school,  as  he  had  communicated  them  to  Thomas 
Lloyd,  were  put  into  practice  by  engaging  George 
Keith  at  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  use  of  a 
house,  and  the  profits  of  the  school  for  one  year,  to 
open  a  grammar  school.  Keith  accepted  the  offer, 
and  the  institution  which  he  founded  was  known  for 
many  years  afterward  as  a  well-managed  school. 
Here  the  children  of  the  poor  were  instructed  free  of 
charge,  the  school-house  being  located  on  Fourth 
Street,  below  Chestnut,  and  being  conducted  under  a 
charter  which  had  been  procured  by  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  David  Lloyd,  John  Jones,  Samuel  Carpenter, 
Anthony  Morris,  James  Fox,  William  Southby,  and 
others.  Keith  was  the  Scotch  Quaker  who  after- 
ward embroiled  the  province  in  controversy  by  his 
reftisal  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Friends 
in  all  their  original  orthodoxy,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  aasisted  by  Thomas  Makin,  a  Latin 
scholar,  who  is  known  to  antiquarians  by  a  poem  in 
that  language,  descriptive  of  Pennsylvania. in  1729. 
After  the  new  school  had  been  in  existence  for  about 
a  year,  Makin  became  its  principal,  and  remained 
such  for  many  years  afterward.  The  Friends  held 
this  school  in  high  estimation,  and  the  character  of 
some  of  the  men  who  officiated  in  it  as  instructors — 
Robert  Proud,  D.  J.  Dove,  William  Wanney,  Charles 
Thomson,  and  Jeremiah  Todd — shows  that  it  was 
managed  with  no  mean  order  of  ability.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  this  institution  was  not  at  first  re- 
garded with  entire  favor  by  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony,  and  that  Deputy  Governor  Thomas 
Lloyd,  wishing  his  daughters  to  "  finish  their  educa- 
tion," sent  them  to  Lewiston,  Delaware. 

During  the  sixty  years  following  the  establishment 
of  Keith's  school  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  start 
schools  that  would  be  free  to  all  and  not  marked  by 
the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  children.  This 
democratic  principle  was  not  clearly  formulated  and 
advanced  until  it  was  taken  up  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin in  1749,  when  he  distributed  gratis  a  pamphlet 
which  he  had  written  on  the  question,  and  which 
soon  became  productive  of  important  results  in  the 
establishment  of  the  future  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Prior  to  that  time  most  of  the  schools  in  the 
province  were  conducted  either  under  strictly  private 
auspices  or  under  the  patronage  of  religious  denom- 
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inations.  Thus  a  very  distingoished  semioaiy  of 
learning  in  its  time,  humble  though  it  was,  was  the 
"  Log  College/'  which  the  Bey.  William  Tennent,  an 
Irish  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  had  es- 
tablished about  the  year  1726  in  ^ucks  County,  near 
the  forks  of  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  and  in  which  such 
eminent  Presbyterians  of  the  colony  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  Beatty,  Robinson,  Rowland,  Campbell, 
Lawrence,  and  Blair  obtained  their  education.  Mr. 
Tennent's  school  was  much  encouraged  by  Thomas 
Lyon,  who  not  only  granted  it  land,  but  on  some  oc- 
casions would  send  its  founder  provisions  in  his  lonely 
retreat.  A  little  later  on  some  notable  Philadelphians, 
such  as  G^rge  Read,  Charles  Thomson,  and  Thomas 
McKean,  received  their  first  instruction  from  Rev. 
Francis  Allison,  who,  in  1741,  opened  a  school  at 
New  London,  in  Chester  County,  where  he  taught  the 
j  languages,  and  who  subsequently  removed  to  Thun- 
der Hill,  in  Maryland.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Swedes  had  schools  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  attempted  to  resist  the  educa- 
tional usages  of  the  English,  and  to  keep  up  the  study 
of  the  Swedish  language.  The  Lutherans  also  paid 
much  attention  to  the  education  of  their  youth,  and 
established  German  schools  before  the  year  1760. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject  of  starting  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  and  charity  schools  in  1749-60 
(see  University  of  Pennsylvania)  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  community,  not  alone  as  regards  the 
founding  of  this  particular  institution,  but  in  the 
general  interest  which  was  stimulated  in  educational 
matters.  The  number  of  private  schools  began  to  in- 
crease, and  in  1761  a  night  school  was  opened  by 
William  Milne,  who  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  navigation,  mensuration,  and  geom- 
etry. In  1766,  the  Baptist  Association,  which  was 
composed  of  ministers  of  that  denomination,  took 
measures  toward  raising  money  for  a  Latin  grammar 
school,  which  soon  afterward  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Isaac  Eaton,  and  which  was  supported  by 
the  churches.  Three  years  later  there  was  a  meeting 
held  at  Germantown,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
a  commodious  building  for  an  "English  and  High 
Dutch  or  German  school."  In  1761  it  was  opened 
under  the  name  of  the  Germantown  Union  School- 
House,  with  sixty-one  English  and  seventy  German 
pupils,  who  studied  such  branches  as  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics.  It  was  erected  on  Bensell's  Lane, 
which  afterward  came  to  be  known  as  School-House 
Lane.  Under  the  title  of  the  Germantown  Academy 
it  had  a  long  and  honorable  career.  About  the  same 
time  there  also  existed  a  Moravian  school,  and  in 
1763  Episcopalian  scholars  were  instructed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  authorities  of  Christ  Church.  The 
progress  of  the  population  in  the  gentler  and  refined 
arte  of  life  is  attested  by  the  existence  of  a  "ladies' 
boarding-schoor*  in  1767.  That  stenography  was 
practiced  to  some  degree  in  evident  from  an  an- 
nouncement of  "  a  report  in  short  hand  of  the  dis- 


course of  a  female  Friend  and  a  prayer,"  by  William 
Darrach,  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Revolutionary  war  left  the  people  but  little 
opportunity  or  inclination  to  consider  educational 
interests.  Some  of  the  pedagogues  went  into  the 
American  army,  and  many  of  the  schools  were  closed 
up,  particularly  during  the  British  occupation  of  the 
city.  The  Germantown  Academy,  for  instance,  re- 
mained unopened  during  the  greater  part  of  the  six 
years  after  1778.  When  peace  was  declared  there  was 
a  revival  of  interest  in  school  affairs.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Legislature  was  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  the  Germantown  Academy,  and  teachers  soon  began 
to  be  numerous.  At  this  time  there  were  at  least  one 
hundred  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were  women, 
that  gained  their  living  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
city,  and  fifteen  years  later  the  number  had  doubled. 
The  books  that  were  commonly  used  during  this 
period  were  Bennet's  Primer,  Dilworth's  Speller, 
Rose's  Assistant  (arithmetic),  Fuller's  Catechism, 
and  Miop*9  Fables.  It  was  not  difficult,  however, 
for  persons  of  moderate  means  to  obtain  an  education 
for  their  children  in  the  classics  and  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  The  Friends'  Academy,  as 
well  as  the  Academy  which  was  united  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  city  a  large  reputa- 
tion among  the  colonies  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
and  supplied  an  excellent  order  of  instruction.  Just 
before  the  Revolution  there  had  been  an  attempt 
made  to  found  an  institution  designed  more  particu- 
larly for  Germans  who  wished  to  obtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  higher  sciences,  English  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  and  all  Useful 
Knowledge  among  the  Germans  in  America,  which 
was  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  who  had  each 
contributed  ten  pounds.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Muhlen- 
berg was  the  chief  director  of  the  enterprise,  but, 
like  many  other  undertakings  of  a  similar  character, 
it  was  abandoned  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
When  a  school  languished,  or  was  in  need  of  funds, 
it  was  not  then  uncommon  to  raise  money  by  a  lottery. 
Thus,  in  1769,  the  projectors  of  the  Germantown  Acad- 
emy never  thought  of  entertaining  scruples  about 
starting  a  lottery  by  which  they  could  secure  twelve 
hundred  pounds. 

Nor  was  the  education  of  the  very  humblest  classes 
of  the  city's  population  entirely  neglected  during  the 
last  century.  The  Society  of  Friends,  whose  philan- 
thropy was  always  practiced  so  quietly,  and  yet  so 
effectively,  opened,  in  1770,  a  free  school  for  the 
blacks,  and  a  bequest  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  who  had  come  over  to  the 
colony  before  the  'close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  who,  in  his  will,  had  made  provisions  for  mis- 
sionary work,  was  diverted  in  1774  to  the  purpose  of 
educating  colored  youths.  Before  the  year  1790  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  had  started  a  similar 
school.    It  was  about  this  time  that  Sunday-schools 
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beigitn  to  be  popular.  They  were  not  exactly  what  we 
of  the  present  day  underBtand  by  that  term.  Their 
easential  object  was  not,  as  it  now  is,  religious  in- 
struction. The  members  of  the  society  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  opened  them  on  Sunday,  because 
on  that  day  many  young  persons  had  better  oppor- 
tunities than  at  any  other  time  to  learn  how  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  Three  of  these  schools  were  kept 
in  operation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  had  an 
arerage  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils. 

One  of  the  most  fiishionable  institutions  of  these 
days  was  Poor's  Academy  for  Young  Ladies,  which 
was  started  on  Cherry  Street,  about  1787,  by  John 
Poor.  It  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  for  some 
time,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ma- 
gaw,  its  reputation  stood  deservedly  high.  Its  curri- 
culum included  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  with  the  use  of  the  maps  and  globes, 
and  vocal  music  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  a  year  attended  the  academy,  and  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  a  graduate  from  it  was  considered  as  an 
evidence  that  she  possessed  much  more  than  the  or- 
dinary accomplishments.  The  annual  commence- 
ment days  in  the  churches,  and  the  street  parades, 
were  occasions  of  much  interest  in  the  town.  The 
vocal  studies  of  the  fiiir  pupils  were  in  particular 
noteworthy.  Pianos  were  then  banning  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  were  superseding  the  spinet,  the  harp- 
sichord, and  the  guitar.  The  study  of  the  modem 
languages  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  a  matter 
of  individual  engagement  with  private  tutors.  Just 
after  the  Revolution  teachers  of  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  who  were  not  then  in  the  habit  of  dub- 
bing themselves  "  professors,"  were  frequently  to  be 
met  with,  and  owing  to  the  intimate  relation  which 
existed  between  this  country  and  France  particular 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  tongue. 

The  schools  were  generally  conducted  with  sim- 
plicity and  severity.  The  closest  application  was  re- 
quired of  the  pupils.  Very  little  that  was  only  orna- 
mental was  permitted  in  their  management.  Until 
1795  such  titles  as  "seminaries,"  'Mnstitutes,"  and 
'^lyceums"  were  hardly  known.  The  rod  and  the 
strap  were  applied  r^ularly  to  offenders  and  delin- 
quents of  both  sexes,  and  often  in  the  presence  of 
both.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  ladies 
at  the  academy  and  one  or  two  other  schools  of  that 
kind,  the  boys  and  girls  were  mostly  taught  together 
in  the  same  classes.  The  schoolmasters  administered 
the  punishment  of  flogging  with  the  greatest  apparent 
delight  in  the  exercise.  This  was  accounted  for  by  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  Englishmen 
or  Irishmen,  who  had  contracted  these  rigorous  notions 
of  discipline  in  their  home-training.  **  They  conceived, 
and  conceived  truly,"  says  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals," 
"  that  their  business  was  to  make  their  scholars  good 
writers,  good  readers,  good  arithmeticians,  and  intelli- 


gent grammarians;"  and  then  they  justly  inferred  that 
they  were  qualified  by  their  own  separate  exertions 
to  improve  themselves  at  home,  if  they  would,  **  in  all 
manner  of  intellectual  attainments,  such  as  history, 
philosophy,  belles-lettres,"  etc.  If  these  pedagogues, 
who  were  generally  quiet,  unaspiring  men,  managed 
(by  teaching  their  scholars  at  ten  shillings  a  quarter) 
to  acquire  a  home  in  the  course  of  their  lifetime  they 
were  content.  They  were  slow  to  welcome  innova- 
tions, but  applied  themselves  to  their  duties  with  a 
zeal  which  was  as  unostentatious  as  it  was  intense  in 
its  single-minded  devotion.  Nor  were  the  school- 
houses  in  which  they  held  forth  elaborate  edifices. 
Little  of  that  busy  ingenuity  with  which  the  educators 
of  to-day  endeavor  to  make  school  life  comfortable 
and  attractive  was  then  bestowed  on  the  class-room. 
In  1770  there  was  a  private  academy  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  city,  near  the  river  front,  and  not  Ua  above 
what  is  now  Vine  Street.  It  was  a  long  stone  build- 
ing, three  stories  high  on  Water  Street  and  two  stories 
on  Front  Street,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  attractive 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  situation. 

A  fieiir  picture  of  the  school  life  of  the  time  is  given 
by  Watson  in  his  description  of  the  old  "  Friends' 
Academy,"  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Chestnut.  "  The 
principal  was  of  middle  size,  round,  and  strongly  built, 
habited  as  a  clergyman,  in  parson's  gray  suit,  cocked 
hat,  and  full-bottomed  powdered  wig."  There  were 
four  different  masters.  "  The  west  room  down-stairs 
was  occupied  by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master;  the 
one  above  him  by  William  Waring,  teacher  of  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics ;  the  east  room,  up-stairs, 
by  Jeremiah  Paul ;  and  the  one  below,  last,  but  not 
least  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  severe  as  he 
was.  The  State-House  clock  being  at  the  time  visi- 
ble from  the  school  pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  full 
notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug-top  hastily, 
collect  the  'stakes'  and  bundle  in  pell-mell  to  the 
school-room,  where,  until  the  arrival  of  the  *  master 
of  scholars,'  John,  they  were  busily  employed  every 
one  in  finding  his  place  under  the  control  o(  a 
short  Irishman  usher,  named  Jimmy  McOue."  Forty 
years  ago  this  writer  looked  back  upon  those  as  hal- 
cyon times,  and  his  own  as  somewhat  degenerate. 
Education  seemed  to  him  then  to  be  more  perplexing, 
wearisome,  and  annoying  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
his  early  recollection,  and  the  teachers,  too,  much 
affected  in  their  imitations  of  colleges,  and  in  their 
desire  to  teach  the  ornamental  branches  of  learning. 
And  now  in  turn  we  have  the  same  complaints  of  our 
schools,  in  1884,  with  many  an  endearing  allusion  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  schools  of  forty  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  the  idea  of  educating  children  generally  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  taxpayers  began  to 
find  a  lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  In  January, 
1792,  the  society  which  had  carried  on  the  three 
Sunday-schools  had  asked  the  Legislature  to  make 
effective  that  part  of  the  Constitution  of  1790  which 
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eDJoined  the  LegiBlature  to  provide  for  schools 
throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor 
might  be  taught  gratis.  Plans  for  setting  up  a  school 
in  each  county  that  had  three  representatives  were 
formulated  by  a  legislative  committee,  but  nothing 
came  of  them  for  three  yean,  when  Governor  Mifflin 
impressed  the  Houses  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Finally,  in  1796,  the  Assembly  took  up  a  bill 
which  had  for  its  object  the  gratuitous  tuition  of  the 
poor,  one-fifth  of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
State,  and  four-fifths  by  county  taxes.  It  was  met 
with  remonstrances  from  many  quarters,  principally 
from  the  Friends  and  the  Lutherans,  who  argued 
that  they  supported  their  own  schools,  that  they 
never  received  any  assistance  from  the  State,  and 
that  a  general  school  tax  would  not  be  consistent 
with  equal  justice.  The  bill  managed  to  pass  the 
House,  but  its  progress  was  stopped  in  the  more  con- 
servative Senate.  Gk>vernor  Mifflin  repeatedly  called 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  need  of  such  a 
law,  and  at  nearly  every  session  up  to  the  year  1802 
the  feasibility  of  public  schools  was  discussed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  that  year,  however, 
was  planted  the  first  germ  of  our  public-school  system 
in  an  act  which  applied  only  to  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  terms  of  which  the  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
education  were  provided  for  and  distributed  among 
the  private  schools,  and  the  cost  of  their  tuition  was 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This  was  not  done 
without  much  opposition  from  the  conservative  ele- 
ment of  the  city,  which  could  not  relish  an  innova- 
tion, and  especially  one  which,  as  they  considered  it, 
made  a  deep  and  unjust  inroad  upon  their  pockets 
for  the  sal^e  of  people  in  whom  they  felt  no  interest 
Far  from  being  animated  by  this  spirit  was  a  little 
gathering  of  young  men,  who  in  the  winter  of  1799 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking  over  the  need  of  popular 
education,  and  who,  although  they  were  only  appren- 
tices, clerks,  and  newly-started  business  men,  were 
en^rprising  enough  to  form  an  association,  called 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free  Instruction 
of  Indigent  Boys."  They  opened  a  night-school,  did 
much  good,  and  soon  became  of  sufficient  importance 
to  ask  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  Just  at  this  time 
a  wealthy  German  citizen,  Christopher  Ludwick,  who 
had  meditated  the  establishment  of  a  charity  school, 
died,  leaving  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  associa- 
tion which  should  be  first  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  gratis  poor  children  in  Philadelphia, 
without  any  regard  to  the  nativity  or  religion  of  their 
parents  or  their  friends.  The  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  were  also  anxious  to  obtain  this 
handsome  fund,  and  they  and  the  young  men  of  the 
new  society  struggled  earnestly  for  priority  in  se- 
curing a  charter.  Governor  McEean,  in  order  that 
no  &vor8  might  be  shown,  delivered  to  the  agents  of 
the  rivals  at  the  same  moment  their  articles  of  incor- 
poration.   Before  these  documents  became  legal  it 


was  necessary  to  have  them  recorded  in  the  rolh 
office  at  Lancaster.  The  bearen  of  the  papen  sal 
out  from  this  city  in  •  hot  race  to  reach  that  town 
fint  The  messenger  for  the  University,  who  was  on 
horseback,  and  Temple  Bennett  Eves,  for  the  society, 
who  was  drawn  in  a  sulky,  drove  their  animals  furi- 
ously; but  Eves  soon  distanced  his  competitor,  and 
arrived  in  Lancaster,  sixty-six  miles  distant,  in  seven 
hours.  He  succeeded  in  completing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  society  before  the  University  trustees  could 
do  so  for  themselves,  and  thus  ultimately  established 
its  claim  to  Ludwick*s  legacy,  a  fund  which  proved 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  poor  children  of  the  city. 
The  Ludwick  School,  conducted  by  this  society,  was 
first  opened  in  a  room  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Third  and  Arch  Streets,  and  afterward  in 
a  building  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street,  above 
Sixth.  The  names  of  Paul  Beck  and  John  Eeble  are 
also  honorably  identified  with  the  schools  which 
were  founded  by  this  society,  through  their  philan- 
thropy. 

The  colored  people  of  the  city  did  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  charity  of  white  citizens  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children.  In  the  year  1804  was  formed  a 
Society  of  Free  People  of  Color  for  promoting  the 
instruction  and  school  education  of  children  of  Afri- 
can descent.  Among  the  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise were  Richard  Allen,  William  Brown,  and  Joseph 
Albert.  No  religious  distinctions  were  permitted,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society 
should  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  schools, 
inquiring  into  the  accounts  and  funds,  and  suggesting 
regulations  of  government.  In  the  same  year  a  school 
was  opened  by  the  society  in  Carter's  Alley,  under  the 
charge  of  John  Trumbull  as  teacher.  The  congre- 
gation of  St.  Thomas'  African  Church  also  adopted 
measures  at  the  same  time  for  establishing  a  school 
which  should  be  more  directly  under  the  influence  of 
their  religious  teachings.  At  this  period  there  were 
three  or  four  other  schools  for  the  free  instruction  of 
colored  boys  and  girls,  and  there  were  as  many  more 
in  which  tuition  was  furnished  at  fifteen  shillings  a 
quarter. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  probably  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last,  there  was  a  school  near 
Darby,  taught  by  Alexander  Wilson,  afterward  cele- 
brated as  an  ornithologist.  He  was  a  Scotchman, 
who  came  over  to  this  couiitry  about  the  year  1794, 
and  while  living  near  Darby  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  famous  botanist,  William  Bartram.  The 
building  in  which  he  kept  school  was  situated  on 
the  Darby  road,  a  short  distance  west  of  its  intersec- 
tion with  Gray's  Ferry  road.  Wilson,  who  was  of 
a  roving  disposition  and  who  had  not  yet  written 
the  book  which  gave  him  renown,  abandoned  the 
school  in  1804,  about  which  time  he  contributed  to 
the  lAJberary  Magagine  a  long  poem  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  lines,  recounting  the  experience  of  "The 
Solitary  Tutor."    Its  opening  verse  was, — 
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-  WbiM>ar  mmm  Iba  Soliaf  lUll'i  vmdliw  i 
Bajoud  at%J'm  Ttnj  bmir  ■  BiU>,  hH  iH 
Down  IB  ibrldgitallt  boltow  miuthiTii 


ALEXANDER  WILSONS  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  reputation  of  the  city  for  its  private  inatitutione 
of  educfttioD  stood  high  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The  Clermont 
Seminary,  on  the  road  leading  from  Frankford  to  Oer- 
mantown,  nu  eatablisbed,  in  1806,  by  John  Thomas 
Carre  and  CharleH  Carre ;  'pupils  were  charged  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year  each.  John  Sanderson  was  for 
some  time  prominent  as  its  principal.  The  Uount 
Airy  Seminary,  on  the  Germantown  road,  about  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  was  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  Bev.  F.  X.  Brosius,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Roman  Catholic  divines.  An  academy  wa« 
in  existence  near  Frankford,  under  the  management 
of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Doake,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cbnrch.  There  were  not  a  few  other  inititutionsofa 
like  character  in  and  about  the  city.  Nor  was  mili- 
tary training  altogether  neglected.  Some  time  after 
the  war  of  1812  a  cloasical  and  military  lyceum  was 
established  near  Oermantown,  under  the  management 
of  B.  Constant  and  Col.  A.  L.  Bourafort.  It  was 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  United  States  government 
school  at  Wcet  Point,  and  woa  designed  to  prepare 
pnpils  for  admission  to  that  institution.  The  Htudents, 
who  were  known  as  cadets,  were  charged  two  hundred 
and  filly  dollars  a  year,  and  were  clad  in  gray  uni- 
forms, with  a  bl^ck  leather  cap  seven  inchea  high, 
and  a  pompon  nearly  as  long.  Dviring  the  first  twenty 
or  twen^-five  years  of  the  present  century  private 
schools  of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  carried  on  by 
JoMeph  Longhead,  Urs.  Rivardi,  John  Jones,  Francis 


Varion,  D.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Tuckett,  Ignace  Fralser, 
Daniel  Magenis,  James  Hamer,  David  Simon,  T. 
Loomis,  Benjamin  Tucker,  J.  Hobeon,  William  P. 
Smith,  Gray  and  Wylie,  I.  Stenson,  Rev.  William 
Uann  and  William  J.  Bedlock,  and  Ballantyne  and 
Corson.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  parents  who  could 
afford  to  keep  their  children  out  of  what  it  was  then 
common  to  stigmatite  as  "  pauper  schools"  had  many 
oducational  facilities  presented  to  them  at  a  cost 
which  waa,  in  the  main,  comparatively  moderate.  The 
free  schools  supported  by  private  charity  were  also 
numerous,  but  few  of  them  were  efficiently  or  consci- 
entiously managed,  and  the  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor,  which  was  raited  .by  accepting  their  privi- 
leges, served  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  popular 
as  they  should  have  been. 

The  principles  of  the  kindergarten,  which  we  are 
commonly  disposed  to  accept  as  a  modern  plan  of 
education,  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  tntora  of 
onr  grandfathers.   William  Maclure,  of  this  city,  had 
witneased  in  Europe  the  practical  workings  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Pestallozian  system.    Bo  mncb  im- 
preeeed  was  he  with  its  wisdom  that  he  engaged  a 
German,  Joseph  Neef,  who  waa  an  associate  of  Pea- 
talloii,  to  introduce  it  into  Pennsylvania.     About 
the  year  1807  Neef  mode  his  appearance  in  Philadel- 
phia.   Not  long  afterward  be  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Sketch  of   a  Plan  and  a  Method  of  Edncatioo 
founded  on  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Faculties  and 
Natural  Reason  :  suitable  for  the  offspTing  of  a  Free 
People,  and  for  all  Rational  Beings."    This  work 
attracted  some  attention,  and  was  commented  upon 
with  much  enthuBiaam  by  Col.  William  Duone,  who 
assisted  Neef  in  opening  a  school  on  the  Smith  prop- 
erty, near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill.    Here  the  rod  was 
unknown  and  the  formality  of  the  pedagogue  dis- 
carded.    The  teacher  was  to  be  guide,  play-fellow, 
and  messmate.    Neef  himself  was  described  as  a 
perfect  child  of  nature.    He  never  touched  money 
I  and  never  wanted  money.    His  wife  attended  to  all 
his  pecuniary  dealings  while  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
I  school.    No  book  was  allowed  to  his  boys,  but  slates, 
blackboards,  and  other    contrivancea  for    assisting 
menial  operations  were  not  tabooed.    The  course  of 
I  study  occupied  six  years.     Much  of  it  was  conducted 
I  in  the  open  air.    The  children  were  first  taught  to 
draw  before  they  were  able  to  spell,  read,  or  write, 
!  and  mental  arithmetic  was  taught  with  a  proficiency 
j  which  Burprised  spectators  in  the  cleverness  of  its 
results.     It  is    related    that  Zerah    Colburn,  "  the 
lightning  calculator,"  who  waa  then  exhibited  about 
the  country  as  a  prodigy,  was  more  than  matched  by 
,  some  of  Neei's  boys  on  one  occasion,  and  that  the 
'  arithmetical  genius,  in  his  exasperation,  came  to  fisti- 
cuffs with  one  of  the  class.    Thi«  German  school- 
I  master  waa  also  in  the  habit  of  roaming  around  the 
;  country  with  his  pupils,  examining  plants,  flowers, 
.  and  minerals,  and  delivering  to  them  lectures  on  the 
I  curiosities  they  would  discover.     After  some  years 
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Mr.  Neef  abandoned  his  school  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  one  of  the  Western  States. 

Another  attempt  to  embody  in  practice  some  of 
the  ideas  which  Von  Fellenburg,  a  follower  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  had  derived  from  his  philosophy,  was  made  in 
the  year  1822.  Coming  to  this  city  as  an  exile,  he 
found  some  sympathizing  admirers  who  assisted  him 
to  found  a  school,  in  which  the  leading  principle  was 
the  union  of  labor  with  education.  It  was  known  as 
the  Fellenburg  School,  and  when  it  was  located  in  a 
building  on  Bank  Street  had  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils.  They  were  noted  for  skill  in  the 
plaiting  of  straw  for  hats  and  bonnets,  and  at  one  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  medal  was 
granted  the  school  for  its  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry. 

The  discussion  which  was  carried  on  in  Philadel- 
phia during  1817-18  over  the  attempts  to  introduce 
the  system  of  teaching  that  had  been  formulated  by 
Joseph  Lancaster  had  an  important  effect,  not  so 
much  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  methods  was  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  additional  interest  which  was  excited 
in  the  welfare  of  children,  and  in  the  movement 
to  open  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
Lancasterian  system  ^  was  regarded  with  much  favor. 
Its  popularity  enabled  the  advocates  of  public  schools 
to  appease  much  of  the  opposition  against  them  by  a 
promise  on  their  part  that  it  would  be  adopted  in  the 
schools  which  the  law  might  authorize.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  1818,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  the  act 
which  erected  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which,  unlike  the  more  &mous  common- 
school  law  of  eighteen  years  later,  applied  only  to 
this  county. 

The  directors  of  the  first  four  sections  who  were 
elected  by  Councils  and  by  the  district  commis- 
sioners were  as  follows : 

First  Section. — Robert  Wharton,  Joseph  Reed,  Rob- 
erts Vaux,  Thomas  Stewardson,  William  Fry,  Jonah 
Thompson,  John  Sergeant,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Joseph 
M.  Paul,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Thomas  F.  Leaming,  Rev. 
Philip  H.  Mayer,  Jonathan  Fell,  Daniel  H.  Miller, 
William  Ashbridge,  Richard  C.  Wood,  William  J. 
Duane,  Robert  M.  Lewis,  Joseph  Cloud,  Thomas  Lati- 
mer, Reuben  Haines.  William  Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Neil, 
John  Claxton,  and  William  J.  Duane. 

Second  Section, — Qeorge  Boyd,  Peter  Eeyser,  John 
C.  Brown,  John  Kessler,  William  Binder,  Jacob  G. 
Tryon,  Jesse  Cleaver,  George  F.  Goodman,  George 
Enorr,  John  Harrison,  Jacob  Johnson,  and  James 
S.  Stuber. 

TTiird  Section. — Benjamin  Martin,  Robert  McMullin, 
Jr.,  Ebenezer  Ferguson,  John  Turner,  George  Mc- 
Leod,  George  C.  Snyder,  James  Ronaldson,  Daniel 
Guisy,  Thomas  Dixey,  James  McCann,  Joshua  Ray- 
bold,  and  John  Lesher. 

Fourth  Section, — David  Woelpper,  William  Warner, 
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G^rge  Esher,  George  Laudenslager,  Martin  Ludie, 
and  Joseph  B.  Norbury. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  men  were  citizens  of 
excellent  standing,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  average  character  of  our  school  boards  has  since 
always  stood  as  high  as  it  did  when  it  was  a  some- 
what novel  distinction  for  a  citizen  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  that  capacity.  The  Board  of  Control  was 
elected  by  the  directors,  and  when  it  was  organized, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1818,  it  was  made  up  of  Roberts 
Vaux  (president),  Thomas  Stewardson,  Joseph  Reed, 
William  Fry,  George  Boyd,  Peter  Keyser,  Ebenezer 
Ferguson,  James  Ronaldson,  and  David  Woelpper. 
One  of  their  first  acts  which  was  much  commended 
at  the  time  was  to  secure  the  services  of  Joseph  Lan- 
caster as  superintendent  of  the  schools.  The  branches 
of  study  were  simply  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  instruction  in  sewing  to  girls.  In  the  model 
school  on  Chester  Street,  which  was  under  charge  of 
Lancaster  himself,  and  the  design  of  which  was  to 
train  up  young  teachers  for  service  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  the  course  of  training  was  more  extensive. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  new  schools  they  were 
attended  by  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pupils  of  both  sexes,  who  were  apportioned  as 
follows : 

Section.  Bchoola.  Tescben. 

Vint  (th«  ei^  proper)  Not  jet  prorided  for. 

«—»««» { ir.^'.'j- 

Third MoyamenaiDg.. 


Peter  McQowan. 

Morris  Wilton. 
_,  Samaei  F.  Wateon. 
iBIixabetli  Willard. 
Fourth .Spring  Garden.    Moees  Tiylor. 


Sonthwark. 


The  school  buildings  utfed  were  in  some  instances 
those  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  charity 
schools,  such  as  the  Adelphi,  on  Pegg  Street,  between 
Front  and  Second,  and  the  Paul  Beck  school  in 
Moyamensing.  The  total  expense  of  operating  these 
schools  in  1818  was  $28,049,  of  which  $16,000  had 
been  expended  on  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Model  school ;  $3808  for  furniture ;  and  $5082 
for  the  salaries  of  the  ten  teachers,  for  rent,  and  for 
incidentals.  The  friends  of  public  education  pointed 
with  much  pride  to  the  fact  that  while,  under  the 
system  which  had  just  been  supplanted,  the  average 
cost  for  each  child  was  $11,  it  had  now  fallen  to 
$8.57.  Nor  was  this  wide  discrepancy  altogether  a 
subject  of  wonder.  It  appeared  that  inefficiency,  fraud, 
and  corruption  had  characterized  the  county  com- 
missioners' distribution  of  the  public  bounty  among 
the  charity  schools.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  where 
they  had  represented  that  three  hundred  children  had 
been  paid  for,  only  thirty  of  them  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

President  Roberts  Vaux,  in  drawing  up  the  first 
report  of  the  controllers,  said,  *'  They  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  at  a  period  and 
under  circumstances  by  no  means  propitious  to  the 
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experiment  contemplated  to  be  made  in  the  new  sys- 
tem of  free  education.  For  nearly  ten  years  previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  they  are 
oiganized,  several  well- intended  but  inadequate  and 
unsuccessful  legislative  provisions  had  been  applied 
to  this  district  for  the  free  instruction  of  indigent 
children.  It  was  natural,  that  in  so  far  as  the  public 
mind  had  become  familiar  with  the  inefficiency  and 
experiences  of  the  plans  formerly  adopted,  that  doubts 
of  the  success  and  want  of  confidence  in  any  untried 
scheme  should  be  manifest,  whilst  unworthy  jealousies 
and  illiberal  prejudices  did  not  fail  to  cast  their  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  against  the  efforts  to  produce  re- 
form. With  these  combined  objections  and  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  the  controllers  began  their  labors 
without  the  animating  expectation  that  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  over- 
come them.  .  .  .  From  the  year  1810  to  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  year  1818,  the  county  commissioners 
issued  orders  upon  the  county  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  teachers,  to  whom  the  children  of  indi- 
gent persons  were  intrusted  for  education,  of  sums 
amounting  to  $114,114.97.  In  the  years  1815-17  the 
number  of  children  returned  by  the  assessors  averaged 
two  thousand  six  hundred  annually." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  prejudices 
against  the  new  schools  could  be  made  to  disappear. 
Even  the  poor  and  ignorant  people,  whose  children 
they  were  intended  to  benefit,  could  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
were  thus  offered  to  their  ofibpring.  The  pupils  were 
not  all  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  schools  regularly, 
and  there  was  little  of  that  effective  yet  mild  disci- 
pline which  prevail  in  the  system  of  to-day.  An  idea 
of  how  the  schools  at  this  time  were  managed  and 
what  studies  were  pursued  may  be  obtained  from  a 
description  by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Martindale  of  the  school 
I  at  Byberry.    "  In  the  lower  room,"  he  says, — 

**m  ttncle  row  of  dctki  was  formallj  placad  around  next  to  the  walla, 
BO  that  all  the  puplla  Mt  fadog  the  etonei  aod  mortar,  and  moetlj  had 
thflr  bftclu  to  the  teacher.  The  benchee  conatited  of  a  nnmber  of 
atoolii  wlthont  backa,  lasteDed  to  a  plank  ten  or  twelre  feet  long,  and  ao 
arranged  aa  to  eult  the  deeka.  On  theae  the  pnpUa  Mt  from  morning  till 
night,  leaning  orer  their  deika  In  front,  wlthont  any  rapport  wbaterer 
for  their  backa.  The  deeka  had  Uda  which  oonld  be  lifted  up  when  It 
waa  daaired  to  examine  the  oontenii  within ;  and  the  boya  and  girla 
might  often  be  aeen  with  the  Uda  resting  on  their  heads,  much  to  their 
detriment  In  the  waj  of  study.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  the 
old  wood'etoTe,  In  which  many  a  cord  of  hickory  and  oak  had  been  con- 
earned.  It  waa  then  the  duty  of  the  larger  boys  to  split  up  enough  wood 
to  keep  the  room  warm,  and  when  an  armload  was  wanted  one  of  them 
waa  detaebed  for  that  duty  and  soon  returned  with  the  required  amount. 
At  noontime  the  boys  and  girls  took  turns  In  sweeping  out  the  school- 
room, but  neither  this  nor  the  splitting  of  wood  was  then  considered  a 
bardahlp,  although  It  might  occasion  a  little  grumbling  if  enforoed  at 
the  prssent  day.  Then,  too,  we  had  the  good  old  quill  pena,  which  were 
regularly  mended  by  the  teacher  after  each  lesson  In  writing,  which 
waa  generally  giren  morning  and  afternoon.  The  coplee,  too,  had  to  be 
mled  by  him,  a  taek  nerer  imposed  upon  the  teacher  now.  The  books 
then  in  use  were  Pike's  and  Hose's  Arltbmetice,  the  Mew  Teetament, 
the  Introdoction,  Kngliah  Header,  Seqnel,  Oowper's  *  Task,'  the  Szpoei- 
tor,  Oomly*k  Speller,  aod  01ney*s  Geography.  But  little  explanation  was 
than  glTen  by  the  teacher,  and  the  only  wonder  now  is  that  the  puplla 
learned  anything  at  alL" 
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How  necessary  it  was  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  school  funds  at  this  time — a  conse- 
quence,  no  doubt,  of  the  exposures  of  the  frauds  that  had 
been  practiced  by  the  county  commissioners — is  shown 
in  the  rejection  of  certain  bills  that  were  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Control.  The  county  auditors  re- 
ported that  '*  they  had  examined  the  objections  of  the 
controllers  to  Benjamin  Morton's  account,  as  rendered 
Feb.  4, 1821,  in  which  he  charges  1100.49  for  a  '*  raising 
dinner,"  which  exceeded  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
controllers  $60.49 ;  and  Sylvester  Roberts'  account  for 
printing  1000  copies  of  an  address  delivered  at  Eben- 
ejser  Church  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  $3  for  printing 
a  hymn  on  the  same  occasion ;  John  Graham's  ac- 
count of  $4  for  a  suit  of  clothes  given  to  a  boy  for 
reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  the  same 
time ;  and  John  Allen's,  of  $1.60,  for  preparing  the 
said  church  on  the  said  occasion ;  and  they  perfectly 
coincide  with  the  controllers  that  the  said  charges 
are  improper  and  cannot  be  admitted." 

Down  to  about  the  year  1883  the  public  schools 
made  comparatively  slow  progress.  Although  in 
1819  there  were  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  names  of  children  on  the  Lancasterian 
rolls,  that  number  fourteen  years  later  had  not  in- 
creased much  above  five  thousand.  During  the  years 
1821-23  there  was  a  gradual  falling  off,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturing  system 
for  the  labor  of  children.  Roberts  Vaux  continued 
to  be  president  of  the  board  up  to  the  year  1881,  and 
his  labors  were  characterized  by  much  zeal  and  in- 
telligence. He  made  way  for  Thomas  Dunlap,  a 
man  of  considerable  energy,  with  a  leaning  toward 
innovation,  and  his  influence  was  soon  brought  to 
bear  toward  the  abolition  of  the  Lancasterian  idea. 
In  furtherance  of  the  new  plans  which  he  suggested 
he  was  much  aided  by  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars contained  in  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard.  New 
school-houses  were  built,  reforms  were  encouraged, 
and  the  experiment  of  infant  schools,  which  soon 
after  ripened  into  primary  schools,  was  tried  in  1882 
at  the  model  school  with  satisfactory  results.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  tabulate  here  a  list  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  teachers  of  fifty  years  ago. 
They  were  ss  follows : 


Model  School  (Chester  Street).— John  L.  Bheee  and  Anna  Bird. 
Infant  School,  ▲.  M.  Williams. 

Locust  Stbbr  (comer  Locust  and  Twelfth).— William  S.  Clearenger 
and  EUta  ESastbnm. 

MoBTBwaarsBV  (Scbnjlklll,  SsTentb  [FlUeenth]  and  Race).-~Hiram 
Ayree  and  Blartha  C.  Hallowell. 

South WBVTBBit  (Spruce  Street,  near  BIttenhoose  Square). — Samuel 
T. and  Xliia  Bateman. 

NoBTHEBM  LiBBBTiu  (Third,  near  Brown).->rohn  B.  Ooleman  and 
Francee  B.  Xastbum. 

Fbahbum  Stbbkt  (east  of  Fourth  8treet).-^Loulsa  Beuford. 

SouTBWABK  (Catharine,  between  Third  and  Fourth ).— Samuel  T. 
Watson  and  Ellxa  McLeod. 

MOTAMCMB1R0  (west  of  Passyunk  road).— Peter  McOowen  and  Ann 
Dolby. 

Pbhh  Towhbhip  (Bnttonwood,  near  EleTenth).— B.  S.  Chamberlain 
and  Julia  A.  Byrne. 
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KnniifOTOif  (Mariboroag h  8tr«et}.— Henry  W.  Ohadwtelc  and  Eliia- 
betli  W.  B««ch7. 

LOMBABD  (oolored,  Lombard,  near  Sixth).— Jamee  M.  Bird  and 
Maria  G.  Hatton. 

Apple  driKR  (colored,  Northern  Llbertlee).— William  Sherman. 

The  agitation  for  a  passage  of  a  general  common- 
school  law  for  the  entire  State — being  in  effect 
an  extension  of  the  act  of  1818,  that  hitherto  had 
applied  only  to  Philadelphia — was  watched  with 
great  interest  by  the  friends  of  education  in  this  city, 
and  was  much  facilitated  by  them  through  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  education  that  had  been  or- 
ganized in  1827.  In  June,  1834,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  that  townships,  boroughs, 
and  wards  should  constitute  school  districts,  and 
authorizing  a  tax  to  be  levied,  in  order  that  schools 
might  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  An  in- 
tense opposition,  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  look 
upon  without  surprise,  prevailed  in  many  portions  of 
the  State,  and  in  1885  would  have  overthrown  the 
hew  law  had  it  not  been  for  the  steadfast  advocacy 
which  was  given  it  by  such  men  as  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
C^rge  Wolf,  and  Joseph  Ritner. 

They  soon  succeeded  in  creating  a  powerful  public 
opinion  in  its  favor,  so  that,  in  1886,  it  was  amended 
and  much  improved,  the  system  being  confided  to  the 
Buperintendency  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  who  was 
then  secretary  of  the  commonwealth.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1836,  as  applying  to  Phila- 
delphia, directed  that  all  children  over  four  years  of 
age  should  be  educated,  annulled  the- obligation  to 
use  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Central  High  School.  It  seems  to 
have  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  board  of 
control,  and  was  certainly  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  President  Dnnlap  and  most  of  its  members. 
In  the  same  year  a  committee  was  sent  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  schools  in  Neyr  York  and  Boston, 
and  they  were  much  impressed  with  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  latter  city.  The  infant  schools,  which 
had  turned  out  to  be  successful  experiments,  were 
now  superseded  by  primary  schools,  thirty  of  which 
were  opened  in  1836,  under  the  charge  of  lady 
teachers.  The  salaries  paid  them  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
higher  value  of  money  in  1836,  was  not  lower  than  is 
now  given  young  ladies  who  teach  the  youngest 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  The  children  were  kept 
in  these  classes  until  they  had  acquired  a  rudimental 
knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling,  the  first  princi- 
ples of  writing,  and  some  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 
This  reform,  which  was  introduced  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  committee  consisting  of  Morton  Mc- 
Michael,  Samuel  H.  Turner,  and  George  M.  Justice, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Dunlap,  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Joseph  Lancaster's  system.  The  controllers  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  although  it  was  intended 
to  make  education  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  was  in  the 
long  run  dear,  and  not  productive  of  the  best  results. 


Under  his  plan  of  picking  out  monitors,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  one  teacher  could  take  charge  of  three 
hundred  children,  but  in  the  reaction  against  it 
which  now  set  in,  it  was  declared  that  the  great  need 
was  more  teachers,  and  much  fewer  pupils  to  each 
teacher. 

President  Dunlap,  in  his  report  written  in  the  year 
1837,  said, "  Scarcely  nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
a  few  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  individuals, 
disgusted  with  the  miserable  provisions  and  fraudu- 
lent execution  of  the  existing  laws  for  the  gratuitous 
education,  determined  to  attain  a  melioration  of  the 
system.  The  act  of  March,  1818,  was  the  prize  of 
their  conflict.  This  has  ever  since  been  the  school 
charter  of  the  First  District,  and,  modified  by  subse- 
quent amendments,  now  afibrds,  by  the  splendid  im- 
provements of  last  session,  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
carry  out  a  complete  system  of  universal  public  in- 
struction from  the  primary  school  to  the  proudest  in- 
stitute of  human  learning.  But  eighteen  years  have 
rolled  away  since  the  original  board  opened  the  first 
school  with  a  few  pupils  in  a  hired  room ;  now  they 
point  their  fellow-citizens  to  eleven  magnificent  edi- 
fices for  the  accommodation  of  our  children,  of  whom 
they  can  proudly  point  to  twelve  thousand  actually 
enrolled  in  more  than  fifty  schools.  All  this,  too, 
has  been  efflected  by  the  noiseless,  unobtrusive,  but 
unceasing  constancy  of  men  content  to  gain  a  great 
good  for  themselves  by  foregoing  notoriety  or  emolu- 
ment,— even  the  common  approbation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  scarcely  apprised  that 
such  a  system  exists,  or,  if  so,  barely  extend  to  it  the 
coldest  toleration." 

Mr.  Dunlap  had  in  mind  the  project  of  the  new 
High  School  when  he  referred  to  the  "  proudest  insti- 
tute of  human  learning."  A  lot  of  ground  on  Juni- 
per Street,  east  of  Penn  Square,  and  near  the  United 
States  Mint,  was  bought  by  the  board  in  1837,  and  on  | 
September  19th  of  the  same  year  the  corner-stone  of 
a  substantial  edifice  of  brick  was  laid.  The  school 
was  opened  on  the  21st  of  October,  1838,  and  during 
its  first  year  eighty-nine  boys  were  admitted  to  it 
The  instructors  were  John  Frost,  in  the  English  de- 
partment ;  £.  0.  Wines,  in  the  classical  department ; 
E.  Otis  Kendall,  in  the  department  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry ;  and 
Henry  McMurtrie,  teacher  of  special  physics.  The 
germ  of  the  school  was  still  imperfectly  developed 
when,  in  1839,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  who  had 
been  chosen  president  of  Girard  College,  volunteered 
to  give  his  services  to  the  Board  of  Education  while 
he  was  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  completion  of 
the  college  would  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
in  that  institution.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  Professor  Bache,  while  assuming  something  of  a 
supervisory  or  rather  advisory  control  of  the  schools, 
was  detailed  more  particularly  to  organize  the  High 
School.  He  was  made  acting  principal  of  the  school, 
and  the  impress  of  his  well-equipped  mind  was  soon 
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felt  apoD  It.  He  submitted  a  report  in  the  summer  of 
1840  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  students  had  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  whom  the 
parents  of  ninety-four  bad  chosen  the  business  course, 
twenty-six  the  classical  course,  and  twenty-one  the 
English  course.  To  the  corps  of  instructors  were 
added  J.  A.  Delorette,  professor  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage ;  Bembrandt  Peale,  professor  of  Drawing  and 
Writing ;  William  Vogdes,  professor  of  Mathematics ; 
and  John  Sanderson,  in  the  classical  department 
It  was  estimated  that  the  arerage  cost  of  training 
each  scholar  was  fifty-five  dollars  a  year,  the  studies 
being  Latin,  Qreek,  French,  belles-lettres,  moral  and 
mental  science,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  cost  of  each  of  the  twenty-three 
thousand  pupils  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools  was  a 
little  more  than  five  dollan  a  year.  Not  less  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  High  School  were 
diildren  of  a  class  of  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  bestowed  upon  them  the  benefits  of  such  an 
education. 

TIm  fiune  of  the  High  School  was  soon  spread 
abroad,  even  reaching  England.  The  erection  of  its 
observatory,  supplied  as  it  was  with  superior  appara^ 
tos,  was  accounted  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
astronomical  science  in  this  ootuatry.  It  was  from  its 
tower  that  the  return  of  Enke's  comet  was  detected, 
and  such  was  the  interest  in  celestial  observations 
awakened  by  it  that  a  journal  devoted  to  astronomy 
was  issued  fh>m  the  school.  The  observatory  was  a 
square  brick  tower,  about  forty-eight  feet  high,  and  it 
contained  Frauenhofer^s  equatorial,  a  sidereal  clock, 
fine  telescopes,  a  comet-searcher,  sextant,  and  other 
valuable  instruments.  Even  Harvard  University  was 
not  so  well  equipped,  and  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  not  infrequently  borrowed  the  telescopes. 
Professor  E.  Otis  Kendall  had  charge  of  the  observa- 
tory, and  did  much  to  give  it  a^eputation  among  men 
of  science. 

After  three  yean  of  service  in  the  High  School, 
Professor  Bache  retired,  but  not  until  after  he  had 
fprmed  for  the  school  the  substantial  frame- work  of 
the  course  of  discipline  and  organization  by  which  it 
is  still  characterised.  His  genius,  energy,  and  fore- 
cast were  held  in  much  value  by  the  board,  which 
took  occasion  to  say  of  him,  "  By  his  great  talents, 
joined  to  the  most  indefatigable  exertions,  during  the 
three  years  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  board,  he 
not  only  carried  out  almost  to  its  complete  develop- 
ment his  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  High 
School,  but  rendered  at  a  most  critical  time  essential 
service  to  the  directors  of  the  various  sections  in  the 
examination  of  teachers  and  the  remodeling  and  per- 
fecting of  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Grammar 
Schools." 

The  strong  recommendations  which  John  S.  Hart, 
who  had  been  adjunct  professor  of  Languages  in 
Princeton  College,  received  from  the  faculty  of  that 


institution  induced  the  controllers  to  appoint  him  to 
the  vacancy  made  by  resignation  of  Dr.  Bache.  Pro- 
fessor Hart  proved  to  be  exactly  the  man  for  the  place. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  which  was  about  three  hundred  dollars  in  excess 
of  the  sum  paid  each  of  the  other  professors.  With 
that  quiet  energy  and  keen  sagacity  which  in  no  long 
time  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among  American 
educators,  and  which  would  have  distinguished  him 
in  almost  any  sphere  of  action,  he  did  much  to  make 
the  school  still  more  popular  and  usefbl.  His  name 
will  always  be  gratefiilly  remembered  in  this  city, 
where  he  lived  so  many  years  a  blameless  life.  Dr. 
Bache's  plan  of  a  four  years'  course  to  be  pursued  by 
eight  classes,  the  first  class  graduating  every  six 
months,  was  adopted  by  Professor  Hart,  and  the  first 
noteworthy  commencement  under  it  was  in  1842, 
when  the  following  youths,  many  of  whom  are  now 
or  have  since  been  leading  citizens,  were  graduated  in 
the  order  named,  each  one  having  prepared  an  essay : 

1.  John  V.  Merrick,  **  Intelleotuftl  ImproTttment.'* 

2.  Oaorge  Harding, "  Age  of  Lao.** 

5.  wniiam  Huntw, «  The  8tnd«ot*t  Bowud.** 

4.  Lewis  L.  Hoapt,  **  Stndjr  of  LlTing  Lttngaafe.** 

6.  Inac  L.  Ortlip,  "*  BotrospMtlon." 

6.  Alazandor  Klrkpatrick,  **  loflnonoo  of  Lltomtortt.** 

7.  Lewla  J.  Irana,  **  InfliiOBoe  of  If  vdo.** 

8.  Hooiy  8.  HagMt,  **  OaoUaa  of  tMto." 
0.  Bot^amln  B.  Band,  **CIa«lcaI  Studlca.** 

10.  William  H.  Hawkins, «  Anolsat  and  Modam  Arts.** 

11.  Oharles  8.  Band,  **  Creak  Literatare.*' 

18.  John  L.  Baker,  **  Works  of  Arlstopbanes.*' 

13.  Stephen  N.  Wiuslow,  **  Enoouiagement  of  National  Indostiy.** 

14.  Darld  L.  KeUer,  •*  North  America.*' 
lA.  Henry  Qarbart,  **  Oountry  Gostoms.** 

16.  Jarrls  Mason, «  Agriculture.** 

17.  Samnel  Flood,  *'  Oenlns  of  Bjron.** 

18.  Edward  W.  Clark,  **  Female  l^ucatlon.** 

19.  Joeeph  8.  Carels,  **  Oraton  of  America.** 

ao.  George  W.  Mean,  **  The  Infatnation  of  the  Age.** 

21.  William  V.  MoGratb,  "  The  Aristophisn  and  the  Flatonle  Phi- 
losophj.** 

22.  Adolphus  H.  Ashton,  **  Dlstribntlon  of  Happiness.** 

23.  Jeese  Pearson,  **  Progress  of  Temperance.** 

24.  Bobert  Yonng,  **  Inflnenoe  of  Minds.** 
2ft.  Charlee  E.  Toung,  **  Solon  and  Lycnrgns.** 

26.  John  W.  Barks,  **  Francis  Marion.** 

27.  Ohrlstopher  H.  Baon,  **  Description  of  a  Shipwreck.** 
88.  Simeon  Storer,  **  Legislation  of  Solon.** 

29.  William  H.  Swlmlej,  **  The  8nlUn*s  Son-ln-Law.** 

30.  Charles  ZeiUer,  **The  Plague  of  Naples  In  1660.*' 

31.  Jamee  Bradley,  "Study  of  Philosophy.** 

32.  B.  Frederiok  Forepangh,  **  Mountain  Scenery.'* 

33.  Isaac  J.  PotUr,  "The  Crusaden." 

34.  Francis  McBride,  **  Poetry.** 

35.  Lalkyetto  L.  WeUter,  **  BetributiTe  Justloe.** 

36.  William  Oarrln,  **  Commerce.** 

37.  William  0.  Tripler,  "  Human  Greatness.** 

38.  Edwin  A.  Hemble,  **  Improrement  of  Time.** 
.39.  Isaac  Sage,  "  SUte  of  Europe.** 


At  this  time  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  pupils  in  the  school,  and  an  alumni  association 
was  already  in  existence.  It  continued  in  after-years 
to  embrace  the  names  of  many  men  who  to-day  hold 
honorable  places  in  the  community.  For  instance, 
Henry  8.  Hagert  (who  filled  the  post  of  valedictorian 
of  the  above  class,  became  district  attorney),  William 
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V.  McGraih  (entered  politics,  was  iDflaential  as  a 
Democrat,  and  held  the  place  of  State  treasarer), 
Stephen  N.  Winslow  (became  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Philadelphia  editors),  George  Harding  (reached 
distinction  as  one  of  the  most  successful  patent  lawyers 
in  the  United  States),  B.  H.  Band  and  Zephaniah 
Hopper  afterward  came  back  to  the  school  as  professors, 
and  William  Hunter's  name  has  since  been  honor- 
ably identified  with  our  public  schools,  J.  Vaughan 
Merrick  (prominent  for  his  scientific  knowledge  of 
machinery),  and  G^rge  W.  Mears  (one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Commercial  Exchange)  came  out  of  this 
first  noteworthy  class.  A  list  of  all  the  High  School 
boys  who  have  done  credit  to  their  Alma  Mater  would 
be  very  long.  Prominent  among  them,  however,  may 
be  named  Lewis  C.  Cassidy  (the  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania),  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson  (the  chemist), 
William  M.  Cramp  (the  ship-builder),  George  Alfred 
Townsend  (the  famous  ''Gath''  of  the  newspaper 
press),  John  J.  McElhone,  and  the  Murphy  brothers 
(who  became  almost  indispensable  at  Washington 
as  Congressional  stenographers),  James  Gay  Gordon 
(of  the  State  Senate),  Governor  Robert  'E.  Pattison, 
Judge  James  T.  Mitchell,  George  Inman  Rich6  (now 
the  head  of  the  institution),  Charles  £.  Warburton 
(of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph),  John  Russell 
Young  (one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  American 
journalists)  and  his  brother,  James  Rankin  Young 
(the  executive  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate), 
Dennis  F.  Dealy  (for  many  years  a  publisher  of  news- 
papers), Joel  Cook  (editor  of  the  Public  Ledger),  Adam 
Everly  (the  conveyancer),  Col.  William  McMichael, 
Col.  Robert  P.  Dechert,  Judge  Michael  Arnold,  Jo- 
seph L.  Caven,  David  H.  Lane,  William  D.  Gardner, 
John  D.  Stockton  (once  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  newspaper  writers),  Charles  T.  School  (publisher 
of  the  Evening  Star),  Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  William 
Nelson  West  (ex-city  solicitor),  Alexander  J.  Mc- 
Cleary  (long  an  influential  writer  for  the  press), 
George  H.  Boker,  David  W.  Sellers,  Dr.  Burchard 
W.  James,  Malcom  Hay  (the  Pittsburgh  lawyer),  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Kennard,  William  M.  Singerly  (the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Public  Becord),  Lewis  L.  Houpt  (en- 
gineer of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad),  Alexander  P. 
Colesbury,  James  W.  Latta,  James  Morgan  Hart  (son 
of  Professor  Hart),  John  G.  Johnson,  Rev.  Ignatius 
F.  Horstmann,  Mayer  Sulzberger,  and  almost  as 
many  more,  who  have  reached  honorable  distinction 
in  the  public  life  of  the  city  or  the  State. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  a  fugitive  newspaper  sketch  some 
years  ago,  narrated  his  experience  in  the  school.  '*  The 
first  impression,''  he  said,  "  I  had  of  the  High  School 
was  when  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  send  me  to  it, 
was  of  an  immensely  aristocratic  place,  where  all  the 
well-bred,  patent-leather-shod,  silver-watch  boys  were 
collected  firom  the  select  streets.  .  .  .  The  principal 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  dreadful,  most  learned,  and 
the  most  aristocratic  individual  in  this  country,  not 
excepting  the  President  of  the  United  States.    John 


S.  Hart,  LL.D  I  The  title  made  us  shiver  with  re- 
spect He  had  published  real  books  and  got  them 
into  the  schools,  too.  Grammars,  class  books  of  poetry, 
and  some  said  a  treatise  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  roots. 
This  last  stumped  us ;  a  man  entrenched  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  could  understand  what  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
wrote,  was  certainly  beyond  sympathy  for  us.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  possessed  in  Professor  Hart  one 
of  its  ablest  men  for  any  branch  of  executive  labor. 
He  would  have  made  a  good  Gk>vemor,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  a  good  judge.  As  a  disciplinarian,  ruling 
by  what  be  did  not  do  or  say  rather  than  by  speech  or 
action,  he  was  equal  to  a  regular  army  general.  We 
felt  him  because  he  felt  himself.  That  pale,  pure  ftce, 
with  skin  like  a  woman's  in  softness  and  spiritual 
light,  those  meditative,  scholarly  eyes,  in  which  was 
the  heroism  of  firmness,  and  the  clean,  plain  dress 
and  linen ;  we  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  that 
perfection  of  things  we  saw, — a  Christian  gentleman. 
He  had  started  in  youth  with  the  great  and  sacrificial 
ambition  of  becoming  an  instructor,  and  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  contented  with  his  growth  and  rank.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  school  he  refined 
it,  although  it  was  full  of  coarse  and  mongrel  ma- 
terial. It  was  impossible  that  he  should  have  inti- 
macy or  even  intercourse  with  many  out  of  its  ^ve 
hundred  to  six  hundred  boys,  but  those  few  who  got 
to  know  him  in  subsequent  years  had  a  chaage  of  ex- 
perience; he  was  then  felt  to  be  soft  and  almost 
humorous,  and  in  some  respects  quite  a  child.  But 
while  we  were  in  the  school  he  exercised  over  us  all 
the  nameless  control  of  a  thorough  teacher  and  edu- 
cational magistrate." 

Professor  Hart  was  never  wrong  in  making  reforms 
and  improvements.  The  Board  of  Education  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  hundreds  of  valuable  suggestions. 
For  several  years,  beginning  about  1842,  he  conducted 
at  the  High  School  what  were  known  as'  ''Saturday 
Classes."  In  these  Were  assembled,  once  a  week, 
about  three  hundred  young  women,  who  were  either 
teachers  or  advanced  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools. 
He  also  caused  a  committee  of  twenty  leading  citi- 
zens, with  Provost  John  Ludlow  as  chairman,  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  boys  in  the  High  School, 
in  order  that  the  public  might  be  convinced  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  In  1847  he,  together 
with  Professors  Heyer,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Rhoads, 
gave  lectures  in  the  school  on  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish Literature,  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  History 
of  Pennsylvania.  About  1849  a  class  in  phonography 
was  started,  and  in  a  few  years  it  had  trained  up  some 
of  the  most  expert  short-hand  writers  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  other  ways  the  period  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  president's  chair  of  the  High  School 
was  fruitful  of  lasting  benefits  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  He  soon  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  reproaches  and  prejudices  that  had  previously 
existed  toward  the  common  school  system  by  raising 
the  High  School  to  a  standard  which  all  the  lower 
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grades  of  Bchools  were  likewise  educated  to  in  some 
degree,  so  that  bj  the  year  1846  a  pupil  in  the  second 
or  third  departments  of  the  grammar  school  was  re* 
marked  to  know  as  much  as  a  High  School  lad  did 
in  1888. 

In  the  year  1858  the  High  School  building,  on  Ju* 
niper  Street,  was  sold  for  forty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Pennsylrania  Railroad,  which  wished  to  erect 
a  freight  depot  on  its  site,  and  on  the  Slst  of  May,  in 
the  same  year,  the  comer-stone  of  the  present  edifice 
at  Broad  and  Green  Streets  was  laid.  On  this  occa- 
sion Bishop  Potter  made  a  prayer,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Nathan  Nathans,  chairman  of  the 
High  School  committee.  Professor  Hart,  Qeorge  M. 
Wharton,  Judge  William  D.  Kelley,  Harlan  Ingram, 
Thomas  B.  Florence,  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Breckenridge,  of 
Kentucky.  The  lot  extended  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
along  Broad  Street  and  ninety-five  feet  on  Green  and 
Brandywine  Streets.  An  examination  was  made  of 
the  comer-stone  of  the  old  building,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  documents  and  newspapers  which  had  been 
deposited  therein  were  reduced  to  pulp,  and  that 
through  the  action  of  the  elements  everything  else 
was  in  more  or  less  decay.  For  a  short  time,  while 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the 
school  was  obliged  to  occupy  the  old  model  school  in 
Chester  Street  The  dedication  of  the  present  edifice 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1854,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Boardman  and  Morton  McMichael  delivering  ad- 
dresses, and  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer  making  a  prayer. 
The  entire  cost  of  its  construction  and  fitting  up  was 
seventy -five  thousand  dollars,of  which  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars  were  paid  for  the  lot.  Built  chiefly  of 
brick,  with  little  omamentation,  it  was  a  simple  and 
yet  not  unimposing  specimen  of  architecture,  such  as 
was  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  free  college  for  the  people.  Doubtless,  if  it  had 
been  erected  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  at  a  time  when 
school-houses  were  regarded  as  fair  exercise  for  an 
architect's  fancy,  it  would  not  have  been  marked  by  so 
much  simplicity.  But  in  1854  it  was  justly  regarded 
as  a  great  advance  in  public  opinion  when  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  could  be  obtained  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  go  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  cause  a  reaction  by  indulging  in  extrava- 
gance in  minuteness  of  details.  When  the  school 
was  reopened  in  the  fall  of  1854  it  contained  six 
hundred  pupils. 

Professor  Hart  severed  his  connection  with  the 
school  in  December,  1858,  and  henceforth  the  public 
school  system  in  this  city  was  deprived  of  the  services 
of  perhaps  the  most  valuable  instructor  who  has 
adorned  it  His  successor  was  Nicholas  Maguire, 
whose  methods  were  widely  different,  and  who,  while 
poesessing  much  force  of  character,  was  not  inclined 
to  be  severe  in  the  discipline  of  his  administration. 
The  friends  of  Professor  Maguire  in  the  Board  of 
Education  admired  him  highly  on  account  of  his  "  in- 
sight into  individual  character,"  whick  quality  they 


pointed  out  as  a  "  peculiar  trait"  About  the  year 
1865,  under  the  rigorous  administration  of  Edward 
Shippen  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there 
was  a  reorganization  of  the  High  School.  A  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  after  overhauling  the  various 
departments,  requested  the  entire  faculty  to  resign. 
Mr.  Maguire  wss  succeeded  by  C^rge  Inman  RichS, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  old  professors  were  reinstated. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for 
the  school.  Mr.  Rich6  was  warmly  devoted  to  its 
welfare.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  princi- 
pal's chair  he  was  a  young  man,  who  had  not  many 
years  before  gradnated  from  the  school,  and  who  was 
early  recognized  as  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  com- 
munity. Turning  aside  from  the  field  of  politics,  in 
which  his  fine  abilities  as  a  speaker  would  have  won 
for  him  success,  he  became  ambitious  of  living  a  life 
of  more  usefulness,  even  if  of  less  prominence,  as  an 
instructor.  In  the  twenty  years  which  he  has  passed 
as  the  head  of  the  High  School  he  has  won  the 
earnest  respect  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  with 
whom  he  has  come  into  contact,  and  whom  he  has 
sent  out  into  the  world.  As  soon  as  he  took  charge 
of  affairs,  in  1866,  he  set  about  making  improvements 
in  every  direction.  It  was  with  pride  that  he  secured 
the  services  of  professors  who  had  themselves  gone 
through  the  school  as  boys.  He  seems  to  have  made 
it  a  point  to  encourage  practical  studies,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  good  business  training  for  the  lads  who  did  not 
stay  to  graduate.  When  Professor  Bache  had  organ- 
ized the  school,  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous,  he 
divided  the  courses  into  three, — principal,  classical, 
and  elementary.  The  studies  in  the  first  two  differed 
only  in  regard  to  languages,  the  modern  being  the 
feature  of  the  principal,  and  the  ancient  that  of  the 
classical.  The  latter,  however,  allowed  French,  so  £ur 
as  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  due  progress  in  clas- 
sical studies.  The  elementary  course  was  an  English 
one  entirely,  including  geography,  American  history, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra,  and  was  about  equivalent  to 
the  studies  pursued  at  the  present  time  in  the  half- 
way classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  In  Professor 
Bache's  time  no  preparatory  course  was  needed  at  all 
for  admission,  and  pupils  not  older  than  nine  and  ten 
years  were  registered.  That  the  High  School  stu- 
dents were  representative  of  the  whole  community, 
and,  therefore,  were  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
boys  whose  parents  were  either  poor  or  in  humble 
circumstances,  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions of  their  fathers  as  they  were  taken  down  during 
Professor  Hart's  terms.  It  was  not  unwisely,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  that  the  study  of  Greek,  Spanish,  and  An- 
glo-Saxon was,  in  1854,  entirely  abandoned.  In  1856 
the  elementary  course  was  discarded,  and  the  princi- 
pal and  classical  courses  were  united.  At  the  same 
time  the  study  of  the  German  language,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  1852,  under  Professor  Frederick 
A.  Roese,  was  discontinued,  but  was  revived  in  1860, 
under  Lewis  Angeld,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
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bestrremembered  figures  in  the  memory  of  High 
School  lads.  Under  Principal  Rich^'s  administration 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  this  language,  and 
one  of  his  first  reforms  was  to  abolish  the  chair  of 
French  altogether,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  depart- 
ment of  physical  geography  and  civil  engineering. 
He  also,  about  the  same  time,  abolished  the  depart- 
ment of  commercial  calculations  and  business  forms. 
Under  his  wise  management  the  school  has  become, 
more  than  ever  it  was,  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  either  instructors  or  assistant  instructors  in  the 
institution  since  its  foundation:  £.  Otis  Kendall, 
John  Frost,  Henry  McMurtrie,  J.  A.  Deloutte,  F.  A. 
Br6gy,  John  F.  Frazier,  James  C.  Booth,  John  San- 
derson, Rembrandt  Peale,  William  Vogdes,  G^rge  J. 
Becker,  Henry  Haverstick,  J.  Kirkpatrick,  £.  K. 
Smith,  James  Rhoads,  Martin  H.  Boy 6,  Frederick  G. 
Heyer.  These  professors  were  appointed  during  the 
period  preceding  1850,  after  which  time  the  faculty 
was  recruited  in  the  following  order:  Daniel  W. 
Howard,  1850 ;  Samuel  S.  Fisher,  1851 ;  Frederick 
A.  Roese,  1852 ;  Alexander  J.  McNeill,  1858 ;  George 
H.  Stuart,  1858;  Zephaniah  Hopper,  1854;  Edward 
W.  Vogdes,  1854;  James  McCIune,  1855;  George 
Gerard,  1859;  William  H.  WUliams,  1859;  Romaine 
Lujeane,  1859 ;  Jacob  G.  H.  Ring,  1859 ;  A.  D.  Bache, 
1859;  B.  Howard  Rand,  1859;  Lewis  Angela,  1860; 
Francis  A.  Br^,  1862;  Joseph  B.  Beale,  1862; 
Henry  Hartshorne,  1862;  Joseph  Wilson,  1862; 
Lemuel  Stephens,  1865;  Isaac  Norris,  John  Kern, 
1866 ;  D.  W.  Bartine,  1866 ;  John  Kern,  1866 ;  George 
Stuart,  1866;  Edwin  J.  Houston,  1867;  J.  F.  Holt, 
1867 ;  George  Corliss,  1869 ;  John  S.  Newton,  1869 ; 
Elihu  Thompson,  1870;  William  H.  Wahl  (tempo- 
rarily); George  W.  Schock,  1875;  Max  Straube, 
1875;  Henry  Leffman,  1876;  Samuel  Mecutchen, 
1878;  Franklin  Taylor,  1878;  M.  B.  Snyder,  1878; 
W.  N.  Meeks,  1878  (killed  in  same  year) ;  Frederick 
F.  Christine,  1880 ;  William  H.  Greene,  1880 ;  Oscar 
C.  S.  Carter,  1880 ;  and  A.  J.  Morrison. 

At  the  present  time  the  studies  in  the  High  School 
include  the  following  subjects:  geometry,  belles- 
lettres  and  elocution,  history,  Latin,  German,  draw- 
ing, algebra,  physical  geography  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, anatomy  and  physiology,  higher  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  English  literature,  mental  and  moral 
science,  chemistry,  and  commercial  arithmetic.  To 
secure  instruction  on  all  these  subjects  a  four  years' 
course  is  necessary,  the  completion  of  which  entitles 
the  graduate  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  also  conferred  upon  gradu- 
ates of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing.  The  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year  1883  was  less 
than  six  hundred.  The  prejudices  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  High  School  have  lost  much  of 
their  power  by  reason  of  the  excellent  results  which 
it  has  produced.  It  has  trained  up  a  great  number  of 
the  most  useful  citizens  in  Philadelphia,  who,  in  the 


great  majority  of  instances,  could  not  have,  in  their 
boyhood,  secured  such  advantages,  and  who  look  back 
upon  the  school  with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
spirit  of  public  beneficence  which  allowed  them  the  op- 
portunity to  broaden  and  equip  their  minds ;  nor  has  it 
had  the  efiect,  which  might  naturally  be  supposed,  of 
spoiling  its  youth  for  the  practical  and  commonplace 
afbirs  of  life.  At  one  time,  when  Professor  Hart, 
who  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  discover  whether  this 
effect  would  be  produced,  made  a  list  of  the  occupa- 
tions which  one  of  his  graduating  classes  intended  to 
follow,  it  was  found  that  those  who  wished  to  be  archi- 
tects were  2 ;  blacksmiths,  8 ;  bookbinders,  8 ;  brick- 
layer,  1 ;  cadet,  1 ;  carpenters,  16 ;  clerks,  20 ;  con- 
veyancers, 6 ;  cordwainers,  6 ;  curriers,  2 ;  dentist,  1 ; 
druggists,  4 ;  engineers,  3 ;  engravers,  4 ;  farmers,  8 ; 
machinists,  14 ;  manufacturers,  2 ;  mariners,  8 ;  paint- 
ers, 2 ;  physician,  1 ;  printers,  7 ;  saddler,  1 ;  ship- 
wrights, 5 ;  stores,  38 ;  teachers,  9 ;  turner,  1 ;  tin- 
man, 1 ;  watch-maker,  1 ;  and  wheelwright,  1.  Many 
of  these  purposes  were,  perhaps,  transient  impulses, 
that  could  not  always  be  carried  out,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  liberal  d^ree  of  educa- 
tion at  the  public  expense  did  not  then  destroy,  as  it 
probably  has  not  since  entirely  destroyed,  the  demo- 
cratic simplicity  of  our  youth. 

The  necessity  of  an  institution  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  would  provide  an  advanced  education 
for  the  girls  in  the  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  had 
been  frequently  spoken  of  as  early  as  1888.  Thomas 
Dunlap,  in  particular,  did  much  to  forward  such  a 
project  in  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  controllers 
were  slow  to  come  to  any  definite  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, believing  that  the  experiment  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  should  first  be  thoroughly  tested.  Nor  was 
the  iipportance  of  female  education  rated  very  high 
in  the  general  opinion  forty-five  years  ago.  For  ten 
years  the  idea  of  a  higher  school  for  girls  was  talked 
over  before  any  decisive  measures  were  adopted  look- 
ing to  that  end.  On  the  Ist  of  February,  1848,  a 
normal  school  was  opened  in  the  model  school  build- 
ing, on  Chester  Street^  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  A.  T. 
W.  Wright  as  principal.  One  hundred  and  six  girls 
were  enrolled,  and  were  taught  in  grammar,  history, 
mathematics,  reading,  drawing,  and  writing,  and 
music.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  instruction 
to  each  pupil  was  seventeen  dollars  per  annum.  The 
school  was  not  long  in  becoming  popular,  and  in  the 
year  1858  a  new  building  was  constructed  for  it  on 
Sergeant  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets. 
It  remained  under  Dr.  Wright's  efficient  supervision 
until  the  year  1857,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philip  A.  Cregar.  For  seven  years  this 
gentleman  administered  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
In  January,  1864,  Gkorge  W.  Fetter,  who  has  ever 
since  occupied  the  principal's  chair,  and  who  has 
shown  a  superior  order  of  executive  ability,  came  to 
the  school,  and  under  his  direction  it  has  made  a 


conataot  adr«DC«  in  luefulnefla.  The  bnilding  on 
Sergeant  Street,  soon  after  ProfeaaoT  Fetter's  advent, 
became  cramped,  aa  the  Dumbera  of  pupils  clamoring 
at  evory  examination  for  admimion  became  greatei: 
from  year  to  year;  but  it  was  some  time  before  City 
Councils  could  be  induced  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  a  new  structure.  Indeed,  tbere  were  not  a  few 
people  in  the  community  who  did  not  manifest  the 
moet  friendly  spirit  toward  tbe  institution,  on  account 
of  what  they  regarded  as  ita  tendency  to  provide  merely 
ornamental  education. 

In  the  year  1876,  however,  tbe  objections  against 
makiDg  further  provisions  for  the  school  were  over- 
come, and  daring  tbe  centennial  year  a  handsome 
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ing,  botany,  elocution,  composition,  rhetoric,  lo^c, 
algebra,  physical  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
mathematics,  mythol<%y,  general  history,  drawing, 
physiology,  music,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. Oraduatea  who  wish  to  become  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  remain  in  the  school  for  an  additional  year 
as  poH^g^aduateB,  and  show  by  their  work  in  the 
schools  for  practice,  which  are  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution, that  they  are  able  to  tnuu  and  control  chil- 
dren, and  not  until  they  thus  demonstrate  their  fit- 
ness do  they  receive  certificates  to  t«Bch  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia. 

The  establishment  of  these  two  institutions — the 
Boys'  High  School  and  tbe  Girls'  Normal  School — 
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building  was  erected  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Seven- 
teenth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets.  Tt  was  dedicated 
on  the  80th  of  October,  1876,  with  appropriate  exer- 
ciaea,  consisting  of  a  prayer  by  Bishop  William  Bacon 
Stevens,  and  addresses  by  H.  Hall  Stanton,  Simon 
Orati,  Judge  William  S.  Peirce,  and  Judge  Joseph  T. 
Pratt.  The  building  is  large,  handsome,  and  im- 
posing, accommodates  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
pupils,  and  cost,  including  tbe  lot  and  the  furniture, 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the  present 
time  upwards  of  one  thousand  girls  and  young  ladies 
attend  tbe  Normal  School.  The  course  uf  study  is 
divided  into  a  period  of  four  years,  and  embracee 
etymolt^,  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee,  sew- 


WBS  most  effective  in  dispelling  the  feeling  of  distrust 
with  which  the  public  school  system  was  so  long  re- 
garded up  to  about  184&-&0.  As  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  an  excellent  education  could  be  ob- 
tained for  boys  at  the  public  expense  under  tbe  care 
of  such  instructors  as  Bocbe  and  Hart  and  Kendall, 
parents  who  hitherto  had  been  sending  their  chil- 
dreo  to  "  pay  schools"  or  to  academies,  began  to  per- 
ceive the  growing  advantages  of  the  public  school, 
and  thousands  of  other  people,  who,  with  false  ideas 
about  "  respectability,"  had  been  paying  for  tuition 
for  tbeirchildren  sums  wbiuh  they  could  ill  afford,  were 
not  slow  in  imitating  those  who  were  wealthier.  Thus 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  was,  in 
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1840,  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  and  ten  years  later  it  had  reached  forty -eight  thou- 
sand and  fifty-six,  or  much  more  than  doubled  itself. 

The  efficient  administration  of  Mr.  Dunlap  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  had  lasted  for 
ten  years,  closed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  be  honored  along  with  those  of 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Peter  Hay,  John  Wurtz,  John 
Sergeant,  George  W.  Smith,  Ellis  H.  Yarnall,  G^rge 
M.  Stroud,  Jacob  Lex,  and  other  earnest  workers  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Philadelphia. 
George  M.  Wharton  was  president  of  the  board  from 
1841  to  1844 ;  John  Miller,  from  1844  to  1847 ;  George 
M.  Wharton,  from  1847  to  1850 ;  Daniel  8.  Beideman, 
from  1850  to  1858;  George  M.  Wharton,  from  1858  to 
1854 ;  Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  from  1854  to  1857  ; 
William  J.  Reed,  from  1857  to  1859 ;  Henry  Bumm, 
from  1859  to  1861 ;  Benjamin  M.  Dusenberry,  from 
1861  to  1862 ;  and  Leonard  R.  Fletcher,  from  1862  to 
1864.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  these  men  were 
useful  in  their  positions.  No  other  events  of  strik- 
ing interest  beyond  these  which  we  have  narrated 
occurred  under  their  administration.  Slowly,  grad- 
ually, and  at  times  almost  imperceptibly  the  system 
under  their  charge  continued  from  year  to  year  to  ex- 
tend itself  and  to  become  more  efficient.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  cities  had  before  1860  copied  our 
system  of  dividing  the  schools  into  primary,  secon- 
dary, grammar,  and  high  schools.  In  President  Beide- 
man's  time  began  an  era  of  operation  in  the  building 
of  school-houses  which,  though  for  short  times  checked, 
has  never  since  entirely  ceased,  and  which  has  dotted 
the  city  with  hundreds  of  edifices  that  are  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  accession  of  Edward  Shippen 
to  the  presidency  of  the  board  in  1864,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  five  years  subsequently,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  much  activity  and  original  thought 
in  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Shippen's  reports 
are  perhaps  the  best  written  by  any  of  the  presidents 
after  Vaux  and  Dunlap.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  popular  education.  He  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings. 

The  teachers  never  had  a  warmer  advocate.  He 
was  never  wrong  in  besieging  City  (Councils  for  more 
liberal  appropriations.  He  inveighed  against  the 
"  cramming  process,''  which  after  the  civil  war  first 
b^an  to  attract  attention,  and  through  his  influence 
the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  text- 
books at  home,  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  schools,  was  tried  about  1867.  During  the 
same  year,  in  co-operation  with  Mayor  McMichael, 
he  caused  a  census  of  the  children  in  this  city  to  be 
taken  by  the  police,  and  the  community  was  some- 
what startled  to  discover  that  twenty  thousand  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  did 
not  attend  school  nor  engage  in  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment. This  discovery  had  the  effect  of  starting  a 
cry  fOT  compulsory  education.  In  1867  "senior 
classes" — in  which  an>  advanced  course  of  study  is 


pursued,  approaching  to  some  degree  that  of  the 
High  School  in  its  lower  classes — were  established, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  "  fearful  competi- 
tion to  get  into  the  High  School,"  a  competition 
which  was  said  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  scholar  as  to 
educational  interests  in  general.  In  the  same  year 
the  "  Teachers'  Institute"  was  started  with  nine  hun- 
dred out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  teachers  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  course  of  lectures,  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library,  was  made  its  chief  attraction. 
Mr.  Shippen  was  earnest  in  insisting  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  superintendent,  who  should  assume  direction 
over  all  the  schools  in  Philadelphia.  The  building 
of  some  of  the  first  of  the  many  large  and  neat  brown- 
stone  school -houses  that  adorn  the  city  was  also  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  Mr.  Shippen's  administration. 

The  class  of  men  who  assisted  him  in  the  board 
was  also  superior  to  those  who  had  at  times  controlled 
its  affairs,  not  so  much  by  means  of  their  knowledge 
and  their  standing  as  citizens  as  of  their  influence  in 
ward  politics  and  their  ability  to  manipulate  the  sec- 
tional school  boards  which  chose  them  as  represen- 
tatives in  the  general  board.  This  improvement  was 
brought  about  in  1867,  by  an  act  of  Assembly  which 
vested  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  board  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  which  has 
not  been  abused  by  the  judiciary  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent, although  a  subject  of  criticism  by  those  who  be* 
lieve  that  the  board  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
or  through  some  other  agency  than  the  judicial 
bench.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  during  the 
sixty-six  years  of  its  existence  the  board  has,  consid- 
ering the  large  outlays  of  money  it  has  made,  pre- 
served a  far  better  character  than  has  been  the  case 
with  such  bodies  in  some  other  cities.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
annually,  there  has  hardly  been  for  many  years  past 
even  a  whisper  raised  against  the  integrity  of  the 
board  at  a  time  when  probably  no  other  municipal 
department  has  not  been  to  some  degree  an  object  of 
suspicion.  That  the  city  is  generally  willing  to  sus- 
tain education  and  make  these  outlays  is  not  discon- 
nected with  the  faith  which  they  are  inclined  to  place 
in  most  of  the  controllers. 

A  full  list  of  the  citizens  who,  since  1818,  have 
served  in  this  capacity  is  contained  in  the  following 
names  of  members  of  the  board  between  the  years 
1818  and  1850: 

John  C.  Bfx>wD,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  WlllUm  W.  TIsbM-,  Daniel  B. 
Smith,  Jacob  Juetlce,  Ooraey  Smith,  John  0.  Brown,  Jowph  B.  Noi^ 
bnry,  Benjamin  W.  Rlcharda,  Isaac  W.  Norrln,  Bar.  George  Boyd, 
Cbarlei  Norrle,  John  Steel,  Joseph  Warner,  Andrew  H.  Prerost,  John 
L.  Wolf,  James  Gowen,  Jonathan  Thomas,  Joseph  Boeklns,  Bvan  W. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  John  Oakford,  Morton  McMichael,  Alex.  Parker,  J.  O. 
Hollingsworth,  Henry  ZolUokoffer,  Edward  B.  Garrigaes,  Charles  B. 
Cathrall,  George  M.  Wharton,  George  M.  Justice,  Jonathan  Thomas, 
Jacob  T.  Snyder,  John  R.  Walker,  Andrew  Horton,  Dr.  Thomas  OllTsr 
Goldsmith,  George  Thomas,  Samuel  H.  Traner,  Richard  R.  Spain,  Sam- 
uel English,  William  G.  Vlanagan,  Alexander  Wents,  John  Vonlkrod, 
Charles  V.  Hagner,  Henry  Leech,  George  Emlen,  Jr.,  Mordeoal  L.  Daw- 
son, Isaac  Barton,  Clifford  Smith,  Richard  G.  Lanlng,  William  F.  Ira* 
land,  John  G.  Smith,  James  GRmpbell,  James  R.  Nagley,  Thomas  H. 
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FoniTth,  SMpben  B.  Kingston,  William  Wtotor«  Fimndt  Lyons,  Ptttor 
BMsbo,  AtwBbam  H«18enateln,  Bichard  Vaiiz,  WillUm  Biddlr,  Tbomaa 
S,  floUiDgiworth,  Goorge  II.  Bargin,  H.D.,  Clifford  Smith,  John  Miller, 
Joseph  Tergsr,  Fimnds  Lyons,  John  Bobblni,  Jr.,  Hugh  Olark,  Jacob 
Hsybergsr,  WflHsm  8.  Perot,  Alesander  Browne,  WlllUun  J.  Crans, 
Hngh  O'Dooosll,  Joseph  Yerger,  John  J.  McOohen,  James  J.  Barclay, 
Samael  D.  Paiteraon,  Lewis  GmnHlllat,  Samuel  Grice,  Theodore  Cuyler, 
Alexander  If .  If ecphezson,  Daniel  S.  Befdeman,  John  P.  Gbloord,  Jo- 
seph X.  Manll,  MIohaal  D.  Wateiman,  George  F.  IfoOallraont,  Jacob 
Shearer,  Benjamin  Matthias,  William  Xnglish,  Charles  Thomson  Jones, 
Frwierick  Sorber,  William  J.  Beed,  Philip  N.  Hayner,  George  W. 
Yanghan,  William  Martin,  William  Watson,  M.D.,  James  Peters,  Robert 
Aah,  Pan!  K.  Bnbbs,  Joseph  T.  Meare,  John  8.  Painter,  Charles  C.  Ait- 
kin, Jeese  H.  Flitcraft,  Charles  M.  Sandgram,  Jamee  Patera,  Benry 
Boarsaa,  Perry  W.  Levering,  John  Clouds,  Nathan  Nathans,  William 
H.  Drayton,  Benjamin  Morton,  laaac  Aslimead,  William  Lanelere, 
laaae  Pearaon,  Samuel  C.  Ford,  John  H.  Pagh,  M.D.,  John  H.  Bring- 
bant,  Arthnr  G.  Coffin,  Joseph  Oowperthwalt,  Benjamin  Baker,  Alex- 
ander OreaTee,  TbosMS  J.  Herring,  John  Stellman,  Thomas  J.  Malony, 
and  John  J.  Measy. 

Between  1850  and  1860,  the  following  citizens 
served  in  the  board : 

John  Clayton,  David  H.  Kollook,  T.  K.  Collins,  Thomas  Lewellen, 
Harlaa  Ingram,  William  Clothier,  John  McAvoy,  M.D.,  C.  Campb«ill 
Cot^Mr,  M.D.,  William  B.  B.  Selby,  Nathan  L.  Jones,  Isaac  Leech.  Jr^ 
Joseph  Bneu,  Jacob  C.  Slemmer,  Benjamin  Gasklll,  Edwin  Booth,  D. 
M.  Foot,  M  J>^  Henry  Herbert,  Andrew  Miller,  William  F.  Small,  Wil- 
liam H.  SIckels,  Joaeph  W.  T.  McAllister,  George  P.  Mercer,  Joseph'J. 
Thomas,  Samuel  Aahmead,  William  Curran,  M.D.,  Benjamin  M.  Dnsen- 
berry,  Samuel  Taylor,  Charles  T.  Sutter,  George  P.  Hensey,  Andrew  B. 
Manderaon,  Charles  Cllne,  George  W.  Burr,  Edward  W.  Gorgaa,  Samuel 
8.  WorthmAu,  Spencer  Bobetts,  Benjamin  F.  Warren,  Biohard  B.  Mont- 
gomei7,  Philip  B.  Mingle,  Thomaa  G.  Holllngsworth,  Thomaa  W. 
Marehment,  X.  Harper  JeffriM,  William  Mattbewa,  William  B.  Bald, 
Francia  McManns,  Alfred  W.  Green,  M.D^  Edward  B.  Badger,  Marcua 
A.  DaTis,  Waahington  J.  Jackaon,  Joseph  Beakirt,  John  J.  Keney, 
Thomaa  Baaea,  William  Conn,  Charles  M.  Lukens,  Bobert  F.  Bower, 
Corndins  L.  DeGroot,  Edward  G.  Lee,  Benjamin  H.  Barton,  Aaron  H. 
Burtia,  James  H.  Wataon,  Cbarles  Frishmuth,  Leonard  B.  Fletcher,  Jo- 
seph M.  Hancock,  Oomellns  Baker,  William  H.  Trinick,  John  Conroy, 
M«D^  Charles  J.  Wister,  Jr^  Thomas  W.  Dnffleld,  John  B.  Angney, 
M.D^  C.  8.  Himmelwrlght,  Stephen  Farrand,  John  Fry,  Aaron  B.  Ivlns, 
John  Hnnaworth,  Henry  Bumm,  John  Houaton,  Adam  Sbetzline,  Paul  B. 
Garter,  Edwin  McOalla,  B.  Q.  Shelmerdine,  Thomaa  Haig,  Adam  Mar- 
tin, Michael  BIynn,  John  Bittanhouae,  William  H.  Fliteraft 

The  following  citizens  have  been  members  of  the 
board  at  various  times  since  1860,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  above  named  who  were  appointed  before  that 
year: 


B.  Smith,  William  N.  Thdall.  Cbarlea  Welah,  Thomaa  Fitsgerald, 
Chartea  A.  Ycager,  George  Inman  BichA,  Joseph  B.  Smith,  James  8. 
Chamben,  Edwin  MoCalla,  Lewis  Bitting,  Thomaa  Wood,  WlllUm  H. 
Gomlnger,  William  Adamaon,  George  W.  Stall,  Darld  Wallace,  Cbarlea 
W.  Zimmerman,  John  Holland,  Jamea  Freeborn,  L.  B.  Fletcher,  Daniel 
WItham,  John  MoflTat,  Frederick  Yandegrlft,  Jamea  8.  Stewart,  Bobert 
W.  BlCohle,  Joaeph  Cooper,  John  F.  Belaterling,  John  B.  Green,  Thomaa 
Pbtlar,  David  Mnrtha,  William  C.  Hainea,  Jamea  Leea,  Nathan  HUles, 
William  F.  Cooper,  Jonathan  Boberta,  George  W.  Nebinger,  M.D.,  P.  A. 
Fagen,  Bobert  Palethorp,  John  Noble,  Edward  Shippen,  Bobert  W. 
Coahman.  William  M.  Levick,  William  O.  Kline,  Andrew  BroHy.  Edward 
Holt,  M.  McGeoy,  Jamea  W.  Fletcher,  Patrick  Dnff^,  Charles  Abel,  De 
Witt  O.  Moore,  G.  A.  Hofhnan,  Joseph  H.  Hookey,  Louis  F.  Linde,  Jose|ih 
GroQt,  James  N.  Marka,  William  F.  Boucher,  Abraham  Tsylor,  Jamea  H. 
Gaw,  Lewla  Elkln,  Samnel  Scheide,  John  W.  Clark,  Henry  Mclntyre, 
James  McMansa,  James  Milligan,  Jr.,  Joseph  Mullinsanx,  Norrii  J. 
Hofltaian,  Fmncia  W.  Gets,  Samnel  8.  Money,  Jamea  J.  Beville,  Jacob 
Reed,  M.  Hall  Stanton,  William  8.  Elder,  Henry  Binwechter,  Charlea  W. 
Ctorigan,  Waahington  L.  Bladen,  W.  El  wood  Bowan,  A.  8.  Jenka,  Lewia 
0.  Cassidy,  M.  B.  Harria,  John  Samuel,  John  Price  Wetherill,  Jamea  8. 
Hinkel,  Albert  0.  Boberta,  Henry  C.  Hickok,  Stephen  Taylor,  Stephen 
H.  Smith,  Edward  Armstrong,  John  G.  Brenner,'  Jamea  H.  MacBride, 
Oiarlea  Harmer,  Daniel  Steinmeta,  Charles  F.  Abbott,  P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
William  B.  Stephens,  William  Ridings,  D.  Weatherly,  B,  W.  Downing, 


Samael  Waksling,  John  J.  Hartman,  James  Long,  Thomas  B.  Davis,  B.  J. 
Lehman,  William  J.  Gillingham,  Thomaa  A.  Fahy,  James  8.  Whitney, 
Louia  Wagner,  Richardaon  L.  Wright,  M.P.  Hutcblnaon,  John  Shedden, 
Jamea  Nlchol,  Leander  M.  Jonea,  Alexander  Adaire,  John  L.  Stewart, 
John  M.  Campbell,  Simon  Grata,  Charles  8.  Austin,  George  W.  Cox,  Wil- 
liam J.  Pollock,  William  J.  ColUday,  Edward  T.  Steel,  Thomaa  Ken- 
nedy, William  F.  Miller,  Edward  Lewla,  John  Fltzpatrlck,  Jamea  J. 
Cooper,  George  F.  Barker,  William  Gulager,  Jamea  Pollock,  Henry 
8.  Godahali,  laaae  A.  Sheppard,  William  M.  Smith,  Samuel  T.  Child, 
Jamea  Y.  Watson,  Jamea  Hughea,  Joseph  C.  Fergnaon,  Andrew  M. 
Spa  ngler. 

A  most  valuable  assistant  to  these  men  for  thirty- 
six  years  has  been  Henry  W.  Halliwelly  who  entered 
their  service  in  1848,  who,  in  1865,  was  made  chief 
secretary,  and  who  is  closely  identified  with  the  cause 
of  educational  progress  in  this  community. 

M.  Hall  Stanton  was  president  of  the  board  from 
1870  down  to  the  end  of  ^e  year  1876,  and  his  admin- 
istration, although  not  so  fertile  in  original  ideas  as 
was  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  in  the  main  progres- 
sive and  beneficial.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Long, 
who  remained  in  the  office  for  two  years,  and  who  was 
replaced  in  January,  1879,  by  Edward  T.  Steel,  who 
has  thus  far  performed  his  duties  with  a  rigor  and 
intelligence  which  promise  to  be  productive  of  much 
good.  During  these  three  administrations  a  generous 
reception  has  been  given  to  every  new  idea  that  has 
been  advanced  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the  useful- 
ness of  the  public  schools.  In  1875  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  offered  to  furnish  the  city  with  forty 
free  scholarBhipe  in  its  scientific  departments,  and 
pupils  of  our  free  schools  now  found  an  opportunity 
to  complete  their  education  in  that  fine  institution  of 
learning.  The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  also 
receives  ten  female  pupils  each,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Museum  and  School  of  Art  has  likewise  estab- 
lished five  free  scholarships  for  the  city.  The  Night 
School  for  Artisans,  which  was  opened  by  Professor 
Rich^,  in  the  High  School  building,  in  November, 
1879,  has  afforded  many  young  men  an  excellent 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts. 

For  many  years,  dating  from  Mr.  Shippen's  admin- 
istration, the  necessity  of  a  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools  has  been  frequently  urged  upon 
the  board ;  but  it  was  not  until  1882  that  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  city  were  willing  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose.  They  then  agreed  to  lay  aside 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  with  which  the  board  could 
beg^n  the  organization  of  such  a  department  of  super- 
intendence. It  was  contended  that  the  schools  were 
without  systematic  organization,  that  they  were  not 
managed  according  to  a  fixed  standard  of  regulations, 
and  that  the  teachers  in  particular  needed  supervision 
by  an  instructor  of  the  largest  experience  as  well  as 
thorough  technical  knowledge.  After  much  scrutiny 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  number  of  candidates  for  the 
position.  Professor  James  McAlister,  then  engaged  at 
Milwaukee  in  a  similar  capacity,  was  called  upon  to 
accept  the  place,  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  gradually  establish  a  ref- 
ormation of  the  system  of  education,  which  will  bring 
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it  np  to  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in" 
the  modern  training  of  youth. 

The  city's  appropriations  for  its  schools  have  for 
some  years  past  averaged  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars each  year — a  figure  which,  in  the  time  of  Roberts 
Vaux  or  Thomas  Dunlap,  would  perhaps  have  caused 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  common  schools  to 
stand  aghast.  Indeed,  this  is  three  times  as  much 
money  as  was  appropriated  for  this  object  a  period  so 
comparatively  recent  as  the  opening  of  the  civil  war. 
While  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  number  of  pupils 
has  increased  twenty-fold,  the  amount  of  expenses 
has  increased  nearly  fifty-fold.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  pupils,  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions, and  the  general  population  of  the  city  at  vari- 
ous periods  during  the  past  sixty-four  years : 

T«r.  Popll..   ^ISKS^  ^-'- 

1820 6^9  922,068  137,0»7 

1830 5^71  32,100  188,861 

1840 23,192  126,710  268,037 

1860 48,056  366,361  406,762 

I860 63,630  612,014  668,034 

1870 82,891  1,197,901  678,000 

1876 95,662  1,634,663  800,fK)0 

1882 103,702  1,629,167  900,000 

The  scholars  are  divided  among  the  schools  in  the 
following  order:  Normal  and  High  Schools,  1639; 
grammar  schools,  16,124 ;  secondary  schools,  28,483 ; 
and  primary  schools,  57,606.  The  total  number  of 
schools  is  about  470,  and  the  total  number  of  teach- 
ers about  2200.  The  warrants  drawn  for  teachers' 
salaries  amount  to  about  elieven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually.  This  does  not  indicate  a  very  high 
average  salary  for  each  teacher,  and  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  President  Steel  remarked  *'  that  a  woman 
who  is,  in  &ct,  capable  of  directing  the  work  of  a  pri- 
mary school  should  receive  a  maximum  salary  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  is  a  satire."  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  average  cost  of  the  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  including  the  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
is  less  than  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  children  in  Philadelphia  who  do  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  who  are 
not  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  pupils,  and  that  but 
comparatively  few  of  this  large  number  are  attend- 
ants at  private  schools.  How  to  get  at  this  ignorant 
mass  of  the  population  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
"  When  we  can  begin  training  in  the  kindergarten,'' 
said  President  Steel,  in  a  recent  report,  "continue 
it  in  excellent  primary  schools,  through  grammar 
schools,  embracing  thorough  manual  instruction,  and 
complete  it  with  a  course  in  a  high  school  combining 
a  school  of  technology,  we  may  feel  that  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  city." 

The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  is  known  as 
the  First  School  Division  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  each  ward  in  the  city  is  a  school  district.  The 
voters  of  each  ward  elect  three  citizens  each  year  as 


directors  of  public  schools.  They  must  have  ,the 
same  qualifications  as  State  senators,  and  reside  in  the 
ward  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

In  addition  to  the  directors  aforesaid,  there  is  a 
Board  of  Public  Education,  composed  of  one  person 
from  each  ward,  known  as  controller  of  public  schools, 
and  appointed  by  the  Ck>urt  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
each  controller  is  a  member  of  the  ward  Board  of 
School  Directors  from  which  he  is  appointed,  and  he 
must  have  the  qualification  of  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

The  controllers  of  the  public  schools  determine 
upon  the  number  of  school-houses  which  shall  be 
erected  or  established  in  every  section,  and  limit  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  establishing  every  such 
school-house.  They  have  the  power  to  establish  a 
model  school,  in  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
sectional  schools,  or  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  They  also  have  power  to  provide  such  suit- 
able books  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  belonging  to  the  different  schools  within 
the  First  District.  They  have  the  general  superinten- 
dence over  all  the  schools  established  in  the  said  dis- 
trict, and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
own  government,  and  for  the  general  regulations  of 
the  district,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  They  also 
appoint  a  secretary. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  said  controllers  to  examine  all 
accounts  of  moneys  disbursed  in  erecting,  establish- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  several  schools  established 
within  the  district. 

The  said  controllers  meet  at  least  quarterly,  and  call 
special  meetings  whenever  the  same  may  be  deemed 
expedient.  They  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  publish  a  statement,  in  the  month  of 
February  in  every  year,  of  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture, and  of  the  number  of  children  educated  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  said  controllers  are  authorized,  whenever  they 
shall  think  proper,  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
money  expended  in  the  establishment  and  support  of 
these  schools  is  provided  for  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  directed  by  law  with  respect  to  the  other 
public  schools  in  said  district. 

Five  members  of  the  controllers  of  public  schools 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  making  of  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money  and  the  transaction  of  business  generally,  with 
this  exception :  that  no  order  for  the  payment  of  money 
shall  be  made  at  any  special  meeting  of  the  board 
unless  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  be  present 

The  controllers,  from  time  to  time,  when  required 
by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  furnlBh 
such  reports  touching  the  condition  and  management 
of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  practiced  therein,  as  he  may  deem 
useful  for  the  advancement  of  the  system  of  general 
education  in  the  State. 

They  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  such  of 
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the  pablic  schools  in  the  said  district  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  be  opened  at  night,  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  of  each  and  eyery  year,  for 
the  instruction  of  male  adults. 

They  also  have  and  possess  power  to  confer  aca- 
demical d^^ees  in  the  arts  upon  graduates  of  the 
Central  High  School,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  same  and  like  power  to  confer  degrees,  honorary 
and  otherwise,  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

And  the  controllers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  First 
School  District  of  Pennsylvania  establish  a  system  for 
the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  all  persons  who 
may  desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
said  district,  the  said  examinations  to  be  held  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  under  such  system,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  the  said  controllers  shall  adopt. 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  appoints  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  who  has  general  supervision 
of  the  schools. 

The  said  directors,  for  every  section  respectively, 
have  power  to  erect  and  establish  so  many  schools  in 
their  respective  sections  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  said  controllers,  and  appoint  teachers,  and  pro- 
vide all  things  necessary  for  maintaining  and  con- 
ductiog  the  schools  in  their  respective  sections,  and 
superintend  and  direct  the  said  schools  respectively. 
And  the  directors  of  every  section  respectively  meet 
at  least  monthly,  and  keep  regular  minutes  of  their 
proceedings,  and  the  said  directors  of  every  section 
respectively  divide  themselves  into  as  many  com- 
mittees as  there  may  be  schools  established  as  afore- 
said in  the  particular  section,  so  that  every  committee 
may  have  the  management  of  one  school  only ;  and 
the  said  committees  also  keep  regular  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  and  report  or  exhibit  their  minutes 
to  the  directors  of  the  section  whenever  required  by 
the  said  directors  so  to  do.  And  the  directors  of  every 
section  report  the  state  of  all  the  schools  within  the 
section  every  six  months  to  the  controllers  aforesaid. 
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I 


980 
321 

6,966  7,604 
828     1,628 

3,164    2,986 


TotaU 61,000 


And  all  the  directors  of  the  public  schools  within  the 
said  district  perform  their  duties  without  any  pecu- 
niary compensation,  and  during  their  term  of  service 
are  exempted  from  serving  as  jurors,  arbitrators,  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  or  managers  of  the  almshouse,  and, 
except  in  time  of  war,  from  militia  duty. 

School  properties  belonging  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  31st  of  December,  1882 : 


Buildings. 


Boys'  High  School 

Girls'  Normal  School 

First  Section 

Second  Section 

Third  Section 

Fourth  Section 

Fifth  Section » 

Sixth  Section 

Serenth  Section 

Rlghth  Section 

Ninth  Section 

Tenth  Section 

Klerenth  Section 

Twelfth  Section 

Thirteenth  Section 

Fourteenth  Section 

Fifteenth  Section 

Sixteenth  Section 

SeTenteenth  Section 

Eighteenth  Section 

Nineteenth  Section 

Twentieth  Section 

Twenty 'flrst  Section 

Twenty-second  Section... 

Twenty -third  Section 

Twenty-fourth  Section... 

Twenty-fifth  Section 

Twenty-sixth  Section 

Twenty-scTenth  Section.. 
Twenty-eighth  Section... 
Twenty-ninth  Section..^ 

Thirtieth  Section 

Thirty-first  Section...^... 


S50,000 

176,000 

186,000 

100,600 

123,000 

106,000 

100,000 

76,000 

127.000 

86.0U0 

80,000 

118.000 

86,000 

71,000 

84,000 

148,600 

206,000 

82,600 

70,000 

131,000 

166,000 

161,000 

112,000 

219,600 

112,000 

'834,000 

178,700 

110,000 

166,600 

170,600 

176,600 

97,000 

82,000 


Lots.       Furniture. 


$100,000 
70,000 
82,624 
42,900 
46.000 
43,666 
60,000 
62,799 
76,332 
60,000 
63,600 
60,316 
61,199 
41,666 
42,760 
89,466 
81,999 
64,600 
81,607 
60,149 
82,260 
87,166 
47,899 
74,832 
38,000 
83,933 
74,460 
62,833 
78,499 
69,600 
67,632 
64,433 
40,000 


Totals. 


$4,186,200  i  $2,0(0,809 


$10,000 

80,000 

13,000 

9,600 

10,300 

10,400 

7,000 

4,000 

0,060 

4,860 

7,000 

6,660 

6,660 

6,760 

4,900 

9,300 

18,200 

6,200 

6,000 

10,800 

14,060 

12,400 

0,600 

11,660 

8,660 

13,660 

127700 

7,800 

0,260 

11,300 

'  11,000 

7,800 

7,600 


$160,000 
276,000 
286,624 
162,900 
178,300 
169,066 
167,000 
141,700 
211,388 
149,860 
169,600 
183,966 
142,849 
118,416 
131,660 
247,266 
300,199 
143,200 
107,607 
191,060 
262,300 
860,666 
169,499 
906,888 
168,660 
881,688 
266.860 
170,633 
24:i,260 
241.300 
264,132 
169,283 
129,600 


I>educt  principal  of  groand-rsDts,  $22,269 


Net  ralue  of  properties $6,170,760 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
belonging,  number  admitted,  number  promoted,  num- 
ber left,  and  average  attendance  during  the  year 
1882: 


mber  of  Pupils  belonfr- 
9  the  School  at  the  Be- 
ng  of  the  Tear. 

mber  of  Pupils  admitted 
during  the  Ynx. 

imber  promoted  during 
ear  to  a  Higher  School. 

mber  of  Po|rf]s  left  who 
not  promoted  to  a  Higher 
)i  during  the  Tear. 

imber  of  Pupils  belong- 
i  the  end  of  the  Tear. 

erage  Number  of  Pupils 
glng  during  the  Tear. 

srage  Attendance  during 
ear,  Including  the  Slclc. 

srage  Attendance  during 
ear,  excluding  the  Slclc. 

**: 

Sil 

»: 

^1 

<  « 

<• 

e" 

1 

•5 

671 

1,639 

1,495 

1,610 

a^ 

1,488 

622 

1,476 

326 

121 

38 

92 

321 

326 

312 

260 

14,618 

9,360 

666 

8,763 

14,469 

16,442 

14,316 

13,107 

1.762 

1,473 

44 

736 

2,466 

2,426 

2,182 

2,032 

6.006 

2.9:i6 

20 

2,672 

6,160 

6,966 

4,934 

4,631 

24,906 

18,786 

6,633 

12,177 

24.982 

26,338 

23,361 

21,474 

1,980 

1,379 

47 

1,199 

2,113 

2,086 

1,863 

1,667 

61,472 

36,894 

11,279 

26,416 
61,614 

61,672 

60,226 

44,926 

40,112 
84,748 

102,867 

71,671 

18,612 

103,702 

• 

103,302 

93,304 
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ins.  ohviH  PMiii. 

1836.  WIlllUD  Pltnol. 

The  VniTmity  of  PonwylTania.'— The  history 
of  the  Uoivenity  of  PeaiiBjrlvaDik  begins  with  the 
foundstion  of  mn  academy  and  charily  xchool,  out  of 
which  the  preaeal  organ ization  has  grotm.  As  early 
aa  1743,  BenjamiD  Franklin  saw  the  need  and  pro- 
posed the  ettafaliahmeDt  of  snch  an  academy,  and  also 
recognised  in  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters  one  whom  he 
believed  eepecially  fitted  for  its  head.  Finding  him- 
aelf  unable  to  secure  the  desired  co-operation,  and  his 
attention  being  absorbed  io  the  disturbed  condition 


of  public  atfaira  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  matter  was  dropped  until  1749.  He 
then  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Pro- 
posals Relative  to  the  Education  of  Touth  in  Penn- 
sylvania," wbich  attracted  much  attention,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who 
charged  themselves  with  the  execa^on  of  the  plan. 
It  consisted  of  the  following  persona  : 

BraJiBlB  rruklln.pnaldiiDli  Wlllluzi  Colsmui,  Inuonr ;  JimM 
LiWU.TbomuLiiwnDca,  WlUlun  Allin.Jobn  Iii|1li,  Tench  rrandi, 
WllllMa  Mul«n,  Uojd  Zukuj,  Bomusl  KcCall.  Jr.,  JoHph  Tumor, 
Tlunu  LHeh,  PhlntH  Bood,  Abnbau  Tarlor,  Thomu  HopklnKm, 
Jgriini  Uaddoi.  WIllluD  SlilppcD.  Bobtn  Bmluill,  Ptaltip  Btdr, 
ChulM  WIlllBf,  Blebud  FtUn.  ThWDH  Bood,  WllUam  Plunutod, 
Tbonu  WhIU. 


These  gentlemen  signed  articles  of  aaeociatioD  in 
November,  1749,  and  enbacribed  among  themselvea 
over  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  propoeed  school. 
There  was  at  that  time  "  the  new  building"  in  Phila' 
delpbia  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  needs  on  Fourth 
Street,  below  Mulberry  Street  (now  Arch  Street).  It 
had  been  built  primarily  aa  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
especial  use  of  the  celebrated  Whitefield  whenever 
he  might  vinit  the  city,  bnt  also  to  serve  as  a  charity 
school,  and  was  held  by  trustees  for  that  purpose 
under  the  original  subscription.  These  trusteea  fotind 
tfaemselvee  embarrassed  by  a  heavy  debt  upon  the 
property  with  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  it,  and 
very  readily  consented  to  tranaEar  it  to  the  academy 
on  condition  of  a  charity  school  being  made  part  of 
the. scheme,  and  of  Hr.  Whitefield  and  others  being 
permitted  its  occasional  use  for  preaching.  Inl7Slthe 
academy  formally  entered  upon  the  property,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Peteispreacbingadedicatory  sermon.  There 
were  three  schools,  the  English,  the  Mathematical, 
and  the  Latin,  each  under  a  master,  with  a  sufficient 
Qumber  of  ushers  and  tutors,  the  head  master  having 
the  title  of  rector.  A  charity  school,  elementary  in 
its  character,  was  also  maintained.* 

The  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  soon  induced  the 
trustees  to  apply  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted 
them  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  under  the  date 
July  IS,  1753,  as  "The  Tmstees  of  the  Academy  and 
Charitebte  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania." 
The  Rev,  William  Smith,  afterward  so  prominent  in 
the  a&irs  of  the  college  and  of  the  province,  was 
added  to  the  steff  of  instructora,  and  so  enlarged  the 
curriculam  by  the  resonrces  of  his  learning  and  en- 
ergy that  the  academy  became  practically  equivalent 
to  a  college.  An  additional  charter  was  therefore 
granted  by  the  proprietors  June  16,  1765,  changing 
the  title  into  that  of  "  The  Trusteea  of  the  College, 
Academy,  and  Chariteble  School  of  Philadelphia," 
and  conferring  upon  them  all  the  powers  which  are 
usually  attached  to  such  a  title.  The  collie  and  the 
academy  were  closely  related.  The  same  professors 
taught  in  each,  and  they  were  in  fact  but  higher  and 
lower  departments  of  one  school.  In  the  college 
there  were  but  three  clasaee,  freshman,  jnnior,  and 
senior,  and  the  course  was  one  of  three  years.  There 
were  five  professors,  one  of  whom  was  provost  and 
rector  of  tbe  academy,  another  vice-provost.  The 
I  first  commencement  was  held  May  17,  1757,  when 
'  Paul  Jackson,  Jacob  Duch£,  Francis  Hopkinson, 
Samuel  Magaw,  Hugh  Williamson,  James  Latta,  aod 
John  Morgan  received  tbe  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Tbe  eminence  afterward  attained  by  these  young  men 
was  a  good  augury  of  tbe  influence  and  fame  of  the 
incipient  college. 

In  1762  an  additional  building  was  erected,  nearer 
to  Arch  Street,  and  devoted  partly  to  dormitories  for 
tbe  use  of  students,  who  now  b^an  to  come  in  from 
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even  the  remotest  colonies.  In  1768  there  were  nearly 
four  hundred  students  in  attendance  upon  the  col- 
lege and  its  subordinate  schools,  an  evidence  in  those 
days  of  an  unusual  prosperity  and  success.  The  first 
proTost,  Dr.  William  Smith,  was  a  man  of  rare  abili- 
ties  and  unbonnded  activity.  Not  hesitating  to  take 
part  in  the  political  contests  of  the  time,  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Legislature,  and  for  a  time  taaght 
his  classes  in  the  common  jail,  to  which  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  resort,  until  he  was  released  on 
his  claim  for  an  appeal  in  person  to  the  king.  Pro- 
ceeding to  England  for  this  purpose,  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  honors  by  the  bishops  and  others 
in  authority,  and  had  conferred  npon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Such  an  interest  was  created  by  him  in  England  that 
when,  in  1761,  the  trustees  found  themselves  seriously 
embarrassed  in  prosecuting  the  extended  work  of  the 
college,  it  was  determined  to  send  him  again  to  Eng- 
land to  solicit  contributions  for  an  endowment.  At 
the  same  time  a  similar  effort  was  resolved  on  by 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York.  The 
two  commissioners  reached  England  at  the  same 
time,  and  wisely  concladed  to  unite  their  efforts  and 
to  share  the  proceeds.  Procuring  from  the  king, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  circular  letter  to  all  churches  in  the  king- 
doms, "  they  divided  the  land  between  them,"  and 
making  numerous  collections,  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  Teiy  considerable  endowment  for  each  college.  At 
the  time  of  the  transmission  of  this  fund  a  most  kind 
and  friendly  letter  was  sent  by  the  archbishop,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  liberal 
and  unsectarian  principles  on  which  the  institution 
had  formerly  been  conducted  would  be  adhered  to 
for  all  time.  In  their  gratitude  at  the  reception  of 
the  endowment  the  trustees  adopted  as  a  standing 
reeolution  a  declaration  of  these  principles  in  the 
strongest  possible  language.  By  a  most  singular  and 
perverse  misconception  this  action  was  seized  upon 
by  a  Legislature  politically  hostile  to  the  provost  and 
faculty  as  a  '*  narrowing  of  the  foundation,"  and  made 
in  1779  the  pretext  for  an  unjust  confiscation  of  all 
the  rights  and  properties  of  the  college,  which  were 
transferred  to  a  new  organization,  called  in  its  char- 
ter the  trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  trustees  of  the  college  made  a 
good  fight  for  their  rights,  but,  unfortunately,  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  then  absent  as  minister  to  France, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  property, 
while  still  maintaining  their  organization  and  carry- 
ing on,  to  the  best  of  their  now  straitened  ability, 
the  several  schools.  The  new  University  organized 
its  faculties,  both  in  arts  and  medicine,  and  for  a  few 
years  the  rival  and  hostile  institutions  struggled  on 
side  by  side  with  necessarily  indifferent  success.  In 
1789  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the  former  to  be 
altogether  unjust,  and  restoring  the  trustees  of  the 
college  then  surviving  to  all  their  former  rights  and 


properties,  only  exempting  the  University  from  ac- 
countability for  income  rightly  expended  in  lawful 
purposes.  This  was  after  Franklin's  return,  and  doubt- 
less largely  owing  to  his  influence.  In  1791  the 
wretched  struggle  for  existence  of  the  two  separate 
schools  was  ended  by  an  amicable  union,  each  con- 
tributing twelve  members  of  its  board  to  form  a  new 
one,  which  was  then  incorporated  and  vested  with 
the  rights  and  properties  of  each,  under  the  name 
"The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 
The  Oovemor  of  the  State  was  ex  officio  the  president 
of  the  board.  The  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine  were, 
as  far  as  possible,  taken  equally  from  the  former  fac- 
ulties, but  enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  opposition  to 
Dr.  Smith  prevailed  to  prevent  his  being,  as  he  had 
the  right  to  be,  made  professor  and  elected  provost. 
He  was  quietly  disposed  of  by  tbe  grant  for  one  year 
of  the  provost's  house,  the  settlement  of  debts  due 
him,  and  the  grant  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
for  life.  Dr.  John  Ewing  was  elected  provost,  and 
Dr.  John  Andrews  vice-provost  It  would  be  impos- 
sible in  this  brief  sketch  to  give  in  detail  the  succes- 
sion of  able  professors  and  provosts  whose  labors  sus- 
tained and  increased  the  reputation  of  tbe  University, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  succession  of  the 
latter  to  the  list  appended  to  this  article.  For  a  few 
years  the  old  premises  on  Fourth  Street,  several  times 
enlarged  and  improved,  continued  to  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  the  college,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that, 
with  the  increased  ability  of  the  community  to  main- 
tain liberal  education,  larger  accommodations  would 
be  needed. 

In  1791  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  purchased 
the  property  extending  from  Chestnut  to'  Market 
Streets,  and  from  Ninth  Street  west  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  feet,  and  proceeded  to  erect  thereon  a  house 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia 
being  then  the  seat  of  government,  and  Washington  in 
the  Presidential  chair.  By  the  time  the  spacious  and 
substantial  edifice  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Adams  had  become 
President.  When  the  building  was  finished  it  was  ten- 
dered by  Governor  Mifflin,  by  direction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  President  Adams  at  a  fair  rental.  Mr.  Adams 
declined  the  offer,  and  the  State  was  led  with  the  prop- 
erty on  its  hands.  In  1800  the  property  was  offered  at 
publicsaleon  the  steps  of  the  old  London  Coffee-House, 
at  Front  and  Market  Streets  (taken  down  in  1883), 
and  was  purchased  by  the  University  for  the  sum  of 
forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  less 
than  half  its  original  cost.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
advance  made  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  in 
1874  the  property  was  sold  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a  site 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  post-office  building.  A  part 
of  the  Fourth  Street  property  was  sold  to  enable  the 
trustees  to  purchase  the  new  property,  and  after  exten- 
sive alterations  the  schools  were  removed  to  their  new 
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quarters  in  1802.  In  1829  the  President's  house  was 
taken  down  altogether,  and  two  plain  but  symmetrical 
buildings  erected  on  the  somewhat  eztensire  lot  of 
ground,  leaving  a  broad  middle  space  between  them, 
— one  for  the  collegiate  and  one  for  the  medical  de- 
partment,— and  in  these  they  prospered  and  flourished 
until  the  present  property  in  West  Philadelphia  was 
acquired,  and  buildings  suited  to  the  greatly-enlarged 
needs  of  the  several  departments  were  there  erected. 
During  all  these  years  there  was  a  slow  but  steady 
progress  in  the  direction  of  enlarged  facilities  and  a 
wider  range  of  instruction.  Until  1810  the  course  of 
study  in  the  department  of  arts  covered  three  years, 
and  the  classes  were  styled  senior,  junior,  and  fresh- 
man. In  that  year  the  course  was  extended  to  four 
years,  and  the  additional  class  thus  created  was 
called  the  sophomore.  From  time  to  time  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  establishment  of  new  chairs 
or  new  departments,  some  of  which  failed  to  meet 
the  expectation  of  their  projectors,  and  were  finally 
abandoned ;  but  every  experiment  was  suggestive  of 
and  leading  to  the  wise  classification  of  studies  and 
establishment  of  definite  courses  which  has  at  last 
been  reached,  with  a  certainty  of  the  correctness  of 
the  general  scheme  and  ample  provision  for  the  en- 
largement of  each  as  necessity  shall  arise.  The  steps 
by  which  permanent  results  have  been  attained  may 
be  indicated  by  the  following  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  various  departments  now  existing. 

The  department  of  arts  begins,  of  course,  with  the 
charter  erecting  the  academy  into  a  college,  and  its 
history  is  coeval  throughout  with  that  of  college  and 
university. 

The  department  of  medicine  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
William  8hippen,  who  had  privately  been  instructing 
pupils  in  anatomy  as  early  as  1762,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  return  to  this  country  of  Dr.  John  Morgan, 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  college,  who  had 
pursued  an  extensive  course  of  medical  studies  in 
Europe,  that  the  project  was  carried  into  efiect.  In 
1765  the  department  was  formally  organized,  with 
Dr.  Morgan  as  its  efficient  head,  and  the  first  medical 
commencement  was  held  June  21,  1768,  when  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon 
ten  gentlemen,  the  first  medical  graduates  in  America. 
Under  the  succession  of  distinguished  men  who,  for 
more  than  a  century,  have  made  Philadelphia  illus- 
trious as  a  centre  of  medical  learning,  this  depart- 
ment has  ever  maintained  the  foremost  place  among 
the  institutions  for  medical  education  in  this  country. 
Bival  schools  have  grown  up  around  it,  and  in  some 
years  even  exceeded  it  in  the  number  of  graduates 
sent  forth,  but  have  never  obtained  the  reputation 
and  standing  of  the  University.  In  recent  years 
radical  changes  in  the  system  of  teaching,  the  intro- 
duction of  many  subordinate  subjects  of  instruction 
under  skillful  specialists,  vastly  enlarged  facilities 
for  laboratory  work,  and  a  marked  increase  both  in 
the  requirements  for  entrance  on  the  course,  as  well 


as  in  the  length  of  the  course,  were  found  necessary, 
and  all  these  made  to  coincide  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  ample  and  well-equipped  buildings  erected  on  the 
new  grounds  in  West  Philadelphia.  Not  only  has  the 
department  kept  pace  with  the  developments  of  med- 
ical science  in  its  own  growth,  it  has  been  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  creation  of  the  auxiliary  dental,  hospital, 
and  veterinary  departments,  each  of  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  due  order. 

The  department  of  law  originated  in  1790,  when 
James  Wilson  was  elected  professor  of  Law,  an  office 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  on  the  establishment  of 
the  University,  but  met  with  so  little  encouragement 
that  for  many  years  it  was  completely  dormant.  In 
1817  it  had  a  brief  revival  under  Professor  Charles 
W.  Hara,  and  then  again  ceased  to  have  active  exist- 
ence until  1850,  wheft  it  was  revived  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Sharswood,  under  whom  it  grew  rapidly  into 
importance. 

As  now  organized,  it  is  a  most  efficient  and  useful 
school  of  law,  and  its  graduates  are  recognised  by  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia  as  competent  for  admission  to 
the  bar. 

The  auxiliary  department  of  medicine  was  founded 
in  1865  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Wood,  who  provided  for  its  maintenance  during  his 
lifetime  and  its  endowment  after  his  death.  It  gives 
instruction  in  branches  collateral  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  not  included  in  any  regular  medical  course, 
and  yet  believed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  thorough  education  of  the  physician.  Its  teach- 
ing is  so  distributed  as  to  supplement  and  harmonize 
with  both  the  curriculum  in  medicine  and  several  of 
the  courses  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School. 

The  department  of  science  is  the  outgrowth  of 
various  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
grafting modem  science  upon  the  old  curriculum  of 
arts.  For  many  years  it  sufficed  that  chairs  of  math- 
ematics, physics,  and  chemistry  should  exist  in  the 
department  of  arts.  But  the  vast  growth  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  the  demands  of  the  age  for  special 
teaching  in  them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  first  a 
school  of  natural  science,  then  of  a  school  of  mines, 
and  finally  to  a  more  comprehensive  scheme,  under  . 
the  name  of  the  department  of  science.  A  large  en- 
dowment having  been  provided  for  this  department 
by  the  will  of  the  late  John  Henry  Towne,  in  1872 
the  name  "Towne  Scientific  School"  was  conferred 
upon  it.  Its  course  was  extended  to  the  period  of  five 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  the  student 
is  required  to  elect  one  out  of  six  parallel  courses  in 
the  various  subdivisions  of  science,  to  which  bis  at- 
tention will  be  given  for  the  remaining  three.  These 
courses  are:  I.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy ;  II.  G^logy  and  Mining ;  III.  Civil 
Engineering;  IV.  Mechanical  Engineering;  V.  Draw- 
ing and  Architecture ;  VI.  Studies  preparatory  to  the 
Study  of  Medicine.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  as  the  fields  of  science 
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ue  farther  explored,  and  their  thorough  culture  mtj 
demand  ezGluaive  attention. 

The  department  of  music  was  established  in  1877, 
and  is  a  achool  for  advaoced  student*  who  desire  to 
add  to  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  perform  music  a 
scientific  acquaintance  with  harmony  and  counter- 
point. The  preparation  of  an  original  musical  com- 
poaition,  as  well  as  a  rigid  examination  on  the 
principlee  of  music,  are  euseutial  to  graduation  as 
Bachelor  of  Mnaic.  The  school  has  never  been  large, 
but  ita  gradnatee  hsTe  given  proof  of  its  efficiency 
in  teaching  the  proroonder  branches  of  musical  study. 

The  department  of  deatiHtry,  established  in  1878, 

was  a  neceeaary  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  oral 

science  as  collateral  with  that  of  medicine.    Closely 

connected  with  the 


the  bme  of  the  University  throi^h  the  influence  of 
its  graduates  in  their  chosen  sphere.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  the  University  library  posacsaw  the 
most  complete  collection  of  works  on  Bnance  and 
political  economy  that  is  known  to  exlsL 

The  department  of  philosophy,  o^taoiied  in  IS82, 
is  intended  to  embrace  post-graduate  instruction  in 
literature  and  science.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of  the 
principal  profesaore  of  the  other  departmenta,  and  ita 
Btudiee  properly  begin  about  where  they  end.  Its  stu- 
dents may  or  may  not  be  in  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity ;  ita  requiremoita  are  necessarily  very  high,  and  ita 
degree  ia  conferred  only  after  rigid  examination  in 
^e  more  advanced  studies. 

The  department  of  veterinary  medicine,  the  last 
established,  is  another  outgrowth  of  the  original  med- 
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relatively  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession. 
Its  fisGilitieH  both  for  theoretical  and  practical  training 
are  probably  unequaled,  and  ita  spacious  lecture-  and 
laboratory-rooms  are  occupied  by  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing school. 

The  department  of  finance  and  economy,  founded 
by  Joseph  Wharton  in  1881,  bears  his  name.  Ita 
purpose  is  to  give  a  thorough  general  and  professional 
training  to  young  men  who  intend  to  engage  in  busi- 
neae,  to  manage  property,  to  prepare  for  the  profession 
of  law  or  journalism,  or  to  engage  in  public  service. 
Il«  aim  is  to  treat  as  a  science  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  practical  business  and  politics,  and  to 
fit  young  men  by  a  definite  training  for  these  most 
important  careers.  Its  staff  of  prof^ssora  are  men  of 
national  reputation,  and  it  bids  fair  to  largely  advance 


thorough  and  scientific  education  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. Like  the  dental  sohool,  its  close  connection 
with  the  medical  department  gives  it  unusual  advan- 
tages, while  its  own  buildings  andgrounds,  of  admira- 
ble construction  and  ample  equipment,  give  every 
fiu;ility  for  thorough  work  in  veterinary  surgery, 
forging,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals. 

In  1883  the  four  departments  of  arts,  science,  music, 
and  finance  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
"  The  College  Department,"  the  united  faculties  form- 
ing one  governing  body,  white  each  school  retains  its 
distinctive  formation.  A  large  part  of  the  early  work 
in  each  is  identical  with  that  of  the  others,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  the  studies  diverge  into  the 
special  lines  which  fit  for  the  d^reee  conferred  by  the 
particular  school. 
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From  its  very  beginning  the  University  has  pro- 
vided for  the  free  tuition  of  a  certain  number  of 
deserving  atudenta,  and  each  scholarships,  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  belonged  originally  to  the 
Penn  family,  and  were  by  them  vested  in  Uie  Gov- 
ernor, were  awarded  as  occasion  demanded  and  the 
ability  of  the  trustees  warranted.  In  1870,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  transfer  the  University  to  West  Phila- 
delphia, a  tract  of  ten  and  a  half  acres  was  granted 
by  the  city,  on  which  were  erected  the  present  col- 
lege buildings,  except  that  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment In  1872  the  city  granted  additional  ground, 
amounting  to  five  and  a  half  acres,  for  the  erection  of 
the  hospital,  to  be  hereafter  described.  In  1882  ap- 
plication was  made  for  more  ground,  in  view  of  the 
Ibture  growth  of  the  institution,  and  the  City  Gouncils 
grmnted  thirteen  acres  more  for  the  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  maintenance 
forever  of  fifty  free  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of 
graduates  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  By 
this  wise  arrangement  the  common  school  system  of 
the  commonwealth  is  not  only  brought  into  direct 
relation  to  the  University,  but  the  ablest  and  most 
deserving  students  of  these  schools  can  win  and  hold 
as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  charity,  a  full  opportunity  for 
the  higher  education.  The  whole  amount  of  prop- 
erty thus  held  by  the  University  in  West  Philadel- 
phia amounts  to  twenty-seven  acres,  enough  to  suffice 
for  its  probable  growth  for  many  years.  When  we 
add  that  it  adjoins  on  one  side  the  beautiful  Wood- 
land Cemetery,  and  on  another  the  spacious  grounds 
which  the  city  has  determined  to  reserve  for  its  Mu- 
nicipal Hospital  on  the  removal  of  the  almshouse  to 
another  site,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  most  important 
breathing  area,  almost  equivalent  to  a  public  park,  is 
added  to  the  advantages  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

An  integral  part  of  the  University,  although  not 
classed  as  a  department,  is  a  magnificent  hospital. 
As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  medical  de- 
partment to  the  new  site,  it  was  felt  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  have  a  hospital  of  its  own.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  the  design  into  efiect, 
and  for  several  years  its  members  worked  with  a  dili- 
gence beyond  all  praise  tq  secure  the  success  of  their 
mission.  As  before  stated,  the  city  granted  the  neces- 
sary ground.  The  Legislature  voted  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  additional  should  be 
subscribed  and  that  fifty  free  beds  should  be  forever 
maintained. 

On  June  4, 1874,  the  main  building  and  west  pavil- 
ion were  formally  opened,  and  since  that  date  the 
hospital  has  been  in  active  operation.  The  plan 
adopted  is  such  that  as  the  means  are  available  a 
series  of  pavilions,  connected  by  corridors,  will  be 
erected  along  the  whole  of  the  Spruce  Street  front,  a 
length  of  seven  hundred  feet,  giving  ample  room  for 
an  exceedingly  large  hospital.    In  1883  an  additional 


pavilion  was  built  to  the  westward  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson,  known  as  tlie 
ward  for  chronic  diseases,  and  devoted  to  those  in- 
curable cases  which  cannot  be  received  in  general 
hospitals.  What  is  now  seen  is,  therefore,  only  the 
centre,  and  two  extensions  on  one  side,  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  ultimately  a  noble  pile  of  buildings. 
The  interior  plans  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
construction,  and  every  essential  to  health,  safety, 
and  cleanliness  has  been  provided  in  these  model 
buildings.  The  architect.  Professor  T.  W.  Richards, 
who  also  designed  the  Arts  and  Science  and  Medical 
Halls,  was-iuded  in  his  labors  by  the  advice  of  the 
most  experienced  physicians  and  hospital  managers, 
and  his  plans  have  met  with  the  highest  approval. 
The  hospital  is  always  taxed  to  the  utmost  of  its  ac- 
commodation, and  both  it  and  the  adjacent  Municipal 
Hospital  afford  most  valuable  fields  for  clinicA  in- 
struction to  the  students  of  the  University. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  necessary  limits  of  an 
article  like  this  to  make  mention  of  the  able  and 
eminent  men  through  whose  devotion  as  trustees  and 
professors  the  University  has  done  the  work  and 
maintained  its  reputation  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  The  appended  lists  of  officers  mention  some 
of  their  names,  which  will  be  recognized  as  among 
Philadelphia's  most  illustrious  sons.  The  same  ap- 
pendices will  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
University  in  1884,  and  will  show  that  the  present 
management  of  this  venerable  institution  is  not  un- 
worthy of  its  trust,  and  that  the  city  and  the  State 
have  just  reason  for  pride  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 
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JamM  Logan. 
Tbomu  Lnwrence. 
William  Allen. 
John  Infill. 
T«noh  Franeifl 
William  Maaten. 
Lloyd  Zachary. 
Samuel  McGall,  Jr. 
Joaepli  Turner. 
Bei^Mmln  Franklin. 
Thomaa  Leech. 
William  Slilppen. 


Bobert  Strettla. 
Philip  Syng. 
GharleaWininf. 
Phlneaa  Bond. 
Bichard  Peten. 
Abraham  Taylor. 
Thomaa  Bond. 
Tbomaa  Hopklnaon. 
William  Plumated. 
Joahua  Maddox. 
Thomaa  White. 
William  Oolemaa. 
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laaac  Norria. 
Thumaa  Oadwalader. 
Jamea  Hamilton. 
Alexander  Btedman. 
John  Mifflin. 
Bei^Amin  Ohew. 
Edward  Shippen,  Jr. 
William  Ooxe. 
Thomaa  Willing. 
Jacob  Dncht,  Jr. 
Lynford  LAtdnar. 
Amoa  Strettle. 
Andrew  Elliott. 
John  Bedman. 
John  Penn. 


John  Lawrenoa. 
John  Allao. 
laaac  Jonea. 
Bichard  Penn. 
Samuel  Powell. 
Thomaa  Mifflin. 
William  White. 
Jamea  Tllgbman. 
Bobert  Morria. 
Franola  BopUnaon. 
George  Clymer. 
Alexander  Wlloocka. 
John  Oidwalader. 
Jamea  Wtlaon. 
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TbomM  lltMbBou. 
Henry  BIIL 
BolMTt  Blackwell. 
BuBual  MUat. 
WUllam  BlDfbJun. 
William  Lcwto. 

Umimrik§  IMtlmnU$ 

JoMphBMd. 
WniSMD  Moore. 
John  Bigraitl. 
Thomu  MeK«Mi. 
Frtneto  HopUnioB. 
Jonathan  D.  8org«ant 
John  Kwlng. 
John  Ohrtitopher  Kobm. 
OwpaniB  Waihwf. 
William  Shippon. 
Frodoriek  Mnhlanbarg. 
Jamas  Searlo. 
William  AagnstiM  Atlaa. 
Tfanothj  Maftlack. 
David  BittenhooM. 
Jonathan  Bayard  Smith. 
Ctoorgo  Bryan. 
Thomas  Bond. 
James  Hutchinson. 
WUllam  Whlta. 
Ferdinand  Fanner. 
Samuel  Morris. 
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John  NtxoB. 
Bobert  Hare. 
Osspar  Wlstar. 
Blchard  Peten. 
Xdward  Burd. 
BaTld  H.  Gooyngham. 

James  Sproat. 
J.  G.  H.  Helmuth. 
John  Brans. 
Oeraldus  Olarkson. 
William  Bradford. 
James  Potter. 
John  DItklneon. 
James  Bwlng. 
(SeorgeGrsy. 
Thomas  Ustlck. 
Frederick  KuhL 
Gharles  Blddle. 
Bobert  Molynenx. 
Jamee  Irrine. 
Charles  Pettit 
Samoel  Miles. 
Jared  IngenoII. 
Nicholas  Gollln. 
Francis  Beaston. 
DaTid  Jackson. 
John  Blcakley. 
George  Fox. 
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Thomas  McKean. 
Charles  Pettit. 
James  Sproat 
Frederick  Kohl. 
John  Bleakley. 
John  Gareon. 
Jonathan  Bayard. 
DaTid  Klttenhonse. 
Jonathan  D.  Sergeant. 
DaTid  Jackson. 
James  Irrin. 
Jared  lagersoll. 


IS,  1791. 

WUllam  White. 
Bobert  Blaekwell. 
Edward  Shlppen. 
William  Lewis. 
Bobert  Hare. 
Samuel  Powell. 
DaTid  H.  Gonyngham. 
William  Bingham. 
Thomss  Fitielmons. 
George  Clymer. 
Edward  Burd. 
Samuel  Miles. 


ElafltedAhM. 


Edward  Tilghman,  1794. 
Joseph  B.  McKean,  1794. 
Alexander  James  Dallas,  1794. 
Joseph  Ball. 
WUIiam  Bawle,  1796. 
Beqjamln  B.  Morgan,  1797. 
Samuel  M.  Fox,  1800. 
Thomas  U.  Willing,  1800. 
William  Tilghman,  180S. 
Moses  LsTy,  1802. 
John  T.  Mifflin,  1802. 
John  H.  Brlnton,  1808. 
Jamee  Oibeon,  1808. 
J.  Bedman  Ooxe,  1808. 
Anthony  Morris,  1806. 
Horace  Binney,  1806. 
Joeeph  Hopklnson,  1808. 
William  Meredith,  1809. 
BeiOMnin  Oiew,  1810. 
Bobert  Wain,  1811. 
Oeor)ge  Fox,  1812. 
John  Sergeant,  1813. 
Thomas  W.  Francle,  1813. 
James  P.  Wilson,  1818. 
Thomss  Gsdwalader,  1816. 
Stephen  Peter  Dn|Ponesaii,  1818. 
Zaochens  GolUns,  1818. 
Nteholss  Biddle,  1818. 
Thomss  Duncan,  1819. 
Chailes  Cbannoey,  1819. 
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Joeeph  B.  Ingersoll,  1822. 
Philip  F.  Mayer,  1824. 
Jacob  J.  Janeway,  1826. 
William  H.  Delanoey,  1828. 
Philip  H.  Nicklin,  1827. 
Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  1828. 
Bobert  Walsh,  Jr.,  1828. 
John  C.  Lowber,  1828. 
Thomss  H.  Skinner,  1828. 
Thomss  McAuley,  1631. 
James  S.  Smith,  1831. 
Edward  Shlppen  Burd,  1881. 
John  Keating,  1888. 
George  Vaux,  1883. 
William  H.  Delanoey,  1838. 
Albert  Barnes,  1834. 
John  M.  Scott,  1834. 
WUllam  Bawle,  Jr.,  1830. 
Henry  Baldwin,  1836. 
Samuel  Breck. 
Bobert  M.  Patterson,  1886^ 
Bartittan  Knhn,  1886. 
BeiOamin  W.  Bichards,  1836. 
Lewis  Wain,  1837. 
Thomss  Blddle,  1887.* 
Thomss  I.  Wharton,  1837. 
Bobert  Balston,  1888; 
Benjamin  W.  Dorr,  1839. 
George  W.  Bethnne,  1839. 
George  M.  Wharton,  1841. 


Tobias  Wagner,  1841. 
Thomas  Sergeant,  1842. 
■dwln  B.  Burd,  1842. 
Wflllam  M.  Meredith,  1841. 
Heniy  J.  WUUams,  1844. 
Henry  J.  Morton,  1844. 
Alonio  Potter,  1848. 
B.  G.  Demm4, 1861. 
B4n4  La  Boche,  1882. 
John  C.  Gresson,  1882. 
Henry  D.  GUpin,  1868. 
Oswald  Thompson,  1868. 
Fredeiiok  Fraley,  1868. 
Beqjamiu  Gerhard,  1864. 
Honioe  Binney,  Jr.,  1866. 
Stephen  Golwell,  1866. 
Henry  A.  Boardman,  1866. 
James  L  Clark  Hare,  1868. 
Adolph  E.  Boris,  1868. 
DaTid  Lewis,  1868. 
Charlss  W.  Sohaslfer,  1868. 
William  Strong,  1860. 
Bamnel  Powell,  1880. 
Mordeoal  L.  Dawson,  1860. 
John  Welsh,  1861. 
Peter  McOall,  1861. 
George  B.  Wood,  1868. 
Alexander  Henry,  1864. 


William  Baoon  SteTens,  1866. 

Charles  P.  Krauth,  1866. 

John  Ashhurat,  1866. 

Charles  B.  Lex,  1886. 

William  Sellers,  1868. 

Nathaniel  B.  Browne,  1869. 

Blehard  Newton,  1888. 

EU  K.  Prioe,  1889. 

J.  Taughan  Merrick,  1870. 

fMrman  Bogen,  1871. 

Henry  C.  Lea,  1871. 

Ellas  E.  Beadle,  1872. 

Geoige  Shaiswood,  1872. 

Blchard  Wood,  1873. 

John  Henry  Towne,  1878. 

&  Weir  Mitchell,  1876. 

George  Whitney,  1876. 

Joshua  B.  Llppineott,  1876. 

Gharles  C  Harrison,  1876. 

James  H.  Hutchinson,  M  J>.,  1878. 

BsT.    George    Dana    Boardman, 

D  J).,  1879. 
Wnilam  Hunt,  M.D.,  1879. 
Horace  Howard  Fumess,  LL.D., 

1880. 
Wharton  Barker,  1880. 
Samuel  Dickson,  1881. 
George  Tucker  BIqiham,  1884^ 
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WUllam  Smith,  DJ>.,  1764-79. 
John  Ewing,  D.D.,  1779-1802. 
John  MoDoweH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1806 

-10. 
John  Andrews,  D.D.,  1810-13. 
Frederick  Beasley,  D.D.,  1818-28. 
William  Heathcote  Delanoey,  D.D., 

1828-34. 


John  Ludlow,  D J>.,  1884-63. 
Henry  Tethake,  LL.D.,  1864-68. 
Daniel  B.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  1860-68. 
Oharies    Janeway    StllM,   LL.D., 
1868-81. 


William 
1881. 


Pepper,    M.D.,    LL.D., 


V1CE-PB0Y08TS. 


Francis  AlUson,  D.D.,  1766-77. 
DaTid  Bittenhouse,  LL.D.,  1779- 

82. 
Samuel  Magaw,  D.D.,  1782-91. 
John  Andrews,  D.D.,  1791-1810. 
Bobert  Patterson,  LL.D.,  1810-13. 
Bobert  M.  Patterson,  A.M.,  M.D., 

1818-28. 


Bobert  Adrian,  LL.D.,  1828-34. 
Samuel  B.  Wylle,  D.D.,  1834-46. 
Henry  Yethake,  LL.D.,  1846-64. 
John   Fries  Fraxer,  LL.D.,  1866- 

68. 
Charles  Porterfleld  Krauth,  D.D., 

1872-83. 
E.  Otis  Kendall,  LL.D.,  1883. 


0FFICEB8  FOB  1884. 

ProToet  of  the  UnlTenity,  WUIiam  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
pro  tf&mport  of  the  board  of  trustees  ;  Trustees,  the  GoTeroor  of  Penn- 
sylTanla  (es  q|Mo  president  of  the  board),  BeT.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D., 
Frederick  Fraley,  LL.D.,  BeT.  Charies  W.  SchaelTer,  D.D.,  John  Welsh, 
LL.D.,  Bt  BsT.  William  Bacon  SteTsns,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  John  Ashhnrst, 
WilUam  Sellers,  BeT.  Blchard  Newton,  D.D.,  Eli  K.  Prioe,  LL.D.,  J. 
Yeughan  Merrick,  Fslrman  Bogers,  Blchard  Wood,  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
M.D.,  George  Whitney,  Joehoa  B.  Lippincott,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  James 
H.  Hutohinson,  M.D.,  Est.  George  Dsna  Boardman,  D.D.,  William  Hunt, 
M.D.,  Horace  Howard  Fnmess,  LL.D.,  Wharton  Barker,  Samuel  Dick- 
son ;  BeT.  Jesse  T.  Burk,  secretary ;  Wharton  Barker,  tressnrer. 

Qfieen  ^f  Iiu^wcKon  and  <?offenMH«N<.— William  Pepper,  M  J>.,  LL.D., 
proToet  of  the  UnlTersity ;  E.  Otis  Kendall,  LL.D.,  Tice-proTost;  Joseph 
Leidy,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  profeesor  of  Anatomy;  Heniy  H.  Smith,  M.D., 
emeritus  profsssor  of  Surgery;  Frsnds  A.  Jackson,  A.M.,  profsssor  of 
the  Latin  Language  and  Literature;  E.  Otis  Kendall,  LL.D.,  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  profsssor  of  Mathsmatlcs;  J.  Peter  Lesley,  LL.D.,  professor  of 
Geology  and  Mining;  P.  Pemberton  Morris,  A.M.,  professor  of  Prsctloe, 
Pleading,  and  Efidenoe  at  Law  and  In  Equity  ;  Blchard  A.  F.  l*enrose, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children ;  Alfred  8till6,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prao- 
tioe  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine ;  Harrison  Allen,  M.D.,  pro- 
fesior  of  Physiology ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  General  Therapeutics,  and  clinical  professor  of 
NerTous  Diseases;  John  J.  Beese,  M.D.,  profeesor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, including  Toxloology;  Charles  J.  Still4,  LL.D.,  emeritus  John 
Welsh  Centennial  proftesor  of  History  and  English  Literature;  Oswald 
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Soldeo«tiek«r,  PhJ).  (OOMngen),  profcMor  of  th«  Germu  lAociug*  and 
Llteratare;  John  O.  B.  McBlroy,  A.M.,  profaoor  of  Bhotorie  and  th« 
Bngliih  Language:  J.  I.  Glark  Hare,  LL.D.,  profaoor  of  tho  Initttotai 
of  Law,  inelodlng,  Mar  atto,  International,  Oonatltiitiona],  Oommerolal, 
and  GlTll  Law;  D.  Hayee  Agnew,  HJ> ,  LL.D.,  John  Bliea  Barton  pro- 
CMtor  of  Snrgerj,  and  profeaaor  of  Clinical  Surgery ;  Bar.  Bobeit  B. 
Thompson,  A.M.,  John  Welah  Centennial  profenor  of  HiBtory  and  Bng- 
lish  Literature,  profeoMr  of  fiodal  Science,  and  libimrlan ;  Frederick 
A.  Oenth,  PbJ>.  (Marbnig),  profesKr  of  Chemietiy  and  Mineimlogy ; 
Samuel  B.  Howell,  M.D.,  profeMor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology ;  George 
F.  Barker,  M.D.,  Ph.B.,  profenor  of  Phyalcs;  E.  0opp6e  Mitchell,  LL.D^ 
profeasor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Sitate  and  ConTeyandng  and  of  Bqnity 
Juriaprndenoe;  Lewie  M.Hanpt,A.M.,  G.E.,  profeMor  of  Ciril  Bnglneei^ 
ing;  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  profenor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  Wll- 
llam  Goodell,  M  J).,  profeeior  of  Clinical  Gyn«oology ;  William  F.  Norrla, 
M.D.,  clinical  profenor  of  Dlaeaen  of  tiie  Eje ;  George  Strawbridge, 
M.D.,  clinical  profenor  of  Diaeasn  of  the  Ear;  Jamw  Flaraona,  A.M., 
profenor  of  Penonal  Belatlont  and  Perw>oal  Property ;  Thomas  W. 
Bicharda,  A.M.,  profenor  of  I>rawlug  and  Architecture;  George  A. 
Koenig,  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg),  aariatant  profenor  of  Chemiatry ;  Samuel  P. 
Sadtler,  Ph.D.  (Gb'ttingen),  aarietant  profeator  of  Chemittry ;  Jamn 
Tyson,  M.D.,  profeaaor  of  General  Pathology  and  Mort)td  Anatomy ;  Leuia 
A.  Duhrlng,  M.D.,  clinical  profeaaor  of  Skin  Diaeasn ;  Hugh  A.  Clarke, 
profeeaor  of  the  Science  of  Mnsie ;  Bar.  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D., 
profeaaor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature ;  Jos.  T.  Bothrock,  M.D., 
B.S.,  profeaaor  of  Botany ;  Wm.  D.  Marka,  Ph.B. ;  C.  E.  Whitney,  profeaaor 
of  Dynamical  Engineering ;  Theodore  O.  Worml^,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  profeaaor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  John  Aahhurat,  Jr.,  M.D.,  profenor  of  Clin- 
ical Surgery ;  Otis  H.  Kendall,  AJU .,  anistant  professor  of  Mathematics; 
Joaeph  G.  BIchardaon,  M.D.,  profeaaor  of  Hygiene;  Charln  J.  Essig, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  profeaaor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  MeUllurgy ;  Edwin 
T.  Darby, M.D.,  D.D J.,  proffsasor  of  OperatlTe  Dentistry  and  Dental  His* 
tology ;  Andrew  J.  Parker,  M.D^Ph.D.,profeasor  of  CompaimtiTe  Anat- 
omy and  Zoology;  Henry  W.  Spangler,  assistant  engineer  U.S.N.,  anist- 
ant profeaaor  of  Dynamical  Engineering;  Morton  W.  Beaton,  Ph.D., 
profeaaor  of  CompaimtiTe  Philology ;  Jamn  Truman,  D.D.S.,  professor 
of  Dental  Pathology,  Tben^Mutica,  and  Materia  Medica;  Frederick  A. 
Geuth,  Jr.,  M.S.,  anistant  professor  of  Chemistry ;  Albert  S.  Bollas, 
Ph.D.,  profeaaor  of  Mercantile  Law  and  Practice ;  Bnah  Shippen  Hnlde- 
koper,  M.D.,  Y.S.  (Alfort),  profeaaor  of  Yeterlnary  Anatomy  and  Path- 
ology; Edmund  J.  Jamea,  Ph.D.  (Halle),  profeaaor  of  Finance  and 
Administration;  John  Bach  McMaeter,  A.M.,  profeaaor  of  American 
History;  George  Tucker  Bispham,  A.M.,  profeesor^lect  of  Practice, 
Pleading,  and  Eridenoe  at  Law  and  in  Equity ;  Bobert  Meade  Smith, 
M.D.,  professor  of  CoirparatiTe  Pliyslology ;  Charles  T.  Hunter,  M.D., 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  aaalatant  surgeon  in  Unirersi^  Hospital ; 
Boland  G.  Curtln,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis,  and  anistant 
physician  io  UniTersity  Hospital ;  Charln  K.  Mills,  M.D.,  lecturer  on 
Mental  Dinasn;  Samuel  D.  Blsley,  M.D.,  instructor  in  Ophthalmology 
and  Ophthalmological  Surgery  in  UniTerrity  Hospital ;  De  Formt  Wil- 
lard,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  Orthopndic  Surgery ;  J.  William  White,  M.D., 
demonstrator  of  Surgery  and  lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseasn,  and  assist- 
ant surgeon  in  UniTersity  Hospital;  Benjamin  F.  Baer,  M.D.,  demon- 
strator of  Clinical  Gyncecology ;  Elliott  Bichardson,  M.D.,  lecturer  on 
Clinical  and  OperetiTe  Obstetrics  and  demonstrator  of  OperatlTe  Obstet- 
rics; Adolph  W.  Miller,  M  D.,  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Phai^ 
macy  and  demonstrator  of  Practical  Pharmacy;  John  Marshall,  M.D., 
Nat.Sc.D.  (Tubingen),  demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemistry ;  William 
Barton  Hopkins,  M.D.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Surgery ;  George  A. 
Pienol,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Normal  Histology;  Henry  F.  Formad, 
M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  and  of  Morbid  Anatomy, 
lecturer  on  Experimental  Pathology, and  librarian  of  the  Still6  Medical 
Library;  Walter  M.  L.  Ziegler,  M.D.,  instructor  In  Otology  and  Aural 
Surgery  In  UnlTenlty  Hospital ;  Carl  Seller,  M.D.,  instructor  in  Laryn- 
gology ;  Edward  T.  Bruen,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
assistant  physician  in  UnlTenlty  Hospital ;  Albert  L.  A.  Toboldt,  M.D., 
anistant  demonstrator  of  Practical  Pharmacy ;  Harry  B.  Whartota,  M.D., 
demouRtrator  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  assistant  demonstrator  of  Sur* 
gery;  Bichard  H.  Harte,  M.D.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Suigery  and 
Anatomy  and  assistant  surgeon  in  UniTerrity  Hospital ;  Bobert  Hney, 
D.D.S.,  lecturer  on  OperatlTe  Dentistry;  William  DIehl,  DJD.S.,  demon- 
strator of  OperatlTe  Dentistry  ;  Louis  Starr,  M.D.,  Instmotor  in  Dinasn 
of  Children,  assistant  physician  in  UniTersity  Hospital ;  John  B.  DeaTer, 
M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Otitology  and  Syndesmology  and  anistant  dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy ;  Francis  X.  Dereum.M.D.,  instructor  in  Nerrous 
Diseasn;  Thomas  B.  Neilson,  M.D.,  anistant  demonstrator  of  Anatomy; 
■dmund  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  aaslstant  demonstrator  of  Anatomy ;  Wil- 


liam M.  Gray,  M.D^  aaalatant  demonstrator  «f  Konnal  Histology ;  Ed- 
ward T.  Beichert,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapentin ; 
William  A.  Edwards,  M.D.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine: 
Jndson  Daland,  M.D.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medldne;  N. 
Archer  Bandolph,  M.D.,  anistant  demonstrator  of  Physiology  and  in- 
structor in  Physiology ;  Edwin  S.  Crawley,  B.S^  Instructor  in  CItII 
Engineering;  William  L.  CaTe,  D.DH.,  demonstrator  of  Mechanical 
Dentiatry;  Stephen  L.  Wiggins,  D.D.S.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Oper- 
atlTe Dentistry ;  J.  Jndson  Edwards,  D.D.8.,  assiatant  demonatrator  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry;  BeT.  George  S.  Fnllerton,  A.M.,  BJ)., iostmctor 
In  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Henry  F.  Keller,  B.S.,  aaslstant 
in  Ohamistfy ;  Lieut  Joseph  B.  Murdook,  U.S.K.,  aaslstant  in  Physics; 
Chester  N.  Farr,  inttractor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Acoonntlng; 
Frederick  C.  Sheppard,  M.D.,  assistant  gynwoologist ;  Henry  A.  Was- 
muth,  B.M.,  assiatant  in  Geology  and  Mining;  Geoiige  E.  Shoemaker, 
M.D.,  anistant  demonstrator  of  Physiology;  J.  Rendrie  Lloyd,  M.D., 
instraotorin  Electro-Therapeutics;  A.Sydney  Boberts,  M J>., Instmctor 
in  Orthopisdic  Surgery  ;  J.  P.  Croser  Grilllth,  M.D.,  assistant  demoMtra- 
tor  of  Normal  Histology ;  George  B.  De  Schwelniti,  M.D.,  prosector  to 
the  professor  of  Anatomy ;  Horace  F.  Jayne,  M.D.,  assistant  instmctor 
in  Biology;  Henry  W.  Stelwagon,  M.D.,  ioatmctor  In  Dermatology; 
John  B.  Webater,  clerk  to  the  college  fluulty ;  William  H.  SalTador, 
clerk  to  the  &cnlty  of  medicine. 

BECAPITULATION. 

PaormoBS,  Lxoruans,  Axn  iNsnaorona. 

College  department. 81 

Department  of  medicine,  including  hoapital  aerrioe...  106 

••           «        '•         (auxiliary  Ikculty) 6 

"           «  dentistry 26 

"           **  Tsterinary  medicine 10 

«           "  law.. 6 

••           "  philosophy 15 

Emeritus  profenon ^ 2 

200 
Bepeated 68 

132 
SruDBNTa. 

Cbllege  department... 416 

Department  of  medicine.. 386 

"            "         "        (auxiliary  faculty) 43 

"            "  dentistry 88 

••           "  law 101 

1034 
Bepciated »..      34 

Total 1000 

Girard  College. — ^The  founder  of  this  institution 
was  Stephen  Girard,  mariner,  merchant,  and  banker, 
who  left  by  his  will  two  million  dollars  for  its  erection 
and  endowment.  Mr.  Girard  died  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1831.  As  soon  as  Timothy  Paxson,  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberts,  William  J.  Duane,  and  John 
A.  Barclay,  his  executors,  had  advanced  sufficiently 
far  in  the  settlement  of  his  large  estate  to  authorize 
the  undertaking,  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  who 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Girard  as  his  trustees,  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  carry* out  his  intentions.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  11th  of  February,  1838,  they  elected  a 
board  of  directors  to  superintend  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  college  in  conformity  with 
his  will.  This  board,  which  consisted  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  city,  organized  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  by  the  election  of  Nicholas  Biddle 
as  chairman,  and  imdiediately  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  As  the  ordinance  creating  a 
board  of  directors  conferred  no  power  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  an  edifice  for  the  college,  the  Coun- 
cils, on  the  21st  of  March,  appointed  a  sub-committee 
of  their  body,  to  be  called  the  building  committee, 
who,  with  eight  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
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and  the  architect,  were  iDitmcted  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  college  bailding. 

The  joint  committee  met  on  the  18th  of  April,  18S3, 
and,  after  due  examination,  determined  that  the  de- 
■igna  which  had  preTicasly  been  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  BtateB  to  competition  for  the  pre- 
mium offered  should  he  aet  aside,  and  Thomaa  tJ.  Wal- 
ter, who  had  been  elected  the  architect,  was  inBtmcted 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  main  bailding,  with  a  portico 
extending  around  the  entire  atrncture,  and  conform- 
ing in  the  dimenaiona  and  form  of  the  cella  or  body 
of  the  building,  to  the  directions  laid  down  in  the 
will  of  Mr.  Oirard.  The  design  prepared  b;  this  gen- 
tleman, mbetantiall;  the  present  edifice,  waa  approved 
by  Ooancila  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  excavations  for 
the  fonndatlons  having  been  commenced  on  the  6th 
of  Hay  following,  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  waa 


six  inches  high  and  nine  feet  foar  inches  wide  on 
the  &ce  of  the  abacus.  The  corner  columns  have 
one  and  one-half  inches  more  diameter  than  the  in- 
termediate onea,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
apparent  reduction  in  their  size  arising  from  their 
insulated  position.  Each  frustum  composing  the 
shafts,  as  well  as  the  bases,  consista  of  a  single  piece 
withoat  vertical  joints. 

The  exterior  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the  building 
measures  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  wide,  one  hun> 
dred  and  sixty-nine  feet  long,  and  fifty-nine  feet  eight 
inches  high,  including  the  architrave,  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  peristyle. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  the  Stat  and 
second  stories  being  twenty-five  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  the  third  story  being  thirty  feet  in  the  clear  to 
the  eye  of  the  dome.    Each  story  is  divided,  as  di- 


taid  with  fitting  ceremonies  on  the  4th  of  July,  1S38. 
The  main  edifice  and  oat-buJldings  were  completed 
and  transferred  to  the  directors  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1S47,  making  fourteen  years  and  six  months  as 
the  entire  period  occupied  in  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  this  construction, 
not  including  the  western  out-buildings,  which  have 
since  been  erected,  was  $1,938,821.78. 

The  general  design  of  the  main  building  is  that  of 
a  Greek  temple,  having  eight  columns  on  each  end 
and  eleven  on  each  side,  counting  the  corner  columns 
both  ways,  making  in  all  thirty-four  columns.  The 
order  of  architecture  in  which  the  exterior  is  com- 
posed is  the  Qrecian  Corinthian.  The  columns  are 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty-five  feet  in  height,  the 
bases  are  nine  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  two  inches  high,  and  the  capitals  ore  eight  feet 


rected  by  the  will,  into  four  rooms,  each  fittj  feet 
square  in  the  clear.  All  the  outside  foundation  walls 
of  the  cella,  and  the  walls  separating  the  cellars  under 
the  rooms  from  those  under  the  veetibule!>,  are  six 
feet  four  inches  thick,  and  the  rest  of  the  interior 
foundation  wails  are  three  feet  four  inches  thick. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  for  supporting  the  columns 
is  nine  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  intercolamDiations, 
OS  well  as  all  other  openings,  are  counter-arched  with 
bricks.  The  outside  walls  of  the  superstructure  nnd 
the  interior  vestibule  walls  are  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  rest  of  the  interior  walls  three  feet.  All  the 
rooms  and  vestibules  in  the  building  are  vaulted  with 
bricks,  those  of  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories 
with  groin-arches,  and  those  of  the  third  story  with 
pendentive  domes  springing  from  the  floors. 

The  superstructure  rests  on  a  stylobate  or  basement, 
consisting  of  eleven  steps,  which  extend  around  the 
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entire  edifice,  thus  imparting  a  pyramidal-  appearance 
to  the  Bubfltmcture,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  great 
solidity,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  approach  to 
the  peristyle  from  all  sides. 

The  roof  is  composed  of  marble  tiles,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  peristyle  entirely  of  cast  iron.  The  flooring  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  super- 
ficial feet,  all  of  which  is  done  with  marble  tiles.  The 
area  on  which  the  building  stands,  exclusive  of  the 
steps,  measures  thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  superficial  feet,  of  which  twelve  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  are  occupied 
by  the  walls. 

The  following  materials  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  main  building : 

Tona. 

177,108  cnblo  feet  of  marble,  weighing 1.^,537 

21,366  eaUc  feet  of  granite,  weighing... 1,717 

26,139  flooring  tilee,  weighing 400 

12^34,980  bricki,  welshing 27,067 

12,496  perobee  of  bnildlng  stone,  weighing 19.636 

Wronfl^t  iron  for  bands,  orampe,  etc.,  weighing 134 

Gait  iron  in  eeiling  of  portico,  weighing 142^ 

Out  iron  In  water-pipee,  weighing. 18 

Oaat  iron  in  oky*lighta  and  inner  rime,  weighing 18^^ 

milM  lead  for  gotten  and  setting  marble,  and  lead  for  cramp- 
ing, weighing ~ 48^ 

63,720  boehelt  of  lime,  weighing 1,431 

60.224  boshele  of  rirer^and,  weighing 3,292 

133.646  buahels  of  plt-ean^  weighing 8,769 

4,200  bushels  of  hydnnlic  cement,  weighing. 260 

liOdLS,  fastenings,  glass,  lumber  In  doors  and  windows,  etc., 
weighing  about 116 

Making  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  bnildlng 76,694}^ 

Mr.  Girard  directed  that  at  least  four  out- buildings, 
detached  from  the  main  edifice  and  from  each  other, 
should  be  erected,  which  buildings  he  ordered  should 
be  sufiSciently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  accom- 
modation of  at  least  three  hundred  scholars,  and 
the  requisite  teachers  and  other  persons  necessary  in 
such  an  institution. 

In  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  will, 
before  the  year  1861,  five  out- buildings  had  been 
constructed.  In  1877-78,  the  primary  school  build- 
ing and  the  chapel  were  erected,  at  an  expenditure 
of  $348,030.  In  1880-82,  a  dining-room  for  800 
boys  and  sleeping  apartments  for  230  were  provided, 
at  a  cost  of  $201,804.  Mechanical  hall,  which  is  in 
course  of  completion  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  May  1,  1884. 

It  bad  been  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Oirard 
that  the  college  buildings  should  occupy  his  square  of 
ground  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Market 
and  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  in 
the  city  proper.  But  becoming  afterward  by  pur- 
chase the  possessor  of  the  farm  of  Peel  Hall,  on  the 
Ridge  road,  he  chose  the  latter  as  the  more  desirable 
site,  and  it  is  here  that  the  college  has  finally  been 
established. 

During  the  progress  of  the  main  building  an  un- 
successful efibrt  was  made  by  the  next  of  kin  to  Mr. 
Girard,  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  by 
alleging  that  the  institution  was  illegal  and  immoral, 
and  by  laying  claim  to  the  fund  appropriated  for  its 


establishment.  Although  not  specifically  set  forth  in 
the  bill  of  complaint,  yet  the  following  portion  of 
Mr.  Girard's  will  was  relied  upon  as  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  argument  to  invalidate  the  intentions 
of  the  testator : 

*'  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  Eccleiiastio,  Missionary,  or  minister  of 
any  sect  whatsoerer,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty 
whatever  in  the  said  CoUege ;  nor  shall  any  snob  penon  ever  be  admitted 
for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  Tisltor,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  said  college.  In  making  this  reetrlctlon,  I  do  not  mean 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  penon  whatsoerer ;  but  as  there 
is  such  a  multitude  <^  sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  lender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  de- 
rive advantage  ftrom  this  bequest,  free  fkx)m  the  excitement  which  clssh- 
ing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce ;  my  desire 
is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College,  shall  take  pains 
to  instil  into  tlie  minds  of  the  scholars,  the  purest  principlee  of  morality, 
so  that,  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  they  may  fh>m  inclination  and 
habit,  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  of 
truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious 
tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer.** 

It  was  objected  that  the  foundation  of  the  college 
upon  these  principles  and  exclusions  was  derogatory 
and  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  void,  as 
being  against  the  common  law  and  public  policy; 
first,  because  of  the  exclusion  of  all  ecclesiastics, 
missionaries,  and  ministers  of  any  sect,  and,  secondly, 
because  it  limits  the  instruction  to*  be  given  to  the. 
scholars  to  pure  morality  and  general  benevolence, 
and  to  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  thereby 
excluding  by  implication  all  instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  cause  was  first  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  January  term  1843  by  Mr.  Stump 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Girard 
heirs,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  city ;  but  the  judges 
thinking  that  it  was  proper  to  rehear  the  cause  before 
a  fuller  court,  a  reargument  was  ordered,  and  took 
place  at  January  term,  1844,  where  Qen.  Walter  Jones 
and  Daniel  Webster  appeared  for  the  complainants, 
and  Horace  Binney  and  John  Sergeant  for  the  city 
and  executors. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  was  delivered 
by  Justice  Story,  establishing  in  an  elaborate  opinion 
that  the  trust  and  charity  were  valid  and  legal,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  In  the  devise  creating  the  col- 
lege, or  in  the  regulations  and  restrictions  contained 
therein,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
religion  or  opposed  to  any  known  policy  of  the  State. 

During  the  progress  of  the  building,  the  board  of 
directors  deemed  it  advisable  to  select  a  presiding 
ofiicer  of  the  institution  in  advance  of  its  organiza- 
tion, who  would  prepare  a  system  of  discipline  and 
instruction  for  the  college  in  anticipation  of  its  speedy 
completion.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  authority 
from  Councils,  they  accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1836,  elected  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  with 
instructions  to  visit  similar  institutions  in  Europe, 
and  to  procure  such  books  and  apparatus  as  should  be 
needed  in  its  organization.  Upon  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Bache,  in  1838,  efforts  were  made  by  the  board 
to  establish  schools  preparatory  to  the  completion  of 
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tfae  college,  which  it  wta  now  found  would  require 
Kvenl  jrean  to  flnuh;  but  in  cooHequeace  of  the 
opiuioii  of  competent  legal  authority  that  the  organi- 
MtioD  of  the  inatitutiou  before  the  completion  of  the 
huildinga  would  be  in  violation  of  the  will,  the  requi- 
site permiasion  waa  not  granted. 

Soou  after  this  period,  difflcultiee  arose  between 
Councils  and  the  directon,  which  resulted  ultimntely 
in  the  repeal  both  of  the  ordinance  creating  the  board, 
and  that  autfaoriiiug  the  election  of  a  president 

From  this  period  until  its  completion  the  building 
committee  continued  to  have 
cha^e  of  the  erection  of  the 
college,  and  in  Jane,  1847,  the 
edifice  beii^  then  nearly  fin- 
ished, a  new  board  of  directors 
was  again  appointed  to  organize 
and  maoage  the  institution. 

The  buildings  were  formally 
transferred  to  the  directon  on 
the  18th  of  November,  184T ;  on 
the  ISth  of  December  following, 
the  necessary  officers  and  agents 
were  elected,  the  Hon,  Joel 
Jones,  then  president  judge  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
being  selected  as  the  president, 
and  on  the  let  of  January,  1848, 
the  college  was  opened  with 
fitting  ceremonies,  with  a  class 
of  one  hundred  orphans  who 
bad  been  previously  admitted. 
On  the  let  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  one  hundred  addi- 
tional boys  were  introduced, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April  of  tljie 
following  year,  a  third  class  of 
one  hundred  pupils  was  ad- 
mitted. Since  then,  from  time 
to  time  aa  vacancies  have  oc- 
curred, other  orphans  have  been 
admitted  to  supply  their  places. 

On  the  lat  of  June,   1849, 
Judge  Jones  resigned  the  office 
of  preeideot  of  the  college,  and 
on  the  23d  of  November  of  the 
same  year  William  H.  Allen, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  then  profeeeor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Buglish  Literature  in  Dickinson  Collie,  Pennsylva- 
nia, waa  duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.    This  gentle- 
man having  accepted  the  appointment,  was  duly  in- 
atalledon  the  iBt  of  January,  1850,  and  continued  until 
the  cloee  of  1862,  when  he  resigned.    Ue  waa  succeeded 
by  Richard  Somers  Smith  June  24, 1868,  who  resigned 
in  September,  1867.    William  H.  Allen  was  re-elected 
president  and  served  until  his  death,  Aug.  29, 1882. 
Dr.  Allen  was  bom  near  Augusta,  Me.,  March  27, 
1808,  and  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the 


Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary.  At  the  age  of  twenty* 
one  he  entered  Bowdoin  Collie,  from  which  he  gradu* 
ated  after  a  four-yeart'  course.  After  leaving  college 
be  taught  Oreek  and  Latin  for  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovift, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  returned  to  Angosta,  Me.,  where  be 
took  charge  of  the  high  Bcbool.  In  a  few  months  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  piofessonbip  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Dickinson  College,  which  he 
occupied  for  t»n  yean,  and  then  filled  that  of  English 
Literature  for  three  yean.    He  waa  a  r^ular  con- 
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tnbutor  to  the  Mtthodiit  Quarler/y  Serine,  and  de- 
livered lectures  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Indianapolis.  In  1850  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Union  College, 
New  York,  and  also  by  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Virginia.  In  March,  l!t72,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  was  succeeded  as 
president  of  Girard  College  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  by  Adam 
H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.D.,  who  is  still  holding  the  dignified 
and  arduous  position. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  institution  was 
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80  large  that  the  president  needed  aasistance.  Henry 
W.  Arly  was  elected  vice-president,  and  discharged 
that  duty  for  several  years.  He  had  been  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors  from  the  opening  of  the  insti- 
tution. A.  H.  Fetterolf  succeeded  Mr.  Arly  as  vice- 
president  after  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  and  upon 
the  election  of  Mr.  Fetterolf  to  be  president,  Henry 
D.  Gregory  was  elected  vice-president. 

While  the  Councils  of  the  city,  as  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  Girard's  will,  still  retain  the  general  supervision  i 
of  the  institution,  the  immediategovernment  of  the  col- 
lege is  vested  in  the  Board  of  City  Trusts.  This  board 
is  subdivided  into  various  standing  committees,  who 
haVe  respectively  charge  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  institution.  The  will  of  Mr.  Girard  provides 
that  the  college  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  **  poor 
white  male  orphan  children."  If  at  any  time  there 
are  more  applicants  than  vacancies,  a  preference  is 
given  by  the  will,  first,  to  orphans  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia ;  secondly,  to  those  born  in  any  other 
part  of  Pennsylvania ;  thirdly,  to  those  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  and,  Instly,  to  those  born  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  To  be  qualified  for  admission, 
orphans  must  be  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
years,  and  no  application  is  received  for  admission  of 
a  child  before  he  attains  the  first-named  age,  nor 
can  he  be  admitted  into  the  college  after  becoming 
ten  years  of  age,  although  the  application  has  been 
made  previously.  At  present  (1884)  the  institution 
contains  the  following  number  of  scholars  in  the 
various  schools :  Fourth  School,  223 ;  Third  School, 
302;  Second  School,  240 ;  First  School,  339 ;  making 
a  total  of  1104. 

The  administration  of  the  Girard  College,  and  the 
collection  and  management  of  the  revenues  which 
maintain  it,  constitute  the  most  important  part  of 
the  trusts  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Board  of 
City  Trusts,  of  which  Alexander  Biddle  is  president, 
William  H.  Drayton  vice-president,  and  Joseph  L. 
Oaven,  William  B.  Mann,  James  Campbell,  John  H. 
Miehener,  James  L.  Claghorn,  Henry  M.  Phillips, 
Oharles  H.  T.  Collis,  George  H.  Stuart,  Benjamin 
B.  Comegys,  and  Louis  Wagner  members  of  the  board. 

The  officers  of  the  Girard  estate  are  James  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  superintendent ;  Charles  S.  Smith,  con- 
salting  superintendent;  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  so- 
licitor. 

The  officers  of  Girard  College  for  1883-84  are  as 
follows : 

Pnaldent,  A.  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.D. ;  Vice-Preeident,  Henry  D.  Oregory, 
Ph.D.  Faculty  and  Teachers:  George  J.  Becker,  profeasor  of  Drawing, 
Writing,  and  Book-keeping;  Lemuel  Stephens,  A.M,,  professor  of  Physics 
and  Indostrlal  Science ;  Warren  Holden,  A.M.,  profeasor  of  Mathematics ; 
Klmore  0.  Hlne,  M.D.,  professor  of  Natural  History ;  Miss  Biary  Lynch, 
teacher  of  English  Studies,  and  librarian ;  Miss  Keturah  Oole,  teacher 
in  Fourth  School ;  Miss  Charlotte  £.  Ovem,  teacher  In  Third  School ; 
Miss  Elisabeth  McDuffle,  teacher  In  Third  School ;  Miss  Heasie  B.  Mil- 
ler, teacher  in  Third  School ;  Miss  Mary  D.  Ware,  teacher  In  Third 
School ;  Miss  Margaret  Wylle,  teacher  In  Third  School ;  Miss  Virginia 
B.  Tucker,  teacher  in  Third  School ;  Miss  Mary  L.  NeTille,  teacher  In 
Third  School ;  Miss  Kate  Y.  Linderman,  teacher  In  Third  School :  Miss 


Emily  P.  Town,  teacher  in  Second  School;  Miss  Minnie  M.  Jonas, 
teacher  in  Second  School;  Miss  Mary  E.  Clima,  teacher  in  Saoond 
School ;  Mlsa  Amelia  0.  Wight,  teacher  la  Second  School ;  Mias  Maiy  L 
Gampbell,  teacher  in  Second  School ;  Mlas  Martha  B.  Bentlsy,  teacher 
in  Second  School;  Miss  Florentine  A.  Merino,  instructor  in  Spanish; 
Mme.  S.  Anna  Simon,  Instructor  in  French  ;  Hiss  Fanny  West,  teacbsr 
of  Drawing ;  Miss  Ida  0.  Craddock,  teacher  uf  Phonography ;  Miss  M. 
B.  Heritage,  teacher  of  Sloctitlon ;  Tliomas  A*Becket,  profsasor  of  Vocal 
Music;  George  Bastert,  instructor  of  brass  band;  M^.  John  W.  Byan, 
commandant  of  cadets;  T.  Mason  Mitchell,  mechanical  Instructor. 
First  or  Primary  Department,  Miss  Hallle  Bnuld«ick,MlssInaaE.  Walah, 
Mlas  Kate  B.  Thompson,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Breadln,  Mlai  Kate  V.  Gamp- 
bell,  Miss  Mary  Wise,  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Gilbert,  Miss  Christiana  Braid- 
ing, Miss  Emily  Bnshong,  Miss  Emma  D.  Harron. 

HouBehoUL — Matron,  Mias  Anna  M.  Sbreve;  Assistant  Matron,  Mrs. 
Ellsabetli  B.  Thompson;  Prefects,  William  H.  Kllpatrick,  George  W. 
Oram,  A.M.,  Robert  S.  Brier,  Frank  Danenhonr,  Louis  T.  Bead,  Henry 
H.  Hay,  Frank  L.  Scrlbner,  George  W.  Pullock,  A.  D.  Dudbridge,Georga 
W.  Price;  OoTemesses,  Miai  Mary  White,  Miss  Mary  Goven,  Mias  E. 
J.  Hare,  Miss  Mary  Madeira.  Primary  Department :  Prefects,  Willard 
B.  BlTsll,  Joseph  L.  Springer;  QoTernessee,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Woodland, 
Miss  Anna  B.  Grore,  Miss  Sallle  M.  Chew,  Miss  Oarollne  M.  Whitecar, 
Mils  Ann  Jane  Cross,  Mni.  Fanny  T.  Boaa,  Mrs.  Emma  Noble,  Miss  Yir* 
ginia  Miller ;  Superintendent  of  Manual  Labor,  I.  E.  Shimer;  Steward, 
Tbomws  Perrins;  Physicians,  James  Markoe,  Jr.,  M.D.,  John  J.  Basse, 
M.D. ;  DeuUst,  Wilbur  F.  Litch,  M.D. 

The  property  of  the  Girard  estate  is  carefully 
guarded.  The  receipts  from  Jan.  1, 1882,  to  Dec.  30, 
1883,  hoth  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Bent  from  real  estate  in  tlie  city $324,477.98 

Bent  from  collieries 467,800JS 

Water-ront,  Schnylkill  County 6,474.44 

Bent  (h>m  real  eetate,  and  sale  of  surface  right  of  lots  in 

Schuylkill  and  Columbia  Counties 16,fi06.24 

Interest  on  city  loans 84,786.60 

other  sources 67,761JRI 

Gross  rorenue , ^  1031,286.76 

The  Girard  estate,  comprising  the  residuary  fund, 
on  Dec.  31, 1882,  consisted  of  the  following : 

Girard  College,  ground,  and  boildings  (coat) $2,888,974.88 

Banking-houses,  dwellings,  stores,  whanrea,  and  farms  in 

the  city  of  Philadelphia  (assessed  Talnatlon  for  1882) 3,734,900jOO 

Beal  estate  in  Schuylkill  and  Columbia  Counties,  Pa., 
about  twenty  thousand  acres  (assessed  Talnatlon    for 

1882) 1,611.917.00 

Stocks  and  loans  (par  value) 1,466,166.22 

Gash  in  the  city  treasury 27,247.82 

$9,629,204^98 

Alexander  Biddle,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  City  Trusts,  which  has  the  management 
of  the  Girard  estate  and  many  other  important  trusts, 
was  horn  in  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  April,  1819. 
He  was  one  of  five  sons,  the  father  heing  Thomas 
Biddle,  a  well-known  financief^  and  the  head  of  the 
old  banking  firm  of  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.,  who  mar- 
ried Christina  Williams,  daughter  of  Brig.-Gen.  Jon- 
athan Williams,  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  the  organizer  and  first  superintendent  of  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  and  member  of  Congress- 
elect  from  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Biddle  family  in  America  originated  from 
William  Biddle,  who,  about  1681,  emigrated  from 
England,  and  settled  in  West  Jersey,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Proprietors,  and  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Among  the  descendants  of  the 
original  emigrant  have  been  many  men  of  distinc* 
tion,  who  have  brought  credit  upon  themselves,  their 
family  name,  and  the  nation  at  large.    Among  these, 
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in  this  branch  of  the  descent,  have  been  the  follow- 
ing: Owen  Biddle  (born  1788,  died  1799),  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
member  of  the  Board  of  War,  etc. ;  Clement  Biddle 
(bom  1740,  died  1814),  colonel  and  quartermaster- 
general  in  the  Continental  army,  etc. ;  Col.  Clement 
C.  Biddle  (born  1784,  died  1855),  commandant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  Light  Infantry  (volunteers) 
during  the  war  of  1812,  first  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Savings-Fund  Society,  and  a  writer  on  polit- 
ical economy;  John  Cadwalader  (born  1805,  died 
1879),  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Phila- 
delphia; George  Cadwalader  (bom  1806,  died  1879), 
brigadier-general  United  States  army ;  Henry  Jona- 
than Biddle  (born  1817,  died  1862),  adjutant-general 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  United  States  army;  -Col. 
Chapman  Biddle  (bom  1822,  died  1880),  commandant 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  in  the  war  of  1861-65 ;  and  Thomas  Biddle 
(bora  1827,  died  1875),  United  States  minister  to 
Ecuador. 

Alexander  Biddle  is  of  the  sixth  generation  from 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  being  a  grand- 
son of  Col.  Clement  Biddle,  quartermaster-general 
under  Qen.  Washington,  whose  continued  services 
the  great  patriot  requested  in  an  autograph  letter, 
still  preserved,  after  the  colonel  had  served  long  and 
honorably,  and  had  determined  to  retire  to  private 
life.  Alexander  Biddle  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated.  After  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
counting-house  of  Bevan  &  Humphreys,  the  largest 
shipping  firm  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  he  went  to  Australia,  China,  and 
Manila  as  supercargo.  After  devoting  two  years  to 
this  service  he  returned  home,  and,  at  the  end  of  an- 
other four  years,  during  which  time  he  was  engaged 
in  various  pursuits,  he  entered  his  father's  firm, 
Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.,  where  he  remained  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  of 
which  his  cousin,  Chapman  Biddle,  was  the  colonel, 
he  was  chosen  its  major.  This  regiment  was  origi- 
nally assigned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  under 
Gen.  Meade,  and  subsequently  to  the  First  Corps, 
under  Gen.  Reynolds,  and  participated  in  the  follow- 
ing notable  engagements,  among  others :  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  and  Gkttysbarg.  In  the  bat- 
tle last  mentioned  he  was  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, thus  ranking  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
subsequently  commissioned  as  colonel.  After  eigh- 
teen months  of  duty  he  left  the  service  and  returned 
home. 

He  did  not,  however,  engage  in  private  business 
punuits,  but  directed  his  attention  toward  enterprises 
of  a  more  public  character.    He  was  chosen  a  di- 


rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds.  Among  other  coF'- 
porate  business  enterprises  with  which  he  became 
connected  as  a  director  may  be  enumerated  the  follow- 
ing: The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on 
Lives,  the  Philadelphia  Savings-Fund  Society,  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  the  Contributionship 
Insurance  Company,  the  latter  established  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  other  institutions  of  a  kindred 
character.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  City  Trusts  since  its  organisation,  in 
September,  1869,  and,  in  January,  1882,  was  chosen 
its  third  president.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr. 
James  Rush,  Mr.  Biddle  was  named  as  executor  to 
succeed  Henry  J.  Williams,  his  uncle,  in  the  erection 
of  the  Ridgway  Library,  Broad  Street,  between  Chris- 
tian and  Carpenter,  a  monument  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  character  of  its  founder. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1855,  Mr.  Biddle  was 
married  to  Julia  Williams  Rush,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Rush,  late  recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  He  has  six  children  living, — four  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Catholic  Educational  Institutions  and  Conyenta. 
— ^Thirty-five  parochial  schools,  twenty-five  academies 
and  select  schools,  and  two  colleges  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadel- 
phia is  strong  evidence  that  the  Catholics  are  pro- 
moters of  education.  From  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
these  schools  are  supported  at  the  expense  or  by  the 
volunteer  contribution  of  Catholics,  who,  equally  with 
other  citizens,  bear  the  burden  of  the  public  school 
system,  which,  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples, 
they  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  attend. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  the  Catholics 
of  this  city  maintained  a  school.  As  early  as  1781 
subscriptions  for  "paying  for  the  old  school-house 
and  lot  purchased  for  £400"  were  taken  up  by  the 
Catholics  of  Philadelphia.  A  new  school-house  was 
built  that  year,  and  the  accountn  preserved  show  that 
£440  15s,  6i</.  were  paid  for  its  erection.  This 
school-house  was  situate  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  now 
known  as  No.  324  Walnut  Street,  near  the  end  of  the 
narrow  alley  leading  to  old  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  Catholic  educational 
institutions  have  grown  to  the  largest  proportions  of 
any  religious  denomination  in  the  city.  They  are 
scattered  in  every  section  of  the  city,  and  their  pupils 
in  attendance  number  among  the  thousands. 

The  following  are  among  the  Catholic  educational 
institutions  of  the  city : 

Theological  Seminary  of  St  Charles  Borromeo 
(Overbrook  Post-Office,  Pa,),— In  June,  1832,  Rt. 
Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick,  in  order  to  prepare  candidates 
for  the  priesthood,  began  the  nucleus  of  a  seminary 
in  the  pastoral  residence  of  St.  Mary's  Church.    It 
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was  afterward  removed  to  a  hoiue  where  the  bishop 
went  to  reside,  on  Fifth  Street,  below  Spruce,  weet 
side,  thence  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifth  and 
Prone  [now  Locust]  Streets.  In  1887,  Bishop  Ken- 
rick  determined  to  erect  a  seminary.  The  northeast 
corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Eace  Streets  was  secured, 
and  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1888  an  act 
of  incorporation  was  passed « constituting  John  Keat- 
ing, John  Diamond,  Joseph  Dugan,  Michael  Magrath, 
and  M.  A.  Frenaye  the  lay  trustees  to  act  with 
Bishop  Kenrick,  the  president  of  the  seminary,  the 
professor  of  Theology,  and  the  professor  of  Sacred 
Scriptures,  making  nine  trustees.  On  Sept.  21, 1838, 
Bishop  Kenrick  issued  a  pastoral  letter  calling  for 
contributions.  Heretofore  the  institution  had  been 
his  individual  concern.  On  Jan.  22, 1889,  the  semi- 
nary was  occupied  by  students.  In  1860  it  was  en- 
larged, and  a  preparatory  seminary  was  opened  at 
Glen  Eiddle.  In  April,  1864,  the  present  grand  semi- 
nary at  Overbrook,  Delaware  Co.,  was  begun,  and  in 
1871  occupied  by  students  from  the  seminary  at 
Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets,  which  was  closed,  as 
also  that  at  Glen  Riddle.  On  Nov.  7,  1882,  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  institution  was  cele- 
brated. 

FaaiUif.—Yerf  B«t.  William  Kieran,  8.T.D.,  rector,  prof«Mor  of  Dog- 
matic Theology,  Inglisb,  Bhetoric,  Mathematioi,  and  Gbrlitlan  Doc- 
trine; Bt  Rer.  H^r.  Jamee  A.  Oorcoran,  8.T.D.,  profeeior  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  Moral  Theology,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Homiletice;  Bar.  Val- 
eatiao  Valentlnl,  profeeeor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  Eocleeiaatical  Hia- 
iory,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  BeT.  Jamee  V.  MoLonghlin,  8.T.D.,  profeiBor 
of  Canon  Law,  Natnrel  Sciencee,  ]Snglieh,and  Chant;  Bot.  Hermann 
Heneer,  profeewr  of  Lltnigy,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German ;  BeT.  Franoia 
P.  Slegftied,  profeaeor  of  Phlloaophy;  Ber.  Bernard  Buxton,  profeaaor 
of  Lattn ;  Bet.  William  M.  Daly,  8.T  J).,  profeaaor  of  Kngliah  Literature, 
Profane  Hiatory,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  Ber.  John  J.  HcOort,  profeaaor  of 
Matbematioa  and  Bngllah.  Number  of  aeminariea,  95.  Number  of  hooka 
in  library,  1S,G00. 

St.  Vincent's,  Gtermantown. — Central  house,  schol- 
Asticate,  and  novitiate  of  the  priests  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  mission.  Very  Bev.  Thomas  J.  Smith, 
V.C.M.,  superior  and  visitor  of  the  congregation  of  the 
mission  in  the  United  States ;  vice-superior  and  master 
of  novices,  Bev.  James  Bolando,  CM. ;  Bev.  Joseph 
Alizeri,  CM.,  Bev.  William  Byan,  CM.,  Bev.  Thomas 
Sliaw,CM.,Bev.  Thomas  0'Donoghue,CM.,  Bev.  A.  J. 
Meyer,  CM.,  Bev.  Peter  V.  Byrne,  CM.,  Bev.  Thomas 
J.  Abbott,  CM.,  Bev.  James  Lefevre,  CM.,  Bev.  Syl- 
vester Haire,  CM.,  Bev.  Aloysius  Krabler,  CM.,  Bev. 
Martin  Dyer,  CM.,  Bev.  Patrick  McHale,  CM.,  Bev. 
John  P.  Neck,  CM.,  Bev.  James  Devine,  CM.,  Bev. 
James  Henneliy,  CM.,  Bev.  James  Sullivan,  CM.^ 
Bev.  Thomas  Weldon,  CM.  Total  number  of  the 
community  in  the  diocese,  46. 

A  band  of  priests  is  here  set  apart  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  giving  missions.  All  applications  for 
missions  are  addressed  to  Very  Bev.  Thomas  J. 
Smith,  V.CM.,  St  Vincent's  Seminary,  German - 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Band  of  missioners:  Bev. 
Thomas  M.  O'Donoghue,  CM.,  Bev.  Thomas  A. 
Shaw,  CM.,  Bev.  A.  J.  Meyer,  CM.,  and  others. 


St.  Joseph's  CkftUege,  Seventeenth  and  Stiles 
Streets,  incorporated  Jan.  29,  1852.— Faculty,  board 
of  trustees,  and  other  offioezs :  Bev.  B.  Villiger,  S. J., 
president ;  Bev.  James  McHugh,  S. J.,  secretary ;  Bev. 
J.  M.  Ardia,  S.J.,  Bev.  P.  Blenkinsop,  S.J.,  Bev.  P. 
Duddy,  S. J.,  Bev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  S. J.,  Bev.  F.  O'Neill, 
S.J.,  Bev.  Charles  Cicaterri,  S.J.,  Bev.  A.  Coppens, 
S.J.,  Bev.  L.  Vigilante,  S.J.,  Bev.  P.  Claven,  S.J., 
Bev.  A.  Bomano,  S.J.,  Mr.  J.  Dowling,  S.J.,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Oormley,  S.J.    Number  of  pupils,  150. 

The  reverend  Fathers  are  building  a  new  college 
at  Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets  for  the  preparatory 
classes. 

La  Salle  College  (incorporated  under  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools),  No.  1321  Filbert  Street- 
Honorary  President,  the  Most  Bev.  Archbishop ;  Pres- 
ident)  Brother  Clementian;  Vice-President,  Brother 
Paphylinus;  Treasurer,  Brother  Isidore;  Secretary, 
Brother  Blandin.  Professed  Brothers,  24.  Total 
number  of  Christian  Brothers  in  the  diocese,  51. 
Number  of  students  in  collie,  217 ;  in  the  diocese, 
8587. 

Oonyents  and  B.eligions  Communities.— Convent 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Thirty-fifth  Street 
and  Silverton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia.  Number 
of  choir  Sisters,  20 ;  lay  Sisters,  16 ;  novices,  25 ;  out- 
door Sisters,  5 ;  postulants,  5 ;  total  number  of  Sis- 
ters in  the  convent,  71 ;  total  number  of  Sisters  of 
the  Qood  Shepherd  in  the  diocese,  91.  The  Magdalen 
Convent  contains  54  professed  Sisters,  14  novices. 
Number  of  penitents,  245.  Number  in  preservation 
class,  94.  Ifother  Mary  of  St.  Ignatius  Murray, 
provincial  and  superioress. 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Thirty-ninth  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Nnm- 
ber  of  choir  Aters,  11;  out-door  Sisters,  4;  lay 
Sisters,  5 ;  total  number  in  the  convent,  20.  Mother 
Mary  Philomena,  superior. 

Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Convent  (Sisters  of  St.  Joseph), 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Professed  Sisters,  85; 
novices,  18;  postulants,  6.  Number  of  religious  in 
the  convent,  59.  Total  number  of  Sisters  of  St 
Joseph  in  the  diocese,  275.  Mother  Mary  John, 
superior. 

Convent  of  the  Sister-Servants  of  tbe  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  (P.O.  address  Villa  Maria),  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Professed  Sisters,  20 ;  novices,  17 ;  pos- 
tulants, 7.  Number  of  religious  in  the  convent,  44. 
Total  number  of  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  in  the  diocese,  127.  Mother  Mary  Gonzaga, 
superior. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Eden  Hall  (Torres- 
dale  P.O.),  Philadelphia.  Professed  Sisters,  57. 
Total  number  in  this  community,  57.  Total  number 
of  the  religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  diocese, 
74.  Madam  C  McNally,  superior;  Bev.  Lawrence 
Wall,  chaplain. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  No.  1884  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.    Professed  Sisters,  17.    Total 
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nnmber  in  tbe  conyent,  17.  Madam  M.  ShoitUl, 
saperior. 

Oonvent  of  the  Bktera  of  Notre  Dame,  West  Bit- 
tenhoue  Square,  Philadelphia.  ProfeMed  Sisters, 
86.  Number  in  the  diooe8i%  86.  Sister  Julia,  eupe- 
rior. 

Conyent  of  Sbtezs  of  Mercy,  Broad  and  Golumbia 
Ayenne,  Philadelphia.  Profesied  Sisters,  26 ;  novices, 
9 ;  postulant,  1.  Total  number  of  the  community  in 
the  diocese,  86.  Mother  M.  Patricia  Waldron,  super 
rior.  The  Sisters  visit  and  instruct  the  sick  and 
dying  poor.  They  also  visit  the  State  and  county 
prisons  for  the  purpose  of  giving  roligious  instruction. 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  Sharon  (Sharon 
Hill  P.O.),  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Professed  Sisters,  27  ; 
novices,  18 ;  postulants,  2.  Total  number  in  convent, 
42.  Total  number  of  the  community  in  the  diocese, 
70.  Mother  Mary  Walburga,  superior ;  Bev.  Thomas 
O'Neill,  chaplain. 

Convent  of  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
No.  1056  Lawrence  Street,  Philadelphia.  Profeased 
Sisters,  12 ;  novices,  2 ;  postulants,  3.  Total  number 
in  the  convent,  17.  Total  number  in  the  diocese,  36. 
Sister  Mary  Cassiana,  superior. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  Assisium,  No.  605  Beed  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Professed  Sisters,  26 ;  postulants,  3.  Total  number  of 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis  in  the  community,  28.  Mother 
Mary  Agnes,  superior. 

Oonvent  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Glen  Biddle, 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Professed  Sisters,  20;  novices, 
48 ;  postulants,  6.  Total  number  in  community,  74. 
Total  number  in  the  diocese,  170.  Sister  Mary  Juli- 
anna,  superior ;  Bev.  B.  Scheler,  chaplain. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph's  Sisterhood,  £m- 
mittsburg,  Md.  Total  number  of  the  community  in 
the  archdiocese,  48. 

Convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  North 
Eighteenth,  above  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Professed  Sisters,  16;  postulants,  5;  total,  21.  Total 
number  in  the  diocese,  84.  Mother  Gatienne,  supe- 
rior. 

Convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Mill 
Street,  Qermantown.  Professed  Sisters,  18.  Mother 
August  Mary,  superior. 

Convent  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  South  Easton.  Pro- 
fessed Sisters,  5 ;  Sister  M.  Walburga,  superior.  Total 
number  in  the  diocese,  5. 

Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  East  Mauch  Chunk. 
Sister  Clotilda,  superior.  Professed  Sisters,  6.  Total 
number  in  the  community,  6.  Total  number  of  Sisters 
of  Christian  Charity  in  the  diocese,  80. 

Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  Belgrade  and  Welling- 
ton Streets,  Philadelphia.  Number  of  Sisters  in  the 
community,  6. 

Aoademiei   and    Select   Schools.— Mount   St 

Joseph's  Academy,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  under 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Boarders,  70.  Mother 
Mary  John,  superior. 


Indnstrial  School  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Thirty-ninth  and  Pine  Streets,  West  Philadelphia, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Number  of  boarders,  176.  Mother  Mary  Philomena, 
superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Eden  Hall  (Torres- 
dale  P.O.),  Philadelphia.  Number  of  boarders,  86 ; 
parochial-school  children,  25.  Madam  C.  McNally, 
superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  No.  1884  Walnut 
Street.  Number  of  day-scholars,  73.  Madam  M« 
Shortill,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  West  Bit- 
tenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia.  Boarders,  88;  day- 
scholars,  122.  Number  attending  night-school,  90. 
Sister  Julia,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Lnmaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  West  Chester.  Boarders,  40 ;  day-scholars, 
20.    Mother  M.  Gk>nzaga,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Broad  and  Colum- 
bia Avenue.  Number  of  boarders,  10;  number  of 
day-scholars,  160.  Mother  M.  Patricia  Waldron, 
superior. 

Acbdemy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  Sharon  (Sharon 
Hill  P.O.),  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Number  of  boarders, 
40.    Mother  Mary  Walburga,  superior. 

St.  Peter's  Academy,  Beading.  Besidenoe,  225 
South  Fifth  Street  Number  of  day-scholars,  40. 
Sister  Mary  Anselm,  superior. . 

St.  Leonard's  Academy,  No.  3819  Chestnut  Street, 
West  Philadelphia.  106  day-scholars.  Mother  Mary 
Antonia,  superior. 

Cathedral  Academy,  No.  1708  Summer  Street, 
under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Number  of  day- 
scholars,  85.    Mother  Mary  Dominic,  superior. 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  No.  260  South  Fourth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Num- 
ber of  day-scholars,  70.  Mother  Mary  Scholastica, 
superior. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  No.  417  Locust  Street,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Day-scholars, 
40.  Mother  M.  Arsenia,  superior.  A  Sunday-school 
for  deaf  and  dumb  girls  is  taught  in  the  academy  by 
the  same  community.    Number  of  scholars,  206. 

St.  Augustine's  Academy,  No.  244  North  Fourth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  under  tbe  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
Number  of  day-scholars,  90 ;  Sister  St.  Qervase,  supe- 
rior. 

St.  Michael's  Academy,  No.  1419  North  Second 
Street,  under  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph.  Number  of 
day -scholars,  120.    Mother  M.  Angela,  superior. 

St.  Francis'  Academy,  under  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary,  No.  2324  Qreen  Street. 
Number  of  pupils,  46.  Sister  Mary  Gtormaine,  supe- 
rior. 

St.  Philip  de  Neri's  Academy,  No.  412  Christian 
Street,  Philadelphia,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
Number  of  pupils,  100.  Mother  M.  Laurentia,  supe- 
rior. 
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St.  Patrick's  Academy,  Twentieth  and  Lociut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Siatera 
of  St.  Joseph.  Number  of  pupils,  145.  Mother  M. 
Martha,  superior. 

St.  Paul's  Academy,  No.  920  Christian  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary.  Number  of  pupils,  115. 
Sister  Mary  Regis,  superior. 

St  John  the  Baptist's  Academy,  No.  4211  Gresaon 
Street,  Manayunk,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  Number  of  pupils, 
50.    Sister  Mary  de  Chantel,  superior. 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  Oak  Street,  Manayunk,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  Sister  Mary 
Elizabeth,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  No.  1185  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia, 
under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus.  Day- 
scholars,  90.    Mother  Mary  Stanislaus,  superior. 

St.  Ann's  Academy,  No.  814  Tucker  Street,  Port 
Richmond,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Number 
of  pupils,  140.    Mother  M.  Victorine,  superior. 

St.  Teresa's  Academy,  No.  1514  Christian  Street^ 
under  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
Number  of  pupils,  50.  Sister  Mary  Ephrem,  su- 
perior. 

Academy  of  the  Annunciation,  Tenth  and  Dicker- 
son  Streets,  taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart.    Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  superior. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Potts ville,  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Boarders,  7 ;  number  of 
pupils,  75.    Mother  M.  Thecla,  superior. 

Farooliial  SohooLi.— Cathedral.  Boys  500,  taught 
by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Brother 
Joseph,  director.  Girls  500,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph. 

St.  John's.  Boys  100,  taught  by  lay  teachers ;  girls 
120,  taught  by  female  lay  teachers. 

St.  Mary's.  Boys  90,  taught  by  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph ;  girls  92,  taught  by  Sisters  of  St  Joseph. 

St.  Joseph's.  Boys  75,  taught  by  lay  teachers; 
girls  250,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St  Augustine's.  Boys  200,  taught  by  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools;  girls  250,  taught  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

Holy  Trinity.  Boys  118,  taught  by  one  lay  teacher 
and  two  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  girls  104, 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

St.  Michael's.  Boys  457,  taught  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools ;  girls  570,  taught  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's.  Boys  370,  girls  350,  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

St  Philip  de  Neri's.  Boys  800,  taught  by  lay 
teachers ;  girls  400,  taught  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Patrick's.  Boys  450,  taught  by  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools ;  girls  450,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
St  Joseph. 

St  Paul's.    Boys  358,  taught  by  the  Brothers  of  the 


Christian  Schools ;  girls  851,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

St  Peter's.  Boys  628,  taught  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools ;  girls  601,  taught  by  the  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Church  of  the  Assumption.  Boys  160,  taught  by 
the  Christian  Brothers ;  girls  160,  taught  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Si  Malachy.  Boys  145,  girls  182,  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

St  Ann's.  Boys  620,  taught  by  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  and  four  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
girls  650,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of^St  Joseph. 

St  Alphonsus'.  Boys  140,  girls  157,  taught  by 
Franciscan  Sisters  and  one  lay  teacher. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  di  Pazzi's.  Boys  50,  girls  60, 
taught  by  lay  teachers. 

St  Teresa's.  Boys  180,  taught  by  lay  teachers; 
girls  250,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary. 

Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Boya 
885,  girls  484,  taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  and  one  lay  teacher. 

St  Bonifacius'.  Boys  356,  girls  860,  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  Christian  Charity  and  two  lay  teachers. 

The  Gesii.  Boys  200,  taught  by  lay  teachers ;  girls 
220,  taught  by  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Immaculate  Conception.  Boys  160,  girls  270,  taught 
by  Sisters  of  St  Joseph. 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Boys  250,  girls  150,  taught 
by  one  male  teacher  and  Sisters  of  St  Joseph. 

St  James'.  Boys  190,  taught  by  lay  teachers ;  girls 
256,  taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

St  Elizabeth's.  Boys  195,  giris  283,  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  St  Francis. 

Church  of  the  Visitation.  Boys  245,  taught  by  lay 
teachers ;  girls  260,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Childhood. 

St  Dominic's.  Boys  38,  girls  42,  taught  by  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  and  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

St  Joachim's,  Frankford.  Boys  80,  girls  140,  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  Germantown.  Boys  357, 
taught  by  Franciscan  Brothers ;  girls  345,  taught  by 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Manayunk.  Boys  300,  girls 
345,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary. 

Assumption,  Manayunk.  Boys  134,  girls  156, 
taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

All  Saints,  Bridesburg.  Boys  80,  girls  78,  taught 
by  the  Franciscan  Sisters. 

Taoony.  Boys  93,  girls  95,  taught  by  School  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Chestnut  Hill.  Boys  60,  giris  68,  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Nativity  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Boys  152,  girls 
131,  taught  by  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity. 
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The  Brothers  of  the  Chrittiaii  Schoola.— This 
educational  order  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and 
on  Augnat  15th  opened  St.  Peter's  School.  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Ann's  were  the  next  parishes  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  Brothers ;  St.  Paul's  also, 
in  September,  1864;  St  Patrick's,  March  20,  1865. 
The  La  Salle  Ck>llege,  Juniper  and  Filbert  Streets, 
opened  Aug.  28, 1867,  with  Brother  Oliver  as  presi- 
dent. Cathedral  School  opened  by  Brothers  Sep- 
tember, 1868.  St.  Augustine's  and  the  Assumption 
Schools  are  also  in  charge  of  the  order,  which,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  September,  1888,  opened  a  preparatory 
department  at  1240  North  Broad  Street.  There  are 
fifty-one  Brothers  in  the  archdiocese.  The  number 
of  boys  taught  by  them  is  about  three  thousand. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph, 

established  at  Puy,  in  1650,  claims  as  its  founders 
Father  John  Peter  Medaille,  S.J.,  the  famous 
Apoetle  of  Velay,  and  Henry  de  Maupas  du  Tour, 
Bishop  of  Puy  and  Count  of  Velay,  the  friend 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,^  the  originator  of  many 
and  great  designs  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in 
France.  "Yet  among  all  his  works,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  "  the  most  remarkable,  the 
most  fruitful  was,  undoubtedly,  the  foundation  of  the 
admirable  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
at  once  contemplative,  educational,  and  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  snfiering." 

Protected  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  institute  spread  rapidly 
through  France.  But  the  revolution  of  1793,  over- 
turning alike  throne  and  altar,  did  not  spare  the 
humbler  foundation  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph. 
Some  establishments,  however,  were  preserved  among 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Forez  and  Velay. 

Some  of  the  surviving  members  were,  in  1807, 
reunited  into  a  community  under  Rev.  Mother  St. 
John  Fontbonne,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  guillo- 
tine only  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  congrega- 
tion in  1884  numbers  upwards  of  four  hundred  houses 
in  France;  numerous  establishments,  not  only  in 
Rome,  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  England,  but  also  on  the 
far-distant  shores  of  China  and  India,  are  tangible 
proofs  of  a  fecundity  little  less  than  miraculous.  But 
by  far  the  most  vigorous  offshoot  of  the  parent  stem 
has  been  the  foundation  in  North  America.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rosati,  six  Sisters 
came  from  Lyons,  in  1886,  to  open  a  house  at  St.  Louis. 
The  following  year  brought  two  additional  Sisters,  one 
of  whom.  Mother  St.  John  Foumiei*,  afterwards  intro- 
duced the  order  into  Philadelphia. 

The  semi-centennial  of  their  arrival  has  not  been 
celebrated,  yet. the  order  here  numbers  nearly  two 
thousand;  its  houses  are  numerous  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Equally  at  home  among  the  Indians  of  the  North 
and  West,  and  the  negroes  of  the  South,  as  in  more 
congenial  fields  of  labor,  *'  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph," 
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says  a  late  historian,' "  are  to  be  found  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  poor,  the  asylums  of  the  fallen,  the  cell 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  halls  of  the  academy,  bright- 
ening by  their  presence  the  pathway  of  the  afSicted, 
and  diffusing  on  every  side  the  blessings  of  peace, 
consolation,  and  instruction." 

In  1847,  Bishop  Kendrick,  of  Philadelphia,  after- 
ward Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  anxious  to  place  St 
John's  Orphan  Asylum  (then  on  Chestnut  Street,  be- 
low Thirteenth)  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  applied  to  Bishop  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
some  members  of  that  order.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  several  Sisters  were  in  May,  1847,  sent  to 
the  new  foundation,  of  which  Mother  St.  John  Four- 
nier  was  appointed  superior. 

If,  as  said  the  celebrated  Mme.  de  Genlis,  "  the  in- 
terests of  a  nation  are  best  promoted  by  the  education 
of  its  daughters,"  gratitude  demands  a  more  than 
passing  mention  of  this  good  lady,  who,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  labored  indefatigably  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education,  charity,  and  religion  in  Phila- 
delphia. Born  in  Arbois,  France,  in  1814,  of  a  respect- 
able Catholic  family,  Julia  Alexia  Fournier  conceived 
early  in  life  an  ardent  desire  to  devote  herself  to  €k>d 
in  some  religious  order  engaged  in  foreign  missions. 
The  accounts  given  of  and  by  the  early  French  mis- 
sionaries in  the  **  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,"  the  biographies  of  Mme.  de  la  Peleterie, 
Ven.  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  and  others  of  the 
weaker  sex,  who  had  labored  among  the  Indians, 
were  no  doubt  largely  instrumental  in  determining 
her  choice.  North  America  seemed  to  her,  indeed,  a 
land  of  promise,  a  home  by  predilection  ;  and,  hear- 
ing that  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were  about  to  send 
a  colony  thither,  she,  in  1836,  entered  the  congrega- 
tion at  the  Chartreuse  in  Lyons ;  the  following  year 
her  superiors  called  her  to  the  United  States. 

After  ten  years  of  active  and  eflScient  labor  in  the 
West,  she  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1847.  In  1851, 
however,  having  established  several  branches  in  this 
city  and  State,  she  was  recalled  to  found  an  Indian 
school  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  under  the  pioneer  Bishop 
Cretin. 

In  response  to  urgent  and  reiterated  entreaties. 
Mother  St.  John  was  restored  to  Philadelphia  in  1858. 
The  record  .of  the  succeeding  year  is  one  of  ceaseless 
labor,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotedness,  for  each  was  sig- 
nalized by  some  new  foundation  of  education  or 
charity,  beset  with  trials  and  difficulties,  often  such 
as  would  have  seemed  insuperable  to  a  soul  less  ani- 
mated by  faith  and  trust  in  Providence. 

In  1858  she,  as  it  were,  set  the  seal  on  her  work  by 
the  establishment  of  Mount  St.  Joseph's  Convent  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  the  mother-house  and  novitiate  for  this 
diocese. 

Here  the  young  religious,  whose  novitiate  lasts  four 
years,  are  to  be  trained  not  only  in  the  art  of  teaching 
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and  guiding  others,  but  still  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
order  which  should  animate  and  sanctify  their  work. 

Here,  too,  return  those  Sisters,  who,  enfeebled  by 
age  or  sickness,  are  no  longer  fit  for  active  duty.  To 
each  and  all  of  the  community  it  is  a  home  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  same  time 
she  opened  Mount  St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  young 
ladies. 

When,  in  1862,  the  scourge  of  war  was  sweeping 
over  the  land,  at  the  request  of  Surgeon-Gkneral 
Smith,  she  sent  Sisters  to  take  charge  of  the  hospitals 
at  Camp  Curtin,  outside  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg. 

Again  we  find  the  Sisters  from  Philadelphia  in 
charge  of  the  floating  hospitals  which  received  the 
wounded  from  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that,  amid  such  multiplied 
works,  Mother  St.  John  should  have  found  time  for 
literary  labor ;  yet,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life  she 
found  relief  during  hours  of  weary  suffering  by  trans- 
lating from  the  French  such  works  as  "  Meditations 
on  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  Martinet's 
"  Ark  of  the  People,"  "  Life  of  St.  Benedict  the  Moor," 
"  Sign  of  the  Gross,"  by  Gaume,  "  Daily  Life  of  the 
Sick,"  "  Madame  de  Lavalle's  Bequest,"  several  other 
books  for  the  young,  and,  finally,  "  Thalia ;  or,  the 
Council  of  Nice,"  which,  at  her  death,  she  left  un- 
finished. 

On  her  extraordinary  gifts  of  mind  and  body,  her 
remarkable  talent  for  government,  noble  character, 
and  consummate  virtue  we  shall  not  here  enlarge. 

Deeds  speak  louder  than  words,  and  the  simple 
record  of  works  founded,  planned,  actuated,  or  di- 
rected by  her  reveals  her  worth. 

In  1847,  Mother  St.  John,  with  one  companion,  en- 
tered on  her  work  in  Philadelphia.  When,  Oct.  15, 
1875,  she  was  called  to  her  reward,  novitiates  had  been 
established  in  McSherrystown,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  Sisters  sent  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  community  here  numbered  about  two  hundred, 
having  in  charge  eleven  parochial  schools,  twelve 
academies,  and  four  other  institutions,  as  enumerated 
below. 

There  were,  moreover,  houses  in  Baltimore,  West- 
emport,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  in  Camden  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  subject  to  the  mother-house  at  Chest- 
nut Hill. 

Since  then  the  number  of  Sisters  has  increased  to 
about  three  hundred,  and  ^ve  additional  schools  have 
been  opened. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  schools  and  the  dates 
of  their  opening : 

Bt  Joseph*!,  PottiTilU,  1848 ;  St.  JoMpb'a,  Philadelphia,  1861 ;  St. 
Phlllp'e,  1868 ;  St  Anne*!,  Port  BiohmoBd,  1866:  St.  Patrick*!,  1857 ;  St. 
Mtchaeri,  1869;  OathednJ  Aewlemy,  1861;  Bt  MaijV  18^;  St  An* 
guctiDe*e,  1866  ;  St.  Vloccnt*!,  Germantown,  1867 ;  Oathednl  Parochial 
School,  1868.:  St.  John**,  Newark,  1872 ;  Si.  Joaeph*e,  Hagentown,  Md., 
and  Immacnlata  Oonoeptioo,  Oamden,  N.  J.,  1874  ;  St.  Peter*!,  Weetem- 
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port,  and  Star  of  the  Sea,  Baltimore,  1876 ;  Oar  Mother  of  Sorrows,  Weet 
Philadelphia,  1878;  Star  of  the  Sea,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  1879;  Immaca- 
late  Oonoeption,  Philadelphia,  1880 ;  Onr  Lady  of  Oonaolatloa,  Oheetnot 
Hill,  1881 ;  and  Onr  Lady  of  the  Valley,  Orange  Valley,  K.  J.,  1882. 

In-  the  parochial  schools  above  enumerated  the 
Sisters  teach  the  girls,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  smaller 
boys  of  the  parish.  The  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes all  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, to  which,  as  called  for  by  circumstances,  are 
superadded  drawing  (mechanical  and  free-hand), 
vocal  music,  book-keeping,  algebra,  etc. 

The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor, 
or  priest  appointed  by  him,  and  are  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  parishioners,  who, 
generally  speaking,  are  deserving  of  all  praise  for  the 
way  in  which  they  meet  this  double  obligation  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  conscientious  objections  to  the 
public  schools. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  also  have  under  their 
charge  a  Sunday-school  for  deaf-mutes,  which  num- 
bers about  twenty-five,  and  assembles  every  Sunday 
at  St.  Joseph's,  Locust  Street,  above  Fourth.  It  was 
opened  Oct.  17, 1881. 

The  Sisters  have  under  their  care  twelve  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  containing  more  than  five  thousand 
children. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.-~The  Institute 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  founded  at  Amiens,  in 
France,  in  1800,  by  Madame  Sophia  Barat.  Its 
aim  is  principally  the  education  of  young  ladies  in 
boarding-schools,  iwd,  when  practicable,  in  parochial 
and  free  schools. 

The  society  spread  rapidly  throughout  France,  and 
now  has  academies  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  1847  the  mansion  of  Mr.  F.  Cowperthwait 
and  the  adjoining  farm  of  ninety  acres  were  pur- 
chased at  Torresdale,  near  Philadelphia,  by  the  Re- 
ligious of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  an  academy  was 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Aloysia 
Hardey.  A  handsome  chapel  (Gk>thic  in  detail)  and 
wings  for  class-rooms  and  dormitories  were  added  by 
her  successor,  Madame  Tucker,  who  governed  the 
institution  for  a  series  of  consecutive  years. 

In  1849  the  academy  was  incorporated.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  is  ninety.  Young  ladies 
who  do  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith  are  admitted 
into  the  institute,  but  while  they  are  at  liberty  to 
adhere  to  their  own  belief,  for  the  sake  of  order  they 
are  required  to  assist  at  the  public  exercises  of  re- 
ligion. There  is  a  supplementary  free  school  for  the 
children  of  the  environs.  The  number  of  children  in 
attendance  averages  thirty. 

Another  object  of  this  institute  is  to  preserve  the 
good  b^^n  in  the  academy  by  a  sodality  for  ladles  in 
society.  Hence,  in  1867  a  house  was  purchased  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  at  1884  Walnut  Street,  at  which 
place  the  sodality,  having  for  its  object  pious  and 
charitable  works,  holds  its  monthly  meeting.  A  day- 
school  for  young  ladies  was  opened  at  the  same  epoch. 


The  [inmb«r  of  pupi!i  mtiendiog  averages  sixtj- 
five. 

Konnt  Bl  Joieph  Amdamy. — Noteworthy  among 
the  edacvtional  inatitutions  under  the  charge  of  tbe 
Bistera  of  St.  Joseph  is  Mount  St.  Joaeph  Academy, 
CheatDQt  Hill.  Tbia  academy,  eatabliahed  first  at 
HcSherryetowii,  Adams  Oo.,  Fa.,  was,  in  1868,  trans- 
ferred to  its  preaent  eligible  site,  in  a  district  pro- 
verbial for  scenic  beauty, — the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  Wieeahickon. 

Chartered  in  1869,  its  growth  has  kept  pace  steadily 
vith  succeeding  years.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  extensive  additions  have  several 
timee  been   made  to  the  original  bnitdinge.    The 
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The  tnetitntioD  Emprises,  moreover,  a  training- 
school,  or  novitiate,  wherein  yoong  ladies  who  desire 
to  become  membem  of  the  order  may,  during  a  coune 
of  four  years,  be  edncat«d  for  their  future  work. 

Private  and  other  Beliffiona  Soliool*.— At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  I&84  there  were,  in  addition  to  the 
institutions  already  described,  about  thirty-five  other 
educational  establishments  in  the  city,  most  of  which 
are  strictly  private  in  their  character.  Some  of  those 
are  under  the  management  of  religious  societiee,  but 
the  greater  number  are  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pupils  whose  parents  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  of  private  tuition. 

Among  the  religious  institutions  of  learning  one  of 
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academy  proper,  finished  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  so  complete  in  its  inter- 
nal and  external  arrangements  as  to  be  counted  one 
of  the  best  adapted  in  the  country  for  its  purpose. 

The  coune  of  study  is  thoroughly  systematic. 
While  it  aims  especially  at  imparting  a  solid  English 
education,  its  curriculum  is  adapted  to  every  require- 
ment, and  embraces  all  that  tends  to  higher  culture 
and  true  Christian  refinement.  The  junior  and  senior 
departments  each  comprise  a  course  of  four  years ; 
the  po■^graduate  department  affords  exceptional  ad- 
vantogM  to  those  who  enter  ou  it.  Libraries  con- 
taiuing  over  five  thouBaod  volumes  are  acceesible  to 
tiie  pupils. 


the  most  prominent  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  known  as  the  Divinity  School.  It  is 
located  in  Weet  Philadelphia,  at  Woodland  Avenue 
and  Fiftieth  Street.  Every  person  producing  to  the 
faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  bis  having  been  ad- 
mitted a  candidate  for  priest's  orders  may  be  received 
as  a  student  in  this  school,  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
son who  can  produce  evidence  of  habits,  character, 
and  attainments  as  may  render  him  apt  and  meet  to 
exercise  the  ministry.  The  instruction  is  free,  and  is 
supported  by  the  friends  of  theological  education  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  The  school  occupies  a  fine 
building  which  has  accommodations  for  about  forty 
students,  and  which  contains  a  fine  theological  library 
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of  eight  thousaod  volumes.  It  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  of  whom  Bishop  William  Bacon  Stevens 
is  president)  and  a  board  of  overseers,  of  whom  Bishop 
Alfred  Lee  is  president.  The  faculty  comprises  Rev. 
Daniel  B.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  dean;  Rev.  G.  Emlen 
Hare,  Rev.  Clement  M,  Butler,  Rev.  Watson  M. 
Smith,  and  Rev.  George  Z.  Dubois.  Another  useful 
institution  of  this  denomination  which  has  long 
maintained  a  high  character  is  the  Academy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  the  year  1785,  under  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  William  White,  Rev.  Samuel  Magaw,  Rev. 
Robert  Blackwell,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Willing, 
Edward  Shippen,  Richard  Peters,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  prominence  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  first  master  of  the  school  was  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Andrews. 

In  1787  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  institution  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  academy 
continued  its  work  under  various  forms  until  the  year 
1846,  when  it  was  determined  to  effect  a  reorganization 
on  a  broader  basis.  Bishop  Potter,  Horace  Binney, 
and  John  Welsh  were  particularly  active  in  intro- 
ducing improvements.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
erection  of  a  building  at  Juniper  and  Locust  Streets 
in  the  year  1849,  and  the  procuring  of  the  services  of 
Rev.  George  Emlen  Hare  as  head  master,  who  re- 
mained with  the  school  until  1857,  when  he  resigned. 
The  building,  which  was  enlarged  in  1861  and  1868, 
is  admirably  fitted  up  for  its  purposes,  containing  a 
chapel,  laboratory,  lecture-room,  gymnasium,  etc.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  academy 
is  applied  to  the  education,  free  of  charge,  of  such 
youths  as  give  promise  of  merit.  About  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pupils  are  in  attendance.  The  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  pre- 
sided over  by  Bishop  Stevens,  and  of  which  George  W. 
Hunter  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  head  master 
of  the  school  is  the  Rev.  James  W.  Robbins,  D.D. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  occupies  a  plain  brick  building  on 
Franklin  Street,  above  Race,  and  has  been  noted  for 
the  high  character  of  its  instruction  to  the  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  that  church. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Seiss,  D.D. ;  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  H.  Baden ; 
Secretaries,  Rev.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Th.  Pfatteicher.  The  most  prominent  members  of  the 
faculty  are  the  Rev.  Drs.  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  W.  J.  Mann, 
A.  Spaeth,  and  H.  E.  Jacobs. 

The  Hebrews  of  Philadelphia  maintain  an  Educa- 
tion Society  which  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  members  of  that  sect.  The  oflicers 
of  the  society  are  I.  Rossham,  president,  and  D.  Sulz- 
berger, secretary.  Three  free  schools,  one  located  at 
Seventh  and  Wood  Streets,  another  at  Fourth  and 
Pine,  and  another  in  the  Richmond  district,  are  kept 
up  by  this  society. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  was  founded  in  the 


year  1887,  upon  a  bequest  made  by  Richard  Humphreys 
for  the  **  education  of  colored  youth  in  school  learning, 
in  order  to  prepare  and  fit  and  qualify  them  to  act  as 
teachers,"  and  has  done  much  excellent  work  under 
the  management  of  a  corporation  composed  exclu- 
sively of  members  of  the  society.  Of  this  society 
Joel  Cadbury  is  the  president,  Thomas  Scattergood 
treasurer,  and  Thomas  P.  Coe  secretary.  Many  of 
the  most  useful  and  intelligent  members  of  the  colored 
race  in  Philadelphia  have  been  graduated  from  this 
school.  The  commodious  building  which  it  occupies 
on  the  north  side  of  Bainbridge  Street,  west  of  Ninth, 
was  erected  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  will  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  also  con- 
duct schools  at  the  present  time  for  white  children, 
the  principal  of  which  are  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  and  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Girard  Avenue,  and  all  of  which  are  held 
in  high  esteem  for  the  excellence  of  their  methods. 
The  Aimwell  School  Association,  on  Cherry  Street 
above  Ninth,  of  which  Rebecca  B.  Boem  is  the  prin- 
cipal, has  a  long  history  of  quiet  usefulness.  The 
Philadelphia  Friends  also  manage  two  colleges  out- 
side of  the  city  which  are  widely  known, — ^the  Swarth- 
more  College  and  the  Haverford  College,  both  in 
Delaware  County. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  founded  about  the  year  1858,  and  provides 
a  training  for  young  men  in  the  practical  arts,  such 
as  civil  engineering,  mining,  chemistry,  applied  geol- 
ogy, etc.  Its  faculty,  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  comprises  Furman  Sheppard, 
L.  G.  Shrackee,  W.  D.  Young,  William  T.  Witte, 
William  B.  Walker,  J.  J.  Osmond,  and  J.  P. 
Wetherell. 

Ogontz  Seminary  for  Toung  Ladies  is  under  the 
management  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Bonney  and  Harriette 
A.  Dillaye,  with  Miss  Frances  £.  Bennett  and  Sylvia 
J.  Eastman  as  assistants.  It  is  an  English,  French, 
and  German  boarding  and  day-school  for  young 
ladies,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.-  This 
school  was  formerly  known  as  the  Chestnut  Street 
Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  founded  in  1850 
by  Miss  Bonney  and  Miss  Dillaye. 

During  his  first  great  prosperity.  Jay  Cooke  built 
at  Chelton  Hills,  eight  miles  from  the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one  of 
the  finest  private  residences  in  the  world,  expending 
upon  the  house  and  grounds  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars.  Here  he  entertained,  in  princely  style,  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  his  own  and  from  foreign 
lands,  and  his  magnificent  home  and  hospitality  be- 
came widely  known.  The  place  was  named  Ogontz, 
after  an  Indian  chief  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
in  his  childhood  and  youth  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  This 
chief,  it  is  said,  often  visited  his  father's  house,  and, 
while  there,  amused  the  children  by  performing  In- 
dian feats,  carrying  them  on  his  back,  and  telling 


them  atones.  Hi*  name  ia  atill  preserved  in  variouB 
ways  ia  the  city  of  Sandusky,  where  Jay  Cooke  was 
born.  When  building  tbii  magnificeDt  house,  he  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  name  of  hii  friend  in  child- 
hood, and  hence  called  it  Ogonta. 

The  manaion  wu  first  occapied  in  December,  1865. 
The  panic  of  1878  temporarily  swept  away  Hr. 
Cooke's  fortune,  and  for  a  time  the  Ogonti  property 
paased  from  his  control,  but  in  1861  he  recovered  his 
fortune,  including  the  Cheltou  Hill  estate  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  acrea,  on  which  the  OgonU  man- 
aion stands.  In  the  mean  time,  the  usee  for  which 
the  bouM  was  bnilt  having  paased  away,  Mr.  Cooke, 
in  188S,  leaaed  it  at  a  nominal  rent  for  a  long  term  of 
years  to  the  ladies  named  for  a  young  ladiee'  aohoo]. 
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egreea  in  all  directions.  The  principal  Iiall  ia  seven- 
teen feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  long,  extending  back 
into  a  conservatory  forty  feet  square.  This  is  stocked 
with  plants  of  finest  growth,  surrounding  an  orna- 
mented fountain.  Farther  on  is  another  fountain, 
and  still  beyond,  the  natatoriiun. 

The  main  hall  preaenta  on  the  one  side  a  apacious 
drawing-room,  seventy  feet  in  length;  on  the  other, 
library  and  reception-rooms.  All  the  windows  are  of 
the  finest  plate-glaas,  and  the  frescoing  ia  in  the  lateet 
and  highest  style  of  art.  The  principal  staircase,  of 
solid  walnut,  ia  mtyestic,  and  preaenta  at  the  head  of 
the  first  flight  the  bronze  face  of  Ogonti,  the  Indian 
chief,  and  the  friend  of  Mr,  Cooke  in  his  boyhood. 
The  conservatories  and  greenhouses  on  the  grounds 


Ogoutz  standa  on  a  knoll,  commanding  a  view  of  i 
forty  acres  of  landacape^ardening,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  house.  This  spot  Mr.  Cooke  aelected  | 
from  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  as 
being  the  moat  desirable  for  a  residence.  The  build- 
ing is  a  five-story  mica  granite,  of  the  Norman  Gothic 
order  of  architecture.  Its  air  of  subatantiality  and 
refinement  atrikea  a  beholder  at  the  first  glance,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  aristocratic  country-aeats  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  building  of  the  moxt  ample  dimenatons, 
having  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  tiundred  rooma  of 
comfortable  aixe.  Beventy-five  guesta  have  been  en- 
tertained there  at  one  time. 

The   building  is  fire-proof,  being   conatructed  of 
granite    and    iron,    numerous    stairways    frimiahing 


were  at  the  time  they  were  conatructed  the  largest  in 
the  country.  There  is  also  a  gaa-houae,  constructed 
of  granite,  six  hot-houaea  and  graperies,  a  mushroom- 
bouse,  polting- house,  and  a  lodge-houae  at  each  gate 
on  the  main  enlrancea.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
buildings,  auch  as  a  farm-house,  bam,  ice-house,  and 
a  flame  school-house.  A  heautifol  stream  of  water 
courses  through  the  entire .  place.  The  lawns  are 
lighted  by  gaa  supplied  on  the  grounds.  The  drives 
are  all  macadamized,  both  in  the  groundn  and  leading 
to  Chellon  Hill  Station. 

Among  the  other  educational  establish  men  ta  in 
Philadelphia  which  bear  a  high  reputation  are  the 
Broad  Street  Academy,  of  which  Edward  Roth  has 
long  been  the  principal ;  Courtland  Saunders'  College, 
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in  West  Philadelphia ;  the  Bryant  &  Btratton  Buai- 
nesB  College;  Crittenden's  Commercial  College;  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  founded 
hy  the  late  Professor  John  W.  Shoemaker,  and  now 
presided  over  hy  Dr.  Edward  Brooks;  Pierce's  Col- 
lege of  Business ;  the  Rughy  Academy  for  Boys ;  the 
Rittenhouse  Academy;  the  Lauderbach  Academy; 
the  Chegaray  Institute;  and  Few  Smith's  Classical 
and  Mathematical  School. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 
THE  PRESS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Philadelphia 
begins  with  the  first  issue  of  the  American  Weekly 
Mercury f  oil  Dec.  22, 1719,  the  third  journal  published 
in  the  colonies;  and  during  all  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years  that  bridge  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween that  date  and  our  own  epoch  the  journalists  of 
this  city  have  bravely  and  intelligently  engaged  in 
the  interpretation  and  solution  of  all  the  leading 
questions  that  have  afiected  either  the  national  or  the 
local  welfare.  In  the  building  of  the  nation,  the 
commonwealth  and  city,  in  the  formation  and  appli- 
cation of  political  policies,  in  the  .inception  and  exe- 
cution of  public  enterprises,  in  the  culture  of  art  and 
literature,  in  strangling  mischievous  tendencies,  and 
in  nurturing  popular  morals,  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment in  which  the  newspapers  have  not  been  vigor- 
ous, aggressive,  and  determining  factors.  Glancing 
back  over  the  long  list  of  dead  and  gone  Philadelphia 
editors,  we  are  confronted  by  the  names  of  men  of  the 
most  brilliant  mental  gifts,  the  highest  professional 
equipment,  and  the  most  positive  convictions  upon 
contemporary  issues  in  government  or  society.  More- 
over, as  journalism  broadened  its  scope  and  elevated 
its  ^aims  they  were  never  laggards  in  the  march  of 
progress.  Technical  improvements  found  ready  adop- 
tion with  them,  and  no  matter  what  year  may  be 
selected  for  comparison,  we  shall  find  the  Philadelphia 
papers  abreast  of,  and  in  some  respects  taking  prece- 
dence of,  the  press  of  any  other  American  city.  These 
general  truths  of  history  apply  to  the  present  perhaps 
even  in  a  larger  degree  than  to  the  past.  To-day  the 
journals  of  Philadelphia  are  surpassed  nowhere  in 
any  of  the  qualities  that  conduce  to  the  influence,  the 
dignity,  and  the  value  of  the  newspaper,  press. 
Whether  in  the  departments  of  enterprise  and  liber- 
ality in  gathering  news,  in  luminous  and  fearless  edi- 
torial criticism,  or  in  typographic  excellence  they  are 
the  equals  of  any  kindred  publications  in  the  world. 
It  is  strictly  correct  to  say  that  to  them  Philadelphia 
is  a  debtor  for  much  of  its  past  advancement  and 
present  greatnei»s. 

The  forerunner  of  all  the  illustrious  journalists  of 


Philadelphia  was  Andrew  Bradford,  who,  as  noticed, 
issued  in  this  city,  on  Dec.  22, 1719,  the  initial  nam* 
her  of  the  American  Weekly  Mercury.  The  first  paper 
to  be  published  in  the  colonies  was  the  Bodon  New$ 
Letter,  the  earliest  number  of  which  bore  date  of  April 
24,  1704.  Next  came  the  BoHon  OtueUe,  of  Dec 
21, 1719,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  if  Bradford  had 
not  been  delayed  two  days,  Philadelphia  would  have 
had  the  honor  of  issuing  the  second  newspaper  in 
America.  The  claim,  however,  that  it  issued  the 
third  is  not  disputable,  and  carries  with  it  the  other 
facts  that  it  was  the  second  city  on  the  continent  and 
the  fifBt  in  the  middle  colonies  to  publish  a  new  peri- 
odical. It  is  also  entitled  to  the  broader  and  more 
emphatic  distinction  of  having  furnished  the  first 
daily  newspaper  on  the  Western  hemisphere.  This 
was  the  American  Daily  AdverHser,  established  Dec. 
21,  1784,  by  Dunlap  &  Claypoole,  as  an  ofishoot  of 
the  Penmylvania  Packet,  founded  in  November,  1771, 
by  John  Dunlap.  This  journal  was  subsequently 
published  by  Zachariah  Poulson  as  P&ukon**  Adner^ 
tieer,  and  in  December,  1889,  it  waa  merged  into  the 
North  American,  In  Philadelphia,  also,  was  estab- 
lished the  pioneer  commercial  or  trade  journal.^ 

The  first  religious  weekly  newspaper  in  America 
was  likewise  an  outgrowth  of  Philadelphia  enterprise. 
The  original  publication  of  this  character  was  the 
Bdigunu  Remembrancer,  first  issued  Sept.  4, 1813,  and 
published  by  John  Welwood  Scott,  at  No.  81  South 
Second  Street.' 

Philadelphia  also  led  the  way  in  the  sphere  of  cheap 
journalism.  Hudson,  in  his  ''Journalism  in  the 
United  States,"  vouchsafes  the  following  statement: 
"  The  penny  press  of  America  dates  from  1838.  .  .  • 
The  Morning  JPbat  (of  New  York)  was  the  first  penny 
paper  of  any  pretensions  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
started  on  New  Year's  day,  1883."  The  author  is  frank 
enough  to  admit,  however,  that  ''there  were  small 


1  Through  palpikble  oTeraigbti  Ha<boD*i  **  Joornalism  in  the  United 
State***  make*  the  following  erroneona  atatement:  **The  Bottom  I^lcm 
OtrroiU  and  Marino  IntotUffoneor^  Oommoreial  and  MercantOot  the  pnbU- 
cation  of  which  was  begnn  on  the  Bth  of  September,  1706,  wai  the  flnt 
regular  and  legitimate  commercial  paper  iained  In  tfale  oountry.*'  Aaa 
matter  of  f»ci,  a  Journal  of  a  similar  character  waa  established  in  Phila- 
delphia twelve  yeaiv  prior  to  this  dste.  In  June,  1783,  John  Macpher> 
son  issued  the  flnt  number  of  the  iViee-CtarrMiC,  published  every  fifteen 
days,  in  which  were  "contained  the  prices  of  merchandise,  duties  on 
importations  and  exportations,  regulated  by  John  llacpberson,  broker, 
with  the  assistence  of  twenty  eminent  merchants,  (actors,  and  others; 
likewise  the  course  of  exchange,  the  premiums  of  inauxmnce  to  and  fVom 
the  most  considerable  jdaee*  of  trade,**  ate. 

*  Hudson  also  pxmctieally  ignoree  Philadelphia  in  this  phase  of  Jour- 
nalism, maintaining  that  the  Booorder,  founded  in  1814,  at  Chllliootha» 
Ohio,  was  the  first  religious  newspaper  published  in  America.  If,  as  has 
been  asserted,  a  periodical  to  be  a  newspaper  must  be  a  folio,  surely 
many  of  the  leading  ecclesiastical  Journals  of  the  present  day  are  not, 
as  they  are  claimed  to  be,  religluus  newspapers.  Such  a  propositioa  is^ 
however,  simply  an  alieurdlty,and  the  RoUgiout  Bommmbramear  was  none 
the  less  a  religious  newspaper  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  a  quarto  In  form. 
That  its  scope  was  a  broad  one  Is  observed  fh>m  the  Ihet  that  lis  pubUaber 
announced  in  its  columns  that  its  contents  comprised  "biographical 
sketches,  theological  essays,  accounts  of  revivals  of  religion,  mlsslonaiy 
information,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  an  evao- 
gelieal  and  ecclesiastical  nature.** 
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and  cheap  papen  published  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia before  and  about  that  time.  The  BoHonian  was 
one,  the  Omi,  in  Philadelphia,  was  another.  The  lat- 
ter was  issued  by  Christopher  0.  Comwell  in  1880. 
These  and  all  similar  adventures  were  not  perma- 
nent.'' It  is  true  that  the  Cent  was  not  a  permanent 
institntion.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  was  the  New  York 
Morning  PoBt^  for  Hudson  himself  candidly  admits 
that  "  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  from 
the  issue  of  the  first  number  the  Morning  Post  ceased  to 
exist."  While  both  publications  were  comparatively 
ephemeral,  yet,  as,  according  to  Hudson's  own  admis- 
sion, the  ChU  was  issued  in  1880,  and  the  Morning 
Post  was  published  in  1883,  the  latter  surely  was  not 
"the  first  penny  paper  of  any  pretensions  in  the 
United  States."  The  credit  of  furnishing  the  first 
daily  newspaper  published  for  one  cent  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  Philadelphia.  The  Cent  had  its  inception 
in  1880,  the  publisher  being  Dr.  Christopher  Columbus 
Conwell, — not  Cbmwell,  as  the  author  of  "  Journalism 
in  the  United  States"  has  it, — and  the  oflSce  of  publi- 
cation was  in  Second  Street,  below  Dock.  Dr.  Con- 
well  died  in  the  summer  of  1882. 

In  other  phases  of  periodical  literature  besides 
news  journalism  Philadelphia  has  set  the  example. 
In  January,  1741,  Benjamin  Franklin  began  here  the 
publication  of  the  first  msgazine  established  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  entitled  the  Oeneral  Magazine  and  JERs- 
torical  Chronicle  "for  all  the  British  Plantations  in 
America."  In  the  same  year  another  magazine  had 
its  inception  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  the  American 
Magazine^  or  a  Monthly  View  of  the  BriHah  Colonies,  the 
publisher  being  John  Webbe.  Five  years  later,  or  in 
February,  1746,  Christopher  Saur,  of  Germantown, 
b^;an  the  publication  of  the  first  religious  magazine 
issued  in  America,  namely,  Mn  Schallund  Oeganschall 
der  Wahrheit,  und  des  Gesundten  Verstandes  Chruttlieb- 
ender  Seelen  in  ZHesam  Amerioanischer  land  theil. 

It  would  be  an  impracticable  task  to  attempt  to 
catalogue  all  the  numerous  instances  in  which  Phila- 
delphia ingenuity  and  capital  have  opened  up  original 
enterprises  and  inaugurated  new  departures  in  the 
realm  of  journalism. 

"The  details  of  history,  in  truth,"  as  Sainte  Beuve 
has  said,  "  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the 
immense  and  varied  surface  which  the  literature  of 
newspapers  presents."  Therefore,  it  is  but  natural 
that  as  the  "  clever  town,  built  by  Quakers,"  bounded 
by  Vine  and  South  Streets  and  by  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers,  has  become  a  vast  city  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  square  miles,  and  as  the  hand- 
ful of  villagers  of  1719  has  grown  to  a  population  of 
nine  hundred  thousand,  so  the  newspaper  press  of 
1719,  represented  by  the  American  Weekly  Mercury, 
printed  on  a  half-sheet  of  pot-size,  has  expanded  to  its 
existing  proportions,  there  being  at  the  present  time 
two  hundred  and  fifty  periodical  publications,  from  the 
daily  to  the  quarterly,  issued  in  Philadelphia. 

The  colonial  press,  so  far  as  the  province  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  is  concerned,  began  with  Bradford's  paper, 
the  American  Weekly  Mercury.  Five  years  later,  on 
Dec.  24, 1728,  was  established  the  second  newspaper 
in  the  colony,  the  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Pennsylvania  Oazette,  by  Samuel  Keimer, 
that  eccentric  individual,  the  pedantry  of  whose 
character  is  indicated  by  the  pedantry  embodied  in 
the  title  of  his  ambitious  journal.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, within  a  year  the  Universal  Instructor  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Franklin  &  Meredith,  its  title  be- 
came the  Pennsylvania  Oazette  simply,  and  a  career  of 
great  usefulness  and  prosperity  was  inaugurated.  The 
impress  of  Franklin's  individuality  upon  contempo- 
rary thought  and  action  permits  of  no  skepticism  as 
to  his  pre-eminence  in  the  possession  of  the  genuine 
journalistic  instinct.  The  third  Philadelphia  news- 
paper in  the  English  language  was  77^  Pennsylvania 
Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  established  in  1742  by 
William  Bradford,  nephew  of  Andrew  Bradford,  of 
the  Mercury.  No  other  weekly  newspaper  in  this 
language  was  published  until  1767,  when  7%e  Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser  was  first 
issued  by  William  Groddard.  The  era  was  one  pro- 
lific of  German  periodicals,  those  being  the  days  of 
Christopher  Saur,  of  Joseph  Crellius,  and  of  Henry 
Miller, — names  which  should  be  held  in  great  respect 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  development  of  jour- 
nalism and  typography  in  this  city.  This  was  an 
epoch  which  was  also  especially  rich,  speaking  com- 
paratively, in  magazine  literature,  no  less  than  four 
such  periodicals,  besides  three  or  more  in  German, 
having  been  established,  namely :  The  Oeneral  Maga- 
zine and  Historical  Chronicle  (1741),  by  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  the  American  Magazine,  or  a  Monthly  View  of 
the  BntUh  Colonies  ( 1741 ),  by  John  Webb ;  The  Amer- 
ican Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronicle  (1767),  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford ;  and  The  American  Magazine  (1769), 
by  Lewis  Nicola.  The  colonial  press  was  quite  con- 
servative, but  with  the  dawning  of  the  Revolution  it 
was  obliged  to  assume  a  decisive  tone  in  dealing  with 
the  pressing  questions  of  national  independence. 

Two  of  the  colonial  newspapers,  the  Pennsylvania 
Oazette  and  the  Penntylvania  Journal,  were  carried 
into  and  beyond  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  One  of 
the  two  remaining,  the  Mercury,  suspended  publica- 
tion in  1746,  while  the  other,  the  Pennsylvania  Chron^ 
icle,  was  discontinued  in  1778.  During  the  thirty 
years  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  Revolution- 
ary era  the  Pennsylvania  Oazette  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  were  important  factors  in  the  mirroring  and 
the  unfolding  of  passing  events.  I^e  Pennsylvania 
Packet  or  Oeneral  Advertiser,  which  had  its  inception 
in  1771,  was  the  first  newspaper  established  in  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  Its  publisher,  John  Dunlap, 
was  a  man  of  varied  abilities  and  broad  enterprise,  as 
was  also  his  subsequent  partner,  David  C.  Claypoole. 
As  already  stated,  this  journal  in  1784  developed  in  a 
daily  paper,  the  first  in  America.  The  influence  of 
the  Packet  during  this  time  was  incalculable.    It  was 
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during  this  era,  also,  that  were  born,  among  others, 
7%e  Freeman^ 9  Journal,  or  The  North  American  Intel- 
ligencer, the  Independent  Oatetteery  The  Pennsylvania 
Mercury  and  Universal  Advertiser,  the  Pennsylvania 
Evening  Herald,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  the  Gazette 
of  the  United  States,  and  The  Aurora,  It  was  in  this 
period,  also,  that  the  following  journalists  of  indi- 
viduality and  power,  whether  in  the  line  of  good  or  of 
evil,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  broadening  newspaper  arena: 
Robert  Aitken,  William  Goddard,  Francis  Bailey, 
Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  Eleazer  Oswald,  Daniel 
Humphreys,  Mathew  Carey,  Andrew  Brown  (father 
and  son),  Thomas  Paine,  Samuel  Relf,  John-Fenno, 
John  Ward  Fenno,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  Wil- 
liam Duane,  Philip  Freneau,  James  Carey,  and  Wil- 
liam Cobbett. 

Most  of  the  journals  established  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  were  strong  party  organs, 
deeply  interested  in  political  discussion  and  action. 
Within  the  era  continuing  up  to  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  three  great  wars  were  fought,  and  within  the 
time  also  occurred  those  radical  controversies  over 
Native  Americanism,  Anti-Masonry,  nullification, 
emancipation,  secession,  reconstruction,  greenback- 
ism,  and  kindred  questions.  Newspapers  were 
founded  with  the  especial  object  of  defending  some 
one  of  these  issues.  Indeed,  the  newspapers  of 
America  have  made  as  well  as  unmade  parties,  have 
made  and  unmade  administrations,  have  made  and 
unmade  policies,  have  made  and  unmade  public 
officials,  and  in  this  work  of  construction  and  de- 
struction the  press  of  Philadelphia  has  played  no 
minor  rdle.  Among  the  influential  journals  estab- 
lished during  this  period,  the  following  may  be  enu- 
merated: the  Portfolio  (1801),  Dreeman^s  Journal 
(1804),  afterward  the  Palladium,  Commercial  and  Po- 
litieal  Register  (1804),  Democratic  Press  (1807)  Ameri- 
can SenHnel  (1811),  Franklin  Gazette  (1818),  Naiumal 
Gazette  (1820),  Columbian  Observer  (1822),  Commercial 
Herald  (1827),  Pennsylvania  Gazette  (1827),  Daily 
Chronicle  (1828),  afterwards  DaUy  Courier,  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer  (1829),  Pennsylvanian  (1882),  Public  Ledger 
(lS^6),S^rit  of  the  Times  (1887),  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
krat  (1838),  North  American  (1889),  Daily  Sun  (1843), 
Evening  Bulletin  (1847),  Daily  News  (1848),  The  Press 
(1867),  The  Age  (1863),  and  Evening  Telegraph  (1864). 
Among  the  editors  of  this  era  we  may  name  Joseph 
Dennie,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  William  Jackson, 
John  Binns,  John  W.  Scott,  Richard  Folwell,  Robert 
Walsh,  Robert  Morris,  William  McCorkle,  Adam 
Waldie,  Richard  Bache,  Eliakim  Littell,  Charles  Al- 
exander, Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  John  R.  Walker,  Jes- 
per  Harding,  Robert  T.  Conrad,  James  (Gordon  Ben- 
nett, John  8.  Du  Solle,  Louis  A.  Oodey,  Joseph  C. 
Neal,  Morton  McMichael,  George  R.  Graham,  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  John  Jay  Smith, 
Charles  J.  Peterson,  Joseph  R.  Flanigan,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  William  F.  Small,  William  M.  Swain,  A.  S. 


Abell,  Azariah  Simmons,  Edmund  Morris,  Russell 
Jarvis,  Alexander  Cummings,  Joseph  M.  Church, 
Philip  R.  Freas,  Charles  G.  Leland,  Gibson  Peacock, 
John  W.  Forney,  George  W.  Childs,  Charles  J.  Bid- 
die,  John  Russell  Young,  James  R.  Young,  Charles 
E.  Warburton,  W.  W.  Harding,  Washington  L.  Lane, 
Joseph  Sailer,  L.  Clarke  Davis,  William  V.  McKean, 
James  Elverson,  Robert  S.  Davis,  and  a  host  of  other 
names  equally  suggestive  of  brilliant  journalistic 
achievement. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  class  of  special 
journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  particular  trades 
or  professions  was  greatly  multiplied.  The  following 
list  of  such  publications  established  since  the  war  is 
illustrative:  The  Agents*  Herald,  the  American  Journal 
of  Photography,  the  American  Silk  and  Ihiii  CuUurist, 
the  Band  Journal,  the  Banjo  and  Guitar  Journal,  the 
Barbers'  National  Journal,  the  Brewers*  and  Dealenf 
Journal,  the  Bullion  Miner  and  Coal  Beoord,  the  Otr- 
penter,  the  Carpet  Journal,  the  Carriage  Monthly,  the 
Qxterer,  the  Clerk,  the  Qnn  Collectors'  Herald,  the 
Confectioners*  Journal,  the  Hammer,  the  Hosiery  and 
Knit  Goods  Manufacturer,  the  ice  Drade  Journal,  the 
Iron,  the  Printers*  Circular,  the  Beat  Estate  Repo/rter, 
the  Sugar  Beet,  the  Textile  Colorist,  the  Thoroughbred 
Stock  Journal,  and  the  Tobacconist 

While  the  press  of  Philadelphia,  during  its  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years'  history,  has  made  em- 
phatic progress,  not  only  in  numbers  and  in  scope, 
but  in  material  influence  and  prosperity,  yet  it  has, 
perhaps,  made  even  greater  advancement  in  tone  and 
morale.  It  is  true  that  modern  journalism  is  not 
devoid  of  a  personal  tendency ;  but  something  of  as- 
tonishment would  surely  be  engendered  were  such 
an  article  as  the  following  duplicated  in  any  news- 
paper at  the  present  day.  Mathew  Carey,  in  1800, 
thus  pays  his  respects  to  William  Cobbett : 

**  Wrateh  u  you  are,  aocnnad  by  God,  and  bated  by  man,  the  most 
tremeodona  looarge  that  beU  erer  Tomited  forth  to  eurao  a  people  by 
■owing  diacord  among  them,  I  deaire  not  the  honor  or  credit  of  being 
abuaed  or  vilified  by  you.  I  have  not  leisure  to  attend  to  a  oontrorerqrt 
unleae  I  am  driven  to  recommence  the  trade  of  newspaper  printing, 
and  make  a  profeaaion  of  acribbling.  Tbia,  if  I  cannot  eeeape  your 
ooarae,  low*lived  abuae,  I  aball  certainly  and  Infallibly  do ;  and  then  I 
will  hold  you  up  to  the  execration  of  manlcind. 

**  But  no  {  I  will  never  diagrace  my  p^)er  with  your  deteated  name. 
Oalloua  and  caae-hardened,  you  draw  aubaiatenoe  flrom  your  influny  and 
notoriety.  *  Hiaaed  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd/  you  care  not, 
provided  you  can  amaaa  money  enough  to  aecure  you  a  competence  at 
the  cloee  of  your  diahonorable  career.  But  your  writinga  I  aball  ao  cut 
up  and  atrip  of  their  aophiatiy  aa  to  make  even  *  FolIy*a  aelf  to  atara,* 
and  wonder  how  ahe  could  poeaibly  have  been  ao  long  duped  by  yon. 
...  To  aend  a  challenge  to  a  blaat^d,  poeted,  loathaome  coward  .  .  . 
would  aink  me  almoat  to  a  level  with  yonraelf." 

The  extreme  violence  and  virulence  of  this  tirade 
is  measurably  mitigated,  when  one  considers  how 
richly  the  object  of  it  deserved  the  severest  denuncia- 
tion. Cobbett  was  an  acrimonious  and  vituperative 
writer,  great  in  invective  and  abuse,  and  was  wont  to 
attribute  the  basest  motives  to  his  opponents.  He 
quarreled  with  every  newspaper  proprietor  and  almost 
every  prominent  man  in  the  city,  and  was  prosecuted 
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for  libel  by.  Dr.  Rosb,  who  recovered  five  thousand 
dollan  damages  against  him.  He  then  quitted  the 
country  in  disgust,  and  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  abusing  America  and  Americans.  In  hfs  *'  Fare* 
well  to  America/'  published  in  1800,  he  says, — 

"When  ]»eopl«  oars  not  two  •timwt  Ibr  eMh  otb«r,  ceremony  Kt  part- 
log  la  mere  giiauice ;  And  «■  I  bare  long  felt  the  mott.  perfect  Indif- 
fcreoce  with  regard  to  a  Taat  minority  of  thoae  whom  I  now  addrea,  I 
■hall  ipare  myself  the  trouble  of  a  ceremooioaa  farewell.  .  .  .  With 
tbie  I  depart  for  my  natlTe  land,  where  neither  the  moth  of  Democracy 
nor  the  met  of  Federalism  doth  corrupt,  and  where  UiiCTes  do  not  with 
Impantty  break  through  and  steal  five  thousand  dollan  at  a  tlme.*^ 

A  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  there  had  been 
but  a  meagre  improvement  in  the  tone  of  editorial 
discnasion  prevailing  among  Philadelphia  journalists. 
The  Chlumbian  Observer  of  April  1, 1826,  contains  the 
following  comment:  '^Speaking  of  the  newspapers 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  lunatic  editor  in  Ohio  solemnly 
affirms  that 'to  procure  &t  editors  for  them,  every  nnk 
of  infamy  hoM  been  raked  to  the  bottom  I*  This  fellow  is 
a  Clayite,  and  their  minds  all  incline  to  think  of  dirt^ 
jUih,  and  infamy^  a  very  natural  propensity  in  them. 
It  seems  he  does  not  even  except  Walsh  from  the  mad 
denunciation.  The  editors  of  Ohio  are  all  manu&c- 
tured  by  a  steam^enginef  and  come  out  finished  gentle^ 
men  at  the  first  turn  of  the  wheel !" 

Eight  years  later,  or  on  July  12, 1888,  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  quotes  from  a  morning  contemporary  as  fol* 
lows :  ''  A  paper  of  this  city  denounces  a  contemporary 
as  a  hack,  vilifier,  a  gladiatorial  calumniator,  who  stabs 
reputations  for  pay  and  destroys  character  at  the  turn- 
ing of  his  employers'  thumbs."  But  the  days  of  P&r- 
cupin^s  Qazette  and  of  "  Peter  Porcupine"  are  over. 
The  era  of  The  Tickler  and  of  "  Toby  Scratch'em"  is 
an  obsolete  one.  The  Tangram;  or,  Fashwnahle  Trifler, 
and  "Christopher  Crag,  Esq.,  his  Grandmother  and 
Qpcle,"  have  passed  from  the  journalistic  arena.  The 
Luncheon,  ''boiled  for  people  about  six  feet  high,  by 
Simon  Pure,"  is  no  longer  served.  The  Independent 
Badance,  and  ''  Democritus,  the  younger,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Laughing  Philosopher,"  and  "  Simon 
Spunkey,  Esq.,  duly  commissioned  and  sworn  Regu- 
lator, Weighmaster,  and  Inspector-General,"  are  not 
now  encountered.  The  Spy  in  Philadelphia  has  ceased 
its  avocation.  The  journalism  of  the  present  is  none 
the  less  vigorous  and  pungent  than  was  the  journalism 
of  a  half-century  or  a  century,  ago,  but  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  business-like  seriousness,  stability,  and  im- 
personality which  were  comparatively  unknown  two 
or  three  generations  since. 

Not  only  have  the  tone  and  morals  of  the  press 
visibly  improved  within  the  last  half-century,  but  the 
liberty  of  the  press  has  also  been  palpably  broadened. 
Perhaps  the  one  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the 
other, — ^that  is  to  say,  as  journalism  has  narrowed 
itself,  or  has  been  narrowed,  so  far  as  its  license  to 
criticise  and  denounce  has  been  concerned,  perhaps 
its  liberty  of  legitimate  action  has,  in  consequence, 
been  sensibly  extended.  It  was  well  enough  for 
"  Democritus,  the  younger,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 


Laughing  Philosopher,"  in  his  conduct  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Balance,  to  announce  as  his  motto  this  lan- 
guage of  Junius,  ''Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your 
minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil, 
political,  and  religious  rights  of  freemen."  But  his 
"  liberty  of  the  press"  had  simply  in  view  the  same 
purpose  which  actuated  his  more  candid  successor  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Balance,  "Simon  Spunkey,  Esq., 
duly  commissioned  and  sworn  Regulator,  Weighmas- 
ter, and  Inspector-General,"  who  substituted  this 
Shakespearean  motto  for  that  of  his  predecessor,  "  I 
claim  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,  to  blow  on  whom 
I  please." 

At  the  inception  of  journalism  in  Philadelphia  the 
provincial  authorities  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
the  startling  innovation.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1721, 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  American 
Weekly  Mercury:  "Our  General  Assembly  are  now 
sitting,  and  we  have  great  expectations  firom  them,  at 
this  juncture,  that  they  will  find  some  effectual  remedy 
to  revive  the  dying  credit  of  this  province,  and  restore 
us  to  our  former  happy  circumstances."  Surely  no 
statement  could  be  more  innocent  or  placid  in  its  phra- 
seological construction  I  But  the  commotion  created 
by  it  was  astonishing.  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Council  are  self- 
explanatory  : 

**Jiiniiav7  19,  1721.— Upou  a  motion  made  that  Andrew  Bradford, 
printer,  be  examined  before  this  board  concerning  the  pnblltblng  of  a 
late  pamphlet,  entitled  *8ome  Bemedira  proposed  for  Beatoring  the 
rank  Credit  of  the  ProTinoe  of  Pennsylvania,*  aa  also  of  the  WteUg  Mer- 
emry  of  the  second  of  January  instant,  the  lait  paragraph  whereof  ^eems 
to  have  been  Intended  as  a  reflection  npon  the  credit  of  this  province : 
It  is  ordered  that  he,  the  said  printer,  hare  notice  to  attend  tbii  board 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Conncll. 

**  February  1, 1721.— The  board  being  informed  that  Andrew  Bradford 
the  printer,  attended  according  to  order,  he  was  called  In  and  examined 
concerning  a  late  pamphlet  entitled,  *8ome  Remedies  proposed  for  Be- 
storing  the  sunk  Credit  of  the  Province  of  Pen  nsy  Iran  la;*  whereupon 
he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  printing  or  publishing  the  said 
pamphlet:  and  being  reprimanded  by  the  Governor  for  publishing  a 
certain  paragraph  in  his  newspaper  called  the  American  WeMjf  Mtremry^ 
of  the  second  of  January  last,  be  said  it  was  inserted  by  his  Journeyman, 
who  composed  the  said  paper,  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  was 
very  sorry  for  It,  and  for  which  he  humbly  submitted  himself,  and  asked 
pardon  of  the  Governor  and  the  board ;  whereupon  the  Governor  told 
him  that  he  must  not,  for  the  future,  presume  to  publish  anything  relat- 
ing to  or  concerning  the  affain  of  this  Government,  or  the  Government 
of  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  colonies,  without  the  permlsston  of  the 
Governor  or  Secretary  of  this  province  for  the  time  being ;  and  then  he 
was  dismissed  and  the  Council  adjourned.** 

Subsequently  there  appeared  in  the  Mercury  the 
following  paragraph  in  one  of  a  series  of  essays,  over 
the  signature  of  "Busybody,"  a  nom  deplume  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  apropos  of  an  approaching  annual 
election : 

*'  To  the  friends  of  liberty  firmness  of  mind  and  public  spirit  are  abso- 
lutely requisite ;  and  this  quality,  so  essential  and  necessary  to  a  noble 
mind,  proceeds  tnm  a  Just  way  of  thinking  thnt  we  are  not  born  for 
ouraelves  alone,  nor  our  own  private  advantages  alone,  but  likewise  and 
principally  for  the  good  of  others  and  service  of  civil  society.  This 
raised  the  genius  of  the  Bomans,  Improved  their  virtue,  and  made  them 
protectors  of  mankind.  This  principle,  according  to  the  motto  of  thsse 
papers,  animated  the  Bomans,  Gato  and  his  followers,  and  It  was  impos- 
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•ibis  to  be  tboa^t  great  or  good  wttboat  being  a  patriot ;  and  none 
oonld  pretend  to  oonrage,  gallantry,  and  greatneaH  of  mind  witbont 
being  flntof  all  poeseeeed  witb  a  public  spirit  and  lore  of  their  conntry.** 

The  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  simple  abstrac- 
tion was  of  so  emphatic  a  character  that  the  Grovernor 
and  Council  ordered  Bradford,  the  publisher,  to  be 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Bradford  displayed  less  of  obsequiousness  than 
he  had  previously  exhibited,  and,  having  shown  a 
disposition  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  mandates  of  the 
authorities,  he  escaped  further  molestation.  Since 
that  remote  period  the  history  of  Philadelphia  jour- 
nalism has  undergone  a  diversity  and  multiplicity  of 
experiences.  Contests  between  the  press  and  public 
oflScials  have  been  numerous.  Libel  suits,  some  of 
vast  magnitude  and  some  of  petty  import,  are  found 
in  our  court  reports  in  every  decade.  Through  all 
these  years  the  press  has  battled  for  a  larger  liberty. 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  aud  as  a  striking  contrast  from 
the  action  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  1721,  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  Pennsylvania  have  engrafted  into 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  the  following 
fundamental  principle : 

**  The  printtng-preis  ehall  be  Aree  to  erery  person  who  may  nndertake 
|0  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Legialatars  or  any  branch  of  gorem- 
roent,  and  no  law  shall  erer  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The 
free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable 
rights  of  man ;  and  every  dtisen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on 
any  sulject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  No  oonvlc- 
tion  shall  be  had  in  any  proeecutlon  fbr  the  publication  of  papers  re- 
lating to  the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity,  or  to 
any  other  matter  proper  for  public  investigation  or  information,  where 
the  fact  that  such  publication  was  not  mallcionsly  or  negligently  made 
shall  be  established  to  the  satisikction  of  the  Jury." 

As  in  every  other  large  city,  the  number  of  news- 
papers that  have  died  out  in  Philadelphia  is  incred- 
ible to  those  who  have  not  made  an  examination  of 
the  subject.  In  its  issue  of  Sept.  26, 1837,  the  Public 
Ledger  thus  refers  to  a  number  of  rivals  which  had 
collapsed  shortly  before  that  date :  *'  The  Times  had 
no  time  to  breathe,  for  it  died  almost  as  soon  as  born ; 
the  Morning  Post^  that  posted  to  its  grave  as  rapidly 
as  if  it  were  an  express  post ;  the  Transcript^  that  did 
nothing  but  transcribe,  for  it  could  not  reach  origi- 
nality, and  transcribed  nothing  worth  reading ;  the 
EagU^  that  seemed  more  like  a  screech  owl,  and 
never  got  fledged  enough  to  fly ;  the  Ckymnierdal  Pilot , 
that  actually  ran  upon  the  rocks  and  got  shipwrecked 
in  putting  to  sea;  the  Plain  Truths  that  told  nothing 
but  lies." 

Of  the  newspapers  established  in  the  last  century, 
not  one  is  now  in  existence,  although  The  North 
American,  founded  in  1839,  afterward  absorbed  or 
was  consolidated  with  two  journals  which  had  their 
inception  prior  to  1800.  Moreover,  of  the  nineteen 
daily  papers  now  published  in  Philadelphia,  not  one 
was  established  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  Indeed,  the  oldest  of  the  daily  papers  now 
published  in  this  city,  estimating  their  origin  from 
the  year  of  their  foundation  under  their  present  com- 
monly-accepted titles,  is  The  Inquirer,  which  was  first 


issued  on  June  1,  1829.  But  the  history  of  Phila- 
delphia journalism  can  be  intelligently  understood 
only  when  considered  in  detail. 

The  American  Weekly  Meronry.— The  first 
newspaper  printed  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  prov- 
ince, was  issued  Dec.  22,  1719.  It  appeared  on  a 
half  sheet,  of  pot  size,  and  bore  the  imprint,  "  Phila- 
delphia: Printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  and  sold  by 
him  and  John  Copson.''  In  1721  Copson's  name  was 
omitted,  and  the  imprint  altered  to  ''  Philadelphia : 
Printed  and  sold  by  Andrew  Bradford  at  the  Bible  in 
Second  Street,  and  also  by  William  Bradford  in  New 
York,  where  advertisements  are  taken  in."  This 
paper  probably  served  for  both  cities,  no  newspaper 
having  been  printed  in  New  York  until  October, 
1726 ;  the  New  York  OazeUe  was  established  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  and  his  name  as  vender  of  the 
Mercury  in  that  city  was  omitted  in  the  following 
December. 

The  Mercury  sometimes  appeared  on  a  whole  sheet 
of  pot,  in  type  of  various  sizes,  as  small  pica,  pica, 
and  English.  It  appeared  weekly,  generally  on  Tues- 
day ;  but  the  day  of  publication  was  varied.  Price, 
ten  shillings  per  annum.  Editorial  matter  seldom 
appeared,  and  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  passing 
events  in  the  city,  with  which  at  that  time  everybody 
was  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  that  little  information 
with  regard  to  local  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper. 
It  was  principally  made  up  of  extracts  from  foreign 
journals,  several  months  old,  with  a  few  badly-printed 
advertisements.  Two  cuts,  coarsely  engraved  and  in- 
tended as  ornaments,  were  placed  at  the  head,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  title.  That  on  the  left  was  a  small 
figure  of  Mercury,  represented  on  foot,  with  extended 
wings,  and  bearing  his  caduceus.  The  other  was  the 
representation  of  a  postman,  riding  at  fiiW  speed. 
These  cuts  were  sometimes  shifted,  and  for  the  sake 
of  variety  Mercury  and  the  postman  exchanged  places. 

Andrew  Bradford  died  in  the  year  1742.  His  widow, 
Cornelia  Bradford,  assumed  the  publication  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mercury,  but  shortly  afterward  entered 
into  partnership  with  Isaiah  Warner.  The  latter 
withdrew  from  the  concern  in  1744.  Mrs.  Bradford 
published  the  paper  until  the  end  of  1746,  about 
which  time  it  was  discontinued. 

The  Universal  Instrnctor  in  all  the  Arts  and 
Scienees  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette  was  the  second 
newspaper  established  in  the  province.  It  was  issued 
December  24,  1728,  by  Samuel  Keimer,  who  had 
come  to  Philadelphia  in  1722,  and  either  brought 
type  with  him  or  succeeded  to  that  which  was  already 
here  in  use  by  Jacob  Taylor  or  others. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
some  time  in  1723,  applied  to  Andrew  Bradford  for 
work.  The  latter  having  nothing  for  him  to  do,  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  of  New  York,  the  father  of  Andrew, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  took  him  to 
Keimer. 

That  Franklin's  un&vorable  opinion  of  his  early 
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employer,  as  shown  in  his  autobiography,  was  well 
grounded  is  shown  by  the  following  incident :  In  1725, 
Keimer  published  Taylor's  Almanac,  into  which  he 
seems  to  have  interpolated  some  of  his  own  imperti- 
nences. Aaron  Qoforth,  Sr.,  immediately  afterward 
published  in  the  Mercury  an  advertisement,  in  which 
he  called  it "  a  lying  Almanac,  set  out  to  reproach, 
ridicule,  and  rob  an  honest  man  of  his  reputation, 
and  strengthening  his  adversaries ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  he  hath  notoriously  branded  a  gospel  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  ignominious  names  for 
maintaining  gospel  truths.  .  .  .  This  man's  religion 
consisteth  only  in  the  beard  and  his  sham  keeping  of 
the  seventh-day  Sabbath,  following  Christ  only  for 
loaves  and  fishes."  Groforth  wound  up  by  an  intima- 
tion that  if  Keimer  did  not  ''condemn  what  he  had 
done,  and  satisfy  the  abused,  he  may  expect  to  be 
prosecuted."  Joseph  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  Alma- 
nac, also  considered  himself  very  much  injured,  and 
in  January,  1726,  he  printed  a  very  severe  attack  upon 
his  publishers,  in  which  he  sneered  at  Keimer's  abili- 
ties, particularly  his  school  for  the  blacks,  his  beard, 
and  his  seventh-day  profession.  This  was  partly  in 
verse,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  composition  was  very 
coarse. 

Taylor's  reference  to  Keimer's  beard  and  sabbatic 
notions  is  thus  explained  by  Franklin  (in  his  pre- 
viously-quoted autobiography):  "Keimer  wore  his 
beard  at  flill  length  because  somewhere  in  the  Mosaic 
law  it  is  said, '  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners  of  thy 
beard.'  He  likewise  kept  the  seventh-day  Sabbath ; 
and  these  two  points  were  essentials  with  him." 

Soon  after  1725,  Andrew  Bradford,  who  continued 
the  publication  of  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  and 
had  at  his  command  nearly  all  the  printing  business 
of  the  province,  began  to  meet  with  more  steady  op- 
position. Keimer  still  kept  up  his  printing-office,  and 
managed  to  do  a  little  business,  although  he  eked  out 
his  profits  by  some  means  not  strictly  professional. 

After  a  publication  of  7%e  Uhiverml  Instructor  for 
nine  months,  during  which  time  it  had  only  ninety 
subscribers,  Keimer  was  involved  in  debt,  and,  being 
unable  to  continue  the  paper,  he  made  arrangements 
to  sell  it  to  David  Harry,  another  printer;  but  the 
latter,  having  first  assented  to  the  transfer,  afterward 
declined,  whereupon  Franklin  and  Hugh  Meredith, 
by  subscribing  a  small  sum,  obtained  possession,  and 
the  Universal  Instructor  was  resigned  to  them.  It  was 
now  published  by  Franklin  and  Meredith,  who  ex- 
punged the  first  part  of  the  title,  and  called  it  the 
Pennsylvania  Oazette,  **  containing  the  freshest  advices, 
foreign  and  domestic."  It  appeared  twice  a  week,  at 
ten  shillings  per  annum,  on  a  whole  or  a  half  sheet 
of  "  pot,"  as  occasion  required.  The  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  Franklin,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  paper,  excited  public  interest,  and 
soon  brought  the  new  establishment  into  notice. 
They  were  appointed  printers  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly.   They  likewise   printed  a  number   of  books, 


among  which  was  a  folio  edition  of  the  '*  Histoid  of 
the  Quakers,"  principally  intended  for  the  use  of 
members  of  that  society.  Of  this  work  Franklin  set 
up  the  type  for  a  sheet  daily,  while  Meredith  did  the 
press- work. 

Franklin  continued  the  Phinsylvania  Gazette  with 
Hugh  Meredith  until  some  time  in  1782,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  former  continued 
the  business  on  his  own  account.  He  opened  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  stationery,  did  something  at  book- 
binding and  bookselling,  and,  by  means  of  his  indus- 
try and  economy,  soon  paid  his  debts,  and  began  to 
accumulate  property.  Until  his  appointment  as  post- 
master the  circulation  of  his  paper  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  Bradford's  Mercury;  but  soon  after  he  ob- 
tained that  office  the  number  of  his  subscribers 
greatly  increased,  and  the  Gazette  became  very  profit- 
able. He  continued  in  business  without  a  partner 
for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1748,  being 
much  engaged  in  public  affairs,  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  David  Hall,  under  the  firm  of  B.  Franklin 
&  D.  Hall.  Their  establishment  was  well  conducted 
and  lucrative,  the  paper  having  a  large  circulation, 
and  the  business  of  the  printing-house  being  exten- 
sive and  profitable. 

In  1765,  Franklin  sold  his  interest  in  the  office  to 
Hall,  and  the  next  year  the  paper  was  printed  by 
Hall  and  William  Sellers,  who  continued  the  busi- 
ness as  Hall  &  Sellers.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
continued  its  issues  regularly  under  these  proprietors 
until  a  short  time  before  the  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  British.  The  last  number  of  this  paper 
published  before  the  capture  of  the  city  was  dated 
Sept  10, 1777,  and  was  numbered  2588.  During  the 
occupancy,  and  for  some  months  afterwiuxi,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  was  suspended.  No.  2534  was 
published  at  Philadelphia  on  Jan.  5, 1779,  and  from 
that  time  the  publication  went  forward  regularly. 

It  was  still  published  by  Hall  &  Sellers  in  1800, 
at  No.  51  Market  Street  This  firm  was  dissolved 
about  1805.  Hall  continued  the  publication  alone 
until  about  1810,  when  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Pierie 
(George  W.  Pierie)  was  established.  About  the  year 
1815  or  1816  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Pierie  was  dissolved, 
and  Hall  &  Atkinson  became  the  publishers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  who  be- 
came a  member  of  this  firm,  continued  with  it  until 
after  the  death  of  David  Hall,  which  occurred  May 
27, 1821.  The  business  of  the  paper  survived  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  who  took  into  partnership  with  him  Charles 
Alexander.  Atkinson  &  Alexander  at  once  deter- 
mined upon  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  the 
paper,  and  the  partners  proceeded  to  build  up  a  new 
business  on  the  venerable  foundation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  They  at  once  issued  proposals  for  the 
publication  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  first 
number  was  issued  Aug.  4, 1821.  It  was  published 
at  the  price  of  two  dollars  a  year,  payable  half-yearly 
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iD  advance,  or  three  dollara  at  tlie  end  of  the  yem. 
The  proprietors  were  young  meD,  and  were  ambi- 
tious. They  endeavored  to  make  their  paper  of 
iatereat  to  all  classea,  encouraged  rising  genina, 
nhicb  hurried  to  iee  itself  in  print  in  the  "Poet's 
Comer"  or  in  the  story  columns,  gave  Bome  attention 
10  news,  foreign  as  vrell  ai  dotneetic,  and  eschewed  all 
politics.  It  was  a  paper  for  the  family,  and  although 
some  particular  attention  was  paid  to  local  matters, 
there  was  sufficient  variety  of  general  intelligence  to 
interest  persons  not  resident  in  Philadelphia.  Thus 
byjadicious  attention  to  business  the  paper  became 
popular,  and  gained  a  large  circulation,  so  that  there 
was  in  time  no  portion  of  the  United  States  into 
which  the  fOtl  did  not  penetrate.  The  editor  of  the 
Pott  was  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke.' 

Der  Hooh  Sentsoh  FeniuylTaiiiRobe  OMoMoht 
Bolireiber,  oder  fltmmlniiK  Wiohtiger  Haohriohten 
am  dam  Hatnr  u&d  Kirchen  Eeio£,  which  is,  tranii- 
lated  literally.  The  High  Dutch  Peniuyhania  HUUiri- 
ographcr,  or  Collection  of  Important  InftUigmce  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Nalvrf  aH<i  Ihe  ChurcK  was  iiwued  on  the 


20th  of  August,  1739,  by  Christopher  Saur,— modern- 
iied  Sower, — of  Oermantown,  as  a  quarterly  journal. 
According  to  the  statement  in  this  paper,  its  ol^ect 
was  to  collect  foreign  and  domestic  news ;  and  it  also 
ptomised  to  furnish  questions  addressed  to  serious 
minds,  with  proper  answers  thereto.  It  is  said  that  the 
type  for  this  journal  was  cast  by  Saur,  who  also  made 
his  own  iok.  In  that  case,  the  type  was  the  first  cast 
in  America.  This  paper  was  afier  a  lime  changed  to  a 
monthly  publication.  In  1744  it  was  issued  weekly, 
and  was  called  Der  O'emuuitauner  ZeUung.  It  became 
a  paper  of  much  influence,  and  was  printed  and 
published  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war; 
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but  it  was  diflcontinued  before  the  cloee  of  that  con- 
test. 

The  Oenaral  Xagaane  and  Hiitorieal  Chroni- 
cle "for  ali  the  British  Plantations  in  Anaerica," 
I  the  firet  magazine  established  in  America,  was  com- 
I  menced  by  Franklin  in  January,  1741.  The  title- 
I  page  contained  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  and  the 
!  motto  "  Ich  dien."  This  publication  was  continued 
I  for  about  six  months,  but  not  meeting  with  sufficient 
I  patronage,  it  was  discontinued. 

The  American  Xagazine,  or  a  Konthly  View 

of  the  Britiih  Colonies,  also  appeared  in  1741,  being 

published  by  John  Webbe,  who  had  engaged  Bradford 

to  print  the  work.    The  prospectus  of  this  magazine, 

which  appeared  in  Bradford's  Mercury  Nov.  6,  1740, 

gave  offense  to  Franklin,  who  alleged  that  it  had  been 

previously  engaged  to  him,    which  Webbe  denied, 

but  acknowledged  that  some  conversation  had  taken 

i  place  between  him  and  Franklin  on  the  sabject,  and 

that  Franklin  had  given  him,  in  writing,  a  statement 

of  the  terms  on  which  he  would  print  and  publish  the 

.  work.    A  spirited  paper  controversy  ensued,  in  which 

Franklin,  Webbe,  and  Bradford  look  part. 

In  consequence  of  this  dispute,  Franklin 

established  the  magazine  above  mentioned, 

and  had  the  first  number  out  about  a  month 

before  Webbe  could  issue  his.    The  latter 

was  a  foolscap  octavo  of  forty -eight  pages,  at 

twelve  shillings  per  annum.    Only  two  or 

three  numbers  were  published. 

The  Penniylvania  lonmal  and  Week* 
ly  AdTertiser,  the  third  Philadelphia  oewa- 
paper  in  the  English  language,  was  es- 
tablished in  1712.     William  Bradford,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  William,  and  nephew 
of  Andrew  Bradford,ofthe.im«n'«an  Weeify 
Mercury,  was  a  partner  with  the  latter  for  a 
short  time ;  bat  he  went  to  England  in  1789, 
returned  in  1742,  and  set  up  the  paper  above 
named.     The  first  Dumber  was  published 
December  2d.     lo  1766  he  took  fais  son 
Thomas  as  a  partner,  and  the  publication 
of  the  Penti»jlvan,ia  Journal  was  continued 
I  by  William  and  Thomas  Bradford.     After  the  es- 
'  tablishment  by   Bradford,  in   1764,  of  the  London 
Coffee-Bouse,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  an^ 
!  Market  Streets,  the  publication -office  of  the  JounuU 
■  waa  removed  to  that  building.     The  London  Coffee- 
.  House  being  the  great  commercial  centre  until  the 
<  establishment  of  the  City  Tavern,  the  office  of  the 
Joumai  waa  in  an  excellent  situation  for  news  and 
business,  and  the  paper  seems  to  have  flourished. 
.  William  Bradford  also  opened,  in  the  same  house,  iu 
I  1762,  a  marine  insurance  office,  in  company  with  Mr. 
I  Kidd,  where  much  business  was  done.     The  Penatyl' 
vania  Journal  was  continued  until  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777.     No  attempt  waa  made  to  publish  it 
during  the  British  occupation  of  the  city,  nor  until 
after  the  evacuation.    The  paper  was  revived  at  the 
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b^anJDg  of  December,  1778,  and  irotn  that  time  it 
was  publiebed  regalsrty  by  William  aod  Thomu 
Bradford  until  the  death  of  Col,  William  Bradford, 
which  occurred  Sept.  25,  1791.  After  that  event 
Thomai  Bradford,  aon  of  William,  continued  Ibe 
paper. 

The  title  of  the  Ftmitylvania  Journal  was  changed 
to  the  True  Ameriam  in  1797,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1800  it  was  published  by  Thomas  Bradford,  son  of 
William,  at  No.  8  South  Front  Street    It  was  soon 
afterward  iHBQed  daily  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford.    On 
July  1, 1800,  notice  was  given  that  the  paper  would 
thereafter  be  published  by  Thomas    Bradford,  the 
father  of  Samuel  F.  Bradford.     In  November,  1813, 
James  Elliott  and  Thomas 
T.  Stiles  bought  the  Thie 
Amerkan  and  OommereiaJ 
Advertuar    from    Thomas 
Bradford.    On  the  9th  ol 
H&rch,    1818,    the     Trut 
AmarUan  was  united  with 
the   United  Stales  Oazetle. 
The     two    papers     were 
called    The     (Mum    and 
UniUd   Slate*    GaxeUe,   or 
Thie     American.       Enos 
Bronson      and     Thomas 
Smith    becaine    proprie- 
tors.   Smith  and  Ebeneier 
Cummins  had  purchased 
the  True  Amerievai  before 
that    time   of    Bradford, 
and  published  it  at  No. 
92  South  Front  Street 

The  German  Penniyl- 
Tula  Joitrnal  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  title  of 
a  newspaper  in  the  Ger- 
man language  which  was 
printed  in  Philadelphia 
u  early  as  1742.  It  was 
published  by  Joseph  Crel- 
KuB,  who,  as  appears  from 
an  advertisement,  also 
kept  a  winter  evening 
German  school. 

Ein  Bcball  and  Oeguuchall  der  Wahrheit,  nnd 
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accordance  with  the  promised  plan.  Sanr's  press 
was  very  active  in  producing  almanacs,  newspapers, 
and  other  publications  in  English  and  German.  He 
employed  two  or  three  mills  in  manufactaring  paper, 
(»st  his  own  type,  made  bis  own  printers'  ink,  en- 
graved his  own  wood-cute,  and  bound  his  own  publi- 
cations. 

The  High  Oatoh  Oaxetto  (so  called  in  English 
newepaperv)  was  published  tn  Philadelphia  daring 
the  quarter  of  a  century  beginning  with  1760.  But 
very  little  is  known  in  relation  to  it. 

!nie  Oerman  and  English  Oaxette  was  established 
in  1751.  In  the  ftnnayfoania  Qa^elte  of  September, 
1751,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  "  Oemuai  and  Englith  Qa- 
ufte,  containing  the  Ireeh- 
est  advices,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, with  other  enter- 
taining and  useful  matters 
in  both  languageg,  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  such 
as  incline  to  learn  either. 
Printed  at  the  Germm 
Printing- OJire,  in  Arch 
Street.  Price,fiveBhillinga 
per  annum."  This  print- 
ing-office was  then  kept 
by  Golthardt  Armbraster. 
A  society  having  been 
formed  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of"  promoting  re- 
ligious knowledge  among 
the  German  emigrants  in 
Pennsylvania,"  they  es- 
tablished a  Oerman  print- 
ing-office in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  publication 
of  school -books  and  relig- 
ious tracts  in  that  lan- 
guage as  early  as  the  year 
1766,  or  perhaps  before 
that  time.  A  newspaper 
wss  also  published  at  this 
establishment  in  order  to 
communicate  political  and 
general  information  to  the 
Oerman  inhabitants. 
The  American  Hagasine  and  Monthly  Chroni- 


dei  Oemndten  Terstandei  Chriitliebender  Seelen    ale,*  for  the  British  colonies,  was  issued  by  Willia 


in  Dietam  Amariosniiclier  land  theil,  the  first  reli- 
gious magazine  established  in  this  country,  was  com- 
menced in  February,  1746,  by  Christopher  Saur,  of 
Oermantown.  This  magazine  soon  took  the  monthly 
form,  but  afler  a  time  was  discontinued. 

Subsequently  Christopher  Saur,  Jr.,  commenced  a 
new  serial  of  the  same  kind  in  German,  which  was 
entitled.  Da*  Oeutliehe  Magazin  oder  dut  den  ichaUen 
der  tehriftgelehrten  zum  himmelreieh  gelehtt  dot  ge-  I 
rnehte*  (Ma  unt  Nruet.  This  magazine  was  continued  r 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  published  strictly  in  i 


Bradford,  at  the  comer  house  at  Front  and  Market 
Streets,  October,  1757.  It  purported  to  be  issned  "  by 
asociety  of  gentlemen,"  and  the  motto  wss  "  YerHat^ 
culiora,  fraadit  inimiei."  The  vignette  represented  an 
Indian  leaning  upon  his  gun.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
Indian  wasagentleman  proffering  him  a  roll  of  goods 
and  the  Holy  Bible.  On  the  other  side  another  gen- 
tleman held  in  one  hand  a  hatchet.  The  motto  was 
"  Pnevalebil  irquoir."  This  periodical  was  principally 
devoted  to  political  matters,  literary  discussions,  and 
poetry.    It  was  discontinued  Nov,  14, 1768. 
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Der  Woohentliohe  Fhiladelphisohe  Staatsbote 

was  first  published  by  Henry  Miller  in  January,  1762. 
It  appeared  weekly,  printed  on  a  whole  or  a  half-sheet 
of  foolscap,  as  occasion  required;  but  it  was  afW- 
wards  enlarged  to  a  crown  sheet,  and  next  to  a  demy. 
After  being  published  about  six  years  the  title  was 
changed  to  Der  Penntylvanischer  Sictatsbote,  and  the 
paper  was  continued  until  the  British  army  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  in  1777.  On  the  retiring  of 
the  British  troops  from  the  city  the  publication  was 
resumed,  and  was  continued  until  1779,  when  the  pub- 
lisher retired  from  business. 

The  Fexmtylyania  Chroniole  and  XJniyersal  Ad- 
vertiser, "containing  the  freshest  advices,"  appeared 
on  Jan.  6, 1767.  It  was  published  by  William  God- 
dard  at  ten  shillings  per  annum.  Ithad  four  columns 
to  a  page,  instead  of  three,  as  had  hitherto  been  the 
practice.  For  two  out  of  three  years  it  was  printed  in 
quarto  form,  and  the  fourth  year  it  returned  to  folio, 
which  was  the  original  form  in  which  it  had  been 
printed.  Joseph  Galloway  and  Thomas  Wharton 
were  said  to  be  secret  partners  of  Goddard  in  this  en- 
terprise. But  this  partnership  did  not  continue  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  partners  quarreled  and  separated, 
and  Goddard  turned  his  batteries  in  the  Chronicle  upon 
Galloway,  who  was  abused  through  the  columns  of  the 
paper  which  he  had  helped  to  establish,  in  a  manner 
that  must  have  been  very  unpleasant.  This  paper 
was  discontinued  in  February,  1778,  and  Gk>ddard  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  where  he  established  the  Mary- 
land Journal,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  that 
town. 

The  Amerioan  Magazine,  an  octavo  of  forty-eight 
pages,  was  established  by  Lewis  Nicola,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1769,  and  was  published  monthly  throughout 
the  year,  expiring  with  the  December  number.  Ni- 
cola was  a  native  of  France,  educated  in  Ireland,  and 
had  quitted  the  British  army,  in  which  he  held  some 
appointment.  He  became  warmly  attached  to  the 
American  cause,  wrote  some  treatises  on  military  sub- 
jects about  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  was  town-major 
of  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
was  appointed  by  Congress  to  the  command  of  the 
corps  of  invalids.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and  published  their  trans- 
actions in  his  magazine  during  its  continuance. 

The  Fenny  Post,  containing  fresh  advertisements 
and  useful  hints,  etc.,  was  first  issued  on  Jan.  9, 1769, 
and  was  printed  and  sold  by  Benjamin  Mecom,  oppo- 
site the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  on  Arch  Street 
It  was  published  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. The  number  for  January  20th  had  between  the 
letters  of  its  heading  a  crown,  with  the  motto  beneath 
it,  "  E  PluribuB  Unum."  The  next  number,  which 
was  issued  on  January  27th,  had  the  plain  head  with- 
out the  crown  and  motto.  This  was  the  last  number 
of  the  journal  which  has  been  preserved,  and  was 
most  probably  the  last  number  issaed. 


The  Pennsylvania  Paoket,  or  General  Adver* 
tiser,  was  first  issued  on  Monday,  Oct.  28,  1771,  by 
John  Dunlap.  It  was  a  small  folio  sheet,  the  printed 
page  measuring  nine  by  fifteen  inches,  andhaving  three 
columns.  The  motto— then  considered  almost  indis- 
pensable to  a  newspaper — waa  from  Juvenal,  "  Quie- 
quid  affunt  Homines,  nostri  est  Faarrago  LibeUi,**  which 
may  be  freely  translated,  "  Whatever  men  do,  is  the 
burden  of  our  speech."  The  imprint  was  as  follows : 
"Printed  by  John  Dunlap,  at  the  Newest  Printing 
Office,  in  Market  Street,  where  subscriptions,  at  ten 
shillings  per  annum,  advertisements,  etc.,  are  thank- 
fully received  for  this  paper." 

This  "  newest  printing  office"  was  located  on  Market 
Street,  third  house  east  of  Seoond,  opposite  what  was 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  known  as  the 
Jersey  Market,  which  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
street    The  paper  was  to  be  published  weekly. 

In  his  announcement  the  publisher  stated  that  the 
liberal  encouragement  he  had  received  enabled  him 
to  issue  the  JPachet  much  sooner  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  that  this  number,  accompanied  by  a  suppU' 
ment  of  two  pages,  was  ample  evidence  that  his  under- 
taking received  hearty  support  from  the  business  men 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  reading  matter  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Packet  and  Advertiser  consisted  of  the  prospectus, 
communications,  extracts  from  foreign  papers,  and 
news  from  London  of  the  date  of  September  2d.  Not 
a  line  of  local  news  or  of  editorial  matter  appeared  in 
the  paper,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  papers  of  that 
time.  The  ship-news  consisted  of  a  list  of  thirty-four 
vessels  entered,  eleven  outward,  and  ten  cleared. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  third  year  the  Packet  wai 
enlarged,  so  that  the  printed  page  measured  eleven 
by  eighteen  inches.  During  the  Bevolntion  it  was  re- 
duced to  its  original  size,  but  again  tolarged  to  the 
above  dimensions  in  1783. 

This  journal  warmly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  against  Great  Britain,  and  in  1775-76,  when 
it  was  published  semi-weekly,  postscripts — answering 
to  the  extras  of  to-day — were  issued  whenever  im- 
portant news  was  received  from  abroad  ot  from  the 
other  colonies.  Though  this  showed  considerable 
enterprise,  the  slowness  with  which  important  mat- 
ters were  laid  before  the  public  in  those  days  is  illns- 
trated  by  the  fact  that ''  A  Declaration  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Colonies  of  North  America, 
now  met  in  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  setting 
forth  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of  their  taking  up 
Arms,"  which  was  adopted  July  6, 1775,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Packet  until  the  10th  of  that  month. 

While  the  British  army  occupied  Philadelphia,  in 
1777-78,  Dunlap  published  the  Packet  and  Advertiser 
at  Lancaster,  but  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the 
17th  of  June  of  the  latter  year.  On  the  4th  of  July 
he  published  an  editorial — very  rare  in  those  days — 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  troops. 
It  marks  a  feature  of  the  newspaper  press  of  that  time, 
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that  the  publisher  never  alluded  in  the  Backet  to  his 
enterprise  in  removing  his  office  and  publishing  his 
paper  while  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  nor 
to  his  return  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Dunlap  associated  with  him- 
self David  C.  Claypoole,  who  had  been  his  apprentice, 
and  the  firm  became  Dunlap  &  Claypoole.  Subse- 
quently the  paper  was  published  by  Claypoole  alone, 
though  it  is  likely  that  Dunlap  still  retained  his  in- 
terest, since  the  old  firm-name  of  Dunlap  &  Clay- 
poole reappeared  on  the  21st  of  September,  1784, 
when  the  Packet,  which  had  before  been  issued  tri- 
weekly, was  converted  into  a  daily,  beina  the  first  daUy 
newapaper  pruUed  an  this  carUinent,  Here  again  the 
provoking  letaoenoe  of  the  publishers  on  personal 
matten  is  to  be  noted.  7%e  first  daily  newspaper  had 
not  a  word  to  say  /or  itself/  The  title  was  shortly 
allerward  changed  to  American  Daily  Advertiser, 

From  1791  to  1794  the  paper  was  published  by 
Dunlap  alone,  when  Claypoole  again  became  his 
partner.    In  December,  1796,  he  finally  withdrew. 

John  Dunlap,  whose  name  is  thus  prominently  and 
honorably  associated  with  the  press  of  Philadelphia, 
was  bom  at  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  When 
about  eight  years  old  he  came  to  America  to  live  with 
his  uncle,  William  Dunlap,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland,  learned  the  art  of  printing  under  William 
Bradford,  and  was  at  that'  time  in  business  at  Lancas- 
ter. William  Dunlap  subsequently  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  opened  a  printing-office  and  book-store. 
Turning  his  attention  to  divinity,  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  Virginia.  When  this  took  place,  in 
1768,  he  sold  his  printing-office  to  his  nephew — ^then 
about  twenty  years  old — to  be  paid  for  in  installments. 
John  Dunlap  prosecuted  the  business  vigorously,  and 
was  a  prominent  printer  and  publisher  before  he 
began  the  Fiacbet  and  Advertiser,  in  1771.  He  was 
made  printer  to  Congress,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
the  first  publisher  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, to  the  principles  of  which  he  subscribed  with 
pen,  purse,  and  service.  In  1780  he  contributed  four 
thousand  pounds  to  supply  provisions  for  the  Ameri- 
can anny.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Troop  of 
Philadelphia  Cavalry,  and  served  with  distinction  first 
as  comet  and  afterward  as  lieutenant.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  war  he  became  captain  of  his  troop.  He 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  in  1799,  during  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  major,  and  commanded  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry.  By  his  talents,  industry,  and  busi- 
ness tact,  Mr.  Dunlap  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He 
purchased  an  estate  in  Virginia,  and,  through  the 
friendship  of  Governor  Randolph,  obtained  a  patent 
for  ninety-eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Kentucky. 
He  also  owned  much  property  in  Philadelphia,  in- 
cluding the  square  of  ground  between  Chestnut  and 
Market  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  which  he 
sold  to  Stephen  Girard. 


Mr.  Dunlap  was  an  honored  citisen,  an  upright, 
honest,  and  liberal  man.  In  one  of  his  houses  Bobert 
Morris  found  a  free  home  in  his  adversity,  and  there 
closed  his  days.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Federal- 
ist, a  name  which  is  often  regarded. as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, but  which  in  his  time  was  proudly  assumed 
by  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  land ;  repre- 
senting, as  they  claimed,  the  principles  upon  which 
Washington  had  placed  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Capt  Dunlap  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1812,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  with 
the  honors  of  war,  in  Christ  Church  graveyard,  Fifth 
and  Arch  Streets. 

After  Mr.  Dunlap  withdrew  from  the  Advertiser,  at 
the  close  of  1795,  it  was  published  by  David  C.  and 
Septimus  Claypoole,  under  the  title  of  Claypoole s 
American  Daily  Advertiser,  Septimus  died  Dec  81, 
1798,  and  the  paper  was  continued  by  David  C.  Clay- 
poole until  Sept.  80, 1800,  when  he  sold  it  to  Zacha- 
riah  Poulson,  Jr.,  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Claypoole  was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  daughter  married  Lord  General 
Claypoole.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
copying  closely  the  manners  of  his  master,  and  after- 
ward partner,  John  Dunlap.  He  was  much  respected 
for  his  sterling  worth  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  to  attain  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  died  in 
1849.  Mr.  Claypoole,  as  the  publisher  of  the  official 
paper  of  the  government,  printed  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  was 
subsequently  presented  to  him  by  its  author.  This  he 
reverently  cherished,  and  after  his  decease  it  was  pur* 
chssed  by  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  as  a  most  de* 
sirable  addition  to  his  extensive  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts,  which  is  unequaled 
in  this  country. 

On  purchasing  the  Advertiser,  Mr.  Poulson  removed 
the  office  to  his  residence,  No.  106  Chestnut  Street, 
opposite  the  Bank  of  North  America,  at  which  place 
he  continued  the  publication  for  more  than  thirty- 
nine  years.  It  appears  that  he  had  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  distinct  paper,  for  in  his  introductory  he  trusts 
that  "  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  subscribed  to  the 
Observer,  the  relinquishment  of  the  title,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  time  of  publication,  will  be  no 
serious  objection." 

Under  Poulson's  management  the  Advertiser  was 
prosperous  and  profitable.  Never  attaining  a  very 
large  circulation — ^indeed,  large  circulations  were  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  unknown — it  was  essen- 
tially an  advertiser  ;  averaging  about  twenty-two  col- 
umns of  advertisements  to  six  columns  of  reading 
matter.  This  proportion  was  kept  up  until  the  last 
number.  It  was  several  times  enlarged ;  finally  to  a 
seven-column  paper,  the  printed  page  measuring  six- 
teen and  three-quarters  by  twenty-one  and  a  half 
inches. 

Never  brilliant,  the  Advertiser  was  always  respec- 
table.   The  esteem  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
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public  is  fairly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from 
Watson's  "Annals  of  Philadelphia:" 

**  It  to  more  properly  mnnicipal  and  domMtIc  than  any  other  [newi- 
paper]  which  we  know.  It  Mems  compoeed  to  salt  the  (amilj-hearth 
and  fireeide  comforts  of  good  and  aober  citlxens,  norer  flaiiuUng  in  the 
gaudy  glare  of  party  allurementa ;  never  etained  with  the  riljaldry  and 
Tlmlence  of  party  recrimination.  It  ii  patriarchal— looking  alike  to 
the  wants  and  benefits  of  ali  onr  citizens  as  common  children  of  the 
same  oity  family.  It  is,  In  short,  a  paper  like  the  good  old  times  from 
which  it  has  descended,  and  like  the  people  of  the  former  days — its 
recent  most  numerous  readers — it  carries  with  it  something  graTe,  die* 
criminating,  useful,  and  considerate." 

The  Advertiser  was  a  Whig  journal,  and  the  laAt 
number  fiew  the  flag  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Mr.  Poulson  was  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  and  for  some  time  had  been  in  feeble 
health,  when,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1889,  he  bade 
farewell  to  journalism  in  these  simple  yet  touching 
words : 

**  Ta  Ik0  FHend*  of  the  AnwHm»  DaOy  Advertmr  : 

**  The  want  of  health  and  other  causes  have,  of  Iste,  frequently  ad- 
monished the  subscriber  to  relinquish  the  labors  and  respunsibillties 
attending  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper;  and  ns  John  Poulson,  bis 
eldest  son — trho  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  hto  days  In  cheerfally 
aiding  as  an  assistant,  and,  during  the  long  affliction  of  his  fisther  as 
sole  editoi^-declloee  retaining  the  eetsblishment,  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude whicli  the  subsorlbe'r  feels  for  the  present  snbsoribers  to  the  Amerir 
eon  DaOff  AdvtrtUer^  many  of  whom  have  for  a  aumber  of  years  honored 
bis  subecrlption-llst  with  thflr  names,  has  induced  him  to  select  succes- 
sors who  have  not  only  an  ardent  inclination  but  the  ability  and  means 
of  continuing  the  publicatiou  of  the  paper  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

"With  this  object  in  vl«w,  he  has  transferred  the  said  establishment 
(the  first  newspaper  wblcli  appeared  daily  on  the  American  continent) 
to  MeMFB.  8.  0.  Brace  and  T.  R.  Newbold,  who  now  publish  a  highly  re- 
spectable daily  paper,  and  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  denominated  the 
Nviih  American^  in  connection  with  which  the  said  Ameriemi  Dttilf 
Adf§rtU$r  will  from  thto  day  be  published.  .  .  . 

**Zachabiah  Poulmk, 
**  Who  for  more  than  thirty-nine  years  has  been  Its  proprietor." 

Mr.  Poulson  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1761, 
and  died  July  81, 1844,  at  his  residence  on  Chestnut 
Street,  where  for  so  many  years  he  had  conducted 
his  newspaper.  He  was  a  practical  printer,  having 
leatned  the  art  of  Joseph  Crukshank,  celebrated  in 
his  day  for  the  excellence  of  his  productions.  His 
fiither,  Zachariah  Poulson  the  elder,  was  a  Dane, 
who  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  father,  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  became  an  apprentice  to 
Christopher  Saur,  the  second,  at  Germantown,  who, 
like  his  father,  was  a  printer  of  celebrity. 

Zachariah  Poulson,  Jr,  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account  at  an  early  age,  and  was  for  many 
years  printer  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
published  many  works  prior  to  purchasing  the  Adver- 
HseTf  some  of  them — as  Proud's  "  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania"— of  considerable  importance.  He  was  an 
active  citizen  in  all  matters  calculated  to  improve  or 
benefit  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  promi- 
nent in  many  benevolent  institutions.  For  nearly 
fifty- nine  years  Mr.  Poulson  was  an  officer  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia ;  twenty-one  years 
as  librarian,  thirty-two  years  as  a  director,  and  six 
years  as  treasurer.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Sully  for 
the  company,  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  library. 


The  Oasette  of  the  Vnited  States  was  established 
by  John  Fenno,  in  New  York,  April  11,  1789,  and 
when  Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  government  it 
was  removed  here,  its -first  Philadelphia  issue  bearing 
date  of  April  14, 1790.  The  office  was  located  at  No. 
69  High  [now  Market  Street],  between  Second  and 
Third,  where  the  paper  was  published  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  at  three  dollars  a  year.  It  was 
then  a  three-column  folio,  printed  on  a  sheet  seven- 
teen by  twenty-one  inches,  and  contained  Congres- 
sional news,  public  documents,  foreign  intelligence 
three  months  old,  and  one  or  more  poems  in  each 
number.  Scarcely  any  local  news  was  given,  and 
editorials  were  exceedingly  rare. 

On  Dec.  13, 1798,  an  evening  edition  of  the  OcuetU 
of  the  United  States  was  commenced,  and  the  title  was 
made  the  Oazette  of  the  United  States  and  Evening  Ad- 
vertiser. In  1795  the  latter  part  of  the  title  was 
dropped,  the  paper  being  published  by  the  name  first 
adopted ;  but  in  1796  the  title  was  made  the  Gazette 
of  the  United  States  and  PhUa/deiphia  Eoening  Advertiser, 
The  price  for  the  morning  and  evening  editions  in 
1793  was  six  dollars  per  year.  In  1799  it  was  in- 
creased to  eight  dollars  per  year ;  mailed  copies,  nine 
dollars.  This  paper  became  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
national  government. 

When  he  first  issued  the  daily  edition,  Fenno  an- 
nounced that  he  was  "  determined  to  keep  detached 
from  the  influence  of  parties,"  but  the  Qatette  soon 
became  intensely  Federal,  and  bitterly  opposed  the 
"  French  and  American  Jacobins."  This  opposition 
was  generally  exhibited  in  articles  copied  from  other 
journals,  and  in  satirical  poems  fiill  of  personal  allu- 
sions to  prominent  Republicans.  In  a  note  to  one 
of  these  poems  it  is  said,  "  I  have  heard  a  respectable 
old  gentleman,  contemporary  with  Dr.  F ,  ob- 
serve that  he  never  saw  him  in  a  ndncriiy"  Rather 
an  ungracious  reflection  on  the  memory  of  the  printer 
philosopher.  Fenno  strenuously  supported  Adams' 
administration,  and  when  a  war  with  France  was 
imminent,  he  daily  hurled  his  thunderbolts  at  the 
"  French  faction"  in  the  United  States.  His  son  in- 
herited his  principles,  and  when,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1798,  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Abonkir  (August  3d)  was 
received,  he  issued  a  "  Gazette  Extraordinary,"  an- 
nouncing and  giving  particulars  of  the  "  interesting, 
important,  and  truly  glorious  news,"  which,  he  says, 
'*  we  cannot  delay  for  a  moment  to  communicate  to 
our  readers."  The  next  day  appeared  a  '*  Postscript," 
rejoicing  in  the  '*  certainty  of  that  glorious  event,  the 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
by  Admiral  Nelson." 

John  Fenno  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was 
born  Aug.  12, 1751  (old  style).  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  teacher  for  several  years  of  the 
Old  South  Writing-School,  Boston.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  Sept.  14, 1798,  of  the  yellow  fever,  four 
days  after  the  death  of  his  contemporary  and  political 
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antagoD  ist,  Benj  am  in  F.  Bach  e,  of  the  Aurora,  Fen  no 
was  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and  the  presn,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  commended  his  career. 

John  Ward  Fenno,  son  of  John  Fenno,  who  was 
only  nineteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  took  up 
the  publication,  and  continued  it  until  May,  1800. 
The  following  notice  then  appeared : 

"  The  OaaetU  of  Om  Untied  Siaie*^  which  hu  for  mme  time  pact  been 
tiio  properly  of  Mr  Caleb  P.  Wajoe,  and  bj  him  been  conducted,  will 
in  ftilare  be  pobliebed  in  hie  name.** 

Wayne  adopted  the  following  motto: 

"  T,  fh>m  the  orient  to  the  drooping  waet, 
Mailing  the  wind  my  poat-horae,  atill  unfold 
The  deeds  commenced  on  thia  ball  of  eflirth.** 

Shakbspkabx's  Hatry  /r.,  Air(  IT. 

Mr.  Wayne  was  a  merchant,  and  did  not  remain  in 
charge  of  this  paper  quite  a  year  and  a  half. 

Enos  Bronson,  a  native  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was 
bom  March  81, 1774.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  afterward  began  the  study  of  law,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  continue.  Removing  to  Phil- 
adelphia, he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  and  shortly  afterward  purchased  the  Oaeette 
of  the  United  Sia4e$,  The  probability  is  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  paper  for  some  time  before  his  n4me 
appeared  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  the  ''  seven 
proeecutions'^  referred  to  by  Wayne  were  of  his 
begetting. 

On  taking  control  of  the  Gazette,  Bronson  omitted 
Baify  AdvertUer  from  the  title,  and  in  May,  1802, 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Elihu  Chauncey, 
which  continued  but  three  years.  Under  this  firm,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1804,  the  title  was  changed  from 
Oazette  of  the  United  States  to  United  States  Gazette. 
After  Chauncey  retired  Bronson  improved  the  paper, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  local  news,  and  gaining 
largely  in  advertisements.  He  also  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  commercial  matters,  and  devoted  an  entire 
page  to  prices  current. 

A  semi-weekly  edition  *'  for  the  country"  was  started 
in  1809,  at  four  dollars  a  year.  This,  many  years 
later,  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  issue  of  the 
paper.  About  this  time  the  following  notice  to  sub- 
scribers appeared  regularly :  "  It  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  any  subscriber  to  this  Gazette  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  discontinue  his  subscription  at  pleasure, 
upon  giving  notice  to  the  editor,  and  paying  any 
arrearages  which  may  be  due  at  the  time,  and  not 
otherwise."  A  wide  liberty,  truly  I  The  office  of  the 
paper  had  been  several  times  removed,  and  was  now 
located  in  "Zachary's  Court,  on  the  south  side  of 
Walnut  Street,  between  Second  and  Front  Streets." 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1818,  the  Gazette  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  True  American^  which  was  the  successor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  established  in  1742  by 
William  Bradford,  grandson  of  the  first  printer  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  then  published  as  a  morning 
paper  by  Bronson  &  Smith,  under  the  title  of  The 
Union,  the  old  titles  of  both  papers  being  retained  as 


sub-heads.  Smith  died  early  in  1819,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  settling  up  the 
business.  For  a  time  the  paper  was  printed  '*  for  the 
proprietors,"  but  in  November  the  name  of  William 
Henry  Sand  ford  appeared  as  publisher. 

In  1820  James  G.  Watts  and  Oeorge  H.  Hart  issued 
proposals  for  a  new  paper,  to  be  called  the  Oommercial 
Chronicle,  Sanford,  being  in  ill  health,  and  fearing 
the  rivalry,  sold  them  The  Union,  which  was  fur- 
nished, in  lieu  of  the  newspaper,  to  the  subscribers 
they  had  obtained.  The  location  of  the  paper  was 
changed  twice  during  this  year,  once  to  Market  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  again  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Second  and  Walnut.  Here  it  remained 
until  June,  1828,  when  the  office  was  removed  to  No. 
68  (now  No.  230)  Dock  Street,  where  the  paper  con- 
tinued to  be  published  until  it  was  united  with  the 
North  Amerioan. 

The  fortunes  of  ITie  Union  were  at  a  low  ebb,  when, 
in  1822,  Joseph  B.  Chandler  offered  a  story  for  publi- 
cation in  its  columns.  The  acceptance  of  this  story 
proved  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  subsequent 
great  success  of  the  paper.  Being  fresh  and  vigorous, 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  Mr. 
Chandler  was  solicited  to  continue  his  contributions. 
It  soon  became  necessary  for  him  to  visit  the  office  to 
read  the  proofs  of  his  articles,  and  almost  insensibly 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  paper.  At  his  suggestion 
the  old  title  of  United  States  Gazette  (which  for  several 
years  had  been  kept  subordinate  to  The  Union)  was 
resumed  as  the  sole  heading  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1823. 

In  November,  1826,  Mr.  Chandler  purchased  Mr. 
Watts'  share  in  the  paper,  and  the  firm  became  Hart 
A  Chandler.  At  this  time  the  Gazette  was  far  from 
being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  circulation  of 
the  daily  did  not  reach  four  hundred,  and  the  estab- 
lishment was  supported  mainly  by  the  tri-weekly 
edition  for  the  country.  The  press-work  was  done  on 
a  double-pull  Bamage  press,  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  a  hand-press  was  obtained  large  enough  to 
print  two  pages  at  one  impression.  Under  the  new 
management  the  daily  edition  soon  reached  eight 
hundred,  and  the  partners  were  jubilant  over  their 
success.  '*When  we  reach  twelve  hundred,"  said 
Hart,  "all  wOl  be  right." 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1829,  the  establishment  passed 

into  the   hands  of  Mr.  Chandler.     Mr.  Hart   en- 

* 

gaged  in  other  enterprises,  but  was  subsequently 
employed  in  the  business  department  of  the  Gazette, 
and  continued  his  connection  with  it  until  1847. 

The  paper  had  now  attained  a  considerable  circu- 
lation, and  was  steadily  gaining  public  favor,  espe- 
cially in  mercantile  circles.  The  local  r^)orts  were 
fuller;  enterprises  were  set  on  foot  to  obtain  early 
foreign  news ;  letters  from  several  European  capitals 
appeared  on  the  arrival  of  each  packet ;  special  cor- 
respondence from  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities 
was  published;    political  questions  were  ably  dis- 
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ciused;  and  occasional  stories  and  poetry  enlivened 
its  columns.  All  the  editorial  labor  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Chandler,  including  the  letters  from  "Our 
Special  Correspondent"  at  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
Constantinople,  Boston,  or  Pekin. 

Twenty-fiye  years'  incessant  editorial  labor,  joined 
with  his  active  participation  in  public  affairs,  had 
severely  strained  Mr.  Chandler's  constitution  when, 
in  1847,  the  proposition  to  purchase  the  Qazette  was 
made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  North  American,  He 
laid  this  proposition  before  his  son,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
his  clerks,  and  they  unanimously  advised  its  ac- 
ceptance. The  opinion  given  by  these  gentlemen 
was  substantially  as  follows :  "  It  is  evident  that  if 
you  continue  the  publication  of  the  paper,  working 
as  you  do,  you  cannot  live  more  than  five  years.  If 
you  retire  you  may  live  ten  years.  We  shall  certainly 
lose  our  positions  if  you  sell ;  but  yon  will  probably 
gain  five  years  of  life.  We  are  satisfied  to  take  our 
chance,  and  hope  that  you  will  take  yours."  No 
similar  event  could  have  been  more  honorable  to 
both  parties.  Mr.  Chandler  accepted  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Qraham,  McMichael  &  Bird,  and  the  United 
States  Gazette  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  paper.  In 
his  valedictory  the  editor  stated  that  not  one  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  contemporary  with  the  Gazette 
in  1822  was  then  in  existence. 

Joseph  B.  Chandler,  who  was  sole  editor  of  the 
United  States  Gazette  during  twenty-five  years,  was  a 
native  of  Kingston,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  September,  1815,  when  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  established  a  school, 
which  he  continued  for  several  years,  even  afler  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  Gazette.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  "  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  which 
passed  through  several  editions ;  and  his  speeches  on 
various  occasions,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, g^ve  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  a  remarkable  power  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  a  gentleman  of  irreproachable 
character,  and  filled  many  positions  of  trust  with 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public.  He 
represented  the  Second  District  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Congress  from  1847  to  1855,  being  thrice  elected  by 
the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  member 
and  a  trusted  leader.  As  he  had  no  afSliation  with 
the  "  Know-Nothing"  element,  which  exerted  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  disorganized  Whig  ranks 
in  1854,  Mr.  Chandler  failed  to  receive  a  renomina- 
tion.  He  was  subsequently  minister  to  Naples,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  honor.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors, 
and  zealously  discharged  the  onerous  and  perplexing 
duties  of  his  position.  No  man  who  ever  filled  the 
editorial  chair  reflected  more  credit  on  the  press  of 
Philadelphia  than  Joseph  R.  Chandler. 

The  ITorih  Amerioan  and  Vnited  States  Gazette, 
"  the  oldest  daily  in  America,"  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 


number  of  other  journals  of  various  degrees  of  im- 
portance. The  North  American  was  first  issued  under 
that  name  March  26, 1889,  at  No.  63  (now  No.  288) 
Dock  Street.  Originally  published  by  8.  C.  Brace 
and  T.  R.  Newbold,  it  was  established  by  a  number  of 
wealthy  gentlemen  who,  observing  that  the  press  of 
the  city  then  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  religious 
matters  or  to  the  proceedings  of  charitable  associa- 
tions, determined'  to  establish  a  daily  commerciRl 
newspaper  that  should  be  high-toned,  independent, 
and  semi -religious  in  character.  A  fund  was  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose,  which,  however,  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  William  Welsh,  one  of  the  origi- 
nators, became  sole  proprietor.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  year  it  absorbed  Zachariah  Ponlson's 
Daihf  Advertiser^  and  it  is  on  its  lineal  descent  firom 
this  paper  that  the  North  American  very  properly 
bases  its  claim  to  be  the  oldest  daily  in  America. 
In  1840  the  CkymmerdcU  Herald,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Col.  Cephas  G.  Childs,  was  merged  into 
the  new  paper,  and  Mr.  Welsh  also  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  which  had  been  published  as  an 
afternoon  paper  in  connection  with  the  North  Amerio(mf 
but  under  another  editor  and  manager. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1845,  Mr.  Welsh  sold  the 
North  American  to  G^rge  R.  Qraham  and  Alexander 
Cummings.  Robert  T.  Conrad,  alike  distinguished 
as  jurist,  poet,  dramatist,  and  orator,  was  engaged  as 
editor,  the  columns  were  thrown  open  to  amusement 
and  other  advertisements,  which  had  before  been  ex- 
cluded, and  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  paper  was 
increased.  It  joined  with  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
efforts  to  obtain  early  news,  and  at  their  expense  the 
pilot-boat  '^  Romer,"  in  1846,  was  run  as  an  express 
across  the  Atlantic,  beating  the  regular  packet  several 
days, — ^a  feat  which  has  not  been  surpassed  even  in  the 
later  enterprises  ofg'ournalism. 

Difierences  soon  arose  between  the  partners.  Mr. 
Cummings  objected  to  the  political  views  of  the  editor, 
while  Mr.  Graham  indorsed  his  course.  As  a  result 
the  firm  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Graham  remained  sole 
proprietor  until  Jan.  1, 1847,  when  Morton  McMichael 
became  associated  with  him,  under  the  firm  of  Graham 
&  McMichael.  The  paper  was  then  an  eight-column 
folio,  with  a  head  similar  to  that  now  used,  and  had 
for  a  motto,  *'  Devoted  to  Truth."  It  was  published 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Fourth 
Streets,  from  whence  it  was  removed,  in  July,  1848,  to 
No.  182  South  Third  Street.  In  1878  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  northwest  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Chestnut  Streets. 

At  the  beginning  of  1847  the  North  Ameri^xm  and 
the  United  States  Gazette  were  separate  papers  of  like 
character  and  standing.  Both  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Whig  party;  both  advocated  the 
policy  of  protection ;  both  gave  great  attention  to 
the  commercial  and  manufieusturing  interests  of  the 
city  and  State;  and  they  were  much  alike  in  the 
tone  of  their  articles.    Both  were   successful, — ^the 
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QazetU  being  probably  the  meet  prosperous, — but 
neither  could  hope  for  any  material  increase  in  its 
proeperity  while  the  other  existed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  McMichael  conceived  the  idea  of 
consolidating  the  two  friendly  rivals,  and  overtures 
were  made  to  Joseph  R.  Chandler  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Gazette,  of  which  he  was  proprietor.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  on  the  Ist  of  July, 

1847,  the  two  papers  became  one  of  nearly  the  present 
size.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  who  some  time  before  had 
retired  from  the  literary  field,  and  was  residing  at 
l^ew  Castle,  Del.,  ftimished  the  requisite  extra  cap- 
ital, and  became  a  partner,  though  the  firm  remained 
unchanged  until  Mr.  Graham  withdrew,  in  August, 

1848,  when  it  became  McMichael  &  Bird. 

This  instance  in  which  two  journals  so  nearly  equal 
in  business,  and  both  prosperous,  were  consolidated 
is  almost  without  parallel  in  American  journalism. 
In  announcing  the  union,  the  publishers  (apparently 
fearing  that  some  old  subscriber  of  the  Qazette  might 
take  offense  at  seeing  his  favorite  title  occupy  the 
second  place)  thought  proper  to  give  this  curious 
reason  for  placing  North  American  before  United  Slates 
Gazette,  "  No  preference  was  designed  to  be  given  to 
one  (title)  over  the  other ;  the  collocation  was  deter- 
mined by  the  geographical  feature  which  connected 
the  one  with  the  continent  and  the  other  with  the 
country,  the  first  with  the  greater,  the  second  with 
the  less." 

When  the  union  was  effected  the  editorial  corps  of 
the  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette  rrna  as 
follows:  Robert  T.  Conrad,  political  editor;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert M.  Bird,  miscellaneous ;  James  8.  Wallace,  asso- 
ciate editor;  and  G.  G.  Foster,  city  editor.  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  McMichael  also  contributed  to  en- 
rich its  columns.  The  subscribers  of  the  old  Gazette 
were  nearly  all  retained,  and  the  paper  entered  on  a 
new  tide  of  prosperity. 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Graham  withdrew  in  1848. 
Dr.  Bird  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1854,  but  his 
interest  remained  until  July  following,  when  Mr. 
McMichael  became  sole  proprietor. 

Robert  T.  Conrad,  for  many  years  the  efficient  edi- 
tor of  the  North  American^  was  a  polished  writer,  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  a  cultured  gentleman.  That  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  1854  chosen  the 
first  mayor  of  Philadelphia  after  the  consolidation. 

Some  years  prior  to  Mr.  McMichael's  death  he 
withdrew  from  active  editorial  duty,  being  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Clayton  McMichael,  while  another  son, 
Walter  McMichael,  became  general  business  manager. 
Clayton  McMichael  speedily  proved  himself  a  jour- 
nalist of  recognized  ability,  and  remained  personally 
in  editorial  charge  until  his  appointment,  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  in  1882,  as  United  States  marshal  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  John  M.  Perry  is  the  present 
managing  editor,  representing  Mr.  McMichael  during 
his  absence  in  Washington. 


The  character  of  the  North  American  and  United 
States  Gazette  has  been  maintained  during  the  several 
decades  of  its  varied  history  with  remarkable  uni- 
formity. As  a  commercial  journal,  it  is  highly  valued 
by  business  men,  among  whom  the  daily  edition  is 
chiefly  circulated.  It  is  Republican  in  politics,  but  it 
has  not  hesitated  upon  occasion  to  dissent  from  certain 
so-called  "  party  measures"  when  these  were  deemed 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  It  is 
considered  the  especial  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  protection  of 
American  industries.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
North  American,  particularly  in  the  expression  of  its 
editorial  views,  is  eminently  remarkable  for  its  dig- 
nity and  solidity. 

There  is  a  tri-weekly  as  well  as  a  weekly  edition  of 
the  North  American,  the  circulation  of  which  mainly 
extends  to  the  country. 

Morton  McMichael,  who  did  so  much  to  elevate  the 
press  of  this  city,  was  bom  in  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1807,  and  his  earlier  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  the  school  of  his  native  village. 
His  fiimily  moved  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  he  completed  his  course  of  studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  he  read 
law  with  David  Paul  Brown,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  year  1827.  Prior  to  the  latter  date,  how- 
ever, his  inclinations  led  him  Into  literary  pursuits, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  began  that  journalistic 
career  which  lasted  until  his  death,  in  January,  1879, 
and  which,  in  its  scope  and  achievement,  has  never 
been  excelled  by  any  Philadelphian.  In  1826  he 
succeeded  T.  Cottrell  Clarke  as  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  a  journal  established  in  1821  as  an  out- 
growth of  Benjamin  Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
which  was  originally  published  in  1728.  In  1831, 
Mr.  McMichael  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Satur- 
day Courier,  a  new  enterprise,  and  in  1836,  together 
with  Louis  A.  Godey  and  Joseph  C.  Neal,  began  the 
publication  of  the  Saturday  News.  In  1844  the  Saiwr* 
day  Gazette,  long  known  as  NeaTs  Saturday  Gazette, 
was  published,  Morton  McMichael  and  Joseph  C.  Neal 
being  associated  as  editors.  All  these  papers,  as  their 
titles  imply,  were  weekly  journals,  and  all,  except  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 

For  over  fifty  years  actively  employed  in  journal- 
ism, there  was  no  movement  set  on  foot  for  the  public 
good  or  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  city  which 
had  not  the  powerful  aid  of  Mr.  McMichaePs  advo- 
cacy and  support.  No  one  contributed  more  than  he 
to  carrying  forward  the  great  measures  of  instituting 
the  public  school  system,  consolidating  the  city,  cre- 
ating the  park,  and  a  score  of  other  municipal  meas- 
ures of  great,  though  less  vital,  importance. 

In  the  larger  area  of  national  affiiirs  he  had  long 
a  potential  voice.  Of  a  clear  vision,  broad,  though 
conservative  views,  and  high  courage  to  urge  right 
before  expediency,  his  counsel  was  ever  sought  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties. 
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Webster,  Clay,  Clayton,  Seward,  Chase,  Blaine 
were  his  friends  and  correspondents,  justly  valuing 
his  advice  and  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  the  views  and  needs  of  the  great  protectional 
party  of  the  country,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  leaders  and  apostles. 

In  a  memorial  address  delivered  before  the  His- 
torical Society  6f  Pennsylvania  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1879,  Col.  John  W.  Forney  (himself  now  deceased) 
thus  speaks  of  Mr.  McMichael's  journalistic  career: 

''Hi>  newspaper  was  chanictoriiticallj  cleao,  pore,  eleratad,  and 
impenonal.  He  ne^er  wrote  or  talked  abont  hlmielf ;  never  spoke  of 
an  adTeraarj  by  name,  nnleie  be  had  cause  to  praise  him ;  and  nerer 
stained  his  pages  by  printing  scandal. 

"I  know  there  are  thoee  who  sneer  at  what  thej  call  the  nltra- 
decorum  of  snch  an  example:  men  who  think  that  our  fast  age  re- 
qnires  fierce,  fsst  writing,  and  that  modem  progresi  means  modem 
pruriency.  Bo  much  do  I  differ  fh>m  them  that  I  feel  I  may  refer  them 
to  themselTee  to  disproTe  their  own  agnment,  in  a  word,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary improvement  of  the  newspapers  of  all  countries  within  the 
last  twenty-fire  yeara.  Take  the  Philadelphia  papers  of  to^ay,  and 
place  them  side  by  side  with  the  Philadelphia  papers  forty  yean  ago, 
eTen  with  the  Journals  when  Morton  HcMichael  first  began  to  write 
for  Atkinson  di  Alexander's  daily  Ckroniels,  and  the  difference  Is  eTen 
more  marked  than  it  Is  between  the  old  Gonesfeoga  wagon  and  the 
modem  steam-engine.  For  this  unspeakable  change  in  Jourualism,  so 
productiTs  of  sweeter  manners  and  purer  laws,  we  are  more  indebted 
to  Morton  McMichael  than  any  other  contemporary  character.  But 
because  he  was  a  gentleman,  proud  of  his  great  profession,  he  was  not 
therefore  a  carpet  knight.  No  one  oould  strike  deeper,  quicker,  or 
surer,  and  if  he  did  not  use  the  battle-axe  or  the  broadsword,  he  wielded 
lighter  weapons  with  fatal  efrect.  A  oonserratiTS  by  blood  and  breed- 
ing, he  kindled  instantly  at  wrong  or  injustice.  All  his  impulses  were 
ohivalric" 

It  was  not  only  as  a  journalist  that  Mr.  McMichael 
impressed  himself  upon  the  community.  Never  a 
seeker  after  place,  he  was  several  times  elected  to 
offices  of  public  trust.  While  a  young  man  he  served 
for  some  yeats  as  an  alderman  of  the  city ;  from  1848 
to  1846  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  displaying 
eminent  courage  in  combating  and  finally  suppressing 
the  terrible  anti-Catholic  riots  of  1844 ;  from  1866  to 
1869  was  mayor  of  the  city ;  and  in  1867,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Park  Commission,  was  chosen 
president  of  that  body,  a  position  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate-at-large  to  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  William  M.  Meredith. 

A  politician  of  the  highest  type,  of  a  rare  purity  as 
well  as  strength  of  character,  Mr.  McMlchaePs  influ- 
ence throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State 
was  felt  and  acknowledged,  and,  as  time  softened  the 
asperities  of  earlier  conflicts,  perhaps  no  man  com- 
manded so  universally  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  all  parties.  Holding  positive  opinions  himself  on 
matters  of  public  policy,  he  enforced  them  with  elo- 
quent voice  and  powerful  pen,  but  with  a  courtesy 
which  never  interfered  with  his  personal  relations 
with  political  opponents. 

Prominent  as  a  journalist  and  distinguished  as  a 
public  servant,  as  an  orator  he  was  certainly  unsur- 
passed.   Mr.  McMichael's  speeches  on  all  subjects 


were  characteristically  chaste  and  fresh.  Prepared 
or  unprepared,  they  were  always  finished  models. 
Whether  spoken  from  the  hustings,  or  the  public 
hall,  or  the  private  saloon,  or  in  a  religious  temple, 
they  were  fascinating  and  delightful  productions,  and 
not  infrequently  as  impassioned  and  contagious  as 
they  were  scholarlike  and  correct.  He  was  always 
original,  classic,  and  magnetic.  His  speech  at  the 
Chinese  Museum  during  the  Irish  famine  was  a 
marvel  of  electric  eloquence.  The  great  audience 
were  literally  carried  away  by  the  fervor,  the  force, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  appeal.  Not  less  memorable 
was  his  splendid  defiance  of  the  mob,  in  1838,  when 
they  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Shelter  for  Colored 
Orphans,  in.  charge  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  on 
Thirteenth  Street,  above  Callowhill,  the  day  after  the 
destruction  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  on  Sixth  Street. 
His  display  of  courage  brought  to  his  assistance  the 
strong  men  whose  efforts  prevented  the  second  sacri- 
fice. In  an  agricultural  address  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1855,  his  oratory  was  so  irresis- 
tible that  Robert  Winthrop  and  Edward  Everett,  and 
other  statesmen  of  the  period,  who  were  present, 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  spontaneous  amazement  and 
delight. 

During  the  trying  times  preceding  and  pending  the 
civil  war  his  voice  was  ever  heard  in  inspirinc:  appeal 
for  the  Union  and  the  law.  In  the  darkest  hours  of 
defeat  and  depression  his  orations  breathed  an  impas- 
sioned courage  and  faith,  as  in  the  final  triumph  they 
urged  clemency  to  the  defeated. 

Mr.  McMichaePs  speech  on  July  4, 1873,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Park  Commission,  making  a  formal  trans- 
fer of  ground  to  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, and  his  polished  oration  on  the  presentation 
of  the  John  Welsh  endowment  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  highest  order, — thoughtful,  classic,  orig- 
inal, and  brilliant, — worthy  of  Edmund  Burke  or 
Daniel  Webster. 

Of  firm  though  courteous  temper,  capable  of  con- 
trolling any  assemblage,  and  prompt  to  give  each  man 
opportunity  to  show  his  talents,  Mr.  McMichael  was 
constantly  called  upon  to  preside  at  public  gatherings, 
which  he  did  with  unerring  tact.  His  trenchant  wit 
was  ever  tempered  by  charity  for  human  frailties,  and 
it  was  the  rule  of  his  life  to  speak  only  of  the  better 
attributes  of  men,  and  always  to  defend  the  absent. 

A  recognized  leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  city, 
his  charm  of  manner,  voice,  and  conversation  remain 
a  vivid  remembrance  with  his  contemporaries.  Mor- 
ton McMichael's  pride  in  and  affection  for  Philadel- 
phia were  proverbial,  and  in  part  account  for  the 
universal  expression  of  sorrow  at  his  death,  which 
was  voiced  by  the  press  of  the  State  and  the  action 
of  a  score  of  public  organizations. 

The  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  is  epitomized 
in  the  inscription  upon. his  monument,  erected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  in  Fairmount  Park,  "  An  honored  and 
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beloTed  citizen  of  Philadelphia."  At  a  meetiDgy  pre- 
sided oyer  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  held  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  public  loss  (on  Jan.  8, 1879)|  one  of 
the  many  eminent  speakers  thus  described  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael's  last  hoars : 

**  Not  only  the  grMt  citiMn  It  dMd,'Mr.  FriddeDt,  bat  the  happj  pbil- 
oAopher.  When  I  mw  htm  last  it  wm  the  tint  day  of  the  sew  year. 
Peath  wat  on  his  fke%  hut  life  was  in  his  heart.  He  suffered,  but  he 
smilrd.  He  eren  told  me  a  stoiy,  and  welcomed  others,  and  shook  me 
l>y  the  hand.  I  could  almoet  hear  him  say,  with  the  Illustrious  French 
orator, '  To-day  I  »ha11  die.  Snvelop  me  iu  perfumes;  crown  me  with 
flowers;  surround  me  with  music, so  that  I  may  deliver  myself  peace- 
ably to  sleep.'  He  lived  less  than  a  week  after  this,  and  he  passed  to  his 
final  oompt  In  the  midst  of  the  sighs  of  a  people  that  he  loved  wisely  and 
not  too  well.  I  dwell  upon  his  fate,  sir,  with  a  certain  sstisfaction.  He 
is  the  only  human  being  I  ever  envied.  I  envied  him  his  genial  nature, 
his  contagious  wit,  his  electric  eloquence,  the  fervor  of  his  poetry,  and 
charm  of  bis  conveisation,  the  delicious  sympathy  of  his  sodety,  the 
admiration  he  excited  In  others,  and  his  superb  compoeure  under  dis- 
aster." 

The  Eoyal  Spiritual  Magazine  was  started  in 
1771  by  John  McGibbon.  Not  meeting  with  gratify- 
ing success,  the  periodical  was  suspended  after  the 
issuing  of  a  few  numbers. 

The    PennBylyania    Magazine,  or  Amerioan 

Monthly  Museum,  was  commenced  in  January,  1775, 
by  Rfibert  Aitken.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Paine  was 
one  of  the  principal  writers  for  this  work,  and  had 
agreed  to  furnish  monthly  a  certain  quantity  of  orig- 
inal matter  for  its  pages,  with  which  condition  it  was 
often  very  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  comply.  Aitken 
relates  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  Paine  had 
neglected  to  furnish  his  quota  of  material  for  the  maga- 
zine until  near  the  day  of  publication,  he  went  to  him 
and  complained  of  the  neglect.  Paine  heard  him  pa- 
tiently, and  coolly  answered,  '*  You  shall  have  them 
in  time."  Aitken,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be  put 
off,  and  he  insisted  that  Paine  should  accompany  him 
home,  and  there  write  the  articles,  as  the  workmen 
were  waiting  for  the  copy.  Paine  accordingly  went 
with  him,  and,  being  seated  at  a  table  with  writing 
materials, — which,  in  his  case,  always  included  a  glass 
and  a  decanter  of  brandy, — ^he  proceeded  to  his  task. 
'*  The  first  glass,"  says  Aitken,  "put  him  in  a  train  for 
thinking;  the  second  I  feared  would  disqualify  or 
render  him  intractable,  but  it  only  illuminated  his 
intellectual  system ;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  the 
third  glass,  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  intelli- 
gence, and  precision,  and  his  ideas  appeared  to  flow 
faster  than  he  could  commit  them  to  paper.  What  he 
penned  from  the  inspiration  of  the  brandy  was  per- 
fectly fit  for  the  press  without  any  alteration  or  cor- 
rection." 

The  enterprise  of  Robert  Aitken  in  the  publication 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or  Atnerican  Monthly 
Museum,  became  more  hopeless  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  by  the  events  arising  during  the 
struggle.  The  last  number  was  published  in  July, 
1776. 

Aitken  was  an  avowed  friend  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  being  in  the  city  when  the  British  army 
entered,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  treated  with 


great  severity.  When  the  enemy  were  about  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia,  he  and  a  number  of  others  were 
taken  to  the  river  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
prison-ships  at  New  York.  He  managed,  however,  to 
escape  from  their  hands,  and  after  the  war  resumed 
his  business  as  a  printer. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  was  drawn  by ''  P. 
E.  D."  [Pierre  E.  Du  Simitiere] ,  and  was  engraved  by 
Aitken.  The  vignette  was  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with 
a  pole  and  a  liberty  cap,  holding  a  shield  with  the 
Pennsylvania  arms.  On  the  right  side  of  the  figure 
was  a  mortar  inscribed  "  The  Congress."  A  plan  of  a 
fortification,  with  cannon-balls,  was  in  the  foreground. 
Cannon  were  in  the  background,  with  battle>axe  and 
pike.  A  gorget,  with  the  word  "Liberty"  upon  it, 
was  hanging  on  a  tree.  Beneath  was  the  motto, 
"Juvai  in  sylvia  habiiare"  This  magazine  was  the  first 
published  in  Philadelphia  which  gave  illustrations. 
In  the  first  volume  there  was  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, plans  of  a  threshing  machine,  an  electrical 
machine,  the  "hippopotamus,"  a  dredging-machine 
invented  by  Arthur  Donaldson,  a  map  of  Boston  har- 
bor, a  plan  of  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  provincial 
camp,  an  engraving  of  the  battle  of  Charlestown, 
June,  1775,  and  a  representation  of  a  machine  for 
delivering  persons  from  houses  on  fire,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Ledger;  or,  the  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Hew  Jersey  Weekly 
Advertiser,  was  started  in  January,  1775,  by  James 
Humphreys,  Jr.,  on  Front  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Black 
Horse  Alley.  It  was  professedly  to  be  conducted  upon 
principles  of  strict  impartiality ;  but  it  was  not  able 
to  fulfill  that  undertaking.  Humphreys  had  been 
clerk  of  one  of  the  courts,  as  a  qualification  for  which 
office  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  he  pleaded  the  obligations  of  his  oath 
and  declined  taking  up  arms  against  the  government 
which  he  had  sworn  to  support.  He  was,  therefore, 
considered  a  Tory,  and  his  paper  was,  of  course,  de- 
nounced as  being  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  paper  was  under  suspicion  as  being  inclined  to 
the  Tory  cause  before  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  city.  Its  publication  was  continued  under  this 
embarrassment  until  Nov.  80,  1776,  on  which  day 
No.  97  was  published.  It  remained  suspended  for 
nearly  a  year. 

As  soon  as  the  British  troops  were  comfortably  sta- 
tioned it  again  made  its  appearance.  On  Friday,  Oct. 
10, 1777,  No.  98  was  published,  with  the  royal  arms  at 
the  head ;  and  its  columns  were  conspicuous  in  its 
display  of  loyalty.  As  long  as  the  British  troops  re- 
mained in  the  city  the  Ledger  was  prosperous;  but  as 
soon  as  the  fact  was  apparent  that  the  city  must  be 
evacuated,  the  proprietors  made  preparations  to  leave 
a  neighborhood  where  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  remain  much  longer.  The  last  number  of  the 
Ledger  was  issued  May  28,  1778,  without  intimation 
that  the  paper  was  to  be  discontinued.    Humphreys 
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went  whh  the  British  to  New  York,  where  he  endeav- 
ored to  eetahlish  himself  in  business.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  England,  and  thence  to  Nova  Sootia ; 
but  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1797,  opened  a 
printing-house,  and  remained  in  business  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  PennBylyania  Evening  Post  was  first  pub- 
lished in  January,  1775,  by  Benjamin  Town.  It  ap- 
peared tri-weekly,  and  was  the  first  evening  paper 
established  in  Philadelphia.  Although  Town  had 
been  the  agent  of  Galloway  &  Wharton  in  the  Tory 
interest  of  Goddard's  Chronicle^  yet,  supposing  that 
Humphreys'  Ledger,  which  was  just  then  commenced, 
would  incline  to  the  royal  party,  he  resolved  to  take 
opposite  ground,  with  a  view  of  injuring  the  char- 
acter of  the  Ledger,  and  preventing  its  success. 

The  Evening  Fogt,  having  taken  the  side  of  the 
Americans  from  the  time  of  its  publication  until 
Howe's  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  was  under  no 
suspicion  when  the  royal  troops  advanced.  While 
other  journals  were  making  ready  to  leave  the  city, 
Town  seems  to  have  made  no  preparations.  He  re- 
mained during  the  exciting  scenes  which  followed  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Schuylkill.  On  Sept.  28,  1777,  a  number  of  this 
paper  was  issued.  The  publication  was  then  sus- 
pended until  October  lith,  upon  which  occasion  a 
full  account  was  given  of  the  military  operations  and 
the  success  of  the  British  arms.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  difficulty  or  intention  to  interfere  with  Town's 
business,  and  he  went  on  with  the  publication  in  the 
usual  way.  The  British  troops  evacuated  the  city  on 
the  18th  of  June,  and  on  the  20th  Town's  Evening 
Post  appeared  as  usual,  with  a  cool  account  of  the 
evacuation  by  the  British  on  the  preceding  Thursday. 
Gen.  Arnold,  who  came  immediately  as  military  gov- 
ernor, made  no  movement  against  the  press  or  the 
printer,  and  the  Evening  Post  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished without  actual  molestation,  although  the 
Whigs  who  returned  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the 
printer.  Town  was  attainted,  and  was  ordered  to 
surrender  himself  for  trial,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  tried.  As  soon  as  the  troops  had  with- 
drawn he  professed  Whig  principles.  The  effect  of 
this  unpopularity  must  have  been  considerable  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  Town  endeavored  to  re- 
cover his  popularity  with  his  old  Whig  friends. 
Among  others,  he  applied  to  Dr.  John  Witherspoon, 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  a  former 
contributor.  Witherspoon  declared  that  he  would 
not  forgive  him  unless  Town  apologized  to  his  coun- 
trymen for  his  conduct  during  the  Revolution.  The 
latter  promised  to  do  so,  and  Witherspoon  undertook 
to  write  the  form  of  an  apology.  He  drew  up  a  paper 
which  was  entitled  '^  The  humble  confession,  recan- 
tation, and  apology  of  Benjamin  Town,  printer." 
This  was  written  in  a  highly  sarcastic  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  Town.  The  latter  refused  to  agree  to 
some  passages,  and  he  therefore  never  signed  the  re- 


cantation. By  some  means  it  got  into  print,  and  waa 
published  all  over  the  country.  In  this  recantation 
Town  is  represented  as  giving  a  fiill  account  of  his 
life  thus,— 


**  I  wu  orlgtoally  an  iindaistmpper  to  the  /mnom  Oalloway  In  hli 
in^amom  •qimbble  with  Goddard,  and  did.  In  that  wnric*,  contract  aach 
a  habit  of  ni<janneai  in  thinking  and  aennlUty  in  writing  that  nothing 
excellad.  .  .  .  Conld  much  ever  bo  expected  of  me?  Snch  changing  of 
•fdee  it  not  any  way  rarpriaing  in  a  peraon  answering  ttie  abore  de- 
acriptlon.** 

The  recantation  was  long,  and  abounded  with  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  character.  In  conclusion,  it  waa 
said, — 

"I  do  hereby  recant,  draw  back,  eat  in,  and  swallow  down  erwy 
word  that  I  hare  ever  spoken,  written,  or  printed  to  the  pr^ndloe  of 
the  United  Stetce  of  America,  hoping  it  will  not  only  iMtlsfy  the  good 
people  in  general,  bat  alto  thote  ecatter-brainedfellowt  who  would  call 
me  and  otben  ont  to  thoot  pittola  in  the  air,  while  they  tremble  ao 
mnch  they  cannot  bit  the  mark.** 

The  P^  could  not  continue  on  account  of  its  un- 
popularity, and  it  quietly  went  out  of  existence  in 
1789.  Town  died  July  8, 1793,  at  his  house  on  Sixth 
Street,  near  Arch. 

In  April,  1775,  The  PenniylTania  Mercury  and 
Universal  Advertiser,  a  new  weekly  paper,  was  is- 
sued by  Story  &  Humphreys,  on  Norris'  Alley,  near 
Front  Street,  at  the  usual  price  of  ten  shillings  per 
annum.  The  title-page  was  decorated  by  a  large  cut^ 
in  which  two  figures,  representing  Great  Britain  and 
America,  were  displayed  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands, 
with  the  motto  underneath,  "Affection  and  Interest 
Dictate  the  Union."  The  existence  of  this  paper  was 
short,  the  office  and  printing  materials  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  following  December,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  publication  was  destroyed. 

The  Eoyal  Pennsylvania  Gazette  appeared 
March  1, 1778,  being  issped  by  James  Robertson,  in 
Front  Street.  Humphreys  and  Town,  respectively 
of  the  Ledger  and  Post,  had  divided  the  royal  patron- 
age between  them  during  the  greater  part  of  1777-78, 
and  Robertson's  paper  was  started  to  compete  with 
them  in  appeals  to  British  favor.  This  paper  had  a 
short  history.  Three  days  after  the  last  number  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Ledger  was  issued,  on  May  26, 1778, 
it  was  announced  in  the  Poyal  Pennsylvania  OazetU 
that  the  latter  paper  would  be  "suspended  for  some 
time."  It  was  never  heard  of  again.  Bobertson  left 
the  country  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  went  to 
Shelbume,  Nova  Scotia,  where,  with  his  brother, 
Alexander  Bobertson,  he  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper.  He  afterward  removed  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  printer  and 
bookseller  as  late  as  1810. 

The  United  States  Magazine  appeared  Jan.  1, 
1779,  Francis  Bailey  being  the  publisher.  Bailey 
was  the  first  printer  who  ventured  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  publishing  a  magazine  after  Aitken's  failure 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  American  Monthly 
Museum,    The  terms  were  as  follows : 
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**PKXOn  rOft  THB  FiRBT  MOSITH." 

**  I.  To  the  adTeatitloat  parcliitMr  of  a  alnf  le  copy,  three  dollan. 

"  II.  By  the  quantity  of  tweWe  oopiM,  two  dolUn  end  a  half. 

"III.  To  the  tnbMiiber  for  a  tingle  copy  on  adTRDcing  twenty-fonr 
dollan,  two  dollars. 

**The  pnbltaher  will  Hm  in  the  price  and  Ihll  of  magailnei,  to  the 
■obMriben  and  to  olhen,  with  the  prioee  of  artlolea  and  conmoditiei  in 
genenL** 

This  magazine  was  to  be  published  monthly.  The 
frontispiece  was  adorned  with  a  vignette  of  an  arched 
hall,  supported  by  columns, — ^probably  intended  to  be 
thirteen  in  number,  although  there  were  really  nine 
on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other.  From  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  sprang  a  regular  arch,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  thirteen  stars, — the  keystone  in  proper 
position.  Under  the  arch  was  a  figure  of  **  Fame"  fly- 
ing, with  trumpet,  liberty-staff,  and  cap.  On  either 
side  of  this  arch  were  the  names  of  the  States, — ^prob- 
ably intended  to  be  represented  by  the  stars  on  the 
front  of  the  arch.  They  commenced  with  New 
Hannpshire  and  ran  to  Oeorgia.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
being  noticed  that,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
Pennsylyania  occupies  the  keystone  of  the  arch, — ^this 
being  probably  the  first  example  of  the  emblematic 
assignment  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  position  of  the 
keystone  in  the  Federal  arch.  The  first  piece  in  the 
magazine  is  "  A  Copy  of  Verses  Illustrative  of  the 
Design  of  the  Frontispiece."  The  following  is  an 
extract : 

**The  arch,  high  b«>ndlng,  doth  conrey, 
In  a  hieroglyphic  way, 
What,  In  noble  ttyle  like  thie. 
Oar  willed  eniptfrs  it  t 
The  ptilartf  which  support  the  weight, 
Are  each  of  them  a  mighty  State; 
Thirteen  and  more  the  Tista  shows 
As  to  Taster  length  It  grow^^ 
For  new  States  shall  added  be 
To  the  great  confederacy. 
And  the  mighty  arch  shall  rise 
Jrom  the  cold  Omaikm  sklee. 
And  shall  bend  through  hearen^s  broad  way 
To  the  noble  Afaxie  bay  I 
In  the  lofty  arefa  are  seen 
fltofe  of  Indd  ray— <Mrl0«s  / 
When  other  States  shall  rise. 
Other  stars  shall  deck  these  skies; 
There,  in  wakefhl  light,  to  bnm 
0*er  the  hemisphere  of  mom.** 

The  contents  of  this  magazine  were  literary,  politi- 
cal, poetical,  and  discursive.  Foreign  and  domestic 
affkirs  received  attention ;  and  the  articles  were  of  a 
character  suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the  times.  In  the 
number  for  December  it  was  announced  that  the  maga- 
zine would  be  discontinued ;  and,  in  apology  for  the 
experiment,  it  was  said  that  the  publication  was  "  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  the  war  would 
be  of  short  continuance,  and  the  money,  which  had 
continued  to  depreciate,  would  become  of  proper  value. 
Bat  these  evils  having  continued  to  exist  through  the 
whole  year,  it  has  been  greatly  difficult  to  carry  on 
the  publication ;  and  we  shall  now  be  under  the  ne- 
ceesity  of  suspending  it  for  some  time, — until  an  estab* 
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lished  peace  and  a  fixed  value  of  the  money  shall 
render  it  convenient  or  possible  to  take  it  up  again.' 

The  editor  of  the  United  States  Magaxine  was  Hugh 
Henry  Brackenridge,  the  wit,  historian,  and  jurist, 
who,  in  later  life,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Brackenridge  was 
the  author  of  that  amusing  book,  "  Modern  Chivalry ; 
or,  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago  and  Tague 
0*Began,"  published  in  1792,— the  first  comic  and 
satirical  novel  written  in  the  country.  He  also  wrote 
"  A  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  of 
1794,  commonly  called  the  Whiskey  War."  On  going 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  Brackenridge  supported 
himself  by  editing  the  United  States  Magazine. 

The  following  anecdote  relative  to  his  editorship 
of  this  journal  is  given  by  his  son  :  *'  At  one  time  the 
magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the  cele- 
brated Qen.  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his  conduct 
to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  at  the  ofilce, 
in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  aids,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assaulting  the  editor.  He  knocked  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  looking  out  of  the  upper-story 
window,  inquired  what  was  wanting.  '  Come  down,' 
said  Lee,  '  and  I'll  give  you  as  good  a  horse-whipping 
as  any  rascal  ever  received  I'  *  Excuse  me,  (General,' 
said  the  editor,  '  I  would  not  go  down  for  two  such 
favors  I'  **  Brackenridge  was  licensed  as  a  Presby- 
terian preacher.  On  thfe  4th  of  July,  1778,  he  de- 
livered an  oration  in  honor  of  the  patriots  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war,  in  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
Bace  Street,  below  Fourth. 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  or  The  ITorth  Ameri- 
can Intelligencer,  was  first  issued  by  Francis  Bailey 
on  April  25, 1781.  It  was  printed  in  Market  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  and  issued  every  Wednes- 
day. Under  the  head  was  the  intimation  or  motto, 
"  Open  to  all  parties,  but  influenced  by  none."  This 
sentiment  describes  the  character  of  the  paper.  The 
journal,  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  justified  its  motto.  It 
was  a  paper  to  which  all  parties  resorted,  and  it  met 
with  success.  Bailey  relinquished  the  publication  on 
May  7,  1782,  and  Joseph  Scott  became  publisher. 
The  last  number  was  published  May  16, 1792. 

The  Independent  Gazetteer,  or  the  Chronicle 
of  Freedom,  a  weekly  paper,  was  established  by 
Eleazer  Oswald  in  April,  1782.  It  was  published  on 
Saturdays.  Oswald  rendered  this  journal  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  attractive  published  in  the  city. 
After  he  left  the  service  he  commenced  printing  the 
Gfazetteer.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Oswald,  his  widow, 
continued  the  publication  of  the  Gazetteer  about  a 
year.  On  Aug.  17, 1796,  it  was  announced  in  that 
paper  that  the  proprietorship  was  disposed  of  to 
Joseph  Gales,  that  Mrs.  Oswald's  connection  would 
cease  with  the  number  to  be  issued  on  September 
16th,  and  that  Gales  would  commence  the  publica- 
tion on  Friday,  September  28d,  the  paper  to  be 
printed  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  noon.  Gkiles 
was  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
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about' 1794.  He  contiDued  the  publication  of  the 
Independent  Oazetteer  until  late  in  1790,  when  the 
paper  was  discontinued,  and  Gales  went  to  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  set  up  a  journal  there. 

The  Price-Current,  the  first  mercantile  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  was  first  issued  in  June, 
1783,  and  was  published  twice  a  month  by  John  Mac* 
pherson.    It  was  printed  for  him  by  Eleazer  Oswald. 

Le  Gonrrier  de  L'Amerique,  a  French  journal, 
was  established  in  1784.  In  June  of  that  year  Boinod 
&  Qaillard,  booksellers,  gave  notice  that,  having  been 
solicited  to  publish  a  paper  in  the  French  language, 
they  had  digested  a  plan,  and  were  distributing  it  at 
their  library,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets.  The 
terms  were  to  be  one  guinea  per  annum,  one-half  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  upon  subscribing.  The  paper 
was  afterward  commenced.  It  had  but  a  short  exist- 
ence. 

The  Pennsylyania  Mercury  and  Universal  Ad- 
vertiser was  issued  on  the  20th  of  August,  1784,  by 
Daniel  Humphreys.  It  was  a  well-conducted  weekly 
paper,  and  was  published  until  about  the  close  of  1788. 
This  was  the  title  of  the  paper  commenced  in  1775, 
which  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  Jan.  1, 1776,  by 
the  burning  of  the  printing-office  of  Story  &  Hum- 
phreys ;  and  the  revival,  nearly  nine  years  afterward, 
may  be  considered  as  a  second  series  of  the  same 
paper. 

The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Herald  and  Ameri- 
can Monitor  was  founded  in  January,  1785,  by 
Mathew  Carey,  who  had  been  publisher  of  the  Free- 
man* s  Journal  and  of  the  Volunteer^ 8  Journal  at  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  and  who  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned 
upon  account  of  the  sentiments  avowed  in  the  latter 
journal.  He  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  landed 
on  November  15th  of  that  year.  He  was  poor,  had 
escaped  shipwreck  in  coming  up  the  Delaware,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  with  a  dozen  guineas  in  his 
pocket,  without  acquaintance  in  the  city,  or  friends, 
except  such  as  he  had  made  during  his  passage.  One 
of  these  companions,  a  Mr.  Wallace,  had  with  him 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, to  whom  he  presented  them,  and  with  whom  he 
had  some  conversation  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carey's  case, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  well  known,  and  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  the  United  States.  Lafayette 
sent  for  Carey,  inquired  into  his  prospects,  and  did 
him  a  special  service  in  introducing  him  to  Robert 
Morris,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  and  other  influential 
gentlemen.  The  next  day  Carey  received  a  letter 
from  the  marquis  with  four  one-hundred-dollar  notes 
on  the  Bank  of  North  America, — a  gift  made  without 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  Carey,  who  merely  ex- 
plained to  Gen.  Lafayette  what  he  intended  to  do 
when  remittances,  expected  from  Ireland,  should  ar- 
rive. This  sum  was  the  foundation  of  Carey*s  for- 
tune ;  and  he  was  enabled  ailerward  to  trebly  repay 
it,  not  only  by  the  return  of  the  amount,  with  in- 
terest, to  Lafayette,  but  to  Frenchmen  in  distress.    He 


determined  to  commence  a  newspaper,  and  counted 
upon  his  reputation  as  printer  of  the  Volunteer^ s  Jour^ 
naif  of  Dublin,  to  benefit  him  in  the  enterprise.  In 
January,  1785,  he  issued  proposals  to  publish  Carey's 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Herald  and  American  Monitor , 
to  be  printed  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays, at  the  price  of  three  dollars  per  annum. 
There  was  difficulty  about  procuring  material  for  this 
enterprise.  Carey  had  no  presses  nor  type;  but  he 
bought  the  stock  of  type  of  Robert  Bell,  a  book  pub- 
lisher, who  had  published  extensively.  The  press  he 
expected  to  purchase  as  a  bargain ;  but  Col.  Oswald, 
of  the  Oazeteer,  was  not  disposed  to  admit  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rival  without  a  struggle.  He  bid 
against  Carey  at  the  sale  of  the  press  until  he  raised 
the  price  to  fifty  pounds  currency,  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars,  which  was  nearly  the  price 
of  a  new  press.  Under  these  discouragements  the 
Pennsylvania  Herald  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
Jan.  25,  1785.  .After  two  months'  experience  Carey 
discovered  that  his  means  were  not  sufficient,  and  on 
March  25th,  William  Spottswood  and  C.  Talbot  were 
taken  in  partnership,  and  the  paper  was  enlarged. 

The  Herald  for  some  time  languished,  and  did  not 
attract  much  attention  until  Carey,  by  accident,  found 
the  means  of  satisfying  a  public  want.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  at  the  State-House  in  the  summer  of 
1785,  to  take  into  consideration  the  calamitous  state 
of  trade,  Mr.  Carey  attended,  and  afterward  under- 
took to  write  out  from  memory  a  statement  of  the 
heads  of  a  speech  made  by  Jared  IngersoU.  Upon 
trying  to  write  out  the  report,  he  found  that  it  ran  so 
smoothly  that  he  put  the  whole  address  into  the  first 
person,  as  if  spoken  by  IngersolL  He  then  submitted 
it  to  the  latter,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that 
he  made  slight  alterations,  stating  that  "he  could 
scarcely  have  done  it  so  well  himself,  as  he  spoke 
without  notes."    Carey  said, — 

**  I  nfttaimlly  concluded  that  If  I  coald  pabliib  •  ipMch  from  mamory, 
without  bftring  taken  a  ■iDgl*  not«,  I  should  certainly  be  able  to  take 
down  debatee  with  the  adTantage  of  a  eeat,  a  table,  and  pent,  Ink,  and 
peper.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  AngHet,  1785, 1  oommencad  the  pub- 
lication of  the  debatee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  stenography.  I  abridged  and  took  down  the  leading 
words,  and  was  enabled  to  fill  up  the  chasms  by  memory  and  the  con- 
text; and,  as  the  printers  had  then  more  scruples  about  pIraUngfrom 
each  other  than  some  of  them  hsTe  at  present,  none  of  them  published 
the  debates,  of  which  the  Pntaif  frama  Herald  had,  for  that  session,  the 
excluiiTe  advantage.  John  Dunlap,  a  reepectable  BeTolntionary  char- 
acter, who  printed  the  Aamy/vonia  Paek^t^  offered  me  a  liberal  compen- 
sation for  the  privilege  of  a  republication.  But  I  declined,  knowing  that 
it  would  deprive  the  Herald  of  the  great  superiority  it  possessed. 

"In  the  following  sesslun  Mr.  Dunlap  hired  ss stenographer  the  well- 
known  Thomas  Lloyd,  who,  though  an  excellent  stenographer  as  far  as 
taking  down  notca,  was  a  miserable  hand  at  putUng  them  in  XngUsh 
dress.  I  learned  his  system,  which  was  one  invented  by  the  Jesuits  of 
St.  Omers,  but  did  not  succeed'with  it  better  than  I  had  done  before." 

The  publication  of  the  Herald  seems  to  have  been 
discontinued  in  February,  1788. 

The  Columbian  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Miscel- 
lany, the  publishers  being  Mathew  Carey,  T.  Siddons, 
C.  Talbot,  W.  Spotswood,  and  J.  Trenchard,  appeared 
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in  September,  1786.  This  magazine  was  more  ambi* 
tious  than  any  which  had  been  issued  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  modeled  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of 
the  QenUenunC9  Magazine  and  of  the  London  Magazine^ 
and  was  intended  to  present  engravings  with  each 
number.  The  plates  were  generally  engraved  by 
Trenchard,  and  many  of  them  were  of  local  views, 
all  interesting  and  valuable.  Carey  withdrew  after 
the  publication  of  the  third  number.  He  thought 
that  there  were  too  many  partners,  and  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  commensurate  profit  to  be  divided  among 
so  many.  The  magazine  was  nevertheless  continued, 
and  nine  volumes  of  it  were  published,  the  last  num- 
ber being  issued  in  1792. 

The  American  Museum,  or  Bepository  of  An- 
cient  and  Modern  Fugitive  Pieces,  Prose  and 
Poetical,  was  issued  by  Mathew  Carey  in  January, 
1787,  he  having  withdrawn  from  the  Columbian  Maga- 
sine,  Carey's  idea  was  to  preserve  the  valuable  essays 
which  at  that  time  appeared  in  various  newspapers. 
He  said, — 

'*The  flnt  nmnber,  which  oootsluad  a  mav  of  moit  axeallftnt  mattar, 
Attracted  graat  attaotion.  It  waa  eagarl j  aoaffht  aftar ;  and,  aa  I  sold  it 
■aparately,  the  edition — one  thoueand  copiee — was  icon  exhaiuted.  I 
bad  not  meane  to  reprint  it.  This  wan  a  vary  eerioiu  IqjQrj,  many  per- 
•OM,  who  iotanded  to  enbecriba,  decliniog,  iMcaaee  I  ooald  not  furnish 
tbam  the  whole  of  tha  namben." 

Carey  struggled  on  for  six  years,  and  published 
twelve  volumes  of  the  Museum,  ending  it  in  Decem- 
ber, 1792«  The  causes  of  failure  were  that  the  sub- 
scription price  was  too  low,  being  only  two  dollars 
and  forty  cents  per  annum  for  two  volumes,  contain- 
ing each  from  five  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  Many  subscribers  lived  at  great  distances, 
their  payments  were  irregular,  and,  at  last,  Carey, 
whose  interest  in  the  work  was  very  great,  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up. 

The  Federal  Oasette  was  published  in  1788  by 
Andrew  Brown.  He  was  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  about  1744.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1773  as  an  officer  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, but  he  soon  resigned,  and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  fought  on  the  patriot  side  at  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  muster-master  general  in 
1777,  and  served  under  Greene  and  Gkites  as  major. 
After  the  war  he  established  a  young  ladies'  academy 
at  Lancaster,  and  subsequently  came  to  Philadelphia. 
The  OazeUe  was  the  organ  of  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  many  papers  in  favor  of  it  were  pub- 
lished therein.  In  1783  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
OazeUe  to  the  Philadelphia  Qazette.  His  paper  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  report  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress. On  Jan.  27, 1797,  the  office  of  the  Philadelphia 
OazeUe  took  fire.  Brown  and  his  family  occupied  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  Upon  the  alarm  he  en- 
deavored to  save  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, but  without  success,  and  he  was  so  badly  burned 
that  he  died  February  4th.  His  son,  Andrew  Brown, 
Jr.,  then  took  charge  of  the  paper.    Samuel  Relf  be- 


came an  associate  with  the  younger  Brown  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1797. 

The  Philadelphia  OazeUe  was  published  in  the 
year  1800  by  Andrew  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Belf,  at 
No.  29  Chestnut  Street.  In  September,  1801,  the  en- 
tire interest  of  Brown  was  sold  out  to  Belf,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Gazette  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1823,  from  the  result  of  injuries  caused  by  falling  on 
the  ice.  Stevenson  Smith  and  William  M.  Oouge  be- 
came the  proprietors  of  the  OazeUe  shortly  after  Relf 's 
death,  and  gave  to  the  paper  considerable  strength. 
Qouge  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  10, 1796.  His 
studies  were  principally  directed  toward  finance. 
After  he  left  the  OazeUe  he  published,  in  1885,  "  A 
History  of  the  American  Banking  System ;"  "The  Ex- 
pediency of  Dispensing  with  Bank  Agency  and  Bank 
Paper,"  1837 ;  and  "  A  Fiscal  History  of  Texas,"  1852. 

The  Aurora  and  General  Advertiser  was  estab- 
lished, in  1790,  as  the  General  Advertiser^  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache.  His  father  was  Richard  Bache,  a 
native  of  Settle,  Yorkshire,  England,  born  Sept.  12, 
1737,  who  came  to  America  while  young,  entered 
business  as  a  merchant,  married  Sarah,  the  only 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1767,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither-in-law  as  Postmaster-Gleneral  of  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  held  from  November, 
1776,  until  1782.  His  son,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  12,  1769.  He  accom- 
panied his  grandfather,  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Paris,  when 
the  latter  was  agent  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
the  court  of  France.  Benjamin  F.  Bache  was  edu- 
cated in  France  and  at  Geneva.  He  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  printing  in  the  house  of  Didot,  at 
Paris.  He  came  back  with  his  grandfather  in  1785, 
finished  his  studies  in  the  college  at  Philadelphia, 
and  on  the  1st'  of  October,  1790,  published  the  first 
number  of  the  General  Advertiser.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  1794,  the  title  Aurora  was  adopted  for 
this  paper,  and  it  was  thenceforth  published  as  the 
Aurora  and  General  Advertiser.  This  journal,  as  soon 
as  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  became  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  French  cause,  and  sought  to  turn  the 
course  of  American  politics  in  sympathy  with  the  acts 
and  policy  of  the  French  republic.  Washington  looked 
coldly  upon  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
upheld  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  government 
against  the  insolence  of  Genet  and  of  Fauchet  and 
their  successors.  This  policy  carried  the  Aurora  into 
hostility  to  the  American  government,  and  it  became, 
in  course  of  time,  violent  in  its  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  anti-Federal  party,  which  in  time  came 
to  be  denominated  the  Democratic  party.  Bache  died 
in  the  yellow  fever  visitation,  Sept.  10,  1798.  His 
widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Hartman 
Markoe,  of  a  Danish  family,  and  a  native  of  Santa 
Cruz,  West  Indies,  succeeded  to  the  publication  of 
the  Aurora.  Her  proprietorship  was  successftil,  mainly 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
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Benjamin  F.  Bache  he  had  been  asaisted  in  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  paper  by  William  Duanei 
who  was  a  vigorous  writer,  and  who  continued  in  the 
management  of  the  journal.  Duane  was  a  native  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  New  York,  near 
Lake  Champlaiii,  where  he  was  born  in  May,  1760. 
His  father,  who  was  a  farmer  and  surveyor,  died  in 
1765.  His  widow  then  removed  from  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  came  to  Philadelphia,  from  which,  altera 
short  residence,  she  went  to  Baltimore,  and  subse- 
quently to  Ireland,  where  she  settled  at  Clonmel. 
William  was  mainly  educated  in  that  country.  His 
mother  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Her  son  William,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
married  Catharine,  seventeenth  child  of  William 
Corcoran  and  wife.  The  family  of  the  latter  were 
Protestants,  and  this  marriage  so  displeased  Mrs. 
Duane  that,  although  William  was  an  only  child,  she 
discarded  him.  Her  resentment  lasted  until  her 
death,  and  by  her  will  her  property — she  being  in 
comfortable  circumstances — went  to  others.  William 
Duane,  in  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  having  a 
young  wife  to  support,  bravely  ventured  out  into  the 
world  to  make  his  own  living.  He  selected  the 
printing  business  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  learned 
the  trade,  remained  at  Clonmel  for  some  three  or  four 
years,  then  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
business.  In  1787  he  went  to  Calcutta  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  sending  his  family, 
meanwhile,  to  Clonmel,  to  await  the  result  of  this 
new  experiment.  For  a  time  he  was  successful  in 
India,  but  an  over-bold  article  in  condemnation  of  the 
East  India  Company  caused  his  seizure  and  transpor- 
tation to  England,  his  library  and  most  of  his  prop- 
erty in  Calcutta  having,  meanwhile,  been  confiscated. 
In  London  he  became  a  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
General  Advertiser,  now  known  as  the  London  Timea, 
In  1796,  Duane  came  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  July  4th  of  that  year.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  first  obtained 
employment  as  editor  of  the  True  Ameriean,  published 
by  Samuel  F.  Bradford.  Some  time  afterward  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Aurora.  After  the 
death  of  Bache  he  continued  this  paper  with  vigor, 
and  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  political  organiza- 
tion first  known  as  anti- Ad  ministration,  and  afterward 
as  the  Republican,  and  finally  as  the  Democratic 
party.  His  first  wife,  Cathsrine  Corcoran,  died  in 
1798.  In  1801  he  married  his  employer,  the  widow 
Bache,  and  after  that  time  the  Aurora  was  for  many 
years  known  in  ordinary  conversation  as  '^Duane's 
paper." 

Mr.  Duane  conducted  the  Aurora  until  about  the 
year  1822,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Richard  Penn 
Smith,  who  became  its  editor.  On  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  the  Aurora  and  the  Franklin  Oazette  were 
united  as  a  morning  paper,  entitled  the  Aurora  and 
FrcnkUn  Oazette,  which  was  published  by  John  Nor- 
vell.    Mr.  Smith  continued  to  act  as  one  of  the  editors 


of  the  paper  until  about  the  year  1827,  when  he  re- 
tired, Mr.  Norvell  also  assisting  in  that  work  at  the 
time  when  the  Aurora  and  ErankHn  Oazette  was  pub- 
lished at  No.  6  Bank  Alley.  The  Aurora  had  been  a 
journal  of  great  political  influence  in  the  Democratie 
party,  but  had  gradually  lost  its  power, — a  fact  to  be 
attributed,  perhaps,  in  considerable  degree  to  the 
fierceness  of  tone  and  the  personal  virulence  with 
which  it  was  conducted.  There  was  a  considerable 
change  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  Aurora  after 
Mr.  Smith  took  hold  of  it 

The  ITatioiud  Oaiette  was  first  issued  upon  Oct. 
81, 1791,  by  Philip  Freneau,  and  was  publinhed  until 
Oct.  26, 1793,  when  the  enterprise  was  relinquished. 
He  wrote  essays,  poetry,  etc.,  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  the  United  States  Magazine  in  1779. 
In  1791  he  edited  the  Daiiy  Advertiser  in  New  York, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  October  of  that  year, 
to  take  charge  of  the  National  Gazette,  being  also  em- 
ployed by  Jefferson  as  translating  clerk  in  the  State 
Department.  Freneau  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  President  Washington.  He  left  the 
Oazette  in  1798,  and  went  to  New  Jersey.  Being  bitter 
in  his  attacks,  mainly  upon  the  government,  he  was 
much  complained  of,  and  Jefferson  was  censured  for 
retaining  him  in  office.  It  was  averred  that  he  made 
the  maintenance  of  this  editor  a  charge  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ladies*  Magasine  and  Bepository  of  Bn- 
tertaining  Knowledge  was  commenced  in  Decem- 
ber, 1792,  and  was  printed  for  the  proprietors  by  W. 
Gibbons,  No.  194  North  Third  Street  Two  volumes 
were  printed.  The  contents  were  stories,  poems,  and 
light  reading,  with  essays  and  a  summary  of  the  newa 
of  each  month. 

The  ITew  World  was  first  published  by  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith,  in  1795,  at  No.  118  Chestnut  Street. 
On  Tuesday,  Oct.  26,  1796,  the  paper  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  as  a  daily  paper.  It  was  a  good  publi- 
cation, but  it  did  not  succeed.  The  last  number  was 
published  Aug.  16, 1797. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  was  commenced  io 
1795,  of  which  one  volume  was  published. 

The  Philadelphia  Minerva,  containing  a  variety 
of  fugitive  pieces,  original  and  selected,  was  com- 
menced in  1795  by  William  T.  Palmer,  No.  18  North 
Third  Street.  It  was  published  weekly,  in  a  quarto 
form,  until  July,  1798.  The  contents  were  of  a  news 
character,  with  selected  literary  matter. 

Finlay's  American  ITaval  and  Gommeroial 
Begiater  was  established  in  December,  1795,  and 
was  continued  until  December,  1797. 

The  American  Annual  Begiiter,  or  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  United  States,  for  1786,  was  the 
first  and  only  volume  of  that  publication. 

The  American  Universal  Magaiine  was  founded 
Jan.  2,  1797.  It  was  a  weekly  publication,  and  in  the 
first  number  was  described  as  printed  by  Budd  &  Bar^ 
tram  for  Richard  Lea,  No.  181  Chestnut  Street.    In 
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the  number  for  March  7th,  it  was  announced  that  the 
magazine  was  published  by  Snowden  &  McOorkle  for 
Richard  Lea.  Volume  third  was  printed  by  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith  and  Thomas  Smith.  Four  volumes 
of  this  magasine  were  published,  which  ended  in 
1798.  It  was  illustrated  with  copper-plate  engravings, 
none  of  which  were  of  merit.  The  contents  seemed 
to  be  selections  entirely. 

The  VniTersal  Advertiser  was  established  by 
James  Carey  in  February,  1797.  In  1796,  Carey,  who 
was  a  brother  of  Mathew  Carey,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  latter  in  the  publication  of  the  Vohm- 
teertf  Journal  in  Dublin,  and  who  had  charge  of  that 
paper  after  Mathew  came  to  the  United  States,  finally 
failed  in  that  business  and  came  to  this  country.  On 
the  7th  of  February,  1797)  he  commenced  the  Univer' 
sal  AdtertUer^  which  only  lasted  until  September  12th 
of  the  same  year. 

Porcupine's  Oaiette  and  United  States  Daily 
Adyertiser  came  into  existence  in  March,  1797. 
The  restless  spirit  of  William  Cobbett  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  sensation  which  was  created  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  pamphlets.  He  was  anxious  for  some 
more  vigorous  field  of  warfare,  and  journalism  pre- 
sented the  best  opportunity  for  the  indulgence.  On 
the  14th  day  of  March,  1797,  Cobbett  issued  the  first 
number  of  Parctq^ine's  Oazette  and  United  SUUea  Daily 
Advertiser,  his  writings  being  well  known  by  his  sig- 
nature, "  Peter  Porcupine."  The  QazetU  was  bold, 
scurrilous,  and  not  always  truthful.  Cobbett  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  largest  liberty  of  the  press.  His 
freedom  In  speaking  of  the  characters  of  public  men,  < 
and,  indeed,  of  private  men  (because  the  libels  upon 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  were  attacks  upon  the  latter  in 
his  professional  character  as  a  physician),  led  to  the 
OTerthrow  of  the  Oazette  and  the  flight  of  Cobbett 
firom  the  country.  The  last  number  of  the  Oazette 
was  published  some  time  in  the  year  1799. 

The  Conrrier  de  la  France  is  noticed  in  Bache's 
paper  of  1797. 

The  Methodist  Magazine,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Dickens,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
commenced  in  1797,  and  was  printed  by  Henry  Tuck- 
ness,  and  sold  by  Dickens  at  No.  50  North  Second 
Street.  Two  volumes  were  published,  and  the  con- 
tents were  sermons,  records  of  religious  experience, 
etc. 

The  United  States  Recorder  was  established  in 
January,  1798,  by  James  Carey,  who  had  made  a 
fiasco  with  the  Vhiversal  Advertiser  in  the  previous 
year.  It  was  published  at  No.  19  Carter's  Alley,  the 
days  of  issue  being  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
Carey  conducted  this  paper  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Cobbett,  in  Poreupine^B  Oazette,  It  was  coarse  and 
scurrilous,  and  the  publication  did  not  last  long. 

The  Weekly  Magazine  of  Original  Essays  and 
Fngitiye  Pieces  was  published  by  James  Watters 
&  Co.,  and  was  sold  at  the  printing  office  in  Letitia 
Court.    The  first  number  was  issued  Feb.  3, 1798,  and 


three  volumes  were  published.  Watters  died  of  yellow 
fever  in  1798.  This  magazine  contained  many  arti- 
cles of  merit.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  commenced 
in  this  periodical  the  novel  of  '*  Arthur  Mervyn,"  the 
first  chapter  of  which  was  published  June  16, 1798. 

The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine,  or  Uni- 
versal Repository  of  Knowledge  and  Entertain- 
ment, was  issued  in  January,  1798,  being  printed  for 
Thomas  Condie,  stationer.  No.  20  Carter's  Alley.  It 
was  published  during  the  year  1798  in  two  volumes, 
and  contained  several  engravings. 

The  Dessert  to  the  True  American  was  published 
from  July,  1798,  to  July,  1799. 

The  Philaddphia  Magazine  and  Reyiew,  or 
Monthly  Repository  of  Information  and  Amnse- 
ment,  had  its  origin  on  the  1st  of  January,  1799. 
It  was  printed  for  Benjamin  Davis,  at  No.  68  High 
Street.  It  was  not  of  striking  merit,  and  closed  its 
career  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume. 

The  Ladies*  Mnsenm,  commenced  in  February, 
1800,  and  published  five  numbers. 

The  Portfolio,  by  "Oliver  Oldschool,"  was  pub- 
lished Saturday,  Jan.  8, 1801.  It  was  intended  to  be 
a  weekly  paper,  and  was  printed  by  H.  Maxwell,  and 
sold  by  William  Fry,  No.  25  North  Second  Street, 
opposite  Christ  Church.  The  publication  was  quarto 
in  form,  and  was  devoted  to  essays,  criticisms  on 
books,  the  theatre,  and  poetry.  It  was  announced  to 
be  published  "by  the  editor  and  Asbury  Dickens, 
sole  proprietors."  "  The  editor"  was  Joseph  Dennie, 
a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  Aug.  10, 
1768.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  His  ambition 
was  the  law,  for  which  profession  he  studied,  but 
which  be  is  said  to  have  abandoned  after  the  dis- 
agreeable experience  of  his  first  case,  in  which  his 
fine  scholastic  oratory,  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of 
a  very  simple  point  of  law  in  relation  to  debtor  and 
creditor,  was  somewhat  snubbed  by  a  rough,  unsym* 
pathizing,  and  inelegant  justice  of  the  peace.  His 
tastes  were  literary,  and  he  wrote  essays  under  the 
title  of  the  "Farrago."  These  were  copied  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  their  success  induced 
Dennie  to  become  connected  with  The  Tablet,  a  small 
weekly  in  Boston,  which  lasted  three  months.  The 
FartMT^  Museum,  published  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  by 
Isaiah  Thomas  and  David  Carlisle  in  1798,  gained 
Dennie  for  a  contributor,  and  in  1796  he  became  its 
editor.  He  wrote  for  it  many  papers,  particularly  a 
series  under  the  title  of  "The  Lay  Preacher,"  in 
which  he  sought  to  use  "  the  £uniliarity  of  Franklin 
with  the  simplicity  of  Sterne."  The  Museum  was  a 
brilliant  literary  venture,  and  for  some  years  was  suc- 
cessful. It  was  controlled  by  elegance  and  taste,  and 
the  editor  succeeded  in  drawing  around  him  a  large 
number  of  contributors  of  wit,  taste,  and  versatility. 
After  some  four  or  five  years*  labor  on  this  magazine 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  proprietor  put  an  end  to  its 
publication.  Dennie  was  next  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  was  defeated.    He  left  Walpole  in  1799, 
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and  came  to  Philadelphia,  to  act  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State.  In  1800  he  com- 
menced to  edit  the  United  States  Gazette,  In  the  pros- 
pectua  of  the  Portfolio  he  said, — 

**  A  young  man  once  known  among  Tillage  redden  as  the  hnmble  hie* 
torian  of  the  hour,  a  conductor  of  a  Farmtn*  Mtueitm  and  a  Loff  Preaek- 
<r*«  OaaetUt  again  offen  hlmielf  to  the  public  as  a  volanteer  editor. 
Having,  a«  he  concelTes,  a  right  to  vary  at  pleaanre  his  flctitious  name, 
he  now,  for  higher  reasons  than  any  fickle  humor  might  dictate,  aa- 
■umea  the  appellation  of  *01dschool.*  ** 

At  the  beginning  Dennie  was  inclined  to  the  intro- 
duction of  politics.  His  predilections  were  Federal, 
and  opposition  to  Jefferson  was  frequently  manifested. 
In  one  of  the  numbers  for  March,  1801,  there  was  a 
criticism  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
was  followed  by  a  counter-criticism ;  and  subsequently 
a  writer  declared  that  the  usual  ceremony  of  reading 
the  Declaration  on  every  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  that  paper  was  "  an  improper  act,"  etc.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  for  the  first  time 
introduced  a  message  to  Congress,  instead  of  deliver- 
ing a  speech,  was  declared  by  the  Portfolio  to  be  an 
"extraordinary  procedure."  In  1804,  Dennie  was 
indicted  for  a  seditious  publication  against  the  gov- 
ernment, but  he  was  acquitted. 

One  of  the  most  useful  assistants  of  Dennie  in  the 
publication  of  the  Farmers'  Museum  was  Royal  Tyler, 
of  Boston,  author  of  "The  Contrast,"  which  many 
writers  have  declared  to  be  the  first  American  play 
acted  by  a  regular  company, — an  error  not  to  be  per- 
mitted in  a  work  devoted  to  the  history  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  Godfrey's  tragedy  of  "The  Prince  of 
Parthia"  had  been  acted  at  the  South  Street  Theatre 
twenty  years  before  Tyler's  play  was  produced  in  New 
York  City.  Tyler  was  a  light  and  entertaining  writer, 
and  his  contributions  "From  the  Shop  of  Messrs. 
Colon  &  Spondee,"  an  amusing  melange  of  light  verse 
and  entertaining  social  and  political  squibs,  were 
transferred  to  the  Port/olio,  In  1801,  and  afterward, 
Tyler  published  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "An  Au- 
thor's £venings."  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  several 
years  was  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Dennie  called  around  him  a  considerable  number 
of  brilliant  young  writers.  Among  them  were  Gen. 
Thomas  Cadwalader  (who  furnished  translations  from 
Horace),  Samuel  Ewing  (who  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  and  whose  signature  was  "Jaques"), 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  Horace  Binney,  Robert  Walsh, 
Rev.  John  Blair  Linn,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  and 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  Paul  Allen,  who  was  certainly 
an  exception  to  Griswold's  suggestion  that  Dennie 
was  the  only  professional  literary  man  in  the  country 
at  the  period,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Port- 
foliOf  and  was,  it  is  said,  assistant  editor.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia  during  a  portion  of  the  time, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  the  United  States  Gazette, 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  were 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Portfolio,  and  various 


others  in  different  parts  of  the  country  wrote  for  it 
During  the  time  of  Dennie,  and  afterward,  it  was  the 
best  literary  periodical  published  in  the  country.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hall,  mother  of  Judge  James  Hall,  of  Ohio,  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Port/olio  from  the  commencement 
and  during  the  entire  time  it  was  published.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Ewing,  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  was  the  mother  of  John  E.  Hall,  who  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Port/olio  from  1815  to  1827, 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  Harrison  Hall,  who 
was  the  publisher. 

In  1806  the  form  of  the  Portfolio  was  changed  to 
octavo,  and  a  new  series  was  commenced  with  Jan- 
uary of  that  year. 

A  new  effort  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  1809  to 
improve  and  materially  change  the  character  of  the 
Port/olio,  A  prospectus  was  published,  in  which  the 
proposed  improvements  were  set  forth. 

Dennie  continued  steadily  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Port/olio  until  the  summer  of  1811,  when  his  health 
seemed  to  be  broken,  and  he  relinquished  his  position 
for  a  time,  bat  resumed  it  in  January  of  the  following 
year.  In  the  number  of  that  date  he  says  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  duties  in  consequence  of  "  the 
furious  onset  of  three  potent  adversaries, — sorrow, 
sickness,  and  adversity.  Under  the  ardency  of  the 
summer  solstice,  and  while  the  dog-star's  unpropi« 
tious  ray  was  fiaming,  he  was  confined  to  the  couch 
of  languor  and  anguish,  and  in  the  decline  of  autumn 
he  was  afiSicted  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  domes- 
tic calamities  which  can  agonize  the  sensibility,  nour- 
ish the  melancholy,  and  overpower  the  fortitude  of 
man."  Scarcely  had  this  number  been  issued  before 
Mr.  Dennie  was  called  away.  He  died  suddenly  on 
the  11th  of  January,  1812,  aged  forty-three  years.  In 
the  next  number  of  the  Port/olio,  in  an  obituary  notice, 
his  successor  in  the  editorial  chair  said  of  Joseph  Den« 
nie,  "  So  pure  was  its  texture,  so  delicate  its  concep- 
tions, that  his  mind  seemed,  if  we  may  speak  so,  to 
have  been  bathed  at  its  birth  in  the  very  essence  of 
literature,  to  be  daily  fed  with  celestial  dews  of  learn- 
ing." 

Dennie  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Port/olio  by  Nicholas  Biddle.  Mr.  Biddle  did  not 
long  remain  in  sole  charge  of  the  Port/olio,  He  was 
succeeded  as  editor,  in  the  year  1812,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Caldwell.  The  latter,  in  his  autobiography,  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  circumstances : 

"To  become  the  immediate  sncceeeor  of  that  gentleman  [Biddle], 
whole  abilillee,  in  point  of  mind,  attainments  as  a  acbolar,  and  aooom- 
pllshmente  aa  a  writer,  wore  of  a  high  order,  waa  an  entecprlee  in- 
TolTing  no  common  there  of  hazard.  To  mya^'lf,  deeply  occupied  aa  my 
mind  and  pen  already  were  on  seTeral  other  engruaing  ettlrjecte,  the 
haxard  was  neceeearily,  by  inch  conaideratione,  in  no  ordinary  degree 
augmented." 

Dr.  Caldwell,  however,  was  a  man  of  prompt 
habits,  accustomed  to  work,  willing  to  take  great 
responsibilities,  and  enjoying  in  truth  the  labor 
which  was  necessary  to  overcome  them.  He  says 
that  he  "  accepted  the  proposal  in  leas  than  a  minute, 
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and  in  len  than  an  hour  b^an  to  prepare  for  the 
performance  of  the  duty  which  it  enjoined."  He  was 
under  the  engagement  to  furnish  for  each  number 
ninety-eight  pages  of  matter,  the  principal  portion  of 
it  to  be  original.  The  writers  for  periodicals  at  that 
time  were  scarce,  and  not  a  single  one  was  engaged 
by  promise,  much  less  by  hire,  to  act  as  auxiliary. 
Dr.  Caldwell  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  was  writing  on  medical  subjects,  and  de- 
livering lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence  and  the 
philosophy  of  medicine.  But  he  went  into  this  affair 
with  great  earnestness  and  with  success.  He  ob- 
tained the  services  of  correspondents,  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy,  believing  that  at  that  time  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  matter  the  Port/olio  could 
contain  would  be  accounts  of  events  and  transactions 
of  the  war.  He  was  assisted  with  the  friendship  of 
Gen.  Brown,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  encour- 
aged his  officers  to  furnish  important  matter.  Simi- 
lar relations  were  created  with  officers  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Fart/oUo  received  the  accounts  of  momentous 
engagements  as  soon  as  they  were  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  result  was  a  consider- 
able increase  to  the  number  of  subscribers.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  not  having  sufficient  time  to  devote  en- 
tirely to  the  magazine,  employed  as  assistants,  at 
liberal  compensations.  Dr.  (Thomas)  Cooper  and 
Judge  Workman,  who  then  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  who  were  distinguished  beyond  most  other  men 
of  the  place  by  the  strength  and  fertility  of  their 
talents  and  their  literary  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  friend  of  Priestley,  a  chemist 
and  lawyer,  politician  and  judge,  had  been  removed 
from  the  latter  office  in  1811,  and  was  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  waiting  for  fortune.  His  engagement  on 
the  F>oT^olio  was  of  much  advantage,  and  enabled 
him  to  earn  something  for  his  support  until  he  was 
elected  professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1816.  Dr.  Caldwell  remained  in  charge  of  the  PorU 
foUo  until  the  end  of  the  year  1816.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  £.  Hall,  Jr.,  who  continued  until 
1827. 

The  Fbri/olio  was  originally  published  ''by  the 
editor  and  Asbury  Dickens ;"  afterward,  in  1802,  "  by 
the  editor  and  Elizabeth  Dickens ;"  next "  by  William 
Fry,  for  the  editor  and  Elizabeth  Dickens ;"  then  for 
the  editor  by  William  Fry  ;  and  subsequently  for  the 
editor  by  Hugh  Maxwell.  At  the  beginning  of  1806 
the  quarto  form  was  given  up,  and  an  octavo  shape 
(book-size)  was  taken.  John  Watts  assumed  the  pub- 
lication in  1806.  Bradford  &  Inskeep  took  hold  of 
the  magazine  in  1812. 

The  Philadelphia  Bepository  and  Weekly  Keg- 
iater,  printed  and  edited  by  David  Hogan,  was 
commenced  in  1801,  and  published  in  quarto  form. 
John  W.  Scott  succeeded  Hogan  as  publisher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1803.  The  Beponiory  was  de- 
voted to  literature,  and  was  popular  among  young 


ladies  and  gentlemen  because  it  was  edited  with  a 
kind  spirit  of  encouragement  toward  their  experi- 
ments in  writing,  and  offered  a  place  for  their  poetry, 
tales,  and  sketches,  upon  terms  of  criticism  not  very 
strict  or  severe. 

The  Juvenile  Olio  was  established  in  1802.  In 
January  proposals  were  issued  to  publish  the  Olio  by 
Amyntor,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  All  the  pieces 
under  that  signature  in  the  Philadelphia  Repertory ^  it 
was  announced,  would  be  published  by  David  Hogan, 
nearly  opposite  the  United  States  Bank. 

The  Lidependent  Whig  came  into  existence  in 
1802,  being  started  by  Joseph  Scott,  the  author  of 
''  Modern  Geography."  It  was  a  family  evening 
paper,  Democratic  in  politics,  published  at  No.  207 
Arch  Street 

The  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Begiiter 
was  founded  in  October,  1808,  by  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  who  for  some  time  previous  to  1800  had  been 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  came  back 
to  Philadelphia  about  1801.  The  LUerary  Magazine 
was  continued  for  about  five  years.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Eleventh  Street,  below  Oeorg^.  Some 
of  the  city  directories  gave  him  the  title  of  "  mer- 
chant.'' In  1809,  Mr.  Brown  published  an  address  to 
the  United  States  Congress  on  the  "  Utility  of  Re- 
strictions on  Foreign  Commerce,  with  Reflections  on 
Foreign  Trade  in  General,  and  the  Future  Prospects 
of  America.''    Sully,  the  painter,  said  of  him, — 

**I  nw  him  a  little  before  his  death.  I  had  never  known  him,  nvwmr 
heard  of  him,  never  read  any  of  hie  works.  Be  was  In  a  deep  deoUne. 
It  waa  in  the  month  of  November, — oar  Indian  eammer,— when  the  air 
is  ftiU  of  smoke.  Passing  a  window  one  day  I  was  canght  by  the  sight 
of  a  man,  with  remarkable  physlogAomy,  writing  at  a  table  in  a  dark 
room.  The  son  shone  directly  npon  his  head.  I  never  shall  forget  it. 
The  dead  leaves  were  falling  then.    It  was  Charles  Btxwkden  Brown.** 

John  Neal,  to  whom  Sully  told  this  anecdote,  said 
that  Brown  lived  in  Eleventh  Street,  between  Walnut 
and  Chestnut,  in  a  **  low,  dirty,  two-story  brick  house, 
standing  a  little  in  from  the  street,  with  never  a  tree  or 
a  shrub  near  it."  In  1816  William  Dunlap  published 
a  life  of  Brown,  in  two  volumes,  together  with  selec- 
tions from  his  works. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  was  established  in  1804. 
William  McCorkle  issued  proposals  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1808  for  the  publication  of  the  Philadelphia  Even- 
ing Pbst,  which  was  to  be  a  Republican  (or  Democratic) 
paper.  The  first  number  was  issued  early  in  1804.  It 
was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Evening  Post  until 
the  13th  of  June  of  that  year,  when  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  I¥eeman*e  Journal,  In  1808,  William 
McCorkle  and  James  Elliqtt,  who  were  then  associated 
as  partners,  changed  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
Freeman^ »  Journal  to  the  morning,  daily;  and  they 
also  published  the  Freeman* s  Journal  and  Columbian 
Chronicle,  for  country  circulation,  weekly.  On  the  1st 
of  November,  1824,  the  Freeman* a  Journal  was  united 
with  a  paper  called  the  CWy  Regider,  The  Freeman* 9 
Journal  in  1804  was  published  at  No.  31  Walnut 
Street,  and  a  year  or  two  afterward  at  No.  120  South 
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Second  Street.  About  1816-16  the  proprietors  of  the 
FreevnarCs  Journal  were  William  McCorkle  &  Son, 
and  the  ofiSce  of  the  paper  waa  at  No.  20  Chestnut 
Street,  which  was  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Front 
Street.  In  1828  the  firm  was  William  McCorkle  & 
Joseph  Hamelin,  and  the  publication -ofiSce  was  at  No. 
68  Dock  Street.  McCorkle  went  out  of  the  proprie- 
torship in  1824,  and  Joseph  P.  Hamelin  was  editor  of 
the  paper  in  1825,  which  was  then  published  at  No. 
36  Walnut  Street.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1827,  the 
title  of  the  paper  w^as  changed  to  National  JPiaUadium 
and  FrtematCi  Journal^  which  became  the  property  of 
the  "Hickory  Club"  (Henry  Horn,  John  Pemberton, 
Henry  S.  Hughes  &  Co.).  Within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  the  paper  was  under  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  three  difierent  journalists,  namely,  James  A. 
Jones,  Charles  G.  Oreen,  and  James  Atheam.  The 
last  number  was  published  April  8,  1828. 

The  Commercial  and  Political  Begister,  a  daily 
evening  paper,  was  established  in  1804  by  Maj. 
William  Jackson,  and  was  conducted  with  success 
until  the  year  1815.  Jackson  was  a  native  of  Cum- 
berland, England,  and  had  been  brought  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  when  a  small  child,  he  being  an  orphan. 
He  had  been  liberally  educated.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
in  a  South  Carolina  company  during  the  Revolution, 
was  afterward  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Lincoln,  went  to 
Europe  with  Henry  Laurens  in  1781,  and  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  in  1782,  under  Gen.  Lincoln. 
He  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  was  private 
secretary  of  Washington  during  his  administration  as 
President.  He  accompanied  Washington  on  his  tours 
through  the  country  in  1790-91.  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philad<3lphia  in 
1796,  but  Jefferson  removed  him  in  1801,  shortly  after 
which  he  commenced  the  Oommerdal  and  FoUtical 
Begitter.  Maj.  Jackson  married  Elizabeth  Willing, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Thomas  Willing,  and  sister 
to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bingham. 

The  PhiladelpMa  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, the  contents  of  which  were  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  had  its  origin  on 
Nov.  1, 1804,  and  was  continued  until  May,  1807.  It 
was  published  in  parts,  with  supplements,  at  irregular 
periods,  by  J.  Conrad  &  Co. 

The  Evening  Fireside,  or  Weekly  Intelligencer, 
was  commenced  in  1805.  After  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  the  work  ceased.  The  Literary  Club,  which 
was  formed  in  1805,  established  The  Evening  Firende, 
Joseph  Bakestraw  was  the  publisher. 

The  Philadelphia  Prices-Current  was  started  in 
1805  by  Thomas  Hope,  ship-broker,  whose  office  was 
in  Carpenters'  Court,  near  the  custom-house.  It  was 
issued  regularly  until  some  time  in  1813.  In  the  latter 
year  the  Frices- Current  was  published  by  John  W. 
Scott.  It  seems  to  have  ceased  entirely  at  the  end  of 
December. 


The  Christian  Snn  and  True  Philanthropist,  a 

weekly  paper,  was  issued  in  1805,  by  J.  L.  Hall  &  Co. 
The  Pelican,  a  German  newspaper,  was  started,  in 

1805,  by  Joseph  Forter,  at  No.  100  North  Fourth 
Street, — ^weekly.    It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  literature. 

The  General  Assembly*s  Missionary  Magasine, 
or  Evangelical  Intelligencer,  published  monthly, 
wajs  first  issued  in  1805.  It  represented  the  religious 
views  and  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Theatrical  Censor,  a  weekly  paper,  was  first 
published  in  1805,  by  John  Watts,  firom  his  polyglot 
office,  at  the  comer  of  £leventh  and  Walnut  Streets. 
The  first  part  appeared  on  the  9th  of  December  of  that 
year,  and  the  last  number  was  dated  March  8,  1806, 
with  a  promise  that  the  publication  would  be  resumed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  theatrical  season,  and  be 
continued  regularly  every  Saturday  until  the  close  of 
the  theatres, — ^price,  two  dollars.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  publication  was  resumed.  The  Oemor  waa 
conducted  in  a  &ir  spirit  of  criticism,  which  was  occa- 
sionally severe,  but  apparently  justifiable,  if  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  they  were  founded  were  correctly 
stated.  Beside  the  criticisms,  there  were  occasional 
letters  from  correspondents,  and  comments  upon  the- 
atrical matters.  This  publication  created  a  very  con- 
siderable sensation.  The  actors  were  not  accustomed 
to  hear  anything  but  praises,  and  the  boldness  of  this 
writer  in  pointing  out  their  faults  was  very  unpleasant. 
The  Fqxmiory  was  the  organ  of  the  opposition,  the 
writers  for  which,  according  to  the  OeMor,  were  organ- 
ized into  a  club. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Mnsenm,  conducted 
by  John  Redman  Coxe,  was  in  existence  firom  1805  to 
1810,  beginning  in  the  year  first  named.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  A.  Bartram. 

The  American  Begister,  or  General  Eepositoiy 
of  History,  Politics,  and  Science,  was  commenced 
by  C.  &  A.  Conrad,  in  1806. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Press  was  published  by  Bichard 
Folwell,  sometimes  monthly,  and  sometimes  at  greater 
intervals.  Folwell  was  a  printer,  and  was  a  dwarf 
and  a  hunchback.  For  these  personal  defects  he  made 
up  by  an  active  spirit,  by  boldness,  and  by  pertinacity. 
He  was  a  town  character.  His  paper  was  exceedingly 
personal,  applied  nicknames  to  the  persons  chosen  for 
censure,  sometimes  endeavored  to  overwhelm  them 
with  ridicule,  and  on  other  occasions  followed  them 
with  strong  invective.     The  paper  was  started  in 

1806,  and  was  continued  for  some  years. 

The  Democratic  Press  came  into  existence  in 

1807,  In  February,  John  Binns,  who  had  been  editor 
of  the  Rqnihlican  Argus,  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  in  this  city,  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  the  DemocraHc  I^'eu,  with  the 
motto, — **  Strike,  but  hear."  The  first  issue  was  on 
March  27th.  A  few  numbers  were  issued  on  the  plan 
of  twice  a  week,  but,  in  June,  Mr.  Binns  announced 
that  after  the  29th  of  that  month  the  DemocraHo  Fresi 
would  be  published  every  evening.    In  the  antobiog- 
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phj  of  John  Binns,  he  notices  the  help  which  was 
given  him  by  Col.  William  Doane,  of  the  Aurora^  who 
was  perfectly  willing  at  the  time  that  a  new  paper  of 
the  Bepnblican  party  shonld  be  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  piece  of  liberality  which  he  perhaps  subse- 
quently regretted,  as  the  two  papers  were  in  after- 
years  hostile  to  each  other.  Mr.  Binns  says  that 
Duane — 

**  did  not  apprvre  of  the  iwaie  which  I  propowd  Ibr  the  pnper,  which 
he  thoaght  waa  impolitic  and  ilangeroaaly  in  adTanee  of  public  opinion. 
Fartlea,  he  aaid,  were  In  all  the  States  known  ai  RepubUcans  and  Fed- 
erallata.  The  name  of  Democrat  was  nowhere  in  nee.  He  feared  the 
title,  the  DsMoerofto  /VtM,  wonld  pt^adioe  the  public  against  the  paper. 
'  Becollect,*  said  he,  *  that  Mr.  Jefhrson,  the  able  leader  of  the  party,  in 
bJa  inaugnral  sp«ieeb  took  occasion.  In  speaking  of  the  political  parties 
of  the  United  States,  to  say, "  We  are  all  Republicans;  we  are  all  Fed- 
eralists.** The  word  **  Pemoorat,**  or  "  Democratic,**  Is  not  used.  Indeed, 
or  eeareely  known  ss  applied  to  politics  or  parties.*** 

Binns,  however,  had  determined  on  that  name ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1807,  was  published  the  first 
number  of  that  paper,  with  the  motto, — "  The  tyrant's 
foe ;  the  people's  friend."  It  was  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Union,  or  anywhere  else,  under  the  title 
of  I>emocraHo,  and  it  was  some  years  before  the  title  was 
adopted  by  any  other  newspaper,  or  by  the  party.  It 
however,  in  time,  won  its  way  into  public  favor,  and 
the  political  parties  of  the  time  recognized  and  adopted 
it.  "  The  name  of  *  Republican'  faded  away,  and  that 
of '  Democrat*  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  con- 
tioued  to  gain  ground  throughout  the  Union."  The 
first  office  of  the  JDemocraHe  Press  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut,  which  Mr.  Binns  had 
rented  for  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  remained 
there  only  one  quarter,  and  then  went  to  Church 
Alley,  next  to  Christ  Church,  where  his  rent  was  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  lived  in  a  small  three- 
story  house  on  Vine  Street,  above  Fifth,  at  a  rent  of 
fiTC  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  then  -  removed  to  a 
small  two-story  house  on  Church  Alley,  which  he  ob- 
tained at  a  rent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a 
year.  In  1810  the  office  of  the  DemocraHc  Press, 
together  with  the  residence  of  Mr.  Binns'  family, 
was  removed  to  No.  108  Market  Street,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Col.  Duane.  In  1815  the  office  of 
the  iVe»«  was  removed  to  No.  70  Chestnut  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  paper  was  a  power  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  might  have  remained  so 
if  Mr.  Binns  had  not  opposed  Andrew  Jackson  for  the 
Presidency  in  1824,  and  afterward.  The  Democratic 
Press  was  issued  for  the  last  time  on  Nov.  14,  1829,  it 
having  been  absorbed  by  The  PhUaddphia  Inquirer, 

The  Tickler,  edited  by  Oeorge  Heimbold,  was  pub- 
lished by  him  Sept.  16,  1807,  under  the  editorial  nom 
deplume  of  " Toby  Scratch'em."  It  had  for  its  motto 
the  following  quotation  from  Pope : 

**  Curst  be  tbe  verse,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtne  scandal,  innocenoe  a  fear. 
Or  fh)m  the'soft-ey'd  Tirgin  steal  a  tear!** 

It  was  to  be  issued  every  Wednesday  morning,  at  the 
price  of  four  dollars  per  annum,  from  No.  131  South 


Front  Street.  Owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  the 
first  volume  of  fifty-two  issues  was  not  completed 
until  Feb.  8, 1809.  The  paper  finally  attained  con- 
siderable circulation ;  but  innumerable  suits  for  libel 
were  brought  against  Heimbold,  and  Id  avoid  them 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  regular  army  in  the 
war  of  1812,  was  soon  made  a  sergeant,  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery,  and  was  promoted  at  Lundy's 
Lane  to  a  lieutenancy.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  great 
battle,  when  he  saw  a  part  of  his  command  shrinking 
from  the  telling  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  is  said  to  have 
stirred  them  up  with  the  comforting  assurance  of 
safety,  that  "  those  who  were  bom  to  be  hung  were  in 
no  danger  from  cannon-balls  and  bullets."  After  the 
war  he  took  the  Minerva  Tavern,  on  Sansom  Street, 
above  Sixth,  but  kept  it  only  a  short  time.  He  after- 
ward resumed  the  editorial  pen,  and  became  the  editor 
of  The  Independent  Balance  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1821. 

The  Eye,  a  weekly  magazine,  by  "  Obadiah  Optic," 
had  its  inception  in  1808,  being  first  issued  by  John 
W.  Scott  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  that  year.  It  con- 
tained essays  and  light  papers, — ^moral  and  pleasing, — 
with  occasional  poetry. 

L'Hsmisphere»  a  paper  printed  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  issued  in  October,  1809,  by  J.  J.  Negrin. 
Two  volumes  were  published. 

Select  Beviews  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Magazines, 

a  journal  of  elevated  tone,  was  originally  issued  in 
1809.  This  work  was  conducted  by  Enos  Bronson 
and  others,  and  was  published  untU  eight  volumes 
were  finished.  Washington  Irving  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  this  periodical,  the  work  upon  which, 
although  it  was  solid,  was  not  greatly  to  his  taste. 
He  was  much  better  pleased  when  Select  Reviews  went 
into  new  hands  and  asaumed  another  title.  It  became 
the  AnalecHc  Magasine. 

The  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor  had 

its  origin  in  1810,  the  first  number  being  issued  in 
January  by  Bradford  &  Inskeep.  It  was  published 
monthly,  in  small  octavo  size.  Each  number  con- 
tained about  one  hundred  pages,  and  waa  illustrated 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  some  actor  or  actress,  generally 
engraved  by  Edwin.  The  contents  were  biographi- 
cal, historical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous.  The 
Dramctiic  Censor  took  up  the  performances  at  the 
theatre  regularly  night  after  night,  and  criticised  the 
actors,  as  well  as  the  plays,  with  perspicuity  and 
some  severity,  but  with  much  interest  and  vigor. 
The  editor  of  this  magazine  was  Stephen  Oullen  Car-* 
penter,  an  Englishman,  who  had  reported  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  in  Parliament,  and  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1808.  He  established  at  Charleston 
in  1805  the  Monthly  Register,  Magazine,  and  Review  of 
the  United  States.  He  published  at  New  York  in  1809 
"  Memoirs  of  Jefierson."  The  Mirror  of  Taste  was  pub- 
lished during  the  year  1810  and  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1811  with  no  apparent  loss  of  spirit  or  vigor. 
Edwin  and  Leney  furnished  the  majority  of  the  en- 
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gravings,  which  were  generally  from  portraits  by 
Sully,  Wood,  and  Rembrandt  Peale.  In  the  number 
of  the  Mirror  for  April,  1811,  appeared  the  first  eflTort 
of  a  young  Philadelphia  artist,  Charles  R.  Leslie,  who, 
much  attracted  by  the  genius  of  Cooke,  the  English 
actor,  made  a  sketch  of  him  at  full  length,  which  was 
engraved  by  Edwin.  Engravings  were  subsequently 
made  from  his  designs  of  Cooper  as  Leon^  and  Jeffer- 
son and  Blisset  in  the  "  Budget  of  Blunders." 

The  Philadelphia  Repertory,  a  weekly  paper  de- 
voted to  literature  and  useful  intelligence,  was  issued 
in  1810  by  Dennis  Hart 

The  Evening  Star  was  started  in  1810  by  White, 
McLaughlin  &  Co.,  at  No.  68  South  Fifth  Street.  It 
was  a  daily  paper,  and  was  published  at  the  price  of 
eight  dollars  a  year. 

The  Amerikanischer  Beobaohter  (in  the  German 
language)  was  published  weekly,  in  1810,  by  Conrad 
Zentler  &  John  Oeyer. 

Le  Revelatenr,  Journal  Politiqne  Literaire  et 
de  Commerce  was  published,  in  1810,  three  times 
a  week,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  at 
eight  dollars  per  annum,  by  M.  Truchet. 

The  Trangram,  or  Fashionable  Trifler,  had  its 
origin  in  1810.    It  introduced  itself  as  follows : 

**  ThB  ^Von^ram,  cr  Fuhianabh  Tr{fler.    By  Christopher  CrHg,  Esq.,  his 

Orandmother  and  Unole. 
'  How  DOW,  ye  canning,  sharp,  and  aeeret  wags  1 
Whatis'tyedo?— 
A  deed  with  a  doable  name  ?* 
Philadelphia: 
Pablished  by  Oeorge  E.  Blake. 
T.  ft  O.  Palmer,  printers." 

In.  the  first  number  it  was  explained  to  the  reader 
that  "  the  title  was  adopted  because  a  '  trangram'  was 
a  strange  thing, — an  odd  thing,  curiously  contrived." 
This  aflfair,  which  was  in  the  style  of  the  SaJmagundiy 
is  believed  to  have  had  three  authors.  One  of  them 
was  Alexander  Coxe,  a  son  of  Tench  Coxe,  afterward 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  A  second  writer 
for  this  periodical  was  .Mordecai  Manassas  Noah. 
The  third  writer  is  not  known.  Three  numbers  of 
this  magazine  are  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  There  is  considerable  humor  and 
good  sense  in  the  few  numbers  which  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  American  Sentinel  had  its  inception  in  1811, 
being  issued  by  Lewis  P.  Franks,  printer,  at  No.  164 
Cherry  Street  It  was  published  twice  a  week,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
old  school.  It  was  continued  with  not  very  remark- 
able success  for  ^we  years.  In  1816  it  was  purchased  by 
Jacob  Frick  &  Co.,  who,  on  August  25th,  turned  the 
affair  into  a  daily  morning  paper,  under  the  title  of 
the  American  OenHnel  and  Mercantile  Advertisery  and 
published  it  at  No.  24  Walnut  Street.  With  Mr. 
Frick  was  associated  Peter  Hay,  who  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Omtinel  from  the  beginning.  Before 
the  year  1824  the  name  of  this  paper  was  changed 
from  OenHnel  to  Sentinel,   It  was  published  with  vary- 


ing degrees  of  prosperity  until  1847,  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  Evening  BtUleHn,  which  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  April  12th  of  that  year. 

The  Weekly  Pnblic  Sale  Beport  and  the  Daily 
Pnblic  Sale  Kotice  were  issued  in  1811,  by  Peter  A. 
Grotjan,  from  his  office  and  dwelling,  No.  77  Walnut 
Street.  About  1818  the  titles  of  those  publications 
were  changed  to  the  Philadelphia  I^rices- Current  and 
Weekly  Public  Sales  Beport,  Stephen  Blatchford  was 
associated  with  Grotjan  in  1819,  the  paper  then  being 
called  the  Philadelphia  Letter-Sheet  Prices^  Current. 
This  paper  after  1825  passed  into  the  control  of 
Cephas  G.  Childs. 

The  Eclectic  Repertory  and  Analytic  Beview, 
Medical  and  FhiloBophical,  a  quarterly  journal, 
was  commenced  in  October,  1811,  and  was  continued 
until  October,  1820,  being  edited  by  an  association  of 
physicians.  The  publishers  were  T.  Dobson  &  Son. 
In  January,  1821,  it  was  continued  as  The  Journal  of 
Foreign  Medical  Science  and  Literature,  being  conducted 
by  S.  Emlen,  Jr.,  and  William  Price,  and  published 
by  Eliakam  Littell.  It  was  suspended  in  October, 
1824. 

The  Beacon,  a  didactic  journal,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1811,  printed  by  W.  Brown,  No.  24  Church 
Alley.  The  first  number  was  published  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  27,  1811,  and  the  second  number  on  Dec.  11, 
1811.  The  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania possesses  these  two  numbers.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  more  were  published^  The  style  was 
good,  but  the  subjects  were  treated  too  soberly  to 
attract  attention  or  to  win  wide  popularity. 

The  American  Beview  of  History,  of  Politics, 
and  Oeneral  Bepository  of  Literature  and  State 
Papers,  was  a  publication  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Register,  founded  in  1806.  It  was  commenced  in 
1811,  was  edited  by  Robert  Walsh,  and  was  published 
quarterly  for  two  years,  in  four  volumes. 

The  Historical  Begister  of  the  ITnited  States 
from  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1812  was  com- 
menced in  the  latter  year,  and  was  continued  during 
the  conflict,  its  purpose  being  to  preserve  records  of 
the  important  events  which  were  connected  with  the 
controversy.    It  was  completed  in  four  volumes. 

The  Cynic,  a  periodical  paper  published  in  1812, 
undertook  the  work  of  criticism. 

The  Whig  Chronicle,  with  the  motto,  "  Omnilnu 
civibuspatet;  sed  nuUus  partium  mmis,  nuUua  terricuhu 
moveteur,"  was  begun  in  November,  1812,  by  George 
F.  Goodman,  at  No.  87  Callowhill  Street  It  was 
published  three  times  a  week,  and  the  subscription 
price  was  five  dollars  a  year. 

The  Analectic  Magasine  was  started  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1818,  by  Moses  Thomas,  at  No.  52  Chest- 
nut Street.  This  periodical  made  its  appearance  jnat 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  England, 
and  the  publisher  judiciously  engaged  the  interest 
which  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  that 
struggle  by  printing  a  series  of  biographies  of  the 
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military  and  naval  heroes  of  the  war.  They  were 
illoslrated  with  portraits,  and  many  of  the  biogra- 
phies, which  were  written  by  Washington  Irving,  were 
prepared  with  much  care,  and  were  given  in  elegant 
style.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1816  the  proprietor 
gave  notice  that  he  would  give  three  dollars  a  page 
for  any  original  articles  deemed  worthy  of  insertion 
in  that  periodical.  The  failure  of  Bradford  &  Ins- 
keep,  about  1815-16,  produced  a  corresponding  dis- 
aster in  the  fortunes  of  Moses  Thomas,  who,  however, 
was  enabled  to  go  on  with  the  publication  by  a  com- 
position with  his  creditors.  Mr.  Irving  ceased  to  be 
the  editor  about  1816.  The  magazine  was  continued 
until  1821,  when  it  took  a  new  form. 

The  Beligious  Bemembrancer  was  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1813,  by  John  Wei  wood 
Scott.  It  was  issued  weekly.  This  was  the  first  re* 
ligious  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  United 
States.  It  preceded  the  Boston  Recorder,  which  was 
commenced  by  Nathaniel  Willis  in  January,  1816, 
and  which  is  asserted  by  many  to  have  been  the  first 
religious  newspaper, — which  it  was  not.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  No.  81  South  Second  Street. 

The  Juvenile  Portfolio,  a  miscellany  devoted  to 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  youth,  was  pub- 
lished weekly  by  Thomas  G.  Condie,  Jr.,  No.  22  Gar- 
ter's Alley,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  month, 
payable  quarterly.    It  made  its  appearance  in  1813. 

The  Porcupine,  a  weekly  paper,  was  issued  by 
Lewis  P.  Franks  &  Co.,  in  1818. 

The  Fociu  and  Weekly  Messenger  was  started  in 
1813,  by  Thomas  Waterman  and  Andrew  J.  Hutchins. 

The  American  Weekly  Messenger,  or  Begister 
of  State  Papers,  was  issued  by  John  Conrad  in  1814. 
As  the  EegiMer  and  Review  had  abandoned  this  field, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  for  the  success  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  venture,  but  this  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  After  a  sufficient  trial  to  prove  the  feeling  of 
the  public  toward  it,  thcf  Messenger  was  abandoned. 

L'Abellle  Americaine  Journal  Historiqne,  Pol- 
itique et  Literaire  was  printed  and  published  in 
1816  by  A.  A.  Blocqnert,  at  No.  130  South  Fifth 
Street  It  was  a  weekly  publication.  Subscriptions 
were  taken  by  Mathew  Carey  and  £.  Chaudron. 
This  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1815,  and  was  continued  several  years.  Six  volumes 
of  this  magazine  were  presented  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  by  the  late  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 

The  Luncheon,  a  monthly  satirical  paper, "  boiled 
for  people  about  six  feet  high,  by  Simon  Pure,"  ap- 
peared in  July,  1815.  It  was  a  political  publication, 
and  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be  issued  monthly. 
The  second  number  of  this  affair  contained  a  bitter 
and  an  abusive  article  purporting  to  be  a  biography 
of  William  McCorkle.  In  January,  1816,  Lewis  P. 
Franks  was  compelled  to  confess  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Luncheon,  that  the  biography  of  McCorkle 
was  untrue,  and  announced  that  the  paper  would  be 
discontinued. 


The  Evangelical  Repository,  at  three  dollars  per 
annum,  was  issued  in  1816. 

The  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Hatnral  Sei- 
ences  of  Philadelphia  was  commenced  in  1817.  By 
means  of  it  the  society  "determined  ta communicate 
to  the  public  such  facts  and  observations  a«  having 
appeared  interesting  to  them  are  likely  to  be  interest- 
ing to  other  Mends  of  Natural  Science."  The  publi- 
cation was  begun  when  the  academy  was  located  at 
No.  85  Arch  Street.  About  a  year  after  the  date  of 
the  first  issue  publication  was  suspended  until  1821, 
when  it  was  resumed  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays,  and  continued,  without  interruption,  until 
1825,  the  printer  being  Jesper  Harding,  afterward  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  It  was 
continued  afterward  up  to  1842,  when  the  first  series 
closed.  It  consists  of  eight  octavo  volumes,  each 
divided  into  two  parts,  embracing  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  papers  or  articles,  contributed  by  fiftynsix 
authors,  many  of  them  bearing  distinguished  names, 
describing  in  a  technical  manner  objects  new  to  natu- 
ralists at  the  date  of  publication.  This  series  includes 
an  aggregate  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
pages  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  plates. 

The  second  series  was  begun  December,  1847,  and 
is  still  continued. 

The  Independent  Balance,  a  weekly  paper,  "  by 
Democritus  the  younger,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Laughing  Philosopher,"  was  established,  in  1817,  by 
George  Helmbold,  ''the  first  editor  of  the  Tickler,  and 
late  of  the  United  States  army."  The  first  number 
was  published  March  20th.  The  motto  was,  **  Let  it 
be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into 
your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  pal- 
ladium of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights 
of  freemen." — Junius,  The  second  volume  com- 
menced with  a  vignette,  in  addition  to  the  heading, 
of  a  sportsman  shooting  a  bird,  with  the  motto, — 

''Whene'er  ire  court  the  taneftil  Nine, 
Or  plainer  Proee  niitf  our  dedgn, 
Then  fool*  may  sneer  and  crltlGs  fVown 
At  every  corner  of  the  town, — 
Condemn  our  paper  or  commend  ; 
One  aim  U  onn,  our  ehiefcst  end: 
With  well-poised  gun  and  surest  eyes. 
To  shoot  at  Folly  as  it  flies.** 

The  Balance  contrived  to  get  a  large  circulation.  It 
was  managed  with  tact  and  a  degree  of  talent  which, 
if  better  directed,  would  have  been  productive  of  sat- 
isfactory results.  But  it  was  exceedingly  free  in  using 
the  names  of  citizens  as  well  as  of  politicians,  utterly 
unscrupulous  as  to  what  it  said,  and  careless  to  exam- 
ine into  the  truth  of  its  assertions.  It  was  vindictive, 
unscrupulous,  and  scurrilous,  and  was  particularly  ef- 
fective in  ridicule,  which  it  applied  unsparingly  to 
those  persons  whom  its  conductors  did  not  admire. 
George  Helmbold,  the  editor,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1821.  After  Helmbold's 
death  the  Balance  went  through  varioiis  changes  of 
proprietors  and  editors,  until  it  passed  into  the  hands 
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of  L.  P.  Franks,  who  published  it  at  "  No.  1  Paradise 
Alley,  back  of  No.  171  Market  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Streets."  It  was  at  this  time  edited  "  by 
Simon  Spunkey,  Esq.,  duly  commissioned  and  sworn 
r^ulator,  weighmaster,  and  inspector-general."  Its 
motto  was,  '*  I  claim  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
to  blow  on  whom  I  please." 

The  Franklin  Oazette  had  its  origin  in  1818.  In 
February  public  notice  was  given  through  the  news- 
papers that  the  Franklin  Oazette  was  to  be  established 
in  Philadelphia  by  Richard  Bache.  It  was  to  be  in 
&yor  of  Gk)vernor  Findlay,  and  it  was  suggested  by 
the  United  Staiet  Oazette  that,  although  the  Democratic 
Press  was  on  the  same  side,  the  FrankHn  Gazette  was 
expected  to  supersede  it.  It  was  to  be  published  as 
an  evening  paper.  Bache,  at  this  time,  was  post- 
master, and  he  published  the  Franklin  Oazette  at  No. 
116  Chestnut  Street.  It  was  continued  until  the  22d 
of  November,  1824,  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Aurora^ 

The  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  which  was 

conducted  by  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely,  was  commenced 
in  1818. 

The  Philadelphia  Register,  a  weekly  paper,  the 
title  of  which  in  1819  was  changed  to  the  National 
Heoorder,  was  founded  by  Eliakim  Littell  and  S.  Nor- 
ris  Henry,  in  1818.  In  1821  the  name  was  again 
altered,  and  it  made  its  appearance  in  July,  1821,  as 
the  Saturday  Magazine.  In  that  periodical  were  pub- 
lished De  Quincey's  '^Confessions  of  an  Opium- Eater," 
and  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  1822  the  title 
was  again  changed,  and  the  issue  made  monthly.  The 
Saturday  Magazine  became  the  Museum  of  Forngn  Litr 
erature  and  Science,  During  the  first  year  it  was  edited 
by  Robert  Walsh,  and  afterward  by  .Eliakim  and  Dr. 
Squier  Littell.  This  periodical  was  continued  in 
Philadelphia  for  many  years.  The  publication-office 
was  removed  to  New  York  in  1848,  and  the  title  of 
the  magazine  was  changed  to  the  Eclectic  Museum  of 
Foreign  Literature  and  Sdenoe,  Mr.  Littell,  however, 
having  no  connection  with  it.  He  then  went  to  Bos- 
ton, where,  in  1844,  he  established  lAttelPs  Living  Age, 
which  he  continued  till  his  death.  May  17, 1870. 

The  American  Medical  Recorder,  conducted  by 
a  number  of  physicians,  first  appeared  in  1818.  It 
was  a  quarterly  journal,  and  published  by  James 
Webster.  The  title  subsequently,  in  1824,  became 
the  Medical  Recorder  of  Original  Papers  and  Intelligence 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  In  1829  it  was  merged  into 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 

The  Ladies*  and  Oentlemen*s  Weekly  Literary 
Museum  and  Musical  Magazine,  published  weekly 
by  H.  C.  Lewis,  No.  164  South  Eleventh  Street,  made 
its  appearance  Jan.  1,  1819.  It  was  a  union  of  two 
periodicals  previously  issued  separately. 

Salmagnndi  (second  series),  by  Launcelot  Lang- 
staff,  Esq.,  was  published  by  M.  Thomas  (Johnson's 
head),  No.  108  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth,  and  J.  Haly  &  C.  Thomas,  No.  66  Maiden 


Lane,  New  York, — J.  Maxwell  being  the  printer, — in 

1819.  It  was  Paulding's  effort  to  revive  those  famous 
papers,  but  the  times  were  not  propitious.  It  was 
published  once  a  fortnight  The  first  number  con- 
tained,—" From  My  Elbow-Chair,"  "  Codification,"  by 
Will  Wizard,  "  Criticism  on  Shakespeare's  Othello," 
etc.  The  copyright  was  dated  June  22, 1819.  This 
serial  was  published  during  ten  or  twelve  months. 

The  Columbian  Advocate  was  established  at  G«r- 
mantown  in  June,  1819. 

The  Latter-Day  Luminary  was  first  issued  by  a 
committee  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
for  the  United  States,  in  1819.  It  was  published 
monthly. 

The  Episcopal  Magasine,  a  thirty- two  page  octavo 
periodical,  issued  monthly,  was  first  issued  in  January, 

1820.  It  was  published  by  S.  Potter  &  Co.,  J.  Max- 
well being  the  printer.  The  publication  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Bev.  C.  H. 
Wharton,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  Greorge  Boyd.  It  was  de- 
voted to  the  general  interests  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  original  office  of  publication  was 
at  No.  66  Chestnut  Street.  In  1821  it  was  removed 
to  No.  87  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Bnral  Magazine  and  Literary  Evening 
Fireside,  a  forty-page  octavo,  published  monthly 
by  Bichards  &  Caleb  Johnson,  at  No.  81  Market 
Street,  made  its  appearance  in  January,  1820.  It  was 
printed  by  Origgs  &  Dickinson.  It  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  agricultural  and  horticultural  matters. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
was  projected  by  Professor  Nathaniel  Chapman.  The 
first  number  was  issued  as  a  quarterly  in  1820,  under 
his  editorship,  by  the  publishing  house  of  M.  Carey  & 
Son,  and  under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.  In  1826,  Drs.  Wil- 
liam P.  Dewees  and  John  D.  Godman  were  associated 
with  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  edhorship,  but  the  editorial 
work  practically  devolved  upon  Dr.  Oodman.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1827,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  was  added  to  the  editorial 
staff,  and  in  consequence  of  Dr.  (Rodman's  appointment 
to  the  professorship  of  Anatomy  in  Butgers  Medical 
College  requiring  his  removal  to  New  York,  Dr.  Hays 
virtually  became  the  editor. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  Journal  more  broadly 
representative  and  national  in  character,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  leading  medical  minds  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  was  secured,  and  in  November,  1827,  the  name 
of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  was  changed  to  the  Amer^ 
ican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Hays 
became  its  sole  editor.  In  1869  his  son,  Dr.  I.  Minis 
Hays,  was  associated  with  him,  on  whom  the  entire 
editorial  duties  devolved  in  1879. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Journal  has  been  unchanged 
since  its  origin  in  1820 ;  it  has  always  been  regularly 
issued  by  the  same  publishing  house,  and  for  half  a 
century  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  its  present 
senior  editor.    The  increasing  progress  in  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  the  medical  sciences  gradtially  seemed  to  call 
for  more  space  and  more  frequent  communication  with 
readers,  and  in  1848  the  Medical  News  was  commenced 
as  a  monthly  in  connection  with  the  Journal.  This 
sufficed  for  many  years,  until  the  increasing  pressure 
of  material  led,  in  1874,  to  the  issue  of  another  period- 
ical, the  Monthly  Abstrctd  of  Medical  Science^  under  the 
same  editorial  supervision. 

In  1880  these  two  periodicals  were  comhined  as  the 
Medical  News  and  AbHract,  which,  in  1882,  became  the 
Medical  News,  issued  weekly. 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  the  Journal  shows 
that  among  its  collaborators  are  found  the  names  of  all 
the  eminent  physicians  of  the  period  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  reputation  of  American  medicine.  They 
have  made  it  a  representative  journal  of  American  med- 
icine,  and,  as  such,  its  files  are  found  and  consulted  in 
the  principal  medical  libraries  of  the  world.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  Jourwd  are  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Go., 
at  Noe.  706  and  708  Sansom  Street. 

The  Heformer,  a  religious  and  moral  publication, 
issued  monthly,  was  commenced  about  1820. 

The  Critic,  a  periodical  paper,  was  published,  in 
1820,  as  a  journal  of  criticism,  science,  and  the  arts. 
It  was  not  very  success  Ail. 

The  Hational  Gasette  and  Literary  Begiiter 

made  its  appearance  on  the  5th  of  July,  1820,  the 
publisher  being  William  Fry,  No.  68  South  Fifth 
Street.  It  was  published  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, at  five  dollars  per  annum.  After  a  time  the 
semi-weekly  issues  ceased,  and  the  Oazette  was 
brought  out  as  a  daily  evening  paper.  Robert  Walsh 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Fry  in  the  establishment  of 
this  paper.  This  journal,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Walsh,  made  an  inroad  upon  the  method  in  which 
daily  newspapers  had  previously  been  conducted.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  not  much  of  a  party  politician.  His  tastes 
were  literary.  He  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer 
in  the  Fori/oHOf  had  been  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  American  Beview,  and  had  published  various  books, 
essays,  and  papers.  The  National  Oazette,  while  not 
wholly  neglecting  the  politics  of  the  country,  discussed 
matters  of  science,  literature,  fine  arts,  and  philosophy. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  the  National  Qazette  was 
merged  into  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

The  Literary  Oaiette,  or  Joumal  of  Criticism, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  (being  a  third  series  of  the 
Analedic  Magazine)  made  its  appearance  as  a  quarto 
of  sixteen  pages,  published  weekly  by  James  Maxwell, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  at  six  dollars 
per  annum,  on  Feb.  6, 1821.  There  is  one  volume  of 
this  periodical  in  the  Historical  Library  which  was 
published  in  1821. 

The  Bee  was  issued  in  1821,  by  Robert  S.  GofiBn, 
who  had  attained  a  local  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
verses  for  varions  papers,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
the  "  Boston  Bard."  He  had  been  a  compositor  in  the 
office  of  the  Fi^^iZeoorcf,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where 
he  wrote  some  stanzas  on  "  A  Blind  Qirl,"  which  en- 


listed popular  sympathy  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  put  in  type  by  a  blind  compositor,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Miner,  then  publisher  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Coffin 
came  to  Philadelphia,  and  issued  proposals  for  a  liter- 
ary  paper  to  be  called  the  Bee.  It  was  published  but 
a  short  time,  the  meagre  subscription-list  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new  Saturday  Even* 
ing  POit. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1821.  After  Coffin,  as  stated  above,  had 
procured  about  two  hundred  subscribers  for  the  Bee^ 
the  list  came  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Alexander, 
then  a  recent  graduate  of  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser. 
Mr.  Alexander  associated  himself  with  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson,  of  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Atkinson  (successors 
to  Hall  &  Pierie],  carrying  on  the  printing  business 
in  the  office  once  occupied  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"  back  of  No.  58  Market  Street."  In  this  office  the 
firm  of  Atkinson  &  Alexander  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  But, 
the  first  number  appearing  on  the  4th  of  August,  1821, 
the  defunct  Bee  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  new  enter- 
prise. The  "Boston  Bard"  died  of  consumption  a 
few  years  afterward  at  his  home  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  his  last  hours  being  passed  in  revising  the 
proof-sheets  of  a  volume  of  his  poems. 

The  office  back  of  No.  68  Market  Street,  four  or 
five  doois  below  Second  Street,  was  a  medium-sized 
two-story  brick,  the  first  fioor  occupied  as  a  press- 
room, with  two  of  Patrick  Lyon's  presses,  the  second 
story  divided  into  two  composing-rooms,  and  the  attic 
used  as  the  editor's  private  quarters.  The  original 
editor  of  the  Post  was  T.  Cottrell  Clarke,  who  with- 
drew in  1826  and  established  the  Ladies'  Album,  a 
weekly  literary  miscellany,  which  was  subsequently, 
under  the  management  of  Robert  Morris,  mei*ged  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Album  the  Pdst  was  enlarged.  Mr.  Clarke  was  suc- 
ceeded as  editor  by  Morton  McMichael,  who  subse- 
quently resigned  to  become  the  first  editor  of  the  old 
Saturday  Courier,  and  who  afterward  and  for  so  long 
a  time  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  North 
American  and  United  States  Qazette. 

The  old  office,  long  since  demolished,  contained  in 
the  second  story  the  identical  press  at  which  Franklin 
had  exercised  his  skill,  and  which  subsequently  found 
a  resting-place  among  the  curious  relics  in  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  com- 
posing-room was  this  "  Warning,"  for  the  benefit  of 
meddlesome  visitors,  probably  written  by  Franklin 
himself : 

**  All  yon  who  come  thb  enrtous  art  to  ••«, 
To  handle  anything  must  cautioot  be; 
Leat  by  a  slight  touch,  ere  yon  are  aware, 
That  oiscblef  may  be  done  yon  can*t  repair. 
Lo !  this  adTloe  we  gire  to  every  stranger: 
Look  on  and  welcome,  but  to  touch  there*B  danger." 

This  paper,  even  so  late  as  1821,  was  worked  off  with 
the  laborious  manipulation  of  wrist-dislocating  ink- 
balls,  and  a  clumsy  beating  of  forms  that  can  hardly 
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be  realized  by  the  skillful  pressman  of  the  present 
day,  while  the  crude  press  of  Patrick  Lyon,  and  even 
the  improved  Columbian  and  the  Washington,  taxed 
the  pressman's  strength  from  Friday  noon — some- 
times all  night  and  far  into  the  next  day — to  work  off 
what  would  now  be  a  very  moderate  edition. 

While  the  advent  of  a  new  paper  required  a  supply 
of  new  type,  the  old  stock  was  not  melted  up,  but  wha.t 
was  then  looked  upon  as  the  "  old  Franklin  type"  was 
carefully  preserved.  One  use,  and  perhaps  the  latest 
to  which  it  was  put,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  reverend 
compositor,  who  set  up  his  own  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  proofs  being  taken  on  the  old 
Franklin  press.  This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abner  Knee- 
land,  a  Universalist  theologian,  an  able  and  popular 
preacher  in  that  day. 

This  old  material  from  the  Pennsylvania  Oazette 
came  into  Mr.  Atkinson's  possession  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  his  former  partner  (Hall)  was  a  grandson  of 
David  Hall,  who  purchased  the  Oazette  from  Frank- 
lin in  1766. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Atkinson  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Post,  and  employed  Benjamin  Mathias  as  editor, 
who  subsequently  became,  with  Joshua  L.  Taylor,  the 
founder  of  the  Saturday  Chronicle.  Leaving  types 
for  politics,  Mathias  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  for  several  sessions  presided  as  Speaker  of 
the  Senate,  and  was  the  author  of  Mathias's  "Legisla- 
tive Manual."  Prominent  among  the  subsequent 
editon  we  may  name  Charles  J.  Peterson,  Rufus  W. 
Griswold,  H.  Hastings  Weld,  and  Henry  Peterson. 

In  1827,  the  office  of  the  Post  was  removed  from 
Market  Street  to  No.  112  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  ;  in  1883,  to  No.  86  Carter's  Alley 
(the  northern  end  of  Dr.  Jayne's  building  now  occu- 
pies the  site) ;  in  1840,  to  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
Ledger  building,  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets ;  in  1848,  to  No.  66  South  Third  Street,  over 
the  North  American  office ;  in  1860,  it  was  removed  to 
No.  819  Walnut  Street. 

Mr.  Atkinson  continued  the  publication  until  No- 
vember, 1839,  when  he  sold  to  John  S.  Du  Solle  and 
George  R.  Graham.  Mr.  Du  Solle  remained  con- 
nected with  the  paper  but  a  few  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  J.  Peterson,  the  firm -name  being 
George  R.  Graham  &  Co.  In  1843,  these  gentlemen 
sold  to  Samuel  D.  Patterson  and  Co.,  who,  in  March, 
1848,  disposed  of  the  establishment  to  Edmund 
Deacon  and  Henry  Peterson,  each  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously owned  a  portion.  In  1857,  the  folio  form  was 
abandoned  for  the  present  quarto,  and  the  old  familiar 
head  was  replaced  by  a  more  elaborate  one. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Post  has  several  times 
changed  hands.  Many  younger  literary  journals  have 
been  united  with  it.  Among  these  were  the  Saturday 
NewSj  published  by  Louis  A.  Godey  &  Co. ;  the 
Saturday  Bulletin,  of  which  Edmund  Morris  was  the 
publisher;  the  Saturday  Chronicle,hy  Mathias  &  Tay- 
lor ;  and  the  United  States,  published,  in  1841-42,  by 


Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons,  the  founders  of  the  Publio 
Ledger, 

The  Post  is  the  oldest  of  the  family  newspapers,  and 
for  many  years  had  a  monopoly  of  its  special  field. 
Nearly  all  the  prominent  writers  of  the  country,  for 
the  last  sixty -three  years,  have  contributed  to  its 
columns,  and  the  reputations  of  many  were  estab- 
lished through  its  agency. 

Of  the  English  authors,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Mary 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  others,  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  pages,  the  last  named  having  written  several 
novels  for  the  Post  before  the  review  of  "  East  Lynne" 
by  the  London  Times  made  her  famous.  It  afforded 
some  amusement  in  the  office  of  the  Post  to  see  the 
very  novels  which  had  been  published  in  its  columns, 
without  attracting  much  attention,  brought  out  after- 
ward with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  in  England, 
and  extolled  in  very  high  terms,  when  reprinted  in 
this  country,  by  the  critics  of  the  American  press. 

The  Columbian  Observer,  the  motto  of  which  was 
"  Equal  Rights,  Honest  Agents,  and  an  Enlightened 
People,"  was  established  by  Stephen  Simpson  and 
John  Conrad,  April  1, 1822,  as  a  semi-weekly  paper, 
and,  as  originally  conducted, — ^according  to  the  United 
States  Oazette, — was  devoted  more  to  criticism  and 
speculations  on  literary  and  political  subjects  than  to 
news.  But  this  could  not  long  remain  as  a  proper 
description  of  the  Observer,  Simpson's  great  strength 
was  as  a  controversial  writer,  and  his  chief  ability  was 
in  attack.  He  was  son  of  G^rge  Simpeon,  cashier  of 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  afterward  of 
Stephen  Girard's  bank.  Simpson  went  into  the  Na- 
tional Bank  when  a  young  man  as  note-clerk.  He 
must  have  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time. 
When  he  left  the  bank  he  made  his  first  venture  in 
newspaper-writing  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  articles 
in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  its  policy,  and  its  transactions,  which 
were  signed  "  Brutus."  "  The  tone  of  those  articles 
was  extremely  vindictive.  They  were  virulent;  they 
were  bitter ;  but  they  were  extremely  able.  .  .  .  Armed 
with  this  immense  power,  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
knowledge  of  facts,  '  Brutus'  added  to  the  force  of  his 
articles  a  nervous,  solid  and  sarcastic  style,  which 
either  crushed  by  its  vehemence  or  deeply  wounded 
by  its  thrusts."  Much  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
secret  of  the  "  Brutus"  letters  a  mystery,  and  the 
more  they  were  talked  about  the  higher  was  the  opinion 
of  the  town  in  relation  to  their  merits.  It  is  probable 
that  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  **  Brutus"  arti- 
cles was  known  to  many  persons  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Columbian  Observer,which.  paper,  with  the 
resumption  of  a  series  of  articles  signed  **  Brutus,"  in 
the  same  style  as  was  manifested  in  the  Aurora,  re- 
vealed the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Oolumhian  Ob- 
server was  a  Democratic  paper,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
sections  of  that  party.  It  was  an  early  advocate  of 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  had  the  following  at  its  editorial  head : 
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**  FrMmeD,  cbMr  the  Hickory  tree ; 
lo  ttonna  Itt  boughs  haire  sheltered  thee ; 
0*er  Freedom*!  land  Iti  branches  ware ; 
^wae  planted  on  the  Lion'e  grave.** 

The  verse  was  thus  parodied  in  the  Democratic 
Preu: 

■*  Slares,  bow  down  to  the  Hickory  tree, 
Ite  bonghs  have  ofttlmes  wattled  thee ; 
0*er  Freedom*!  land  lie  branches  wave. 
To  cheer  the  fool  and  scourge  the  slave.** 

The  publication  of  the  paper  was  intrusted  by  Simp- 
son &  Conrad,  who  were  not  practical  printers,  to 
Jesper  Harding.  It  was  printed  at  No.  56  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Christian  Oasette  and  Yonths*  Herald  was 

fint  published  in  May,  1822.  In  was  in  form  a  small 
folio,  and  issued  every  Saturday,  from  No.  2  Sansom 
Street. 

The  Episcopal  Becorder  was  established  in  1822, 
through  the  exertions  of  Bev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D., 
then  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Among  its  early  editors  was  Bev.  B.  B. 
Smith,  now  (1884)  and  for  many  years  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in -the 
United  States. 

Its  object  was  to  present  those  evangelical  views 
which  were  held  by  Dr.  Bedell,  and  had  been  main- 
tained in  the  Church  of  England  by  John  Newton, 
Henry  Venn,  Bichard  Cecil,  Charles  Simeon,  and 
those  who  at  one  time  were  known  as  the  Clapham 
sect 

With  different  editors,  and  under  many  changes  of 
ownership,  those  views  have  always  been  maintained 
by  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  and  they  are  still  its  guiding 
principles.  It  has  undergone  various  modifications  in 
its  name  and  position,  but  none  in  its  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  views. 

When  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Church,  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  the  views  upheld  by  the  Becorder, 
was  founded  under  Bishop  Cummins,  in  1878,  that 
paper  became  an  exponent  of  the  aims  and  principles 
of  the  new  organization,  and  as  such  it  continues. 

A  leading  feature  in  the  Recorder  is  the  appearance 
in  its  columns  of  articles  by  leading  men  among 
other  evangelical  denominations,  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  no  other  Episcopal  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Among  these  names  may  be  mentioned  Drs. 
John  Hall,  Crooks,  Crosby,  Cuyler,  and  Pentecost,  of 
New  York;  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London;  Drs. 
Withrow  and  Warren,  of  Boston;  Drs.  Breed,  Board- 
man,  and  Pierson,  of  Philadelphia;  Drs.  N.  West 
and  Morehead,  of  Ohio ;  Cooper,  of  Pittsburgh ;  E.  T. 
Burr,  of  Connecticut,  and  many  others. 

The  Recorder  is  a  sixteen-page  quarto,  published 
weekly  at  No.  931  Arch  Street. 

The  United  Brethren's  Missionary  Intelli- 
gencer was  established  by  the  Moravians  in  1822. 

The  Erin,  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  Irish  news, 
was  established  in  August,  1822,  and  was  published  by 


Hart  &  Co.,  No.  117  South  Fifth  Street,  one  door 
above  Chestnut. 

The  Philadelphia  Becorder  was  first  issued  on 
April  6, 1823.  It  was  a  religious  weekly,  folio  in  form, 
and  was  published  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  by  Stavely  &  Bringhurst,  and  afterward 
by  William  Stavely,  at  No.  70  South  Third  Street.  It 
was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Bev.  G.  T.  Bedell. 
It  was  continued  for  several  years. 

The  Teachers'  Offering,  or  the  Sabbath  Schol- 
ar's Magasine,  was  established  by  the  American  Sun- 
day-School Union  in  November,  1823.  It  was  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Frederick  A.  Packard,  and 
was  a  16mo  of  sixteen  pages  each.  Soon  after  it  was 
enlarged,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  YoutM  Friend, 
It  continued  to  be  a  popular  illustrated  Sunday-school 
paper  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  millions  of 
copies  were  circulated 

The  Christian  Advocate  was  commenced  in  1823, 
and  was  published  monthly. 

The  City  Begister,  an  evening  daily  paper,  was 
established  in  1823,  and  was  united  with  the  Free- 
man^ s  JourrujU  on  the  1st  of  November,  1824. 

The  Arcadian,  a  literary  periodical,  was  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1823,  by  S.  Potter  &  Co. 

The  Oasetteer,  devoted  to  religion,  science,  mor- 
ality, and  news,  and  edited  by  Bev.  Abner  Kneeland, 
was  started  Jan.  7, 1824,  the  publishers  being  Atkin- 
son &  Alexander,  at  No.  53  Market  Street.  It  was  a 
quarto  publication.  It  was  continued  until  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  being  issued  once  a  week. 

The  Statesman,  a  miscellaneous  journal,  was  pub- 
lished in  1824,  and  issued  three  times  a  week. 

The  Liberal  was  issued  in  1824  as  a  weekly  publi- 
cation. 

The  Medical  Beview  and  Analectic  Jonmal, 
edited  by  Drs.  John  Eberle  and  George  McClellan, 
made  its  appearance  in  June,  1824.  Publication  was 
suspended  in  August,  1826.  It  was  a  quarterly  peri- 
odical, and  was  published  by  A.  Sherman. 

The  jEsonlapian  Begister,  edited  by  several  phy- 
sicians, was  first  issued  June  17, 1824.  It  was  a  weekly 
periodical,  aud  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence,  the  last 
number  being  issued  Dec.  9,  1834.  The  publisher 
was  B.  Desilver. 

The  American  Snnday-School  Magasine,  a 
monthly,  large  octavo,  containing  thirty-two  pases, 
was  begun  in  July,  1824,  being  published  at  one  aol- 
lar  and  fifty  cents  per  year.  It  was  the  first  Sunday- 
school  teachers'  periodical  issued  in  America.  In 
1831,  having  previously  become  a  quarterly,  it  was 
merged  into  The  Sunday-School  Journal  and  Advocate 
of  Chrutian  Education,  a  large  folio,  issued  weekly, 
which  had  come  into  existence  on  Nov.  24,  1830. 
Both  journals  were  established  by  the  American  Sun- 
day-School Union. 

Barby's  Oeographical,  Historical,  and  Statis- 
tical Bepository,  a  monthly  journal,  was  com- 
menced in  1824. 
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The  Beformer,  whoee  avowed  purpose  was  to  **  ex- 
pose the  clerical  schemes  and  pompous  undertakings 
of  the  present  day  under  the  pretense  of  religion, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
spirit  and  the  principle  of  the  gospel/'  was  published 
in  1824  by  Theophilus  B.  Gates. 

The  Christian,  a  weekly  paper,  was  commenced  in 
1824,  by  J.  Mortimer,  South  Second  Street. 

The  Amerikanischer  Correspondent,  "fdrdas 
In-  nnd  Ausland,**  was  established  in  January,  1825. 
It  was  published  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday  and  on 
Saturday,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  by  John  George 
Bitter,  at  No.  258  North  Second  Street,  and  also  by 
J.  C.  Gosler,  at  No.  72  Wood  Street,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  Fourth  Street.  Its  existence  continued 
until  the  last  of  December,  1829,  when  it  was  merged 
into  the  Philadelphischer  Correspondent,  which  was 
begun  on  Jan.  2, 1830. 

The  Fhiladelphian,  a  religious  journal,  was  estab- 
lished in  May,  1825,  by  S.  B.  Ludlow,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. It  was  a  five-column  folio,  and  was  issued 
weekly  from  No.  59  Locust  Street.  The  issue  of  Jan. 
5,  1827,  beginning  the  third  volume,  was  enlarged  by 
the  extension  of  the  columns  in  length  and  width. 
William  F.  Geddes  then  became  the  publisher,  Mr. 
Ludlow  remaining  as  editor  and  proprietor.  In  No- 
vember, 1829,  he  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  Dr.  Ezra 
Styles  Ely.  In  October,  1880,  the  publication  office 
was  removed  to  No.  9  Library  Street. 

The  American  Jonmal  of  Pharmacy  was  com- 
menced in  1825,  under  the  title  of  the  Journal  of  the 
PhUadehpkia  College  of  Pharmacy,  The  college  had 
been  organized  in  1821,  and  the  Journal  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  mainly  the  repository  of  investigations 
made  by  members  of  the  college  and  others  interested 
in  pharmacy.  Four  numbers  having  been  published 
at  irregular  intervals,  the  Journal  was  issued  as  a  quar- 
terly in  April,  1829.  In  1885  its  title  was  changed  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  thus  indicating  its 
enlarged  scope  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  advance- 
ment of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  thoughout  North 
America,  as  well  as  in  other  civilized  countries. 

In  1853  the  Journal  was  published  in  bi-monthly 
parts  of  ninety-six  pages,  which,  during  the  civil  war, 
for  two  years,  were  reduced  to  eighty  pages.  In  1871 
it  became  a  monthly  publication,  and  the  annual  vol- 
um^es  gradually  increased  to  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pages.  A  general  index  of  the  first  forty -two  volumes 
was  published  in  1873,  and  a  similar  one  for  the  next 
ten  volumes  at  the  close  of  1880. 

Many  of  Philadelphia's  prominent  apothecaries 
were  contributors  to  the  early  volumes,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Elias  Durand, 
William  Hodgson,  Jr.,  Aug.  Duhamel,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  William  Procter,  Jr.,  and  others.  Original 
papers  were  also  contributed  by  able  writers,  residing 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  college  has,  from  the  beginning,  placed  the 


Journal  in  the  editorial  charge  of  one  of  its  professors. 
The  four  preliminary  numbers  were  edited  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson ;  then  followed  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis 
to  1833,  Dr.  Bobert  E.  Griffith  to  1886,  Dr.  Joseph 
Carson  .to  1850,  William  Procter,  Jr.,  to  1871,  and 
since  then  John  M.  Maisch. 

The  Morning  Post  entered  the  journalistic  field  in 
the  latter  part  of  1825,  being  published  by  William 
White. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was  first 
issued  in  1826,  within  two  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institute.  Originally  the  periodical,  which 
was  then  known  as  the  Franklin  Journal,  was  not  pub- 
lished directly  by  the  institution,  but  was  issued  in 
the  name  of  Thomas  P.  Jones,  then  professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Mechanics.  In  1828  the  insti- 
tute assumed  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  pub- 
lication, under  the  title  of  the  Jotimal  of  the  Ph^anklin 
Ingtituf^,  and  it  is  so  published  to-day  as  a  monthly 
periodical. 

It  stands  very  high  among  technical  and  scientific 
periodicals,  and  is  the  only  journal  published  in  the 
United  States  devoted  to  technological  subjects,  which 
is  not  conducted  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profits. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  have  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing :  Thomas  P.  Jones,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
Charles  B.  Trego,  John  F.  Frazer,  Henry  Morton, 
William  H.  Wahl,  and  George  F.  Barker. 

The  Korth  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  was  a  quarterly,  begun  in  January,  1826, 
and  suspended  in  October,  1881.  It  was  conducted 
by  Drs.  H.  L.  Hodge,  F.  Bache,  C.  D.  Meigs,  B.  H. 
Coates,  and  B.  La  Boche.  The  first  four  volumes  were 
published  by  J.  Dobson,  and  the  remaining  eight 
volumes  by  the  Kappa  Lambda  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Album  and  Ladies'  Weekly  Gazette  was 
first  issued  June  7,  1826,  by  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  from 
No.  27  Market  Street,  "  north  side,  five  doors  above 
Front  Street."  In  December  the  publication  office 
was  removed  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Second  Streets.  It  was  subsequently  consolidated 
with  the  Ladies*  Literary  Portfolio,  under  the  name 
of  the  Philadelphia  Album  and  Ladie^  Literary  Port- 
folio, and  was  published  by  Jesper  Harding,  Bobert 
Morris  being  the  editor. 

The  Casket,  or  Flowers  of  Literature,  Wit, 
and  Sentiment,  a  monthly  publication,  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  January,  1827.  Beneath  the  title- 
head  was  this  couplet : 

**  A  moTlng  picture  of  the  paatiog  day ; 
Look  at  the  tint,  then  turn  improTed  away.** 

It  was  published  for  many  years,  and  was  finally 
merged  into  Oraham's  Magazine, 

The  Ariel,  a  literary  gazette,  was  published  for  the 
first  time  May  5,  1827,  although  a  specimen  number 
had  been  issued  April  14th.  It  was  published  every 
other  Saturday,  by  Elwood  Walter,  at  No.  71  Market 
Street.    It  was  a  quarto^  with  three  columns  to  each 
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page.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Edmund  Morris, 
who  increased  its  size  by  the  addition  of  a  column  to 
each  page.  It  was  published  by  Morris  at  the  office 
of  the  Saiurday  Bulletin,  No.  95  Chestnut  Street,  and 
ran  through  several  volumes,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Commercial  List  and  Price  Current  was  es- 
tablished May  26, 1827,  as  the  Philadelphia  Price  Our- 
rent,  by  Billington  &  Sanderson,  at  "  the  Merchants' 
CofTee-House."  It  was  published  every  Saturday 
morning,  at  four  dollars  per  annum.  An  opposition 
paper  was  started  in  1829,  when  the  then  publisher, 
Henry  Billington,  resolved  to  enlarge  his  sheet,  and 
give  more  miscellaneous  matter,  and  thus  endeavor 
to  surpass  his  new  rival.  Accordingly,  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  new  series  of  the  Philadelphia  IVice  Ourrent 
and  Commercial  Advertiser  was  issued  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  24, 1829.  It  was  a  five-column  paper,  the  sheet 
being  twenty  by  twenty-six  inches,  and  was  published 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  at  six  dol- 
lars per  annum.  In  less  than  a  month  Mr.  Billington 
makes  this  announcement:  "John  Binns,  having  re- 
linquished the  publication  of  his  paper, '  we  trust  for- 
ever,' we  shall  be  enabled  in  future  to  issue  our  sheet 
in  the  morning,  as  heretofore," — i.e.,  before  the  new 
series  was  started.  Early  in  1835,  Moore's  Philadel- 
phia Price  Ourrent  was  purchased,  and,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  after  several  previous  mutations,  the  title  be- 
came Commercial  List  and  Philadelphia  Price  Current. 
Ck>l.  Cephas  G.  Childs  now  became  the  editor;  the 
paper  was  issued  weekly ;  the  price  was  reduced  to 
four  dollars  a  year,  and  the  publication  office  was  re- 
moved to  No.  61  (now  No.  221)  Dock  Street.  Col. 
Childs  was  born  in  Bucks  County  in  1794.  He 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
a  journalist  of  industry  and  a  citizen  of  high  repute. 
Under  his  management  the  Commercial  List  attained 
a  very  high  business  standing,  which  it  has  never  lost 
In  1843,  Stephen  N.  Winslow  entered  the  office  of  the 
paper  as  an  errand-boy.  In  the  year  following  he  be- 
came a  local  and  commercial  reporter.  He  displayed 
such  good  business  capacity  that,  in  1850,  he  was  able 
to  purchase  a  one- fourth  interest  in  the  journal.  CoL 
Childs  retired  in  1852,  and  Mr.  Winslow  became  sole 
owner  of  the  Commercial  List.  In  1853,  H.  G.  Leis- 
enring  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper,  which,  how- 
ever, he  resold  to  Mr.  Winslow  two  years  later.  In 
1855,  William  W.  Fulton  purchased  a  share,  but  he 
retained  it  only  two  years.  From  1857  to  1867,  Mr. 
Winslow  conducted  the  papef  alone.  In  the  latter 
year  his  son,  Stephen  N.  Winslow,  Jr.,  was  admitted 
as  a  partner.  Two  years  later  Messrs.  McCalla  & 
Stavely  also  became  partners  in  its  publication.  The 
Commercial  List  has  been  increased  in  size  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  folios 
published  in  Philadelphia.  In  1836  the  office  was  re- 
moved from  No.  61  to  No.  63  Dock  Street,  and  in  May, 
1863,  it  was  again  removed,  this  time  to  No.  241  Dock 
Street  This  latter  office  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
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the  old  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  from  which  the 
/Vice  Current  waa  first  issued,  in  1827. 

The  Philadelphia  Monihly  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  had  its  origin  in  June,  1827.  The  last 
number  was  issued  in  February,  1828.  The  publisher 
was  R.  H.  Small,  and  the  editor  Dr.  N.  B.  Smith. 

The  Commercial  Herald  was  established  in  July, 
1827,  and  was  subsequently  consolidated  with  the  Penn^ 
sylvania  Sentinel^  established  in  1830.  J.  B.  Walker 
was  the  proprietor  and  one  of  the  editors ;  N.  Sargent 
being  the  other.  The  office  of  publication  was  at  No. 
61  (now  No.  221)  Dock  Street.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  issue,  there  were  tri-weekly  as  well  as  weekly 
editions.  In  1840  the  Commercial  JBerald,  which  at 
that  time  was  published  by  Col.  Cephas  G.  Childs,  was 
merged  into  The  North  American. 

The  Pennsylvania  Ckuette  was  first  issued  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  1827,  as  an  afternoon  newspaper.  It 
was  "devoted  to  internal  improvement,  education, 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  general  in- 
telligence." Qeorge  Taylor  &  Co.,  the  publishers  and 
editors,  had  previously  printed  a  weekly  paper  at 
Mount  Carbon,  called  the  The  Miners*  Journal,  which 
was  discontinued  upon  the  advent  of  the  Oazette. 
The  latter  was  published  at  No.  95  Chestnut  Street,  at 
eight  dollars  per  annum.  The  plan  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Gazette  also  embodied  an  edition  printed  three 
times  a  week,  as  well  as  a  weekly  edition.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  1828,  the  Gazette  was  absorbed  into  the 
Aurora,  the  new  journal  being  known  as  the  Aurora 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  On  the  last-named  date 
the  consolidated  journal  appeared  as  a  morning  instead 
of  an  afternoon  paper. 

The  Friend  is  a  weekly  periodical,  now  in  its  fifty- 
seventh  volume,  and  has  been  published  continuously 
since  Oct.  13, 1827.  It  was  established  by  an  associa- 
tion of  Friends,  without  any  reference  to  pecuniary 
advantage,  in  order  to  furnish  the  members  of  the 
society  with  an  agreeable  and  instructive  miscellany 
at  a  time  when  great  unsettlement  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  society  in  this  country,  arising  from 
the  promulgation  by  Elias  Hicks  and  others  of  doc- 
trines at  variance  with  the  original  principles  of  the 
society.  It  has  been  conducted  throughout  with  a 
strict  reference  to  the  orthodox  belief  of  Friends,  and 
its  comments  on  events  arising  in  the  society,  or  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  community,  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  views  and  feelings  of  that  ' 
large  class  of  those,  under  the  name  of  Friends,  who 
adhere  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  William  Penn 
and  his  associate  founders  of  this  commonwealth. 

In  the  first  twenty-four  years  it  was  under  the  edi- 
torial management  of  Robert  Smith,  who  died  in  1851. 
After  this  period  it  was  edited  by  a  committee,  the 
duties  chiefly  devolving  upon  the  late  Charles  Evans, 
M.D.  Since  his  death,  in  1879,  Joseph  Walton,  whose 
residence  is  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  been  the  editor. 

The  Saturday  Bulletin,  "  devoted  to  the  dififusion 
of  general  intelligence, — literary,  moral,  and   com- 
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mercial/'  was  established  in  November,  1827.  It  was 
published  by  Edmund  Morris,  at  No.  95^  Chestnut 
Street,  "  three  doors  above  Third  Street,  north  side," 
at  two  dollars  per  annum.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1880, 
the  proprietor  secured  a  copyright  for  his  journal, 
and  in  his  issue  of  May  15th  announced  that  the  said 
''  copyright  effectually  secures  to  the  editor  the  entire 
proprietorship  of  all  the  original  matter  which  may 
be  contained  in  this  paper  for  fourteen  years  to  come. 
Counsel  has  been  taken  on  the  subject,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  institute  legal  process  against  all  who 
may  again  avail  themselves,  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  to  the  injury  of  this  paper,  of  that  original 
matter  which  has  been  procured  by  great  labor  and 
expense  for  the  Saturday  Bulletin  alone."  As  the 
Bulletin  was  a  folio  newspaper,  and  not  a  magazine, 
such  a  course  as  that  pursued  by  its  proprietor  was 
unusual.  John  Jay  Smith  was  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
in  1830-32.  In  its  issue  of  Jan.  7,  1882,  the  Bulletin 
was  materially  increased  in  size,  its  columns  being 
lengthened  as  well  as  widened.  On  Jan.  5, 1833,  the 
Saturday  Bulletin  was  merged  into  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

Hazard's  Begister  of  Pennsylyania,  "  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  every  kind  of  useful  information 
respecting  the  State,"  was  established  Jan.  6,  1828, 
and  was  continued  until  Dec.  26, 1835.  It  was  edited 
by  Samuel  Hazard.  The  office  of  publication  was 
for  many  years  in  Franklin  Place,  "  second  door  back 
of  the  post-office."  Subsequently  it  was  removed  to 
"  No.  61  in  the  Arcade,  West  Avenue."  The  Begister 
was  printed  by  William  F.  G^des,  No.  59  Locust 
Street,  and  afterward  at  No.  9  Library  Street.  The 
value  of  this  periodical  can  hardly  be  estimated.  A 
vast  amount  of  material  of  great  importance,  as  well 
to  the  historian  as  to  the  student  of  history,  was  col- 
lected. It  was  a  sixteen^page  quarto,  of  small  size, 
compactly  printed. 

The  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  a  weekly  journal 
"of  practical  and  useftil  knowledge,"  edited  by  a 
committee  of  the  Mechanics'  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  made  its  appearance  Jan.  12,  1828, 
having  for  its  motto  this  clause  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence :  "  We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  It  was 
printed  by  Garden  &  Thompson,  at  No.  6  George 
Street,  and  afterward  at  No.  6  Bank  Alley.  The 
li^ee  Jhress  was  originally  a  four-page  five-column 
quarto.  The  issue  of  July  I9th,  however,  appeared 
as  a  six-column  paper.  The  Mechanics'  and  Work- 
ing Man's  Library-rooms,  at  which  an  office  for  the 
I¥ee  Press  was  subsequently  opened,  were  at  No.  80 
Strawberry  Street.  It  had  a  fairly  prosperous  career 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
was  first  issued  by  Charles  Alexander  and  John  Mus- 
grave,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1828.  It  was  published  at 
No.  112  Chestnut  Street,  and  subsequently  at  No.  3 
Athenian  Buildings,  Franklin  Place.    Mr.  Alexander 


was  the  printer  and  business  manager,  while  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,  a  vigorous  and  witty  writer,  was  the  editor- 
In  1834,  the  Chronicle  was  sold  to  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett,  who  had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvanian,  He  changed  the  title  of  the  paper  to 
the  Daily  Courier^  and  in  its  first  number  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  fiunous  "  Wistar  parties."  Mr. 
Bennett's  onslaught  was  so  ofiensive  to  the  entire 
community  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  circulation  alarm- 
ingly decreased.  His  management  of  the  Courier 
was  very  brief,  as  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Inquirer,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1834.  Mr. 
Bennett  shook  the  dust  of  Philadelphia  from  his  feet 
and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  established  the 
Herald: 

The  Ladies'  Literary  Portfolio,  whose  motto 
was,  '*  Literature  is  precious  and  beautiful  where  its 
brilliance  gives  ardor  to  virtue  and  confidence  to 
truth,"  was  first  issued  Dec.  10, 1828.  It  was  in  size 
a  small  quarto,  and  was  published  by  Thomas  C. 
Clarke,  at  No.  67  Arcade,  West  Avenue. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  a  history  which 
is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  country  itself 
for  the  last  fifty-five  years,  and  is,  indeed,  the  faithfhl 
chronicle  of  that  history.  When  the  first  niunberof 
The  Inquirer  was  issued  the  first  railroad  had  only 
been  constructed,  the  first  locomotive  engine  was  still 
the  latest  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  the 
electric  telegraph  did  not  exist  in  practical  form,  the 
ocean  steamship  was  not  yet  launched,  the  steam 
printing-press,  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  reaper 
were  still  to  be  invented. 

The  first  number  of  the  journal,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  was  issued  on  the  29th 
day  of  June,  1829,  at  No.  6  Bank  Alley  (now  Gold 
Street),  "  near  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House."  The 
time  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  auspicious  for  the  advent 
of  a  new  public  journal.  The  principal  Democratic 
newspaper  was  in  a  weakly  state.  Duane's  Aurora, 
which  had  so  vigorously  assailed  the  cause  of  the 
Federalists,  had  sought  to  sustain  itself  by  absorbing 
the  Franklin  Gazette,  which  addition  did  not  greatly 
strengthen  it.  One  of  the  editors  of  7%e  Aurora  and 
Qazette  was  John  Norvell.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  prospect,  and  induced  John  R.  Walker,  a  young 
printer,  who  had  just  embarked  in  business,  to  join 
him  in  the  publication  of  a  new  paper.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Inquirer,  In  its  beginning  it  was  small  enough 
and  as  little  like  as  possible  the  generously-propor- 
tioned or  news-filled  Inquirer  of  to-day ;  it  was  a  folio 
of  six-column  pages,  the  entire  sheet  measuring 
twenty-one  by  thirty-one  inches.  The  new  journal 
supported  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  its  general  policy  was  presented  in  an  address 
"  to  the  public"  in  the  words  following :  "  The  true 
principles  of  Democracy  which  never  change,  the 
unison  and  harmony  of  the  Democratic  party  which 
are  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  those  principles, 
home  industries,  American  manufactories,  and  internal 
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improyements,  which  bo  materially  contribute  to  the 
afEpcaltnral,  commercial,  and  national  prosperity, 
shall  recefyv  on  undeviating  support."  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  while  the  Democracy  has  changed  its 
policy,  The  Inquirer  supports  to-day  die  same  prin- 
ciples of  protection  to  American  industries  as  it  did 
on  its  first  day,  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Upon  that  platform  the  founders  continued  to  con- 
duct the  new  journal  for  several  months,  when,  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  it  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Jesper  Harding,  and  into  it  was  absorbed 
The  DemoeraHe  Preu,  the  last  number  of  which  was 
published  by  John  Binns  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 

Jesper  Harding,  who  for  thirty  years  published  The 
Inquirer,  and  who  was  the  father  of  William  W. 
Harding,  the  present  proprietor,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  6th  of  November,  1799.  In  his  early 
youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  Enos  Bronson,  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  United  Stcdee  Oazette.  Mr.  Harding  was 
so  apt  a  learner  of  the  trade  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  was  enabled  "  to  buy  his  time,"  and  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  printing  upon  his  own  account. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  Jesper  Harding's  imprints  is 
that  of  the  year  1818,  and  may  be  found  in  a  pam- 
phlet history  of  the  organization  of  St.  Paul's  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  In  1820  Mr.  Harding's 
printing-office  was  at  No.  836  South  Second  Street, 
which  was  probably  below  South  Street ;  in  1832  he 
liad  removed  to  No.  74  South  Second  Street.  Prior 
to  the  earlier  date  he  had  added  to  printing  the  busi- 
ness of  binding.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Harding 
purchased  The  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  he  began  the 
publication  of  Bibles,  which  subsequently  grew  to  be 
an  enormous  business,  especially  after  the  control  of 
it  was  assumed  by  William  W.  Harding.  The  first 
Bible  published  by  Jesper  Harding  was  a  quarto, 
bound  in  sheep,  and  sold  for  one  dollar.  This  edition 
was  succeeded  by  others  of  a  costlier  character,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Messrs.  Harding  published 
during  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  the  business 
several  millons  of  copies  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Harding  signalized  his  assumption  of  the  man- 
agement of  The  Fenneylvania  Inquirer  by  changing  it 
from  a  morning  to  an  evening  journal,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  office  of  publication  to  No.  36  Carter's 
Alley.  The  northern  end  of  Jayne's  granite  Dock 
Street  building  now  covers  the  foundation  of  his  office. 
The  newspapers  of  fifty  years  ago  contained  little  real 
news,  and  the  strongest  features  of  The  Inquirer  were 
its  editorials,  chiefiy  political,  didactic  articles,  liter- 
ary reviews,  dramatic  criticisms,  intermixed  with 
poetry  and  tales.  The  advertisements  were  largely 
displayed,  and  were  suggestions  of  the  public's  fer- 
vent pictorial  taste. 

In  January,  1830,  the  publication  office  was  re- 
moved to  No.  74}  South  Second  Street,  "  a  few  doors 
above  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House."  On  the  first 
day  of  the  succeeding  July,  the  Morning  Journal  was 
amalgamated  with  the   ITie  Pennsylvania  Inquirer, 


which  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  column  to 
each  of  its  pages,  and  again  Issued  in  the  morning 
instead  of  the  afternoon.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1884, 
The  Inquirer  absorbed  TTie  Daily  Ocmrier,  uniting  the 
two  titles. 

During  the  heated  contest  between  President  Jack- 
son and  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  I7ie  Inquirer  attempted  the  difficult  task  of 
defending  the  latter  while  supporting  the  former ;  but 
eventually,  when  the  government  deposits  were  re- 
moved from  the  bank  by  the  order  of  the  President, 
The  Inquirer  arrayed  itself  with  the  anti- Jackson  fac- 
tion of  the  party,  and  in  1836  raised  the  standard  of 
Harrison  and  Granger.  In  the  succeeding  campaign 
of  1840  it  still  represented  the  "  Harrison  Democrats." 
Finally,  however,  the  natural  independence  of  17te 
Inquirer  forced  it  into  the  Whig  party,  to  the  for- 
tunes of  which  it  strenuously  adhered  until  its  over- 
throw in  1852,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Scott. 

In  1840  the  office  was  removed  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  Third  Street  and  Carter's  Alley,  where;  sub- 
sequently, the  iron  building,  which  still  stands,  was 
erected  as  a  publication  office  for  The  Inquirer.  That 
was  the  first  iron  front  built  in  Pennsylvania  on  the 
Bogardus  plan,  though  now  there  are  thousands  of 
them.  Shortly  after  removing  into  its  new  quarters, 
the  paper  was  enlarged  to  nine  columns,  and  it  took 
its  place  in  the  Whig  party  as  the  confessed  rival  of 
the  United  States  Gazette.  But  while  publishing  all 
of  the  news  it  aimed  for  a  circulation  among  families, 
and  general  literature  was  a  feature  in  its  pages. 
Several  of  Charles  Dickens'  novels,  among  them 
"  Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  and  **  Bamaby  Budge," 
were  published  in  The  Inquirer  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  the  advance  sheets  having  been  lib- 
erally paid  for  to  the  then  young  author,  although 
the  payment  was  not  compelled  by  any  law  or 
custom.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  The  Inquirer 
absorbed  another  journal.  The  National  Gazette,  and 
combined  the  title  with  its  own.  In  1851  the  paper 
was  enlarged  to  ten  columns,  and  became  a  vast 
"  blanket  sheet,"  measuring  thirty-two  by  fifty  inches. 

In  the  memorable  struggle  of  1856,  The  Inquirer 
vigorously  supported  the  Presidential  candidacy  of 
Fillmore  against  Buchanan  and  Fremont,  the  regular 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  and  Free-Soil  parties ; 
and  again,  in  1860,  it  advocated  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  upon  the  ground  that  his  election  was 
demanded.  And  when,  in  1861,  the  confiict  was 
begun,  by  the  shot  fired  at  Sumter,  The  Inquirer  took 
its  place  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  remained 
one  of  its  strongest  and  most  consistent  supporters. 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  William  W.  Harding,  who  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
business,  was  associated  with  Jesper  Harding  in  the 
publication  of  the  The  Inquirer,  and  since  October, 
1859,  has  been  the  sole  proprietor,  Jesper  Harding 
withdrawing  from  its  management  at  that  time.  Pre- 
vious to  the  control  being  assumed  by  William  W. 
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Harding,  The  Inquirer  had  been  conducted  upon  old- 
time  principles.  The  readers  were  chiefly  yearly 
subscribers,  the  price  of  the  paper  being  eight  dollars, 
on  the  old-fashioned  '^  credit  system"  in  full  force. 
The  journal  was  an  excellent  one  of  the  old-school 
sort,  but  lacked  vigor  and  enterprise.  The  name 
was  changed  to  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ;  the  paper 
became  one  of  eight  pages,  of  six  columns  width,  and 
was  the  first  newspaper  successfully  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  quarto  form.  The  old  custom  of  seeking 
yearly  subscribers  was  abandoned,  the  price  was  re- 
duced to  two  cents  per  copy,  and  a  large  increase  of 
circulation  was  obtained  through  the  establishment 
of  the  carrier  system  and  the  sales  by  boys  upon  the 
street.  Greater  attention  was  directed  to  the  collec- 
tion of  news  by  telegraph  and  mail,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  reporters  was  organized  who  thoroughly  col- 
lected and  chronicled  the  incidents  of  city  life. 

The  editorials  became  livelier,  and  were  devoted 
more  exclusively  to  passing  events.  General  litera- 
ture, however,  still  found  a  place  in  the  columns  until 
the  stirring  events  of  the  war  required  all  the  space 
for  their  presentation  to  the  public.  Supplements 
were  frequently  printed,  and  in  May,  1860,  two  of  four 
pages  each,  profusely  illustrated,  were  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  this 
country.  Under  such  energetic  management  The  In- 
quirer rapidly  increased  in  circulation,  and  was  re- 
markable during  the  Rebellion  for  its  enterprise  in 
obtaining  the  news  from  the  armies  and  from  Wash- 
ington, for  which  purpose  large  sums  were  expended 
for  special  correspondence.  Maps  of  the  "seat  of 
war*'  were  frequently  given. 

Liberal  provision  was  made  to  secure  prompt  and 
regular  transmission  of  The  Inquirer  to  the  army,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  paper  in  the  country 
enjoyed  as  wide  a  circulation  among  the  soldiers.  Not 
infrequently  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  copies' 
of  a  single  issue  were  thus  distributed.  So  ample  were 
the  arrangements  for  insuring  prompt  circulation  that 
when  any  steps  were  taken  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  it  was  desirable  should  be  widely  known  in 
both  armies,  a  special  edition  would  be  ordered  by  the 
government  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  The  In- 
quirer's agents.  The  services  rendered  by  this  journal 
to  the  government  during  this  trying  period  were  re- 
membered several  years  afterward,  and  thus  graceftilly 
acknowledged  by  one  who  never  indulged  in  idle 
conventional  compliments : 

**  Wab  Dbpabtmkxt, 
**  Washinoton  Citt,  Jan.  14, 1868. 
**  Mt  Dbab  Sib, — Pleue  aoeept  my  thankifor  your  friendly  telegram 
Just  rveelved.  I  appreciate  your  klodnee«  highly.  From  no  one  hsire 
I  recelTed  in  my  official  labors  more  dlilntereated  and  highly*prixed  sup- 
port than  from  yourtelf.  Ita  remembrance  will  alwayi  be  cherished 
with  pleaaure.    Wishing  you  every  nicceai  In  life,  I  am,  aud  shall 

oter  be,  _ 

"Truly  yours, 

**BDWXK  M.  STAKT05. 

"William  W.  Habdino,  Kbq." 

The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  compelled 
tt  reduction  in  the  siie  of  The  Inquirer  in  December, 


1862,  and  for  three  months  it  appeared  in  the  awkward 
form  of  a  six-page  paper ;  but  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1868,  it  returned  to  eight  pages,  reducing  the  size  of 
the  paper,  however,  to  hye  columns,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  December,  1869,  when  the  present  size  of 
forty-eight  columns,  double-sheet,  was  readopted.  On 
the  29th  of  August,  1864,  the  price  was  increased  to 
three  cents  a  copy,  or  fifteen  cents  a  week,  but  was  re- 
duced to  two  cents  on  the  2d  of  January,  1865,  at 
which  price  it  still  continues. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1861  a  six-cylinder  Hoe  rotary 
press  was  procured,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1862, 
The  Inquirer  was  first  printed  from  stereotype  plates, 
being  among  the  earliest  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  to  adopt  the  process.  Paper-folders  were  also 
used  at  an  early  day,  and  shortly  after  the  removal  to 
the  present  location.  No.  304  Chestnut  Street  (in 
April,  1863),  a  Bullock  press  was  introduced,  being 
the  first  ever  put  in  operation.  This  was  subse- 
quently supplemented  by  two  others  (one  of  double 
size),  but  these  have  all  been  removed  and  replaced 
by  the  best  form  of  rapid  printing-presses. 

Some  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  upon  The  In- 
quirer, both  in  tlie  mechanical  and  clerical  depart- 
ments, have  been  connected  with  it  for  between  forty 
and  fifty  years.  From  its  ofllce  have  been  graduated 
many  who  were  subsequently  distinguished  in  jour- 
nalism, literature,  and  business.  The  strong  hold  The 
Inquirer  has  had  upon  the  public  for  upward  of  half 
a  century  has  been  its  conservatism  in  all  things.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  a  thoroughly  pure 
newspaper,  one  in  which  there  is  no  objectionable 
reading,  either  in  the  advertising  or  news  matter. 

The  Journal  of  Health,  conducted  by  an  associ- 
ation of  physicians,  was  issued  on  Sept.  9, 1829,  for  the 
first  time.  Its  motto  was,  *'  Health, — the  poor  man's 
riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss.''  The  proprietor  was 
Henry  H.  Porter,  whose  publication  oflSce  was  at  No. 
108  Chestnut  Street.  It  was  issued  every  two  weeks, 
and  was  a  sixteen-page  magazine,  octavo  in  size. 

The  Morning  Journal  was  established  in  1829. 
It  was  a  small  commercial  paper,  published  by  Wil- 
liam Brown,  in  Carter's  Alley,  next  door  to  the  office 
of  the  Inquirer.  Its  career  as  a  distinct  journal  was 
brief,  as  it  was  merged  into  the  Inquirer  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1830. 

The  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  a  weekly  journal, 
was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  1829,  where  its  publication 
was  continued  until  May,  1831.  In  the  issue  of  April 
13th  the  editor  announced  his  intention  to  remove  his 
establishment  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  announce- 
ment of  a  change  of  base,  he  stated  that,  ''as  Penn- 
sylvania is  without  a  single  paper  bold  enough  to 
speak  out  the  language  of  truth  in  the  strong  terms 
befitting  the  actual  crisis  of  affairs,  we  have  resolved 
to  transfer  our  establishment  to  Philadelphia,  and  to 
resume  our  old  position  on  the  field  of  battle."  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  nature  of  his  recepUon 
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firom  the  presB  of  Philadelphia.  The  firat  issue  of  the 
Banner  of  the  Cbnstifutian  in  this  city  was  on  May  4, 
1881.  It  opened  a  vigorous  iree-triide  campaign  at 
the  very  outset,  and  did  not  enjoy  a  prolonged  career. 

The  Protestant  Episcopalian  and  Chnroh  £e^ 
later,  '' devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church/'  and  edited  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  clergymen,  was  first  issued  in  January, 
1830.  Its  motto  was  "Pro  Deo,  pro  Eceletia,  pro 
Jloimnum  Salute,"  It  was  published  by  Jesper  Hard- 
ing, at  first  at  No.  36  Carter's  Alley,  then  at  No.  74}, 
and  afterward  at  No.  74  South  Second  Street.  In  the 
beginning  of  1888,  the  magazine  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  S.  Littell,  who  published  it  at  No.  11  George 
Street  It  was  firom  the  beginning  a  forty-page  octavo. 
The  character  of  the  publication  was  changed  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  on  Jan.  5,  1889,  the  first  num- 
ber of  volume  first  of  The  Banner  of  the  OroM^  a  weekly 
paper,  was  issued. 

Bie  Philadelphischer  Correspondent  nnd  Allge- 
meiner  Beutsoher  Anzeiger  was  issued  for  the  first 
time  on  Jan.  2, 1830,  by  J.  C.  Gosler  at  No.  72  Wood 
Street,  near  the  southeast  comer  of  Fourth  Street. 
This  paper,  which  was  issued  twice  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  was  practically  a  continuation 
of  the  Amerikanischer  Correspondent^  also  published 
by  Gosler,  which  had  been  suspended  a  few  days 
previously.  The  Philadelphischer  Correspondent  was 
printed  by  Alexander  A.  Blumer. 

The  Literary  Portfolio  was  established  Jan.  7, 
1830,  by  Eliakim  Littell  &  Brother,  who  published  it 
at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  was 
issued  weekly.  From  May  27,  1830,  it  was  published 
by  Jesper  Harding,  at  No.  36  Carter's  Alley,  and  No. 
74i  South  Second  Street. 

The  Pioneer  was  issued  for  the  first  time  March  6, 
1880.  It  was  published  every  Saturday  by  W.  Weeks 
&  J.  Perry,  Military  Hall,  Library  Street,  at  one  dol- 
lar per  annum.  A  specialty  was  made  of  items  of 
particular  interest  to  militiamen.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume,  March  5, 1831,  the  paper  was 
increased  by  the  lengthening  of  the  page  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fifth  column  to  each  page.  The  fiill  title 
of  the  journal  then  became  the  American  Pioneer  and 
Military  Chronicle,  In  the  issue  of  Dec.  31,  1831,  the 
sub-title  was  changed  to  the  Fireman's  Chronicle. 
The  issue  of  Dec.  3,  1831,  was  from  No.  134  Locust 
Street,  above  Tenth,  the  publication  office  having 
been  removed  to  that  place.  The  paper  was  not  long 
in  existence. 

The  Oermantown  Telegraph  was  first  issued  in 
Oermantown  on  the  17th  of  March,  1830,  by  its  late 
proprietor,  Philip  R.  Freas,  and  from  that  time  up  to 
the  present  day  it  has  regularly  appeared  every  week. 
Mr.  Freas  served  a  fiill  five  years'  apprenticeship  to 
the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the  Norristovm 
Herald^  then  published  by  David  Saur,  Jr.,  a  grand- 
son of  Christopher  Saur,  who  printed  in  German- 
town  the  first  Bible  ever  issued  in  America.    Mr. 


Freas  learned  the  business  with  a  view  of  starting  a 
newspaper  in  German  town,  although  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  slightest  encouragement  from  any  inhabi- 
tant of  that  place.  The  entire  material  of  the  print- 
ing office  was  obtained  of  Jedediah  Howe,  a  type- 
founder, located  at  the  corner  of  Crown  and  Callowhill 
Streets,  Philadelphia.  A  prospectus  was  hung  up  in 
most  of  the  stores  and  taverns  of  G^rmantown  some 
weeks  before  the  journal  was  issued,  and  was  signed 
by  about  thirty  persons,  four  of  whom  are  still  sub- 
scribers. Of  the  original  subscribers,  numbering 
about  four  hundred,  over  one-fourth  were  delinquent 
in  their  payments.  The  paper  was  named  Telegraph, 
after  the  United  States  Telegraphy  a  daily  published 
in  Washington  by.  Gen.  Duff  Green.  The  size  of 
the  sheet  originally  used  was  fourteen  by  twenty-two 
inches,  each  page  containing  five  columns ;  and  small 
as  these  dimensions  were,  compared  with  newspapers 
of  the  present  day,  the  Telegraph  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  largest  journals  in  Pennsylvania.  Six  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Telegraph  have  taken  place  at  different 
periods  until  it  reached  its  present  dimensions  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1865,  each  increase  in  size  being 
made  on  account  of  its  growing  advertising  patronage. 
On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1888,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  editorial  career,  Philip  R.  Freas  sold  the 
Oermantown  Telegraph  to  Henry  W.  Raymond,  of  New 
York,  son  of  the  noted  journalist,  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Under  the  new 
management  the  Telegraph  continues  to  be  conducted 
in  the  same  successful  and  acceptable  manner  which 
marked  its  previous  prolonged  and  prosperous  career. 
It  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  reg- 
ularly devote  a  portion  of  its  space  to  agricultural 
topics,  and  the  valuable  information  of  this  kind 
which  it  imparts  continues  to  be  one  of  its  leading 
features. 

Oodey's  Lady's  Book,  the  oldest  monthly  publica- 
tion of  its  class  in  America,  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  month  of  July,  1880,  by  Louis  A. 
Gtodey.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  twelve  millions,  and  the  modes  of  travel 
were  limited  to  the  canal-boat,  packet- vessel,  and 
post-roads,  thus  circumscribing  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  circulation  of  the  book.  Its  colored  fashion-plates 
were,  however,  a  novel  feature  at  that  time,  and  soon 
gained  for  it  a  popularity  that  exceeded  any  other 
publication  of  that  date,  and  its  circulation  steadily 
increased  until  it  reached  the  enormous  figures  (for 
that  day)  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  month. 
It  has  always  been  noted  as  a  magazine  of  a  high  lit- 
erary tone,  and  has  been  a  stepping-stone  in  the  world 
of  letters  for  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
whom  our  country  boasts.  In  its  pages  are  to  be 
found  the  early  efforts  of  such  well-known  writers  as 
Bayard  Taylor,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  T. 
Field,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Emma 
Willard,  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  Eliza  Leslie,  Mrs. 
Washington    Potts,    Charlotte    Cushman,    Harriet 
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Beecher  Stowe,  Prances  Bftrgent  Osgood,  Marion 
Harland,  and  many  otbera. 

In  the  year  1877,  Mr.  Qodej,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creasing yean  and  fiimil  j  bereavementa,  disposed  of  the 
Lad^i  Book,  retiring  with  an  immense  fortune.    From 
1877  to  1888  the  msgaxine  passed  throngh  the  critical 
period  of  its  existence,  sndden  death  and  personal 
troables  of  a  domestic  and  physical  nature  seeming 
to  assail  the  fiunilies  of  those  who  had  become  suc- 
cessora  of  Mr,  Godey,  and  in  coDsequence  the  Booh 
made  a  general  decline.    At  the  commencement  of 
1883,  however,  a  better  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
the  old  publication,  when  it  again  changed  hands 
and  tx^n  to  steadilf  improve  and  regain  its  old- 
time  popularity.    The  preaent  proprietor,  J.  H.  Hau- 
lenbeek,   brought    to    the    publication    an    amount 
of  bnsineea  energy,  capi- 
tal, and    enterprise    that 
has  placed  it  again  in  the 
front  ranks  of  magazine 
literature.    Its  new  letter- 
press,   ile   profuse   steel, 
lithograph,  and  procees- 
eDgravings,  are  strong  evi- 
dences  of  its  enterprise. 
The  present    publication 
office  is  at  1006  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  FennsylTania 
Whig)  "devoted  to  poli- 
tics, news,  literature,  po- 
litical economy,  and  popu- 
lar education,"  made  its 
advent  Aug.  13, 1880.  Its 
motto  was, "  Equal  Bights, 
Honest  Agents,  and  an 
Enlightened  People."  It 
was  published  by  Stephen 
Simpson, twiceaweek;  its 
publication  office  being  in 
Franklin  Place,  the  Btst 

honse  in  the  rear  of  the  lucis  . 

poet-offlce.   TheTrAip>vig- 

oroosly  eupported  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  Henry 
Clay.  In  his  prospectus  the  publisher  set  forth  that 
"  the  object  of  the  I^ntylvama  Whig  is  the  advocacy 
of  what  has  emphatically  been  termed  the  policy  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  American  system.  It  shall  ad- 
vocate the  protection  of  home  industry  by  an  adequate 
tariff,  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements  by  roads 
and  canals,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  a  universal 
system  of  popular  education,  and  sustain  and  defend 
every  wise  measure,  sound  policy,  and  healthful  iusti- 
tutioQ  that  contributes  to  add  to  American  wealth,  de- 
velop American  resources,  strengthen  native  talent,  or 
exalt  our  national  character." 

The  Snnday-Sohool  Joitmal  and  Advocate  of 
Chriatian  Edseation  was  started  on  Nov.  24, 1S80, 
It  was  a  large  folio,  and  was  issued  weekly.    In  the 


following  year  it  absorbed  the  Ameriean  Sunday 
School  Magaxine,  which  was  originally  issued  in  Jnly, 
1824.  In  1834,  The  Sunday-Sehooi  Journal  was  re- 
duced in  sise  and  price  and  changed  from  a  weekly 
to  a  semi-monthly  periodical,  and  continued  for  many 
yeara  at  the  then  "  extremely  low  price"  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  year.  These  papers,  which  had  been 
establiBhed  by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
were  edited  by  Frederick  A.  Packard.  In  18S9,  The 
Sundag-Sehool  Jountal  waa  followed  by  The  Suadag- 
School  7\meM,  a  large  folio,  of  the  same  siie  aa  the 
Jovmai  of  1832-34,  issued  weekly,  at  one  dollar  per 
year,  and  edited  by  John  B.  Hart  After  about 
two  years  it  was  transferred  to  the  editor  and  others, 
to  be  issued  aa  a  private  enterprise,  and  the  union 
began  The  Sunday-School  World. 

The  FenoaylTania 
Sentinel  was  established 
in  1830,  by  John  R. 
nitlker,  who  had  founded 
and  disposed  of  the  Pom- 
tf/lvania  Inquirer  within 
the  previous  year.  The 
Penntylvaaia  Seating  was 
subsequently  united  with 
the  Commercial  Herald, 
which  afterward  merged 
into  The  North  Amerioan. 
The  Cent,  the  first 
American  newspaper  pub 
liahed  for  one  cent,  waa 
first  issued  in  1830  (or 
perhaps  a  year  or  two 
earlier),  bj  Dr.  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Conwell. 
Tht  CbiU  was  short-lived, 
and  only  a  few  numbeis 
were  issued.  In  fact.  Dr. 
Conwell  died  in  1832.  The 
publication  office  of  The 
Cent  was  in  Second  Street, 
aoDKY.  below  Dock.    Dr.  Conwell 

was  bom  in  Ireland.  His 
father,  who  waa  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  having 
been  ordered  to  India,  and  his  mother  being  dead,  he 
was  sent  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  and  commit!^ 
to  the  care  of  bis  grand-uncle,  who  was  then  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
ceived his  collegiate  education  at  Uouat  St.  Hary's 
and  Georgetown  Colleges,  and  graduated  in  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  intellectual  powers.  Many  admirable 
contributions  from  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  of  that  day.  His  death  in  the  summer 
of  1832  was  due  to  cholera,  an  epidemic  of  which  was 
then  raging. 

The  Herald  of  Tnth,  "  devoted  to  liberal  Chris- 
tiani^,  science,  literature,  and  miscellaneous  intelli- 
gence," was  issued  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  1, 1831. 
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It  was  published  every  Satordaj  by  M.  T.  C.  Gfould, 
No.  6  North  Eighth  Street,  with  a  branch  office  at 
No.  420  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  It  was  a  qnarto 
publication,  of  a  religious  character,  with  decidedly 
liberal  tendencies.  It  was  not  in  existence  a  Yery 
long  while. 

The  Fhiladelphia'er  Telegraph  und  Deutsohea 
WoohenUatt,  published  twice  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  on 
Jan.  8, 1881.  It  was  edited  and  published  by  Alex- 
ander A.  Blumer,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Callowhill  Streets,  who,  in  the  previous  year, 
was  interested  in  the  publication  of  the  FhUadel- 
phischer  Corre^Hmder^  also  a  German  semi-weekly 
paper. 

The  Freabyterian  first  appeared  Feb.  16,  1881, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  the  Rev.  John 
Burtt.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive  scholarship, 
and  exceedingly  laborious  in  his  vocation.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  fis  existence  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  $1286.85  against  The  Presby- 
terian,  which  had  to  be  made  up  by  private  subscrip- 
tions. Like  many  similar  enterprises,  it  had  not  paid 
its  way.  Mr.  Burtt  retired  from  his  post  Nov.  21, 
1882,  after  filling  it  less  than  two  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  after- 
ward so  fiivorably  known  in  the  church  for  his  emi- 
nent scholarship,  his  pastoral  success,  and  admirable 
published  works.  The  first  number  of  the  paper 
issued  under  his  management  was  dated  Nov.  28, 1832, 
and  after  continuing  about  one  year  he  retired,  Jan. 
9,  1834.  At  that  date  The  Pre$byterian  had  embar- 
rassed the  publishers  with  a  debt  of  some  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  firm  of  Russell  &  Martien,  which  had 
published  the  paper  from  the  beginning,  was  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  May  1,  1834,  Mr.  Martien  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  the  business.  £arly  in  1834,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  M.  Engles  became  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  journal,  and  from  that  period  it  prospered.  Indeed, 
the  annual  increase  of  the  subscription-list  was  steady 
and  unfaltering  until  the  Southern  Rebellion  cut  off 
some  thousands  of  subscribers,  and  then  the  paper 
had  to  depend  entirely  on  Northern  support.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  this  loss  was  hi  more  than  re- 
paired. 

In  March,  1852,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Leyburn  became 
part  owner  in  7%«  Presbyterian,  as  well  as  an  associate 
editor.  Dr.  Leyburn  being  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
having  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  Alfred  Martien,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
publisher,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1861.  At  this  time 
Rev.  M.  B.  Grier  became  associated  in  the  editorial 
management  of  The  Presbyterian. 

The  long  and  fiuthful  service  of  Dr.  Engles  as  the 
editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  covering  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  was  terminated,  in  1864,  by  his  death.  The 
conduct  of  the  paper  then  fell  to  the  hand  of  the 
present  senior  editor,  who,  with  some  strong  helpers, 


carried  it  on  during  the  years  when  the  discussions 
arising  out  of  the  proposed  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  were  most  earnest.  The  general  position  of 
Ilie  Presbyterian  at  that  time  was  that  of  opposition  to 
the  reunion  until  the  "Standards,"  as  the  final  basis 
of  union,  were  reached,  when  opposition  was  changed 
to  willing  consent  After  the  reunion  Rev.  Dr.  £.  E. 
Adams  was  for  a  time  an  editor  of  this  paper.  But 
his  health  was  precarious  then,  and  in  a  littie  more 
than  a  year  he  was  forced  to  desist  from  the  labor  of 
writing,  and  his  death  soon  followed.  Then  ITie  PreS' 
by  terian  again  returned  to  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
B.  Grier,  and  continued  there  until  in  1873,  when  the 
interest  of  Alfred  Martien  in  The  Presbyterian  was 
purchased  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Mutch  more,  who  thus 
became  a  proprietor  and  editor,  and  so  remains  unto 
the  present  time. 

The  Saturday  Courier  was  commenced  in  May,  1831. 
It  was  published  by  Woodward  A  Spragg,  back  of  No. 
112  Chestnut  Street,  opposite  the  post-office.  It  was 
the  largest  weekly  journal  in  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
tained more  news-reading  than  any  of  its  contempo- 
raries, affording,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  varied  character  in  its  selections.  A  co- 
pious epitome  of  domestic  affairs  was  embraced  in  its 
contents,  including  the  local  concerns  of  general 
interest  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  For 
foreign  intelligence  and  commercial  news,  the  Oourier 
had  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  correspondence  in 
London  and  Liverpool.  The  domestic  and  European 
markets  were  given  down  to  the  latest  hour.  Morton 
McMichael  was  the  original  editor,  and  for  several 
years  conducted  the  paper.  The  price  of  subscription 
was  two  dollars  per  annum.  The  Courier  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  McMakin  &  Holden. 
When  Holden  died,  McMakin  claimed  ownership  of 
the  good  will  of  the  paper  by  right  of  survivorship. 
This  claim  involved  a  lawsuit,  which  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Holden.  A  receiver  was  appointed  and 
ordered  to  sell  the  paper's  good  will.  It  brought  a 
very  high  sum,  McMakin  being  the  purchaser.  It 
resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  to  him,  as  pretty  much  all  the 
old  subscribers  of  the  Oourier  deserted  him,  and  the 
paper  became  worthless,  financially.  Before  the  sale 
he  had  established  the  American  Oourier,  afterward 
called  McMaMn*s  Model  Oourier, 

The  Lutheran  Observer  was  first  issued  in  1831. 
Its  origin  was  as  follows :  In  March,  1826,  Rev.  D.  F. 
Schaeffer,  D.D.,  issued  at  Frederick,  Md.,  the  first 
number  of  The  Lutheran  Intelligencer,  which  was  the 
first  Lutheran  periodical  published  in  America.  It 
was  a  small  octavo  monthly,  and  was  continued  for 
five  years,  until  March,  1831,  when  it  was  suspended, 
but  was  soon  reissued  in  the  same  year  as  a  semi- 
monthly, under  the  name  of  The  Lutheran  Observer, 
The  first  few  numbers  were  printed  at  (Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  were  edited  by  Professor  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
D.D.,  but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris, 
D.D.,of  Baltimore,  who  assumed  charge  of  it  as  editor 
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and  proprietor.  lb  1888,  Dr.  Morris  transferred  it  to 
Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D.,  who  then  became  its 
editor  and  proprietor,  and  issued  it  in  the  form  of  a 
small  weekly.  In  1840  it  was  sold  to  the  Lutheran 
Book  Crompany  of  Baltimore,  and  in  1858  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Synod  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Kurtz  continu- 
ing to  be  its  editor.  After  several  changes  of  pro- 
prietors and  editors,  it  was  purchased  in  1862  by  Revs. 
F.  R.  Anspach,  George  Diehl,  and  F.  W.  Conrad,  who 
conducted  it  for  several  years  as  joint  editors.  In  1866 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Lutheran  Observer  Associa- 
tion, organized  for  the  purpose,  and  removed  from 
Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.D.,  as  editor,  and  Rev.  Theoph- 
ilus  Stork,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  £.  W.  Hutter,  D.D.,  as  asso- 
ciate editors.  In  1870,  Drs.  Stork  and  Hutter  retired 
from  the  paper,  and  Professor  V.  L.  Conrad,  Ph.D., 
became  associate  editor,  and  continues  in  that  posi- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

Since  its  removal  to  Philadelphia,  the  Observer  has 
been  enlarged  from  a  moderate  folio  to  a  large  eight- 
page  quarto,  in  which  form  it  now  appears. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  is  the  organ  of  the  Gkneral 
Synod,  and  represents  the  more  liberal  and  progres- 
sive portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  as 
distinct  from  the  General  Council  and  other  general 
Lutheran  bodies,  which  are  more  conservative  and 
strictly  confessional,  and  which  endeavor  to  main- 
tain the  exclusive  spirit  and  usages  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Observer  is  the  oldest,  most  widely  circulated, 
and  influential  English  Lutheran  paper  published  in 
America. 

The  Sunday  Gazette  was  started  in  1831, — it  may 
have  been  a  year  or  two  earlier, — by  Alexander  Turn- 
bull.  His  venture  was  not  successful,  only  six  or 
eight  numbers  having  been  issued. 

The  Philadelphia  Liberalist,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  which  was  Rev.  Zelotes  Fuller,  was  first 
issued  June  9,  1832.  Its  prospectus  set  forth, — "  THe 
Philadelphia  Liberalist  will  consist  of  sermons,  reviews, 
brief  illustrations  of  Scripture,  moral  essays,  historical 
sketches,  religious  intelligence  generally,  poetry,  and 
chaste  miscellaneous  reading."  It  was  a  folio  sheet, 
and  was  issued  weekly.  It  was  printed  by  J.  Rich- 
ards, at  No.  13  Church  Alley,  the  ofiSce  of  the  editor 
being  at  No.  86  Callowhill  Street,  and  afterward  at 
No.  240  North  Fifth  Street. 

The  Fennsylvanian,  for  twenty-five  years  a  Demo- 
cratic daily  newspaper  of  great  force  and  influence, 
was  established  July  9,  1882,  by  Mifflin  &  Parry,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  for  several  years  with  great 
success.  During  its  long  and  varied  career  The  Penn- 
sylvanmn  passed  through  many  changes  of  proprietors^ 
editors,  location,  size,  price,  etc.  William  H.  Hope 
was  the  publisher  of  it  for  many  years,  as  was  J.  M. 
Cooper,  he  being  the  editor  also  for  a  while ;  and  so 
was  William  Magill,  William  Rice  at  the  same  time 
being  the  proprietor.    Among  the  early  editors  of  The 


Permsylvanian  was  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  sub- 
sequently went  to  New  York  and  founded  the  Herald. 
After  him  came  Joseph  C.  Neal,  the  well-known 
Quaker  City  journalist,  who  afterward,  with  Morton 
McMichael,  established  the  Saturday  OazetUy  which 
paper  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  18, 
1847.  In  1846,  John  W.  Forney  sold  the  Laneaster 
Intelligencer  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  having 
been  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  the  port  by  Presi- 
dent Polk.  At  the  same  time  he  purchased  a  half- 
interest  in  The  Pennsylvanian  and  became  its  editor, 
which  position  he  retained  until  1853.  After  him,  as 
editor,  came  Edward  G.  Webb.  In  its  early  days  The 
Pennsylvanian  was  published  at  No.  17  Arcade,  west 
avenue,  at  the  outset ;  then  from  No.  99  (old  number) 
South  Second  Street,  "opposite  Merchants*  Coffee- 
House."  Afterward  the  publication  office  was  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  Dock  and  Walnut  Streets,  and 
later  it  was  at  No.  78  (old  number]  South  Third 
Street.  The  subscription  price  of  The  Pennsylvanian 
varied  as  greatly  as  did  any  feature  of  that  paper, 
falling  from  eight  dollars  per  annum  to  four  dollars, 
and  rising  again  to  six  dollars.  During  a  period  of 
the  history  of  the  paper  there  was  a  tri-weekly  as  well 
as  a  weekly  issue.  The  influence  exerted  by  The 
Pennsylvanian  in  its  day,  not  only  in  the  city  and 
State  but  in  the  nation  at  large,  was  very  extended. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  important  factor  in  all  political 
movements  of  interest  to  the  Democratic  party.  Its 
prosperity  was  long-continued.  In  its  issue  of  Nov. 
23, 1854,  is  this  editorial  announcement :  "  During  the 
last  six  months  The  Pennsylvanian  has  trebled  its  daily 
circulation,  and  its  tri-weekly  and  weekly  editions 
have  advanced  in  the  same  ratio.  Its  circulation  in 
Pennsylvania  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  paper 
but  the  Ledger^  and  in  several  of  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  it  has  no  competitor."  The  Penn- 
sylvanian finally  went  out  of  existence  in  1861,  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  Cholera  Gazette,  a  weekly  octavo  publica- 
tion, was  commenced  on  July  11, 1832,  by  George  W. 
Dixon,  "  the  great  American  buffo  singer,"  and  was 
concluded  on  Nov.  21,  1832.  It  was  published  by 
Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

The  Daily  Express,  a  small  four-page  sheet,  was 
started  on  Aug.  1, 1832.  The  publication  office  was 
originally  at  No.  95  Chestnut  Street,  but  was  shortly 
afterward  removed  to  No.  65  Chestnut  Street,  '*  nearly 
opposite  the  American  Coffee-House."  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Edmund  Morris.  Its  main  purpose  was  to 
give  a  daily  report  of  cholera  cases,  as  an  epidemic  of 
that  disease  was  then  raging.  It  went  out  of  exist- 
ence after  a  brief  career  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  Messenger  is  the  organ  of  the  "Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,"  commonly  known  as 
the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  was  established 
in  1832,  and  published  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  until 
the  burning  of  that  place  in  1864,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  been  issued  from 
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the  church's  publication  rooms,  No.  907  Arch  Street. 
The  editor  -in-chief  is  elected  by  the  joint  votes  of 
tile  diflerent  Synods,  and  his  position  is  official.  Rev. 
P.  S.  DaTis,  D.D.,  has  occupied  this  position  since 
1876.  The  Musenger  is  an  eight-page  sheet,  and  is 
published  weekly. 

The  Daily  Litelligenoer  made  its  appearance 
Dec.  1,  1882.  The  second  and  third  numbers  were 
issued  on  the  6th  and  7th  respectively.  The  fourth 
number  came  out  on  the  10th.  Thereafter  the  daily 
publication  was  regular.  The  publisher  was  Robert 
T.  Conrad.  In  the  prospectus  issued  it  was  announced 
that  "  The  political  course  of  the  Intelligencer  will  be 
calm  and  independent,  decided  but  moderate.  It 
will  advocate  the  principles  of  Jefferson ian  Democ- 
racy, sustain  the  regular  nominations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  support  the  present  administrations 
of  the  general  and  State  governments.'*  The  Intelli- 
gencer was  a  five-column,  four-page  folio,  neat  in 
^ypo^i^phical  appearance,  and  was  published  at  five 
dollars  per  annum.  The  publication  office  was  at 
No.  51  Chestnut  Street,  above  Second. 

Waldie'i  Select  Circulating  Library,  "contain- 
ing the  best  popular  literature,  including  memoirs, 
biography,  novels,  tales,  travels,  voyages,  etc.,"  was 
published  by  Adam  Waldie,  at  No.  6  North  Eighth 
Street,  Jan.  15, 1888.  It  was  issued  weekly,  and  was 
simply  a  serial  publication  of  standard  literary  works. 
The  publication  office  was  subsequently  removed  to 
No.  207  Chestnut  Street,  ''below  Seventh,"  and  later 
to  No.  46  Carpenter  Street.  John  Jay  Smith  was  the 
editor. 

The  American  Lancet,  edited  by  F.  8.  Beattie, 
and  published  every  two  weeks,  by  Turner  &  Son, 
had  its  origin  Feb.  28,  1888.  It  was  not  in  existence 
a  long  while. 

The  Spy  in  Philadelphia  and  Spirit  of  the  Age 
had  its  inception  on  July  6, 1883.  It  was  a  weekly, 
containing  eight  quarto  pages.  It  was  published  at 
two  dollars  per  annum,  by  William  Hill  &  Co.,  at 
No.  1  Athenian  Buildings.  Its  character  can  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  extract  from  the  pub- 
lishers' prospectus :  "  As  the  direction  and  discussion 
of  measures  of  national  and  State  policy  are  the  busi- 
ness of  the  daily  press,  .  .  .  the  consequence  is  that 
vices,  shielded  by  wealth  and  worldly  influence,  are 
abroad  among  the  people,  not  only  unsuspected,  but 
courted  and  required,  and  that  a  publication  is  neces- 
sary which  will  not  only  detect  but  exhibit  these 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, — a  mark  by  which  others 
will  be  warned  from  their  intent,  and  a  service  be 
rendered  to  society."    It  bad  but  a  brief  existence. 

The  Aurora,  being  a  revival  of  the  suspended 
Aurora^  which  was  instituted  in  1790,  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  July  4,  1884.  In  the  second  number, 
issued  July  19th,  there  are  these  announcements, 
among  others :  "  The  Aurora  is  revived  to  sustain  the 
principles  which  obtained  for  it  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  when  the  public  liberties  were  menaced,  in 


1798.  .  .  .  Numbers  will  be  issued,  at  convenient 
times,  till  the  subscription  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
expenditure,  when  the  paper  will  issue  daily  without 
any  ftirtber  notice."  The  motto  of  the  Aurora  was 
"Knowledge,  Liberty,  Utility,  Representation,  Re- 
sponsibility." It  was  a  fair-sized  quarto,  and  was 
publinhed  by  William  Duane,  a  name  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  career  of  the  earlier  Aurora, 

The  Advocate  of  Science  and  Annals  of  Natural 
History  was  first  published  in  August,  1884.  It  was 
conducted  by  William  P.  Gibbons,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets. 

The  Oentleman's  Vade-Xecum,  or  the  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  Companion,  a  weekly  periodical,  made 
its  appearance  Jan.  1,  1835.  It  was  published  by 
Charles  Alexander,  at  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Frank- 
lin Place.  The  price  of  subscription  was  three  dollars 
a  year.  The  Vade-Mecum  was  an  eight-page,  five- 
column  quarto,  and  was  a  miscellaneous  sporting  jour- 
nal, but  made  a  specialty  of  dramatic  and  turf  inter- 
ests. It  published  a  number  of  original  dramas,  as 
well  as  many  pieces  of  music.  It  also  contained  oc- 
casional illustrations,  chiefly  portraits  of  celebrated 
racing  horses.  It  was  issued  for  the  last  time  on  June 
25, 1836.  On  that  day  Mr.  Alexander  announced  its 
sale  to  Messrs.  Louis  A.  Godey,  Joseph  C.  Neal,  and 
Morton  McMichael,  who  merged  it  into  the  Saturday 
News  and  Literary  Gazette,  which  was  established  on 
the  following  Saturday,  July  2, 1886.  Joseph  C.  Neal 
was  the  editor  of  the  Vade-Mecum  during  its  career  of 
a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Radical  Reformer  and  Workingman's  Ad- 
vocate, a  weekly  publication,  sixteen-page  octavo, 
was  started  June  13, 1835,  being  edited  and  published 
by  Thomas  Brothers,  at  No.  124  South  Front  Street. 
In  October,  and  thereafter,  the  publication  was  issued 
every  two  weeks.    It  was  not  in  existence  very  long. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  and  Literary  Oazette,  a 
weekly  quarto  publication,  had  its  origin  on  Aug.  12, 
1885,  and  was  published  until  June  15, 1840,  J.  Coates 
being  the  publisher.  In  1837  the  title  became  The 
Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel  and  Thomsonian  Medical 
Revolution  ;  and  in  1839,  The  Philadelphia  Thomsonian 
Sentinel  and  Family  Journal  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The 
editor  for  a  portion  of  this  period  was  M.  Mattson. 
The  periodical  was  issued  semi-monthly  for  the  last 
three  years  of  its  career. 

The  Daily  Transcript  was  first  issued  in  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  by  William  L.  Drane.  With  the  exception 
of  The  Centf  published  about  five  years  before,  the 
Daily  Transcript  was  the  first  one  cent  daily  news- 
paper ever  printed  in  this  city.  Mr.  Drane  only 
issued  a  few  numbers  at  this  time,  "  for  the  purpose," 
as  he  said,  "  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  a  daily  penny  paper."  The  result  of  the 
experiment  surely  could  not  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. Mr.  Drane  was  not  dismayed,  however,  as  in 
February,  1886,  he  began  the  regular  edition  of  the 
Transcript.    Before  the  expiration  of  this  year,  1836, 
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the  journal  was  merged  into  the  Public  Ledger,  which 
had  been  established  in  March  of  the  year  named. 

The  Independent  Weekly  Press,  whose  motto 
was  "  The  Bight  of  Free  Discussion,  given  to  us  by 
our  God,  and  guarded  by  the  laws  of  our  country," 
was  issued  for  the  first  time  Dec.  5, 1835.  The  second 
issue  was  on  Jan.  9, 1886,  and  it  was  published  weekly 
thereafter.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  "  literary  paper." 
It  was  edited  by  Lewis  C.  Gunn. 

The  Public  Ledger  was  first  issued  Friday,  March 
25, 1886,  from  Nos.  38  and  89  of  the  Arcade,  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Swain,  Arunah  d.  Abell,  and  Azariah  H. 
Simmons,  associated  under  the  firm-name  of  Swain, 
Abell  A  Simmons.  It  was  a  penny  sheet,  fifteen  and 
a  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches,  with  four 
columns  to  a  page.  Jn  the  then  condition  of  journal- 
ism the  odds  seemed  heavily  against  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  but  its  projectors  were  men  of  that 
brave  and  self-reliant  character  best  fitted  to  carry 
such  an  undertaking  to  the  highest  point  of  achieve- 
ment In  their  "ppening  address"  they  announced 
their  object  to  be — 

*  to  render  It  a  ▼•hlcU  of  general  and  neeAil  Intelllgenoe,  adapted  to 
the  want!  and  intereita  of  the  oommanity  generally.  While  Its  cheap> 
neee  places  -it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  artiean  or  laborer,  we 
ahall  endeavor  to  ftimiih  to  the  merchant  and  mannliietQrer  the  earliest 
and  most  osefhl  Information  relating  to  their  respectiTe  interests.  .  .  . 
We  shall  glTe  place  to  no  religions  dlscnsiions,  nor  to  political  disoos- 
slons  InTolrlng  qnestions  of  merely  partisan  character.  The  Ltdgtr 
will  worship  no  men,  and  be  devoted  to  no  parties.  On  all  political 
principles  and  qnestions  involTing  the  common  good  it  will  speak 
freely,  yet  temperately.  The  common  good  is  its  ot^eet,  and  In  seeking 
this  ol^eot  it  will  hare  especial  regard  to  the  moral  and  Intellectnal  im- 
provement of  the  laboring  classes,  the  great  sinew  oi  all  dvilixed 
oommnnitJes.  While  this  paper  shall  worship  no  man,  it  diall  Tltnper^ 
ate  n<me.  It  will  be  fearless  and  independent,  applauding  yirtae  and 
reproving  vioe  wheneter  fonnd,  nnawed  by  station,  nninflnenced  by 
wealth.** 

This  was  independence  rather  than  neutrality,  but, 
firmly  and  honestly  adhered  to,  it  was  a  revolution  in 
the  journalism  of  1885-40. 

These  bold  innovators  were  all  young  men  without 
capital,  and  possessed  only  of  a  trade  and  a  character. 
They  knew  how  to  print  a  paper,  and  they  meant  to 
print  an  honest  one,  according  to  their  idea  of  what 
a  newspaper  ought  to  be.  Two  of  them  developed 
into  men  of  extraordinary  character  for  untiring  per- 
severance, sound  business  principles,  and  unyielding 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Mr.  Swain  with  the  Ledger,  and 
Mr.  Abell  with  the  BalHmare  Sun,  following  the  same 
course  and  governed  by  the  same  principles,  attained 
a  success  in  their  profession  as  well  as  in  their  busi- 
ness affiurs  which  but  few  men  have  reached  in  this 
country.  These  two  papers  were  for  many  years  so 
closely  connected  that  in  tracing  the  growth  of  one 
it  is  idmost  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  other.  In 
reviewing  the  extraordinary  results  which  richly  re- 
warded Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  in  their  newspaper 
adventures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  they 
began  their  career  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  one  of  prosperity,  encouraging  men  to 
make  costly  and  expensive  outlays  of  money,  and  in- 


ducing the  business  community  to  widen  and  extend 
trade  by  advertising.  The  "flush  times"  had  ex- 
pended their  evil  influence,  and  the  consequences  were 
slowly  but  surely  gathering  that  strength  which  within 
less  than  two  years  after  the  first  number  of  the  Led' 
ger,  March  25, 1836,  and  within  one  year  after  the 
first  number  of  ITie  Sun,  May  17, 1837,  were  issued 
threatened  the  whole  country  with  bankruptcy.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  venture  of  great  hazard  to  begin  the 
publication  of  one  newspaper  with  little  or  no  capi- 
tal, but  it  seems  rashness  itself  when  two  newspapers 
were  launched  by  the  same  impecunious  individuals, 
with  the  bold  avowal  by  each  that  "  the  publication 
of  this  paper  will  be  continued  for  one  year  ai  leaat," 

During  the  first  year  of  their  publication  neither  of 
these  newspapers  gave  much  evidence  of  that  enters 
prise  and  push  which  have  since  been  so  characteristic 
of  their  management  A  glance  over  the  first  volume 
of  The  Ledger  shows  that  it  gave  scarcely  anything  of 
local  news,  except  police  reports,  unless  something 
startling  excited  the  community,  calling  for  special 
mention ;  the  news  columns  were  meagre,  the  mails 
supplying  the  only  medium  for  collection  of  psasing 
events, — the  telegraph  was  the  invention  of  subse- 
quent years,  nor  did  the  lightning  and  express 
trains  of  the  present  day  enable  the  news  editor  of 
fifty  years  ago  to  publish  the  events  of  one  day  in 
his  paper  of  the  next.  Local  Reporting  had  not 
commenced  to  be  the  science  to  which  it  has  grown 
in  late  years.  The  art  of  epitome,  the  science  of 
condensation,  had  not  then  been  learned  by  any  of 
the  newspapers.  Nor  did  it  spring  spontaneous  in 
the  new  enterprises  of  the  Messrs.  Swain,  Abell  A 
Simmons.  Reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  of  Congress  had  not  then  been  introduced, 
and  Washington  City  papers  by  mail  brought  the 
proceedings  of  CSongress,  which  scissors  and  paste 
transferred  in  an  unabridged  form,  except  only 
where  the  space  of  the  penny  sheet  compelled  their 
curtailment.  But  this  soon  changed ;  the  year  1837- 
38  inaugurated  a  new  system.  The  President's  mes- 
sage of  December,  1838,  was  printed  in  Baltimore,  at 
The  Sun  ofilce,  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  read  in 
Ck>ngre8s,  anticipating  its  sixpenny  contemporaries 
by  two  days.  The  same  enterprise  extended  to  The 
Ledger,  and  news  was  procured,  condensed,  and 
printed  before  the  ''  blanket  sheets"  were  aware  of  its 
occurrence.  The  observing  public,  learning  where 
the  earliest  news  was  to  be  obtained,  gave  such 
patronage  to  the  penny  Ledger  that  its  first  year's 
results  required  enlarged  accommodation,  and  a  re- 
moval to  the  northwest  comer  of  Second  and  Dock 
Streets,  with  an  increase  of  size  to  eighteen  by 
twenty-four  inches,  with  five  ^columns  on  a  page. 
Soon  a  double-cylinder  "  pony"  press  was  purchased, 
and  The  Ledger  exhibited  those  evidences  of  vitality 
which  soon  had  the  desired  eflfect  of  making  the  paper 
sought  after ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  its  fearless 
criticism  sting    the    guilty  that  "some  villainous 
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scoundrel  or  sooundrels  made  a  cowardly  attack  on 
the  office,  demolishing  several  panes  of  glass,  and  in- 
flicting somewhat  more  serious  injury  to  the  interior." 

The  paper  had  become  a  power  within  the  land, 
and  within  less  than  a  year  had  the  courage  to  criti- 
cise the  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  witnesses  in  the 
trial  which  grew  out  of  the  murder  of  Helen  Jewett, 
in  New  York.  Its  editorials  on  this  subject  were 
marked  by  their  vigor  and  legal  learning,  but  they 
were  so  bold,  in  the  opinion  of  more  conservative 
publicists,  that  the  latter  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
"virulent  little  sheet."  But  it  pursued  its  chosen 
path,  and  soon  scored  another  popular  victory.  A 
firm  of  cabinet-makers  was  charged  with  ill  treatment 
of  and  fumiihing  insufficient  food  to  its  apprentices, 
who  appealed  to  the  recorder  of  the  city,  then  poe- 
eessing  judicial  powers,  and  had  their  indentures  can- 
celed. 7%«  Ledger  was  fortunate  enough  to  incur  its 
first  libel  suit  by  suggesting,  in  reference  to  this  firm, 
that  "  nobody  surely  who  is  aware  of  their  meanness 
will  do  business  with  them."  It  became  immensely 
popular  by  its  appeal  in  this  case  to  *'  the  jury  of  the 
people,"  and  no  opportunity  was  left  .unimproved  to 
make  the  people  understand  ^hat  it  knew  no  interest 
too  high  for  its  assault  when  the  public  good  de- 
manded the  attack.  Independent  rather  than  neutral, 
it  never  avoided  the  discussion  of  political  questions 
involving  the  general  welfisure.  The  Abolition  riots  in 
1888,  in  which  Pennsylvania  Hall,  where  the  anti- 
slavery  lecture  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  Rev.  G. 
Storrs,  was  wrecked  and  burned  by  the  mob,  called 
forth  the  most  vigorous  protests  from  the  Ledger,  In 
an  article  entitled  *'  Scandalous  Outrage  against  Law, 
as  well  as  against  Decency,"  it  said,  "  If  the  right  of 
discussion  upon  any  subject — ^a  right  made  common  to 
all  by  our  Constitution  and  laws,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral—may be  invaded  with  impunity,  all  freedom 
among  us  is  abolished,  and  we  are  the  slaves  of  the 
very  worst  of  all  tyrants,  the  mob**  and  apprehending 
still  further  danger,  it  ui^ed  the  mayor  to  call  out  the 
volunteer  companies,  "with  bayonet  and  ball  car- 
tridges," saying,  "  Better  is  it  that  all  the  ruffians  in 
our  dty,  even  were  they  a  hundred  thousand,  instead 
of  three  thousand,  should  bite  the  dust  and  leave 
their  blood  run  deep  in  the  streets,  than  that  the 
great  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
be  surrendered."  It  is  impossible  now  to  measure  the 
degree  of  responsibility  which  such  outspoken,  vig- 
orous language  involved  in  the  heated  times  of  aboli- 
tion excitement  The  Ledger  entertained  no  sympathy 
with  abolition  in  its  earlier  days ;  neither  did  it  share 
in  that  strong  •prejudice  against  colored  people  which 
culminated  in  the  shameful  riots  of  1888  and  other 
years;  but  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  press  be- 
longed to  the  public  good, — ^they  were  the  inestimable 
jewels  of  the  community,  and  as  such,  whenever  in- 
vaded, for  any  cause,  should  receive  the  vigorous 
de^BUse  of  The  Ledger > 

The  courageous  course  of  the  paper  received  the 


warmest  congratulations  of  law-abiding  people,  which 
were  increased  in  consequence  of  the  article  on  ''  The 
Rule  of  the  Law,  and  the  Bule  of  the  Mob,"  pub- 
lished after  the  disturbance  had  ceased,  the  paper 
holding  that  ''In  all  cases  of  i^prehended  disturbance 
of  order  the  only  safe  course  is  found  in  the  most 
vigorous  measures  of  prevention,  in  presenting  before 
the  rioters  begin  an  array  of  force  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  that  capture  and  punishment  are  certain." 
The  Ledger  early  advocated  the  noble  duty  of  "  scratch- 
ing" from  the  party  ticket  the  names  of  unfit  candi- 
dates, and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  it  fought  steadfastly  for  the  present  method  of 
numbering  the  houses  and  the  nomenclature  of  the 
streets. 

In  1840,  "  City  Gleanings,"  or  local  news  items,  were 
introduced,  their  collector  and  writer  being  Charles 
Bitter,  who  prepared  them  in  the  dirtinctive  and  clever 
fashion  which  gained  for  him  the  name  of  "  The  Orig- 
inal Ledger  Man."  On  July  1st  of  the  same  year, 
Joseph  Sailer,  who  continued  so  long  at  the  head  of 
the  financial  columns,  wrote  its  first  money  article. 

"  Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  day,"  said  Mr.  Sailer, 
in  the  ''  Money  Market"  of  the  Ledger,  Monday,  July 
1, 1867,— 

'*  the  flnt  moDsy  market  appeand  In  tha  oolumns  of  the  Ltdgtr.  It 
was  penned  Iqr  the  eame  hand  th*t  writet  thia  paracraph,  and  the  de- 
partment from  that  day  to  thla  haa  been  continaoualy  in  charge  of  the 
Name  pennn ;  and  aa  eridence  of  general  good  health  and  application, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  two  raooeaiiTe  numbers  of  the  £040«r  in 
the  time  mentioned  hare  been  pubUAed  without  matter  ftamiahed  bj 
him  to  that  department.  Averaging  the  department  at  one  column  per 
day,  glTea  three  hundred  and  tweWe  colnmne  per  year,  and  aa  each  of 
theae  columns  of  doae  reading  is  fully  equal  to  Stc  octavo  book  pagea 
in  ordinary  book  type,  we  have  aa  the  annual  product  fifteen  hundred 
and  sixty  page"*  ^n  twenty-eeven  yean  equal  to  eighty-fonr  Tolumes  of 
flTe  hundred  pages  each,  enough  to  fill  a  very  respectable  book-case.** 

Continuing  the  retrospect,  Mr.  Sailer  in  the  same 
article  says, — 

"  When  this  department  was  commenced  in  the  Ladgm-  on  the  let  day 
of  July,  1840,  the  edition  was  about  fifteen  thonaand  daily,  and  allowing 
five  readers  to  each  paper,  It  was  fh>m  the  beginning  addressed  to  wy- 
enty-fiTe  thousand  peraons  daily ;  and  at  that  rate  for  the  three  hundred 
and  twelve  publiahing  d^ya  of  the  year,  the  number  waa  Incrsaaed  to 
nearty  tmmi^Otne  amd  a  ht^f  nUOkma.  Thla  was  for  one  year,  when  the 
circulation  waa  at  the  amallest.  It  haa  steadily  increased  fh>m  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  by  the  same  rule  of  five  readers  to  each  copy  of 
the  paper  (many  of  the  coplea  are  read  by  twice  that  number)  there  ia 
now  a  daily  audience  to  the  teachings  of  its  columiM  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  penons,  which  number,  multiplied  by  three  hundred 
and  twelve  publishing  days  of  the  year,  gives  over  oa«  kmndnd  amd  mim§ 
mOUonB  aa  readers  of  Its  contents  in  one  year.** 

Truly  the  builders  of  the  Ledger  "  builded  better  than 
they  knew."  The  readers  of  the  "little  virulent 
sheet"  in  those  twenty-seven  years,  Mr.  Sailer  goes  on 
to  show,  aggr^^ted  "  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
six  millions.  These  figures  equal  the  population  of 
the  world,  and  nearly  equal  the  sum  of  our  national 
debt  in  doUars ;  but,  unlike  the  volume  of  that  debt, 
which  is  steadily  rolling  backward,  the  circulation  and 
the  readers  of  the  contents  of  the  Ledger  are  steadily 
on  the  increase." 

On  May  9,  1840,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  six 
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oolumns  on  a  page,  and  the  sheet  to  twenty  by  twenty- 
nine  inches,  and  the  office  was  removed  October  12th 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnat  Streets. 
Though  the  Ledger  was  fully  abreast  of  the  beet 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  day,  yet  in  1840  it  was 
published  in  a  small,  low  building,  unattractive  in 
appearance,  and  most  poorly  appointed  in  all  its 
mechanical  departments,  though  up  to  the  average 
of  that  time.  The  press-room,  occupied  by  one  double 
cylinder-press,  driven  by  a  small  engine,  was  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  publication  office,  but  imme* 
diately  at  the  rear.  The  editorial  and  composing- 
rooms  were  upon  the  second  and  only  other  floor 
used  of  the  building.  For  the  editors  and  reporters, 
about  six  feet  of  the  front  second  story  were  parti- 
tioned off)  and  this  again  was  divided,  the  sanctum 
aanctorum  being  at  the  extreme  corner, — a  sort  of 
closet  three  and  a  half  by  about  six  feet, — at  one 
end  of  which  was  placed  an  old-fashioned  office- 
desk,  before  which  stood  a  low  yellow  chair ;  and  in 
the  opposite  corner  was  a  rough  board  box,  bottom 
up,  secured  against  the  wall  in  a  slanting  position, 
giving  evidence  of  an  ingenious  attempt  at  desk- 
manufacture.  The  former  was  occupied  by  Russell 
Jarvis,  as  editor-in-chief,  while  the  box,  extempor- 
ized into  a  desk,  afibrded  accommodations  for  the 
senior  proprietor,  who  occasionally  wrote  what  in 
badinage  he  was  pleased  to  term  "  cream''  paragraphs, 
by  which  was  meant  articles  embodying  thought  and 
philosophic  truth.  At  other  times  the  then  news 
editor,  Mr.  Lane,  occupied  the  place  vacant  by  Mr. 
Swain's  absence.  Outside  this  inner  temple  was  a 
room  about  twice  as  large,  furnished  with  a  pine 
table  three  by  four  feet,  on  which  Ledgers  were 
folded  and  pasted  during  the  night,  and  which  was 
occupied  during  the  day  by  the  whole  reportorial 
corps  of  on«,  a  gentleman  who  was  thenceforth  to 
divide  the  honors  of  the  accommodations  with  the 
"money-market"  man.  And  hereupon  rose  a  nice 
question  of  proprietary  rights.  There  was  in  this 
large  apartment,  redolent  of  sour  paste  and  liberally 
littered  with  waste  paper,  but  a  single  chair,  dilapi- 
dated by  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  a  founder's  type-box, 
over  twenty  inches  long  and  six  inches  square,  which 
by  rearing  on  end  was  forced  into  service  as  a  seat 
for  him  who  should  make  his  appearance  second  at 
the  table.  The  whole  office  arrangements  were 
primitive,  and  its  affairs  were  most  economically  ad- 
ministered. The  chief  clerk,  who  furnished  the  sup- 
plies, had  a  special  horror  of  extravagance,  having 
early  mastered  that  truism  in  domestic  economy  that 
''great  abundance  is  the  parent  of  waste;"  hence 
paper  was  doled  out  by  the  single  sheet,  and  pens 
and  wafers  in  the  same  limited  proportion.  The 
Ledger  at  that  time  had  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  copies,  according  to  Mr.  Sailer,  and 
was  printed  on  a  double  sheet,  and  was  cut  by  hand 
before  being  delivered  to  the  carriers.  Such  was  the 
great  Philadelphia  paper  in  1840,  as  described  by  one 


in  1876, ''  who  remained  continually  with  it  firom  that 
day  to  this." 

When  the  Oregon  question  seemed  about  to  involve 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  war,  all  the 
great  papers  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  obtain 
the  earliest  English  news  from  the  Liverpool  steamers 
arriving  at  Halifax  and  Boston.  The  New  York 
newspapers  entered  into  a  combination  to  anticipate 
the  mails,  and  with  them  were  joined  Mr.  Swain  for 
the  Ledger^  and  Mr.  Abell  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 

The  famous  "  pony  expresses,"  by  which  Mr.  Abell 
had  anticipated  all  contemporaries  in  announcing  the 
death  of  President  Harrison,  and  the  fate  of  the  fis* 
cal  bank  bill  in  1841,  were  again  called  into  service, 
and  from  Halifax  to  Portland,  Me.,  relays  of  fleet  po- 
nies fairly  flew  with  the  news  brought  by  the  steam- 
ers from  Europe.  Belays  of  these  ponies,  extending 
from  Halifax  to  Annapolis  on  the  Bay  of  Fnndy 
(across  Nova  Scotia),  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  brought  the  news  to  Portland,  Me., 
and  thence  by  locomotive  to  Boston  and  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Fifly  hours  was  the 
time  in  which  the  thousand  miles  were  passed.  The 
penny  sheets  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  peers  in  enterprise  of  the  New 
York  press,  and  far  beyond  their  *'  blanket  sheet" 
contemporaries  of  their  respective  cities,  in  all  that 
push  and  pluck  which  the  modem  newspaper  re- 
quires. The  news  brought  by  the  "Cambria"  was 
awaited  with  that  feverish  excitement  which  always 
attends  matter  involving  the  issues  of  war  or  peace. 
By  means  of  the  *'  pony  express"  this  steamer's  news 
was  hurried  through  to  the  Ledger  and  The  Sun,  and 
by  the  latter  paper  sent  on  to  Washington,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  mails  and  the  regular  mode  by  which  the 
larger  newspapers  obtained  their  news.  In  the  com- 
bination by  which  the  pilot-boat  "  Eomer"  was  char- 
tered for  Liverpool  and  return  with  foreign  news,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Ledger  and  The  Sun  entered,  and 
again  anticipated  their  slower  contemporaries  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore. 

In  1846,  when  the  Mexican  war  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  to  the  South,  and  the  news 
centre  was  removed  to  the  camp  of  the  little  American 
army,  far  off*  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Abell,  for  the  firm  of 
Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  under- 
took the  management  of  the  transmission  of  news  from 
the  camp  and  the  battle-field,  across  the  continent,  to 
the  news-rooms  of  The  Sun,  in  Baltimore,  and  The 
Ledger,  in  Philadelphia.  An  overland  express  from 
New  Orleans,  "comprising  about  sixty  blooded 
horses,"  was  established  to  Baltimore,  which,  not- 
withstanding difficulties  interposed  by  the  post-office, 
almost  invariably  anticipated  the  great  Southern  mail 
from  New  Orleans  by  thirty  hours.  An  excited  pub- 
lic, in  both  cities  and  the  surrounding  country,  looked 
to  The  Sun  and  The  Ledger  for  the  first  news  from  the 
seat  of  war,  with  perfect  confidence  in  their  dispatch 
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and  reliability.  The  time  consamed  between  New 
OrleaDs  and  Baltimore  by  these  expresses  was  about 
six  days,  and  the  cost  was  over  one  thousand  dollars 
a  month.  By  means  of  this  expeditious  mode  of 
transmitting  intelligence,  the  firm  of  Swain,  Abell  & 
Simmons  laid  before  the  readers  of  two  newspapeis 
an  engraved  representation  of  Monterey,  its  vicinity, 
and  its  fortifications,  with  the  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  from  the  pencil  of  Capt  Eaton ;  and  also 
a  view  of  the  American  army  before  Monterey  prior 
to  the  battle.  By  this  view  their  readers  could  dis- 
tinguish  the  principal  forts,  the  main  buildings  of  the 
city,  the  position  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
place  assigned  to  each  division,  brigade,  and  regi- 
ment. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  vigorous  enterprise  of  this 
firm  that  the  "  full  surrender  and  unconditional  capit- 
ulation of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  D'Ulloa,"  was  first  made  known.  In  Wash- 
ington The  Sun  of  April  10,  1847,  caused  universal 
rejoicing  by  announcing  the  great  event  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  the  public.  The  Ledger,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, received  the  same  intelligence  from  the  same 
source,  and  the  two  newspapers  anticipated  all  others 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  great  victory. 

The  possession  of  such  important  information,  hours 
before  it  was  elsewhere  known  in  the  United  States, 
might  have  been  used  with  very  great  success  for 
pecuniary  advantages,  as  the  stock  market  responded 
to  every  particular  of  the  news  from  Mexico.  To 
have  anticipated  the  rise  in  prices  that  followed  the 
tidings  of  American  triumphs  could  have  been  easy  for 
any  member  of  the  firm  of  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons, 
and  would  have  very  much  more  than  reimbursed  them 
for  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  pony  express ;  but  they 
spurned  all  such  temptations.  Their  unvarying  prac- 
tice was  to  issue  bulletins  or  slip  synopses  of  the  mar- 
kets at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  receipt 
of  European  or  war  news,  and  place  them  before  the 
whole  public,  to  be  followed  with  "  extras"  containing 
all  the  information  received.  They  kept  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  advised  of  every  important  event 
transpiring  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  were  thus  instru- 
mental in  serving  the  whole  country  as  well  as  the 
readers  of  their  newspapers.  It  was  "  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz, 
arriving  by  our  express  on  the  very  day  appointed 
for  the  close  of  a  national  loan,  was  directly  favorable 
to  the  national  interest  in  the  final  negotiation."  The 
brilliant  victories  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  were 
first  announced  by  these  papers,  their  '*  ponies"  dis- 
tancing stages,  railroads,  steamboats,  and  magnetic 
telegraphs,  and  when  military  operations  approached 
the  city  of  Mexico,  those  pony  teams,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  the  great  excitement  prevailing  throughout 
the  country,  '*  came  flying  up  to  the  stopping-post 
with  the  most  thrilling  and  important  intelligence  yet 
received  from  the  seat  of  war  full  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  of  steamboats,  railroads,  and  even  telegraphs," 


and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  operations  of 
the  army  in  Mexico  these  pony  expresses  continued 
to  keep  the  newspapers  of  this  enterprising  firm  fully 
abreast  with  all  the  exciting  events  of  the  period  and 
far  in  advance  of  all  their  contemporaries.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  enterprise  "  carrier  pigeons"  were  utilized,  to 
the  number  of  between  four  and  five  hundred,  to  trans- 
mit news  from  foreign  steamers,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  a  synopsis  ot  the  President's  message 
was  brought  by  the  "  pigeon  express"  to  Baltimore 
immediately  after  delivery  to  the  Congress,  and  pub- 
lished in  extras  to  the  delight  and  surprise  of  the 
public.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  pigeon  express 
organized  in  this  country,  and  was  the  design  of  Mr. 
Abell  for  himself  and  his  partners. 

The  magnetic  telegraph  found  in  both  Mr.  Swain 
and  Mr.  Abell  zealous,  active,  and  contributing  friends. 
After  the  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  the  first 
constructed  in  the  country,  was  completed,  Mr.  Abell 
was  one  of  its  constant  patrons,  and  The  Sun  received 
the  first  Presidential  message  ever  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph, on  May  11, 1846,  which  appeared  in  its  issue  of 
the  next  day.  Mr.  Swain  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
friend  of  the  new  news-transmitter,  for  in  that  light 
he  looked  at  Morse's  invention.  He  took  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stock  in  the  original  telegraph  company 
which  was  allotted  to  Philadelphia ;  he  became  a  di- 
rector, and  was  president  of  the  company  for  several 
years,  during  which  he  introduced  many  reforms 
into  the  management  of  the  telegraph  offices  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  history  it  should 
be  added  here,  in  this  brief  history  of  an  enterprising 
firm,  that  the  telegraphic  copy  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage first  transmitted  to  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  was  reprinted  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris  side  by  side  with  the  authen- 
ticated transcript  of  the  original.  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  National  Intelligencer  said, — 

**  Professor  Morse  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  an 
account  of  the  recent  achievements  of  the  electrical 
telegraph,  with  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  contain- 
ing the  President's  message  on  the  Mexican  war,  as 
it  was  magically  transmitted  to  that  paper.  I  sent 
the  communication  to  Pouillet,  the  deputy  author  of 
the  report  heretofore  mentioned  to  you,  and  he  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  Arago,  who  submitted  their 
very  interesting  and  decisive  contents  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the 
Chamber,  on  the  18th  instant,  when  the  proposed 
appropriation  for  an  electrical  telegraph  from  this 
capital  to  the  Belgium  frontier  came  under  consider- 
ation, Berryer  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
periments of  the  new  system  were  incomplete;  that 
it  would  be  well  to  wait  for  the  full  trial  of  what  was 
undertaken  between  Paris  and  Bouen.  Arago  an- 
swered, '  The  experiment  was  consummated ;  in  the 
United  States  the  matter  is  settled  irresistibly.  I  re- 
ceived three  days  ago  The  Sun,  of  Baltimore,  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Morse,  one  of  the  most  honorable 
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mea  of  bu  conotiT,  and  here  it  the  Piwidenl'i  mea- 
lage,  printed  from  the  telq^aph  in  two  or  three 
honre.  The  mceBage  would  fill  four  coIdbkm  sf  the 
Afonitair.  It  could  not  bkre  been  copied  bj  the  mOHt 
rapid  peB^an  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  was  trans' 
mitted.  The  galvanic  fluid  travels  seventy  tboosand 
leagues  per  minute.'  The  appropriation  of  nearly  a 
half-million  of  francs  passed  with  only  a.  few  dissent- 
ing voices," 

Thus  this  enterprising  firm  of  newspaper  publiahere 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  contributed  their  influ- 
ence to  extend  the  tel^raph  across  France,  as  well  as 
^trough  tbeir  own  country.    And  even  the  short-lived 
Atlantic  Gable  of  1808  was  made  tributary  to  the 
enterprise  of  this  firm  by 
sendiog  a  special  dispatch 
ezclusivelj  to  their  news- 
papers, which  waa  the  fint 
news  tel^^am  from  Lon- 
don   over    the    Atlantic 
Cable  received  and  made 
public    in    Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

Hr.  Swain  was  the  mas- 
ter mind  in  conducting  the 
Ledga-jBBMT.  Abell  was  in 
TAeiSbn.  Fortwenty years 
Mr.  Swain  gave  uuremit- 
Idng  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Ledger; 
carefully  scanning  all  that 
entered  its  colomne,  and 
more  carefully  watching 
for  any  item  of  news  which 
appeared  in  another  news- 
paper without  being  in  the 
Ledger. 

He  was  early  in  perceiv- 
ing the  utility  of  the  &st 
type-revolving  cylinder 
printing- press  of  Hoe,  and 
the  first  press  of  this  de- 
scription used  by  any  news- 
paper in  this  country  was 

made  for  the  Ledger,  and  found,  on  trial,  to  be  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  was  speedily  duplicated.  It  is  question- 
able whether  Mr.  Swain  recurred  to  any  event  in  hie 
life  withsomuchprideaa  to  his  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  rotary  press. 

The  assistance  and  encouragement  given  by  Mr. 
Swain  to  the  efibris  to  manufiicture  printing-paper 
from  straw  were  of  great  importance  in  bringing  that 
substitute  for  raga  to  perfection.  It  is  a  matter  of 
positive  certainty  that  the  first  white  printing-paper 
made  from  straw  was  used  upon  the  Ledger,  and  that 
the  Messrs.  Nixon  owe  to  the  generous  assistance 
given  by  Mr.  Swain  their  final  success  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  straw  printing-paper.  His  strong,  practical 
mind  turned  naturally  to  machinery,  mechanics,  and 
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science,  and  to  their  pmctjeal  application  to  kia  own 
particular  bnaaew  he  devoted  much  time,  thought, 
and  study,  accomplishing  results  which  added  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  his  newspaper  machinery. 

Such  was  the  man  that  made  the  Ledger  great ;  but 
he  did  not  accomplish  his  end  without  many  diffical* 
ties  overcome,  many  obstacles  removed.     Some  of 
these  have  already  been  referred  to,  a  few  of  the 
others   must  be  rapidly  glanced    at.     The    Native 
American  movement  in  politics  was  attended  with 
mob  violence,  reenlting  in  the  deetructioo  of  property 
aud  the  loss  of  life.    The  Ledger  had  no  sympathy 
with  ostracism  in  any  place,  and  its  enlarged  idea  of 
American  citizenship  forbade  its  lending  its  immense 
influence  to  the  proscrip- 
tion of  men  for  religious 
conviction.  Acarefiilwri- 
t«r,  reviewing  the  course 
of  the  Ledger  during  those 
exciting   times   of  1844, 
says,  that  while  the  paper 
justly    condemned     "  the 
excesses   into  which  the 
mob  ran,  it  unbirly  ig- 
nored the  first  great  pro- 
vocation which  had  stirred 
up  so  much  ill-blood,"  but 
that  after  its  subscribers 
had  fallen  off  by  thou- 
sands, its  proprietors  "sud- 
denly became  aware  of  the 
'     ftct  that  a  great  outrage 
had  been  committed  upon 
the  Americans  in   Ken- 
sington, before  theystruck  * 
a  blow  in  return."    A  re- 
view of  the  files  of  the 
paper  at  that  time  does 
not  sustain  such  a  state- 
ment.     On    May   7th   it 
said,  "The  citizens  who 
composed     the     meeting 
were  assembled  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  come  to  a 
pretty  pass,  if,  availing  themselves  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  they  are  to  be  saeoiled  by  others  and 
their  lives  sacrificed  in  the  streets." 

The  destruction  of  St.  Michael's  Church  and  the 
Female  Seminary  and  8t.  Augustine's  CJhnrch  by  the 
mob,  called  out  the  Ledger  on  the  following  morning 
in  denunciation  of  the  rioters  in  the  following  vigor- 
ous language :  "  Are  our  liberties  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  rash  and  headlong  domination  of  mobs,  or  are 
we  to  fly  from  this  great  evil  to  the  leaser  one  of  a 
consolidated  military  police?"  And  afterward,  re- 
I  suming  its  old  argument,  that  "  prevention  is  better 
I  than  cure,"  it  again  urged  the  use  of  Aa/^carlridgea 
I  first,  and  blaok-oartridges  afterward,  as  the  only  effi- 
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cient  manner  of  dealing  with  and  dispersing  mobs ; 
that  "  in  subduing  a  mob  the  whole  secret  is  to  strike 
first  and  threaten  afterward."  This  article  created 
intense  excitement  among  the  Native  Americans,  and 
many  thousands  stopped  the  paper,  and  the  advertis- 
ing patronage  also  greatly  diminished.  But  the  Ledger 
was  not  to  be  swerved  from  its  high  and  honorable 
course  by  any  loss  of  patronage.  It  continued  to  de- 
mand that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  be  maintained, 
and  that  '^  church  burners"  and  those  '*  outlaws  who 
broke  up  the  meeting  at  Kensington"  be  sought  out 
and  punished.  Its  circulation  returned  in  larger  num- 
ben,  and  ite  advertisements  increased  in  volume  and 
value  far  beyond  what  they  had  been  before. 

The  Weekly  Ledger  was  begun  in  1887,  and  was 
afterward  The  United  States  and  The  Dollar  Newe- 
paper.  After  Mr.  Childs  purchased  the  Ledger  estab- 
lishment he  issued  the  weekly  under  the  name  of  The 
Home  Weekly  and  Hotaehold  Newspaper,  but  sold  it 
out  in  1867.  When  The  Dollar  Newspaper  was  estab- 
lished, in  1848,  Mr.  Simmons  gave  it  most  of  his 
attention,  returning  for  that  purpose  to  Philadelphia 
from  Baltimore,  to  which  latter  city  he  had  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Abell.  He  died  Dec.  9, 1855,  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  partners,  as  well  as  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  employ^  in  both  the 
Ledger  and  The  Sun,  whose  tributes  of  respect  for  his 
memory  were  most  touching  and  afiectionate.  He 
was  the  first  member  of  the  great  firm  to  pass  away. 
His  interest  was  purchased  by  the  surviving  partners, 
and  the  style  became,  on  April  16, 1861,  Swain  &  Abell. 

Col.  M.  Richards  Muckl6,  now  the  business  mana- 
ger of  the  Ledger,  relates  of  his  own  experience  in 
those  early  days  that  "  on  Saturday  morning  I  went 
to  the  office  and  presented  myself  to  that  prince  of 
good  fellows,  Mr.  Simmons.  He  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  called  me  his  boy ;  and  he  continued  to  call  me 
his  boy  until  he  vanished  from  this  earth  lo  occupy  a 
place  in  the  temple  above."  The  occasion  of  which 
Col.  Muckl6  writes  was  his  installation  in  the  service 
of  the  Ledger,  and  he  has  accompanied  the  paper 
from  its  earliest  location  to  its  permanent  home  at 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

William  L.  Drane,  another  of  the  most  efficient 
chiefs  of  departments  in  the  Ledger  establishment, 
antedated  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  as  a  publisher  of 
a  penny  paper.  His  paper,  the  Dcdly  Transcript,  was 
sold  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ledger  in  September, 
1836,  and  its  name  has  ever  since  been  published  as 
a  sub-title.  In  the  succeeding  May  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Ledger,  and  for  many  years  preced- 
ing his  death,  which  occurred  in  1881,  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  printing  department,  a  position  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  have  his  superior.  He 
was  a  native  of  Dranesville,  Va.,  and  learned  print- 
ing in  Washington,  on  the  Telegraph,  when  it  was 
owned  by  Duff  Green. 

The  firm  of  Swain  k,  Abell,  which  was  formed 
upon  the  dissolution  of  that  of  Swain,  Abell  &  Sim- 


mons, upon  the  death  of  A.  H.  Simmons,  continued 
the  publication  of  the  Ledger,  But  the  changes 
effected  by  the  war  between  the  States  were  not  with- 
out important  influence  upon  newspapers.  The  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  white  paper  and  of  labor  ren- 
dered the  publication  of  a  penny  paper  impossible, 
except  at  a  great  loss.  This  the  firm  met  and  ac- 
cepted to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  "Six  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
week"  was  an  antebellum  price,  which  would  no 
longer  purchase  the  white  paper.  An  increase  ot 
price  was  inevitable,  or  a  loss  far  greater  than  pru- 
dence and  sound  judgment  warranted.  This  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  paper  was  contrary  to  all 
the  ideas  upon  which  the  Ledger  had  grown  into 
power  and  influence.  The  proprietors  had  seen  the 
realization  of  their  hopes  in  a  penny  paper;  they  now 
recognized  its  failure  from  causes  which  they  could 
not  foresee.  To  abandon  the  fundamental  idea  upon 
which  their  two  newspapers  had  become  such  pre- 
eminent successes  was  more  than  they  could  encoun- 
ter. Unable  to  agree  to  raise  the  price  of  their  paper 
or  to  increase  the  charges  for  advertising,  to  prevent 
further  loss  they  determined  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
Ledger  establishment.  It  is  probable  that  this  deter- 
mination was  due  more  to  Mr.  Swain  than  to  Mr. 
Abell,  and  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  latter  to 
have  met  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  supervising 
the  two  newspapers,  they  would  both  have  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  Abell.  However  that  may  be,  the 
establishment  was  disposed  of  to  George  W.  Childs, 
the  present  owner.  The  sale  was  consummated  Dec, 
3, 1864. 

Mr.  Swain  survived  the  sale  of  the  Ledger  only  four 
years,  and  died  Feb.  16, 1868,  in  the  sixtieth  year  ot 
his  age.  Though  the  Ledger  is  his  proper  monument, 
as  well  as  biography,  yet  his  interest  in  The  Sun  re- 
mained after  the  sale  of  the  Ledger  and  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Abell  is  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  firm 
which  established  and  created  two  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  this  country.  In  a  ripe  old  age,  he  en- 
joys that  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  which'  a 
long  and  useful  life  merits.  His  hand  has  never  been 
missing  from  The  Sun;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet 
the  embarrassment  of  increase  of  price,  which  had  iur 
duced  the  sale  of  the  Ledger,  and  his  judgment  has 
been  sustained  by  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
has  followed  the  enlargements  of  the  paper  and  the 
increase  in  the  rates  of  advertisement.  He  has  kept 
The  Sun  abreast  of  every  change  which  the  publica- 
tion of  a  great  newspaper  demands.  Their  great  suc- 
cess shows  that  both  Mr.  Swain  and  Mr.  Abell  were 
men  of  remarkable  minds,  fitted  and  adapted  to  sup- 
plement each  other,  and  brought  together  just  as  the 
revolution  in  newspapers  was  beginning.  They  seized 
the  auspicious  moment,  and  compelled  fortune  to  be- 
come tributary  to  their  energy,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  courage. 

The  circulation  and  advertising  business  were  larger 
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ftt  the  date  of  the  sale  to  Mr.  Ghilds  than  ever  before, 
and  he  promptly  took  the  step  at  which  Meaere.  8wain 
&  Abell  had  hesitated.  On  Dec.  10, 1864,  he  increased 
the  price  of  the  Ledger  to  twelve  cents  per  week,  but 
after  a  trial  for  a  month  reduced  it  to  ten  cents.  The 
advertising  rates  were  also  advanced,  and  made  to 
correspond  with  the  value  of  the  immense  circulation 
of  the  paper.  Such  a  change  from  the  old  schedule 
of  prices,  of  course,  caused  a  temporary  decrease  of 
the  number  of  subscribers,  but  Mr.  Ghilds'  prescience 
conviuced  him  that  he  had  but  to  work  and  wait  for 
a  recovery  of  and  gain  upon  the  highest  figure  of  cir- 
culation to  which  the  Ledger  had  ever  attained.  He 
was  swift  to  introduce  new  elements  of  popularity  aod 
enterprise  into  the  paper,  and  in  January,  1870,  the 
average  daily  circulation  rose  to  seventy-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteeu,  which  has  been  main- 
tained and  increased  until,  at  the  present  writing,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Ledger  is  daily 
read  by  over  four  hundred  thousand  persons. 

Discarding  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  a 
newspaper  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "  common  carrier" 
of  information  for  the  people,  bound  to  print  anything 
as  an  advertisement  which  was  not  libelous  or  in- 
decent, Mr.  Ghilds  adopted  other  views.  While 
accepting  all  respousibility  for  the  editorial  and  news 
department,  he  carried  the  principle  into  the  adver- 
tisement columns  also,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
exclude  from  those  columns  all  that  might  appear  to 
him  objectionable  on  the  score  of  public  morals.  This 
determination  led  to  the  exclusion  of  a  very  large 
class  of  advertisements  which,  from  their  nature, 
would  pay  the  very  highest  prices,  and  caused  a  loss 
estimated  at  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  This  judgment  was  sustained  by  the  people, 
and  its  advanced  position  in  newspaper  publication 
was  recognized  as  an  earnestness  of  purpose  to  make 
the  Ledger  a  welcome  and  unexceptional  visitor  in 
every  family  where  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  young 
and  innocent  was  the  highest  consideration.  The 
new  rule  proved  its  wisdom  in  a  very  short  time,  for 
the  advertisements  increased  with  the  expanding  cir- 
culation, until  in  September,  1867,  an  enlargement  to 
eight  columns  became  necessary  and  was  made.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Ghilds  introduced  the  stereotyping 
process  and  other  mechanical  improvements  to  meet 
the  demand  upon  his  publishing  department,  so  that 
the  larger  edition  of  the  Ledger  could  be  delivered  at 
a  much  earlier  hour  than  before. 

Washington  L.  Lane,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Ledger,  died  Nov.  14,  1865.  In  its  tribute  to  his 
memory  the  Ledger  said, — 

**  He  ponaned  a  fine  aiiftlytlcal  miod  which,  matured  and  etrength- 
ened  by  eztenaiTe  reading  and  reflection,  and  coupled  with  a  retentlre 
memory  and  unueaal  equanimity  of  temper,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  arduooa  and  fteqnenUy  trying  dutiee  of  an  editor.  While  a  man  of 
▼ery  decided  ofrinlona,  erer  frank  and  open  in  their  ezpreeaion,  hie  calm 
and  diipanionate  manner  in  diecunlon  gare  to  hie  arguments  and  rea. 
Boning  a  coneerratlTe  tone  and  bearing  peenllarly  appropriate  to  one 
teaching  through  the  medium  of  a  popular  newq«per,  read  by  people 


of  all  cleiiw,  all  ages,  and  every  pursuit    He  probably  had  no  euperior 
for  the  podtfon  he  held  lo  long  and  filled  >o  well.** 

William  V.  McEean  has  been  editor-in-chief  and 
general  manager  of  the  I\ibUc  Ledger  since  Dec  3, 
1864.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Oct  15, 1820. 
Taught  to  read  by  his  mother  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  he  had  short  periods  of  tui- 
tion in  the  private  schools  of  the  day  until  he  went 
to  his  first  employment,  in  1838-^4,  and  at  private 
night-schools  after  that.  He  was  apprenticed,  in 
1886,  for  six  years  to  Bobb  &  Ecklin,  type-founders, 
served  out  his  time,  and  learned  the  whole  business, 
from  the  first  work  done  by  boys  in  the  diays  of  hand- 
mould  casting  to  the  business  of  the  counting-house. 
While  BO  employed  he  was  sent  out  as  counting- 
house  boy,  in  1836,  to  ascertain  from  references  given 
by  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  whether  these  subse- 
quently famous  founders  of  the  Public  Ledger  were 
responsible  for  a  small  order  of  ornamental  type. 

Always  given  to  reading  and  study,  he  joined  the 
Union  Library  Company  in  1889,  and  here  got  his 
best  reading  and  mental  training.  He  has  ever  since 
remained  a  member,  though  the  society  is  now  re- 
tired, and  regards  such  institutions  as  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  boys  and  young  men.  Still  of  that 
opinion,  he  is  a  member  and  has  been  manager  ot 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Moyamensing  Literary 
Institute,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Mercantile  Libraries,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society. 

The  Union  Library  Ck>mpany  was  one  of  the  popu- 
lar literary  societies  of  that  day.  It  was  progressive, 
became  aggressive  in  its  discussions,  and  very  promi- 
nent. It  secured  by  its  own  enterprise  mon^y  enough 
to  purchase  a  well-chosen  collection  of  standard  books 
by  the  best  modem  authors  in  history,  constitutional 
principles,  public  law,  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, natural  science,  and  classic  English  literature. 
Throwing  aside  all  the  conventional  and  hackneyed 
topics  so  much  affected  by  debating  societies,  it  went 
boldly  into  the  discussion  of  controverted  matters  in 
American  and  foreign  history,  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, citizenship,  naturalization,  current  public 
affairs,  political  economy,  physiology,  popular  rights 
and  duties,  hygiene,  and  kindred  topics.  It  chal- 
lenged other  societies  to  debates,  and  drew  larger  au- 
diences than  the  hall  could  accommodate.  Generally 
in  such  debates  and  encounters  Mr.  McEean  and  Fur^ 
man  Sheppard  were  regarded  as  the  champions  of 
their  society.  This  threw  them  both  somewhat  early 
into  politics  during  the  Native  American  excitement 
of  1843-44,  and  both,  with  Henry  A.  Gildea,  another 
Union  member,  were  vigorous  opponents  of  that  move- 
ment. This  society — ^as  what  mention  we  have  made 
of  it  will  suggest — had  a  strong  influence  on  the  whole 
of  Mr.  McKean's  after-life. 

In  1846  he  was  entered  as  a  law-student  under  the 
preceptorship  of  the  late  James  C.  Vandyke.    About 
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tiik  time  he  received  a  goyernment  appointment, 
which  he  held  about  four  years  (contributing  mean- 
while as  Tolunteer  newspaper  writer),  and  then  re- 
signed to  join  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  in  1850,  as  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Bennsyicanian,  This  connection 
continued  until  April,  1858,  when  Col.  Forney,  who 
was  then  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  requested  Mr.  McKean  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  the  chief  clerkship  and  the  charge  of 
the  large  amount  of  public  money  disbursed  by  the 
House.  This  position  he  held  until  February,  1856. 
Upon  going  out  of  the  chief  clerkship.  President 
Pierce  (unknown  to  him)  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office.  This  position  he 
resigned  in  a  few  months,  as  in  that  year  he  was  in- 
vited to  Wheatland  by  James  Buchanan,  and  went 
there  as  Mr.  Buchanan's  private  secretary,  pending 
the  Presidential  canvass.  While  there,  personal  and 
political  complications  among  Mr.  Buchanan's  party 
friends  began  to  show  themselves,  and  these  soon 
caused  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  be  quite 
embarrassing.  The  public  side  of  these  differences 
related  to  the  pro-slavery  and  free-soil  antagonism 
brought  about  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  The 
personal  difficulties  were  engendered  by  the  intense 
hostility  shown  by  some  Southern  men  to  Col.  For- 
ney's professional  desire  to  be  editor  of  the  Wcuhing' 
Urn  UmUm  and  public  printer.  As  Mr.  McKean  was 
in  a  confidential  position,  these  political  and  personal 
discussions  came  necessarily  to  his  notice,  and  as  he 
was  bound  to  maintain  Mr.  Buchanan's  confidence, 
he  had  to  become  reticent  on  all  such  matters  to  Col. 
Forney,  with  whom  he  had  previously  occupied  a 
similarly  close  and  confidential  position.  Between 
the  duty  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
reluctance  to  have  any  privity  with  the  proceedings 
of  Col.  Forney's  enemies,  on  the  other,  the  position 
of  private  secretary  became  exceedingly  awkward. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  McKean's  profound  respect  for 
Mr.  Buchanan,  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  finally,  but  very  reluctantly,  agreed  to,  pro* 
testing  that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  Mr. 
McKean  to  withdraw. 

Meanwhile  (and  again  unknown  to  himself)  he 
had  been  appointed  to  a  city  office.  This  and  another 
appointment  he  successively  gave  up,  and  in  1860 
returned  permanently  to  his  preferred  vocation  as 
editorial  writer.  He  was  leading  editor  of  the  In- 
qtdrer  from  April,  1860,  throughout  the  war,  to  Dec.  8, 
1864.  Until  the  November  election  of  1860  he  had 
been  voting  with  the  Democrats,  but  at  that  time  he 
became  convinced  that  party  should  be  subordinated 
to  higher  interests.  In  December  of  that  year,  and 
while  the  preparations  of  the  memorable  "peace 
meeting"  of  Dec  18, 1860,  were  going  on,  he  went  to 
Washington  to  learn  for  himself  what  would  satisfy 
the  Southern  leaders,  or  whether  they  were  bent  upon 
breaking  up  the  Union  at  all  hazards.  Dilring  this 
viflit  he  had  firee  and  full  conversations  with  John  C» 


Breckenridge  (then  Vice-President),  Senators  John 
Slidell,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and 
William  Bigler,  all  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends, 
and,  through  Governor  Bigler,  with  Senator  Chestnut, 
of  South  Carolina.  He  became  satisfied  by  the  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Slidell  that  the  controlling  Southern 
men  would  surely  carry  their  States  into  secession, 
and  from  what  was  said  to  him  by  Mr.  Hamlin  (Vice- 
President  elect),  that  secession  would  be  resisted  by 
force.  He  came  home  to  Philadelphia  in  full  belief 
that  the  "peace  meeting"  would  be  of  no  avail. 
War  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  so  wrote  to  the 
then  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  William  F.  Packer. 
Upon  expressing  the  same  opinion  to  one  of  his 
editorial  associates,  a  gallant  young  lawyer,  the  latter 
promptly  replied,  "  Then  I  will  go  into  military  drill." 
This  he  did  upon  the  word,  subsequently  raised  a 
company,  fought  through  the  war,  and  is  now  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  regular  army.  From  that 
time  Mr.  McKean  has  voted  independently  of  party, 
making  up  his  ballot  for  the  best  qualified  and  most  de- 
serving men,  just  as  the  Ledger  advises  all  others  to  do. 

On  the  8d  of  December,  1864,  Mr.  McKean,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Childs,  for  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously doing  book  and  editorial  work,  went  with 
him  to  the  Public  Ledger,  Since  then  he  has  been 
editor-in-chief  and  general  manager.  The  files  ot 
that  journal  tell  what  he  has  been  there  for  the  last 
twenty  yean.  In  nearly  all  the  movements  in  Phila- 
delphia during  that  time  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  to  advance  their  interests,  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  their  city  government,  Mr.  McKean 
has  had  large  part  as  adviser  and  counsel, — much 
larger  part  in  these  capacities  than  even  in  his  abun- 
dant work  as  editorial  writer.  He  is  peculiarly  one  of 
the  men  whom  people  seek  for  suggestion  and  counsel, 
and  whose  judgment  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  trust  as  impartial  and  sound.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  manner  of  persons,  from  the  humblest  in  station 
to  the  highest,  private  persons,  and  public  officers. 
The  influence  exercised  in  this  manner  has  gone  out 
quietly,  and  worked  its  way  for  private  and  public 
good  in  scores  and  hundreds  of  matters  in  which  but 
few  people  ever  knew  he  had  any  agency  at  all.  Such 
influence  has  taken  effect  in  the  enactment  of  whole- 
some laws,  in  the  choice  of  better  officials,  in  the 
adoption  of  sound  policy  by  public  men,  in  keeping 
families  firom  breaking  up,  and  in  saving  men  firom 
their  own  ruinous  appetites.  He  ias  had  many  ha- 
bitual drunkards  to  deal  with,  never  gave  up  the  be- 
lief that  they  could  be  got  to  go  right  some  time,  and 
never  failed  but  with  two.  It  is  a  cardinal  belief  ot 
his  that  there  is  a  good  side  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  man,  if  you  make  fair  search  for  it 

Among  the  many  matters  that  Mr,  McKean  has 
been  connected  with,  such  as  the  commission  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers'  families  during  the  war,  the  Sani- 
tary Fair,  the  early  struggles  for  municipal  reform, 
the  Chicago  Relief  Committee,  the  incipient  move- 
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ments  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  work  of  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  the  consultations  that 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  that  influenced  its  after-action, — although 
nearly  all  these  led  to  important  results, — none  of 
them,  he  says,  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  or- 
ganization of  the  children's  free  excursions  in  1872. 
During  the  three  years  while  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  more  than  sixty  thousand  persons  (infants, 
very  young  children,  and  their  mothers  or  other  care- 
takers) were  taken  to  Rockland,  in  the  park ;  furnished 
with  all  kinds  of  innocent  and  healthful  out-door 
amusements,  including  performances  by  the  lamented 
Signer  Blitz;  were  supplied  with  three  wholesome 
meals,  on  a  bill  of  fare  prescribed  by  a  medical  staff 
(with  copious  pure  milk  and  some  luxuries) ;  and  free 
transportation  from  and  to  their  homes.  The  plan 
for  these  excursions,  as  Mr.  McEean  organized  it  on 
the  first  day,  was  never  changed  during  their  six 
years'  continuance.  The  children  and  their  mothers 
had  every  summer  many  days  of  healthful  holiday, 
rest,  and  recreation  away  from  the  hot  and  unwhole- 
some back-streets  and  alleys.  These  days  were  bright 
spots  in  their  lives.  The  excursions  were  managed 
mainly  in  Mr.  McEean's  room  in  the  Ledger  office  for 
three  summers,  and  subsequently  by  Andrew  M. 
Spangler  with  great  zeal  and  executive  ability. 

We  have  referred  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  Mr. 
McEean's  career  by  the  Union  Library  Company. 
Next  to  this  he  reckons  the  contact  he  got  with  pub- 
lic affairs  and  public  men  by  reason  of  the  various 
offices  he  occupied  for  short  periods  under  the  city. 
State,  and  nation.  These  gave  him  insight  into  the 
machinery  for  conducting  public  business,  and  also 
into  the  true  dimensions  of  public  men,  big  and  little. 
Some  of  the  least  conspicuous  of  these  grow  larger 
upon  acquaintance,  and  some  of  the  prominent  shrivel 
up  when  you  get  close  to  them.  There  is  no  such  dis- 
enchanter  as  actual  personal  observation  of  "  states- 
men." But  along  with  personal  experience  in  official 
matters,  he  has  had  an  extensive  contact  with  the 
people  in  all  stations  of  life,  and  knows  them  well. 
He  has  touched  the  extremes  of  the  social  fabric, — the 
very  poorest  and  humblest,  and  the  richest  and  highest. 
He  has  left  the  midnight  dining-table  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  go  to  dinner  the  next  day,  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon^  with  a  laboring  miner  in  the  coal 
region,  who,  in  his  way,  was  peer  of  the  President. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  Ledger  Mr.  McEean  has  a 
carefully-considered  system  of  editorial  ethics,  about 
which  Mr.  Childs  and  himself  are  in  thorough  accord. 
Some  of  his  maxims  are  inserted  here,  not  all : 

Always  deal  fairly  and  frankly  with  the  public. 

A  newspaper  to  be  trusted  and  respected  must  give 
trustworthy  information  and  counsel.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  mislead  the  people. 

Understate  your  case  rather  than  overstate  it. 

Have  a  sure  voucher  for  every  statement,  especially 
for  censure. 


There  is  a  wide  gap  between  aocuaation  of  crime 
and  actual  guilt. 

Deal  gently  with  weak  and  helpless  offenders. 

Before  making  up  judgment  take  care  to  understand 
both  sides,  and  remember  there  are  at  least  two  sides. 
If  you  attempt  to  decide,  you  are  bound  to  know 
both. 

Do  not  say  you  know  when  you  have  only  heard. 

Never  proceed  on  mere  hearsay.  Rumor  is  only  an 
index  to  be  followed  by  inquiry. 

Take  great  care  to  be  right.  Better  be  right  than 
quickest  with  ''  the  news,"  which  is  often  false.  It  is 
bad  to  be  late,  but  worse  to  be  wrong. 

Go  to  first  hands  and  original  sources  for  informa- 
tion ;  if  you  cannot,  then  get  as  near  as  you  can. 

It  is  the  reporter's  office  to  chronicle  events,  to  col- 
lect facts ;  comments  on  the  facts  are  reserved  for  the 
editor. 

Let  the  facts  and  reasoning  tell  the  story  rather 
than  rhetorical  flourish. 

Don't  be  too  positive.  Remember  always  it  is 
possible  you  may  err. 

All  persons  have  equal  rights  in  the  court  of  con* 
science,  as  well  as  in  courts  of  law. 

Never  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  popular  excitement. 

There  is  nothing  more  demoralizing  in  public  affairs 
than  habitual  disr^ard  of  law. 

Uphold  the  authorities  in  maintaining  public  order. 
Rectify  wrongs  through  the  law. 

If  the  law  is  defective,  better  mend  it  than  break  it. 

Nearly  always  there  is  law  enough.  It  is  the  failure 
to  enforce  it  that  makes  most  mischief. 

There  is  no  need,  and  therefore  no  excuse,  for  mob 
law  in  American  communities. 

Numerous  as  bad  men  may  be,  remember  they  are 
but  few  compared  with  the  millions  of  the  people. 

The  public  welfare  has  higher  claims  than  any 
party  cry. 

Grace  and  purity  of  style  are  always  desirable ;  but 
never  allow  rhetoric  to  displace  clear,  direct,  forcible 
expression. 

Plain  words  are  essential  for  unlearned  people,  and 
these  are  just  as  plain  to  the  most  accomplished. 

This  sketch  has  a  fitting  close  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  note  received  when  Mr.  McEean  was  first 
asked  for  materials  on  which  to  write  it.    He  said, — 

"  I  desire  no  larger  biography  than  this :  '  He  has 
been  editor-in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  PuhUc  Led- 
ger for  twenty  years,  striving  to  do  his  responsible 
work  for  the  public  with  conscience  and  common 
sense,  honest  purpose  and  clean  hands.' " 

The  care  which  watches  over  the  smallest  and  most 
unimportant  news  item  that  appears  in  the  Ledger^ 
guards  against  rash  and  exaggerated  statements,  until 
the  paper  has  acquired  that  character  for  reliabili^ 
and  truth  which  is  equaled  by  but  few,  and  surpassed 
by  no  other  paper  in  the  country.  This  vigilance  has 
watched  the  vague  and  uncertain  early  reports  of  elec- 
tions, carefully  sifUng  the  improbable,  and  publishing 
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only  those  which  will  be  sustained  by  later  and  more 
correct  information,  until  the  Ledger^ 9  returns  of  elec- 
tions almost  always  prove  correct.  Even  during  the 
civil  war  the  Ledger ^  while  consistently  and  positively 
sustaining  and  supporting  the  government,  avoided 
the  many  temptations  to  become  sensational,  and  since 
the  conflict  ceased,  its  potent  influence  has  been  steadily 
exerted  for  the  re-establishment  of  substantial  peace 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  good  feeling 
between  the  sections.  Amid  the  wild  excitement 
which  followed  the  horrible  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  Ledger^  calm  and  unexcited,  strongly  and 
effectively  protested  against  all  secrecy  in  the  trial, 
and  for  its  outspoken  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land 
was  loudly  assailed  by  some  of  its  contemporaries  for 
disloyalty. 

Every  improvement  which  would  tend  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  or  to  extend  its  area,  has  found  in 
the  Ledger  its  strongest  and  most  persistent  advocate. 
The  consolidation  of  the  city  and  districts,  the  intro- 
duction and  extending  of  the  lines  of  street  railways, 
the  change  from  the  old  hand-engines,  and  the  '*  b'hoys 
that  run  with  the  machine,''  to  the  steam  fire-engine, 
with  its  greater  expedition  and  security,  have  all  been 
sustained  and  promoted  by  the  Ledger,  The  free 
bridges  across  the  Schuylkill,  the  large  and  beautiiul 
park,  and  the  Centennial  Exposition,  all  owe  much 
of  their  success  to  unvarying  advocacy  by  this  great 
newspaper. 

When  the  Ledger  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Childs,  it 
was  established  on  the  firm  basis  of  popular  support 
and  confidence,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  that 
attended  its  founders  for  many  years.  The  Ledger 
waa  a  success  beyond  a  peradventure.  It  was  coining 
money,  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  reaping  the  harvest  of  many  years'  planting. 
Mr.  Ohilds  kept  the  Ledger  true  to  the  course  laid  out 
by  its  founders,  and  without  varying  materially  from 
that  course,  opened  new  features  of  attractiveness, 
introdnced  improved  machinery,  and  finally  trans- 
planted the  whole  establishment  to  the  most  com- 
plete, perfect,  and  beautifril  building  in  the  United 
States  for  newspaper  purposes.  The  Howell  building 
and  several  adjoining  lots  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets  were  purchased,  and  on 
May  1, 1866,  work  was  commenced,  and  the  building 
was  formally  opened  June  26, 1867.  Ample  in  pro- 
portion, and  furnished  with  elegant  completeness,  its 
brown-stone  fronts  on  the  two  streets  are  not  excelled 
in  stateliness  and  beauty  by  any  newspaper  estab- 
lishment in  Philadelphia. 

Qeorge  W.  Childs  was  born  in  Baltimore,  May  12, 
1829,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the  United 
States  navy,  but  after  spending  fifteen  months  in  the 
service  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  em- 
ployment in  a  book-store  became  the  open  door  to 
his  almost  phenomenal  success  as  a  publisher  and 
man  of  letters.  The  late  John  W.  Forney  well  said 
of  him  that  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia  his  only 
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wealth  was  "industry,  perseverance,  and  a  stout 
heart,  and  with  these  resistless  weapons  he  fought 
his  way  through  inconceivable  obstacles,  until  he  has 
become  the  living  illustration  of  that  noble  charac- 
teristic so  rare  among  men  of  influence — ^the  accu- 
mulation of  riches,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  to  make 
others  happy  during  and  afler  his  life."  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Childs  had  reached  his  majority,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  publishing-house  of  Childs  &  Peterson,  and 
his  energy  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
advanced  Mr.  Peterson's  compilation  entitled  "Fa- 
miliar Science,"  to  a  sale  of  two  hundred  thousand 
copies.  He  issued  in  superb  style  Dr.  Kane's  narra- 
tive of  his  Arctic  expedition,  and  paid  to  the  author 
a  profit  of  seventy  thousand  dollars;  and  he  pub- 
lished to  so  much  advantage  Governor  Brownlow's 
"Debates  on  Slavery" and  "Sketches  of  Secession" 
that  he  was  able  to  pay  to  the  famous  Tennessean 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash.  The  publica- 
tion of  Allibone's  "  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  in  which 
Mr.  Childs  was  chiefly  concerned,  drew  from  the  au- 
thor the  acknowledgment  that  "  to  George  William 
Childs,  the  original  publisher  of  this  volume,  who 
has  greatly  furthered  my  labors  by  his  enterprise  and 
zealous  and  intelligent  interest,  I  dedicate  the  fruits 
of  many  years  of  anxious  research  and  conscientious 
toil." 

In  1860,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Peterson  from 
the  firm,  Mr.  Childs  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  which  endured  but  a  year,  when  he  re- 
sumed business  for  himself.  In  1863  he  purchased 
the  Fublishert^  Circular,  and  by  remodeling  it  and 
changing  its  name  to  the  American  Literary  Oazette 
and  Publishert^  Circular ,  he  made  it  indispensable  to 
the  trade.  He  also  acquired  the  American  Almanac , 
and  renaming  it  the  National  Almanac,  conducted  it 
with  such  marked  judgment  that  in  two  years  it 
reached  an  annual  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 
After  he  had  bought  the  Ledger  he  gave  his  name  as 
security  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  George 
P.  Putnam,  the  New  York  publisher,  who  was  then  in 
some  difficulty,  and  in  thanking  him,  Mr.  Putnam 
wrote  of  his  newspaper  undertaking  that  "  such  an 
enterprise  as  would  positively  frighten  most  of  us  timid 
and  slow-moving  old  fogies,  you,  in  your  shrewd  energy 
and  wide-awake  sagacity,  enter  upon  us  as  a  positive. 
You  wave  your  magic  wand,  and  lo  I  palaces  rise,  and 
the  genii  of  steam  and  lightning  send  forth  from  their 
subterranean  cells  and  lofty  attics  thousands  of  daily 
messages  over  the  continent ;  and  fortune  follows  de- 
servedly, because  you  regulate  all  these  powers  on 
liberal  principles  of  justice  and  truth."  It  is  difficult 
to  select  the  most  prominent  instances  of  congratula- 
tions that  have  been  showered  upon  Mr.  Childs  since 
he  has  owned  and  conducted  the  Ledger,  but  one  occa- 
sion that  must  not  be  omitted  was  the  dinner  given  to 
the  employes  in  the  new  building  on  July  4, 1867. 
The  managing  editor,  W.  V.  McKean,  then  said  that 
"  the  carriers,  although  they  do  not  make  the  highest 
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wages,  have  among  them  the  thriftiest  of  the  em- 
ploy^, and  the  aggregate  value  of  their  Ledger  routes 
would  sell  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as  readily  as 
government  securities  for  a  sum  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  probably 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars/'  It  was  not  a  great 
while  subsequently  that  Mr.  Childs  made  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Typographical  Society  the  gift  of  the  Printers' 
Cemetery,  and  the  late  Judge  Ellis  Lewis,  formerly 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who  delivered  the  dedi- 
cation address,  said  that  Mr.  Childs  "  has  planted  him- 
self in  the  human  heart,  and  he  will  have  his  habita- 
tion there  while  man  shall  live  upon  the  earth." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evangelic  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Childs,  where 
private  hospitality  keeps  even  pace  with  public  be- 
nevolence. He  says,  "  Of  all  the  private  houses  in 
this  country  which  have  acquired  a  wide  reputation 
for  hospitality,  none  is  better  known  than  that  of  Mr. 
Q«orge  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  ample 
wealth,  a  large  and  beautiful  house,  and  lives  in  a 
great  city,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  excellent 
society,  from  its  position,  midway  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  is  a  place  of  passage  for  thousands 
coming  and  going."  It  was  in  this  house  that  he 
entertained  that  remarkable  gathering  of  distin- 
guished and  notable  persons,  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th  of  May,  1876,  when  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  formally  opened. 

On  that  occasion  there  were  present  President 
Grant,  with  his  wife ;  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet, 
with  their  wives;  the  chief  justice  and  associate  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  wives;  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil; 
the  diplomatic  and  other  representatives  of  Oreat 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  other 
powers  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  Governors  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  with  their  staff-officers;  leading  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; Gens.  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Hancock,  Mc- 
Dowell; Admirals  Porter,  Rowan,  Scott,  Lardner, 
Turner,  Jenkins,  Alden ;  Centennial  judges  and  com- 
missioners from  foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States;  famous  military  and  naval  officers,  eminent 
judges,  leading  lawyers,  prominent  divines,  presidents 
of  colleges,  authors,  journalists,  artists ;  in  fact,  men 
famous  in  every  branch  of  professional  and  private 
life.  And  this  instance,  except  in  the  remarkable 
comprehensiveness  of  its  scope  as  to  the  guests,  merely 
illustrates  the  rule  in  Mr.  Childs'  social  life.  Scarcely 
a  prominent  visitor  from  abroad  arrives  in  this  country 
who  is  not  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Childs,  and  entertained  by  him.  Compare  such 
generous  courtesy  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
aristocracy,  wealth,  and  intelligence  with  the  refine- 
ment of  delicate  appreciation  which  induced  Mr. 


Childs,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Centennial,  to 
furnish  with  the  means  to  visit  the  great  fair  not  only 
numbers  of  poor  women  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
seen  it,  but  also  as  many  as  two  thousand  children, 
who,  through  his  liberality,  were  sent  happy-hearted  to 
the  wonderful  exhibition  at  Fairmount,  and  furnished 
with  a  good  dinner  while  enjoying  the  show.  Chil- 
dren of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Church 
Home,  and  those  of  other  public  institutions  of  the 
city  were  thus  favored,  and  in  the  case  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  quality  of  his 
thoughtfulness  that  he  made  a  special  request  that  its 
inmates  should  be  permitted  to  lay  ofi^  the  uniform, 
which  is  their  badge,  while  visiting  the  exposition, 
and  wear  new  suits,  to  be  supplied  and  paid  for  by 
him. 

Mr.    Childs   has   placed   in  Westminster  Abbey 
London,  a  memorial  window,  in  honor  of  the  poe 
George  Herbert  and  William  Cowper,  to  which  De 
Stanley  made  a  most  eloquent  reference  in  a  serr 
preached  in  St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Chr 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  29,  1878.    Another  testimon 
which  Mr.  Childs  may  well  be  proud  is  that  wh 
addressed  to  him  as  Honorary  Commissioner 
United  Kingdom,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmo 
Gordon,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  ackno* 
the  valuable   assistance   rendered   by  hin 
Majesty's  Commissioners  to  the  Centennii 
tlon.    Col.  Forney  bears  witness  to  the  se 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  Mr.  Childs  is 
by  saying  that,  "  When  I  carried  letters 
Europe,  in  1867,  his  name  was  a  talismf 
pleasant  to  see  how  a  nobleman  like 
Buckingham  honored  the  indorsement  r 
who,  thirty  years  before,  was  a  poor  b 

There  is  another  feature  in  Mr.  Childs'  en... 
which  illustrates  very  strikingly  both  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  the  man.  Having  lived  all  his  life  among 
books,  and  in  familiar  association  with  authors,  his 
library  is  both  a  curiosity  and  an  illustration.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  many  other  private  collections,  and  yet 
it  contains  literary  and  epistolary  treasures  which  all 
the  libraries  of  the  world  could  not  supply.  F.  W. 
Robinson,  in  his  "  Private  Libraries  of  Philadelphia," 
has  devoted  forty-eight  pages  to  the  description  of 
that  of  Mr.  Childs.  We  can  only  condense  that 
description,  and  give  some  few  of  the  most  striking 
and  peculiar  features.  The  original  sermon  of  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather,  indorsed  as  genuine  by  Rev.  William 
B.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  reposes  in  a  beautiful  cabinet 
between  the  windows,  and  is  a  little  18mo  of  eight 
pages,  bearing  date  of  May  17, 1708.  .  A  copy  of  the 
poetical  works  of  Leigh  Hunt,  a  Moxon  edition  of 
1844,  and  which  came  direct  to  Mr.  Childs  from 
Dickens'  library,  has  the  precious  indorsement,  to 
''Charles  Dickens,  from  his  constant  admirer  and 
obliged  friend,  Leigh  Hunt."  With  this  is  a  copy  of 
Hood's  ''Comic  Annual"  for  1842,  in  which  is  in- 
scribed, in  Hood's  own  handwriting,  the  halfjocose, 
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half-pathetlc  veraes  of  farewell  to  Dickens,  when  the 
novelist  started  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
"Alnwick  Castle  and  other  Poems/'  in  a  beautiful 
octavo  edition,  are  dedicated,  in  the  poet's  hand,  to 
"  Charles  Dickens,  Esquire,  from  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  New  York,  North 
America,  6th  June,  1842."  Another  treasure  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  "  Con- 
sular Experiences,"  containing  thirty-seven  pages  in 
the  author's  script  throughout,  with  his  signature  at 
the  end,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  pages, 
its  clear  sheets,  and  freedom  from  alteration  and 
erasures.  With  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter"  is  Hawthorne's  autograph  letter  to 
Mr.  Childs,  wherein  the  author  states  that  the  novel 
"  is  thus  far  founded  on  fact ;  that  such  a  symbol  was 
actually  worn  by  at  least  one  woman  in  the  early  times 
of  New  England." 

Among  other  relics  of  Hawthorne  is  the  original  letter 
from  Franklin  Pierce  to  James  T.  Fields,  announcing 
the  death  of  the  poet  and  the  impressions  it  made  upon 
the  ex-President.  A  manuscript  of  sixteen  pages  of  the 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  is  accompanied  by  the  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Bryant  instructs  Mr.  Childs  in  regard  to  the  proofs. 
There  is  also  the  manuscript  of  James  Bussell  Lowell's 
June  idyl,  *'  Under  the  Willows,"  signed  "  J.  B.  L." 
Another  original  manuscript  is  that  of  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  "  Life  of  Captain  Bichard  Somers," 
twenty-one  pages  folio,  bound  with  the  text,  as  pub- 
lished in  Qrdham^s  Magazine,  October,  1847,  presented 
by  Bufus  W.  Griswold  to  Dr.  Balmanno,  with  his 
autograph  attestation.  This  volume  contains  ten  au- 
tograph letters  from  Cooper  to  his  counsel,  J.  P.  D. 
Ogden,  concerning  his  lawsuit,  in  1830-40,  against  J. 
Watson  Webb  and  others  for  libel.  Mr.  Childs  is, 
moreover,  the  possessor  of  the  manuscript  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe's  wierd  and  thrilling  tale  of  "  The  Mur- 
ders in  the  Bue  Morgue,"  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  liberality  that  the  monument  to  Poe  was 
erected  in  Baltimore,  as  he  volunteered  to  pay  all  the 
expenses,  and  did  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the 
money.  Side  by  side  with  these  rare  mementos  of 
dead  and  gone  poets  is  to  be  found  the  original  man- 
uscript draft  of  President  Grant's  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  on  May  10, 1876. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  scripts 
is  the  original  manuscript  of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend," 
presented  by  Mr.  Dickens  to  Mr.  Childs,  who  had  it 
bound  in  two  large  quarto  volumes.  Outside  of  those 
in  the  Kensington  Museum,  it  is  the  only  complete 
manuscript  in  existence  of  any  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
novels.  Bearing  date  of  **  Thursday,  Fourth  Janu- 
ary, 1866,"  it  is  signed  at  the  head  of  the  sheet, 
"  Charles  Dickens,"  after  which  comes  the  skeleton 
of  the  story.  In  the  first  volume  is  inserted  Mr. 
•  Dickens'  letter  of  Nov.  4,  1868,  to  Mr.  Childs,  in- 
viting him  to  visit  Gad's  Hill.  The  envelope  is  itself 
a  treasure  which  many  collectors  would  esteem  most 


highly.  It  is  directed  "  George  W.  Childs,  Esquire, 
Langham  Hotel,  Begent  Street,  London,  West,"  and 
contains  in  the  comer  the  autograph  of  CharleB 
Dickens.  In  Murray's  fine  six- volume  edition  of 
Byron's  works  is  the  inscription  from  the  publisher, 
"  To  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  testimony 
of  kind  remembrance  from  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  London." 

The  manuscript  of  "  Cloudesley,"  a  novel  by  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  written  on  old  parchment  paper,  upon 
both  sides  of  the  sheet,  lies  alongside  of  the  manu- 
script of  "  Hertha,"  by  Frederika  Bremer,  translated 
by  Mary  Howitt.  Harriet  Martineau's  "Betrospect 
of  Western  Travel,"  four  volumes  in  manuscript,  ih 
also  among  this  collection,  as  well  as  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  *'  Habitations  of  our  Kings,"  by 
the  poet  Gray. 

The  smallest  book  ever  printed,  a  128mo,  is  '*  La 
Divina  Commedia  di  Dante,  edizione  Illustrata  da 
30  Fotograffe  tolte  da  disegni  di  Scara  muzza,  Mi- 
lano,  Ulrico  Hoepli,"  1879,  containing  the  whole  of 
Dante's  comedy,  with  clear,  excellent  illustrations. 
The  manuscript  of  "  The  Cow  Chase,"  by  M^.  Andr^, 
is  not  the  least  curious  among  this  interesting  collec- 
tion. 

A  book  that  has  no  duplicate,  ''A  Collection  of 
Autographs  made  by  a  Scrivener,"  W.  G.  Latham, 
a  lawyer  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  very  remarkable 
work.  Mr.  Latham  was  by  profession  a  notary 
public,  and  had  access  to  many  original  documents, 
from  which  he  made  copies  of  signatures,  and  was 
thus  employed  for  twenty-five  years.  Every  auto- 
graph in  the  volume  was  copied  by  Mr.  Latham,  of 
which  there  are  about  four  thousand,  embracing 
distinguished  Americans  of  all  professions,  British 
authors  from  before  Shakespeare  until  within  a  few 
years,  a  complete  list  of  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Washington  and  his  generals.  Napo- 
leon and  leading  men  of  his  time  and  nation,  royalty, 
nobility,  military  and  naval  celebrities,  men  re- 
nowned in  authorship,  in  medicine,  theology,  natural 
history,  and  science  of  Europe  for  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. A  brief  biographical  sketch  accompanies  each 
signature. 

The  "  Hall  Collection"  of  letters,  manuscripts,  and 
sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  people  of  the  last  fifly 
years,  received  by  Anna  Maria  Hall  and  her  husband, 
S.  C.  Hall,  are  among  Mr.  Childs'  collection,  as  well 
as  the  album  formerly  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hall.  The 
Halls  conducted  the  London  Art  Joumai,  and  among 
these  letters  are  names  known  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  with  many  accompanying  origi- 
nal verses  or  bright  sayings,  as  well  as  sketches  by 
well-known  hands,  sometimes  in  water-colors,  some- 
times in  sepia,  sometimes  in  ink.  There  are  letters 
from  Charles  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mary 
Somerville,  Miss  Mitford,  Harriet  Martineau,  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper,  Bobert  Chambers,  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Frederika  Bremer,  Samuel  Lover,  Wilkie  Collins, 
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William  Wordsworth,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Amelia  Opie, 
Bobert  Southey,  L.  H.  Sigoumey,  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,  E.  B.  Browning  (from  Rome),  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Robert  Bums,  Grace  Aguilar,  and  many  others.  Wil- 
liam Kennedy  has  a  "  MooriBh  Melody ;"  T.  Crofton 
Croker  has  a  sketch  in  sepia ;  Tom  Moore  has  lines 
of  remembrance,  and  a  sketch  of  Sloperton  Cottage ; 
there  is  also  a  page  of  manuscript  from  one  of  his 
stories,  written  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  signed  with 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  signature.  Under  this  he 
has  written,  "Countersigned,  Boz.''  An  interesting 
sepia  sketch  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  library  appears; 
and  following  it  is  "The  Cross,"  a  poem  by  Jane 
Porter.  Thomas  Hood  has  written  a  verse  of  his 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  Thomas  Hood  the  younger 
presents  the  lines  beginning  "Work,  work,  work." 
There  is  "  A  Prayer"  by  Hannah  More ;  and  Barry 
Cornwall  comes  soon  after  with  "  A  Conceit."  Leigh 
Hunt  writes  nearly  a  page  of  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  and 
Caroline  Norton  has  "  A  Blind  Man's  Bride."  Two 
neat  charades  must  not  be  overlooked,  under  which  is 
to  be  seen  the  signature  of  Theodore  Hook.  The 
"  Tom  Moore  Bible"  came  also  from  Mrs.  Hall,  ac- 
companied with  a  presentation  letter  to  Mr.  Childs, 
and  some  other  features  of  the  collection  may  be  thus 
catalogued : 

The  "  Black  Book  of  Taymouth,"  presented  to  Mr. 
Childs  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  last  of  the 
Plantaganets ;  "  The  Need  of  Two  Loves,"  an  original 
manuscript  of  N.  P.  Willis ;  an  original  copy  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  Armenian,  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London ;  a  two- volume  quarto  edition 
of  Thompson's  works,  published  in  London  between 
1780  and  1786;  an  autograph  manuscript  of  "The 
Italian  Bible ;"  an  original  tragedy,  by  John  Howard 
Payne,  written  for  Charlotte  Cushman ;  a  large  folio 
containing  the  portrait  of  every  President  of  the 
United  St  at  A,  from  George  Washington  to  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  with  an  autograph  letter  with  each  por- 
trait; Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke's  "Complete  Con- 
cordance to  Shakespeare,"  containing  a  selection  of 
fifty  closely -written  pages  of  the  original  manu- 
script; and  the  original  of  Bulwer's  "Pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine"  and  "Godolphin,"  which  have  been 
splendidly  mounted  upon  large  pages,  arranged  in  a 
form  wortiiy  of  their  author,  and  bound  in  red  Levant 
morocco,  richly  gilt.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  also 
presented  to  Mr.  Childs  the  "  Cabinet  of  the  Earls  of 
Derby,"  a  rich  and  handsome  privately-published  vol- 
ume of  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, Duke  of  Marlborough,  Earl  of  Malmesbnry, 
D'Israeli,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  and  the  other  members. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  sketch,  has  only  noticed  cer- 
tain special  features  of  this  remarkable  collection. 
It  is  a  treasure-house  of  rare  and  valuable  mementos 
of  men  that  have  passed  away,  and  illustrates  the 
character  of  Mr.  Childs  as  a  preserver  of  those  pre- 
cious reminders  of  the  great  and  good  which  are 


liable  to  be  lost.  As  he  rescued  the  Ledger  from 
decay  and  ruin,  and  brought  it  back  to  greater  power 
and  influence,  as  he  built  for  Philadelphia  its  hand- 
somest private  business  house,  so  in  his  library  he 
has  preserved  those  valuable  souvenirs  of  another  as 
well  as  of  the  present  age,  and  in  all  has  improved 
their  usefulness  by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
has  preserved  them.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  Mr. 
Childs  "that  his  exalted  position  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow-men  is  explicable  on  no  other  hypothe- 
sis save  that  of  the  transcendent  excellence  of  his 
heart.  Other  men  have  had  his  sagacity,  his  unflag- 
ging industry,  his  business  ability,  his  enterprise,  his 
sleepless  vigilance,  but  in  no  one  else  do  we  observe 
in  the  same  impressive  combination  the  complement- 
ary qualities  of  which  we  have  spoken.  His  name 
evokes  spontaneously,  in  a  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  a  degree  of  gratitude  which  it  requires 
a  personal  acquaintance  to  understand." 

The  Salmagundi  and  HewB  of  the  Day,  a  bi- 
weekly illustrated  journal,  devoted  to  "satire,  criti- 
cism, humor,  and  wit,"  was  first  issued  Jan.  2,  1836, 
by  Charles  Alexander,  the  publisher  of  the  Vade  Me- 
cum,  at  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Franklin  Place. 
The  Salmagundi  was  published  at  two  dollars  per  an- 
num. It  was  a  lively,  vigorous  sheet,  but  was  not 
long-lived. 

Everybody's  Album,  "a  monthly  magazine  of  hu- 
morous tales,  essays,  anecdotes,  and  facetiie,"  was 
issued  for  the  first  time  on  July  1, 1886.  It  was  em-  ' 
bellished  with  numerous  grotesque  and  amusing  en- 
gravings. Each  number  comprised  seventy-two  large 
octavo  pages.  It  was  published  at  three  dollars  per 
annum,  by  Charles  Alexander,  at  the  Athenian 
Buildings,  Franklin  Place. 

The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Hews,  a  weekly 
journal,  was  first  issued  on  July  2,  1836,  Messn. 
Louis  A.  Godey,  Joseph  C.  Neal,  and  Morton  Mc- 
Michael  being  its  originators. 

The  Botanical  Sentinel,  of  Aug.  5,  1836,  thus  com- 
ments upon  the  new  periodical : 

"  Tbs  Philadelphia  Satuhoat  Nbvb.— Tbe  abore  la  a  title  of  a  new 
paper  which  has  recently  appeared  In  this  city,  and  la  ander  the  editorial 
managementof  MeesTt.  Jooeph  G.  Neal  and  Morton  HcHlchaei,  two  gen- 
tlemen well  known  In  thie  community  for  their  rlgorone  poweri  in 
wielding  the  pen.  For  the  sketching  of  character,  drawing  hnmorotu 
dialogue*,  and  portraying  eccentrica,  Mr.  Neal  lies  not  hia  loperlor. 
Of  Mr.  McMlchael,  it  may  be  eaid  he  affords  a  itrlklng  exception  to  the 
attribute!  which  from  time  Immemorial  bare  dlatingalahed  aldermen. 
He  ii  neither  fnt  nor  stupid :  on  the  contrary,  he  can  with  ease  paas 
through  any  door  of  ordinary  dimensions ;  and,  as  to  his  intellect,  it  Is 
of  the  first  order.  In  happy  retort,  sarcastic  reply,  and  oaustio  expoel- 
tion,  he  Is  not  surpassed  by  any  writer  within  the  drdeof  our  aeqnalnt- 
ance,  and  we  confidently  predict,  with  two  suoh  able  lndi>ldoala  at  the 
head  of  the  A'etos,  that  it  will  impldly  adrance  In  public  &iror.'* 

The  Saturday  Nev)8  was  published  by  L.  A.  GKxley 
&  Co.,  at  No.  100  Walnut  Street,  at  two  dollars  per 
annum,  and  printed  on  a  large  folio  sheet.  Managed 
as  it  was  by  three  men  of  such  ability  and  enterprise, 
it  is  but  natural  that  The  Saturday  News  soon  became 
a  successful  venture.    Before  issuing  the  first  number 
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of  7%«  Saturday  New9  the  proprietore  had  bought  out 
Alexander's  Vade  Afecutn.  The  News  eventually 
became  merged  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  Hational  Atlas  and  Sunday  Morning  Mail 
was  started  in  Philadelphia  on  July  31,  1836,  by 
Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  No.  36  Carter's  Alley.  Its 
purpose  was  set  forth  in  the  following  language: 

**  We  trnit  it  will  not  proTe  the  lea  accepteble  for  being  %  Svokdan 
▼iaitor, — M  Sandny  cslle,  Sanday  dinners,  and  Sunday  promenadee  are 
now  OTerywhere  tn  rc^ne.  In  order,  bowerer,  to  dlMrm  the  prrjudloei 
which  might  neTertheleie  be  brought  to  bear  against  our  enterprise, 
we  desire  to  eUte  that  the  Amdoy  AOom  will  be  the  work  of  Battrdag 
night  alwayt,  leairing  as  on  the  following  day  with  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  lay  It  upon  the  tablee  of  those  who  may  hare  no  objection  to 
read  on  the  Sabbath.  .  .  .  New  York  la  not  without  Ita  papers  on  this 
day,  which,  at  the  aame  time,  are  calcnlated  to  gratify  thoae  who  read 
only  to  be  amnaed,  whereaa  our  object  In  the  Auuloy  MM  la  to  fnrniah 
naefbl  intelligence  to  our  men  of  buslneaa,  aa  well  aa  agreeable  matter 
to  the  general  reader.  ...  By  an  arrangement  now  in  progreas  we  ex- 
pect to  be  put  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  New  York  evening  papera  of  Saturday 
in  time  to  ayail  onraelvea  of  their  contents  for  the  JMqm  of  the  follow* 
ing  day,  a  MMenttHm,  aa  we  think, all  will  admit, and  one, accordingly, 
which  we  propose  to  aupply." 

This  publication  was  octavo,  three  columns  on  a 
page,  and  the  same  width  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  pf  the  same  publisher.  The  leader  of  Septem- 
ber 25th,  of  the  same  year,  contained  the  following 
frank  announcement : 

"We  are  ftree  to  eonfeaa  that  we  miatook  the  public  feeling  when  we 
supposed  that  a  desire  existed  for  a  Sunday  publication  that  should 
supply  the  void  that  occurs  by  tfaesuapeuaion  of  the  daily  press  on  the 
particular  day  In  question.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish,  change  the  day  of  publication  from  SmMda^i  to  2VeMiay 
after  the  first  day  of  October  next,  satisfied  that,  while  no  one  will  ob- 
ject to  the  change.  It  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  anbacrfben.  The  tiUe  of  the  work  vrill  alao  undergo 
reTision.** 

Three  volumes  of  the  paper  were  published,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Eclectic  Jonmal  of  Medicine  was  issued 
monthly  in  connection  with  the  Select  Medical 
Library,  .beginning  in  November,  1836,  and  continued 
until  October,  1340.  It  was  published  by  Barrington 
&,  Haswell,  and  edited  by  John  Bell. 

The  Saturday  Chronicle,  a  weekly  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  No.  84  South  Second  Street,  was  started 
about  1836,  and  continued  until  1842.  The  propri- 
etors were  Matthias  and  Taylor. 

The  Independent  Democrat,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
wa«  begun  about  1836.  In  1837  or  1888  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Evening  Star,  and  was  published  until 
1841  as  the  Evening  Star  and  Independent  Democrat. 
For  some  time  the  ofSce  of  publication  was  at  No. 
73  Dock  Street,  and  subsequently  in  the  rear  of  No. 
110  Walnut  Street.  The  paper  went  out  of  existence 
in  1841. 

Die  Alte  nnd  Hene  Welt  ("the  Old  and  New 
World")  had  its  inception  about  1836,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  No.  9  Bread  Street,  and  afterward  at  No. 
124  North  Third  Street.    It  was  discontinued  in  1843. 

The  Weekly  MesBenger  was  started  in  1836,  or 
thereabouts,  and  was  published  until  1848.  The  pub- 
lication office  was  in  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Frank- 
lin Place. 


The  Sunday  Son  was  first  published  in  1836,  by 
Putnam  &  Creamer,  but  only  three  numbers  were 
issued. 

The  Colonization  Herald,  a  fortnightly  journal, 
issued  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month, 
came  into  existence  about  1836,  and  was  published 
for  many  years, — for  a  time  at  No.  27  Sansom  Street, 
and  afterward  at  No.  609  Walnut  Street. 

Waldie'B  Literary  OnmibnB,  devoted  to  *'  news, 
books  entire,  sketches,  reviews,  tales,  miscellaneous 
intelligence,''  was  a  weekly  journal,  establisbed  Jan. 
6, 1837,  by  Adam  Waldie.    It  did  not  flourish. 

The  Philadelphia  yisitor  and  Parlour  Compan- 
ion, a  twenty-four  page  octavo,  issued  every  two  weeks, 
came  into  existence  in  March,  1837,  edited  by  H.  N. 
Moore,  and  was  published  by  W.  B.  Eogers  at  No.  49 
Chestnut  Street.  It  was  devoted  to  popular  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature,  fashions,  and  music. 

The  LadieB*  Garland,  a  sixteen-page  magazine, 
octavo,  made  its  appearance  April  15, 1837.  The  sec- 
ond number  was  issued  May  6th.  Thereafter  the  Oar- 
land  was  published  weekly,  by  John  Libby,  at  No.  45 
North  Sixth  Street. 

Oraham'B  Magazine,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
The  Oentleman's  Magazine^  a  monthly  publication, 
edited  by  William  £.  Burton,  was  issued  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1837,  by  Charles  Alexander, 
at  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Franklin  Place.  The 
number  for  January,  1839,  which  b^an  the  fourth 
volume,  bore  the  title  of  llie  OenUeman^s  Ma^atine 
and  Monthly  American  Review.  From  thence  Mr. 
Burton  was  publisher  as  well  as  editor,  and  the  office 
was  removed  to  Dock  Street,  opposite  the  Exchange. 
In  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  fifth  volume,  beginning 
with  July,  1839,  Edgar  Allen  Poe  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Button.  In  1840  Poe  withdrew,  and  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  it  wsis  issued  for  the  last  time  as 
BurtmCs  QenUematCs  Magazine  and  American  Monthly 
RevieWy  a  title  which  it  had  borne  for  some  time. 
Having  passed  into  the  hands  of  George  B.  Graham, 
it  was  issued  in  December,  1840,  as  Graham's  Maga- 
zine, the  publication  office  having  meanwhile  been  re- 
moved to  the  southwest  comer  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets.  Mr.  Graham  was  the  publisher  and  edi- 
tor of  the  periodical  for  many  years.  For  a  portion 
of  this  time  it  was  known  aa  Graham's  Lady's  and 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Oasket  having  been  merged 
into  it.  Mr.  Graham  was  assisted  in  his  editorial  duties 
at  various  times  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  Eobert  T. 
Conrad,  Joseph  E.  Chandler,  J.  B.  Taylor,  and  others. 
Charles  J.  Peterson  was  associated  in  the  publication 
for  some  time,  finally  withdrawing  to  establish  Peter- 
son's Magazine.  Samuel  D.  Patterson  &  Co.  became 
the  publishers  in  1848.  Graham's  Magazine  enjoyed 
great  success  and  popularity  for  many  years.  As  an 
evidence  of  its  high  literary  character,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  numbered  among  its  contributors  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  N.  P.  Willis,  James 
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BuBsell  Lowell,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Lydia  H.  Sigourney, 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  and  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

The  Daily  Focus,  established  in  September,  1837, 
had  for  its  motto,  "The  Existence  of  a  Itepublic 
mast  Depend  upon  the  Virtue  and  Intelligence  of  her 
Children !''  It  was  published  at  No.  103  (old  num- 
ber) South  Second  Street,  two  doors  north  of  Walnut, 
up  to  August,  1838,  by  Turner,  Davis  &  Valleau.  In 
the  issue  of  August  13th,  the  firm-name  became  Davis 
&  Valleau.  The  editor  was  Gen.  William  F.  Small, 
quite  a  prominent  figure  in  Philadelphia  life  some- 
what less  than  half  a  century  ago.  He  read  law  with 
David  Paul  Brown,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Aug. 
20, 1836.  The  student  had  largely  imbibed  the  views 
of  his  tutor  on  the  slavery— or,  more  properly  called, 
abolition^question.  Afler  the  destruction  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hall  by  a  mob,  differences  arose  between  the 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Focus  and  its  editor,  which 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter,  as  announced 
in  the  issue  of  May  24, 1838.  The  personal  relations 
of  each  continued  friendly.  George  R.  Graham  and 
Charles  S.  Peterson,  of  magazine  fame,  both  then  law- 
students,  commenced  their  literary  career  on  the  Daily 
Focus  afler  Gen.  Small's  withdrawal.  It  was  a  bright 
penny  paper,  but  lived  only  a  few  years. 

The  Spirit  of  the  TimeB,  in  its  day  a  journal  of 
great  popularity  and  influence,  was  established  in  No- 
vember, 1837,  and  during  twelve  years  of  its  career 
was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  John  S.  Du  Solle. 
For  a  part  of  this  period  he  was  assisted  by  Edward 
A.  Penniman,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
journal  for  a  while.  On  Dec.  10, 1849,  Du  Solle  and 
Penniman  disposed  of  the  paper  to  A.  H.  Smith  and 
Charles  W.  Carrigan.  For  many  years  the  motto  of 
the  journal  was,  "  Democratic  and  Fearless :  Devoted 
to  no  Clique  and  Bound  to  no  Master,!'  which  was 
afterward  replaced  by  "  Gk)d  and  the  People."  The 
following  announcement  appeared  in  the  paper  for 
some  weeks,  and  for  the  last  time  on  Jan.  16, 1845 :  "  To 
the  Public. — ^The  proprietors  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
will  pay  any  individual  five  hundred  dollars  who  can 
show  that  this  paper  has  not  a  circulation  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Democratic  journal  in  the  United 
States  I  Nor  a  circulation  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  daily  Democratic  newspaper  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." For  years  the  paper  was  published  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and 
subsequently  at  No.  42  South  Third  Street,  one  door 
above  Chestnut. 

The  Momihg  Star,  published  by  J.  Metcalfe  &  Co., 
at  No.  67  South  Third  Street,  *'  opposite  the  Girard 
Bank,"  was  established  Oct.  5,  1837,  at  eight  dollars 
per  annum,  with  J.  Bausman  as  editor.    It  died  early. 

The  Medical  Examiner,  a  bi-weekly  journal, 
edited  by  J.  B.  Biddle,  M.  Clymer,  and  W.  W.  Ger- 
hard, was  issued  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  3,  1838. 
Vols,  ii.-v.  were  issued  weekly,  and  a  new  monthly 
series  was  commenced  in  January,  1845.  The  follow- 
ing sub-title  was  added  to  vol.  v. :  "  and  Retrospect  of 


the  Medical  Sciences."  With  the  beginning  of  vol. 
vii.  the  full  title  became  The  Medical  Examiner  and 
Record  of  Medical  Science,  In  January,  1857,  it  was 
united  with  The  Louisville  Review^  forming  The  North 
American  Medico- Chirurgical  Review, 

The  American  Journal  of  HomoBopathy,  a  bi- 
monthly periodical,  edited  by  an  association  of  homoeo- 
pathic physicians,  was  commenced  in  August,  1838,  by 
W.  L.  J.  Kiderlen  &  Co.,  and  was  soon  discontinued. 

The  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic 
Review,  published  at  No.  67  South  Second  Street, 
was  founded  in  or  before  1838,  and  by  1840  had  gone 
out  of  existence. 

The  Lady'B  Amaranth,  a  magazine  published  at 
No.  274  Market  Street,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
1838,  and  was  published  for  two  or  three  years.  Many 
young  writers,  who  have  since  become  somewhat 
famous,  began  to  see  themselves  in  print  in  its  pages. 

The  MechanicB'  Begister  was  published  in  1838, 
at  No.  45  North  Second  Street,  and  had  a  short  career. 

The  American  Phrenological  Jonmal  and  Mis- 
cellany, a  monthly  periodical,  was  commenced  in  No- 
vember, 1838,  Adam  Waldie  being  the  publisher. 
The  title  subsequently  become  the  The  American  Phren- 
ological Journal  and  Life  JUustraied,  and  it  was  finally 
moved  to  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  Demokrat,  a  Grennan  morning 
paper,  was  founded  in  1838  by  a  number  of  Grennan 
Democrats,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  David  R. 
Porter  as  a  candidate  for  Cfovemor,  against  Bitner. 
Its  first  number  was  issued  on  Aug.  27, 1838.  Bnrk- 
hardt  and  Eothenstein  were  the  publishers,  and  No. 
391  (old  number)  North  Front  Street,  between  Green 
and  Coates  Streets  [now  Fairmonnt  Avenue],  was  the 
publication  oflSce.  After  Porter's  election  the  Demo- 
krat  was,  for  a  short  time,  issued  weekly,  but  soon  be- 
came a  daily  paper  again.  In  the  second  year  of  its 
existence,  L.  A.  Wollenweber  became  the  proprietor, 
and  published  it  first  at  the  corner  of  Old  York  road 
and  Callowhill  Street,  and  afterward  in  Third  Street, 
below  Noble.  In  1852,  Mr.  Wollenweber  sold  the 
paper  to  John  S.  HofiTman,  and  in  September,  1853, 
the  firm  of  Hoffman  &  Morwitz  was  established,  which 
continued  until  the  9th  day  of  July,  1873,  when  Mr. 
Hoffman  withdrew  from  the  firm.  Since  that  time 
the  publication  of  the  Demokrat  has  been  continued 
by  Dr.  Edward  Morwitz,  under  the  firm  of  Morwitz  & 
Co.  In  November,  1868,  the  office  was  removed  to  its 
new  printing  house,  Noe.  612  and  614  Chestnut  Street, 
where  it  is  now  published.  The  Demokrat  is  a  four-page 
paper,  containing  thirty-six  columns.  Its  newspaper, 
publishing,  and  printing  business  is  now  the  greatest 
and  most  extensive  German  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  same  office  are  issued  the  Vereinigte  Staa- 

ten  Zeitung,  a  weekly,  established  in  1845,  as  the 

Weekly  Demokrat;  Die  Neue  Welt,  a  Sunday  paper, 

founded  in  1856;  and  the  Abendpost,  an  afternoon 

journal,  first  issued  in  1866. 
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The  Catholic  Herald,  a  weekly  religious  journal, 
was  established  about  1888,  aud  published  at  various 
places,  at  No.  61  North  Second  Street,  No.  116  Chest- 
nut Street,  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut 
Streets,  No.  15  Minor  Street,  No.  10  South  Fifth 
Street,  No.  225  South  Fourth  Street,  etc.  In  1857  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  Oathdlic  VtntoTf  which  had 
been  started  some  months  before. 

The  Philadelphia  Beporter,  a  monthly  periodical, 
came  into  existence  in  1888,  at  No.  45  North  Sixth 
Street,  and  was  discontinued  after  an  existence  of  a 
few  months. 

Bioknell'B  Reporter,  issued  weekly  by  Robert  T. 
Bicknell,  had  its  inception  about  1888,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  various  places  on  South  Third  Street,  first 
at  No.  76,  then  at  No.  20,  then  at  No.  38,  then  at  No. 
45,  then  at  No.  112,  and  elsewhere.  BtcknelPs  Cbun- 
terfeit  Detector  was  under  the  same  direction,  and  in 
1858,  or  thereabouts,  the  two  were  consolidated,  the 
title  becoming  Imlay  d:  BicknetPa  Bank  Note  Eeporter, 

The  Christian  Observer,  a  weekly  Presbyterian 
journal,  was  started  in  1888  as  the  Beligious  Telegraph 
and  Observer,  but  assumed  the  first-named  title  in 
1889.  The  publication-ofiSce  was  on  Chestnut  Street 
for  many  years,  at  Nos.  184,  144,  and  216.  About 
1856  it  was  removed  to  No.  48  South  Fourth  Street. 
Bev.  A.  Converse,  the  editor,  a  bitter  Secessionist,  was 
compelled  to  leave  Philadelphia  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  and  publication  was  suspended. 

The  Baptist  Beoord  was  started  in  1888,  or,  per- 
haps, shortly  prior  to  that  date,  by  J.  M.  Allen,  at 
No.  21  South  Fourth  Street.  'Subsequently  the  pub- 
lication-office was  at  No.  118  Mulberry  Street,  and  the 
paper  existed  until  1857. 

The  Evening  Hews,  a  two-cent  daily  afternoon 
paper,  was  commenced  in  1888,  or  thereabouts,  by  M. 
H.  Andrews,  at  No.  108  South  Second  Street  It 
lived  but  a  few  months. 

The  American  Phrenological  Jonmal  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  1888,  or  perhaps  a  year  earlier, 
from  No.  46  Carpenter  Street,  and  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1841. 

The  Financial  Begister,  published  at  No.  46  Car- 
penter Street,  was  started  about  1888,  and  discon- 
tinued in  1889. 

The  Fanners'  Cabinet,  a  periodical  mainly  de- 
voted to  agricultural  topics,  was  commenced  about 
1838,  at  No.  45  North  Sixth  Street,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  No.  50  North  Fourth  Street.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully published  until  1850. 

The  Lady's  Companion  was  published  in  1838,  by 
Orrin  Eodgers,  at  No.  67  South  Second  Street,  having 
been  commenced  in  that  year,  or  shortly  before.  It 
was  not  in  existence  in  1840. 

The  Medico-Chimrgical  Beview  had  its  origin 
about  1838,  the  publisher  being  Orrin  Rodgers,  at  No. 
67  South  Second  Street.    It  soon  died  out 

The  Banner  of  the  Cross,  a  weekly  journal,  estab- 
lished Jan.  5, 1839,  succeeded  the  Protestant  Episco- 


palian, and  was  published  in  the  interest  of  that  de- 
nomination. The  motto  which  originally  accompanied 
the  title-head  was  *^  Pro  Deo,  pro  eeclesia,pro  Horn' 
inum  Salute"  This  eventually  gave  place  to  the 
familiar  phrase  *'  In  hoe  Signo."  Among  its  editors 
were  Rev.  John  Coleman,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  H.  Hooker, 
D.D.    It  was  published  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical 
Begister  was  established  Feb.  13,  1889,  by  Samuel 
Hazard.  The  second  issue  was  on  July  3d,  and  there- 
after it  was  published  weekly  until  June  29, 1842. 

The  World,  published  by  Russell  Jarvis,  editor  and 
proprietor,  at  No.  83  Dock  Street,  opposite  the  Ex- 
change, north  side,  was  a  small  folio  daily  newspaper, 
and  made  its  appearance  in  the  early  part  of  March, 

1839.  Jarvis  had  been  connected  with  the  Ledger 
previous  to  his  venture  with  the  World,  It  was  quite 
a  strong  Whig  paper,  but  its  life  was  not  long. 

Little  Oenins,  *'  published  daily,  by  the  proprietor," 
at  No.  103  South  Second  Street,  **  second  door  above 
Walnut,"  was  first  issued  in  the  middle  of  May,  1839. 
Under  the  title-head  was  this  motto,  a  familiar  quota- 
tion from  Burns :  "  A  chieVs  amang  ye  takin'  notes, 
an'  £uth  he'll  prent  'em  I"  During  its  short  career  it 
was  a  small  folio,  gossippy  and  flippant 

Peterson's  Ladies'  Bational  Magazine,  a  monthly 
periodical  devoted  to  fashions  and  to  kindred  subjects 
of  interest  to  ladies,  was  established  in  1840,  since 
which  year  it  has  been  continuously  published. 
Charles  J.  Peterson  was  its  originator  and  is  its 
present  publisher.  It  has  always  been  well  illus- 
trated, particularly  in  the  line  of  colored  fashion- 
plates,  and  from  the  outset  met  with  unexampled  suc- 
cess. The  publication-ofllce  ia,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  at  No.  306  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  a  penny  paper,  the  second 
of  that  name,  was  established  in  1840,  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  Street  and  Franklin  Place,  by  Alexander  & 
Scott.    It  was  in  existence  in  1847. 

The  Daily  Standard,  an  ephemeral  sheet,  was  first 
issued  in  1840,  from  No.  88  Dock  Street,  by  F.  J. 
Grund,  and  was  in  existence  but  a  few  months. 

The  Botanic  Medical  Beformer  and  Home  Phy- 
sician, the  publishers  of  which  were  H.  Hollembaek 
&  Co.  and  the  editor  Dr.  Thomas  Cooke,  was  com- 
menced May  7, 1840,  and  continued  a  couple  of  years 
in  monthly  issues. 

The  Pennsylvania  German,  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished at  No.  88  Dock  Street,  came  into  existence  in 

1840,  but  publication  was  suspended  within  a  year. 
The  Philadelphia  Bepository  had  its  origin  in 

1840,  at  No.  67  South  Second  Street,  and  removed  to 
Spruce  Street,  above  Second.  It  enjoyed  a  successful 
career  of  twelve  years,  finally  suspending  in  1852. 

The  Literalist,  published  at  No.  67  South  Second 
Street,  made  its  appearance  in  1840,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1842. 

The  United  States,  established  May  1,  1841,  by 
Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons,  the  publishers  of  the  Fublio 
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Ledger  J  was  a  continuation  of  the  Weekly  Ledger , 
which  had  heen  first  printed  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
In  Beptember,  1842,  the  paper  was  sold  to  George  B. 
Graham,^  who  united  it  with  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  which  he  then  published. 

The  Temperance  Advocate,  first  issued  in  1841, 
from  No.  65  Third  Street,  near  Dock,  by  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  lived  four  or  five  years. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  and  Literary  Companion, 
'^  devoted  to  the  stage  and  the  fine  arts,"  published  by 
Turner  &  Fisher,  and  edited  by  James  Bees,  made  its 
appearance  Aug.  14,  1841,  at  No.  15  North  Sixth 
Street. 

The  Yonng  People's  Book,  a  juvenile  magazine, 
was  started  in  1841,  and  was  continued  for  a  couple  of 
years,  the  publication-office  being  at  No.  101  Chest- 
nut Street. 

The  Peoples*  Library,  a  literary  periodical  which 
originated  in  1841,  was  in  existence  until  1843,  and 
was  issued  from  No.  101  Chestnut  Street,  by  Gk>dey  & 
McMichael. 

The  Evening  Jonmal,  a  daily  afternoon  news- 
paper, was  started  in  1842  at  No.  48  South  Third 
Street,  and  failed  in  a  few  months. 

The  Evening  Mercury,  which  was  first  issued  in 

1842,  at  No.  85  Dock  Street,  was  continued  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  it  did  not  achieve  any  very  flat- 
tering success. 

The  Forum,  a  daily  paper,  the  publication -office 
of  which  was  at  first  at  No.  82  Chestnut  Street,  and 
subsequently  in  Dock  Street,  north  side,  next  door 
from  the  comer  of  Third,  was  started  in  1842,  by 
Bela  Badger,  as  a  Whig  organ,  and  was  edited  by 
James  S.  Wallace.    It  existed  only  two  years. 

The  Saturday  Museum,  a  weekly  paper,  the  publi- 
cation-office of  which  was  at  No.  101  Chestnut  Street, 
was  started  in  1842,  or  shortly  prior  thereto,  and  was 
continued  until  1844. 

The  Protestant  Banner,  published  on  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  each  month,  was  started  in  1842, 
and  suspended  two  years  later.  The  publication- 
office  was  at  No.  8  South  Third  Street. 

Yanconrt^s  Counterfeit  Detector  was  successfully 
published  for  many  years,  beginning  with  1842,  and 
issued  from  No.  93  (new  number  243)  Arch  Street. 

The  Yonth^s  World,  published  by  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  was  established  in  January, 

1843,  as  the  Yovih*s  Penny  Qaaette,  an  illustrated  folio 
of  four  pages,  for  youth  and  Sunday-school  children, 
issued  every  other  week.  The  price  at  first  was  one 
cent,  which  in  about  a  year  afterward  was  reduced  to 
half  a  cent  per  copy.  It  was  originally  edited  by 
Frederick  A.  Packard.  In  1859  its  title  was  changed 
to  The  Sunday-School  Gazette,  issued  monthly,  while  a 
similar  paper  called  The  Sunday-School  Banner  was 
issued  each  week,  the  two  papers  being  edited  by 
John  S.  Hart.  Two  years  later,  in  1861,  the  Gazette 
and  Banner  were  merged  in  the  Child's  World,  which 


was  issued  semi-monthly.  Upon  Mr.  Packard's  death, 
in  1867,  Bev.  Eichard  Newton  became  the  editor, 
serving  until  1878.  He  was  followed  by  the  present 
editor,  Bev.  Edwin  W.  Bice.  In  January,  1881,  the 
title  of  the  Child's  World  was  changed  to  the  Youth's 
World,  and  it  became  a  monthly. 

The  Dollar  Newspaper  came  into  existence  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1848.  The  publishers  were  A.  H. 
Simmons  &  Co.,  the  company  being  Messrs.  Swain 
&  Abell.  In  other  words.  The  Dollar  Newspaper  was 
issued  from  the  Ledger  office,  and  owned  by  the  Ledger 
management.  It  proved  quite  successful  and  profit- 
able until  the  increased  price  of  paper  rendered  the 
publication  at  a  dollar  annually  impossible  as  a  pay- 
ing business.  In  its  columns  Edgar  A.  Poe's  famous 
prose  tale,  the  "  Gold-Bug,''  was  originally  published 
in  competition  for  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  the  Ihllar  Newspaper,  snd 
was  awarded  the  premium  by  a  committee  of  three 
gentlemen,  consisting  of  Judge  Conrad,  Dr.  H.  G. 
Patterson,  and  Washington  L.  Lane.  The  story 
was  published  on  the  21st  and  28th  of  June,  1843, 
and  from  the  first  moment  of  its  issue  attracted 
much  attention,  especially  among  literary  people  of 
acknowledged  culture.  It  is  sui  generis.  It  is  with- 
out plot,  and  has  not  a  female  character  named  in  it, 
and  yet,  wholly  narrative  as  it  b,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  productions  of  its  length  ever  given  to  the 
public.  Joseph  Sailer,  the  financial  editor  of  the 
Ledger  was  editor  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper,  and,  as  an 
indulgence  of  his  early  typographic  taste,  "  made  up" 
the  form  of  the  Newspaper  every  week. 

After  Mr.  Childs  purchased  the  Ledger  establish- 
ment, he  changed  the  name  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper 
to  The  Home  Weekly  and  Household  Newspaper,  in- 
creased the  price  to  two  dollars  per  annum,  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  literary  prizes,  and  endeav- 
ored to  build  up  an  extensive  circulation.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  paper  to  some  extent  clashed  with 
the  Ledger's  interests,  he  sold  it,  in  December,  1867, 
to  Joseph  A.  Nunes.  Its  subsequent  career  was  very 
brief. 

The  Occident  and  American  Jewish  Advocate, 
a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  Jewish  literature  and  religion,  made 
its  appearance  in  April,  1843,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Isaac  Leeser,  at  No.  118  South  Fourth 
Street,  and  continued  three  or  four  years. 

Campbell^s  Foreign  Semi-Monthly,  a  bi-weekly 
magazine,  first  appeared  on  Sept.  1,  1843,  and  ended 
on  the  completion  of  its  third  volume.  It  was  owned  as 
well  as  edited  by  John  Sartain,  who  engraved  a  steel- 
plate  for  the  embellishment  of  every  number.  In  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  America  "  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  "  The  Drop  of 
Gin,"  "The  Pauper's  Funeral,"  Hood's  "Haunted 
House,"  and  many  other  now  famous  poems;  also 
Agassiz's  "Period  in  the  History  of  our  Planet," 
which  was  printed  Oct.  16, 1843,  when  his  name  was 
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unknown  as  yet  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
periodical  was  merged  into  the  EcUcHe,  published  in 
New  York,  while  it  was  the  property  and  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Agnew. 

The  Legal  Intelligencer,  a  weekly  law  periodical, 
was  established  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  oldest  law  journal  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  by  the  late  Henry  £.  Wallace,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  who  remained  its  editor  until  bis  death, 
Feb.  23, 1879,  and  with  liim  was  associated  J.  Hubley 
Ashton  from  1860  to  1864.  Dallas  Sanders  and  Henry 
C.  Titus  became  also  associated  as  editors  in  1871, 
and  still  remain  in  editorial  charge. 

Prior  to  the  year  1843  there  was  no  law  journal  in 
the  United  States.  The  only  systematic  reports  were 
those  of  the  courts  of  last  resort,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  and  fugitive  effort  to  collect  and 
publish  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts,  the  other 
tribunals  throughout  the  country  were  unreported. 
The  courts  of  Philadelphia  County  had  always  been 
of  wide  repute,  and  many  eminent  men  had  occupied 
its.  bench.  The  Intelligencer  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  and  preserving  their  decisions. 

In  1855  a  new  feature  was  added  to  the  paper.  The 
bar  and  the  community  had  long  suffered  annoyance 
by  the  want  of  system  in  the  matter  of  l^al  notices. 
In  those  days,  as  now,  the  client  expected  his  counsel 
to  keep  himself  advised  of  any  proceedings  affecting 
his  property  interests,  and  by  the  distribution  of  these 
notices  it  frequently  happened  that  judgments  and 
other  liens  were  lost,  claims  against  decedents  and 
assignors  overlooked,  and  the  client  injured  in  many 
other  ways  now  guarded  against.  These  evils  were 
corrected  by  the  act  of  April  5, 1855,  which  directed 
the  courts  to  select  a  journal  in  which  legal  notices 
should  be  concentrated.  The  Legal  Intelligencer  was 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  has  discharged  the  duty 
ever  since. 

The  Medical  Hews  was  commenced  in  1843  as  a 
monthly  adjunct  to  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays,  and  was  so  continued  until  1869,  when 
his  son,  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  was  associated  with  him. 
The  latter  assumed  the  sole  editorship  in  1879,  and  in 
his  hands  it  has  remained  ever  since.  In  1880  the 
size  of  the  News  was  increased  by  the  absorption  of 
the  Monthly  Abstract,  and  the  title  became  7%e  Medi- 
eai  News  and  Abstract,  In  1882,  the  material  for  pub- 
lication having  largely  increased,  and  a  demand  aris- 
ing for  a  more  frequent  communication  with  its 
readers,  it  was  changed  to  a  weekly  publication,  under 
the  old  title  of  The  Medical  News,  since  which  its  cir- 
culation has  increased  rapidly.  Its  readers  and  con- 
tributors are  found  in  every  State  and  Territory,  and 
its  unrivaled  organization  enables  it  each  week  to  lay 
upon  the  tables  of  its  readers  an  accurate  epitome  of 
a  week's  advance  of  the  whole  medical  world.  It  is 
published  by  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Qo.,  Nos.  706 
and  708  Sansom  Street. 


The  Daily  Snn,  a  Native  American  penny  paper, 
was  first  issued  in  1843,  and  continued  until  1857,  being 
published  first  by  Barrett  &  Jones,  and  subsequently 
by  Wallace  &  Fletcher.  Lewis  C.  Levin  was  editor 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  was  also  James  S.  Wallace. 
The  publication-office  was  for  a  considerable  time  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Dock  and  Third  Streets,  and 
afterward  at  No.  64  South  Third  Street,  above  Wal- 
nut, where  was  also  published  the  Dollar  Weekly 
Sun, 

The  Sunday  Sun  was  started  in  1843  by  John 
Lawlor,  who  came  from  New  York  for  that  purpose, 
and  who  subsequently  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Sunday  Dispatch,  Only  two  numbers  were  issued, 
and  it  was  even  a  greater  failure  than  its  predecessor 
of  the  same  name  in  1836. 

The  Bulletin  of  Medical  Science,  issued  monthly, 
made  its  appearance  in  1843,  and  suspended  in  1846. 
It  was  edited  by  John  Bell,  and  published  by  Bar- 
rington  &  Haswell. 

The  Pennsylvania  Preeman«  an  organ  of  the  Free- 
Soil  party,  was  irregularly  issued  for  five  years  prior 
to  1844,  from  No.  72  North  Seventh  Street  and  No.  7 
Carter's  Alley.  On  Jan.  18, 1844,  its  regular  publi- 
cation as  a  bi-weekly  was  begun  at  No.  31  North 
Fifth  Street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the  editorial  di- 
rection of  J.  M.  McKim  and  C.  0.  Burleigh.  For 
many  years  it  was  conducted  with  great  vigor,  and 
was  of  essential  service  in  building  up  the  Republi- 
can party. 

Friends*  Intelligencer  was  started  March  30, 1844, 
by  Josiah  Chapman,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  printer,  and  interested  in  a  country  news- 
paper, who  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  type  and 
news  items  in  the  publicaition  of  a  Friends'  paper. 
Its  title  was  Friends^  Weekly  Intelligencer,  but  the  word 
'*  weekly"  was  afterwards  dropped,  though  its  weekly 
issue  was  not  changed.  A  number  of  persons  volun- 
teered literary  assistance,  and  the  second  volume  was 
under  the  care  of  an  ''  Association  of  Friends,"  who 
selected  an  editor  and  managed  its  business  affairs. 
Abel  North  and  afterwards  John  Ji  White  were  the 
principal  editors,  but  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  volume 
the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  Association  of 
Women  Friends,  and  it  is  still  continued  under  their 
editorship.  About  that  time  it  was  changed  to  a 
sixteen-page  octavo.  Its  design  is  to  furnish  informa- 
tion of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  preserve  and  disseminate  matter  connected  with  its 
history,  to  publish  original  and  selected  essays  on 
religious  and  literary  subjects,  and  brief  items  of  con- 
temporary events.  The  present  publisher  and  agent 
is  John  €k)mly,  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  1020  Arch 
Street. 

The  Christian  Instructor  had  its  origin  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  when  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
New  York  agreed  to  establish  a  monthly  magazine 
for  circulation  specially  among  the  families  within 
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its  bounds.  The  first  Dumber  was  issued  in  Septem- 
ber of  thst  year,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  printed  by  Rev. 
David  S.  Proudfit,  and  edited  by  Dr.  John  Forsyth. 
Rev.  John  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  became  owner  and  editor 
October,  1846,  and  issued  it  in  Philadelphia,  and 
changed  it  to  a  weekly  paper  July,  1859.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Chicago  January,  1879,  where  it  was  owned 
and  edited  by  Revs.  A.  G.  McCoy  and  A.  T.  McDill. 
In  April,  1882,  Mr.  McCoy's  interest  was  purchased 
by  Rev.  D.  W.  Collins,  D.D.,  and  it  was  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  now  edited  by  Revs.  D.  W. 
Collins,  D.D.,  W.  N.  Bond,  D.D.,  and  A.  T.  McDill, 
and  is  published  by  ColHns&  McDill,  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 
It  is  a  sixteen-page  weekly,  and  is  issued  at  two  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

Stockton's  Dental  Intelligencer,  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, was  commenced  in  November,  1844,  and  was  in 
existence  three  or  four  years. 

Heal'8  Saturday  Gazette  was  established  in  1841 
by  Joseph  C.  Neal,  who  had  previously  been  con- 
nected with  the  Saturday  News  and  the  Penntylvanian, 
Morton  McMichael  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
new  enterprise,  whose  publication  oflSce  was  first  at 
No.  113  Chestnut  street,  and  afterward  at  No.  46 
South  Third  Street.  Neal  died  July  18,  1847,  and 
Mr.  McMichael  having  previously  withdrawn  to  the 
North  American f  Neal's  widow  continued  the  Sat- 
urday Gazette  until  1854,  when  it  died  out. 

The  Hatiye  American,  a  daily  paper,  came  into 
existence  in  1844,  during  the  Native  American  cam- 
paign, but  continued  only  a  few  months.  The  pub- 
lisher and  editor  was  Samuel  R.  Kramer. 

The  American  Advocate  was  published  daily  for 
several  months,  beginning  some  time  in  1844,  after- 
ward became  the  Native  Eagle  and  Advocate,  and  was 
in  existence  until  1849. 

The  Daily  Keystone,  published  at  No.  85  Dock 
Street,  was  started  in  1844,  and  continued  for  three 
years,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Sjpirit  of  the 
Times,    Thomas  B<  Florence  was  the  editor. 

The  Hative  Eagle  and  Adyocate  was  commenced 
in  1845  as  a  daily- penny  paper,  and  issued  from  No. 
83  Dock  Street.  It  was  virtually  a  continuation  of 
the  American  Advocate,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
previous  year,  and  was  a  Native  American  organ. 
William  D.  Baker,  Peter  Sken  Smith,  and  Henry 
H.  K.  Elliott  were  interested  in  that  publication. 

The  American  Citizen,  a  weekly  Native  American 
journal,  was  started  in  1845,  at  No.  46  North  Fifth 
Street,  but  continued  only  a  few  months. 

Smith's  Weekly  Volume,  which  lived  a  year  and 
a  half,  was  established  in  1845  by  John  Jay  Smith, 
at  that  time  the  librarian  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  connected  with 
various  journals  of  this  city. 

The  Dental  Intelligencer  and  Record  of  Theo- 
retical and  Practical  Dentistry,  a  bi-monthly  peri- 
odical, was  started  in  1845,  by  S.  W.  Stockton  &  Co. 


The  Yereinigte  Staaten  Zeitung— r7»t^  States 
Gazette — is  a  weekly  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Dem^ 
okrcU,  It  was  begun  as  The  Weekly  Vemokrat  in 
1845,  but  the  title  was  subsequently  changed  to  that 
which  it  now  bears. 

Comstoek's  Phonetic  Magazine  was  issued  for  the 
first  time  in  September,  1846,  with  a  poetical  prospec- 
tus, which  closed  as  follows : 

**  Friends  of  tin  Anglo-Saxon  qnlU, 
Now  itart  upon  year  feet; 
INreet  (post-paid)  A.  Comitook,  Pan., 
100  JHuttmrp  StreeL** 

Its  term  of  life  was  about  two  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  was  estab- 
lished on  Monday,  April  12,  1847,  with  the  original 
title  of  Oummings*  Evening  Telegraphic  B^Uletin,  its 
publisher  being  Alexander  Cummings,  then  also  the 
publisher  of  NeaTs  Saturday  Gazette,  A  "  specimen 
number''  was  published  on  April  10,  1847,  and  the 
first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  was  called  "vol.  i. — ^No.  1," 
but  the  next  day's  issue  appeared  as  "voh  xxxi. — 
New  Series,  No.  2."  This  anomaly  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  issue  was  dated  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  Sentinel,  whose  subscription-list 
had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Cummings.  Up  to  1847 
there  had  been  no  successiul  firdt*  class  afternoon 
newspaper,  and  it  was  generally  deemed  impossible 
to  make  a  paying  investment  out  of  such  a  venture. 
Mr.  Cummings  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  he 
immediately  inaugurated  a  vigorous  policy.  Charles 
J.  Peterson  was  engaged  as  "  leader  writer,"  and  Col. 
John  F.  Carter  was  made  assistant  editor  in  charge  of 
the  news  department.  Dr.  Alexander  W.  Blackburn, 
afterward  fire-marshal  of  Philadelphia,  was  city  ed- 
itor. The  enterprise  prospered  at  Uie  outset,  and  the 
paper,  which  originally  was  a  six-column  folio,  was 
enlarged  to  seven  columns,  the  sheet  being  twenty- 
four  by  thirty-six  inches.  Within  the  first  year  Mr. 
Cummings  disposed  of  an  interest  in  the  BuUetin  to 
James  Peacock,  formerly  of  Harrisburg,  who  had  pub- 
lished the  Harrisburg' Republican,  on  which  Simon 
Cameron,  afterward  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  had  served  an  apprenticeship.  Mr. 
Peacock  subsequently  resold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  Mr.  Cummings.  Mr.  Peacock's  son,  Gibson  Pea- 
cock, became  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Bulletin  soon  after  his  father's  purchase  of  an  interest, 
and  this  relationship  was  still  continued  after  James 
Peacock's  withdrawal.  Indeed,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  editorial  department  of  the  paper  was  mainly 
under  Gibson  Peacock's  supervision,  as  it  is  at  this 
time.  He  is  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  a  graduate  of 
Dickinson  College,  and  a  vigorous  and  a  versatile 
writer.  Mr.  Peterson  withdrew  from  the  Bulletin 
about  1854,  to  give  fuller  attention  to  his  duties  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  his  monthly  maga- 
zine. Charles  G.  Leland  (*'  Hans  Breitman")  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  1855,  remaining  in 
that  position  for  many  years.    Casper  Souder,  Jr., 
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who  had  been  a  reporter  upon  the  Bulletin,  was  pro- 
moted to  city  editor  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Black- 
bum.  Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Wallace,  a  distinguiehed 
clergyman  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
contributed  occasional  leaders,  and  his  son,  Ernest  C. 
Wallace,  was  also  engaged  as  an  assistant  editor. 

The  word  "  telegraphic,"  considered  so  important 
at  the  outset,  was  dropped  from  the  title  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  volume,  and  in  April,  1866,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Daily  Evening  Bulletin,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  a  weekly  edition  which  was 
issued  for  a  time,  but  discontinued  about  1861. 

The  weekly  edition  of  the  Bulletin  underwent  many 
mutations  in  form,  style,  and  name.  For  a  short  time 
it  was  properly  a  weekly  edition  of  eight  pages,  made 
up  out  of  the  daily.  Then  it  became  more  literary  in 
character,  and  was  called  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Bulletin,  During  its  continuance  under  this  title 
prize  stories  were  published,  a  flaming  head  adopted, 
and,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1856,  the  American 
Churier,  published  by  Andrew  McMakin,  was  con- 
solidated with  it.  A  semi-weekly  edition  of  the  Bul- 
letin was  begun  Oct.  30, 1850,  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  was  finally  discontinued. 

On  April  20, 1870,  the  present  title  of  the  daily 
paper,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was  adopted. 
The  price  of  the  paper  continued  at  two  cents  until 
July  1, 1868,  when  the  ruling  "  war  prices"  of  white 
paper,  labor,  etc.,  compelled  an  increase  to  three 
cents. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  20, 1850,  the  Bulletin  created 
a  sensation  by  appearing  as  a  double  sheet,  of  the 
present  size, — "  a  feat  not  before  attempted  in  Phila- 
delphia." On  the  following  Friday,  another  double 
sheet  was  issued,  and  these  appeared  frequently  there- 
after, generally  on  Saturdays,  and  were  occasionally 
illustrated.  In  the  early  part  of  1860,  more  than  half 
the  issues  were  in  this  form,  and  it  was  permanently 
adopted  on  the  21st  of  June  of  that  year. 

The  Bulletin  office  continued  at  No.  46  (now  No. 
108)  South  Third  Street  until  Feb.  28, 1853,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  handsome  brown  stone  edifice  No. 
48  (now  No.  112)  South  Third  Street,  then  just  erected 
by  the  Girard  estate.  The  increase  in  circulation 
now  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  more  rapid 
printing  of  the  edition.  Accordingly,  the  double- 
cylinder  press  which  had  been  used  from  the  begin- 
ning was  replaced  by  one  of  Hoe's  "  last  fast"  four- 
cylinder  rotary  presses,  which  was  first  put  in  opera- 
tion May  81,  1853. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  Gibson  Peacock  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Cummings  one- third  interest  in  the 
Bulletin  for  eleven  thousand  dollars  cash,  and  the 
firm  became  Cummings  &  Peacock.  This  partnership 
continued  until  February,  1860,  when  Mr.  Cummings 
removed  to  New  York,  and  became  the  publisher  of 
a  new  daily  paper  called  The  World.  The  proprietor* 
ship  of  the  Bulletin  Was  then  put  in  the  shape  of  a 
joint  stock  association  of  fifty  shares,  Mr.  Cummings 


selling  the  greater  part  of  his  interest  to  others  con- 
nected with  the  paper.  The  ownership  was  divided 
between  Gibson  Peacock,  Alexander  Cummings, 
James  S.  Chambers,  Ferdinand  L.  Fethereton, 
Thomas  J.  Williamson,  Casper  Souder,  Jr.,  and 
Ernest  C.  Wallace.  The  firm-name  became  Peacock, 
Chambers  &  Co.,  Mr.  Cummings  desiring  that  his 
name  should  not  appear,  as  New  York  was  thereafi;er 
to  be  his  residence.  Mr.  Peacock  was  made  editor, 
with  the  very  liberal  concession  that  he  should  have 
"  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  management"  of  his 
department. 

In  1862,  disagreements  occurred  between  the  pro- 
prietors damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  paper,  and 
leading  to  protracted  and  costly  litigation.  This  was 
finally  terminated  in  May,  1864,  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  banc,  which  left  Mr.  peacock  in 
entire  charge  of  the  editorial  department,  and  Bfr. 
Fetherston  in  that  of  the  publishing  department. 

Mr.  Fetherston  entered  the  business  department  of 
the  Bulletin  in  1847,  while  in  his  minority,  and  rose 
from  one  position  to  another,  until  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  publication  was  intrusted  to  him. 
Correct  and  courteous  in  his  dealings,  he  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  among  business  men,  and  the  financial 
success  of  the  Bulletin  is  largely  due  to  the  energy 
and  ability  of  his  management. 

The  partnership  of  Peacock,  Chambers  &  Co.,  ex- 
pired by  limitation  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1865,  and 
on  that  day  the  Bulletin  was  sold  at  public  auction. 
Mr.  Peacock,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  bought 
the  whole  establishment  for  eighty-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  sale  was  a  novelty  for  journalists,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention.  A  new  "Bulletin  Associa- 
tion" was  formed  by  the  purchasers,  the  property 
being  divided  into  one  hundred  shares,  distributed 
between  Messrs.  Peacock,  Fetherston,  Souder,  Wal- 
lace, and  Williamson.  In  the  same  year  the  Bulletin 
Association  purchased  the  five-story  building  No.  607 
Chestnut  Street,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre,  which  was  demolished  in  1855, 
and  relinquishing  their  lease  on  the  Girard  estate 
building  in  Third  Street  to  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  As  the 
new  building  was  occupied  by  tenants  whose  leases 
had  not  expired,  the  Bulletin  office  was  temporarily 
removed  (Sept.  9, 1865)  to  No.  329  Chestnut  Street. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  2,  1866,  the  new 
building  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  fortu- 
nately before  the  Bulletin  had  removed  into  it.  As 
soon  as  the  frost  would  permit,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1866,  the  new  Bulletin  Building,  hand- 
somely and  commodiously  remodeled,  was  occupied 
for  the  first  time.  The  arrangements  throughout  are 
admirable,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  proprietors  that 
as  they  increased  in  prosperity  they  provided  superior 
accommodations  for  all  connected  with  their  journal. 

Francis  Wells  became  connected  with  the  Bulletin 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  editor  in  1865.  Mr.  Welln 
began  active  life  in  the  publishing  houses  of  Godey  & 
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McMichaely  aod  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  and  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  paper  warehouse  of  James 
M.  Wilcox  &  Co.  His  taste  leading  him  to  literature, 
he  became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Bulletin^ 
and  was  one  of  the  original  editors  of  its  "  Chess 
Column"  several  years  before  he  became  permanently 
connected  with  the  paper.  He  is  a  ready  and  vigor- 
ous writer,  conscientious  and  painstaking  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1866  he  purchased  half  the  interest  of 
Ernest  C.  Wallace,  whose  health  had  declined,  and 
who  died  after  a  long  illness,  June  3, 1867,  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  thirty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace was  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  and  entered  the  office 
of  the  Btdletin  at  an  early  age.  His  love  for  his  pro- 
fession amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  had  he  lived 
longer,  he  might  have  become  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  In  the  last  letter  of  any  length  that  he 
ever  wrote  to  his  associates,  this  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession was  expressed  with  almost  passionate  tender- 
ness. He  was  then  apparently  better,  and  he  wrote : 
"  My  main  feeling  is  one  oi  gratitude,  I  feel  grateful 
to  Providence  for,  as  it  may  be,  even  only  an  apparent 
relief  from  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and 
for  the  hope  of  soon  going  to  work  in  the  dear  old 
office." 

Casper  Souder,  Jr.,  who  had  worked  his  way  from 
the  position  of  local  reporter  to  that  of  assistant 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  paper,  became  ill  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  October  fol- 
lowing, at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

Mr.  Souder  began  his  career  as  a  journalist  in  De- 
cember, 1850,  as  a  local  reporter  on  the  Sunday  Dis- 
patch, and  continued  attached  to  that  paper  for  four- 
teen years,  becoming  assistant  editor,  and  contrib- 
uting many  valuable  articles  to  its  columns.  His 
sketches  of  .the  public  institutions  of  the  city  and  his 
"  History  of  Chestnut  Street"  displayed  his  power  of 
making  the  dryest  subjects  interesting  by  means  of 
dear,  terse  language,  without  the  aid  of  garish  liter- 
ary ornament.  Industrious  and  patient,  he  had  no 
superior  as  a  local  reporter,  and  his  sterling  qualitie>s 
and  genial  manners  won  him  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  associates. 

The  ''Bulletin  Association"  expired  by  limitation 
Feb.  1, 1870,  just  prior  to  which  the  interest  of  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Wallace  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wells, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Williamson  by  Mr.  Fetherston.  The 
widow  of  Mr.  Souder  retained  her  interest  in  the  new 
partnership  which  was  then  formed,  and  by  which 
the  business  was  conducted  under  the  title  of  Pea- 
cock, Fetherston  &  Co. 

The  partnership  then  formed  expired  by  limitation 
Feb.  1,  1876,  when  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Souder  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wells,  Charles  Heber  Clark,  and 
William  F.  McCully,  the  business  being  continued 
under  the  same  title  as  before.  On  Jan.  1, 1882,  Mr. 
Clark's  interest  was  purchased  by  Mr.  McCully.  Mr. 
Clark  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  writer  for  the 
Evening  Telegraph.    He  was  attached  to  the  editorial 


staff  of  the  Bulletin  in  January,  1867,  and  was  one  of 
its  most  industrious  and  able  writers,  especially  upon 
topics  of  social  and  political  economy.  Mr.  Clark's 
versatile  literary  abilities  have  produced  a  series  of 
popular  humorous  works,  under  the  well-known  nam 
deplume  of  *'  Max  Adeler."  He  is  now  the  sole  pro- 
prietor and  chief  editor  of  the  Textile  Record,  one  of 
the  leading  industrial  journals  of  the  country.  Mr. 
McCully  had  been  connected  with  the  business, 
originally  in  its  printing  department,  since  the  year 
1860,  and  had  been  for  some  years  the  cashier  of  the 
establishment,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies. 
He  is  a  man  of  thorough  business  capacity,  and  a 
valuable  member  of  the  firm.  He  is  at  present  and 
has  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  fire  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

While  the  Bulletin  has  steadily  kept  in  view  its 
original  purpose  of  being  a  reliable  news  paper, 
equaling  the  morning  journals  in  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  its  record  of  passing  events,  it  has  neverthe- 
less given  much  attention  to  literary  matters,  and  es- 
pecially to  current  literature.  It  has  always  been 
closely  identified  with  the  local  interests  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  outspoken  on  all  subjects  bearing  upon 
its  prosperity,  being  noticeable  for  the  pertinacity 
with  which  it  clings  to  any  object  until  its  purpose  is 
accomplished  or  hopelessly  defeated.  As  an  example 
of  this  may  be  cited  its  advocacy  of  a  paid  fire  de- 
partment, a  project  which  it  persistently  urged  for 
twenty  years.  For  some  time  the  Bulletin  avoided 
political  affiliations,  but  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  the 
Republican  party  from  its  organization,  and  rarely 
fails  to  support  its  measures  or  candidates.  It  is 
steadily  and  consistently  Republican  in  its  princi- 
ples, maintaining  its  views  with  outspoken  boldness 
and  sincerity.  The  editorial  department  remains 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Peacock,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wells  and  a  full  corps  of  sub-editors,  to  each  of  whom 
a  special  department  is  assigned.  Mr.  Fetherston 
continues  in  charge  of  the  business  department  of  the 
paper,  assisted  by  Mr.  McCully. 

The  Bulletin  has  kept  at  the  front  of  the  great  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  in  daily  journalism  since 
its  beginning.  It  has  its  regular  correspondents  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  supplements  the  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  Associated  Press  with  a  large 
service  of  special  dispatches.  Its  local  department 
is  very  comprehensive,  its  efficiency  being  greatly 
promoted  by  an  extensive  reference  library  and  an 
admirably-contrived  system  of  classified  historical, 
biographical,  and  other  matter.  It  has  always  paid 
much  attention  to  literary  and  art  criticism,  including 
especially  music  and  the  drama,  and  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  for  the  sound  judgment  and  entire  inde- 
pendence exhibited  in  these  departments. 

The  Dental  ITews-Letter  was  established  in  1847 
in  the  interest  of  dental  surgery.  As  a  quarterly  it 
was  continued  for  twelve  years,  when  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  monthly  journal,  TTie  Dental  Cosmos^  which  is 
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still  publiflbed.    The  first  number  of  the  latter  was 
issued  in  August,  1859,  by  Jones  &  White. 

The  Friends'  Review  was  started  in  1847  by  a 
few  Orthodox  Friends  who  considered  that  the  society 
needed  a  journal  representing  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  some  nmtters  from  that  set  forth  in  the  older 
paper,  The  Friend,  At  that  time  the  visit  of  Joseph 
John  Gumey,  an  eminent  minister  from  England, 
had  brought  out  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  soci- 
ety greater  than  had  existed  since  the  separation,  in 
1827-28. 

The  purpose  of  the  paper,  however,  was  not  con- 
troversial, but  general,  including,  as  its  title  indicates, 
the  discussion  of  "  religious,  literary,  and  miscellane- 
ous'' topics.  Its  first  editor  and  publisher  was  Enoch 
Lewis,  a  man  of  much  ability  and  various  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  independence  of  character.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  and  active  Abolitionists  of  that  day. 
After  several  years  of  service  he  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  Rhoads,  also  a  decided  as  well  as  early  oppo- 
nent of  slavery.  The  same  was  true  of  his  successor, 
William  J.  Allinson,  a  personal  friend  of  John  G. 
Whittier,  and  a  poet  of  considerable  talent,  as  well  as 
a  prose  writer  of  great  facility  and  vivacity  of  style. 
About  1872  his  health  failed,  and  since  that  time  the 
paper  has  been  conducted  by  one  or  both  of  its  present 
editors. 

At  the  present  time  the  Friendt^  Review  represents 
the  "  centre"  or  moderate  portion  of  the  Society  of 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  neither  adheres  to  the  extreme 
conservatism  which  prevails  more  distinctly  in  Phil- 
adelphia than  elsewhere,  nor  favors  the  existing  ten- 
dency, most  manifest  in  the  West,  toward  innovations 
of  various  kinds  upon  the  accepted  views  and  prac- 
tices of  the  society.  Its  animus  may  be  expressed  in 
the  motto,  ''In  essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials 
liberty,  and  in  all  things  charity.''  It  present  editors 
are  Drs.  James  E.  Rhoads  and  Henry  Hartshorne. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  is  at  pres- 
ent the  oldest  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  regular  medical  profession  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  one  published  in  Boston.  Its 
history  dates  back  to  1847,  when  it  was  begun  as  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter ^  published 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society,  at  Burling- 
ton, in  that  State.  Its  earliest  editors  were  Dr.  Par- 
rish  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Butler.  By  these  gentlemen  it  was 
continued  as  a  quarterly  until  1858.  In  that  year  Dr. 
S.  W.  Butler  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and,  associating 
Dr.  R.  J.  Levis  in  the  management  of  the  journal,  it 
was  transformed  to  a  weekly,  and  published  at  No.  Ill 
South  Tenth  Street.  The  success  of  the  new  venture 
was  moderate  and  the  prospects  were  fair,  when  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  led  to  the  temporary  discon- 
tinuance of  the  regular  issues.  Before  the  close  of  the 
war,  however,  the  Reporter  had  recovered,  and.  Dr. 
Levis  having  retired.  Dr.  Butler  continued  it  alone 
until  1868,  when  he  associated  in  its  management  Dr. 
Daniel  G.  Brinton.    The  same  year  the  Ha^-  Yearly 


Compendium  of  Medical  Science  was  started  under  their 
joint  editorship.  From  this  date  there  was  a  slow  but 
steady  growth  in  the  circulation  of  the  two  journals, 
and  each  took  a  high  position  in  the  ranks  of  periodi- 
cal medical  literature.  In  1873,  Dr.  Butler's  health 
failed,  and  his  decease  occurred  the  following  year. 
Both  journals  have  since  been  continued  with  increas- 
ing popularity  by  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  with  whom 
there  have  been  associated  at  various  times  as  assist- 
ant editors  Dr.  George  H.  Napheys,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van- 
derbeck.  Dr.  John  Sundberg,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards. 
The  publication-ofllce  is  at  No.  115  South  Seventh 
Street. 

The  Item  was  founded  in  1847  by  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald as  a  weekly,  and  out  of  it  have  grown  the  Sun- 
day  Rem  and  the  Daily  Evening  Rem,  although  the 
three  papers  are  distinct,  and  all  are  flourishing.  The 
Item  management  own  the  building  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  employ  two  fine  Bullock  lightning  print- 
ing-machines for  their  press- work.  From  its  birth  7%« 
Rem  has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  papers  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  forward  movements  it  has 
advocated  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  consoli- 
dation of  the  city  and  districts,  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  new  or  decimal  system  of 
numbering  the  streets,  the  paid  fire  department,  the 
new  market-houses,  abolishment  of  the  unpleasant 
third  tier  and  the  bar-rooms  in  the  theatres,  the 
defense  of  the  Union  against  rebellion,  uniforming  the 
police,  the  letter-carriers,  and  the  car  conductors,  re- 
moval of  the  railings  around  the  squares,  and  a  de- 
parture from  Quaker  uniformity  in  building. 

During  his  years  of  hard  work  on  The  Rem,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  found  time  to  write  a  number  of  plays, 
some  of  which  have  been  performed  with  success. 
**  Light  at  Last"  ran  a  month  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  and  "  Patrice"  held  the  boards  of  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  for  an  equal  length  of  time  when 
it  was  under  the  management  of  Laura  Keene.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  now  assisted  in  his  editorial  and  man- 
agerial labors  by  his  five  sons, — Riter,  Harrington, 
Hildebrand,  Gilbert,  and  Robert  Leinster  Fitzgerald, 
— all  of  whom  are  trained  and  practical  journalists. 

The  American  Quarterly  Register  and  Maga- 
zine was  first  published  in  September,  1847,  by  James 
Stryker,  at  No.  520  Chestnut  Street,  and  printed  by 
William  S.  Young,  Franklin  Building,  No.  50  North 
Sixth  Street. 

The  Daily  Register  was  established  in  1847  by  W. 
H.  Sickels,  mainly  as  a  record  of  the  arrivals  at  the 
leading  hotels,  for  the  information  of  jobbing  houses. 
Originally  it  was  a  mere  slip,  but  it  was  enlarged  at 
various  times  until,  on  Sept.  5, 1851,  it  was  increased 
to  a  twenty-four-column  quarto.  At  this  time  it  was 
published  by  Moran  &  Sickels,  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Subsequently  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  William  Birney.  Its  pros- 
perity was  not  permanent,  and  it  was  suspended 
within  a  few  years  thereafter. 
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The  Manaynnk  Courier  was  first  issued  Jan.  1, 
1848,  by  Richard  Beresford.  It  w&s  printed  in  Man- 
ayunk,  and  the  first  office  was  at  the  corner  of  Qreen 
Lane  and  Main  Street.  It  was  then  removed  to  Mul- 
berry Street,  in  the  house  now  No.  183.  After  an 
existence  of  ten  weeks,  it  was  issued  for  the  last 
time  March  18, 1848. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  was  established 
about  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  or  some  time  in  1847, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  removed  to  No.  70  (now  No.  186)  South  Third 
Street  As  a  Whig,  and  afterward  Republican,  paper 
it  had  wide  influence  and  large  circulation.  The 
original  proprietors  were  Paxson  (now  Justice  Paxson 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania),  Sanderson, 
and  Killinger.  Subsequently  it  was  published  over 
twenty  years  by  Joseph  R.  Flanigen  as  editor  and 
proprietor.  For  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  a 
weekly  edition,  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Dollar 
Weekly  Newt,  was  also  issued. 

The  Saturday  Gleaner,  published  at  No.  98  Chest- 
nut Street,  entered  the  field  of  journalism  in  1848, 
and  died  within  a  few  months. 

The  Sunday  Dispatch,  the  oldest  existing  Sunday 
paper,  was  founded  in  1848  by  John  Lawlor,  Robert 
Everett,  and  £lias  J.  Hincken.  Lawlor  had,  in 
1843,  ventured  upon  Sunday  journalism  with  the  Sun- 
day Sun,  which  lived  only  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
first  number  of  the  Dispatch  was  printed  May  14, 
1848,  and  was  published  at  No.  83  (now  No.  209) 
South  Third  Street,  below  Walnut.  A  small  adver- 
tisement in  a  daily  paper,  together  with  a  brief  notice 
in  the  Daily  News  of  the  intention  to  issue  such  a 
paper,  was  all  the  heraldry  which  the  new  enterprise 
received.  The  first  number,  however,  made  a  good 
appearance.  It  contained  nearly  twenty-four  col- 
umns of  reading  matter  and  two  small  advertise- 
ments. The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  its  appearance  were  twenty-eight 
cents.  Scarcely  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  could 
commence  with  less  prospect  of  success,  and  yet  the 
first  number  proved  to  have  been  of  sufScient  merit 
to  secure  a  larger  circulation  for  the  second  number, 
with  a  demand  that  increased  from  week  to  week. 
There  were  many  prejudices  to  overcome.  The  re- 
ligious element  of  the  community  was  shocked  at  the 
idea  that  a  paper  printed  on  Saturday  night  should 
be  read  on  Sunday.  The  immorality  of  such  a 
journal  was  dwelt  upon,  and  was  even  made  the  sub- 
ject of  denunciation  from  the  pulpit.  The  Dispatch 
received  no  welcomes  from  the  fraternity.  The  daily 
press  as  a  rule  did  not  even  consider  it  necessary  to 
note  the  advent  of  the  stranger,  and  even  in  the  city 
Directory,  which  professed  to  give  a  list  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  city,  the  Dispatch  was  not  mentioned 
until  three  years  after  its  establishment.  For  twenty- 
one  years  the  proprietorship  of  the  Dispatch  remained 
unchanged,  and  the  paper  continued  to  grow  in  finan- 
cial standing  and  in  influence.    On  the  18th  of  April, 


1869,  John  Lawlor  died,  thus  severing  the  association 
so  long  unbroken.  The  remaining  partners  continued 
to  publish  the  journal  until  1882,  when,  as  announced 
in  the  issue  of  December  31st,  Mr.  Everett  withdrew, 
the  sole  proprietorship  being  thereafter  vested  in  Mr. 
Hincken,  who  publishes  the  Dispatch  at  the  present 
time  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Walnut 
Streets.  From  its  commencement  Thompson  West- 
cott  has  been  its  editor. 

The  Freie  Presse,  a  German  morning  paper,  Re- 
publican in  politics,  was  established  in  1848,  at  No. 
174  North  Fourth  Street.  It  is  now  published  by  the 
Freie  Presse  Publishing  Company,  at  No.  317  Callow- 
hill  Street.  The  Sonntags  Blatt,  which  is  practically  a 
Sunday  edition  of  the  lyeie  Presse,  is  issued  by  the 
same  company. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review, 
a  religious  publication,  issued  quarterly,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1848,  and  was  successfully  published  for 
many  years  at  No.  25  Sansom  Street.  In  1853  it  was 
removed  to  No.  265  (new  number,  821)  Chestnut 
Street 

The  Presbyterian  Treasury  of  Education,  Re- 
ligion, and  General  Intelligence  had  its  inception 
in  1848,  at  No.  25  Sansom  Street.  It  was  discon- 
tinued until  1851. 

The  Lady*8  Dollar  Vewspaper,  a  semi-monthly 
publication,  started  in  1848,  was  issued  until  1851,  at 
No.  118  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Christian  Chronicle  came  into  existence,  in 
1848,  as  a  weekly  religious  journal,  and  existed  over 
a  decade.  For  a  time  it  was  published  at  No.  83 
Dock  Street;  then  at  No.  118  Arch  Street;  afterward 
at  No.  100  Chestnut  Street ;  subsequently  at  No.  40 
North  Sixth  Street;  and  finally  at  No.  23  North  Sixth 
Street.  Rev.  W.  B.  Jacobs  was  the  editor  for  some 
years,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  S.  Dickerstm 
in  1860. 

Sartain's  Magazine,  published  by  John  Sartain, 
was  first  issued  in  January,  1849,  and  it  ended  in 
1852.  It  was  begun  by  the  purchase  of  the  subscrip- 
tion-list of  a  New  York  periodical,  entitled  the  Union 
Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirkland  was  editor,  and  before  the  close  of  its  fourth 
year  it  was  merged  again  into  a  New  York  monthly, 
called  the  National  Magazine,  devoted  to  Literature, 
Art,  and  Beligion, 

Mrs.  Kirkland  and  Professor  John  S.  Hart  were 
associated  as  joint  editors  of  the  new  enterprise,  and 
so  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  when  they  were 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  who  conducted  it 
for  about  four  months,  when  Mr.  Sartain  himself  be- 
came sole  editor,  and  continued  so  to  the  end. 

Many  choice  pieces  of  literature  that  afterward  be- 
came as  familiar  as  household  words  made  their  first 
appearance  in  this  magazine.  Poe's  poem  on  the 
"  Bells"  was  one  of  the  more  noted  of  his  contribu- 
tions, and  Longfellow's  translation  from  the  Provencal 
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of  Jnfimin  of  "  The  Blind  Girl  of  Caatdl-CuiUg"  was 
made  for  this,  as  well  as  many  others  of  his  enduring 
writings.  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  and  George  H. 
Boker  were  constant  contributors,  as  well  as  Frederika 
Bremer,  through  her  interpreter,  Mary  Howitt.  Poe 
wrote  his  essay  on  the  "  Poetic  Principle"  for  SartairCi 
Magazine^  and  it  appeared  in  the  October  number  of 
1850.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  development  of  a  noble  production, 
whether  in  literature  or  any  of  the  other  sister  arts, 
from  the  first  sketch  to  its  after  elaboration.  For  ex- 
ample, here  is  the  form  in  which  Edgar  A.  Poe  first  sub- 
mitted his  poem  of  "  The  Bells,''  in  eighteen  lines : 

••  The  tMlla  I— hear  the  bells  I 

The  meny  wedding4ielli  I 

The  little  silver  belle  I 
How  falt7*llke  a  melody  there  swells 

From  the  sIlTer  tinkliog  cells 

or  the  bells,  bells,  belle  I 
or  the  bells  I 

••The  bells  I— ah,  t&e  bells  t 
The  heavy  iron  bells! 
Hear  the  tolling  or  the  bells  I 
Hear  the  knells  I 
How  horrible  a  monody  tbere  floats 
Trom  their  throats — 
From  their  deep>tone  throats  1 
Bow  I  shudder  at  the  notes 

From  the  melancholy  throats 
or  the  bells,  bells,  bells,^ 
or  the  bells  r 

Before  the  poem  had  got  into  print  as  originally 
written,  Poe  had  so  expanded  his  subject  that  it  grew 
to  the  ample  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
lines,  in  which  complete  form  it  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber for  November,  1849.  The  whole  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau's  ''  Year  at  Ambleside''  appeared  first  in  Sar- 
iam's  McLgazine,  for  which  it  was  written. 
.  The  Beformed  Quarterly  Review,  an  octavo  peri- 
odical of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages,  was 
founded  in  1849,  and  is  published  by  the  Reformed 
Church  Publication  Board,  at  No.  907  Arch  Street. 

The  Presbyterian  Monthly  Secord,  thirty-two 
pages,  octavo,  was  first  published  in  1849,  under  the  title 
of  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record^  and  was  the  organ 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  old  school  branch  of  the 
church.  After  the  reunion  of  the  church,  in  the  year 
1870,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Presbyterian  Monthly ^ 
the  organ  of  the  new  school  branch,  and  the  name 
changed  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  It  is  published 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  1334 
Chestnut  Street,  and  is  the  property  and  the  organ  of 
the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  only  publication  from  which  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  benevolent  operations  of  that  church 
can  be  obtained. 

Scott's  Weekly  Paper  was  established  in  1849,  by 
Andrew  Scott,  who  had  been  associated  with  Charles 
Alexander  in  the  publishing  business,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  Scott's  death,  in  1855.  The  ofiice  was  at 
No.  115,  afterward  No.  Ill,  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Franklin  Place  and  Fourth  Street. 


The  Sunday  Olobe  was  started  in  1849,  as  the  San- 
day  Paper f  but  in  a  month  or  two  the  title  was  changed 
to  the  former.  Robert  F.  Christy  &  Co.  were  the 
publishers,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  the  editor, 
who  was  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Willis  Qeist,  now  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  New  Era.  The  Sunday  Olobe  was 
discontinued  in  1852,  after  having  been  issued  from 
No.  72  Chestnut  Street,  and  subsequently  from  No.  1 
Lodge  Street.  * 

The  American  Law  Journal  was  established  in 

1849,  or  about  that  time,  at  No.  17  Mercantile  Library 
building.  It  suspended  publication  in  1852,  being 
succeeded  by  the  American  Law  Begister,  which  is 
still  in  existence. 

Vordamerikaniicher  Monatsherioht  fur  Vatnr- 
und  Heilkonde,  "redigirt  von  W.  Keller  und  H. 
Tiedeman  (in  Philadelphia)  und  Herzka  (in  New 
York),"  a  monthly  medical  journal,  was  commenced 
in  January,  1850,  as  an  octavo  periodical,  published 
by  F.  W.  Christern. 

The  European  Vewa,  published  weekly  at  No.  72 
Dock  Street,  was  started  in  1850,  and  discontinued  in 
1851. 

The  Drawing-Room  Journal  was  commenced  in 

1850,  by  Stephen  McHenry,  who  had  been  for  years 
chief  clerk  of  Louis  A.  Ghxley .  The  editor  was  Manuel 
M.  Cooke.  It  was  published  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Second  and  Dock  Streets,  and  at  No.  32  South 
Third  Street,  and  expired  in  1852. 

Arthur*!  Home  Gazette,  a  weekly  journal,  started 
in  1850  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  was  published  at  first  in 
Franklin  Place,  and  subsequently  at  No.  107  Walnut 
Street,  and  discontinued  in  1855. 

The  Oennan  Illustrated  Vewspaper,  a  weekly 
periodical,  published  at  No.  282  Arch  Street,  was  es- 
tablished in  1850,  and  continued  until  1853. 

The  Guardian,  ''a  monthly  magazine  for  young 
men  and  women,  Sunday-schools,  and  families,"  came 
into  existence  in  January,  1850,  and  is  published  by  the 
Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  at  No.  907  Arch 
Street,  under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D. 

Dye's  Ooyemment  Counterfeit  Detector  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  No.  1338  Chestnut  Street,  and  has 
been  in  existence  since  1850.  During  its  career  it  has 
supplied  much  valuable  data  for  the  detection  of 
spurious  bank-notes. 

The  American  Vegetarian  and  Health  Journal, 
published  by  the  American  Vegetarian  Society,  and 
edited  by  W.  A.  Alcott,  T.  L.  Nicholls,  and  Rev. 
William  Metcalfe,  was  first  issued  in  November,  1850, 
and  continued  monthly  for  several  years. 

The  American  Mechanics'  Advocate,  a  weekly 
journal,  was  publinhed  for  a  couple  of  years,  beginning 
in  1850,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market 
Streets. 

The  Saturday  Emporium  was  first  issued  in  1850, 
or  thereabouts,  from  No.  1  Franklin  Place,  and  sus- 
pended in  1851. 

The  Sunday  Ledger  was  established  in  1850,  or 
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poHsibly  in  1848,  by  George  W.  Ward,  who  kept  a 
genileman*8  furnishing  goods  store  on  the  north  side 
of  Chestnut  Street,  above  Seventh.  The  paper  was 
published  until  1855  ac  No.  84  South  Third  Street. 

The  Banner  of  the  XToion  had  its  inception  about 
1850,  at  No.  75  Dock  Street,  and  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1843. 

The  Sunday  Mereory  was  first  presented  to  the 
public  Feb.  28,  1851,  as  an  ^' independent,  not  neu- 
tral," newspaper,  by  Samuel  C.  Upham,  H.  H.  Nor- 
cross,  and  Robert  D'Unger.  It  was  a  folio  sheet,  size 
twenty-three  by  thirty-three,  price  two  cents,  and  pub- 
lished at  No.  57  South  Third  Street.  Mr.  Upham  be- 
came sole  owner  May  11, 1851,  when  he  raised  th^ 
price  to  three  cents,  and  changed  the  title  to  Upham*8 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury.  On  the  succeeding 
12th  of  October  he  sold  out  to  J.  M.  W.  Geist  and 
James  G.  Gibson,  Jr.  Mr.  Greist  withdrew  in  two 
months,  and  Sept.  5, 1852,  Mr.  Upham  and  George  W. 
Jones  became  the  proprietors^  Mr.  Gibson  had  en- 
larged the  paper  to  twenty-eight  by  forty-two  inches, 
and  removed  the  office  to  Third  and  Harmony  Streets, 
from  whence  Upham  &  Jones  transferred  it  to  Third 
and  Dock  Streets,  and  adopted  the  present  title  of  the 
paper.  In  September,  1856,  James  P.  Magill  bought 
the  Upham  interest,  and  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Magill 
was  formed,  who,  on  Sept.  6, 1857,  made  the  paper 
Democratic,  and  enlarged  it  to  thirty  by  forty-six 
inches.  In  1860,  Mr.  Magill  withdrew,  and  John  H. 
Taggart  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  office  was  again  removed  to  Third  and  Harmony 
Streets.  Differences  of  opinion  during  the  Rebellion 
caused  trouble  in  the  management,  and  the  paper  was 
neglected,  and  thus  sufiered  in  circulation  and  adver- 
tising. In  1862  another  change  in  its  proprietorship 
was  made,  William  Meeser,  George  W.  L.  Johnson, 
and  Frederick  W.  Gi:ayson  becoming  the  owners. 
They  removed  the  office  to  152  South  Third  Street, 
and  raised  the  price  of  the  paper  to  five  cents.  In 
1865,  Mr.  Johnson  retired.  Many  specialties  were 
introduced,  and  the  Sunday  Mercury  became  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  properties  in  the  city. 

In  1876  the  publication-office  was  removed  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  Seventh  and  Jayne  Streets,  and  a 
four-cylinder  rotary  press  procured  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Prosperity  was  too  much  for  the  manage- 
ment, carelessness  took  the  place  of  enterprise,  and 
decay  of  influence  and  support  followed.  The  Mer- 
cury became  the  property  of  Edward  Morwitz,  who 
was  the  principal  creditor.  The  firm-name  of  Wil- 
liam Meeser  &  Co.  was  dropped  from  the  head  of  the 
paper  July  18,  1880,  and  on  August  8th  it  was  an- 
nounced as  being  published  by  the  Mercury  Publish- 
ing Company.  It  was  always  understood,  however, 
to  belong  to  Dr.  Morwitz,  who  was  also  proprietor  of 
the  German  Demokrat  and  other  German  papers.  He 
could  not  give  it  the  attention  required,  and  on  March 
26, 1881,  he  accepted  a  proposition  from  Dennis  F. 
Dealy,  and  sold  the  Sunday  Mercury  to  that  gentle- 


man, who  is  its  present  proprietor.  On  the  day  Mr. 
Dealy  purchased  the  Mercury  he  sold  the  Sunday  Press 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  daily  Press^  and  with  the 
second  number  of  his  new  purchase  he  introduced 
the  specialties  which  had  made  the  Sunday  Press  so 
popular,  and  altered  the  size  to  thirty-six  by  forty- 
eight  inches,  making  it  a  quarto,  eight-page  sheet. 
It  has  been  restored  to  its  old-time  prosperity,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  Sunday  news- 
papers. On  Nov.  1,  1882,  the  publishing-office  was 
removed  to  its  present  quarters,  No.  719  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Tribune  was  issued  about  1851  under  the 
direction  of  Morgan  J.  Thomas,'  a  well-known  resi- 
dent of  Uwchlan  township,  Chester  Co.,  in  this 
State,  where  he  conducted  an  academy,  beside  culti- 
vating a  large  farm  and  managing  a  varied  mercantile 
business.  He  moved  to  this  city,  and  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Tribune,  and  after  the  failure  of  the 
paper  became  a  real  estate  agent.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  carpet  business  on  Market  Street,  below 
Twelfth,  in  one  of  the  Girard  stores.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  a  man  of  education  and  some  ability,  but  rather 
visionary,  as  he  thought  he  was  about  to  establish  a 
journal  which  would  eclipse  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  result  of  his  venture  proved  that  he  was  mistaken, 
as  the  Tribune  was  discontinued  for  want  of  patron- 
age after  but  a  few  numbers  had  been  issued.  Mr. 
Thomas  represented  Chester  County  in  the  State 
Legislature  with  credit,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  this  city 
in  1838. 

The  Fennsylyania  Statesman,  a  daily  penny 
newspaper,  was  issued  in  1851,  from  No.  42  South 
Third  Street.  A  few  months  covered  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence. 

Chnroh'8  Bizarre,  ''for  fireside  and  wayside," 
conducted  by  Joseph  M.  Church,  and  published  by 
Church  &  Co.,  at  No.  140  Chestnut  Street,  made  its 
appearance  on  April  17,  1852,  as  a  thirty-two-page 
octavo,  illustrated,  and  issued  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
Its  motto,  quoting  Farquahr,  was  "  Bizarre,  Bizarre, 
what  say  you,  madcap  T*  Within  a  year  the  publi- 
cation-office was  removed  to  No.  4  Hart's  building. 
Sixth  Street,  above  Chestnut,  and  not  long  afterward 
to  No.  78  South  Fourth  Street  The  title  afterward 
became  Bizarre:  an  Original  Literary  GateUe,  It 
was  also  changed  from  a  fornightly  to  a  weekly  jour- 
nal. It  was  only  published  for  three  or  four  years, 
Mr.  Church  having  superseded  it  with  The  Fireside 
Visitor  in  March,  1856. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homceopathy,  edi- 
ted by  William  A.  Gardiner,  and  published  by  Rade- 
macher  &  Sheek,  was  commenced  in  April,  1852,  and 
issued  for  the  last  time  in  March,  1856. 

Arthnr'8  Home  Magazine,  a  monthly  literary  and 
family  magazine,  was  commenced  in  1852.  The  pro- 
prietors were  Louis  A.  Gk>dey  and  T.  S.  Arthur,  and 
the  name  of  the  publishing  firm  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co. 
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The  editorial  condact  and  bnsineBB  management  were 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur,  and  the  magazine  soon 
became  widely  known  as  exceptionally  pure  in  char- 
acter. In  1867,  Mr.  Arthur  bought  out  Mr.  Qodey'e 
interest,  and  aasociated  with  himself  in  the  businees 
his  second  son,  William  Arthur,  under  the  flrm*title 
T.  S.  Arthur  &  Son. 

Since  that  time  the  Bbme  Magaeine  has  held  a 
prominent  place  among  periodicals  of  its  class.  Es- 
tablished over  thirty-two  years  ago  by  T.  8.  Arthur, 
who  still  remains  its  editor,  it  has  during  that  period 
been  a  welcome  visitor  in  thousands  of  American 
homes. 

The  true  place  of  this  magazine  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  to-day  will  best  be  understood  by  the 
editor's  own  statement  of  his  position,  which  is  taken 
from  a  late  number.  He  says,  "  The  mission  of  the 
B&me  Mtgatine  is  to  teach  the  gospel  of  useful  service 
in  all  the  common  duties  and  social  relations  of  men 
and  women,  and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  a  common 
brotherhood.  And  this  mission  it  seeks  to  accomplish, 
not  by  dull  didactics  and  sermonizing,  but  through  a 
constant  leading  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its 
readers  into  harmony  with  things  pure  and  true  and 
noble  in  nature  and  humanity. 

With  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  whether  in 
social  life  or  current  literature,  it  has  no  sympathy. 
It  believes  in  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the  good,  and  in 
the  useful,  taking  that  word  in  no  limited,  material, 
or  '  Oradgrind'  sense.  It  will  seek  to  lead  through 
beauty  to  use  as  well  as  through  labor  and  common 
service,  and  it  will  seek  to  find  in  any  and  everything 
that  is  innocent  in  itself,  whether  in  work,  recreation, 
or  amusement,  a  ministry  of  good  to  men."  The 
first  publication-office  was  at  No.  107  (new  number, 
827)  Walnut  Street,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to 
No.  920  Walnut  Street 

The  American  Law  Segister,  now  the  oldest  law 
journal  in  the  United  States,  was  started  in  1802  by 
D.  B.  Canfield,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Amicrican  Law 
JoumtUf  which,  after  four  years  of  struggle,  had  been 
forced  to  succumb  in  its  turn,  as  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  Frnmylvania  Law  Joumalf  had  done  before 
it.  The  new  RegUter  started  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Asa  I.  Fish  and  Henry  Wharton.  For  nine  years 
it  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  editors,  and 
to  furnish  the  profession  monthly  with  selected  arti- 
cles from  the  foreign  law  journals,  reviews  of  English 
and  American  law  books,  and  cases  of  exceptional 
interest.  It  remained,  however,  substantially  a  Penn- 
sylvania magazine  till  1861,  when  an  entire  change 
was  made  in  its  organization,  and  it  assumed  a  national 
character.  In  that  year  a  new  series  was  begun  under 
the  editorial  management  of  James  T.  Mitchell,  now 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
No.  2,  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  staff  of  experienced 
and  distinguished  law  writers  to  aid  him.  A  new 
line  of  original  work  was  struck  out  boldly,  and  the 
whole  scope  of  the  journal  widened,  so  as  to  make  it 
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the  organ  of  the  whole  legal  profession  of  the  coun- 
try. Each  monthly  number  from  that  time  onward 
has  contained  an  original  essay  upon  some  legal  topic 
of  present  interest  and  practical  value,  a  selection  of 
important  cases  not  previously  published  from  the 
courts  of  last  resort  in  the  various  States  or  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  carefully  prepared  digest  of  syllabi  from 
recent  and  unpublished  reports. 

The  special  feature,  however,  of  the  Lofw  Begitter, 
as  compared  with  other  contemporary  legal  journals, 
has  been  the  careful  selection  of  cases  involving  new 
or  important  points  of  law,  and  their  annotation  in 
the  manner  originated  and  so  ably  carried  out  in 
Smith's  **  Leading  Cases.''  Thus  it  has  presented  to 
the  profession  constantly  a  fresh  grouping  of  import- 
ant decisions  upon  all  the  current  doctrines  of  the  law, 
and  has  become,  in  fact,  a  series  of  volumes  of  leading 
cases,  selected  and  annotated  by  some  of  the  first  law 
writers  of  the  country.  Of  these  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bedfield ;  Professor 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  of  the  Columbia  College  Law 
School ;  John  F.  Dillon,  author  of  the  works  on  cor- 
porations; John  A.  Jameson,  author  of  the  "Con- 
stitutional Convention ;"  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
author  of  "  Constitutional  Limitations,"  etc. 

The  high  character  of  the  contributions  by  these 
eminent  writers  and  others,  both  in  the  original 
essays  and  in  the  annotations  to  important  cases,  has 
given  the  Law  RegiMer  an  authority  second  to  no 
legal  journal  in  the  world.  It  circulates  widely  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  in  the  British  provinces, 
and  to  some  extent  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It 
has  continued  for  twenty-three  years  under  the  same 
efficient  editorial  head,  James  T.  Mitchell,  assisted 
for  the  last  two  years  by  Frank  P.  Prichard. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner,  a  religious  weekly,  was 
published  from  1852  until  1855  at  No.  55^  South 
Fourth  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Herald,  a  weekly,  was  first 
issued  in  1852,  and  continued  until  1855,  at  No.  68 
Dock  Street. 

Cohen's  Advertiser  was  issued  in  1852,  from  No. 
7  Hart's  building,  and  passed  out  of  existence  in  the 
following  year. 

The  New  Monthly  Home  Visitor  was  published 
at  No.  57  South  Third  Street  for  a  couple  of  years,  be- 
ginning in  1852. 

The  Southern  and  Western  Journal,  published 
at  No.  57  South  Third  Street,  was  started  in  1852  and 
discontinued  in  1854. 

The  Presbyterian  Magazine  was  begun  about 
1852,  and  was  in  existence  a  number  of  years,  first 
at  No.  265  Chestnut  Street,  then  at  No.  27  South 
Tenth  Street,  and  afterward  at  No.  Ill  South  Tenth 
Street. 

The  Evening  National  Argus,  a  Democratic  paper 
published  by  Severns  &  McOill,  had  offices  success- 
ively at  No.  45  South  Third  Street,  northeast  comer 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  No.  180  South 
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Third  Street.    Its  weekly  edition  whs  known  as  the 
National  Argua,  and  both  were  suspended  in  1861. 

The  Masonic  Mirror  was  establisbed  in  1852,  or 
shortly  before,  and  published  weekly  for  many  years. 
In  succession  its  publication-offices  were  at  No.  168 
Dock  Street,  No.  106  Chestnut  Street,  No.  21  South 
Fifth  Street,  and  No.  146  South  Fourth  Street 

The  Philadelphia  Christian  Advooate,  published 
at  No.  5  Hart's  building,  was  started  in  1852,  and 
was  continued  until  some  time  in  1854. 

The  Home,  School,  and  Church,  published  by 
what  was  then  the  old  school  branch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  existed  from  1852  until  1859,  at  No. 
265  (new  number,  821)  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  began,  in 
1852,  a  successful  and  lengthy  career.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  No.  248,  and  subsequently  at  No.  886  (new 
number,  1334)  Chestnut  Street,  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 

The  Mothers'  Journal,  published  by  Mrs.  M.  6. 
Clark,  had  its  origin  about  1852,  and  was  issued 
from  No.  118  Arcb  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
issued  semi-monthly,  was  begun  in  1852,  edited  by 
James  Bryan,  and  published  by  L.  W.  Holland,  and 
lived  several  years. 

The  American  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Record 
of  Innocent  Medication,  edited  by  Henry  F.  John- 
son, assisted  by  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
American  College  of  Medicine,  was  a  monthly  pub- 
lication commenced  in  January,  1853,  and  soon  ended. 

La  Oasette  Francais,  or  ''Echo  des  deux 
mondes," — a  "journal  literaire,  scientifique,  et  polit- 
ique, paraissant  tons  les  samedis," — was  commenced 
at  No.  68  South  Third  Street  in  July,  1858,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Felix  Drouin  and  general 
management  of  A.  Balbo. 

The  Weekly  Register,  published  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  had  a  brief 
career,  beginning  in  1853. 

The  Sunday  Delta  was  published  for  a  short  time 
in  1853  by  David  S.  Palmer,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  Sunday  Press,  started  in  1853,  by  James 
Mortimer,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  was  discontinued  within  a  vear. 

The  Weekly  Commercial,  published  at  No.  102 
Chestnut  Street  for  some  time,  and  at  No.  53  South 
Third  Street  subsequently,  was  in  existence  from  1853 
to  1856. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  and  also  the  Water- 

Cure  Journal^  commenced  in  1853,  had  publication- 
offices  for  a  time  at  No.  231  Arch  Street,  and  later  at 
No.  922  Chestnut  Street,  where  they  were  issued  for 
some  years. 

The  Little  Pilgrim  was  founded  in  1853,  at  No. 
66  (new  number,  132)  South  Third  Street,  and  discon- 
tinued at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  its  office 
was  at  No.  319  Walnut  Street 


The  Monthly  Insurance  Journal,  office  No.  70 
Walnut  Street,  was  established  in  1853,  and  discon- 
tinued in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Philadelphia, 
edited  by  William  Paine,  appeared  in  1858  as  a 
monthly,  having  previously  been  published  at  MiU- 
ville.  Pa.,  as  The  Middle  States  Medical  Reformer  and 
Journal  of  Healthy  which  had  been  in  existence  since 
1854.  It  continued  until  1871,  meanwhile  undergoing 
various  changes  in  title,  form,  etc. 

The  HomoDopathic  News  was  in  existence  from 
September,  1854,  to  January,  1856,  published  by 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  and  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Bering  and 
Dr.  A.  Lippe. 

The  Frankford  Herald,  eetabllBhed  at  Frankford 
in  1854,  is  published  every  Saturday.  It  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  local 
information. 

The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal,  afterwards 
Fuller* s  Literary  and  Business  Journal,  was  established 
in  1854,  by  Zelotes  Fuller,  at  the  corner  of  Ridge 
Avenue  and  Buttonwood  Street,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  No.  106  Chestnut  Street.  In  1856  it  be- 
came the  United  States  Journal  and  TraveUer,  and  in 
1857  the  United  States  Business  Journal,  This  was 
eventually  changed  to  the  United  States  Journal^  pub- 
lished over  ten  years  by  Fuller  &  Co.,  at  No.  310 
Chestnut  Street. 

The  United  States  Magazine,  started  in  1854,  was 
continued  until  1856  at  No.  12  Prune  Street 

The  American  Banner  and  Vational  Defender 
was  publinbed  for  several  months,  beginning  some 
time  in  the  year  1855. 

The  Woman's  Advocate,  founded  in  1855,  was 
published  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  afterward 
at  No.  311  Walnut  Street.  This,  the  first  woman's 
paper,  was  printed  by  women  and  edited  by  Miss  Anne 
£.  McDowell. 

The  New  Church  Herald,  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Swedenborgian  (New  Church)  denomi- 
nation, and  commenced  in  1855,  had  an  office  at  No. 
135  Chestnut  Street,  and  afterward  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Arch  Streets.  It  had  a  life  of 
several  years. 

The  Monthly  Eainbow,  a  meteorological  and 
astronomical  journal,  started  in  1855,  and  suspended 
in  the  following  yenr.  It  was  published  by  Camp- 
bell &  Co.,  at  No.  83  Dock  Street,  "  next  to  the  post- 
office." 

Life  Illustrated  was  begun  in  1855,  and  published 
first  at  No.  231  Arch  Street,  and  subsequently  at  No. 
922  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Daily  Morning  Times,  founded  in  1855,  by 
Sickels,  Jones  &  Moran,  at  No.  54  South  Third 
Street,  was  subsequently  published  by  J.  Barclay 
Harding,  at  No.  45  South  Third  Street  It  was  dis- 
continued after  two  or  three  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Wochenblatt,  a  German  weekly 
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paper,  published  by  William  Bosenthall,  was  com- 
menced in  1855  or  thereabouts,  and  published  for 
several  years  at  No.  127  (new  number,  825)  Callow- 
hill  Street. 

Ved  Buntliiie's  Own,  a  story  paper,  was  pub- 
lished for  a  few  months  in  1856  by  E.  Z.  C.  Judson. 

The  Philadelphia  Merchant,  a  weekly  commer- 
cial sheet,  was  published  at  No.  4  Bulletin  buildings, 
in  1855,  and  for  two  years  subsequently. 

The  Saturday  MaU,  issued  from  No.  2  Bulletin 
buildings,  existed  irom  1855  to  1857. 

The  Practical  Farmer  was  founded  in  1855,  as  a 
monthly  agricultural  journal,  by  Paschall  Morris.  It 
was  published  by  Mr.  Morris  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  afterward  by  him  in  partnership  with  Judge 
Knight,  of  Indiana.  Later  the  publishers  were  Pas- 
chall Morris  &  Son.  In  1874  it  was  sold  to  M.  J. 
Lawrence,  who  issued  it  as  a  weekly.  In  1881  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Fanner  Company,  by  whom  it  is 
at  present  published  at  No.  1420  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Moravian,  ''  a  weekly  journal  of  the  American 
Moravian  Church,"  was  first  issued  Jan.  1, 1856,  from 
the  Moravian  publication-office.  No.  241  Arch  Street 
The  original  editors  were  Revs.  Edmund  De  Schwein- 
itz,  L.  F.  Eampman,  and  F.  F.  Hager.  The  last 
two  withdrew  in  June,  1858,  and  Dr.  De  Schweinits 
on  Dec.  31, 1858.  The  next  issue  of  The  Moravian, 
bearing  date  Jan.  6, 1859,  was  from  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
where  the  office  of  publication  had  been  removed. 
Bev.  Edwin  T.  Senseman  then  assumed  editorial 
charge,  and  on  July  4, 1861,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
De  Schweinitz. 

The  Fireside  Visitor  was  established  in  March, 
1856,  by  A.  C.  Bryson  &  Co.,  at  No.  441  Chestnut 
Street.  Joseph  M.  Church  and  his  wife  (under  the 
nam  deplume  of  !'£lla  Rodman")  were  the  editors. 
After  a  few  months,  and  when  the  paper  looked  as 
though  it  would  be  a  paying  enterprise,  the  publishers 
transferred  the  proprietorship  to  Mr.  Church,  who 
continued  its  publication  a  few  months  longer,  when 
he  turned  over  his  subscription-list  to  Fitzgerald's 
CUy  Item. 

Mr.  Church,  after  the  suspension  of  his  paper, 
entered  upon  the  field  of  politics.  He  was  a  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he 
served  one  term  just  prior  to  his  death.  His  politics 
were  American. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,  established 
in  May,  1856,  was  published  until  1863  at  No.  76 
(new  number,  144)  South  Third  Street,  when  it  came 
to  an  end.  During  part  of  its  existence  the  pub- 
lishers were  Pine  &  Lewis. 

The  Bailway  World  was  established  on  Saturday, 
May  81,  1856,  under  the  title  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  Mining  Begieter,  by  Thomas  S.  Fernon, 
who  had  previously  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania  and  president  of  the  North  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Company.  He  continued  as  editor  and 
proprietor  until  May  1, 1868,  devoting  the  publication 


to  discussions  of  railway  and  mining  affiftirs.  During 
that  interval  the  title  was  changed  (on  Saturday,  Nov. 
29, 1856)  by  the  substitution  of  the  words  **  United 
States"  for  "Pennsylvania,"  and  several  alterations 
in  the  size  and  form  of  the  publication  were  made. 
On  May  1,  1868,  the  journal  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  and  Mining  Register  Com- 
pany, and  during  the  succeeding  six  months  J.  Luther 
Ringpvalt  was  editor.  Mr.  Fernon  then  resumed  the 
editorship  temporarily,  from  which  he  retired  in  May, 
1869,  when  J.  Peter  Lesley  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  He  continued  to  fill  that  position  until  the 
dose  of  1874,  when  the  stock  of  the  company  was 
purchased  by  Col.  S.  S.  Moon.  On  Jan.  1, 1875,  he 
changed  the  title  of  the  journal  to  The  Bailway  Worlds 
and  the  new  organization  then  formed  elected  Col.  S. 
S.  Moon  president  and  J.  B.  Ecclesine,  Jr.,  manager. 
J.  Luther  Ringwalt  became  the  editor  at  that  time, 
and  has  since  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
The  form  of  the  paper  was  changed  firom  a  folio  to  a 
quarto  of  sixteen  large  pages.  On  Jan.  1, 1877,  another 
change  in  form  was  made,  consisting  in  a  reduction 
of  the  size  and  increase  of  the  number  of  the  pages  to 
twenty-four,  which  is  the  form  now  used.  On  Jan.  1, 
1878,  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the 
Railway  World  Publishing  Company.  In  April,  1879, 
upon  the  death  of  Col.  S.  S.  Moon,  J.  B.  Ecclesine, 
Jr.,  was  elected  president  and  Thomas  W.  Fernon 
secretary  and  treaaurer,  and  they  have  continued  to 
fill  the  positions  up  to  the  present  time.  The  offices 
of  publication  from  the  date  of  the  first  issue  until 
recently  were  at  Nij.  423  Walnut  Street.  They  were 
removed  to  No.  19  South  Fifth  Street,  Feb.  1, 1884. 

The  Sunday  Transcript  was  founded  in  1856,  the 
initial  number  having  been  issued  on  October  19th, 
by  Johnson,  Qreene  &  Co.,  at  No.  48  [now  110]  South 
Third  Street.  The  original  proprietors  were  John  S. 
Jackson,  Oeorge  W.  L.  Johnson,  and  E.  W.  C.  Greene. 
Mr.  Jackson  was  the  owner  of  the  then  Daily  Morning 
Times,  and  was  the  principal  capitalist  of  the  new 
concern.  Before  the  Transcript  was  three  months  old 
it  had  acquired  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies, 
and  its  progress  thenceforward  was  onward.  In  May, 
1857,  the  entire  ownership  of  the  paper  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Greene  was  retained 
as  editor.  Mr.  Jackson  died  in  January,  1861,  and 
in  the  April  following  the  paper  was  purchased  by  £. 
W.  C.  Greene  and  Thomas  Hawkesworth,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  firm-name  of  Greene  &  Co.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Hawkesworth  entered 
the  Union  army,  and  served  gallantly  and  with  dis- 
tinction until  Dec.  14,  1862,  when  he  was  shot  by  a 
rebel  sharpshooter  at  Fredericksburg,  and  died  at 
Washington  City  Jan.  4, 1868.  His  widow  retained 
his  interest  in  the  Transcript  for  about  a  year,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Greene,  who  remained  sole 
owner  until  December,  1877.  At  this  latter  date  the 
ownership  of  the  paper  waa  merged  into  a  joint-stock 
publishing  company,  and  has  so  continued  (with  some 
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individual  changes  in  membenhip)  antil  the  present 
time. 

William  M.  Bnnn,  who  was  then  chosen  editor, 
assumed  his  duties  the  following  April.  With  the 
new  departure  in  publication  came  a  new  departure 
in  politics.  The  Thtnscript  has,  since  Mr.  Bunn's 
advent,  been  Republican  in  politics,  reserving  to  itself 
a  free  lance  for  criticism,  sincere  in  the  impression 
that  a  prompt  and  deep  cut  is  often  the  most  merciful 
surgery. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  the  name  of  which 
denotes  its  object,  was  originally  published  in  1856, 
at  No.  31  South  Fifth  Street,  and  transferred,  in  1861, 
to  No.  106  North  Tenth  Street,  where  it  was  issued 
until  it  was  abandoned,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

The  American  Freabyterian,  a  weekly,  was  estab- 
lished in  1856,  and  continued  for  many  years  under 
the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
originally  at  No.  106  Chestnut  Street,  and  subsequently 
at  No.  1884  Chestnut  Street 

Die  Bepnblikanishche  Flaggy,  a  Oerman  weekly 
journal,  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  existed  over 
fifteen  years.  It  was  published  at  No.  172  (new 
number,  418)  North  Fourth  Street,  by  F.  W.  Thomas, 
who  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  I^eie  PresBe, 

The  Ladies'  Paper,  published  at  No.  50  South 
Third  Street,  had  an  existence  of  a  few  months, 
beginning  some  time  in  1856. 

The  Erangelical  Ropository,  published  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Young,  at  No.  873  (new  number,  1028)  Race 
Street,  was  established  about  1856. 

Die  Neue  Welt — 77^  New  World — ^was  established 
in  1856  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Philadelphia  Demo- 
kratf  the  original  office  being  at  No.  277  North  Third 
Street.  It  is  a  twelve-page,  eighty- four-column  Sun- 
day journal,  and  is  the  largest  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
It  is  issued  from  the  Demoirat  office,  at  Nos.  612  and 
614  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Typographical  Advertiser,  a  quarto  publica- 
tion, devoted  to  typography  and  kindred  interests, 
was  established  in  1856,  and  did  not  go  out  of  exist- 
ence until  1882. 

The  Philadelphia  Police  Oasette  and  Sporting 
Chronicle  was  commenced  in  1856  at  No.  51  South 
Third  Street,  and  ceased  publication  within  a  very 
short  time. 

The  Nation,  published  by  Crofut  &  Bigelow  at  No. 
88  Dock  Street,  was  a  weekly,  which  originated  in 
1856,  and  died  soon  afterward. 

The  Catiiolio  Visitor,  published  at  No.  57  South 
Third  Street,  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  in  1857 
consolidated  with  the  Catholic  Herald, 

The  Covenanter  was  established  about  1856  by 
James  S.  Willson,  at  No.  8  West  North  Street,  and 
subsequently  was  issued  from  No.  1015  Morgan  Street. 

The  Vorth  American  Medico-Chimrgical  Be- 
view,  a  bi-monthly  journal,  founded  in  January,  1857, 
was  merged  in  1861  into  The  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,    It  was  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 


cott  &  Co.,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Drs.  Sam- 
uel D.  Gross  and  T.  G.  Richardson,  and  was  originally 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  The  Medical  Examiner 
and  T%e  LouieviUe  Beview, 

The  Philadelphia  Lancet,  T.  D.  English,  editor, 
was  begun  in  January,  1857,  as  a  bi-monthly  publica- 
tion, and  had  a  short  career. 

The  Young  Reaper,  published  by  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  at  No.  1420  Chestnut 
Street,  was  first  issued  in  January,  1857,  from  No.  530 
Arch  Street,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  society.  It  is  an  illustrated  folio,  edited  by  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  Griffith,  and  is  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  taken 
as  a  monthly  or  a  semi-monthly. 

The  Vational  Merchant,  a  commercial  journal, 
was  begun  in  1857  at  No.  318  Chestnut  Street,  and 
went  out  of  existence  in  1860  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Third  and  Dock  Streets. 

The  Soutiiem  Monitor  was  first  published  in  1857 
in  Gk>ldsmith's  Hall,  Library  Street.  The  office  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  northeaat  corner  of  Dock 
and  Walnut  Streets,  where  the  paper  ended  its  career 
in  1860. 

The  Philadelphia  Intelligeneer,  an  insurance 
journal  founded  in  1857,  is  published  by  George  C. 
Helmbold  at  No.  323  Walnut  Street 

The  Press  was  first  issued  on  Saturday,  Aug.  1, 
1857,  six  months  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Buchanan,  and  when  the  conflict  between  the  pro- 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces  was  fast  approaching 
the  crisis  of  war.  It  was  in  this  troubled  period  that 
John  W.  Forney  founded  The  Press,  and  perhaps  no 
man  understood  better  than  he  did  the  public  mind 
at  the  North.  In  the  history  of  the  paper  it  is  said, 
"Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  elected  President  in  the 
year  previous  (1856)  on  a  clear  understanding  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  slaveholders  to  make  Kansas  a 
slave  State  by  violent  means,  and  The  Press  was 
started  to  hold  him  to  that  pledge."  The  message  of 
the  President  of  Feb.  2, 1858,  recommending  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
caused  that  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
two  years  afterward  resulted  in  its  defeat  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  here  that  77ie  Press  aban- 
doned Mr.  Buchanan,  to  whose  administration  the 
paper  had  been  very  friendly,  **  at  least  until  some 
time  in  1858,  when  it  became  evident  that  he  intended 
to  violate  his  pledge  in  r^ard  to  Kansas.  Presto  I 
what  a  change  took  place  I  First  the  office-holders 
began  to  stop  I%e  Press,  and  the  postmasters  sent  me 
(it)  back  to  the  office  in  basketfuls.  That  was  a  red- 
hot  fight  I  But  the  gap  they  made  was  soon  filled, 
for  by  this  time  the  Republicans  began  to  realiase  that 
our  ( 7^  Press)  chief  was  in  dead  earnest  At  first 
they  thought  that  7%«  Press  was  making  a  new  per- 
sonal contest,  that  would  not  last  long,  and  would  soon 
be  compromised  by  giving  our  ( 7%e  Press)  editor  a  fat 
office  at  home,  or  by  sending  him  abroad.  When 
they  were  convinced  that  he  meant  business,  they 
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came  in  by  thoaaands,  and  took  the  places  of  the 
angry  official  Democrats/'  Col.  Forney,  who  had 
been  identified  with  the  publication  of  the  Lanctuter 
HfUdHgencer  and  the  Fefmgyhcmian,  influential  Demo- 
cratic organs,  and  had  made  those  papers  a  terror 
to  antagonists  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
old-line  Democracy,  could  no  longer  support  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  pro-slavery  direction  given 
to  it  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  He 
followed  for  awhile  the  leadership  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  for  whom  he  entertained  very  strong  feel- 
ings of  personal  and  political  friendship.  But  The 
Ptess,  founded  to  "  watch"  the  Democratic  party,  was 
not  long  in  finding  more  congenial  relations  with  the 
Bepublican  party.  It  was  bold  and  positive,  firm  in 
its  convictions,  and  possessing  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions, its  voice  was  soon  heard  throughout  the 
Union,  and  recognized  as  a  fearless  champion  of  the 
Northern  phase  of  politics.  In  its  early  days  it  had 
no  capital,  and  its  earliest  numbers  were  printed  in 
the  office  of  the  Sunday  DUpatchf  as  it  was  without  a 
press  of  its  own  and  in  debt  for  its  type,  but  the  zeal 
of  the  founder  conquered  every  obstacle  and  opened 
the  path  to  success. 

It  was  at  first  a  four-page  folio,  of  about  the  size  of 
the  present  Publie  Ledger,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  very  brilliant  in  its  sparkling  columns.  In  April, 
1858,  an  edition  was  issned  called  the  California.  FresSf 
and  sent  by  steamer  to  Aspinwall,  across  the  Isthmus 
by  rail  to  Panama,  and  thence  again  by  steamer  to 
San  Francisco.  This  edition  was  a  great  fiivorite  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  continued  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. The  Weekiy  Prea  became  the  WarPreM  during 
the  confiict,  and  in  its  columns  there  appeared  cor- 
respondence from  all  the  military  departments.  This 
edition  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  army,  and  exerted 
very  great  influence  by  the  healthy  manner  in  which 
the  government  was  sustained  and  the  struggle  for 
the  Union  supported.  Oct.  16,  1865,  The  Press  was 
changed  into  a  quarto,  and  was  printed  on  an  eight- 
cylinder  Hoe  press,  and  soon  after  upon  the  latest 
improved  Bullock  press. 

The  paper,  from  its  very  first  number,  was  recog- 
nized as  an  able  and.  fearless  organ  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  prompt  and  decided  manner  in  which  it  aban- 
doned the  Democratic  party,  as  soon  as  convinced  that 
that  party  was  untrue  to  the  free-labor  sentiment  of 
the  North,  evinced  such  an  honest  and  earnest  sense 
of  duty  and  political  conviction  that  the  change  of 
party  relations  improved  rather  than  impaired  both 
its  political  infiuence  and  its  pecuniary  prospects. 
From  the  day  of  that  change  to  the  present  7%«  Press 
has  remained  a  Republican  journal,  advocating  every 
measure  of  that  party  and  following,  or  rather  leading, 
every  course  pursued  by  its  leaders. 

In  1877,  Col.  Forney  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  active  journalism, 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  sold  The  Press  in  the 


beginning  of  October  of  that  year.  Its  history  for 
twelve  years  previous,  or  from  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, had  been  one  of  infiuence  and  prosperity.  Al- 
though much  of  his  time  had  been  occupied  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  entailed  upon  him  by  the  offi- 
cial positions  which  he  occupied  outside  of  journalism, 
he  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  active  and  hard-working 
editor. 

In  his  "  Farewell"  to  The  Press  he  said,  "  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  a  good,  honest  newspaper.  It 
has  lived  through  many  tempests  and  changes.  It 
has  received  and  returned  many  blows.  But  I  can 
say  for  myself  that,  in  all  this  long  course  of  time,  I 
have  never  deliberately  wounded  or  injured  a  human 
being,  even  in  the  fiercest  struggles  of  political  or 
sectional  difference." 

With  the  retirement  of  Col.  Forney  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  paper  which  he  had  founded.  The  Press 
entered  upon  a  new  era.  Under  its  founder  The  Press 
had  achieved  great  success  as  a  daily  journal  of  the 
type  of  those  founded  by  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry 
J.  Raymond.  It  was  Forney's  Press  that  people  asked 
for,  as  they  did  for  Greeley's  Tribune,  The  paper  was 
read  extensively,  not  on  account  of  the  matter  contained 
in  its  news  columns,  but  for  the  political  information 
contained  in  its  editorial  columns,  and  for  the  comments 
on  that  information  by  one  who  was  so  important  a 
factor  in  shaping  the  events  which  he  chronicled  in 
his  personal  organ.  After  Col.  Forney's  retirement, 
for  the  next  two  years  The  Press  was  in  a  transition 
stage.  During  that  time  it  was  under  the  editorial 
and  business  control  of  the  Messrs.  W.  W.  and  £.  H. 
Nevin.  These  gen  tlemen  were  from  Pittsburgh,  where 
they  had  successfully  engaged  in  journalism,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  try  more  metropolitan  fields.  W.  W. 
Nevin  was  a  scholarly  and  polished  writer,  who  was 
interested  in  economics,  and  who  became  engaged  in 
a  Mexican  railroad  enterprise  not  long  after  he  went 
on  The  Press,  and  resigned  to  accept  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  railroad.  £.  H.  Nevin, 
finding  the  sole  business  and  editorial  conduct  of  a 
great  morning  daily  too  severe  a  strain,  disposed  of 
bis  interest  in  The  Press  to  Calvin  Wells  &,  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  started  the  Evening  News,  and  subsequently 
became  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Wells  was  a  wealthy  iron-master  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  already  had  a  considerable  interest  in  The  Press, 
which  he  had  taken  to  accommodate  its  whilom 
owners.  Finding  himself  in  control  of  a  large  prop- 
erty, with  whose  management  he  was  unacquainted, 
Mr.  Wells  sought  to  obtain  some  one  to  develop  it,  and 
Edward  McPherson  was  secured  as  editor-in-chief. 
He  had  been  long  and  well  known  as  an  editor  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  many  years.  With  him  was  associated  as 
managing  editor  W.  Ralston  Balch,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Boston  Herald,  on  which  paper  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  capturing  Chastine  Cox,  a  negro 
murderer,  who  had  escaped  the  police,  and  by  the 
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exposure  of  the  Rev.  £.  D.  Winslow,  a  great  forger. 
Under  Messrs.  McPherson  and  Balch  The  Freu  took 
a  step  forward,  bat  the  daily  routine  of  a  newspaper 
office  was  irksome  to  Mr.  McPherson,  who  resigned 
in  January,  1880,  to  accept  this  secretaryship  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee,  and  about  the 
same  time  Mr.  Balch  retired,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia  American,  Mr.  Wells,  who  began  by 
knowing  nothing  of  the  newspaper  business,  had  now 
devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  its  delicate  organization 
and  mechanism,  and  familiarized  himself  with  every- 
thing from  a  leading  political  editorial  article  to  a 
folding  and  mailing  machine  for  the  papers.  He  be- 
came interested  in  his  property,  and  determined  that 
TTie  Press  should  be  revived,  to  become  the  equal  of 
any  paper  in  the  Union. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  secured  the  services  of 
Charles  Emory  Smith  as  editor-in-chief,  and  of  Moses 
Purneli  Handy  as  managing  editor ;  the  latter  gentle- 
man joined  the  paper  some  months  after  the  former. 
With  the  fiEiithful,  hearty,  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
these  experienced  journalists,  Mr.  Wells  proceeded 
to  execute  his  plans.  Modest  and  retiring  almost  to 
bashfulness  and  reticence,  Mr.  Wells  possessed  every 
quality  which  makes  a  business  man  successful. 
From  a  beginning  with  no  means  he  became  at  fifty 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  es- 
sentially a  man  of  wide  and  liberal  views,  of  high 
moral  purpose,  steadfastness,  dignity,  and  determina- 
tion. His  knowledge  of  men  is  acute  and  penetrating, 
and  his  judgment  is  sound  and  discreet.  Familiar 
with  the  execution  of  every  detail,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  competent  men  to  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  which  he  is  now 
seeing  realized  to  their  fullest  extent.  Withal,  Mr. 
Wells  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  made  The 
Press  what  it  now  is, — second  to  no  paper  in  America, 
though  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  claim  such 
credit. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1842, 
and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1849.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Knickerbocker  city  and  at  Union  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1861.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
performed  valuable  service  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Rath- 
bone,  who  had  charge  of  the  depots  where  volunteer 
regiments  were  organized,  and  part  of  the  time  he 
acted  as  assistant  adjutant  general.  From  1868  to 
1866  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Albany  Academy,  and 
in  that  year  he  became  editor  of  the  Albany  Express. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  followed  his  taste  for 
journalism  by  writing  the  daily  leading  editorial  arti- 
cles for  six  months  in  the  Albany  Evening  Transcript, 
and  this  taste  he  had  cultivated  from  time  to  time 
until  he  entered  permanently  on  a  brilliant  journal- 
istic career  by  accepting  the  editorship  of  the  Express, 
While  editor  of  this  paper  he  served,  in  1868,  as  the 
private  secretary  of  Gk>vernor  Fen  ton.  In  1870  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^ 


and  became  joint  editor  of  that  paper  with  the  well- 
known  Oeorge  Dawson. 

In  1874,  when  Mr.  Dawson  retired,  Mr.  Smith  took 
the  post  of  editor-in-chief  of  the  journal.  While  in 
this  position  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  Col- 
lege on  the  part  of  the  graduates ;  was  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  in  joint  session, 
as  regent  of  the  University  of  New  York ;  and  was 
constantly  in  demand  as  speaker  before  the  State 
Military,  Teachers',  Press,  and  other  associations ;  and 
of  the  State  Press  Association  he  was  president  in 
1877.  For  many  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican State  Conventions,  and  repeatedly  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  In  this  position  he 
played  a  most  prominent  part  in  framing  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Empire  State ;  and  has 
shown  rare  ability  in  choice  of  comprehensive,  ac- 
ceptable, and  judicious  terms  to  embody  the  tenets  of 
his  party.  In  1876,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and 
was  the  representative  of  New  York  on  the  Committee 
of  Resolutions,  which  adopted  almost  bodily  the  ideas 
and  language  of  the  platform  of  principles  which  he 
had  laid  down  for  party  guidance  in  his  State.  At 
the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1880  he  was 
both  temporary  and  permanent  president.  In  March, 
1880,  he  accepted  and  assumed  the  position  of  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Press,  and  shortly  afterward  became  a 
part  owner.  Throughout  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1880  he  was  active  on  the  stump  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  by  his  energy  and  force  restored 
Tlie  Press  to  the  place  from  which  it  had  slipped, — 
that  of  the  chief  Republican  paper  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  fine  type  of  the  modern  political  jour- 
nalist. Affable,  genial,  and  polished  in  address; 
a  sympathetic,  attractive,  and  ready  speaker;  an 
acute,  adroit,  and  accomplished  politician  who  is 
gifted  with  a  special  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  art ; 
endowed  with  exceptional  rhetorical  powers  of  pen 
and  tongue;  a  keen,  close,  logical  reasoner,  Mr. 
Smith  combines  with  these  qualities  a  consummate 
ability  for  harmonizing  discordant  elements  -which 
specially  fits  him  for  such  a  position  as  the  one  he 
occupies,  where,  from  his  wide  knowledge  of  political 
men  and  affairs,  he  is  able  to  present  views  which  en- 
lighten the  most  careless  readers  as  to  the  drift  and 
portent  of  events. 

Moses  Purneli  Handy  was  born  in  Osage  County, 
Mo.,  in  1848.  His  father  was  a  noted  Presbyterian 
divine,  and  member  of  a  family  which  has  been 
prominent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  had 
gone  to  Missouri  as  a  missionary.  He  returned  East 
to  Delaware  when  his  son  was  an  infant,  and  the 
child  was  brought  up  in  the  schools  and  academies  of 
''  the  Eastern  Shore,"  and  was  nearly  ready  for  col- 
lege when  the  war  broke  out.  During  part  of  that 
stormy  period  he  was  in  Eastern  Virginia,  whither 
his  fiftther  had  been  called  as  a  pastor,  and  on  going 
to  Richmond  with  his  father  he  was  conscripted  into 
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the  Confederate  umj.  Gertkin  friends  interested 
tbemaelv«8  to  procure  him  ihe  poaition  of  courier, 
with  rank  of  lieutenKnt,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Stevens, 
chief  of  engineers  in  Lee's  smiy. 

When  the  wsr  ended  he  found  himself  penniless  in 
Richmond,  and,  after  trying  his  hand  at  various  means 
of  sulMiBtence,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  ChrUiian 
Sxaminer,  a  monthly  religious  paper.    From  here  he 
went  to  the  Biekmond  Dii- 
pateh,  where  he  made  ■  de- 
cided aensation  by  giving  an 
accurate    and    complete    re- 
port of  a  political  speech  by 
Henrr  Wilson.    He  rapidly 
rose     through    the    various 
grades  of  editonhlp  on  the 
DUpatck,  and  at  times  was 
in  charge  of  that  important 
sheet    Whi  le  con  n  ected  with 
the  Ditpaieh  be  served  as  cor- 
respondent of  several  of  the 
great  New  York  papers,  and 
was  general  manager  for  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Association.      In 
1S73  he  sprang  into  national 
fame  as  the  only  newspaper 
correspondent  who  had  wit- 
nessed   the    transfer    of  the 
steamer  "Virginius"  by  the 
Spanish    authorities    to    the 
United    Btatts    government. 
It  will  be  remembered  that, 
owing  to  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  on  account  of 
the  massacre  of  American  uti- 
sens,  this  event  was  kept  a 
profonnd  secret  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  Handy  alone 
was  able  to  fathom  the  secret, 
and  by  his  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy showed  signs  of  the  pe- 
culiar ability  in  which  he  is  ex- 
celled by  no  American  writer 
for  the  daily  press.     After  his 
signal  triumph  in  the  "Vir- 
ginius" affair  he  received  a 
flattering  offer  from  the  New 
York  mbrme  to  join  its  edi- 
torial staff.    He  accepted,  and 
while  connected  with  the  Tri- 
bune practically  organized  and  carried  out  the  woman's 
tamperance  crusade  in  Ohio,  and  in  two  important 
series  of  letters  presented  views  of  affairs  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  complete  sketches  of  the  various  cen- 
tennial anniversaries  of  historical  events  which  took 
place  in  1870.    Toward  the  end  of  that  year  (1875), 
Ur.  Handy  left  New  York  to  take  the  editorahip-in- 
chief  of  the  RiehmoTui  Ert^irer.     In  this  capacity 


be  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  State  political  cam- 
paigns. 

In  1676  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Centennial  £xhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
While  acting  in  that  capacity  be  became  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Timet,  and  in  the  columns 
of  that  paper  wrote  the  heat  series  of  aitidea  pub- 
lished on  the  action  of  the  "  visiting  statesmen"  in 


[Coni«r  of  Ob<« 

I  the  Louisiana  Returning  Board  investigation.  Three 
years  lat«r  he  created  a  sensation  in  the  State  by  his 
!  letters  on  the  Biot  Bill  Bribery  matters.  Late  in 
1880,  Hr.  Handy  accepted  the  managing  editorship 
I  of  7^  Preii,  and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  to 
;  office  organization  and  the  development  of  the  news 
I  enterprises  which  have  made  The  Preu  famous.  Hr. 
I  Handy  is  a  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  of  consnm- 
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mate  tact,  and  of  unerring  and  impartial  judgment  in 
matters  of  news,  and  has  a  political  prescience  which 
makes  him  the  trusted  confidant  of  men  so  opposed 
in  politics  as  James  G.  Blaine  and  Samuel  J.  Randall. 
Aided  by  such  competent  lieutenants  as  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Handy,  Mr.  Wells  has  left  the  filling  of  the 
lesser  posts  of  duty  to  their  hands,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  ThePrew  is  manned  andofiScered  by  young, 
active,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  workers,  the  oldest 
of  whom  is  just  forty-one.  The  organization  is  now 
complete.  The  editorial  and  news  staff  of  The  Press 
now  numbers  nearly  five  hundred,  who  cover  the 
world  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Durban  and  Mandalay. 
In  this  staff  are  enrolled  most  of  the  leading  authors 
and  prominent  men  of  the  country.  Among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  making  The  Press  a  great  news- 
paper under  its  new  conductors  are  ex-Chief  Justice 
Agnew  (of  Pennsylvania),  J.  E.  Barrett,  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  James  G.  Blaine,  Arlo  Bates,  Junius  Henri 
Browne,  F.  A.  Burr,  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  Professor 
A.  S.  BoUes,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Mrs.  £.  £.  Briggs 
(Olivia),  Bill  Y.  Buttes,  Mgr.  Capel,  0.  Carlotta, 
Ph.D.  (Berlin),  J.  R.  Chalmers,  Kate  Upson  Clark, 
President  Cattell  (of  La&yette  College),  Professor  S. 
J.  Cofiln  (of  Lafayette  College),  Thomas  Donaldson, 
Susan  E.  Dickinson,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Mary 
W.  Eariy,  Edwin  S.  Ellis,  Archibald  Forbes,  Kate 
Foote,  Kate  Field,  George  Manville  Fenn,  Jean- 
nette  L.  Gilder,  A.  W.  Gibson,  Robert  Haydn, 
Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  Professor  I.  H.  Hall,  A. 
R.  Horn,  D.D.,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  Professor  E.  J. 
James  (of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Thomas 

A.  Janvier,  T.  W.  Knox,  Edward  King,  Professor  D. 

B.  King  (of  Lafayette  College),  Professor  J.  L.  Little 
(of  Dickinson  College),  Charles  Godfrey  Leland, 
George  ParsoDS  Lathrop,  F.  D.  Millett,  Professor 
F.  A.  March  (of  Lafayette  College),  Nina  Morals, 
Allen  O.  Myers  (Pickoway),  President  James  Mc- 
Cosh  (of  Princeton),  Professor  J.  B.  McMaster  (of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Brandon  Matthews, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D.,  J.  M.  P.  Ott,  D.D., 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Nora  Perry,  Robert  P.  Porter, 
Josephine  Pollard,  John  James  Piatt,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, J.  Hall  Richardson,  H.  J.  Ramsdell,  Elizabeth 
Robins,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  James  Stephens 
(Fenian  head-centre),  "Sophie  Sparkle,"  Annie 
Thomas,  George  Alfred  Townsend,  Z.  L.  White, 
Louis  Wingfield,  and  Walt  Whitman. 

These  names  form  only  a  selection  from  the  num- 
ber who  have  contributed  to  the  columns  of  The  Press 
since  Messrs.  Smith  and  Handy  assumed  direction  and 
management.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  literary  and 
news  features  that  ITie  Press  has  wonderfully  devel- 
oped. It  has  constantly  been  a  watchful  guardian  of 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  in  that  capacity  it 
unearthed  and  put  a  stop  to  the  *' graveyard  in- 
surance business,'*  by  which  unscrupulous  men  offered 
a  premium  on  death ;  it  exposed  and  put  a  stop  to 
corruption  in  the  public  ofEices  at  Harrisburg;  it 


caught  and  sent  to  prison  a  gang  of  grave-robbers ;  it 
showed  Philadelphia  that  its  drugs  were  weak  and 
adulterated,  and  forced  the  honest  druggiats  to  form  a 
protective  association  to  guarantee  the  public  in  their 
purchases ;  and  it  drove  out  of  office  the  dty  detec- 
tives in  spite  of  the  strongest  opposition.  Since  the 
new  management  took  charge  IT^e  Press  has  not  only 
been  abreast  of  the  times,  but  it  has  been  a  leader 
among  the  local  newspapers.  Besides  being  able  and 
alert,  it  is  complete  as  a  newspaper.  In  1881  a  Sun- 
day edition  was  established,  which  became  an  imme- 
diate success  and  a  prime  favorite  for  its  manifold 
literary  attractions.  Last  year  the  weekly  issue  was 
reorganized  and  put  on  a  novel  basis,  which  has  placed 
it  abreast  of  its  competitors.  In  November,  1883, 
the  price  of  the  daily  Press  was  reduced  from  three  to 
two  cents,  a  step  which  had  been  contemplated  ever 
since  the  revenues  of  the  paper  had  increased  so  as 
to  enable  the  proprietors  to  decide  to  let  the  public 
gain  by  their  prosperity.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
creased and  unexampled  tide  of  prosperity,  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any  paper,  and 
which  is  now  at  its  flood. 

The  American  Meaaenger  and  Child's  Paper, 
established  in  1858  at  No.  929  Chestnut  Street,  had  a 
number  of  years  of  life. 

The  Sunday  Atlas  started  in  1858,  and  continued 
until  1861,  when  it  was  suspended.  George  C.  Thomas 
published  it  at  No.  127  South  Third  Street. 

The  Commonwealth,  a  weekly  periodical,  was  pub- 
lished for  several  months,  beginning  some  time  in 
1858,  and  issued  from  No.  18  South  Third  Street 

The  National  Mechanic,  commenced  in  1858  at 
No.  108}  South  Third  Street,  only  lived  until  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  Philadelphia  Mirror  had  its  origin  in  1858, 
but  succumbed  in  1859.  It  was  published  at  No.  621 
Chestnut  Street. 

The  Evening  Reporter  was  started  in  1858  at 
No.  331  Harmony  Street,  and  passed  out  of  existence 
in  1861. 

Peterson*s  Counterfeit  Detector  and  National 
Bank-Note  List  was  esUblished  in  1858  by  T.  B. 
Peterson,  and  is  issued  semi-monthly  by  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers.  The  publication  office  is  at  No.  306 
Chestnut  Street. 

The  Gardeners*  Monthly,  a  thirty-two  pi^  oc- 
tavo magazine,  devoted  to  horticulture,  arboriculture, 
botany,  and  rural  aflairs,  was  issued  January,  1859, 
with  D.  Rodney  King,  C.  P.  Brinckloe,  and  Charles  K« 
Marot,  successively,  as  publishers,  and  Thomas  Mee- 
han  as  editor  continuously  to  the  present  time.  At 
its  establishment  the  Magaaine  of  HortimUure,  con- 
ducted by  C.  M.  Hovey,  in  Boston,  and  the  BbrHeui' 
turist,  established  by  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburg,  and 
Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  were 
the  leading  magazines  of  its  class.  It  was  established 
not  to  compete  with  them,  but  as  a  lower-priced  serial, 
to  reach  a  class  those  excellent  magazines  did  not 
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touch.  All  these,  and  othen  since  founded,  have  left 
the  field,  the  latter  haying  been  purchased  and  com- 
bined with  it,  as  the  Qardenen^  Monthly  and  BbrHeul* 
turiit,  in  1876.  There  are  now  other  serials  covering 
some  portions  of  the  ground  occupied  by  this  journal, 
but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  the  leading,  if  not 
the  only,  representative  of  general  h\>rticulture  and 
kindred  sciences  and  pursuits  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  as  such  is  received  all  over  the  world. 

The  Insurance  Beporter  was  established  in  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  and  published  weekly  for  many  years  by 
O.  Albert  Palmer,  who  was  also  its  editor,  at  No.  727 
Walnut  Street. 

The  Manayunk  Star  was  the  second  paper  pub- 
lished in  Manayunk.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  5, 1859,  the  publishers  being 
D.  B.  Potts  and  James^  H.  Scott.  D.  B.  Potts  retired 
Oct.  6, 1859,  and  J.  Lewis  Scott  became  associated  in 
its  subsequent  publication  until  Jan.  12,  1860,  when 
the  copartnership  was  dissolved,  and  thereafter  the 
paper  was  published  by  J.  Lewis  Scott,  who  continued 
to  issue  it  regularly  until  Aug.  9,  1862,  when,  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  its  publication  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  Becord  entered  the  field 
of  journalism*  in  1859,  but  went  out  of  existence  in 
1861.  Its  publication  office  was  at  No.  112  South 
Third  Street. 

The  Sunday-School  Times  was  first  issued  in  1859, 
but  as  early  as  1880  a  weekly  paper,  which  was  in 
reality  its  progenitor,  known  as  the  Sunday-School 
Joumai  and  Advocate  of  Chrigtian  EducaHon,  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union.  Changed  afterward  to  a  semi-monthly, 
with  the  simpler  title  of  the  Sunday-School  Joumai, 
this  periodical  was  continued  to  the  close  of  1858. 

At  the  beginning  of  1859,  The  Sunday-School  Timet 
took  the  place  of  The  Sunday-School  Joumai^  and  was 
published  as  a  weekly  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.D.  Two  years  later  its  ownership  was 
transferred  to  a  private  publishing  firm,  which  in- 
cluded W.  J.  Cheyney,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  Professor  Hart, 
who  continued  as  editor.  J.  0.  Qarrigues  &  Co.  pub- 
lished it  from  1862  until  the  close  of  1871,  when  John 
Wanamaker  became  its  sole  owner  and  publisher,  at 
which  time  I.  Newton  Baker,  who  had  for  some  years 
been  associated  in  the  editorship,  succeeded  Professor 
Hart  as  chief  editor. 

In  1875,  the  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  and  John  D. 
Wattles  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper  from  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  and  in  September  of  that  year  Mr. 
Trumbull  assumed  its  editorial  control,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
tles its  immediate  business  manageme||}t.  Two  years 
later,  Messrs.  Trumbull  and  Wattles  purchased  the 
entire  fee  of  the  paper,  with  its  accompanying  series 
of  lesson-helps,  and  they  are  now  its  sole  owners  and 
managers. 


In  1871,  7%€  Sunday-School  Workman,  a  weekly 
paper  of  similar  character,  published  in  New  York 
City,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  merged 
in  The  Sunday-School  Time$.  In  1882  a  like  purchase 
and  merging  of  17^  National  Sunday-School  Teacher,  a 
prominent  and  long-established  monthly  magazine 
published  in  Chicago,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Trambull 
and  Wattles. 

The  immediate  sphere  of  7%«  Sunday-School  Timet 
has  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  instruction  and 
stimulus  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  of  Christian 
workers  generally.  In  its  earlier  days  it  gave  promi- 
nence to  regular  reports  of  the  daily  union  prayer- 
meetings  established  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
During  the  civil  war  it  was  a  recognized  helper  of 
the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  and  special 
editions  of  it  to  the  number  of  ten  and  twenty  thou* 
sand  copies  a  week  were  often  taken  by  that  organiza- 
tion for  distribution  in  the  army  and  in  the  army 
hospitals.  Another  feature  of  its  earlier  work  was 
the  printing  in  iia  pages  of  verbatim  reports  of  the 
principal  State  and  national  Sunday-school  conven- 
tions. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  of  uniform  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  known  as  the  "  International  Series," 
in  1878,  opened  to  The  Sunday-School  Timet  a  wider 
and  more  important  field,  in  the  supply  of  varied 
helps  to  the  study  of  these  lessons  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad.  Its  weekly  circulation  has  in- 
creased since  then  firom  fifteen  thousand  to  upward 
of  fifty-two  thousand,  and  now  extends  to  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and  to  more  than 
twenty  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  a  separate  edi- 
tion of  it,  under  the  name  of  The  American  Sunday- 
School  Timet,  is  published  for  circulation  in  Great 
Britain.  The  office  of  publication  is  No.  725  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Dental  Cosmos  was  commenced  as  a  monthly 
publication  in  August,  1859,  as  successor  to  the 
Dental  Newt-Letter,  which  had  been  issued  as  a  quar- 
terly for  the  twelve  years  preceding.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  then  firm  of  Jones  &  White,  and  edited 
by  J.  D.  White,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  J.  H.  McQuillen, 
D.D.S.,  and  George  J.  Ziegler,  M.D.  Dr.  White  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume.  Drs.  McQuillen 
and  Ziegler  retired  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  vol- 
ume, and  its  editorial  management  was  assumed  by 
J.  W.  White,  M.D.  In  1861,  Mr.  Jones  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  the  publication  was  continued  by  S.  S. 
White  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1879.  It  was 
then  continued  by  the  trustees  of  his  estate  until  the 
formation,  in  July,  1881,  of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  still  publishes  it. 

The  Legal  and  Luiurance  Beporter,  a  semi- 
monthly journal,  devoted  to  legal  insurance  inter- 
ests, is  published  at  605  Sansom  Street.  It  was  first 
issued  in  December,  1859,  by  James  Fulton,  who 
came  from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  studied  law  in 
this  city  under  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  and  from  ill 
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health  disposed  of  the  journal  to  ita  present  propri- 
etor, Charles  Albert  Palmer,  in  1865.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  consequently  managed  the  Reporter  successfully 
for  nineteen  years.  G^rge  Washington  Hawkins  for 
a  number  of  years  served  as  assistant  legal  editor, 
while  William  Hardcastle  Browne  and  Robert  D. 
Goxe  have  acted  in  a  similar  capacity.  Able  talent 
still  contributes  to  its  columns. 

The  Child's  Treasury  is  published  semi-monthly 
and  monthly  by  the  Reformed  Church  Publication 
Board,  at  No.  907  Arch  Street  It  is  a  four-page 
sheet,  for  circulation  among  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  has  been 
in  existence  since  1859. 

The  Lutheran  Smiday-School  Herald,  estab- 
lished in  1860,  is  published  monthly  by  the  Lu- 
theran Publication  Society,  at  No.  42  North  Ninth 
Street. 

The  Sunday  Courier  made  its  appearance  in  1861, 
but  speedily  collapsed. 

The  Sunday-School  World  is  royal  octavo  in  size, 
thirty -six  pages,  issued  monthly  for  teachers  and  fiuni- 
lies  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Christian  character,  and  in  the  discovery  and 
application  of  the  true  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching.  It  is  published  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  at  No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  having 
been  established  in  1861  as  a  quarto  journal  of  six- 
teen pages,  and  edited  by  F.  A.  Packard,  LL.D.,  until 
his  death,  in  1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  who  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health  in  1878,  when  the  present  editor,  Rev.  Ed- 
win W.  Rice,  was  appointed  to  the  place.  The  Sunday- 
School  World  contains  explanations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons  by  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  Professor  Post,  of  Syria,  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Knox, 
and  others.  It  is  practically  the  successor  of  a  series 
of  periodicals  published  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  the  original  of  which  was  the  American 
Sunday-School  Magazine,  established  in  July,  1824. 

The  Palmetto  Flag  was  first  issued  early  in  1861 
as  a  pro-slavery  journal,  and,  after  the  attack  by  the 
Confederates  on  Fort  Sumtor,  it  came  out  with  an 
article  justifying  the  assault.  The  next  day  a  mob 
attacked  the  office  of  the  Flag,  situated  on  Chestnut 
Street,  below  Fourth,  and  began  to  tear  out  the  place, 
and  would  probably  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
the  innocent  printers  had  not  Mayor  Alexander  Henry 
appeared  on  the  scene.  At  his  approach  the  crowd 
fell  back,  and  after  listening  to  a  brief  address  that 
he  made,  quietly  dispersed.  The  paper  was  soon  dis- 
continued. 

The  Lutheran  was  founded  in  1861,  and  is  issued 
weekly  from  the  Lutheran  Book  Store,  at  No.  117 
North  Sixth  Street.  It  was  for  years  known  as  the 
Lutheran  and  Mimonary. 

The  American  Exchange  and  Review  was  begun 
in  February,  1862,  as  a  monthly  magazine,  with  con- 
tents of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  most  promi- 


nently devoted  to  financial  and  economic  topics,  and 
the  industrial  technologies.  It  had  special  depart- 
ments appropriated  to  insurance,  finance,  patents, 
arts,  and  practical  science.  The  first  publishers  were 
Whiting  &  Co.,  No.  712  Chestnut  Street,  succeeded 
in  February,  1868,  by  Fowler  &  Moon,  No.  521  Chest- 
nut Street.  In'1871  the  magazine  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Review  Publishing  and  Printing  Company, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Samuel  S.  Moon,  president,  and  I.  H.  C.  Whiting, 
secretary.  In  January,  1877,  it  became  a  special  pub- 
lication, devoted  to  insurance  and  its  collateral  sci- 
ences. In  its  new  purpose  it  embraces  a  laige  range 
of  social  and  financial  data  and  applied  science,  treat- 
ing of  all  subjects  cognate  to  every  branch  of  insur- 
ance, from  marine  averages  to  the  computation  of  life 
insurance  premiums  in  all  the  diversities  of  the  latter. 
John  A.  Fowler  has  been  editor-in-chief  since  the 
commencement  of  the  publication. 

The  (luarterly  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Penn- 
sylvania, edited  by  Henry  HoUemback,  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1862,  and  in  January,  1868,  was 
changed  to  a  bi-monthly,  under  the  title  of  7%e 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Eclectic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
edited  by  John  Buchanan.  It  was  continued  until 
1872. 

The  Christian  Recorder,  a  weekly  religious  paper, 
is  an  organ  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Rev.  B.  T.  Tanner, 
with  the  publication  office  at  No.  631  Pine  Street  It 
has  been  in  existence  since  1862. 

The  Dental  (luarterly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
dental  science,  the  publishers  of  which  were  Johnson 
&  Lund,  made  its  appearance  in  1862,  and  went  out 
of  existence  in  1867. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Hospital  Register, 
printed  and  published  at  the  United  States  Army 
General  Hospital  (Satterlee),  West  Philadelphia, 
was  first  issued  on  Feb.  14,  1868,  and  published 
weekly  for  a  few  monthB. 

The  Age,  a  daily  morning  paper,  was  issued  for  the 
first  time  March  25,  1863,  by  A.  J.  Glossbrenner  h 
Co.,  at  No.  430  Chestnut  Street.  The  firm  comprised 
Adam  J.  Glossbrenner,  Francis  J.  Grund,  and  William 
H.  Welsh.  Other  gentlemen,  prominent  Democrats 
of  the  city,  also  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  under- 
taking, which  was  designed  to  be  a  party  organ.  It 
was  a  seven-column  folio  at  the  beginning,  but  was 
enlarged  to  eight  columns  April  27, 1863.  The  paper 
began  its  editorial  salutatory  by  declaring  that  "  The 
Age  is  to  be  a  national  Democratic  journal,  conducted 
on  national  Democratic  principles,  without  an  un- 
worthy play  of  words  or  sophistical  qualification  to 
diminish  the  (orce  of  these  terms.''  The  Age,  as  it 
boasted  at  the  outset,  was  a  radical  Democratic  jour- 
nal. As  a  consequence,  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
certain  Republican  journals,  and  never  fiuled  to  strike 
back.    Its  articles  partook  of  the  violent  temper  of 
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the  times.  During  the  whole  war  period  it  conducted 
a  warfare  of  great  vigor  and  virulence  against  the 
Republican  party,  and  it  was  frequently  charged  with 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  Bouth.  Upon  more  than 
one  occasion  The  Age  establishment  was  menaced  by 
angry  mobs,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
attacking  the  premises. 

The  original  partnership  continued  but  a  short  time. 
A  few  months  after  it  was  formed,  in  July,  1863,  Mr. 
Orund  withdrew,  and  the  paper  was  thereafter  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Glossbrenner  h  Welsh  until  Feb* 
ruary,  1866,  when  Mr.  Glossbrenner  sold  his  interest 
to  James  M.  Bobb.  The  firm  then  became  Welsh  A 
Bobb.  Dating  from  Mr.  Bobb's  connection  with 
Ihe  Age,  the  paper  entered  upon  an  era  of  satisfactory 
prosperity.  In  June,  1868,  Uie  office  was  removed  to 
Nos.  14  and  16  South  Seventh  Street.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1871,  Mr.  Welsh  withdrew,  his  interest  being 
purchased  by  Charles  J.  Biddle,— who  for  a  long  time 
had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  paper, — and  the 
firm  then  became  Bobb  &  Biddle.  A  weekly  edition 
of  The  Age  was  started  June  6,  1863.  In  1875  the 
publication  of  17ie  Age  was  discontinued,  the  entire 
establishment  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  ITie  Times,  which  was  issued  for  the  fint  time 
on  March  13th  of  that  year. 

The  Sunday  Times  was  first  issued  Dec.  6, 1868,  at 
No.  136  South  Third  Street,  by  Bobert  C.  Smith,  J. 
Travis  Quigg,  and  W.  G.  McAllister,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Bobert  C.  Smith  &  Co.  F.  T.  S.  Darley,  a  tal- 
ented writer,  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  stafi*.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  native  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  a  prac- 
tical printer,  having  been  connected  with  the  New 
York  JffercUdf  the  Ledger,  and  other  papers.  In  1869, 
Col.  J.  H.  Taggart  and  his  eldest  son,  Harry  L.  Tag- 
gart,  purchased  the  paper  and  began  a  vigorous  war 
npon  the  variety  theatres,  which  resulted  in  a  number 
of  libel  suits.  Col.  Taggart  also  assailed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Franklin  Savings-Fund,  whose  cashier 
was  afterward  convicted  of  peculation,  and  served 
several  years'  imprisonment  Col.  Taggart  was  born 
at  Georgetown,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Jan.  22,  1821.  His 
journalistic  career  began  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  the  National 
Gazette,  published  in*Philadelphia,  by  William  Fry. 
He  was  for  the  greater  part  of  seventeen  years  a  com- 
positor on  the  Ledger.  In  1849  he,  with  Lambert  W. 
Holland,  published  the  Penjisylvania  Volunteer,  de- 
voted to  military  matters,  which,  six  years  later,  was 
merged  into  the  City  Item.  In  1860,  Col.  Taggart 
purchased  the  interest  of  James  P.  Magill  in  the  Mer* 
ewry,  with  Greorge  W.  Jones  as  a  partner.  During  the 
early  portion  of  the  war  of  the  Bebellion  he  served 
with  distinction  as  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Begiment, 
Pennsylvania  Beserves  (Forty-first  of  the  line).  In 
1863  he  was  preceptor  of  the  free  military  school  to 
prepare  applicants  (white)  for  the  command  of  colored 
troops.  Afler  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the 
profession  of  journalism,  pnrchasing  the  Sunday  Times 


in  1869,  as  already  stated.  H.  L.  Taggart,  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March 
23, 1845.  Before  his  connection  with  the  Sunday  Tim/es 
he  had  considerable  newspaper  experience  upon  the 
Sunday  Dispatch,  Sunday  Mercury,  and  other  journals. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  business  prosperity  of  this 
journal,  the  proprietors,  in  1882,  erected  a  fine  build- 
ing at  No.  819  Walnut  Street,  which  has  been  stocked 
with  a  complete  modern  printer's  outfit,  embracing 
the  various  rapid  printing  machinery. 

The  Sunday  Observer  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
on  Dec.  6,  1863,  and  died  out  in  six  weeks. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer,  an  illustrated 
monthly  journal,  was  commenced  in  January,  1864, 
Benerman  &  Wilson,  publishers,  and  E.  L.  Wilson, 
editor. 

The  Evening  Telegraph  was  first  issued  on  Jan. 
4, 1864,  from  its  present  office,  No.  108  South  Third 
Street.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  afternoon 
journal  published  in  Philadelphia.  In  its  salutatory, 
it  "  based  its  hopes  for  a  share  of  public  favor  upon 
the  ground  that  the  rapid  growth  of  Philadelphia  in 
population,  wealth,  and  all  of  those  substantial  re- 
wards of  industry,  intelligence,  and  virtue  would 
afibrd  support  to  another  afternoon  journal."  It  thus 
professed  to  be  a  purely  business  venture,  and  as  such 
it  has  been  pre-eminently  successful.  It  was,  at  the 
start,  a  four-pi^ed  paper,  with  seven  columns  to  the 
page,  and  was  sold  at  two  cents  per  copy.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  it  was  enlarged  to  eight  pages,  of  six 
columns  each,  and  the  price  was  increased  to  three 
cents,  at  which  it  has  since  remained.  The  original 
projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  paper  were  J.  Bar- 
clay Harding  and  Charles  £.  Warburton.  The  for- 
mer was  a  son  of  Jesper  Harding,  whose  name  figures 
so  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  jour- 
nalism. He  had  been  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  task 
of  starting  a  new  journal  by  service  under  his  &ther, 
and  lived  to  see  the  Evening  Telegraph  firmly  estab- 
lished. After  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Oct.  29, 
1865,  the  paper  passed  under  the  sole  control  of  Mr. 
Warburton,  his  brother-in-law,  who  still  remains  its 
proprietor,  publisher,  and  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing was  an  active  politician,  as  well  as  a  working 
journalist,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  First  District  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  associate  and  successor,  Mr.  Warburton, 
has,  however,  studiously  kept  out  of  the  political 
arena,  and,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Harding,  no  person 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  the  Evening  Telegraph 
has  held  any  public  office,  or  taken  part  personally  in 
political  strife. 

The  paper  has  been  Republican  in  its  politics  firom 
the  start,  but  its  Republicanism  has  been  tempered 
by  a  sturdy  independence.  In  the  first  number  it 
said,  "  We  recognize  the  President,  his  cabinet,  and 
the  other  sworn  officers  under  them  to  be  '  the  gov- 
ernment,' and  we  feel  they  can  and  should  be  trusted, 
unless  they  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  fail  to  per- 
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fbrm  their  duty."  This  confession  of  political  fidth 
has  been  maintained  to  this  day.  Accordingly,  be- 
fore the  close  of  President  Grant's  second  term,  the 
Evening  Telegraph  was  found  arrayed  against  his  ad- 
ministration, and  earnestly  opposing  his  renomination 
for  a  third  term.  The  same  course  was  pursued  in 
the  preliminary  Presidential  campaign  of  1880,  when 
the  "  third-term  conspiracy,"  as  ih»  Evening  Telegraph 
persistently  styled  it,  was  revived.  State  and  city  ad- 
ministrations have  been  dealt  with  on  the  same  prin- 
ple.  The  Evening  Telegraph  was  an  outspoken  an- 
tagonist of  Governor  Geary  during  the  latter  portion 
of  his  administration,  and  was  almost  as  severe  in  its 
criticism  of  some  of  his  Republican  successors,  while 
in  the  State  campaign  of  1882  it  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  journals  in  the  State  that  supported  John 
Stewart,  the  Independent  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor.  As  to  municipal  affairs,  it  has  labored 
persistently  and  consistently  for  the  purification  of 
the  city  government,  and  has  frequently  stood  alone 
in  supporting  the  ticket  opposed  to  that  of  the  regu- 
lar Republican  organization.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  1876,  when  it  triumphantly  carried  its  point 
by  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
sheriff,  even  in  the  excitement  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign; and  in  the  spring  election  of  1881,  when  it 
stood  alone  among  Republican  journals  in  supporting 
the  successful  coalition  reform  ticket,  including  Sam- 
uel G.  King,  Democrat,  for  mayor,  and  John  Hunter, 
Independent  Republican,  for  receiver  of  taxes. 

But  it  has  been  as  a  newspaper,  rather  than  as  a 
political  journal,  that  the  Evening  Telegraph  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  reading  community.  It  has  introduced 
innovation  afler  innovation  into  evening  journalism, 
and  seen  them  gradually  adopted  by  its  contempo- 
raries in  this  and  other  cities.  It  started  out  with 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  new  ideas, — that  of 
presenting  every  day  in  the  week  the  leading  edi- 
torials of  the  most  influential  journals  of  New  York 
and  other  cities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  fea- 
ture gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  Evening  Telegraph 
from  the  beginning,  its  readers  fully  appreciating  the 
opportunity  which  it  presented  of  learning  the  views 
on  all  questions  of  the  day  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the 
whole  field  of  journalism.  Publishing  the  dispatches 
of  the  Associated  Press  from  the  start,  it  has  always 
supplemented  them  by  liberal  installments  of  special 
dispatches  from  all  points  of  interest,  and  by  volu- 
minous correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  also  accompanies  all  important  news  items  by  illus- 
trative and  explanatory  notes,  placing  the  subject  in 
hand  fully  before  the  reader  at  the  moment  it  first 
claims  his  attention.  For  this  purpose  it  has  at  its 
command  a  cabinet  of  material — biographical,  his- 
torical, political,  and  descriptive — that  is  probably 
unequaled  in  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  imperfect  or  unintelligible  dispatch  from  any 
part  of  the  world  appears  in  its  columns  without 
being  made  clear,  if  the  matter  is  worth  the  space 


that  the  explanation  would  require.  It  is  always 
ready  for  any  emergency,  and  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  in  July,  1877,  when  several  regiments  of 
Philadelphia  militia  were  shut  up  in  the  blazing 
round-house  at  Pittsburgh,  at  the  mercy  of  a  blood- 
thirsty mob,  the  Evening  Telegraph  was  the  only 
journal  in  the  city  that  supplied  the  craving  of  the 
people  for  news  throughout  the  day.  Sunday  jour- 
nalism had  not  yet  assumed  the  enterprising  propor- 
tions and  character  of  the  present  day.  The  Evet^ 
ing  Telegraph,  however,  recognized  the  necessity  for 
violating  the  announcement  at  the  head  of  its  edito- 
rial columns  — '' published  every  afternoon  except 
Sundays" — and  went  to  press  with  its  first  and,  so 
&r,  only  Sunday  issue.  The  city  was  wild  with  ex- 
citement, and  the  demand  for  the  paper  was  so  great 
that  the  press  was  kept  running  far  into  the  night, 
until  the  pressmen  were  utterly  exhausted  and  re- 
fused to  remain  at  their  posts  any  longer.  The  news- 
boys sold  many  copies  at  the  extravagant  price  of  a 
dollar,  and  twenty-five  cents  each  was  eagerly  paid 
for  thousands  of  copies. 

Aside  from  the  special  features  already  alluded  to, 
the  Evening  Telegraph  has  always  preserved  a  high 
literary  character,  and  presented  in  its  columns  the 
choicest  extracts  from  current  publications  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  As  occasion  has  seemed  to 
demand,  it  has  ventured  into  the  field  of  fiction,  and 
reproduced  in  daily  installments,  romances  that  have 
been  attracting  unusual  attention  abroad.  Many  of 
these  have  been  translated  from  the  French  expressly 
for  the  paper,  the  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind 
being  Victor  Hugo's  "98."  The  Evening  Telegraph 
published  a  special  translation  of  that  remarkable 
work  in  1874,  which  was  far  more  carefully  made 
than  the  version  authorized  in  England,  and  which, 
after  running  through  the  paper,  was  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  commanded  an  enormous  circu- 
lation. The  paper  also  pays  especial  attention  to 
elaborate  criticism  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  including  music  and  the  drama. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Telegraph  has 
undergone  comparatively  few  changes  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  paper  has 
now  been  published.  Watson  Ambruster,  the  man- 
aging editor,  has  been  in  continuous  service  since 
June,  1866.  He  was  first  employed  as  a  reporter,  but 
was  made  city  editor  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  death  of 
J.  Mason  Grier,  who  had  held  that  position  from  the 
establishment  of  the  paper.  A  year  later  he  became 
news  editor,  and  subsequently  musical  and  dramatic 
critic,  and  since  1868  has  been  managing  editor,  and 
representative  of  the  proprietor  during  his  absence 
from  the  city.  Next  in  length  of  continuous  service 
is  William  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  since  September,  1868.  Mr.  Clark's 
labors  have  taken  a  wide  range,  embracing,  besides 
political  and  general  editorial  writing,  the  special 
departments  of  literary,  art,  musical,  and  dnunadc 
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criticism.  In  December,  1869,  Qeorge  W.  Allen  joined 
the  editorial  staff,  and  has  remained  connected  with 
it  ever  since  as  a  general  editorial  writer  and  musical 
and  dramatic  critic.  Among  the  other  members  of 
the  editorial  staff  who  have  seen  several  years  of  ser- 
▼ice  are  Edwin  K.  Hart  and  Joseph  Marshall.  Ed- 
ward J.  Swartz,  who  acted  as  a  reporter,  and  sub- 
sequently as  news  editor,  from  December,  1866,  to 
December,  1869,  returned  to  the  staff  in  January, 
1871,  as  city  editor,  and  has  remained  in  continuous 
service  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  Among  those 
who  have  seen  service  on  the  editorial  force  at  differ- 
ent times  may  be  mentioned  Frederick  W.  Grayson, 
T.  Dwight  Thatoher,  now  of  Kansas;  Albert  E. 
Lancaster,  Lewis  Wain  Smith,  Col.  Alexander  E. 
McClure,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Tlmea;  Bev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Nadal,  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary;  J.  Luther  Bingwalt, 
James  0.  Purdy,  Charles  Bobson,  Dalton  Dorr,  L. 
Clarke  Davis,  and  the  lattor's  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  the  popular  novelist  Among  the 
Washington  correspondents  have  been  D.  W.  Bart- 
lett,  now  a  secretary  of  the  Chinese  legation  to  this 
country ;  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  for  years  past  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star;  and  Henry  B.  Elliott,  who 
has  held  the  position  for  several  years  past.  Mrs. 
Lucy  H.  Hooper  has  been  the  Paris  correspondent 
since  1875,  and  H.  Cameron  Biehardson,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  since  1878.  Among  other  foreign 
correspondents,  it  has  been  served  by  the  lato  John 
T.  Dexter,  at  London,  Miss  Anne  H.  Brewstor,  at 
Borne,  Min  Costansa  Hall,  at  Florence,  and  C.  B. 
Heap  and  Beginald  Soiidamore,  at  Constantinople. 

The  University  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
of  Philadelphia,  published  monthly  by  Joseph  S. 
Longshore,  J.  Lukens,  and  Charles  Murphy,  was 
commenced  in  October,  1864,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Penn  Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1865 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  JaumcU 
of  PhUadelpkia, 

The  national  Baptist  first  appeared  in  January, 
1865,  published  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  Its  editors  have  been  Kendall  Brooks,  D.D., 
Lemuel  Moss,  D.D.,  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. ;  and  as- 
sistant editors,  Joseplh  Stockbridge,  D.D.,  J.  Eugene 
Beed,  A.M.,  and  Bev.  Philip  Berry.  In  January, 
1883,  it  became  the  property  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland, 
as  publisher  and  editor.  It  has  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  questions  involved  in  social  science,  re- 
garding social  science  as  the  gospel  applied  to  the 
social  affairs  of  mankind.  It  has  aimed,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  afford  opportunity  for  freedom 
of  discussion  on  social  and  religious  topics. 

The  Hahnemannian  Monthly  is  a  journal  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
homoeopathic  system.  It  was  established  in  August, 
1865,  by  the  faculty  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  its  first  editors  being  Drs.  A. 
Lippe  and  J.  H.  P.  Frost.    In  1868,  the  late  Dr.  B. 


J.  McClatehey  became  its  editor,  and  continued  in 
that  position  for  ten  years.  During  most  of  the  time 
the  periodical  was  owned  by  Boericke  &  Tafel,  and 
upon  Dr.  McClatchey's  retirememet,  the  editorship 
was  transferred  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Winslow,  of  Pittsburgh, 
though  the  journal  was  still  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  beginning  of  1880,  Boericke  &  Tafel  dis- 
posed of  their  interest  to  an  organisation  of  homoeo- 
pathic physicians,  known  as  the  Hahnemann  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  consisting  of  Drs.  B.  J.  McClatehey, 
Bushrod  W.  James,  A.  H.  Ashton,  C.  S.  Middleton, 
Aug.  Komdoerfer,  £.  A.  Farrington,  M.  M.  Walker, 
John  R  James,  B.  F.  BetU,  W.  H.  H.  Neville,  and 
Pemberton  Dudley.  The  new  proprietors  appointed 
Bushrod  W.  James,  M.D.,  business  manager ;  £.  A. 
Farrington,  M.D.,  contributing  editor ;  and  Pember- 
ton Dudley,  M.D.,  general  editor.  Under  this  owner- 
ship and  management  the  journal  has  been  since 
issued,  having  now  reached  the  nineteenth  year  of  its 
publication. 

The  Carriage  Monthly,  a  mechanical  and  trade 
journal,  containing  one  hundred  pages  of  information, 
was  started  in  1865. 

The  Hew  Era,  the  first  copy  of  which  appeared 
on  Saturday,  Sept  23, 1865,  was  the  third  paper  pub- 
lished in  Manayunk.  After  continuing  nearly  a  year 
it  was  merged  into  The  Independent,  and  removed  to 
Norristown,  Pa. 

The  American  Jonmal  of  Conohology,  com- 
menced in  1865,  was  published  until  1872  by  the 
members  of  the  Conchological  Section  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences. 

Saturday  Sight  is  a  literary  weekly,  published  by 
its  proprietor,  James  Elverson,  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets.  It  was  first  issued 
by  Mr.  Elveison  and  his  former  partner,  Robert  8. 
Davis,  on  the  80th  of  September,  1865,  from  No.  108 
South  Third  Street.  The  design  of  the  proprietor 
originally  was  to  make  it  chiefly  of  local  interest,  and 
to  its  literary  features  were  added  society  gossip, 
letters  from  the  people,  notices  of  chess,  billiards,  and 
other  games,  criticisms  on  music  and  the  drama,  and 
whatever  could  be  of  general  interest  to  the  reader. 
It  was  a  handsome  aud  spirited  journal,  and  rapidly 
rose  in  public  &vor,  so  much  so,  that  the  increasing 
circulation  forced  a  removal  to  more  commodious 
quarters  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets. 

But  the  proprietors,  after  the  experience  of  eighteen 
months,  were  not  satisfied  with  their  success,  and 
looking  into  the  fiiture  saw  a  more  promising  field 
for  enterprise  in  the  placing  of  their  paper  before 
the  country  in  a  purely  literary  character.  After 
careful  deliberation  this  step  was  taken,  and  with 
the  issue  of  April  20,  1867,  Saturday  Night  became 
emphatically  a  weekly  literary  journal,  that  was  not 
to  appeal  in  vain  to  the  sympathy  and  taste  of  intel- 
ligent readers  throughout  the  land. 

A  corps  of  able  story-writers  and  novelists  wss  se- 
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cured,  and  serials,  sketches,  poetry,  and  brief  essays 
combined  to  make  its  columns  attractive.  To  bring 
it  at  once  before  the  public, ''  supplements,"  contain- 
ing several  chapters  of  new  stories,  were  printed  and 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  This 
proved  a  most  effective  mode  of  advertising,  and 
brought  in  subscribers  by  the  thousands ;  while  to 
win  over  the  news-agents,  Mr.  Elverson  traveled 
through  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  obtaining  the 
name  and  business  card  of  each  dealer,  had  them 
printed  on  a  certain  number  of  supplements,  which 
were  sent  free  for  distribution  in  his  locality.  With 
these  supplements  were  forwarded  packages  of  Satur- 
day Night  for  sale,  the  news-dealer  having  the  priv- 
ilege of  returning,  and  having  deducted  from  the 
bill  all  copies  remaining  unsold.  This  unprecedented 
liberality  at  once  enlisted  the  self-interest  of  the 
agents,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  success  of  the 
paper  was  assured. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  the  proprietors  purchased  the 
large  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Locust  Streets,  and  put  in  four  first-class  cylinder 
presses.  Before  the  year  closed  two  additional  presses 
were  required,  the  circulation  having  nearly  doubled, 
and  in  1869  another  press  was  bought^  and  all  seven 
were  kept  running  day  and  night  to  print  the  edition, 
which  had  now  become  enormous,  while  an  eighth  press 
was  ordered  to  run  off  three  thousand  copies  an  hour. 
This  wonderful  prosperity  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
proprietors  to  greater  efforts,  and  in  1870  some  ten 
million  supplements  (with  the  news-dealers'  cards) 
were  distributed  to  the  seven  thousand  dealers  handling 
their  paper. 

The  career  of  Saturday  Night  thenceforward  was 
successful  and  prosperous,  and  such  as  to  add  to  the 
honor  and  fortune  of  its  proprietors.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1878,  Mr.  Elverson  bought  his  partner's  in- 
terest in  the  paper,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  views  of  progress  by  further  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  splendid  property  (of  which  he  was 
now  sole  owner)  and  in  starting  new  enterprises. 
The  old  and  long-untenanted  mansion  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets  was  bought, 
and  on  its  site  Mr.  Elverson  erected  one  of  the  most 
spacious,  convenient,  substantial,  and  imposing  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Printers*  Circular,  devoted  to  typographical 
and  lithographical  matters,  was  started  in  March, 
1866,  as  a  monthly  periodical,  B.  S.  Menamin  being 
the  editor  and  publisher,  at  No.  36  Hudson  Street.  A 
sub-title  was  afterward  assumed,  "  Stationers'  and 
Publishers'  Gazette."  The  present  ofiice  is  at  Nos. 
515  and  519  Minor  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Abendpost,  founded  by  Walde- 
mar  Cursch,  in  1866,  as  a  Republican  paper,  was  the 
first  German  evening  paper  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. Its  first  number  was  issued  on  New  Year's 
day,  1866.    On  the  first  day  of  January,  1873,  Fried- 


laender  &  Co.  acquired  the  Abendpost,  and  it  haa  been 
independent  in  politics  since.  It  is  published  finom 
Nos.  612  and  614  Chestnut  Street 

The  Evenixig  Star,  a  daily  afternoon  paper,  made 
its  first  appearance  on  April  2, 1866.  It  was  printed 
on  a  single-cylinder  Hoe  press,  capable  at  the  most  of 
printing  fifteen  hundred  copiee  an  hour;  but  there 
never  was  a  day  that  the  machine  was  not  kept  going 
from  noon  till  six  o'clock  at  night.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  the  new-comer  had  earned  a  welcome,  and  felt 
perfectly  at  home ;  and  it  was  able  to  make  this  edi- 
torial announcement : 

'*  In  printing  the  Star  we  hare  struck  a  cliord  In  the  popular  heart. 
The  people  at  laat  aee  that  a  paper  which  coats  but  a  penn  j,  prints  all 
the  news,  and  instead  of  manj  oolnmns  of  gab— what  Garlyle  would  can 
wooh-woobing  and  soo-soogbing  of  the  wind— giTes  sharp,  clear  oom- 
ments  on  men  and  things.  The  Star  belongs  to  no  cllqne.  It  is  the 
organ  of  no  partj.** 

On  July  29, 1867,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  five 
columns  and  printed  on  a  double-cylinder  Hoe  press, 
giving  twice  the  capacity  of  the  former  machine. 
The  circulation  still  kept  rising,  and  on  Feb.  29, 1868, 
the  stereotyping  process  was  employed  for  the  first 
time,  which,  by  means  of  duplicate  plates  of  each 
page,  again  doubled  the  working  capacity  of  the  mar 
chinery,  affording  a  speed  of  about  six  thousand 
papers  an  hour.  As  the  supply  of  papers  became 
more  ample,  the  news-dealers  and  news-boys  were 
prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fact ;  so  that  before 
three  months  had  passed,  the  necessity  of  much  more 
rapid  printing  facilities  became  manifest;  and  an 
order  was  given  for  the  construction  of  a  Bullock  pei^ 
fecting  press,  a  machine  at  that  time  in  use  by  only 
one  other  paper  in  the  city,  the  German  Democrat, 

On  Aug.  30, 1869,  the  Bullock  was  started  for  the 
first  time ;  and  it  has  done  faithful  service  from  that 
day  until  the  present  time  without  rest  or  intermission, 
running  out  papers  regularly  at  a  rate  of  over  twenty- 
four  thousand  copies  an  hour,  and  sometimes  running 
incessantly  from  forenoon  till  late  in  the  day,  without 
fairly  keeping  pace  with  the  demand, — though  those, 
of  course,  were  extraordinary  occasions.  Still,  the 
necessary  result  of  making  a  newsy,  cheap,  impartial 
journal,  always  brightly  printed,  was  a  continuously 
large  circulation ;  and  this  in  turn  brought  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  pressure  of  advertising  business. 

Then  double  sheets  were  resorted  to,  as  the  next 
forward  step.  Originally  they  were  published  on 
Saturdays  only,  during  the  spring  and  fall  trade  sea- 
sons ;  but  their  popularity  soon  made  them  a  neces- 
sity twice  and  even  three  times  a  week;  and,  as 
another  way  of  securing  additional  space,  much  of  the 
news  was  put  in  smaller  type. 

These  expedients,  however,  failed  to  meet  the 
exigency  created  by  the  wants  of  advertisers,  and  it 
became  manifest  that  another  enlargement,  entailing 
entirely  new  machinery,  was  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  result  was  the  purchase  of  a  new  Scott 
perfecting  press,  of  the  fastest  possible  capacity ;  and 
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such  is  the  machine  on  which  the  Star  is  printed 
to-day. 

The  following  features  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  The  Evening  Star  are  worth  noting :  It  was 
the  first  penny  evening  paper  started  in  the  country 
after  the  war ;  it  was  the  first  afternoon  paper  in  the 
dty  to  stereotype ;  it  was  the  first  evening  paper  in 
the  country,  it  is  claimed,  to  use  a  perfecting  press ; 
it  was  the  first  evening  paper  in  the  city  to  run  a 
Bullock  press,  of  which  a  dozen  or  more  are  now  in 
use  here ;  and  it  was  the  first  evening  paper  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  start  a  Scott  printing-machine.  The  pub- 
lishers are  School  &  Blakely. 

Tlie  Dental  Times,  a  quarterly  journal  of  dental 
science,  edited  and  published  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  appeared  in 
July,  1866.  and  was  discontinued  in  April,  1878.  Vol- 
ume seven  was  edited  by  James  Truman;  volume 
eight,  by  G.  T.  Barker;  and  volume  nine,  by  E. 
Wildroan  and  James  Tyson. 

The  Clironiole-Herald  is  the  combination  of  The 
Evening  Herald  and  The  Evening  Chronicle, 

The  Evening  Herald^  a  penny  paper,  had  its  first 
issue  Monday,  Aug.  27, 1866,  from  the  corner  of  Hud- 
son and  Harmony  Streets.  Party  feeling  ran  high, 
and  the  new  journal  was  intended  to  reach  the  Demo- 
cratic masses.  It  wss  received  with  favor,  and  on 
Jan.  1, 1868,  was  increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of 
a  column  to  each  page,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
in  length.  April  13,  1867,  the  publication-ofSce  was 
removed  to  708  Market  Street,  thence,  in  March, 
1868,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  and  the  next  year  to  105  South  Fourth  Street. 
The  high  price  of  printing-paper  and  the  limited 
capital  of  the  owners  interfered  greatly  with  the 
enterprise  required  to  compete  with  the  opposition 
journals,  and  on  March  20, 1870,  the  Herald^  by  pur- 
chase, became  the  property  of  Dennis  F.  Dealy.  He 
instituted  many  new  features,  which  were  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public ;  the  carriers'  circulation  became 
very  large,  and  to  increase  the  facilities,  Mr.  Dealy  re- 
moved the  office  to  No.  28  South  Seventh  Street,  Nov. 
12,  1870,  and  purchased  a  lai^e  double-cylinder  press. 
Close  application  to  business  injured  Mr.  Dealy's 
health  so  greatly  that  by  advice  of  physicians  he  re- 
linquished journalism,  and,  June  23,  1873,  sold  the 
Evening  Herald  to  Bamholt  &.  Hazleton,  two  Western 
gentlemen,  who  associated  with  them  as  business 
manager  A.  E.  Smy  the,  and  the  paper  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  politics.  The  next  year  the  publication- 
office  was  removed  to  27  South  Seventh  Street,  and 
the  price  of  the  paper  increased  to  two  cents.  Too 
many  wild  schemes  brought  trouble,  and  the  services 
of  the  sheriff  became  necessary.  He  sold  the  Herald, 
together  with  the  Sunday  Prese,  owned  by  the  same 
management,  at  public  sale  Nov.  28, 1877,  Dennis  F. 
Dealy  becoming  the  purchaser.  He  combined  it  with 
the  Evening  Chronicle  and  issued  both  as  the  Chronicle- 
Herald. 


The  Evening  Chronicle  was  originally  the  Oerman* 
town  Chronicle,  a  weekly,  started  in  Ctermantown  by 
Dr.  Tingley  in  1868.  The  following  year  it  was  pur- 
chased by  G.  Wharton  Hamersly,  who,  in  October 
of  that  year,  converted  it  into  a  daily  afternoon  news- 
paper, independent  in  politics,  but  with  a  leaning  to- 
ward Democracy.  The  next  year  it  was  changed  to 
a  morning  paper,  and  continued  to  be  published  in 
Germantown  until  May  1, 1874,  when  the  office  was 
removed  to  the  city,  at  23  South  Seventh  Street,  and 
the  time  of  issue  changed  to  the  afternoon.  July  1st 
the  office  was  removed  to  21  South  Seventh  Street,  and 
Oct.  19, 1874,  the  Evening  Chronicle  was  purchased  by 
Dennis  F.  Dealy,  who  at  once  made  it  a  stalwart 
Democratic  organ.  The  election  of  that  year  was  a 
tidal-wave,  and  the  Chronicle  was  given  a  boom,  being 
at  that  time  the  only  daily  Democratic  newspaper 
in  the  city  published  in  the  English  language.  As 
before  stated,  the  Chronicle  and  Herald  became  united 
Nov.  28,  1877,  as  the  Chronicle-Herald,  and  continued 
to  be  published  at  21  South  Seventh  Street  until  Nov. 
1, 1882,  when  the  office  was  removed  to  its  present 
quarters,  No.  719  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Assooiation  was  first  published  in  1866.  It  con- 
tains eight  pages  of  matter,  and  is  issued  each  Wed- 
nesday, from  No.  261  South  Fourth  Street. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  published  by  Hardy  & 
Mahoney,  every  Saturday,  at  No.  505  Chestnut  Street, 
was  first  issued  in  1866. 

The  Children*8  Friend,  a  monthly  juvenile  paper, 
containing  thirty-two  pages,  was  first  issued  in  1866, 
and  is  published  at  No.  1020  Arch  Street,  by  the 
Friends'  Book  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Christian  Statesman,  a  weekly  evangelical 
paper,  is  publLthed  on  Thursdays,  at  No.  1520  Chest- 
nut Street,  having  been  founded  in  1866. 

The  American  HatnraliBt,  published  monthly  by 
McCalla  &  Stavely,  is  the  leading  organ  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  its  eigh- 
teenth year  of  publication,  having  been  established 
in  January,  1867.  Its  editors-in-chief,  Professors  A. 
S.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  E.  D.  Cope, 
of  Philadelphia,  are  known  throughout  the  scientific 
world.  The  magazine  has  eleven  departments,  and 
the  sub-editors  in  charge  of  their  specialties  reside  in 
different  portions  of  the  United  States.  Three  are  in 
Philadelphia,  one  in  Boston,  two  in  Washington,  one 
in  Providence,  one  in  Iowa,  and  one  at  Anu  Arbor, 
Mich.  A  special  feature  is  the  preference  it  gives 
to  American  work  and  workers.  It  claims  to  be  the 
only  magazine  in  the  world  that  keeps  its  readers 
en  rapport  with  the  work  of  Americans  in  the  field 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Three  new  departments 
have  recently  been  added  to  it,  those  of  mineralogy, 
physiology,  and  psychology.  Its  typographical  dress 
and  illustrations  are  of  the  best.  Throughout  it  is 
not  only  scientific,  but  popular,  so  as  to  interest  not 
only  specialists,  but  the  general  reader  and  the  young 
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naturalist.  The  leading  scientistg  of  the  country 
write  for  its  columns,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Phila- 
delphia that  80  sterling  and  leading  a  scientific  publi- 
cation should  have  its  home  in  this  city,  and  be  con- 
ducted with  such  ability  and  success.  It  is  published 
at  Nos.  287-289  Dock  Street. 

The  Guardian  Angel  was  started  in  January,  1867, 
by  Daniel  F.  Gillin,  James  P.  McGuigan,  and  Martin 
I.  J.  OrifSn  as  publishers,  and  Iwas  edited  by  Bevs. 
James  O'Beilly  and  William  F.  Cook.  It  was  then 
the  only  publication  for  Catholic  children  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  number  was  issued  from  the  old  United 
States  Hotel,  and  the  publishers,  in  1868,  bought  the 
printing-office  at  No.  701  Chestnut  Street.  They  con- 
tinued there  for  seven  years,  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess. 

77^  Guardian  Angel  is  now  published  by  Daniel  F. 
Gillin  at  No.  717  Sansom  Street,  is  edited  by  John 
Arthur  Henry  and  Daniel  F.  Gillin,  is  issued  monthly, 
and  has  a  lai^e  circulation. 

The  Proof-Sheet,  issued  by  Collins  A  M'Leester, 
type  founders,  No.  705  Jayne  Street,  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  July,  1867.  It  was  printed  bi- 
monthly, on  tinted  paper,  each  number  containing 
sixteen  pages.  It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  matters  typo- 
graphical and  bibliographical.  In  1870-72  ihere 
were  published  in  The  Proof 'Sheet  a  series  of  valuable 
historical  articles  upon  the  contemporary  newspapers 
of  Philadelphia,  chiefly  daily,  prepared  by  Eugene 
H.  Munday,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  paper.^ 

The  Keystone,  the  only  Masonic  weekly  newspaper 
published,  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  with  one  exception, 
the  only  one  published  in  the  United  States,  was  first 
issued,  July  20, 1867,  by  William  A.  Maas,  and  is  now 
in  its  seventeenth  year  of  successful  publication.  In 
1868  it  was  purchased  by  McCalla  &  Stavely,  a  long- 
established  Philadelphia  publishing  and  printing- 
house,  then  fifty  years  old,  who  shortly  after  obtained 
firom  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  charter  for 
the  Masonic  Publishing  Company,  and  since  that 
time  this  company  has  been  the  publishers  and  pro- 
prietors of  The  KeyUone,  The  paper  has  had  able 
editors  from  the  outset.  The  late  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Pattison  had  charge  of  its  editorial  columns  for  a 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Vaux,  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  since  1870,  Clifford  P.  Mac- 
Calla,  also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  and  the 
present  Junior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
its  editor.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  leading  exponent 
of  Freemasonry  in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  wide 
circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  English  posses- 
sions, as  well  as  in  America.  It  is  issued  in  a  hand- 
some eight-paged  sheet,  and  includes  both  general 


1  In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  the  writer  haa  had  occasion  to 
make  tue  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  M undaj*s  material,  for  which  due  credit 
b  here  giren. 


literary  and  Masonic  reading-matter.  Since  there 
are  thirty-six  thousand  Freemasons  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  in  America, 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  such  a  journal. 

The  American  Journal  of  Homosopafhio  Materia 
Medioa,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Hering  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Mar- 
tin, was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1867, 
and  continued  until  August,  1871,  the  last  number 
being  issued  in  that  month.  The  publisher  was  A. 
J.  Tafel.  In  the  following  month  was  commenced 
the  American  Journal  of  Homaopathio  Materia  Medioa 
and  Record  of  Medical  Science,  edited  by  A.  B.  Thomas, 
and  published  by  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co. 

The  Philadelphia  Post,  a  daily  morning  news- 
paper, made  its  first  appearance  as  The  Morning  Post 
on  Oct  7, 1867,  without  previous  announcement.  It 
was  established  by  a  number  of  enterprising  journal- 
ists of  strong  convictions  and  indisputable  ability. 
They  were  John  Russell  Young,  John  Davis  Stockton, 
James  Bankin  Young,  Charles  McClintock,  and 
James  McConnell.  Mr.  Stockton  was  made  editor- 
in-chief,  and  Mr.  McClintock  was  selected  as  the 
business  manager.  In  August,  1868,  the  latter  was 
succeeded  by  John  M.  Carson.  For  some  time  after 
its  institution  the  affairs  of  the  Pott  were  prosperous, 
but  the  capital  invested  in  it  proved  to  be  insufficient 
to  maintain  it  in  the  character  it  had  assumed  long 
enough  to  assure  its  success  as  a  business  venture. 
Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  1870,  the  Philadelphia 
Post  Publishing  Company  was  incorporated,  and  the 
Po«^  establishment  passed  under  its  control  in  January, 
1871.  The  title  was  changed  to  The  Philadelphia  Pbtt, 
the  object  being  to  give  it  a  more  specific  local  char- 
acter than  it  had  previously  possessed.  During  its 
brief  career — for  it  was  suspended  a  few  years  subse- 
quently— ^tfae  Post  waa  conducted  by  as  strong  an  edi* 
torial  staff  as  any  paper  in  the  city.  Every  depart- 
ment was  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
journalist.  The  original  publication-office  of  the  Pott 
was  at  No.  740  Sansom  Street,  and  in  May,  1868,  the 
office  was  removed  to  No.  32  South  Seventh  Street 

The  Sunday  Republic  was  commenced  by  Aaron 
E.  Dunkel,  Nathan  S.  Hales,  Thomas  S.  Eeyser,  and 
Thomas  W.  Swain.  Messrs.  Dunkel,  Hales,  and 
Eeyser  were  engaged  as  compositors  on  ITte  Preu^ 
while  Mr.  Swain  held  a  similar  position  on  the  Mom' 
ing  Post,  The  first  publication  office  was  at  No.  Ill 
South  Third  Street,  the  composing-room  being  in  the 
building  in  the  rear  of  No.  182  South  Third  Street,  and 
the  paper  printed  on  the  press  of  the  North  American. 
After  some  years  the  office  was  removed  to  the  south 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  below  Fourth.  It  is  now  situ- 
ated at  No.  38  South  Seventh  Street.  The  original  firm 
remained  intact  until  1878,  when  Mr.  Dunkel  with- 
drew, the  title  of  the  partnership  becoming  Hales, 
Eeyser  &  Swain.  Mr.  Dunkel  continued  as  one  of 
the  proprietors,  however,  until  Jan.  18, 1884,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  establishment  to  his 
partners.    Mr.  Dunkel  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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yania  State  Senate  from  the  Sixth  District  for  two 
terms,  and  was,  in  1878,  elected  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affiurs  of  the  commonwealth,  his  term  of  service  ex- 
piring in  May,  1888.  The  Sunday  Republic  has  for 
years  been  under  the  efficient  editorial  direction  of 
J.  Bobley  Dunglison,  son  of  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Bobley  Dunglison,  and  maintains  a  high  posi- 
tion among  the  journals  of  the  city. 

The  Christian  Standard  and  Home  Journal, 
issued  every  Saturday  from  No.  921  Arch  Street,  is 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  a  very  large  circulation.  The  first 
issue  of  the  paper  was  in  1867. 

The  Camp  ITews,  a  twenty-four-page  journal,  issued 
monthly,  was  commenced  in  1867,  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  America,  and 
is  issued  from  No.  524  North  Sixth  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Trade  Journal,  a  commercial 
newspaper,  issued  every  Monday,  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  1867,  and  is  published  at  No.  286  South 
Fifth  Street. 

The  Busy  Bee,  issued  monthly  in  the  interests  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  1867. 

Lippincott*8  Magazine  was  established  in  1868, 
and  has  always  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
literary  and  popular  miscellany.  While  fiction,  in 
the  form  of  serials  and  short  stories,  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  in  its  pages,  it  has  attracted  particular 
notice  by  its  sketches  of  travel  and  adventure,  studies 
of  life  and  character,  and  articles  on  natural  history 
and  similar  topics,  written  with  the  freshness  that 
comes  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  in  a 
lively  style,  and  with  abundant  anecdotical  illustra- 
tion. The  editorial  departments — "Our  Monthly 
Ooesip"  and  "Literature  of  To- Day" — ^are  managed 
with  skill  and  critical  taste,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  magazine,  as  described  by  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune and  other  authorities,  is  that  of  being  "emi- 
nently readable.'' 

Many  novels  which  have  attained  a  high  reputation 
were  originally  published  in  Lippincotfs  Magazine, 
Among  them  are  George  Macdonald's  "Malcolm" 
and  "The  Marquis  of  Lossie;"  William  Black's 
"  Princess  of  Thule"  and  "  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton;"  "Dallas  Galbraith"  and  "A  Law  unto 
Herself,"  by  Rebecea  Harding  Davis;  "Adam  and 
Eve,"  by  the  author  of  "  Patty ;"  "  The  Vicar  of  BuU- 
hampton"  and  "Sir  Harry  Hotspur,"  by  Anthony 
Trollope;  "The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas,"  by 
Mre.  Lynn  Linton;  "Through  Winding  Ways,"  by 
Ellen  W.  Olney ;  and  "  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos,"  by 
Mary  Agnes  Tincker.  During  the  Centennial  year  a 
aeries  of  illustrated  articles,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Century,  its  Fruits  and  its  Festival,"  by  E.  C.  Bruce, 
ran  through  the  magazine,  and  were  afterward  repub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  book-form.  Similar 
republications  from  its  pages  have  been  "The  New 
Hyperion,"  by  Edward  Strahan;  "Summerland 
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Sketches"  and  "  Zoological  Curiosities,"  by  Dr.  Felix 
L.  Oswald ;  and  various  works  of  travel.    Articles  on 
medical  and  physiological  subjects,  by  Drs.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  H.  C.  Wood,  W.  M.  Hunt,  C.  W.  Dulles, 
and  other  eminent  members  of  the  profession,  and  a 
series  of  papers  on  "  Evolution,"  by  Professor  E.  D. 
Cope,  have  been  among  the  weightier  contributions  to 
the  magazine ;  while  its  lighter  and  more  character- 
istic attractions  have  included  the  short  stories  of 
Ouida,  all  of  them  originally  published  in  LippinooifSy 
and  considered  by  some  critics  her  finest  productions ; 
admirable  sketches  of  negro  life,  by  Jennie  Wood- 
ville ;  many  striking  tales  hy  Sarah  Wister  Kellogg, 
M.  H.  Catherwood,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Burnett,  Lizzie  W. 
Champney,  and  numerous  other  writers ;  with  sketches 
of  various  kinds  by  contributors  whose  names  are 
fJEimiliar  to  the  reading  public.    Poetry,  while  not  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  as  in  some  other  magazines,  has 
been  well  represented,  the  contributions  in  verse  in- 
cluding productions  by  Longfellow,  Swinburne,  George 
H.  Boker,  Bayard  Taylor,  Sidney  Lanier,  Emma  Laz- 
arus, Frances  Anne  Eemble,  B.  H.  Stoddard,  C.  G. 
Leland,  H.  H.  Boyeson,  and  others.    The  first  editor 
was  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  who  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  J.  Foster 
Kirk,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Charles  the  Bold," 
and  editor  of  Prescott's  Works.    The  typographical 
execution  of  the  Magazine  combines  with  its  literary 
excellence  to  render  it  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
great  publishing  house  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  Druggists*  Keference,  a  monthly  folio,  pub- 
lished by  Iredell  &  Co.,  appeared  in  January,  1868, 
but  did  not  live  long. 

The  Frankford  Oazette,  formerly  the  Holmesburg 
'GazettCy  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1868,  by 
William  F.  Knott,  who  continued  to  publish  it  until 
Oct.  1, 1883,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  James 
France.  The  Oazette  was  commenced  and  continued 
to  remain  as  a  thoroughly  independent  local  paper. 
The  originator  of  the  enterprise  commenced  publish- 
ing the  paper  without  one  cent  of  capital  (borrowing 
enough  to  purchase  the  white  paper  for  the  first 
issue),  renting  type,  etc.,  and  doing  the  entire  work 
connected  with  its  publication  for  the  first  six  months 
himself.  The  Oazette  is  published  every  Friday  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets, 
Frankford. 

The  Architectural  Keview  and  American  Build- 
ers' Journal  had  its  inception  in  1868,  conducted  by 
Samuel  Sloan,  and  published  by  Claxton,  Bemsen  h 
Hafielfinger.    It  lived  three  years. 

The  Daily  Olobe,  a  morning  penny  paper  which 
had  but  a  year  of  life,  was  first  published  on  Oct.  6, 
1868,  by  Henry  H.  Holloway,  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  "  strictly  neutral  in  politics,  uniformly 
unsectarian  in  its  religious  intelligence,  and  thor- 
oughly impartial  in  its  discussions  of  all  topics  of 
general  interest." 
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The  People's  Magazine  is  published  monthly,  at 
No.  916  Arch  Street,  by  P.  W.  Ziegler  &  Co.  The 
first  number  was  issued  in  October,  1868.  It  is  liter- 
ary in  its  character,  containing  choice  stories,  inter- 
esting and  useful  information,  etc. 

The  Young  People's  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  made  its  appearance  in  1868,  and  was  in 
existence  until  1880. 

Our  Own  Home,  a  monthly  family  journal,  com- 
prising twenty  pages,  was  issue  J  for  the  first  time  in 
1868. 

The  United  States  Review,  a  semi-monthly  pub- 
lication, devoted  to  instlrance  subjects,  was  first  issued 
in  1868,  and  is  still  published  at  No.  406  Walnut 
Street. 

The  Dental  Office  and  Laboratory,  a  monthly 
journal  of  dental  intelligence,  published  by  Johnson 
&  Lund,  was  commenced  in  1868,  and  closed  its  career 
November,  1872. 

The  Chronicle  and  Advertiser,  the  fourth  news- 
paper published  in  Manayunk,  was  first  issued  Jan. 
1, 1869,  by  James  Mulligan,  at  No.  105  Orape  Street, 
Manayunk.  Its  office  is  now  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Levering  Streets.  For  many  years  the  paper  was 
printed  in  the  city,  at  various  places,  but  is  now  printed 
as  well  as  issued  from  its  own  type  and  press  at  its 
own  office. 

The  Legal  (Huratte  came  into  existence  July  2, 
1869,  as  a  weekly  journal,  published  by  King  &  Baird, 
at  Nos.  607-609  Sansom  Street.  It  suspended  publi- 
cation June  1, 1876. 

The  Day  made  its  appearance  on  Nov.  4,  1869,  the 
publisher  being  Alexander  Gummings,  who  estab- 
lished the  Evening  BtUletin  in  1847.  The  Day  was 
originally  a  morning  paper,  and  was  issued  for  one 
cent,  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets.  In  his  salutatory,  the  editor  said,  "  To- 
day we  give  to  Philadelphia  a  new  newspaper.  Enter- 
ing into  no  rivalry —certainly  no  offensive  rivalry — 
with  existing  journals,  we  propose  to  furnish  to  this 
community,  whose  intellectual  necessities  are  growing 
with  its  material  growth,  a  new  organ  of  independent 
action."  7%e  Day  began  its  career  with  a  flill  and 
able  corps  of  editorial  writers,  which  included,  as  oc- 
casional contributors,  several  of  the  foremost  scholars 
of  Philadelphia.  Charles  N.  Pine  was  the  principal 
editor,  until  H.  H.  Cobb  (now  at  the  United  States 
Mint),  who  had  been  engaged  for  this  position  a  long 
time  before  77^  Day  was  started,  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  its  duties.  Mr.  Pine,  however,  remained  upon 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper  for  many  years.  Be- 
sides Messrs.  Cobb  and  Pine,  D.  Brainerd  Williamson, 
Lawrence  W.  Wallazz,  and  Harry  Brown  were  regu- 
larly engaged  as  assistant  and  news  editors.  Edi- 
torial matter  was  also  furnished  by  William  B.  Reed, 
Joseph  J.  Beed,  and  others.  The  local  department 
was  in  charge  of  William  P.  Cunnington,  the  finan- 
cial department  was  supervised  by  Stephen  N.  Wins- 
low  and  William  F.  Palmer  (of  the  Commercial  List), 


and  the  business  department  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  James  S.  Chambers.  In  January,  1872,  7%e 
Day  was  purchased  by  Lewis  C.  Cassidy.  On  the 
5th  of  the  following  month  it  was  converted  into  an 
afternoon  paper.  Mr.  Chambers  assumed  full  con- 
trol of  the  business  department  of  the  paper,  while 
Mr.  Pine  became  editor-in-chief.  After  a  further  ex- 
istence of  a  few  years,  7^  Day  was  discontinued. 

The  Travelers*  Official  Kailway  Onide,  issued 
monthly,  came  into  existence  in  1869.  It  is  of  great 
value  to  tourists  and  to  the  general  public. 

Scattered  Seeds,  a  juvenile  publication,  issued 
monthly,  originated  in  1869,  and  is  published  by  the 
Friends'  Book  Association  of  Philadelphia,  at  No. 
1020  Arch  Street. 

The  Building  Association  and  Home  Journal 
has  been  published  monthly  since  1869,  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations of  the  city. 

The  BnsinesB  Advocate  and  Price  Current,  a 
commercial  journal  issued  every  Thursday,  is  pub- 
lished at  No.  727  Sansom  Street,  and  dates  back  to 
1869. 

Public  Opinion,  a  journal  of  Bepublican  proclivi- 
ties, has  been  published  every  Saturday  since  1869. 

The  Underwriter,  a  fifty-two-page  journal,  pub- 
lished monthly,  devoted  to  insurance  interests,  came 
into  existence  in  1869,  and  is  published  at  No.  829 
Walnut  Street,  by  S.  E.  Cohen. 

The  Baptist  Teacher  was  first  issued  in  January, 
1870.  It  is  edited  by  P.  S.  Henson,  D.D.,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  Edward  G.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Dr.  C.  R.  Black- 
all,  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy,  with  an  able  corps  of 
contributors ;  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  Bap- 
tist home.  It  is  published  by  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  No.  1420  Chestnut  Street. 

Our  Once-a-Week  Visitor  was  established  at  Man- 
ayunk, by  Josephus  Yeakle,  March  24, 1870.  It  met 
with  very  considerable  success,  but  was  suspended 
October  27th  of  the  same  year,  the  proprietor  having 
determined  to  publish  a  larger  paper  and  under  a 
different  title.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose  The 
Manayunk  Sentinel  was  established  the  following  week. 

The  Becord  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  May,  1870,  as  the  Publie  Eeoord. 
It  was  a  four-page,  twenty- four-column  sheet.  In 
typographical  appearance  it  resembled  the  Public 
Ledger,  The  design  of  its  proprietor,  William  J. 
Swain,  a  son  of  William  M.  Swain,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Ledger,  was  to  compete  with  that 
paper,  and  for  seven  years  Mr.  Swain  adhered  to  bis 
original  idea  of  supplanting  it. 

A  boom  was  started  for  the  paper  in  September, 
1874,  by  the  enlargement  of  each  page  to  seven  col- 
umns. Arrangements  were  made  with  one  Lloyd,  a 
map  publisher,  to  supply  each  yearly  subscriber  with 
a  map  of  the  United  States.  A  generous  commission 
was  paid  to  canvassers  for  each  subscriber  obtained  by 
them,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  Lloyd  for  every  name 
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added  to  the  subscription-lists.  This  had  the  effect  of 
swelling  the  circulation  to  one  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand copies  daily.  This  success  was  short-lived.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  many  of  the  names  returned 
by  the  canvassers  were  fictitious,  whereupon  Lloyd  re- 
fused to  .distribute  all  the  maps.  Mr.  Swain  claimed 
that  the  refusal  of  Lloyd  to  carry  out  the  contract 
had  injured  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  entered 
suit  for  sixty  thousand  dollars  damages.  Pending 
the  adjustment  of  this  suit  the  circulation  of  the 
Public  Record  fell  off  with  the  same  rapidity  as  it  had 
advanced. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Swain  sold  the  Record  establishment 
to  a  stock  company,  in  which  William  M.  Singerly 
had  a  controlling  interest.  The  character  of  the 
paper  was  entirely  altered,  its  name  was  changed  to 
The  Record^  its  price  was  reduced  from  two  cents  to 
one  cent,  its  pages  were  brightened  with  display  head- 
lines, and  every  effort  was  made  to  present  to  the  com- 
munity a  sheet  attractive  in  appearance  and  full  of 
news.  The  idea  of  printing  a  one-cent  daily,  con- 
taining all  the  doings  of  the  hour,  was  stamped  by 
experienced  publishers  as  a  practical  impossibility, 
they  alleging  that  the  price  received,  after  deducting 
for  agents'  profits,  would  not  pay  for  the  white  paper 
on  which  the  news  was  printed.  It  was  argued  that 
the  larger  the  circulation  the  greater  would  be  the 
loss.  Yet  The  Record  lives.  It  pays  a  handsome 
profit,  and  aims  to  merit  the  support  which  the  people 
have  given. 

In  the  fall  of  1879,  Mr.  Singerly  purchased  the 
entire  stock  of  the  paper.  The  size  of  the  Saturday 
issue  was  doubled,  and  the  extra  space  filled  with  the 
cream  of  the  exchanges,  while  special  prominence  was 
given  to  the  "Religious,"  ''Agricultural,"  "Sporting," 
"  Household  Knowledge,"  and  other  departments.  In 
1882  a  Sunday  edition  was  issued,  the  initial  number 
being  printed  on  June  25th. 

The  printing  machinery  which  was  in  use  when  the 
paper  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Swain  was  replaced 
with  two  new  Hoe  perfecting  presses,  each  having  a 
capacity  for  printing  thirty  thousand  copies  an  hour. 
Even  these  were  insufficient,  and  two  additional  Hoe 
presses  have  been  added  to  the  stock,  so  that  the  estab- 
lishment is  equipped  with  machinery  for  turning  out 
one  hundred  thousand  single  copies  of  Tlie  Record  in 
one  hour. 

The  recent  management  of  The  Record  has  been 
characterized  by  many  evidences  of  journalistic  enter- 
prise. The  exposure  of  the  wholesale  theft  of  dead 
bodies  and  the  wholesale  robbery  of  the  city  by  the 
coroner's  employ^,  published  in  the  summer  of  1879, 
gave  the  paper  a  character  for  fearlessness.  And 
when,  in  1880,  the  misdoings  of  the  bogus  medical 
colleges  were  thoroughly  sifted  and  the  malefactors 
brought  to  justice,  the  journal  was  made  the  recipient 
of  the  thanks  of  the  entire  people. 

For  many  years  the  publishing  office  was  estab- 
lished in  the  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third 


and  Chestnut  Streets,  but  soon  after  Mr.  Singerly  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  paper,  steps  were  taken 
toward  securing  more  commodious  and  more  modern 
quarters.     The  old    Markoe  property  on    Chestnut 
Street,  adjoining  the  new  post-office,  built  in  1809-11, 
a  famous  family  mansion  in  its  day,  was  purchased, 
the  building  thereon  was  torn  down,  and  a  massive 
granite  structure  was  speedily  erected,  The  Record  be- 
ing issued  from  it  for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  June 
19,  1882.    The  building  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
architecture,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  newspaper 
establishments  in  America.  The  structure  is  six  stories 
in  height,  besides  a  basement  extending  underneath 
the  entire  property.    The  building,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has  a  front 
on  Chestnut  Street  of  fifty  feet,  and  is  built  of  Fox 
Island  granite.    A  series  of  piers  and  lintels,  hewed 
in  apparent  strength,  rise  tier  over  tier  to  a  height  of 
ninety-six  feet.  The  openings  are  large,  most  of  them 
having  square  heads.    The  pilasters  of  the  piers  are 
fluted  at  intervals,  and  the  raised  panels  on  the  lintels 
are  polished,  and  the  coves  embellished  with  a  series 
of  carved  leaves  in  relief,  extending  entirely  around 
the  front  of  the  building,    Above  the  main  entrance 
opening  into  the  ground  floor  corridor  there  is  a  semi- 
circular projection,  upon  the  polished  surface  on  which 
is  carved  the  word  "  Record."  The  entrance  leading 
to  the  ground-floor  corridor  is  guarded  on  each  side 
by  a  group  of  triple  columns  in  two  sections,  each 
column  being  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  surmounted 
by  projecting  massive  piers  which  batten  to  the  pilas- 
ters above.    These  pillars  are  of  polished  dark-blue 
Quincy  granite.    The  space  between  the  face  of  the 
pedestals  upon  which  the  columns  rest  gives  a  recess 
entrance  of  six  feet    One  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
details  of  the  general  plan  is  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  capitals  of  these  doorway  columns,  which  are 
carved  in  graceful  grouping  lines,  springing  naturally 
from  the  stone,  and  designed  to  represent  an  interlac- 
ing succession  of  easily-curving  leaves.    The  massive 
front  doors  of  this  corridor  swing  upon  great  brass 
hinges  of  unique  and  elaborate  design.    These  doors 
are  heavily  and  richly  paneled  and  carved,  and  embel- 
lished with  brass  mountings  of  various  designs,  the 
brass  used  in  the  construction  and  adornment  of  the 
doors  costing  seven  hundred  dollars.    From  the  lin- 
tels of  the  fifth  story  massive  bond  stones  extend 
through  the  wall  and  project  from  the  face  of  the 
pilasters,  to  receive  four  polished  columns,  seventeen 
inches  in  diameter,  which  are  united  to  the  wall  by 
two  bond  stones  between  the  base  and  cap.    The  col- 
umns are  finished  below  the  bond  stone  upon  which 
they  rest  in  pendants  of  graceful  design.    They  sup- 
port two  brackets  which  receive  the  cornice  below  the 
tower,  the  appearance  being  not  of  pendent  but  of 
supporting  columns.    The  building  is  surmounted  by 
an  ornamented  balustrade,  original  in  design  and  ar- 
tistic in  finish.    A  tower  rises  forty-one  feet  from  the 
cornice,  thus  making  an  altitude  from  the  foundation 
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to  the  top  of  the  complete  structure  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty -seven  feet.  The  corridor  on  the  lower  floor  is 
elahorately  fin ish ed  in  marble  and  plaster.  Th e  cornice 
moulding  from  the  ceilings  is  of  plaster  cast,  as  well 
as  the  wall  coverings,  which  are  handsomely  frescoed. 
The  floor  is  tiled  with  Vermont  white  marble,  Glens 
Falls  black  marble,  and  Champlain  red  marble.  The 
sides  of  the  corridor,  as  well  as  a  border  along  the 
broad  stairway,  are  wainscoted  four  feet  six  inches 
with  Glens  Falls  black  marble,  French  gray  marble 
(the  latter  from  the  Isle  La  Motte  (Swanton  dove  color), 
and  Birgdilla  and  Swanton  chocolate  marbles.  'The 
artistic  arrangement  of  these  wainscoting  marbles 
shows  what  beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  by  ar- 
rangement and  contrast  of  color  in  marble  as  well  as 
in  anything  else.  The  business  oflSce  is  upon  the  first 
floor,  as  is  also  Mr.  Singerly's  private  sanctum.  The 
editorial  department  occupies  the  entire  fifth  story  of 
the  building,  while  the  composing-room  takes  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  sixth  floor.  The  engine-  and  press- 
rooms are  situated  in  the  basement.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  is  occupied  as  private  business  offices, 
etc.  It  is  claimed  that  The  Record  has  the  completest 
newspaper  establishment  in  the  country.  The  hand- 
some quarters,  the  electric  lights,  the  elevator,  and 
other  features  have  been  designed  with  regard  solely 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  employes. 
Pneumatic  tubes  whirl  the  news  from  the  telegrapher's 
desk  at  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets  to  the  news 
editor's  desk  in  twenty-eight  seconds,  thereby  saving 
much  valuable  time,  particularly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. The  stereotyping  machinery  turns  out  a  pair  of 
plates  ready  for  the  press  in  ten  minutes  after  the 
forms  have  been  closed.  The  four  Hoe  perfecting 
presses,  as  already  stated,  have  a  capacity  for  throw- 
ing out  one  hundred  thousand  copies  an  hour,  and 
the  Becord^s  paper-mill  makes  five  tons  of  paper  every 
day.  If  stretched  out  in  one  continuous  line,  the 
copies  of  llie  Record  printed  and  sold  in  one  week 
would  cover  a  length  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles,  Saturday's  issue  alone  reaching  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  miles. 

Many  evidences  of  prosperity  characterize  the  man- 
agement of  The  Recordy  and  every  indication  leads  to 
the  belief  that  its  recent  and  present  phenomenal 
success  will  be  long  continued. 

The  present  editorial  staff  of  The  Record  comprises 
the  following:  Editor-in-chief,  Theodore  Wright; 
financial  editor,  Charles  M.  Town ;  managing  editor, 
M.  M.  Gillam;  telegraph  editor,  A.  S.  Chambers; 
commercial  editor,  Howard  Austin;  railroad  editor, 
C.  D.  Crutchfield ;  associate  editors,  J.  H.  Filler,  W. 
R.  Lesher,  and  W.  N.  Lockington ;  and  city  editor, 
John  Norris. 

William  M.  Singerly,  the  publisher  of  the  Record, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1882.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Sin- 
gerly. Mr.  Singerly  graduated  from  the  High  School 
of  this  city  in  1850,  and  immediately  entered  mercan- 


tile life.  After  ten  years  passed  amidst  commercial 
surroundings  he  was  called  to  the  management  of  the 
Germantown  Passenger  Railway,  in  which  his  flEither 
was  a  large  stockholder.  The  sagacity,  energy,  and 
ability  which  characterized  Mr.  Singerly's  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  this  road  were  so  marked  that 
toward  the  close  of  his  father's  life  he  controlled  the 
line  absolutely. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1878,  Mr.  Sin- 
gerly came  into  possession  of  some  fifteen  thousand 
shares  of  the  Germantown  Passenger  Railway  stock, 
appraised  at  $750,000.  As  a  result  of  his  superior 
management  he  disposed  of  this  stock  for  $1,500,000. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Singerly  secured 
control  of  I%e  Philadelphia  Record.  The  almost  in- 
credible progress  made  by  this  journal  under  Mr. 
Singerly's  liberal  management  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  Singerly  has,  however,  not  given  his  time  of 
late  to  journalism  alone.  Other  important  enterprises 
have  also  engaged  his  attention.  In  1878,  four  years 
prior  to  his  advent  into  the  newspaper  world,  he  pur- 
chased sixty-eight  acres  of  ground  on  the  Wissahickon 
Creek,  above  Gwynedd  Station,  on  the  North  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Here  has  been  gradually  estab- 
lished a  magnificent  stock-fiirm,  where  can  be  found 
the  purest  breed  of  Holsteins,  and  the  finest  of  Cots- 
wolds  and  Southdowns.  The  fi&rm,  which  now  com- 
prises six  hundred  acres  of  land,  is  furnished  with  all 
modern  machinery  and  appliances  necessary  to  its 
complete  development. 

Mr.  Singerly's  attention  is  also  largely  absorbed  at 
the  present  time  with  extensive  building  operations ; 
probably  the  most  extensive  ever  inaugurated  in  Phil- 
adelphia by  one  person  at  any  one  time.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  several  hundred  houses,  ap- 
proximating a  thousand,  upon  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Ward  of  this  city,  comprising  in  all 
about  eighty  acres,  lying  between  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Islington  Lane  and  Diamond  and  York  Streets. 
Over  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  improvements  have  already  been  made 
within  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

Among  other  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Singerly  has 
heavy  financial  interests  may  be  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Brighton  Knitting  Mills  in  this  city;  a 
gleaner  and  binder  factory  at  Norristown,  in  this 
State ;  a  paper-mill  at  Fair  Hill,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  and 
various  other  operations  of  vast  magnitude. 

The  Episoopal  Register,  published  by  McCalla  & 
Stavely,  is  the  only  newspaper  issued  weekly  in  the 
interest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  represents  the  three  dioceses  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Central  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
has  the  confidence  and  approval  of  Bishops  Stevens, 
Howe,  and  Whitehead.  It  is  in  its  fourteenth  year 
of  publicatiqn,  having  been  established  in  May,  1870. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Childs  and  Clifford  P.  MacCalla  were 
the  first  editors,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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C.  Qeorge  Currie  and  the  Rev.  8.  D.  McConnell.  The 
present  editor  is  the  Rev.  W.  F.  G.  Morsell,  who  is 
aided  by  a  large  staff  of  regular  correspondents  and 
special  contributors,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin 
being  city  editor.  This  paper  is  an  able  exponent  of 
the  important  church  which  it  represents,  is  conser- 
Tative  in  tone,  and  all  of  its  departments  are  distin- 
guished for  brightness  and  substantial  worth. 

The  Medical  Independent,  devoted  to  domestic 
medicine,  physiology,  hygiene,  science,  arts,  and  in- 
fiirmation  for  the  people,  was  commenced  as  a  weekly 
in  June,  1870.  Three  volumes,  and  a  portion  of  a 
fourth,  were  published,  edited  by  William  Paine.  A 
periodical  with  the  same  title,  and  practically  the 
same  sub-title,  was  commenced  on  May  1, 1872,  as  a 
semi-monthly  folio  journal,  which  was  virtually  a 
continuation  of  the  first  named.  It  was  edited  by 
R.  H.  Kline  and  A.  H.  Lindley. 

The  PhUadelpMa  Medical  Times  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  in  October,  1870.  The  first  editor  was 
Dr.  Edward  Rhoads,but  sickness  prevented  him  from 
doing  any  work  upon  it,  and  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Jan.  15, 1871,  it  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pepper,  at  the  present  time  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Pepper  continued  in 
charge  for  a  short  period,  but  Drs.  James  H.  Hutch- 
inson and  James  Tyson  jointly  assumed  control  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  Dr.  John  H. 
Packard  was  made  editor  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  in  August,  1872,  and  conducted  it  until 
June,  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  who  continued  in  charge  until  October,  1888. 
Dr.  Frank  Woodbury  became  connected  with  Dr. 
Wood  in  the  editorial  management  in  March,  1882, 
and  in  October,  1888,  he  took  complete  editorial 
control. 

The  Medical  limes  was  issued  semi-monthly  during 
the  management  of  Drs.  Rhoads,  Pepper,  Hutchinson, 
Tyson,  and  Packard.  It  was  in  October,  1 872,  changed 
to  a  weekly,  but  in  September,  1875,  was  again  changed 
to  a  bi-weekly,  which  it  is  at  present.  It  is  issued 
every  other  Saturday,  and  contains  thirty-six  to  forty 
pages  of  original  lectures,  original  communications, 
notes  of  hospital  practice,  translations,  editorials, 
leading  articles,  special  correspondence,  reports  of 
medical  societies,  reviews,  gleanings,  miscellany, 
notes  and  queries,  and  army  and  navy  news.  It  is 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  715  and 
717  Market  Street. 

The  Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  a  bi-monthly  illustration  of  interesting 
cases,  accompanied  by  notes,  was  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober, 1870,  and  concluded  in  1872.  It  was  pablished 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  the  editors  being  Drs.  F.  F. 
Maury  and  L.  A.  Duhring. 

The  Manaynnk  Sentinel  came  into  existence  Nov. 
5,  1870,  Josephus  Yeakel  editor  and  proprietor.  At 
the  present  time  the  Sentinel  is  issued  from  Nos. 
4402-4406  Cresson  Street,  Manayunk.    With  the  issue 


of  Nov.  7,  1879,  it  was  considerably  increased  in  size, 
and  its  position  among  the  suburban  papers  of  the 
city  is  excelled  by  no  journal. 

The  Christian  Woman,  a  monthly  publication, 
was  originally  issued  in  1870,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Witten- 
myer  being  the  editor.  By  1878,  so  successftil  had 
been  its  brief  career,  it  had  reached  a  circulation  of 
sixteen  thousand,  but  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
serioasly  affected  its  income.  In  1881  it  was  sold  to  a 
Germantown  printer ;  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
covering its  former  prestige,  and  was  discontinued  for 
some  time  in  1883.  Recently,  however,  it  passed 
under  the  control  of  William  Syckelmoore,  No.  1420 
Chestnut  Street,  who  is  succeeding  in  making  it  a 
first-class  journal.  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  is  now  the 
assistant  editor. 

The  Penn  Monthly  was  started  in  1870  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  young  men,  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  wished  to  do  something  for  the 
promotion  of  a  pure  and  earnest  literature  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  indirectly  to  show  what  the  University 
had  been,  and,  still  more,  what  it  might  be,  in  relation 
to  the  social  life  of  the  city  and  the  discussion  of 
public  questions.  A  committee  of  editors  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  stock  was  disposed  of  among  their 
own  number.  By  degrees  the  other  editors  fell  off, 
and  Professor  Robert  £.  Thompson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, remained  in  charge  alone,  and  so  continued  until 
the  transfer  of  the  magazine  to  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni  in  1881.  For  some  time  before  this  transfer 
the  magazine  had  been  issuing  a  supplement,  called 
}^kly  Notes,  This  grew  into  a  weekly  paper  by 
October,  1880,  and  was  called  The  American,  under 
which  name  it  still  is  published,  with  Professor 
Thompson  as  editor.  Finding  the  management  of 
both  too  much  for  one  man,  the  proprietors  of  the 
magazine  effected  its  transfer ;  but  the  new  publishers 
relinquished  it  after  publishing  it  for  several  months. 
The  Penn  Monthly  was  in  its  principles  American, 
Republican,  Protectionist,  and  progressive.  The  first 
proposal  of  Mr.  Garfield  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  made  in  its  issue  of  July,  1879.  Its  seri- 
ous character  and  the  ability  shown  in  its  manage- 
ment enlisted  the  praises  of  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, Mr.  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  men  of  letters. 
Its  circulation  never  was  large,  but  the  list  of  its 
boTui  fide  subscribers  was  remarkable  as  showing  the 
quality  of  the  audience  it  commanded.  While  advo- 
cating definite  political  principles,  and  stanch  in  its 
loyalty  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  tolerant  of 
discussion,  and  opened  its  pages  to  writers  whose 
convictions  differed  widely  from  those  of  its  managers. 
Its  articles  generally  were  signed  by  their  authors. 

The  Playbill,  which  originated  in  1870,  was  pub- 
lished daily,  except  Sunday,  for  ten  or  eleven  years, 
when  it  came  to  an  end.  It  was  devoted  to  matters 
dramatic  and  operatic. 

The  Stage,  a  theatrical  paper,  was  started  in  1870, 
and  continued  daily,  except  Sunday,  until  1881. 
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The  Advocate  of  Christian  HolineBB,  a  monthly 
religious  publication,  evangelical  in  its  character,  was 
founded  in  1870,  and  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Junior  American  Mechanic,  issued  monthly, 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1870. 

The  National  Independent,  a  weekly  journal, 
edited  by  W,  Y.  Leader  and  William  Paine,  was 
commenced  in  1870,  0.  H.  Leader  &  Co.  being  the 
publishers,  and  was  in  existence  two  or  three  years. 

The  Photographic  World,  a  royal  octavo  publica- 
tion, was  begun  in  January,  1871,  by  Benerman  & 
Wilson,  and  edited  by  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

The  Medical  Cosmos,  a  monthly  abstract  of  med- 
ical science  and  art,  had  its  inception  on  May  15, 

1871,  Greorge  J.  Zeigler  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
was  discontinued  in  October,  1872. 

The  Onide,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  German- 
town,  was  projected  by  the  present  editor,  *William  U. 
Butcher,  who  was  connected  with  the  Germantown 
Telegraph  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-four  years. 
It  was  first  issued  Dec.  21, 1871,  under  the  firm-name 
of  W.  H.  Bonsall  &  Co.,  and  has  been  conducted 
without  any  change  whatever  in  its  management 
down  to  the  present  time.  Both  the  publisher  and 
editor,  who  comprise  the  firm,  are  outgrowths  of  the 
old  newspaper  oflice  referred  to.  The  Guide  has  always 
been  an  independent  local  sheet,  mainly  devoted  to 
temperance  and  municipal  reform. 

The  Bible  Banner,  originated  in  1871,  is  published 
by  the  Bible  Banner  Association,  at  No.  606  Minor 
Street,  every  Thursday. 

The  American  Historical  Becord,  an  illustrated 
magazine,  edited  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  pub- 
lished by  Chase  &  Town  at  No.  142  South  Fourth 
Street,  had  its  origin  in  January,  1872.  In  January, 
1875,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  £.  Pot- 
ter &  Co.,  the  title  was  changed  to  Potter's  American 
Monthly,  and  its  character  became  that  of  a  general 
literary  magazine.  In  this  form  it  was  published 
until  September,  1882,  inclusive,  and  was  then  merged 
into  Our  Continent,  established  in  that  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Volksblatt,  a  German  morning 
paper,  is  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Volksblatt 
Publishing  Company.  Its  first  number  was  issued  at 
No.  1226  North  Fourth  Street,  on  Monday,  Jan.  8, 

1872,  as  an  independent  Democratic  paper.  It  soon 
won  so  many  friends,  especially  among  the  German 
Catholics,  that  the  publishers  deemed  it  necessary  to 
secure  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  In  consequence,  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 
1875,  the  oflSce  was  removed  to  No.  23  South  Seventh 
Street,  where  the  paper  is  published  to-day.  Since 
the  date  of  removal  the  Volksblatt  has  lai^ely  in- 
creased in  circulation  and  influence.  The  present 
manager  is  Jacob  Kirchem ;  the  editors  are  Dr.  Joseph 
Bernt  and  £.  W.  Ditges. 

Archives  of  Science  and  Practical  Medicine  and 
Snidery,  edited  by  C.  £.  Brown-Sequard  and  £.  C. 
Seguin,  a  monthly  publication,  was  started  in  Janu- 


ary, 1873.  Two  numbers  only  were  issued  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  publishers  being  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
when  it  was  removed  to  New  York. 

Onr  Little  Ones  is  published  weekly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Socfety,  at  No.  1420  Chestnut 
Street.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  for  the  very  little 
people  in  the  primary  class  and  the  nursery.  It  was 
first  issued  in  January,  1873,  and  has  gained  a  very 
large  circulation. 

The  I.  C.  B.  U.  Journal  is  the  oflScial  organ  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  organization 
and  to  the  affairs  of  all  Catholic  societies.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  March,  1873,  by  Grifiin  &  White.  Since 
Jan.  1, 1877,  the  publisher  and  editor  has  been  the 
national  secretary  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benevolent 
Union,  Martin  I.  J.  Griflln.  The  office  of  publication 
is  at  No.  711  Sansom  Street.  The  journal  is  now 
publishing  *'  Catholicity  in  Philadelphia,"  a  sketch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  city. 

The  Centennial  was  first  issued  in  April,  1878,  by 
H.  W.  Crotzer,  at  No.  621  Chestnut  Street,  as  a 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  Centennial  celebration  of  1876,  and  to  gene- 
ral topics,  local  and  national. 

Paine*s  Jonmal  of  Domestic  Medicine,  a  monthly 
periodical,  commenced  in  April,  1873,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Dr.  William  Paine,  had  a  brief 
career. 

The  Nord  Amerika,  a  German  weekly  news- 
paper, published  by  the  Nord  Amerika  Publication 
Society,  issued  its  first  number  on  Sept.  13,  1873. 
It  is  strictly  Catholic,  and  has  a  wide  circulation,  not 
only  among  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia,  but  those 
of  the  whole  United  States.  The  present  publication- 
office  is  at  No.  23  South  Seventh  Street  The  Nord 
Amerika  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  Vincent 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Tacony,  and  issued  on  Saturdays. 

The  Journal,  an  eight-page  weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
started  in  1873,  and  is  also  dated  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Orocers*  Price-Cnrrent,  published  at  No.  109 
South  Street,  was  first  issued  in  1873,  is  a  trade  jour- 
nal of  sixteen  pages,  and  has  been  prosperous  from  the 
outset. 

The  Traveler  and  Every  Saturday,  which  is 
published  at  No.  126  South  Second  Street,  was  first 
issued  in  1873,  and  is  an  independent  weekly  paper. 

The  Westminster  Teacher,  first  issued  in  1873,  is 
published  at  No.  1334  Chestnut  Street,  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  and  devoted  to  Sunday- 
school  work. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  was  first  issued  on  Sept  13, 
1874,  from  No.  21  South  Seventh  Street,  and  edited 
by  William  Moran.    Its  career  was  short. 

Weekly  Notes  of  Cases  *'  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  County 
Courts  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuits  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania," 
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was  fint  ifiBued  Oct.  1, 1874. '  The  pablishere  are  Kay 
&  Brother,  Nos.  17  and  19  South  Eighth  Street  The 
late  Eliaa  Boadinot  edited  it  for  a  time,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Albert  A.  Outerbridge,  who  still  continues. 

The  Monthly  Abstract  of  Medical  Science  was 
established  in  1874  by  Henry  0.  Lea,  who  already 
published  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seienoet 
and  the  Medical  New9,  It  was  under  the  editorial  su- 
pervision, as  were  also  the  two  periodicals  named,  of 
Drs.  Isaac  Hays  and  I.  Minis  Hays.  In  1880  the 
Monthly  Abstract  and  the  Medical  News  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  title  of  the  Medical  News  and  Abstract, 
In  1882  the  journal  became  the  Medical  News  simply. 

The  Caah  Grocer,  a  weekly  trade  journal,  issued 
every  Tuesday,  made  its  appearance  in  1874,  and  is 
published  at  No.  3  North  Water  Street. 

The  Coin  Collector's  Herald,  a  quarterly  journal, 
devoted  to  numismatic  subjects,  had  its  inception  in 
1874. 

The  Confectioner's  JonmaL  a  monthly  periodical, 
devoted  to  interests  indicated  in  its  title,  was  first 
issued  in  1874,  and  is  published  at  No.  228  South 
Fifth  Street 

The  Germantown  SxpresB,  issued  every  Saturday, 
was  started  in  1874. 

The  Commonwealth,  a  Democratic  journal,  pub- 
lished every  Saturday,  was  established  in  1874,  and 
lived  seven  years. 

The  Evening  Bepnblican,  published  every  day, 
except  Sunday,  was  started  in  1874,  and  suspended 
after  six  or  seven  yeai%. 

The  Voice  of  Peace,  a  monthly  publication,  was 
commenced  by  the  Peace  Society  in  1874,  and  lasted 
seven  or  eight  years.  The  publisher  was  T.  Elwood 
Chapman,  at  No.  813  Arch  Street. 

Woman's  Words,  a  family  paper,  issued  monthly, 
made  its  appearance  in  1874,  and  was  suspended  in 
1882.    Mrs.  Juan  Lewis  was  the  editor. 

Words  of  Faith,  a  monthly  journal  "  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Saints  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
true  holiness,"  edited  and  published  by  G.  W.  Mc- 
Calla,  was  first  issued  in  January,  1875.  The  office 
of  publication  is  at  No.  819  Arch  Street. 

The  Times,  a  daily  newspaper,  was  fint  issued 
March  18, 1876.  Its  originators  were  Col.  Alexander 
K.  McClure  and  Frank  McLaughlin.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  Ool.  McClure  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city.  After  his  failure  to  reach  the 
chief  magistracy  he  determined  to  return  to  jour- 
nalism, and  to  reach  out  into  a  broader  field  than  he 
had  ever  before  occupied.  Col.  Forney  and  The  Press 
had  been  his  uncompromising  friend  in  the  political 
struggles  he  had  made  outside  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  therefore  approached  the  man  who  for 
so  many  years  was  the  controlling  spirit  of  The  Press, 
and  made  him  an  ofier  for  the  property.  It  is  said 
the  proposition  was  considered  and  accepted.  The 
preliminaries  were  all  arranged,  and  Col.  Forney  was 
to  retain  about  a  one-third  interest  in  the  paper  and 


write  letters  for  it  from  Europe,  where  he  was  when 
the  negotiations  began.  Every  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  new  hands, 
when  Col.  Forney,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  per- 
sonal friends,  declined  to  receive  the  money  and 
transfer  the  property. 

Col.  McClure's  effort  to  establish  The  Times  after 
this  failure  shows  the  quality  of  the  man  in  moat 
favorable  light.  People  who  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  purchase  of  The  Press  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  risk  capital  in  a  new  venture,  and  Col.  Mc- 
Clure was  so  hemmed  about  in  his  efforts  to  get  such 
persons  into  the  enterprise  as  he  wanted  that  he 
scarcely  dared  approach  men  with  the  story  of  his 
new  paper.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  get  capital, 
but  not  easy  to  get  it  from  those  whom  he  could  afford 
to  take  into  such  an  undertaking.  Finally  he  and 
Mr.  McLaughlin  met,  exchanged  views,  and  even- 
tually began  the  preparations  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  The  Times,  The  features  of  this  initial 
meeting,  before  which  the  two  gentlemen  were  only 
slightly  acquainted  with  each  other,  were  character- 
istic of  the  men,  who  are  nothing  if  not  business-like 
and  quick  in  reaching  conclusions.  One  day  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin walked  into  the  law-office  of  Col.  McClure, 
on  Sixth  Street,  and  stating  to  the  veteran  journalist, 
legislator,  and  lawyer  that  it  was  rumored  that  he 
purposed  starting  a  new  daily  journal,  asked  if  such 
reports  were  true. 

"  Yes,"  said  Col.  McClure  ,*  "  I  was  thinking  some- 
thing about  it." 

"  If  you  make  it  such  a  paper  as  Philadelphia 
wants,  and  such  as  I  think  Philadelphia  will  support, 
I  wouldn't  mind  joining  you  in  the  enterprise,"  said 
Mr.  McLaughlin. 

'*  What  kind  of  paper  is  that?"  asked  the  colonel. 

**  A  newspaper  entirely  independent  in  politics,  and 
one  that  will  dq>end  on  its  own  merits  for  support 
rather  than  on  the  crumbs  of  politics  and  the  favor 
of  corporations,"  was  the  reply. 

''That  is  my  idea,"  said  Col.  McClure;  ''but  in 
what  shape  do  you  think  such  a  paper  as  the  one  pro- 
posed should  appear  ?" 

"  Compactly,  like  this,"  replied  the  publisher,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Dribune^s 
four-page  supplement,  which  happened  to  be  spread 
upon  the  table. 

Col.  McClure  nodded  his  assent,  and  from  that 
moment  The  Times  had  its  positive  inception.  As  a 
result  of  the  combined  enterprise  and  individuality 
of  these  two  aggressive  men,  The  Times  appeared  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1875,  as  already  stated. 

When  The  Times  was  started,  in  order  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  Associated  Press  it  paid  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  franchise  of  The  Age,  a  mori- 
bund Democratic  organ  of  small  circulation  and  no 
particular  value  as  a  newspaper.  A  cash  capital  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  paid  in,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  paper  would  sink  one  thousand 
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dollars  a  week  for  the  first  year.  When  it  was  passed 
a  paying  basis  might  be  established.  During  the 
first  three  months  the  capital  was  drawn  upon  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  After  that  there 
never  was  any  draft  upon  that  fiind  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses. Before  the  expiration  of  nine  months  the 
profits  had  made  the  first  draft  good,  and  the  year 
closed  with  a  handsome  profit  on  its  business.  From 
the  day  The  Times  was  started  it  has  never  issued  a 
note  and  never  had  a  bill  unpaid  after  maturity  or 
borrowed  a  dollar  of  money  in  its  business.  It  had  a 
phenomenal  success  from  the  start.  The  people, 
curious  to  see  the  work  of  the  man  who  had  been 
such  a  famous  politician  and  such  a  successful  country 
journalist,  bought  the  paper  first  out  of  curiosity,  and 
then  gave  it  cordial  support,  because  of  its  audacity 
in  dealing  with  public  questions  and  its  enterprise  in 
giving  the  news.  It  was  set  afloat  avowedly  "  as  a 
thoroughly  independent  journal,  confessing  allegiance 
to  its  own  convictions,  making  no  hollow  pretense  of 
neutrality  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  or  in 
political  conflicts  as  they  pass.''  At  the  outset  it 
took  a  vigorous  stand  upon  all  political  questions,  fol- 
lowing out  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  above 
platform.    Col.  McClure  was  once  asked, — 

"  Do  you  believe  that  aggression  is  very  necessary 
in  a  newspaper?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  the  time  hajs  passed  when  the 
people  want  to  read  about  what  has  passed.  They 
are  decidedly  more  interested  in  what  is  going  to  be. 
No  man  can  discuss  the  future  without  being  aggres- 
sive.   If  be  would  mould  the  future,  he  must  lead  ofll" 

Every  form  of  political  chicanery  and  ofllcial  prof- 
ligacy was  assailed,  especially  in  municipal  matters ; 
rogues  and  tricksters  were  exposed,  masqueraders  and 
hypocrites  in  high  places  and  low  were  unveiled,  and 
every  phase  of  evil  in  public  government  was  de- 
nounced. The  field  and  the  era  were  inviting  ones. 
The  powers  of  the  machine  were  without  limit ;  there 
was  practically  no  check  upon  official  misconduct ;  a 
high  tax-rate  prevailed,  and  an  enormous  municipal 
debt  had  been  accumulated ;  in  fine,  maladministra- 
tion was  the  order  of  the  day.  At  these  numerous 
and  startling  evils  of  party  and  public  management 
Col.  McOlure  hurled  his  arrows  of  condemnation  and 
satire.  At  first  his  assaults  did  not  seem  to  make  an 
effective  impression,  but  gradually  his  victims  began 
to  wince  and  writhe  under  his  persistent  attacks. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  suits  for  libel 
began  to  be  entered  against  The  Times*  management. 
Its  experience  in  this  particular  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  American  journalism.  As  the  foe  of 
official  misconduct  and  the  champion  of  honest, 
efficient  government,  The  Times  has  not  ceased  to 
battle  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  but  the  merest 
justice  to  attribute  in  a  great  meature  to  this  journal 
much  of  the  improvement  in  the  line  of  economical, 
honest,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  public  duty 
which  of  late  characterizes  municipal  matters. 


It  was  chiefly  the  vigor  with  which  The  Times  as- 
sailed official  dishonesty  and  incompetency  whicli 
brought  to  the  paper  hosts  of  readers  and  a  very  sat- 
isfactory patronage.  But  in  other  particulars  as  well 
did  the  new  journal  impress  itself  upon  the  commu- 
nity and  upon  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  not  sim- 
ply a  political  journal ;  it  wsfi  a  live,  comprehensive 
newspaper  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  such 
a  newspaper  as  had  long  been  needed.  It  was  metro- 
politan in  its  scope,  and  in  its  editorial  cast  of  thought. 
Its  motto  has  always  been  to  give  "  all  the  news,  and 
the  truth  about  the  news."  In  giving  all  the  news  it 
remembers  that  the  world  is  too  busy  to  hunt  for  in- 
formation upon  current  matters  throughout  dozens  of 
columns,  when  half  as  many  columns  will  hold  all 
that  is  of  value.  It  is  to  the  point  when  handling 
the  news,  and  incisive  when  it  comments  upon  the 
news.  Every  item  that  is  taken  into  the  office  must 
be  weighed  as  to  its  interest.  In  this  way  only  a 
dozen  lines  are  sometimes  used  of  a  two-column  report 
which  appears  in  full  in  some  of  the  other  papers, 
while  a  twelve-line  Associated  Press  dispatch  is  sup- 
plemented by  specials,  until  the  twelve  lines  become 
twelve  hundred.  Moreover,  news  is  sought  in  a  legit- 
imate way  outside  the  beaten  tracks.  The  discovery 
of  a  new  quack,  a  new  trick,  and  a  myriad  other  new 
evils  to  society  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  news,  and 
The  Times  feels  it  to  be  a  mission  to  probe  here  and 
expose  there.  In  its  war  against  frauds  The  Times  has 
brought  upon  itself  no  less  than  twenty  libel  suits, 
and  all  of  these  suits  have  been  decided  in  its  favor. 
It  has  never  permitted  a  libel  suit  to  be  compromised 
or  to  be  settled  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  verdict  of 
the  jury.  This  originality  in  treating  news,  which  is 
as  marked  as  the  typographical  face  of  the  paper 
itself,  has  been  achieved  by  the  great  care  taken  by 
Col.  McClure  in  the  selection  of  his  staff. 

So  great  was  the  prosperity  which  flowed  in  upon 
The  Times  that  it  was  early  found  necessary  to  re- 
move from  the  circumscribed  quarters  in  the  old  Age 
building,  Nos.  14  and  16  South  Seventh  Street  Ac- 
cordingly, the  lot  of  ground  situate  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets  was  purchased 
for  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
building  operations  were  vigorously  inaugurated. 
During  the  summer  of  1876  The  Times  building  was 
erected  on  the  chosen  site,  at  a  cost,  as  it  stands  on 
the  company's  books,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  This  most  attractive  structure — ^a 
model  of  convenience — is  a  representative  Philadel- 
phia building,  of  rich,  red  Philadelphia  brick,  deep- 
ened by  the  dark  mortar  in  which  it  is  laid,  being 
surmounted,  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet,  by  an  octagonal  clock-tower.  The  company  has 
expended  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  putting  in  the 
very  best  machinery  the  world  can  produce,  and  has 
one  of  the  most  complete  press-rooms  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  part  of  its  equipment  there  are  two  web- 
perfecting  presses,  which  turn  out  one  thousand  copies 
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of  The  Times  a  minute,  without  being  touched  by 
hand,  the  papers  coming  from  the  press  folded  and 
ready  for  delivery.  Every  other  improved  article 
that  can  be  put  to  use  about  a  first-class  newspaper- 
ofSce  may  be  seen  in  the  building.  The  employ^  of 
the  company  are  given  every  accommodation.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  to  work,  and  yet  such  was  the  eco- 
nomic forethought  in  the  erection  of  the  building  that 
the  rents  from  it,  exclusive  of  the  room  occupied  by 
The  Times,  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment.  Though 
it  had  started  without  a  list  of  subscribers.  The  Times 
within  a  year  circulated,  with  a  single  exception,  more 
than  all  the  other  morning  newspapers  of  Philadel- 
phia combined.  Such  skill  in  suggestivenesn  and 
such  original  thought  were  put  into  the  make-up  of 
The  Times  that  its  typographical  features  were  soon 
acknowledged  as  without  a  superior.  It  has  since 
served  as  a  model  for  a  number  of  newspapers  which 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  March,  1877,  the  management  having  long  felt  the 
want  of  extending  the  influence  of  The  limes  into 
very  distant  fields,  issued  the  initial  number  of  the 
Weekly  Times,  twice  the  size  of  the  daily.  A  special 
feature  of  this  weekly  edition  was  the  introduction  of 
a  series  of  papers  upon  various  incidents  and  experi- 
ences of  the  Rebellion,  Vritten  by  leading  partici- 
pants in  both  armies,  entitled  "  The  Annals  of  the 
War."  These  articles,  which  are  still  continued,  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  to  future  historians  of  the 
great  civil  strife  valuable  material  which  otherwise 
would  probably  have  been  lost.  Such  of  these  an- 
nals as  appeared  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the 
weekly  have  been  published  in  a  large  octavo  volume. 
In  the  following  year  The  Times  managers  determined 
to  make  another  advanced  stride,  by  the  publication 
of  a  Sunday  issue.  This  purpose  was  carried  into 
effect  with  some  misgivings  as  being  against  all  tra- 
dition, which  had  long  ruled  that  no  reputable  daily 
paper  could  be  issued  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this  new 
sphere  Hie  Tirnes  prospered  from  the  outset,  being  the 
first  daily  paper  of  Philadelphia  to  successfully  es- 
tablish a  Sunday  issue.  This  was  attempted  by  Col. 
Forney  after  his  retirement  from  Washington  to  re- 
sume control  of  The  Press,  but  he  found  public  opinion 
so  deeply  set  against  it  that  his  advertising  was  men- 
aced, and  he  had  to  give  the  Sunday  issue  to  outside 
parties.  With  the  boldness  of  a  paper  whose  adver- 
tising was  yet  in  great  part  to  be  won.  The  Times 
came  into  the  Sunday  field  at  a  period  when  the 
Quaker  community  had  been  liberalized  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  and  now  the  Sunday  issue  of  The 
Times  is  thought  by  many  to  be  its  strongest  issue. 

The  Times,  whose  prosperity  has  hardly  been  prece- 
dented  in  American  journalism,  has  not  made  itself, 
however.  Its  creators  have  been  the  master-minds 
which  have  given  it  intelligent  editorial  direction, 
and  have  made  it  a  facile  instrument  in  the  mould- 
ing of  public  opinion. 

Alexander  K.  McClure,  the  editor  of  The  Times, 


was  born  in  Sherman's  Valley,  Perry  Co.,  Jan.  9, 
1828,  and  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  on  his 
father's  farm.  He  divided  his  time  with  his  elder 
brother  week  about  at  the  country  school  whenever 
it  was  held.  Of  his  early  school-days,  a  friendly  bi- 
ographer has  said, — 

"  He  was  a  leader  in  all  the  mischievous  deviltry 
in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  school,  and  one  of  his 
associates  once  told  me  that  it  was  next  to  a  standing 
custom  with  the  country  teacher  'to  have  prayers, 
and  then  thrash  Alexander  McClure.  I  havd  often 
known  him  to  get  whipped  eight  times  a  day.' " 

When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  left  school  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  James  Marshall,  of  New  Bloom- 
field,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  tanner's  trade.  During 
his  apprenticeship,  which  came  to  a  close  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
frequent  visits  to  the  office  of  the  Perry  Freeman, 
where  he  used  to  rummage  among  and  read  the  ex- 
changes during  odd  moments.  It  was  in  this  little 
printing-office  that  he  had  learned  much  more  that 
was  useful  to  him  than  he  had  gathered  at  school. 
He  read  a  great  deal  there  and  often  talked  Whig 
politics  with  the  well-informed  editor,  and  before  his 
apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Marshall  ended  he  had  scrib- 
bled a  few  articles  for  the  paper  and  they  had  been 
printed.  Judge  Baker,  who  now,  as  then,  owns  and 
edits  the  Freeman,  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  boy 
while  he  was  learning  to  be  a  tanner,  and  encouraged 
him  not  only  to  read  the  exchanges  but  to  write.  To 
the  accident  of  this  association  he  is  indebted  for  his 
initiation  into  the  sphere  of  journalism  in  which  he 
is  now  so  prominent. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship,  the  Whigs  of  Juniata  County  had 
written  Judge  Baker,  the  editor  of  the  Freeman,  ask- 
ing him  to  recommend  a  good  man  to  start  a  paper 
for  them  at  Mifflin.  He  advised  young  McClure  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  lad  expressed  grave  doubts 
of  his  ability  to  edit  a  newspaper.  He  was  not  yet 
nineteen  years  old,  and  was  only  a  tanner.  The 
judge  expressed  perfect  faith  in  his  capacity.  Grati- 
fied as  he  was  at  Mr.  Baker's  confidence  in  him,  he 
still  distrusted  his  power  to  successfully  conduct  a 
newspaper.  He  therefore  asked  the  advice  of  the 
plain  old  man  who  had  taught  him  the  tanning  busi- 
ness. 

"Alexander,  it  won't  do.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  printing,  but  you  are  a  good  tanner. 
Take  my  advice  and  stick  to  the  business  you  under- 
stand and  are  fit  for,"  was  Mr.  Marshall's  matter-of- 
fact  reply  to  his  former  apprentice's  inquiry. 

Again  young  McClure  sought  Judge  Baker,  who 
still  urged  him  to  take  his  advice  and  go  to  Mifflin. 

*'  Oo  there,"  said  Judge  Baker, ''  start  your  news- 
paper, then  go  to  case;  master  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  your  office,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed." 

The  boy  finally  went  home  with  full-fledged  news- 
paper aspirations,  and  consulted  his  father.    He  re- 
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ceived  much  the  same  advice  from  him  as  the  taDoer 
had  given.  Again  Judge  Baker  came  to  his  relief, 
and  finally  the  father,  with  many  misgivings,  helped 
the  son  to  five  hundred  dollars.  With  this  money  he 
bought  some  second-hand  type  and  an  old-fashioned 
hand-press  that  had  seen  service  before,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1846  issued  the  Sentinel,  which  is  still  pub- 
lished, the  leading  Republican  newspaper  of  Juniata 
County. 

The  little  paper  at  Mifflin  did  well  from  the  day  it 
was  started.  Young  McClure  followed  Judge  Baker's 
advice,  and  started  in  at  the  first  to  master  the  details 
of  the  printing  business.  He  went  to  the  case,  learned 
to  set  type,  and  took  his  hand  at  the  press  every  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  dispensed  with  all  the 
help  in  the  office,  and  besides  editing  the  paper,  set 
up  the  type,  did  the  press- work,  and  all  the  other 
labor  incident  to  publishing  a  country  newspaper 
with  the  help  of  a  single  apprentice. 

Young  McClure  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  politics  from  his  early  boyhood.  His  father  was  a 
fearless,  slavery-hating  Whig,  and  he  brought  his 
children  up  in  the  same  school.  When  Alexander  K. 
went  to  learn  the  tanner's  trade  he  did  not  forget 
either  the  political  precepts  or  examples  of  his  home. 
Judge  Baker  and  himself  often  talked  politics,  and 
he  was  so  wrought  up  in  the  election  of  1844  that 
when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  de- 
feated for  the  Presidency,  he  thought  there  was  no 
use  of  opening  the  tannery  in  the  morning,  as  the 
country  had  gone  to  the  dogs.  Even  at  this  early  age 
he  developed  the  spirit  and  qualities  that  have  since 
made  him  a  noted  political  leader.  After  he  left  tan- 
ning for  the  newspaper  office,  his  taste  and  aptitude 
for  politics  began  to  grow  amazingly,  although  at  the 
time  he  started  his  paper  at  Mifflin  he  was  not  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

Before  reaching  his  majority,  he  was  a  conferee  in 
a  Congressional  conference,  as  the  friend  of  Andrew 
G.  Curtin.  The  fight  lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  a 
very  bitter  one.  'Mr.  Curtin  was  defeated,  but  the 
contest  created  a  friendship  between  them  that  has 
lasted  through  all  the  wonderful  changes  of  politics 
in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  nation  from  that  day 
to  this.  In  this  same  year  his  opposition  to  Gen. 
Cameron  was  born.  Mr.  Cameron  was  then  the 
leader  of  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  known 
as  State  Improvement  men,  and  upon  the  leader,  as 
well  as  upon  the  rank  and  file,  Mr.  Clure  made  vigor- 
ous onslaught  in  his  paper. 

In  1848,  when  Governor  Johnson,  the  Whig  nom- 
inee, was  elected  by  the  tidal  wave  that  carried  Gen. 
Taylor  into  the  Presidential  chair,  young  McClure 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Not  only  had 
his  paper  attracted  attention  by  the  vigor  of  its  edi- 
torials, but  the  editor  had  appeared  upon  the  stump, 
and  given  ample  evidence  of  the  powers  that  have 
since  made  him  noted  as  a  man  and  advocate.  He 
went  to  Harrisburg,  iji  common  with  all  the  Whigs 


in  the  State,  to  take  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
man  he  had  helped  to  elect.  The  day  of  Governor 
Johnson's  inauguration  he  crossed  the  threshold 
from  youth  to  manhood,  and  when  the  new  Governor 
was  installed,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint 
young  McClure  an  aid  on  his  staff.  The  late  Joseph 
B.  Myers,  to  whom  Col.  McClure  had  applied  for  a 
position  in  his  tannery  only  two  years  before,  went  to 
the  new  Governor,  and  said,  "  1  know  you  are  going 
to  appoint  McClure  on  your  stafi*,  but  you  must  do  it 
to-day,  for  this  is  his  twenty-first  birthday." 

Governor  Johnson  had  the  commission  made  out 
at  once,  and  Mr.  Myers  took  the  tanner-boy  of  two 
years  before  a  commission  on  the  Governor's  staff  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  was  old  enough  to  vote. 

In  1850,  Andrew  G.  Curtin  got  his  first  opportunity 
to  repay  Col.  McClure  for  the  fight  he  had  made  for 
him  for  Congress  in  1848.  He  secured  his  appoint- 
ment as  deputy  United  States  marshal  for  Juniata 
County,  to  take  the  census  of  that  year.  He  had  just 
finished  that  work,  and  returned  to  his  newspaper 
office  and  his  law-books,  when  he  received  a  message 
from  John  M.  Pomeroy,of  Chambersburg,  saying,  "  1 
have  purchased  for  you  a  half-interest  in  the  Cham- 
bertburg  Eepontary;  come  over  and  take  charge." 

This  was  the  first  intim&tion  he  had  of  the  good 
fortune  that  awaited  him,  and  he  went  over  to  confer 
with  his  friend.  The  conference  ended  in  his  selling 
the  Juniata  Sentinel  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  to 
John  J.  Patterson,  who  has  since  been  a  United  States 
senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Whigs  held  their  State  convention  of  1858 
in  Lancaster,  and  Morton  McMichael  and  the  elder 
John  Price  Wetherill  had  been  so  attracted  by  the 
young  editor's  ability  that  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  put  him  upon  the  State  ticket  He  was  not  a  can- 
didate, nor  had  his  name  been  mentioned  for  any 
public  office.  When  the  convention  met  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael presented  him  for  auditor-general  in  a  stir^ 
ring  speech,  and  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
He  was  then  only  twenty-five  years  old, — the  youngest 
man  ever  nominated  for  a  State  office  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  wajs,  of  course,  defeated,  as  the  Whigs  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority. 

The  year  1855  marked  a  new  era  in  the  politics  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  nation.  It  witnessed  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party  from  the  dissatis- 
fied elements  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties. 

No  paper  in  this  commonwealth  had  done  more  to 
arouse  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  slave  power  than  the  Chatnbersburg  Be- 
pontory.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  its  young  edi- 
tor should  be  in  at  the  birth  of  the  party  born  of  strife 
with  the  slavery  question.  When  the  convention  met 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  1855,  that  organized  the  Republican 
party,  Col.  McClure  was  one  of  its  members. 

The  young  editor  was,  however,  bitterly  opposed  to 
Know-Nothingism,  the  outgrowth  of  the  unrest  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  when  the  Whigs  of  Franklin 
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County  in  that  year  joined  with  them,  he  would  not 
advocate  the  alliance,  and  sold  the  Reptmtory.  In 
the  early  part  of  1856  he  went  to  the  bar,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
journalism.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
former  preceptor,  William  McLellau,  and  the  firm 
enjoyed  a  large  practice. 

The  year  1856  was  an  important  as  well  as  an 
exceedingly  busy  one  for  him.  The  Erie  and  North- 
eastern Railroad,  the  property  of  the  State,  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  difficulty  for  more  than  a  year. 
Soon  after  Col.  McClure  began  the  practice  of  law 
Governor  Pollock  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
this  line.  He  at  once  directed  his  attention  to  the 
source  of  the  trouble  that  had  caused  the  well-known 
Erie  riots,  and  in  a  very  short  time  permanently 
adjusted  the  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
contestants.  The  same  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  that  nominated  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for  the  Presidency.  He  made  a  brilliant  can- 
vass in  behalf  of  the  first  National  Republican  ticket. 
It  may  be  truly  said  then  that  having  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  party  in  this  State  in  1855  and  of  the 
National  party  in  1856,  that  he  began  his  active  politi- 
cal career  with  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  1857  he  appeared  before  the  people  of  Franklin 
and  Fulton  Counties  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Republicans,  Americans,  and  Whigs  made 
a  union  ticket  that  year,  and  he  was  regularly  selected 
by  the  Whigs  as  their  representative.  The  Demo- 
crats defeated  every  man  on  that  ticket  but  him,  and 
he  was  elected  by  more  than  two  hundred  majority  in 
a  Democratic  district. 

In  1858  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  by 
the  same  Democratic  district  by  over  eight  hundred 
majority.  Active  and  successful  as  he  had  been,  his 
political  career  up  to  this  time,  the  year  1859,  is  marked 
in  his  calendar  as  witnessing  the  most  desperate  and 
important  struggle  of  his  remarkable  political  career. 
He  was  that  yeir  nominated  for  State  senator  by  the 
Republicans  in  a  district  that  was  considered  reliably 
Democratic  The  different  elements  composing  the 
Republican  party  had  not  yet  crystallized  into  a  work- 
ing party  organization.  It  was  a  year  of  political 
chaos,  and  Col.  McClure  was  literally  forced  to  make 
the  contest,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
election,  as  of  putting  the  party  in  fighting  trim  for 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860.  He  reluctantly 
accepted  the  duty,  and  made  the  most  memorable 
campaign  of  his  life.  He  organized  every  township 
in  the  district,  made  a  speech  in  every  school  precinct, 
and  night  and  day  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of 
political  work.  He  polled  more  votes  than  were  ever 
polled  for  President  in  the  same  district,  and  was 
elected  by  four  hundred  majority.  He  came  within 
fifteen  votes  of  carrying  Adams,  the  strongest  Demo- 
cratic county  in  the  district. 

Col.  McClure  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
State  and  national  campaigns  of  1860.    Andrew  G. 


Curtin  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gk>vernor. 
Gen.  Cameron  had  received  the  indorsement  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  Presidency,  and  its  delegation  in  the 
national  convention  had  been  instructed  for  him.  In 
inducing  the  delegation  to  disregard  their  instructions 
and  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  Col.  McClure  played  an 
important  part;  so  significant,  indeed,  that  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
and  charged  with  conducting  the  campaign  in  the  most 
important  Republican  State  in  the  Union  in  that  year. 
He  organized  the  party  with  great  care,  and  conducted 
a  campaign  which  for  vigor  and  brilliancy  has  never 
been  excelled  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  result 
was  Governor  Curtin's  election  in  October,  which  was 
followed  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Novem- 
ber. He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  beginning 
of  Governor  Curtin's  administration,  and  was  then 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  that  body,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  State.  He 
was  a  central  figure  in  most  of  the  hutorical  scenes 
through  which  Pennsylvania  passed  while  the  angry 
billows  of  war  were  rolling  toward  the  nation.  He 
stood  as  one  of  the  rocks  against  which  they  broke 
when  the  storm  of  the  contest  fell  upon  us.  He  made 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in  which 
he  foreshadowed  that  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  a 
bloody  war,  in  which  the  South  would  fight  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  that  it  would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  African  slavery.  This  speech  was  repudiated  by 
his  fellow-Republicans  at  the  time,  but  in  the  fiiU  of 
that  year  was  printed  and  circulated  by  them  as  a 
campaign  document 

The  night  of  the  day  that  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature. The  Republican  members  held  a  caucus  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  upon  the  situation. 
In  this  conference  Col.  McClure  was  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  made  an  aggressive  speech,  in  which  he 
urged  upon  its  members  a  vigorous  war  policy  and 
preparation  for  a  long  and  bloody  contest.  He  said 
the  South  would  fight  to  the  lajst,  and  wemust  be  pre* 
pared  to  meet  the  most  bloody  and  extended  war  of 
modern  times.  This  speech  met  with  the  marked  dis- 
approval of  the  caucus,  and  was  openly  hissed,  for  a 
large  number  of  the  members  believed  that  the  South 
was  simply  playing  brag,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
determined  hostilities. 

He  served  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  and  as  such 
had  important  duties  in  connection  with  the  war  policy 
of  the  State  and  general  government.  Into  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  position  he  carried  his 
aggressive  notions,  and  being  the  close  friend  and 
adviser  of  Governor  Curtin,  he  was  naturally  closely 
identified  with  his  war  policy.  He  also,  at  a  very 
early  day,  formed  close  relations  with  President  Lin- 
coln and  his  cabinet,  and  began  playing  a  broad  hand 
in  national  politics.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  ser- 
vice as  State  senator  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
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election,  but  was  appointed  an  aasif^tant  adjutant-gen- 
eral in  the  army,  and  assigned  to  the  duty  of  supervis- 
ing the  draft  in  Pennsylvania.  Seventeen  regiments 
were  quickly  raised  and  placed  in  the  field,  and  the 
quota  of  the  State  having  been  filled,  he  resigned  his 
position  and  retired  to  Chambersburg  to  the  duties  of 
his  law-o£Sce.  The  firm  of  McLellan  &  MeOlure  had 
prospered  ever  since  its  organization  in  1856,  but  the 
experience  of  five  years  had  shown  the  latter  that  he 
had  little  taste  for  the  conservative  duties  of  the  law. 
His  mind  was  too  active  and  his  mental  powers  too 
versatile  and  brilliant  to  repose  in  the  dust  of  a  country 
law-oflSce.  He  never  felt  more  in  love  with  jonrnalism 
than  in  1862,  so  he  again  purchased  the  Chambersburg 
Repoiiiory^  and  returned  t6  the  business  he  had  so  sud- 
denly left  for  the  law  in  1856. 

His  editorial  page  showed  all  the  vigor  of  his  earlier 
years,  to  which  were  added  the  qualities  of  wider  ex- 
perience and  matu  rer  judgment.  In  1863  he  was  asked 
to  again  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Central 
Committee.  He  declined,  but  devoted  himself  with 
unexampled  zeal  to  secure  the  re-election  of  Oovernor 
Curtin.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1864,  and  was  again  formally  tendered 
the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Central  Committee  by 
three- fourths  of  the  delegates.  He  declined  it  in  order 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  from  the  Cham- 
bersburg district,  which  was  strongly  Democratic.  He 
accepted  the  nomination  for  the  Lower  House,  and  was 
elected  by  over  four  hundred  majority,  although  every 
other  man  on  the  Republican  ticket  was  defeated.  He 
was  therefore  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to 
witness  the  close  of  the  war,  as  he  had  been  to  see  its 
beginning.  He  lived  to  admonish  some  of  his  fel- 
low-members, who  had  been  likewise  honored,  of  the 
words  he  had  spoken  the  day  Sumter  was  fired  upon  : 
"  The  South  will  fight  to  the  last,  and  we  will  have  the 
longest  and  bloodiest  war  of  modern  times." 

The  year  that  witnessed  his  last  political  contest  in 
Fianklin  County  was  a  memorable  one  for  himself 
and  the  State,  and  he  was  a  prominent  actor  in  its 
events.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  second  election 
of  President  Lincoln,  while  conducting  his  own  canvass 
for  the  Legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
sufferers  by  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  July,  1864.  He  barely  had  time  to  get  out  of 
Chambersburg  before  the  invaders'  torch  was  applied 
to  all  the  property  he  had  in  the  world.  His  losses, 
added  to  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  swept  away  a  fortune 
of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  left  him  almost 
as  poor  in  the  world  as  when  he  began.  In  1866  his 
health  failed  him,  and  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
much  improved  in  health,  but  still  more  seriously  im- 
paired in  fortune.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  that  nominated  Cen.  Grant  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1868,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign that  resulted  in  his  election.  He  spoke  not 
only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  several  of  the  leading 


States  of  the  Union.  After  the  burning  of  his  prop- 
erty at  Chambersburg  he  had  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law  with  John  Stewart,  of  that  place.  But  after 
the  campaign  of  1868  he  decided  to  give  up  politics, 
move  to  Philadelphia,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

For  four  years  after  he  came  to  Philadelphia  he  led 
a  quiet,  methodical  lawyer's  life.  The  longing  for  the 
old-time  life  returned,  and  in  1872  he  went  into  the 
Greeley  movement  of  that  year.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention that  nominated  Mr.  Greeley,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Liberal  Republican  State  Committee.  This 
campaign  took  both  him  and  Governor  Curtin  out 
of  the  Republican  party.  Col.  McClure  did  not  go 
squarely  over  to  the  Democracy,  as  Governor  Curtin 
did,  but,  from  his  place  astride  the  fence,  his  firee 
lance  is  more  dangerous  to  the  party  he  helped  to 
organize  than  if  he  were  down  on  the  other  side. 

He  did  not  content  himself  with  playing  a  bold 
hand  in  national  politics  in  1872,  but  when  a  thou- 
sand citizens  of  the  Fourth  Senatorial  District  asked 
him  in  a  petition  to  become  an  Independent  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  State  Senate  against  Mr.  Gray, 
the  regular  Republican  nominee,  he  consented.  The 
canvass  that  followed  the  announcement  of  his  can- 
didacy was  a  remarkable  one.  He  put  into  it  all  the 
peculiar  energy  which  he  many  times  employed 
among  the  hills  of  the  Franklin  district.  He  added 
all  his  maturer  experiences  of  organization,  and  spoke 
on  almost  every  street-corner  of  the  district.  His  op- 
ponent was  returned  as  elected  by  eight  hundred  ma- 
jority, while  he  claimed  his  election  by  two  thousand. 
He  announced  a  contest,  but  had  great  diflSculty  in 
getting  the  Senate  to  permit  him  to  file  his  petition. 
After  two  weeks  of  hard  work.  Senators  Strang,  Bil- 
lingfelt,  and  Davis  left  the  majority,  and  took  ground 
with  the  Democrats  in  favor  of  hearing  Col.  McCiure's 
petition.  When  the  case  got  before  the  Senate  it  was 
speedily  tried,  and  Col.  McClure  got  his  seat.  In  that 
body  he  occupied  much  such  a  position  aa  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  did  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
except  that  he  cut  a  much  wider  swath  and  made 
much  better  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  was  a  party 
all  to  himself,  and  he  was  a  continual  and  dangerous 
thorn  in  the  side  of  both  of  the  regular  organizations. 
He  formulated  and  proposed  reform  measures  of  the 
most  aggressive  type,  and  to  cut  his  claws  as  much  as 
possible  they  would  pass  them  in  the  Senate  and  then 
kill  them  in  the  House. 

To  point  out  a  tithe  of  the  brilliant  and  significant 
things  he  did  during  his  last  legislative  term  would 
require  many  columns.  His  interesting  and  affecting 
speech  of  farewell  to  the  Senate  was  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence  and  forensic  power. 

The  next  year,  1878,  was  important  to  a  summary 
of  the  career  of  Col.  McClure,  because  it  witnessed 
his  final  political  contest  in  his  effort  to  become 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.    The  Republican  party  was 
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then  in  entire  control  of  the  city  and  all  ita  political 
machinery.  He  therefore  began  the  contest  with 
mighty  odds  against  him.  It  took  courage  of  a  high 
order  and  matchless  physical  powers  to  withstand  the 
strain  Col.  McClure  imposed  upon  himself  during 
that  campaign.  He  spoke  sixty-one  times  in  twenty- 
two  days,  and  gave  evidence  of  not  only  wonderful, 
but  versatile  powers ;  for  he  would  often  make  three 
speeches  in  one  evening  at  separate  points,  so  diverse 
in  matter  and  manner  as  to  excite  admiration  and 
amazement.  He  assailed  without  stint  the  machine 
managers  of  both  political  parties,  and  carried  on  a 
warfare  which  for  audacity  and  vigor  challenged  the 
admiration  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  He  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority,  but  that  fight  gave  vitality  to  the 
municipal  reform  spirit,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  subsequent  operations 
in  that  line  have  been  built.  He  began  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  so  early  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
pioneer  in  the  reforms  that  have  been  made  in  the 
politics  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  have  led  the  move- 
ments that  created  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  defeat  for  the  mayoralty 
that  Ck>l.  McClure  left  the  field  of  politics  for  that  of 
journalism,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  the  history  of 
Tke  Times  is  the  history  and,  it  might  be  said,  the 
biography  of  its  talented  and  aggressive  editor. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin  has  been  managing  editor 
of  The  Times  since  its  publication  was  begun.  He 
was,  indeed,  one  agent  in  the  establishment  of  the 
paper,  having  been  identified  with  the  reform  element 
in  the  fight  against  the  municipal  ring  whose  corrupt 
acts  gave  occasion  for  the  birth  of  the  corrective 
journal.  When  not  thirty  years  of  age,  as  editor  of 
the  Oermantawn  Chronicle,  he  had  been  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  giving  Philadelphia  an  honest  gov- 
ernment, and  wrote  the  first  article  nominating  Col. 
McClure  as  the  Reform  candidate  for  mayor,  although 
the  two  gentlemen  were  entire  strangers  to  each  other. 
Dr.  Lambdin's  untiring  devotion  to  his  work  has  so 
occupied  him  that  perhaps  few  managing  editors  are 
so  little  known  to  the  journalists  of  the  country. 
He  is  largely  to  be  credited  with  that  literary  grace 
and  sparkle  which  distinguish  The  Times, 

James  H.  Lambert  is  the  chief  editorial  lieutenant 
of  Col.  McClure  and  Dr.  Lambdin.  He  is  a  journal- 
ist of  wide  experience,  quick  grasp,  and  deep  insight. 
He  has  been  trained  to  the  work  from  boyhood.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  Wisconsin,  but  has 
since  been  associated  with  journalistic  enterprises  in 
St.  Louis,  Chicago/ New  York,  and  elsewhere.  He 
left  an  editorial  position  on  the  New  York  Sun  to 
make  a  study  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  State  is  so 
thorough  as  to  make  him  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
The  Times.  He  is  the  main  writer  of  the  column  of 
shorty  crisp,  minion  paragraphs  which  are  a  great 
feature  in  Thelhnes. 

The  Times  for  yean  past  has  spent  its  money  freely 


to  procure  information,  assemble  writers,  and  tempt 
professional  men  into  journalism.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
vent of  The  Times  marked  a  new  era  in  the  journalism 
of  the  city.  The  Times  opened  a  field  for  journalists 
in  this  city,  because  it  took  for  itself  a  standard  that 
required  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  experience. 
It  gave  young  men  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
strength  as  news-gatherers  as  well  as  writers.  In 
other  words,  it  broadened  the  field  of  journalism,  and 
made  it  possible  for  such  a  great  newspaper  as  The 
Times,  with  its  manifold  demands  and  expenses,  to  be 
published  with  success  in  a  city  where,  ten  years  ago, 
such  effort  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  foolhardi- 
ness.  When  Col.  McClure  began  daily  journalism 
the  papers  of  Philadelphia  had  long  been  following  a 
beaten  rut  Salaries  were  ridiculously  low,  and  the 
bars  were  practically  up  against  material  advance- 
ment A  higher  professional  spirit  has  been  built 
up,  and  now  Philadelphia  commands  competent  men 
because  its  journals  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  them, 
for  its  citizens  demand  and  support  newspapers  which 
conform  to  the  best  type  of  American  journalism. 

The  Jewish  Record  was  established  by  the  present 
editor,  Alfred  T.  Jones,  and  the  first  number  was  issued 
April  16, 1875.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  subjects 
of  historical  and  religious  interest  to  Israelites,  to 
Jewish  literature,  to  current  events  of  the  day  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  advocacy  and  defense 
of  Judaism  whenever  the  occasion  demands. 

It  is  independent  in  its  tone  on  all  subjects,  and  is 
not  the  organ  of  either  orthodoxy  or  radicalism.  It 
admits  into  its  columns  the  views  of  all  the  different 
schools  into  which  the  Jewish  Church  is  divided. 
Contributions  from  most  of  the  prominent  Israelites 
of  the  country  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages. 

It  is  the  only  Jewish  paper  published  between  New 
York  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  only  one  that  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  Philadelphia,  though  several  attempts  had 
been  made  prior  to  its  establishment  It  is  now  pub- 
lished at  No.  614  Chestnut  Street  every  Friday 
morning. 

The  University  Magazine  has  been  edited  and 
published  since  November,  1875,  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion, by  the  Philomathian  Society  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Its  motto  is,  **LiiercB  sine  Maribus 
VancB,^*  which  is  the  motto  of  the  University. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal,  published  at  No.  15 
North  Seventh  Street,  by  B.  M.  Patterson  &  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  religious  papers  in  the 
country,  having  been  established  in  1875.  In  1880  its 
publishers  were  appointed  the  official  publishers  of 
the  volume  containing  the  papers  and  proceedings  of 
the  second  General  Council  of  the  Ecumenical  Pres- 
byterian Alliance,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  that 
year.  This  placed  the  paper  upon  a  high  and  prom- 
inent position,  and  gave  it  a  great  impulse.  One  of 
the  editors  of  the  volume,  B.  M.  Patterson,  D.D., 
also  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Council,  then  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  paper.    Its  circulation  is  ex- 
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tended  and  extending.  Its  aim  is  to  be  preeminently 
9k  family  religious  paper.  Its  correspondence  is  wide. 
Editorially  its  platform  is  that  of  orthodox  conserva- 
tive Presbyterianism,  but  with  a  catholic  feeling 
toward  all  the  denominations,  and  a  belief  that  the 
freest  discussion  and  sifting  of  the  old  views  by  pro- 
gressives cannot  in  the  end  be  harmful. 

The  Augsburg  Simday-School  Teacher,  pub- 
lished monthly,  in  the  interest  of  the  Lutheran  de- 
nomination, has  been  in  existence  since  1875. 

Faith  and  Works,  a  monthly  evangelical  journal, 
of  sixteen  pages,  published  at  No.  141  North  Seventh 
Street,  had  its  inception  in  1875. 

The  Oermantown  Commercial,  a  local  paper, 
published  every  Saturday,  was  started  in  1875. 

The  Philadelphia  Orocer,  a  weekly  commercial 
paper,  devoted  to  the  grocery  trade,  was  first  published 
in  1875,  and  continues  at  No.  201  South  Front  Street. 

The  Sunday  Mirror,  commenced  in  1875,  is  pub- 
lished at  No.  23  South  Seventh  Street,  and  for  some 
years  was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  John  W. 
Forney,  Jr. 

The  Beal  Estate  Beporter  was  started  in  1875, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1880  or  1881. 

The  Carpet  Journal,  a  monthly  periodical,  had  its 
origin  in  1875,  and  its  end  seven  years  later. 

The  Christian  Fireside,  an  evangelical  monthly, 
first  published  in  1875,  bad  an  existence  of  seven  or 
eight  years. 

The  Ocean  Chrove  Becord,  a  weekly  publication, 
first  issued  in  1875,  is  published  at  No.  14  North  Sev- 
enth Street,  and  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  a  summer  resort  under  the  direction  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Methodism. 

The  American  Catholic  Qnarterly  Beview  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Bardy  &  Mahony,  at  No.  505 
Chestnut  Street.  It  was  established  in  January,  1876. 
Upon  the  cover  of  the  magazine  is  this  motto,  indi- 
cating the  principles  upon  which  the  work  of  criti- 
cism and  review  is  sought  to  be  carried  on, — "  Bonvm 
est  homini  ut  eum  Veritas  vincat  volerUem,  quia  malum  est 
homini  ut  eum  Veritas  vincat  invitum.  Nam  ipsa  necesse 
est,  sive  regantem  sive  confiteniem.  S,  Aug,  JBpist. 
ecxxxviii.  ad.  PascentJ* 

The  Polytechnic  Beview,  "  devoted  to  science  as 
applied  to  the  useful  arts,"  was  first  issued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  and  published  monthly,  at  the  Forrest 
Building,  No.  119  South  Fourth  Street,  by  William 
H.  Wahl  and  Robert  Grimshaw,  who  were  also  its  edi- 
tors.   In  March,  1878,  it  was  removed  to  New  York. 

The  Sunday  World  came  into  being  in  1876,  the 
first  number  having  been  issued  February  6th.  Hugh 
A.  Mullen  was  the  originator  of  the  paper,  and  still 
is  its  editor  and  proprietor.  It  was  started  as  an  in- 
dependent Republican  sheet,  and  Mr.  Mullen  has 
kept  it  within  the  channel  originally  outlined.  It  is 
published  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Sansom  Streets. 


The  Familien  Journal,  a  German  weekly  paper, 
was  founded  in  1876  by  Messrs.  Lisiewski  &  Schulte, 
who  established  the  Sonntags  Journal  in  the  same  year. 
In  February,  1881,  both  were  purchased  by  William 
Regenspurger. 

The  Philadelphia  Sonntags  Joomal  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  Dec.  3, 1876.  Prior  to  this  the  Ger- 
man population  of  Philadelphia  was  without  any 
paper  issued  on  Sunday  containing  not  only  enter- 
taining literary  matter  but  also  the  latest  telegraphic 
and  local  news.  When,  therefore,  Messrs.  Lisiewski 
&  Schulte  founded  the  Sonntags  Journal,  it  immedi- 
ately met  with  the  most  favorable  reception  from  the 
German  element  of  the  city,  and  within  a  short  time 
it  secured  a  large  circulation.  Independent  in  poli- 
tics and  religion,  it  has  never  swerved  from  its  course 
to  discuss  political  and  religious  questions  from  a 
non-partisan  view,  and  mainly  to  this  fact  it  owes  its 
great  popularity  among  all  classes  of  the  city's  German 
population. 

On  Feb.  13,  1881,  it  passed  by  purchase  into  the 
hands  of  William  Regenspurger,  and  from  that  day 
the  prosperity  of  the  paper  received  a  new  impulse ; 
for  Mr.  Regenspurger,  a  journalist  of  experience,  and 
himself  a  popular  writer,  immediately  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  force  of  efficient  contributors  and 
correspondents,  besides  introducing  various  improve- 
ments in  the  telegraphic  and  reporters'  departments. 
Owing  to  the  enterprising  endeavors  of  Mr.  Regen- 
spurger it  now  takes  its  rank  among  the  most  popular 
and  most  extensively  read  of  German-American  pa- 
pers, and  has  a  large  circulation  even  in  Germany. 
It  is  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Max  Stumpf. 

The  Christian  Worker,  a  monthly  periodical, 
published  at  No.  626  Brooklyn  Street,  was  started 
in  1876,  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Merchant  and  Salesman,  a  monthly  commer- 
cial journal,  published  at  No.  212  Carter  Street,  had 
its  origin  in  1876. 

Our  Second  Century  was  commenced  in  1876  as  a 
family  journal,  and  is  issued  weekly. 

The  Journal,  a  literary  periodical,  published  every 
Saturday,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1876. 

The  Farm  Journal  was  first  issued  in  March,  1877, 
at  No.  610  Chestnut  Street,  by  the  present  publisher 
and  proprietor,  Wilmer  Atkinson.  It  is  devoted  to 
agriculture  in  its  various  departments  and  to  house- 
hold economy,  and  has  a  national  circulation  which 
is  claimed  to  be  above  that  ever  obtained  by  any  other 
agricultural  paper  in  the  world.  The  present  office  of 
publication  is  at  No.  126  North  Ninth  Street 

The  West  Philadelphia  Telephone  is  now  pub- 
lished weekly,  by  John  D.  Avil  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  3941- 
3946  Market  Street,  who  are  also  proprietors  of  the 
Telephone  Printing-House,  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Telephone 
was  first  issued  May  8, 1877,  by  James  Miller,  and 
was  then  called  the  Philadelphia  Progress,    On  April 
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20, 1878,  it  became  the  property  of  John  D.  Avil,  who 
continued  ita  publication  under  its  original  title  until 
Dec  14, 1878,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
late  Ck>l.  John  W.  Forney,  who  had  fixed  upon  '^  Prog- 
ress" while  in  Europe  for  the  title  of  a  journal  he  had 
resolved  upon  publishing  on  his  return  from  abroad, 
he  relinquished  its  original  title  and  adopted  that  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  The  Telephone  is  now  the 
only  journal  published  in  West  Philadelphia  proper. 
It  is  in  its  eleventh  volume  (sixth  year),  and  is  pros- 
perous and  justly  popular. 

The  Pennsylyaaia  Magaiine  of  Hietory  and 
Biography,  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  b^un  in  1877  as  a  quarterly,  and 
is  sustained  by  the  publication  fund  of  the  society. 
The  first  six  volumes  were  edited  by  the  librarian  of 
the  society,  Frederick  D.  Stone.  The  seventh  vol- 
ume, that  for  1888,  was  edited  by  Professor  G.  B. 
Keen.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
middle  colonies,  although  it  is  open  to  anything  of 
interest  connected  with  American  history.  It  is  rich 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the 
Deleware  and  to  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Penn.  Townsend  Ward  is  the  secretarv  of  the  tnis- 
tees,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exer- 
tions that  the  fund  has  been  obtained. 

The  Dliutrated  Fashion  Bazar  came  into  being 
in  1877,  and  existed  three  or  four  years. 

The  Ladies'  Journal  of  Fashion  was  started  in 
1877,  and  came  to  an  end  in  1880. 

Bobinson*8  Epitome  of  Literature,  a  monthly 
periodical  which  had  several  years  of  life,  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  1877,  by  Frank  W.  Robinson  & 
Co.,  at  No.  1809  Chestnut  Street. 

The  West  End  was  published  for  three  or  four 
years,  having  been  started  in  1877. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Advertiser  was  published 
in  West  Philadelphia  every  Saturday  for  several  years, 
beginning  with  1877. 

The  Agents'  Herald,  now  published  monthly,  at 
No.  912  Arch  Street,  was  originally  issued  in  1877. 

The  American  Cricketer,  a  sporting  paper,  de- 
voted to  the  game  of  cricket  in  America,  was  started 
in  1877,  and  is  published  as  a  weekly  from  May  to 
November,  and  as  a  monthly  from  November  to 
May. 

The  St  Oeorge's  Journal,  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Sons  of  St  George, 
was  originated  in  1877. 

Saturday  Morning,  a  weekly  paper,  was  started  in 
1877. 

The  Philadelphia  Tagehlatt  a  German  morning 
newspaper,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1877,  and 
has  its  office  at  No.  613  Callowhill  Street. 

The  Vew  Northwest,  started  in  1877,  was  pub- 
lished monthly  for  four  or  five  years,  when  it  went 
out  of  existence. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  is  a  German  afternoon 
paper,  published  and  owned  by  Carl  Theodore  Mayer. 


Its  first  number  was  issued  Jan.  25, 1878,  and  its  pres- 
ent office  is  at  No.  618  Race  Street. 

The  Protestant  Standard,  owned  and  published 
by  Francis  G^rge  Bailey,  made  its  first  appearance 
in  February,  1878,  and  is  an  exponent  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Protestant  reformation.  It  pleads  for  an 
open  Bible,  defends  the  American  school  system,  ad- 
vocates the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  urges 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  It  is  the  recognized  organ  of 
the  Loyal  Orange  Institution  and  the  American  Prot- 
estant Association.  The  editor  of  the  Standard  is 
Rev.  James  A.  McGowan,  and  the  publication  office 
is  at  No.  709  Filbert  Street 

Flowers*  Eclectic  Magaiine,  published  monthly, 
by  William  P.  Flowers,  was  started  in  April,  1878. 

The  Frankford  Dispatch,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  June  22,  1878, 
was  established  by  B.  C.  Tillioghast  and  Thomas  B. 
Foulkrod,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  editor.  The 
publication  office  was  then,  as  at  present,  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Frankford  Avenue  and  Sellers  Street, 
Frankford.  On  February  7,  1880,  Mr.  Tillinghast 
withdrew  from  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Foulkrod  be- 
came the  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  It  has  uniformly 
supported  measures  and  men  representing  efficient 
and  honest  municipal  government.  As  an  evidence 
of  its  tendency  in  this  latter  direction  it  is  notable 
that  on  March  1,  1879,  being  the  first  journal  in  the 
city  to  agitate  the  matter,  it  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  tax  collector  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Ward,  and  secured  an  inquiry  which  resulted  in 
the  unearthing  of  frauds. 

Progress,  a  weekly  journal,  was  established  in 
November,  1878,  by  Col.  John  W.  Forney.  While 
in  Europe,  in  1877,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  many 
Americans  residing  in  London,  and  by  others  with 
interests  there  and  on  the  continent,  to  establish 
an  American  weekly  journal  in  the  English  capi- 
tal. He  gave  this  matter  serious  consideration,  and, 
but  for  the  objections  of  his  wife  to  crossing  the  ocean, 
would  in  all  probability  have  carried  the  plan  into 
effect.  Having  found  it  impossible,  for  this  reason, 
to  publish  such  a  paper  in  London,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  printing,  on  his  return  to  America,  a  periodi- 
cal, modeled  in  great  part  upon  the  London  World, 
owned  and  edited  by  Eklmund  Yates.  The  result  was 
that,  having  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer 
of  1878,  the  first  number  of  Progress  appeared  on  the 
16th  of  November  of  that  year,  being  the  first  paper 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  original  inten- 
tion was  that  Progress  should  have  very  little  to  do 
with  politics ;  to  be  not  so  much  what  is  called  a 
society  journal,  but  rather  a  periodical  independent 
upon  all  subjects,  and  chiefly  of  a  literary  character. 
This  policy  was  continued  for  some  time,  but,  as  was 
entirely  natural,  considering  Mr.  Forney's  long  asso- 
ciations, it  soon  drifted  into  the  political  stream,  and 
became  earnestly  Republican,  though  outspoken  in 
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its  criticism  of  party  acts.  It  followed  that  course 
until  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Hancock  for  President, 
on  June  28, 1880,  when  it  declared  for  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Previously  Mr.  Forney  bad  been  unable 
to  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  Republican  leaders, 
and  when  he  indorsed  Hancock  he  had  become  thor- 
oughly dissatisfied  with  the  policy  tliey  pursued. 
After  the  defeat  of  Hancock  Progress  remained 
Democratic  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Forney^s  death, 
Dec.  9,  1881.  Then,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1882, 
it  was  purchas^  from  Mr.  Forney's  estate  by  the 
Forney  Publishing  Company,  an  incorporated  body, 
which  consists  entirely  of  the  members  of  Mr.  For- 
ney's family.  John  W.  Forney,  a  son,  was  made 
editor,  and  since  then  it  has  been  conducted  as  a 
literary  and  social  periodical  under  his  editorship. 
The  present  editor  of  Progress,  during  his  father's 
ownership  of  The  Press,  was  the  managing  editor  of 
that  journal.  Mrs.  Mary  Forney  Weigley  and  Miss 
Tillie  May  Forney  are  regular  contributors.  Progress 
to-day  circulates  widely  among  the  cultured  classes, 
who  look  to  it  for  sprightly  discussion  of  pleasant 
topics.  It  also  makes  a  feature  of  articles  by  special- 
ists upon  educational  art  and  kindred  topics. 

John  W,  Forney,  the  founder  of  The  Press  and  of 
Progress,  was  born  in  Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 
1817.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret 
Forney,  and  had  but  one  sister.  His  paternal  grand- 
mother was  Susan  Carpenter,  sister  of  Christian  Car- 
penter, at  one  time  high  sheriff  of  Lancaster  County. 
The  Carpenters  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that 
county,  and  held  numerous  positions  of  trust.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Wein,  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  the  old  borough  of  Lan- 
caster. He  was  a  scrivener,  and  for  a  time  private 
secretary  to  Gen.  Hand,  one  of  Gen.  Washington's 
staff  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  father  of 
John  W.  Forney  conducted  what  was  for  that  age  a 
large  coach-making  establishment,  and  built  what  was 
then  thought  an  exceedingly  handsome  barouche  for 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Lancaster.  Peter  Forney  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  a 
military  company,  ''  the  Lancaster  Phalanx,"  and  in 
1812  marched  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore.  He  died 
when  but  thirty-five,  leaving  his  widow  with  their 
two  children  and  with  a  small  share  of  the  world's 
goods.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
character  and  of  decided  executive  ability.  She 
opened  a  boarding-house,  to  which  came  several  New 
England  schoolmasters  who  were  aiding  the  people 
of  Lancaster  County  in  the  reorganization  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  One  of  these  schools  was  held  in 
the  upper  story  of  Mrs.  Forney's  residence,  and  it  was 
there  the  future  journalist  had  his  first  instruction. 
When  still  a  small  boy  he  was  placed  in  a  store,  but 
his  taste  for  reading  and  scribbling  soon  took  him  to 
the  printing-office.  He  was  regularly  apprenticed, 
and  worked  for  several  years  at  the  case  and  the 
hand-press,  though  often  writing  for  the  paper, — ^the 


Lancaster  Journal,  When  only  sixteen  he  was  a  rec- 
ognized editorial  contributor,  and  before  he  reached 
his  majority  he  became  the  editor. 

In  the  heated  partisan  contests  of  1888, 1840, 1841, 
and  1844  he  was  incessantly  active  with  pen  and 
tongue,  publishing,  during  one  of  these  struggles,  a 
campaign  paper  called  the  Plaiadealer,  which  circu- 
lated widely  beyond  the  limits  of  Lancaster  County. 
This  training  prepared  him  for  the  more  responsible 
position  of  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvanian, 
in  Philadelphia,  which,  under  his  guidance,  for  years 
swayed  the  councils  of  the  Democracy  of  this  State, 
and  repeatedly  led  their  hosts  to  victory.  It  was  in 
1845  that  Mr.  Forney  removed  from  Lancaster  to 
Philadelphia,  and  became  surveyor  of  the  port  and 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  This  change  of  residence 
and  promotion  was  rendered  necessary  by  his  growing 
popularity  and  fame,  as  well  as  by  the  demands  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  that  he  should  give  it  the 
largest  benefits  of  his  admitted  talents.  He  retained 
his  interests  in  the  Pennsylvanian  until  1851,  when  his 
reputation  having  become  national,  and  his  position 
as  an  editor  established  equally  with  that  of  Greeley, 
in  New  York,  or  Ritchie,  in  Richmond,  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Thirty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  by  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress,  serving  from  1851  to  1855.  In  the 
scenes  of  excitement  that  attended  the  organization 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  Mr.  Forney,  as  clerk, 
was  the  acting  Speaker.  In  that  turbulent  body  he 
gave  signal  proof  of  the  fairness  and  impartiality 
which  always  distinguished  his  conduct.  The  strug- 
gle over  the  election  of  a  Speaker  lasted  for  two 
months,  and  was  marked  by  more  violence  and  ex- 
citement than  before  or  since  attended  an  election  to 
that  office.  It  was  the  preliminary  skirmish  to  the 
coming  war,  and  did  much  to  hasten  that  conflict. 
But  during  all  that  time  Mr.  Forney  presided  over 
the  House  with  firmness  and  dignity,  discharging  the 
trying  duties  of  bis  position  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  both  parties,  and  receiving  at  the  end  the  unani- 
mous thanks  of  the  House. 

In  1852-53  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Dnion^ 
the  Democratic  organ  at  Washington.  The  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were  due  more  to 
the  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Forney 
than  to  the  labor  of  any  other  man  in  the  Union. 
Mr.  Forney,  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  gave  such  assurance  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  carrying  Pennsylvania  with  Buchanan  that 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  easily  made. 
Chosen  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Central 
Committee,  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  cam- 
paign rested  upon  his  shoulders.  Nothing  was 
omitted  to  organize  the  party.  Success  was  attained 
in  the  face  of  desperate  odds.  Pennsylvania  was  car- 
ried by  the  Democrats  in  October,  and  again  in  No- 
vember. Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  Col.  Forney 
was  recognized  as  the  central  figure  in  that  success. 
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opposition  to  the  admioistration  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, which  followed  so  quickly  after  the  election, 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  Kansas  question.  In  1857, 
Mr.  Forney  was  the  Democratic  candidate  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  Uoited  States  senator, 
but  was  defeated  by  Simon  Cameron.  The  States- 
Rights  party  of  the  South,  in  1856,  at  Cincinnati, 
united  with  the  Northern  Democracy  upon  a  platform 
of  principles  which  received  different  interpretations 
in  the  two  sections.  In  the  North  it  was  believed  to 
express  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories,  while  in  the  South  a 
contrary  interpretation  obtained.  Upon  this  dual 
translation  the  Democratic  party  wrecked.  Col.  For- 
ney held  to  the  Northern  interpretation.  He  well 
knew  that  upon  no  other  reading  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform  would  success  have  been  possible  in  a  single 
Northern  State.  Mr.  Buchanan  acquiesced  in  the 
doctrine  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  was  vested  with 
power  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  the 
Territory,  and  in  that  agreed  with  the  Southern  in- 
terpretation of  the  platform.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  af- 
firmed the  correctness  of  the  Southern  interpretation 
of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The 
breach  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Col.  Forney  was, 
therefore,  the  result  of  political  difference  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Forney  was  too  positive  in  his  convictions,  too 
earnest  in  his  faith,  to  hesitate  between  his  political 
friend  and  hia  political  principles.  His  knowledge  of 
the  temper  of  the  Northern  mind  taught  him  the 
utter  ftitility  of  attempting  to  bring  the  Northern 
anti-slavery  sentiment  into  accord  with  the  overthrow 
of  that  ancient  compromise,  and  the  opening  to 
slavery  of  territory  dedicated  to  freedom  since  1820. 
Transferring  his  allegiance  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
with  whom  the  whole  Northern  Democracy  agreed 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  he 
commenced  open  warfare  upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  he 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  administration,  and 
endeavored  to  effect  the  election  of  Douglas  in  1860. 
His  political  sagacity  foresaw  not  only  the  certain 
defeat  of  his  party  upon  any  other  platform  than  that 
of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  but  the  possible  ruin  of 
his  country  in  the  conflict  which  would  follow  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President.  It  was  with  these 
convictions  and  guided  by  such  principles  that  he 
founded  The  Presa,  Aug.  1, 1857,  and  from  their  ad- 
vocacy he  never  swerved,  but  with  earnest  zeal  fol- 
lowed whither  they  necessarily  led, — into  the  Republi- 
can ranks.  The  Press  was  established  to  make  war  on 
its  own  party,  to  antagonize  the  pro-slavery  wing, 
then  the  controlling  wing.  Its  warfare  was  bold  and 
unrelenting,  widening  by  its  every  blow  the  interval 
between  itself  and  the  party  it  professed  to  support. 
There  was  no  political  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Col. 
Forney ;  he  was  an  honest  Free-Soiler ;  he  believed 
the  Northern  Democracy  had  voted  with  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party  to  transfer  the  slavery  agitation  from 
Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  thought  that  idea  to  have  been  departed  from 
he  severed  his  allegiance  with  what  he  regarded  as  a 
fraud  and  a  cheat. 

When  open  war  followed,  or  indeed  as  soon  as  vio- 
lence was  threatened  to  the  Federal  authority.  Col. 
Forney  enlisted  his  every  energy  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  He  converted  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  which 
he  had  established  in  Washington,  into  a  daily  paper, 
and  his  "two  papers,  both  daily,"  were  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  The  daily 
Chronicle  was  the  organ  of  the  administration  iu 
Washington,  and  one  of  its  strongest  supporters  in 
every  measure  that  tended  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  the  government  or  to  effect  the  eflciency  of  the 
army.  Col.  Forney  resided  in  Washington  from  1859 
to  1870.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  President 
Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  Senator  Sumner,  and 
held  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens, Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Lewis  Cass,  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Meade,  Gen.  Sheridan,  John 
Hickman,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Howell  Cobb,  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Gerritt 
Smith,  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  Andrew  Johnson,  Edward  C.  Baker,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  and  James  G.  Blaine.  It  was  this 
extensive  acquaintance  with  public  men  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  that  gave  to  his  "  Occa- 
sionaP'  letters  their  interest  and  their  influence.  They 
literally  beamed  with  hope  even  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  defeat,  and  cheered  many  a  desponding  heart  when 
the  cause  of  the  Union  looked  dark  and  hopeless. 

In  1868  he  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  he  had  held  since  1861.  He 
had  been  again  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  serving  from 
1859  to  1861.  In  1870  he  sold  the  Wcuhinfftw  Chron- 
iclc,  and  returning  to  Philadelphia,  gave  his  entire 
attentioii  to  The  Press,  but  writing  at  intervals  his 
*' Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,''  which  have  been  re- 
printed in  book  form.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
editorial  chair  in  Philadelphia,  Gen.  Grant  offered 
him  the  position  of  collector  of  the  port,  which  he 
accepted  with  reluctance,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  again 
hold  official  place.  He  resigned  the  collectorship 
after  eleven  months,  having  proved  himself  an  ad- 
mirable officer. 

Mr.  Forney  made  three  long  visits  to  Europe ;  the 
flrst  was  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1875,  when  he 
was  centennial  commissioner  abroad,  rendering  great 
aid  to  that  ever-memorable  enterprise.  The  last  was 
in  1877,  after  he  had  disposed  of  The  Press,  It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  October  of  that  year  that  he  sold 
The  Press.  His  withdrawal,  at  the  close  of  "  forty 
years  of  journalism,"  during  which  almost  every  con- 
stitutional and  economic  measure  had  been  under 
discussion,  brought  forth  from  all  his  contemporaries 
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expressions  of  regret,  without  the  least  color  of  re- 
sentment, although  he  had  borne  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  bitterly-contested  political  campaigns.  The 
Philadelphia  Becord  of  Oct  11,  1877,  said, — 

**Gol.  Forney  haa  been  an  editor  for  the  moetof  the  time  during  the 
laat  forty  yean,  and  la  one  of  the  prineea  of  American  Jonrnaliam,  a* 
well  aa  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  genial  gentlemen  In  a  aoclal  way 
that  thii.  country  haa  erer  known.  No  editor  in  America  haa  made  % 
deeper  Impreaalon  on  the  public  mind,  nor  done  more  honor  to  bin  pro- 
feaalon.  He  roee  by  the  force  of  hia  own  ability  and  merita  from  the 
*  caae*  to  hIa  preaent  poaition ;  from  the  poaition  of  a  *  prlnter*a  deTlP  to 
that  of  a  leader  among  Journaliata,  and  a  Warwick  among  atataamen.** 

The  following  is  from  the  Evening  Telegraph  of  the 
same  date : 

*'Ool.  Forney 'a  own  peraonallty  alwayi  pervaded  It  (T/ia  iV«ff)  and 
more  than  any  other  Philadelphia  Journal  it  haa  been  a  peraonal  organ. 
The  natural  Journaliatlo  aptltudea  of  ita  editor  made  it  a  aucceaa  and  a 
power,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  Influencea  of  Tke  Prm»  are 
in  a  oonaiderable  meaaure  due  aome  of  the  poaitlTe  changea  that  have 
oome  over  Philadelphia  Journallam  during  the  paat  twenty  yeara.** 

The  Evening  BuUttin  of  Oct.  11, 1877,  commented 
as  follows : 

**0ol.  Fomey*a  almoat  nnrlraled  acquaintance  with  political  men 
and  thlnga,  hia  enthnaiaatic  temperament,  his  great  editorial  ezperlance, 
and  hia  free  nae  of  a  bold  and  eloquent  pen  hare  long  ago  made  for  him 
one  of  the  moat  prominent  plaoea  among  American  Journallata.  En- 
Ilated  in  a  good  cauae,  whether  of  politica  or  any  queation  concerning 
the  welfare  of  aociety,  Mr.  Forney  haa  made  himaelf  felt  aa  a  marked 
power  in  the  community,  and  that  power  haa  only  been  weakened  when 
he  haa  aulTerad  other  intereata  to  direct  him  from  the  legitimate  dutiea 
of  hia  choaen  profeaaion.** 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Oct.  12,  1877,  said,— 

**  The  Btory  ci  hia  life  during  the  laat  forty  yeara  la  largely  the  atory  of 
Journallam  and  politica  In  PennayWanla,  for  while  he  waa  the  foremoat 
editor  of  Pennqrlrania.  he  waa  alao  among  the  foremoat  of  Pennaylra- 
nla*a  politidana.  Hia  knowledge  of  the  leading  men  and  eventa  of  hia 
country— of  the  men  and  erenti  which  made  the  hiatoiy  of  the  country 
for  forty  yeara— waa  thorough.  Not  only  waa  he  fitted  for  the  poaition 
of  editor  by  hia  wide  culture  and  experience,  but  he  brought  to  the  edi- 
torial deak  a  real  love  and  reapect  for  hia  profeaaion  which  helped  to 
make  him  oonapfcuoua  and  eminent  in  It  Though  a  atrong,  empbatio 
writer,  feeling  atrongly  and  expreaaing  himaelf  atrongly.  Col.  Forney 
made  few  peraonal  enemlea,  either  in  politica  or  Journallam.  He  hit 
hard  blowa ;  but  it  waa  generally  reoognixi^  that  it  waa  the  eeniM  he 
battled  for,  and  that  peraonal  anlmoaity  directed  not  a  aingle  blow.** 

Expressions  of  like  kindly  sentiments  might  be 
multiplied  from  contemporaries,  not  only  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania,  but  from  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Va.,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  from  sectarian  and 
other  sources.  He  was  everywhere  respected  and 
esteemed.  He  truly  said  in  his  "Fareweir*  to  T%e 
Press, — 

**  I  have  done  my  beat  to  make  a  good,  honeat  newapaper.  It  haa 
lived  through  many  tempeata  and  changea.  It  haa  received  and  ra- 
taroed  many  blowa.  But  I  can  aay,  for  nyaelf,  that,  In  all  tlila  long 
conrae  of  Ume,  I  have  never  deliberately  wounded  or  injured  a  human 
being,  even  in  the  flerceat  atrugglea  of  political  or  aeetlonal  difference ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  more  than  fourteen  yeara 
of  official  reaponaiblllty,  with  milliona  of  public  money  to  hold  and  dia- 
bnrae,  not  a  dollar  haa  been  mtiappUed  or  devoted  to  my  peraonal  uae.*' 

As  previously  stated,  it  was  in  November,  1878,  a 
little  over  a  year  after  his  disposal  of  The  Press,  and 
two  or  three  months  subsequent  to  his  return  from 
his  third  European  trip,  that  Col.  Forney  established 
Progress, 


Mr.  Forney's  literary  labors  of  the  more  permanent 
character  than  the  newspaper  form  are,  in  addition  to 
his  "Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  "Letters  from  Eu- 
rope," "A  Centennial  Commissioner  Abroad,"  the 
"New  Nobility,"  and  the  "Life  of  Winfield  Soott 
Hancock." 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  Mr.  Forney  that — 

"  He  belonged  to  a  claaa  of  men  who  build  themaelvea  Into  the  dvil- 
Ixation  of  their  tlmea,  and  who  haarttly  greet  every  advance  that  ia 
made  on  thla  line  of  human-  intereata  and  human  happineaa.  By  hia 
ready  and  veraatile  pen,  by  hia  eloquent  and  ringing  voice,  by  hia  aplen- 
did  and  magnetic  preaence,  he  gave  without  aUnt,  through  nearly  half 
a  century,  a  prompt  recognition  and  a  maaterly  advocacy  to  evety  phaae 
of  geniua,  and  akill  and  induatiy,  and  thought  that  makea  up  the  aom 
of  human  wel&re.    He  loved  the  people,  and  lived  for  them.** 

Such  was  the  life  of  John  W.  Forney.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  after  a  short  illness,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children.  His  eldest  son  died  some 
years  previously.  The  expressions  of  regret  and 
kindly  sympathy  that  followed  Col.  Forney's  death 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  attest  the  esteem 
and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  public  meetings  and  journalists, 
after  his  death,  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
this  brief  sketch  of  his  life : 

**  Wbkrkai,  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  the  dlatingnlahed  Jonmaliat  and 
public  man,  the  founder,  and  for  nearly  twen^  yeara  the  proprietor,  of 
the  Pre$$f  on  which  Journal  thoae  preaent  were  employed  for  a  long 
term,  haa  been  auddenly  called  from  among  ua,  therefore, 

"  Jltmhttdf  That  we  deeply  deplore  an  event  which  removea  flrom  hia 
profeaaion  one  of  ita  brighteat  lighta,  and  deprivea  thla  community  of  a 
ripe  acholar,  an  experienced  Journallat,  and  a  valuable  cltiaen,  the  na- 
tion of  a  aage  counaelor,  a  devoted  patriot,  and  all  thoae  who  were  ever 
aaaooiated  with  him  of  a  devoted  and  ainoere  Mend. 

**  Be$oht*d,  That  we  hereby  deaire  to  give  ezpraaalon  to  our  apprad« 
atton  of  the  kindly  encouragement  which  he  at  all  tlmea  gave  to  aoorea 
of  young  and  atruggling  membera  of  the  profeaaion,  and  of  the  advice, 
connael,  and  aympathy  by  which  their  labora  were  cheered,  and  they 
were  enaUed  to  rlae.  If  not  to  eminence,  to  prominent  placea  In  the 
field  of  Jonmaliam. 

**  Jtoofartd,  That  hia  old  employee  reoojcnlse  in  him  the  kindeat,  fUr- 
eat,  and  moat  generona  of  employera,  and  teatliy  to  the  fact  that  during 
all  the  yeara  of  our  aaaoelation  with  him  there  waa  never  a  cauae  for 
any  difference  of  opinion  or  any  bickeringa  between  ua. 

"  JSewtead,  That  a  copy  of  theae  reaolutlona  be  conveyed  to  the  afflicted 
family. 

**  Bmoived,  That  aa  a  Ibrther  mark  of  reapect  the  gtnUemen  of  the 
meeting  attend  the  funeral  In  a  body.*' 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  also  passed  by  numer- 
ous other  public  bodies,  expressive  of  his  many  manly 
qualities. 

Mind  and  Matter  is  a  weekly  publication,  that  is 
issued  from  No.  713  Sanson  Street,  by  J.  M.  Roberts, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Spiritualistic  belief,  and  was 
first  published  Nov.  80, 1878. 

Benedict's  Fashion  Journal  has  been  published 
monthly  since  1878,  at  No.  636  Arch  Street,  by 
Frances  Benedict. 

The  Gazette  is  issued  every  Saturday,  at  No.  98 
Ghelton  Avenue,  Germantown,  and  was  begun  in 
1878. 

The  Ice  Trade  Journal  has  been  published  monthly 
since  1878,  at  No.  601  Market  Street. 

The  Librarian,  started  in  1878,  is  devoted  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  local  libraries,  and  is  issued  ir- 
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regularly,  by  Samuel  P,  Ferree  &  Co.,  from  No.  1104 
Walnut  Street. 

The  Foreign  Hail,  a  monthly  commercial  journal, 
started  in  1878,  was  an  export  edition  of  The  Qrocer^ 
and  was  edited  and  published  by  Ward  &  Lipman, 
at  No.  123  South  Third  Street.  It  has  since  been 
discontinued. 

The  Pennsylyania  Law-Jonnial,  commenced  in 
1878,  was  published  every  Tuesday  for  two  years,  and 
then  went  out  of  existence. 

The  Propagator,  started  in  1878,  was  published 
until  1880,  semi-monthly,  as  an  organ  of  the  American 
Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Pepper's  Mnsical  Times  and  Band  Jonmal,  a 
monthly  paper,  is  published  by  James  W.  Pepper,  at 
No.  234  South  Eighth  Street.    It  was  commenced  in 

1878,  under  the  title  of  Pepper*8  Band  Journal, 

The  Daily  Legal  News,  *' a  journal  of  the  law  and 
of  the  court,"  was  first  issued  Monday,  Jan.  6, 1879, 
by  Joshua  T.  Owen,  editor  and  proprietor,  and  ran  a 
few  weeks  only. 

The  United  Service,  when  first  issued,  in  January, 

1879,  was  a  quarterly  review  of  military  and  naval 
afiairs.  A  year  afterward  the  publication  was  made 
monthly,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  the  recognized 
authority  in  this  country  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  military  and  naval  history  of  foreign  nations. 
Its  pages  may  at  any  time  be  consulted  for  all  that  is 
important  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  war,  while 
they  also  contain  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
records  of  past  events.  An  important  feature  of  The 
United  Service  is  its  development  of  the  literary  gifts 
of  oflScers  of  the  American  army  and  navy  who  have 
been  and  are  its  contributors.  It  mav  be  added  that 
it  is  not  at  all  deficient  in  articles  from  the  pens  of 
men  who  were  in  high  command  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederacy.  Originated  by  L.  R.  Hamersly  &  Co., 
at  No.  1510  Chestnut  Street,  it  has  been  continuously 
published  by  that  firm. 

The  Teaoher,  an  educational  journal,  published 
monthly  by  Eldredge  &  Brother,  at  No.  17  North 
Seventh  Street,  was  first  issued  in  January,  1879.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

The  Monthly  Begister  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
September,  1879,  from  No.  1602  Chestnut  Street. 

All  the  Tear,  a  literary  journal,  commenced  in 
1879,  was  issued  every  Saturday  for  about  two  years. 

The  Advertiser  was  started  in  1879,  as  a  weekly, 
but  was  discontinued  within  a  year. 

Afield  and  Afloat,  a  sporting  paper,  issued  every 
Tuesday,  made  its  appearance  in  1879,  and  was  discon- 
tinued two  or  three  years  later. 

Arehivet  of  Dermatology,  a  quarterly  medical 
publication,  was  commenced  in  1879,  and  went  out  of 
existence  in  three  years. 

The  Bayerische  Wochenblatt,  a  German  paper, 


issued  every  Saturday,  had  its  inception  in  1879,  and 
lived  a  year. 

The  Catholic  Advance,  a  weekly  religous  paper, 
was  issued  in  1879,  and  ran  a  few  weeks. 

The  Covenant,  published  on  every  other  Saturday, 
was  first  issued  in  1879,  as  the  organ  of  the  Beformed 
Bpiscopal  Church,  but  was  absorbed  by  the  Episcopal 
Recorder, 

The  Parmers*  Hagaiine  and  Bnral  Guide  had 
its  origin  in  1879,  and  was  published  monthly  for  one 
or  two  years. 

The  Orand  Army  Review,  published  monthly  in 
the  interests  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was 
issued  for  the  first  time  in  1879.  A  year  later  it  had 
gone  out  of  existence. 

The  Hnsical  Times  and  Art  Jonmal  was  started 
as  a  weekly  in  1879,  and  had  about  a  year  of  life. 

The  North  Philadelphian,  issued  every  Saturday, 
made  its  appearance  in  1879,  and  is  now  published  as 
the  North  Philadelphia  Journal. 

The  Open  Pire-Orate  came  into  existence  in  1879, 
and  was  discontinued  within  a  year. 

The  Presbyterian  Monthly  was  first  issued  in 
1879,  and  was  continued  for  two  years. 

The  Review  of  Hedicine  and  Pharmacy  had  its 
inception  in  1879,  and  was  in  existence  two  years. 

The  Sunday  Arg^s,  a  Democratic  sheet,  was  first 
issued  in  1879,  and  perished  within  two  years. 

The  Labor  World,  started  in  1879,  the  organ  of 
the  laboring  classes,  is  issued  every  Thursday  from 
No.  441  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Hethodist  was  started  in  1879, 
and  is  issued  every  Thursday  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Book  and  Publishing  House,  No.  1018 
Arch  Street. 

The  Quaker  City  Review,  published  on  Satur- 
day, at  No.  627  South  Fifth  Street,  dates  back  to  1879. 

The  Herchants'  Ouide  has  been  published  every 
Saturday  since  1879. 

The  Medical  Bulletin,  a  monthly  journal,  had  its 
origin  in  1879,  and  has  met  with  substantial  success. 

The  Sunday  Herald  was  begun  in  1879,  and  pub- 
lished at  No.  716  Sansom  Street,  where  it  went  out  of 
existence  in  four  years. 

The  Quinologist,  a  monthly  medical  publication, 
was  first  issued  in  1879. 

The  Textile  Colorist,  a  scientific  monthly  maga- 
zine, published  at  No.  506  Arch  Street,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1879. 

Items  of  Interest,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  dental  profession,  was  started  in  1879,  and  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  No.  607  Sansom  Street. 

The  Tribune  and  Parmer  was  established  in  1879, 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  from  No.  441  Chestnut 
Street. 

Association  News  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  has  been 
issued  since  1879. 
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The  Barber's  National  Journal  was  establiBhed 
in  1879,  and  is  published  at  No.  120  North  Seventh 
Street,  as  a  semi-monthly. 

The  Enterprise,  published  upon  alternate  Satur- 
days, has  been  in  existence  since  1879. 

The  Evening  News,  a  Bepublican  daily  afternoon 
paper,  published  by  the  Evening  News  Company,  at 
No.  713  Chestnut  Street,  was  started  in  1879. 

The  Palis  Advertiser  and  Riverside  Gazette  is 
published  weekly,  on  Thursday,  at  Falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill, and  was  started  in  1879. 

The  College  and  Clinical  Record,  a  monthly  medi- 
cal journal,  '*  conducted  especially  in  the  interest  of 
the  graduates  and  students  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,''  made  its  appearance  Jan.  15,  1880.  It  is 
published  by  £.  Claxton  &  Co.,  at  No.  930  Market 
Street,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison, 
who  was  originally  assisted  by  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury, 
now  the  editor  of  The  Medical  Times. 

The  Sugar  Beet,  a  quarterly  scientific  and  agri- 
cultural journal,  was  first  issued  in  February,  1880, 
and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  various 
aspects  of  sugar-beet  culture.  The  general  phases  of 
sugar  production  are  not  neglected,  however.  The 
publishers  are  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.,  at  No.  810 
Walnut  Street.  The  editor  is  Lewis  S.  Ware,  who  is 
the  author,  among  other  works,  of ''  The  Sugar-Beet ; 
including  a  History  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in 
Europe,"  and  "A  Study  of  the  Various  Sources  of 
Sugar." 

Golden  Days,  a  juvenile  publication,  is  a  weekly 
paper  whose  columns  teem  with  stories,  instructive 
reading,  sketches  of  adventure,  and  such  matter  as 
will  interest,  delight,  and  benefit  boys  and  girls.  To 
its  columns  many  of  the  principal  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  clergymen  of  the  day  contribute  articles 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  the  artist 
and  the  engraver. 

The  first  number  was  issued  March  6, 1880,  and  in 
his  salutatory,  James  Elverson,  the  publisher,  said, 
'*  It  will  be  my  aim  to  give  to  the  young  warm,  in- 
teresting, and  vivid  narratives  prepared  by  the  most 
popular  and  competent  writers, — writers  who  under- 
stand childhood  and  comprehend  their  own  responsi- 
bilities in  that  respect." 

The  proprietor  never  does  anything  in  a  half-way, 
half-souled  manner,  and  when  he  printed  two  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
edition,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  dis- 
tributed them  free,  through  the  newsdealers,  and  by 
the  agency  of  over  four  hundred  horsemen  in  sections 
where  there  were  no  railroads  and  newsdealers,  he 
felt  that  his  enterprise  and  judgment  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  American  boys  and  girls.  Golden  Days 
is  published  by  Mr.  Elverson,  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

The  Textile  Beeord  of  America  was  first  pub- 
lished in  September,  1880,  by  James  W.  Nagle  and 
John  W.  Byckman.     During  the  two  succeeding 


years  there  were  some  changes  in  the  ownership,  and 
in  February,  1883,  the  entire  property  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark,  who  had  been  identified 
with  the  daily  journalism  of  Philadelphia  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  the  journal  is  issued  monthly  at  425 
Walnut  Street.  Under  his  administration  The  Textile 
Record  has  advanced  to  the  very  first  rank  among 
publications  representing  the  textile  industries.  It 
is  regarded  all  over  the  world  as  an  authority  upon 
the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

It  considers  the  transformation  of  fibres  into  fab- 
rics ;  treats  of  the  nature  of  fibres  (as,  for  example, 
in  papers  upon  fibres  under  the  miscroscope) ;  of  all 
the  processes  of  preparing  them  for  the  loom  and 
knitting-machine ;  of  dyeing  in  all  its  branches ;  of 
the  manufacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  jute,  fiax, 
and  other  fabrics ;  of  economical  and  political  ques- 
tions belonging  to  the  industry ;  of  all  kinds  of  new 
machinery  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  textile 
arts ;  and  of  mill  construction,  prevention  of  fires,  etc. 

It  also  gives  large  space  to  faithful  representation 
of  the  knitting  industry,  which  is  conducted  upon  a 
huge  scale  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  accepted  by  the 
knitting  interests  as  their  spokesman. 

The  American  is  a  weekly  journal  "  of  literature, 
science,  the  arts,  and  public  a&irs,"  and  was  b^un 
in  1880,  the  first  issue  being  dated  on  October  10th  of 
that  year.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  weekly 
issue  of  a  small  folio,  called  Weekly  Notes^  which  was 
sent  out  for  some  time  as  a  supplement  to  the  Penn 
Monthly,  and  was  made  up  of  original  comment  on 
current  affairs,  home  and  foreign,  by  the  editor  of 
the  Penn  Monthly,  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
The  American  was  begun  this  feature  was  transferred 
to  it,  and  the  latter  deals  largely  and  freely  with  all 
political  topics,  at  the  same  time  treating  editorially 
a  wide  range  of  social,  industrial,  and  other  ques- 
tions, apart  from  its  departments  of  literary  review 
and  criticism,  art  criticism,  scientific  information,  etc. 
The  first  managing  editor  was  William  Ralston  Balch, 
by  whose  energy  and  taste  the  start  of  the  journal  waa 
particularly  marked.  He  was  succeeded  in  October, 
1881,  by  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  who  continues.  Profes- 
sor R.  E.  Thompson  being  the  chief  editorial  writer. 
Essays,  reviews,  criticisms,  etc.,  are  procured  from  a 
large  number  of  writers  throughout  the  country. 
The  ownership  of  the  journal  is,  as  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  substantially  in  the  hands  of  Wharton 
Barker,  a  banker  and  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  liberally  sustained  the  enterprise. 

The  Baptist  Bamily  Mag^aiine  was  commenced  as 
a  monthly  in  1880,  and  continued  less  than  two  years. 

The  Commercial  World,  a  monthly  mercantile 
paper,  was  started  in  1880,  and  discontinued  in  1882. 

8toddart*s  Beview  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
1880,  and  in  1882  consolidated  with  The  American, 

The  Ingleside  was  commenced  in  1880,  and  sus- 
pended in  two  or  three  years. 
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The  Carpenter  was  started  in  1880,  and  issued 
monthly  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  American  Jonmal  of  Photography  was 
started  in  1880,  and  is  published  monthly. 

Qniz,  a  weekly  society  journal,  is  published  at  No. 
912  Arch  Street^  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Flor- 
ence I.  Duncan,  and  was  founded  in  1880. 

The  Bullion  Miner  and  Coal  Becord  was  started 
in  1880,  and  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No.  225 
Carter  Street 

The  Eagle  Jonmal,  published  on  Saturday,  was 
firtit  issued  in  1880. 

The  American  Textile  Mann&ctnrer,  a  monthly 

trade  journal,  has  been  in  existence  since  1880,  and 
is  published  at  No.  506  Arch  Street. 

The  Vorthwest  was  first  issued  in  1880,  and  is  pub- 
lished on  Saturday. 

The  CitLsen,  a  literary  and  political  journal  pub- 
lished on  Saturday,  came  into  existence  in  1880. 

The  Honarch  City  World,  a  monthly  commercial 
journal,  was  started  in  1880,  but  did  not  last  long. 

Vew  Leaves,  a  monthly  temperance  journal,  was 
first  issued  in  1880.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Grand 
DiTision  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Picture  World,  published  by  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  was  established  in  January, 
1881,  as  a  monthly  publication  for  children. 

Onr  Tonng  People  was  first  published  in  January, 
1881,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  older  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  the  young  men  and 
women  in  Young  People's  Associations.  It  is  edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Judson  Rowland,  and  published  by 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  at  No. 
1420  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Farm  and  Oarden  was  established  in  1881 
by  E.  S.  Child,  and  is  now  owned  by  Child,  Boos  & 
Co.,  and  published  from  No.  125  South  Fourth  Street. 

The  Sunday  Independent  had  its  inception  in  the 
early  part  of  1881,  the  publishers  being  Biter  Sc  Har- 
rington Fitzgerald,  and  was  discontinued  within  a 
few  months. 

The  Advance  and  Review,  a  quarterly  periodical 
devoted  to  spiritualism,  was  started  in  1881,  and  went 
out  of  existence  within  a  year. 

The  American  Pnlpit  and  Pew,  a  monthly  un- 
sectarian  religious  journal,  was  issued  for  the  first 
time  in  1881,  and  lasted  only  one  year. 

The  Bridesbnrg  Standard,  issued  every  Wednes- 
day, was  commenced  in  1881,  at  Bridesburg,  and 
within  a  year  publication  was  suspended. 

The  Easy  Hour,  a  literary  journal,  issued  every 
Saturday,  had  its  origin  in  1881,  and  is  not  now  in 
existence. 

The  Golden  Tear,  a  semi-monthly,  issued  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
had  its  origin  in  1881,  and  came  to  an  end  in  less  than 
two  years. 

The  Medical  Advisory  had  its  inception  in  1881, 
but  its  career  was  brief. 


The  Oar,  a  sporting  periodical,  came  into  being  in 
1881,  and  soon  died  out. 

The  North  American  Mannfactnreri  published 
every  Thursday,  was  started  in  1881,  and  discontinued 
inside  of  two  years. 

The  Quaker  City  Oazette,  a  society  journal,  pub- 
lished every  Saturday,  had  a  short  career  in  1881. 

The  Educational  Visitor  and  Temperance  En- 
sign, commenced  in  1881,  enjoyed  but  a  brief  exist- 
ence. 

The  Family  Herald,  a  family  paper,  published 
every  Saturday,  was  started  in  1881,  and  suspended 
the  next  year. 

The  Brewers'  and  Dealers*  Journal  has  been 
published  monthly,  at  No.  705  Sansom  Street,  since 
1881. 

The  Commercial  Bulletin,  issued  on  Monday,  had 
its  origin  in  1881,  and  is  devoted  to  commerce  and 
trade. 

The  Hining  Jonmal,  the  publication  office  of 
which  is  at  No.  830  Walnut  Street,  was  begun  in  1881, 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday. 

Life,  an  eight-page  illustrated  society  journal,  was 
started  in  1881,  the  publication  office  being  in  The 
Press  building.    Only  a  few  numbers  were  issued. 

The  Grand  Army  Scout  and  Soldiers'  Hail,  an 
organ  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  published 
every  Saturday,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1881. 

Bennage's  Hnaical  Library  has  been  published 
on  Monday  of  each  week  since  1881. 

The  Educational  Visitor  was  first  issued  in  1881, 
and  still  continues. 

The  National  Brewer  and  Maltster  is  published 
at  No.  126  South  Second  Street,  on  Saturday  of  each 
week.    Its  first  issue  was  in  1881. 

L'Avenir,  a  monthly  religious  journal,  was  started 
in  1881,  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Protestant  pop- 
ulation of  Philadelphia,  and  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Oraphio  World,  an  illustrated  family  papw, 
was  commenced  in  1881. 

Iron,  a  weekly  mechanical  journal,  issued  on  Thurs- 
day, has  been  in  existence  since  1881.  The  publishers 
are  A.  C.  Farley  &  Co.,  at  No.  413  Walnut  Street. 

The  Hosiery  and  Enit  Goods  Manufacturer,  a 
monthly  trade  journal,  entered  the  journalistic  field 
in  1881,  and  publication  was  discontinued  not  long 
afterward. 

The  Post  and  Camp,  issued  on  Saturdays,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  had  its 
inception. in  1881,  and  has  died  out. 

Blind  Words,  an  evangelical  juvenile  journal, 
published  every  Saturday,  came  into  existence  in 
1881. 

The  Household  Visitor,  published  every  Saturday, 
was  started  in  1881  as  an  independent  family  paper. 

The  National  Agent,  a  monthly  periodical  of  six- 
teen pages,  whose  publication  office  is  at  No.  711  San- 
som Street,  was  first  issued  in  1881. 

The  Vew  Church  Life,  a  religious  journal,  issued 
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monthly,  is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  denomination,  at  No.  1802  Mount  Vernon 
Street.  It  is  a  sixteen-page  periodical,  and  was  com- 
menced in  1881. 

The  Tacony  New  Era  was  established  Dec.  8, 
1881,  by  William  C.  Watson  and  Daniel  Muncy^^  and 
ran  for  one  year.  At  that  time  Mr.  Muncy  sold  his 
interest  to  Thomas  J.  Mills,  and  the  paper  is  still 
continued. 

Truth  in  Life,  a  children's  journal,  devoted  chiefly 
to  temperance,  and  The  lUustraled  Treamry  of  Knowl- 
edge^ also  a  juvenile  periodical,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  illustrate  Bible  truths  from  science,  were  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  in 
January,  1882. 

The  Family  Eeview,  devoted  to  legal,  medical, 
educational,  and  social  affairs,  was  first  issued  in 
January,  1882,  and  published  at  No.  355  North 
Fourth  Street,  by  M.  G.  Taylor. 

The  Medical  Begister,  a  record  of  the  literature 
of  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences,  was  commenced 
Feb.  15,  1882,  as  a  monthly  publication,  the  pub- 
lishers being  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  at  No.  1012 
Walnut  Street. 

Our  Contilient,  an  illustrated  weekly  journal,  pub- 
lished by  "  Our  Continent  Publishing  Company,''  was 
issued  for  the  first  time  Feb.  15,  1882.  The  officers  of 
the  company  were  Albion  W.  Tourg^,  president; 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.,  secretary ;  and  Robert  S. 
Davis,  treasurer..  The  first  named  was  also  the  edi- 
tor of  the  journal.  Among  the  contributors  to  the 
initial  number  were  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Sidney 
Lanier,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  George  H.  Boker,  Oscar 
Wilde,  E.  P.  Roe,  William  M.  Baker,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, John  Habberton,  Max  Adeler,  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton,  Kate  Field,  William  Pepper,  M.D., 
Noah  Porter,  Helen  Campbell,  and  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  volume  the 
title  was  changed  to  The  ChrUiftentf  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1883  it  was  removed  to  New  York  City. 

The  Law  and  Order  Advocate,  a  weekly  paper, 
was  issued  for  the  first  time  on  Sept.  4, 1882,  from  No. 
126  (old  number  134)  South  Fourth  Street.  Its  ob- 
ject was  the  maintenance  of  the  ''American  Sab- 
bath," and  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  vice. 

The  Caterer,  a  gastronomic  monthly,  was  con- 
ceived by  its  publishers  and  editors  in  the  beginning 
of  1882,  but  the  initial  number  was  not  issued  until 
the  1st  of  October  of  that  year.  Its  character  was 
not  intended  to  be  simply  that  of  a  cook-book,  but 
of  a  nature  that  would  interest  and  instruct  upon 
general  topics .  relating  to  the  household  and  to  do- 
mestic economy.  It  met  with  instant  favor,  and  it  has 
since  received  substantial  patronage  from  thousands 
of  readers.  It  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Jo- 
seph Whitton,  and  is  published  at  No.  1013  Chestnut 
Street.  The  editor,  James  W.  Parkinson,  has  long  been 
known  as  a  chief  in  gastronomic  science. 

The  Oermantown  Independent  was  started  Oct. 


7,  1882,  as  a  four-page,  six-column  weekly  paper. 
Departments  were  added  from  time  to  time,  embracing 
news  items  from  Olney,  Branehtown,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mount  Airy,  and  other  suburbs  of  the  town  and 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  ward.  A  special  fea- 
ture was  the  introduction  of  portraits  and  biographical 
sketches  of  home  celebrities,  historical  buildings  of  the 
town,  etc. 

Its  proprietors  are  Horace  F.  McCann  and  J.  Alex. 
Savage  (McCann  &  Savage).  Both  are  practical 
printers,  McCann  being  a  graduate  of  the  German- 
town  Telegraph  office,  and  Savage  an  early  apprentice 
of  the  Guide;  also  afterward  a  contributor  to  and  com- 
positor on  a  number  of  city  papers. 

The  publication  office  is  at  No.  4958  Germantown 
Avenue,  where  a  large  job  business  is  done  in  addi- 
tion. The  paper  has  now  a  very  large  circulation  for 
a  suburban  journal. 

The  Bower,  "  published  every  other  Saturday  (ex- 
cept from  July  1st  to  September  15th)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Unitarian  Churches,'* 
made  its  appearance  Nov.  4, 1882. 

The  Literary  Era, "  a  monthly  repository  of  literary 
and  miscellaneous  information,'*  was  established  in 
December,  1882,  by  Porter  &  Coates,  at  No.  900 
Chestnut  Street,  and  has  met  with  substantial  success 
from  the  outset. 

The  Clerk,  a  commercial  paper,  issued  monthly, 
came  into  existence  in  1882,  and  was  printed  only  a 
very  short  while. 

The  Oriental  Casket  was  started  in  1882,  but  only 
a  few  numbers  were  issued. 

The  Becord  of  Orowth,  a  miscellaneous  journal, 
had  its  inception  in  1882,  and  is  not  now  in  existence. 

The  Hearthstone,  an  illustrated  literary  paper, 
started  in  1882,  is  issued  every  Monday. 

The  American  Silk  and  Fmit  Cnltnriat  was 
started  in  1882,  and  is  published  monthly  at  No. 
1328  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Saturday  Jonmal,  started  in  1882,  is  pub- 
lished at  No.  5125  Kershaw  Avenue,  Hestonville, 
West  Philadelphia. 

The  Echo  was  started  in  1882  as  a  monthly  literary 
periodical. 

The  Home  Protector,  a  temperance  and  literary 
journal,  published  every  Saturday,  was  commenced 
in  1881. 

The  Aunts'  Bulletin,  published  monthly,  was  first 
issued  in  1882. 

Chaff,  a  monthly  paper,  came  into  existence  in 
1882.  It  was  established  as  an  illustrated  college 
paper  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  eight 
graduates  of  the  classes  of  1881,  1882,  and  1883.  It 
contains  original  verses,  illustrations,  and  light  sketches 
of  a  humorous  and  satirical  character,  and  has  attained 
great  success  both  in  and  out  of  the  college.  This 
paper  is  thoroughly  original,  all  the  articles,  designs, 
illustrations,  and  engravings  being  by  the  members  of 
the  Chaff  association. 
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The  Hammer,  a  Oerman  monthly  mechanical 
journal,  was  started  in  1882. 

The  Home  Circle,  a  Baptist  family  magazine, 
issued  monthly,  from  No.  1420  Chestnut  Street,  had 
its  origin  in  1882. 

The  Hodem  Beporter,  a  stenographic  periodical, 
issued  every  month,  was  commenced  in  1882. 

True  Blue,  an  independent  weekly  paper,  entered 
the  field  of  journalism  in  1882. 

The  Tboronghhred  Stock  Journal,  published 
monthly,  at  No.  27  South  Seventh  Street,  had  its 
beginning  in  1882. 

The  Peacemaker,  a  twenty-page  periodical,  issued 
monthly  by  the  Peace  Society,  was  started  in  1882. 

Bdison's  Beview,  issued  monthly,  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1882. 

Knights  of  the  €h>lden  Eagle  was  started  in  1882, 
as  an  organ  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grolden 
Eagle. 

The  Textile  Honitor  is  published  monthly,  at  No. 
220  Church  Street.  The  initial  number  was  printed 
in  1882. 

The  Industrial  Beview  was  established  in  1882, 
by  the  Industrial  Review  Publishing  Company,  and 
is  issued  monthly,  at  No.  806  Walnut  Street. 

The  Miller*8  Beview,  devoted  to  milling  interests, 
is  published  at  No.  610  Chestnut  Street,  and  had  its 
origin  in  1882. 

The  Spectator,  published  weekly,  in  the  interest  of 
the  colored  race,  was  started  in  1882,  but  only  a  few 
numbers  were  issued. 

The  Beview,  a  literary  journal,  published  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  started  in  1882,  and 
issued  monthly. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier^s  Quarterly,  a  family 
journal,  published  by  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  at  No. 
801  Market  Street,  has  been  in  existence  since  1882. 

Terpsichore,  a  monthly  periodical,  was  started  in 
1882. 

The  Scholar's  Quarterly,  a  periodical  intended 
to  aid  in  the  Sunday-school  work  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1882. 

Stewart's  Banjo  and  Onitar  Journal  was  origi- 
nated in  1882. 

The  Sunlight  was  begun  in  January,  1883,  and  is 
published  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
at  No.  1420  Chestnut  Street,  every  other  week,  alter- 
nately with  The  Reaper^  and  at  the  same  price.  It 
has  already  gained  a  large  circulation. 

The  Sunday  Hour,  an  illustrated  religious  journal, 
was  commenced  in  January,  1883,  by  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union. 

Boogher's  Bepository,  ''  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  history,  biography,  and  genealogy,''  was 
started  in  March,  1883,  as  a  monthly  magazine,  and 
published  by  William  F.  Boogher,  and  edited  by 
Horace  Wemyss  Smith.  After  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  the  latter  assumed  full  control  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  the  May  number  was  changed  in  title  to 


the  American  Eepoeiiory,    Only  three  numbers  were 
issued. 

The  Illustrated  World  was  established  by  James 
Elverson,  of  the  Saturday  Nighty  who,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1683,  published  the  initial  number  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets. 
Money  was  liberally  expended  on  American  talent, 
and  in  importing  the  plates  of  the  finest  and  latest 
contributions  to  art  in  the  Old  World.  But  the  fair 
prospects  of  the  paper  were  doomed  to  come  shortly 
to  an  end,  in  what  was  generally  termed  ''  The  Sat- 
urday Night  Injunction  Case,"  brought  by  a  citizen 
who  complained  that  the  running  of  the  presses  at 
night  disturbed  his  rest,  and  otherwise  made  him 
uncomfortable.  In  refusing  the  injunction  asked  for, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Elverson  should  be  restrained  from 
running  his  presses  between  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  six  o'clock  next  morning,  Judge  Hare  gave 
"  leave  to  the  complainant  to  apply  for  a  further 
order,  should  circumstances  render  it  expedient" 
This  compelled  Mr.  Elverson  to  suspend  the  publica- 
tion of  The  lUuUrated  World  or  have  it  printed  else- 
where. As  the  latter  alternative  would  have  brought 
about  unsatisfactory  complications,  he  finally  an- 
nounced, in  the  number  for  Nov.  17,  1883,  that  he 
was  forced  by  the  decree  of  the  court ''  to  suspend  the 
publication  of  the  paper." 

The  American  Psychological  Journal,  issued  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  Insanity,  had  its  in- 
ception in  April,  1883,  as  a  quarterly  publication.  It 
is  published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  at  No.  1012 
Walnut  Street,  and  is  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish. 

The  Sporting  Life,  published  by  Francis  C.  Bich- 
ter,  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  April,  1888.  Ofllce 
on  Ninth  Street  below  Walnut. 

The  Polyclinic,  a  monthly  journal  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  conducted  by  the  faculty  t>f  the  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medi- 
cine, appeared  July  15, 1883,  and  is  published  by  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  at  No.  1012  Walnut  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Tobacconist,  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  tobacco  trade,  was  started  early  in  1883, 
being  issued  from  No.  126  South  Second  Street. 

The  Agents'  Telegraph,  a  monthly  paper,  was  first 
issued  in  1883. 

Sohwaebisches  Wochenblatt,  a  Oerman  paper, 
was  commenced  in  1883. 

The  Evening  Call,  an  independent  afternoon  news- 
paper for  the  people,  was  first  issued  Sept  17, 1883. 
From  the  beginning  the  number  of  copies  daily  printed 
and  sold  has  exceeded  sixteen  thousand.  The  Weekly 
(Mi  was  first  issued  Dec.  15,  1883,  and  sold  of  its 
third  issue  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  copies, 
which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  weekly  jour- 
nalism. The  following  is  the  platform  upon  which 
both  The  Evening  CaU  and  The  Weekly  Call  are  con- 
ducted : 
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**  OuB  Papke— A  Newq»per  for  th«  Peoplei  of  the  People,  uid  by  the 
People. 

"  OuK  Politics— A  candidate*s  fltneie  for  oflElce,  Irreapecttre  of  hU 
Por^f  name. 

**OuB  Bkligiox— Character  initead  of  Greed.  He  belieyee  tmth  who 
liree  trath. 

*'  Our  Aim— The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nnmber." 

Robert  8.  Davis,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Oallf  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  received  a  col- 
legiate education.  In  1860--61  he  studied  law,  but 
finally  abandoned  it,  and  became  a  general  writer  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1863  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  the  correspondent 
of  several  papers.  While  in  that  city  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  James  Elverson,  and  l^e  two  became 
room-mates  and  warm  friends.  Joining  their  small 
savings,  they  entered  into  various  speculations,  in 
which  they  were  quite  successful.  Possessing  con- 
siderable means,  they  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1865, 
and  started  the  Saturday  Night,  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  which  is  generally  known  to  the  public.  In 
the  early  part  of  1882,  having  disposed  of  his  share 
in  the  Saturday  Night,  Mr.  Davis,  together  with  two 
or  three  others,  issued  Our  Continent,  an  illustrated 
weekly  literary  journal.  Within  less  than  a  year, 
however,  he  withdrew  from  the  new  enterprise,  and 
thereafter  his  thoughts  were  turned  toward  daily 
journalism.  Finally  he  set  about  carrying  into  effect 
his  resolution  to  establish  a  daily  newspaper,  and  in 
accordance  therewith  issued  The  Evening  Call  in  Sep- 
tember, 1883.  Mr.  Davis  is  an  energetic,  enterprising 
man  of  business,  and  his  tendency  is  to  bring  success 
where  many  others  might  fail. 

The  Home  Companion,  a  monthly  family  paper, 
was  started  in  the  early  part  of  1888. 

The  Chestnut  Hill  and  Montgomery  News,  a 
weekly  paper,  issued  on  Saturday,  was  published  for 
the  first  time  in  1882. 

Tmth,  a  Sunday  paper,  was  started  in  1883,  and 
after  a  life  of  several  months  publication  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  Daily  Begi«ter,  a  morning  paper,  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  the  arrivals  at  the  principal  hotels 
of  the  city,  was  started  in  1888,  the  office  of  publica- 
tion being*  in  The  Press  building,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  Dental  Practitioner,  a  monthly  periodical, 
had  its  beginning  in  1883. 

The  Baptist  Superintendent  was  first  issued  in 
January,  1884.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Blackall, 
and  has  already  taken  foremost  rank.  It  contains 
general  articles  by  the  best  writers  relating  to  Sun- 
day-school management,  notes  and  queries  on  prac- 
tical questions,  blackboard  reviews  of  every  lesson, 
discriminating  notices  of  books  that  are  helpful  to 
superintendents,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  con- 
sidered as  having  special  value.  The  journal  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  the  publication  office  being  at  No.  1420  Chest- 
nut Street. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 
SKCRET  ORDBllS  AND  SOGIBTIBS. 

The  Masonic  Order.— The  weight  of  evidence, 
official  and  unofficial,  direct  and  collateral,  goes  to 
substantiate  the  claim  of  Philadelphia  to  be  the 
mother-city  of  Masonry  in  America.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  or  the  circumstances  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  lodge,  but  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that 
some  of  the  brethren,  who  had  been  initiated  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  met  together  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  in  this  city,  and  resolved  to  es- 
tablish an  organization.^  It  is,  however,  positive  that, 
on  June  5, 1730,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  issued  a  deputation 
to  Daniel  Cox,'  of  New  Jersey,  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  document,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  speaks  of  application  having  been  made  by 
a  number  of  brethren,  then  resident  in  the  provinces 
named,  which  fully  demQnstrates  the  hj^t  that  prior 
to  1730  there  were  Masons  in  Philadelphia  who  united 
in  asking  recognition  from  the  supreme  head  of  the 
order.  Moreover,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,  of  Dec  8, 1730,  said  there  were  then 
several  lodges  of  Freemasons  erected  in  the  provinces.' 


^  John  Moore,  In  1703,  wae  oommlnloned  by  the  king  mi  collector  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  In  1715  he  wrote  a  letter.  In  which  he  mentione 
having  **epeut  a  few  eveninge  of  feitlTitj  with  my  Maeonlc  brethren.** 
This  it  the  earliest  written  evidence  in  existence  of  the  tmct  that  mem- 
bera  of  the  cralt  dwelt  within  the  preeent  Jurledletion.  Many  de- 
scendants of  John  Moore  attained  profeeslonal  and  political,  ai  well  as 
Masonic,  prominence. 

*  Daniel  Cox  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Daniel  Cox,  of  London,  Oovemor  of 
the  province  of  West  Jeney,  and  its  largest  landed  proprietor,  who,  in 
1691,  sold  the  territory  and  the  governmeot  to  the  West  Jersey  Society 
for  nine  thousand  pounds.  In  1703  the  second  Daniel  Gox  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  the  royal  forces  in  West  Jersey,  and  was  thence  known 
as  Col.  Cox.  Between  1706  and  1716  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Assembly,  and  In  the  latter  year  went  to  Knglaod.  The 
minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  show  that  at  its  meeting  on 
Jan.  29, 1731,  he  was  present,  and  his  health  was  drunk  as  "  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  North  America.**  In  1734  he  was  appointed  associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1739  he  died  in  ofice. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  **  A  De- 
scription of  the  Bnglish  Province  of  Oarolana,  by  the  Spaniards  otlled 
Florida,  and  by  the  French  La  Louisiana;  as  also  of  the  great  and 
famous  river  Meschacebe  or  Mississippi,  the  five  vast  navigable  Lakes 
of  ftreeh  water,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  with  an  account  of  the  commodi- 
ties, and  their  growth  and  production  in  the  said  Provinces.** 

B  A  very  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  1884  by 
Clifford  P.  McCalla,  B.  W.  J.  G.  W.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennqrlvania, 
who  found  among  the  MS.  held  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia the  original  ledger  of  St.  John*s  Lodge  of  Philadelphia  from  June 
24, 1731,  to  June  24, 1738,  which  establishes  the  claims  of  PhlladelphU 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  Masonry  In  America.  The  oldest  record  pre- 
viously known  bore  date  two  years  later,  and  the  oldest  reoord  in  this 
Stote,  that  of  Lodge  No.  3,  is  dated  1767.  The  book  was  exhibited  by  its 
discoverer  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Februaiy  at  his  lecture  before 
Lodfce  No.  51 ,  on  **  A  Bemarkable  Masonic  Life,** —  that,  namely,  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The  book  Is  bound  in  stiff  vellum,  and  is  labeled  on  the  front  oovar, 
**  Philadelphia  City,  St.  John*s  Lodge,  Libr.  B.'*  The  entire  volume  Is 
well  preserved.  It  is  of  the  blank*book  pattern,  five  and  a  half  by 
twelve  inches,  and  two  inches  thick.    It  has  an  alphabetical  indax  of 
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Thomas  Oadwalader's  letter  of  Nov.  17, 1764,  to 
Henry  Bell,  of  Lancaater,  has  an  allusion  to  the  writer 
as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  sometimes  opened  by  a  party 
that  used  to  meet  at  the  Tan  Tavern  in  Water  Street. 
In  the  fall  of  1780  they  designed  obtaining  a  charter 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  but  Grand  Master 
Cox  coming  into  office,  they  procured  it  from  him. 
Then  on  St.  John's  day,  June,  1732,  a  Grand  Lodge 
was  held  at  the  Tun  Tavern,  when  W.  Allen  was 
chosen  Grand  Master,  William  Pringle,  Deputy  Mas- 
ter, and  Thomas  Boude  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Wardens,  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  notice  of  this 
meeting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  says  "  Sun  Tav- 
ern," which  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint,  as  the  most 
diligent  search  of  the  local  antiquarians  has  failed  to 
discover  any  such  establishment.  The  Tun  Tavern 
was  kept  by  Thomas  Mullan,  and  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  then  indifferently  called  Water  Street 
or  King  Street.  The  lodge,  which  before  and  after 
the  Revolution  was  ^*  No.  3,"  bore  the  additional  title 
of  Tun  Lodge,  an  unquestionable  allusion  to  the 
place  of  its  origin.  In  1734,  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
Grand  Master  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
some  correspondence  with  Henry  Price,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Lord  Montague  Grand  Master  of 
England,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  England 
and  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belonging. 
Franklin's  letter  bore  date  Nov.  28, 1734,  and  in  it  he 
said  that  as  he  had  heard  that  "Mr.  Price's  deputation 
and  power  were  extended  over  all  America,''  the 
brethren  in  Pennsylvania  requested  from  him  a  char- 
ter confirming  them  in  their  privileges  of  holding  a 
Grand  Lodge.  It  is  not  known  that  Price  made  any 
reply  to  Franklin.  It  has  been  stated  on  June  24, 
1734,  a  deputation  was  granted  by  the  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  but  there  is  no  evi- 


the  luunM  of  the  breUiren  of  the  ludge.  A  carioai  thing  ftljont  It  !■  that 
•ooie  of  the  pagee  are  occopled  with  oominerolal  entriee  la  refereooe  to 
the  piiblicatioQ  of  wventeen  hundred  and  ninety  copiee  of  the  Prajer- 
Book,  New  Teetament,  and  the  Lawe  of  PenneyWauia,  a  fact  which 
■howt  that  eoaie  memher  of  the  lodge  deroted  to  its  wrrlce  one  of  hi* 
b«uto«ee  ladgen.  The  B  on  the  cover  iihowe  that  an  A  preceded  It, 
thoogh  probably  not  a  Tolume  of  accounts,  as  the  lodge  originated  only 
in  the  latter  end  of  1730,  and  in  1732  had  bot  nineteen  members,  as 
aiders  from  Its  vote  when  one  of  Its  members,  William  Allen,  was 
elected  Prorlnoial  Grand  Master  of  Pennqrlvania. 

Among  the  names  of  the  members  are  those  of  Beniy  Pratt,  William 
Fsachal,  James  Bingham,  Owen  Owen,  Thomas  Hopklnson,  Oapt.  Wil- 
liam Plnmsted,  John  Waagb,  James  Hamilton,  Joseph  Sblppen,  Thomas 
Bond,  Philip  Syng,  Blohard  Howell,  Dr.  Thomas  Osdwalader,  DaTid 
Humphrey, and  Heniy  Lewis,  all  of  whom  are  still  represented  in  Phil- 
adelphia society.  The  tenth  name  on  the  list  is  that  of  Beqjamin 
Franklin,  and  the  book  establishes  the  fact  of  his  having  been  made  a 
Mason  on  Jone  24, 1731,  when  **  the  remainder  of  his  £8  entranee>fee 
is  £2.*'  He  had  probably  paid  one  pound  prsTlously,  for  he  is  charged 
with  five  months'  dues,  dating,  no  doobt,  fh>m  bis  **  approntice**  days. 
His  pablication  on  Masonry  appeared  In  his  GomMs  of  Dec.  8,  1730. 
From  this  it  is  apparent  that  Franklin  became  tifflllated  as  an  entered 
apprentice  at  least  four  months  prerlonsly,  say  in  or  beforo  February, 
1731.  9yeomparleon  wiUi  the  register  in  the  "Freemason's  Pocket 
Oompanloa,'*  pnbllshed  In  Dublin  in  1735,  St.  John's  Lodge  is  identi- 
fied with  No.  116,  and  it  met  on  the  flrrt  Monday  of  each  month ;  the 
place  of  meeting  In  this  register  is  placed  at  the  Hoop,  In  Water  Street 


dence  that  it  was  ever  acted  upon,  and  even  the  fact 
of  the  grant  rests  under  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Frank- 
lin's application  was  caused,  as  he  writes,  by  the 
"  fear  of  some  false  and  rebel  brethren,  who  were 
foreigners,  and  who  were  about  to  set  up  a  distinct 
lodge  in  opposition  to  the  old  and  true  brethren,  and 
pretending  to  make  Masons  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  the 
craft  coming  into  dissension  unless  the  true  brethren 
are  countenanced  and  distinguished  by  some  such 
special  authority  as  desired." 

In  1735  the  Grand  Lodge  changed  its  place  of 
meeting  from  the  Tun  Tavern  to  the  Indian  King, 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  celebrated  public  resorts  of 
that  day,  situated  on  the  South  side  of  High  [now 
Market]  Street,  below  Third,  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
Biddle's  Alley  [between  Bank  Street  and  Third  Street]. 
In  1749,  about  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam Allen  as  Provincial  Grand  Master,  the  Grand 
Lodge  removed  to  the  Royal  Standard  Tavern,  located 
on  High  Street,  near  Second  Street.  By  this  time 
the  members  wearied  of  meeting  in  taverns,  and, 
on  March  12, 1752,  they  resolved  to  erect  a  separate 
building  for  Masonic  purposes.    It  was  finished  in 

1754,  and  was  a  three-story  brick  building  on  the.south 
side  of  Norris  [afterward  Lodge]  Alley,  just  west 
of  Second  Street.  Erected  by  subscription  at  a  cost 
of  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  it  was  called 
the  Freemason's  Lodge,  and  the  title  was  vested  in 
trustees  of  the  three  lodges.    On  St  John's  day, 

1755,  the  Masons  had  their  first  public  procession  and 
celebration.  They  marched  from  the  Norris  Alley 
hall  to  Christ  Church,  where  they  listened  to  a  dis- 
course from  Brother  William  Smith  upon  the  precept, 
''Love  the  Brotherhood,  fear  Gk>d,  and  honor  the 
King."    This  was  the  order  of  the  procession  : 

1.  The  Sword  Bearer  carrying  a  drawn  sword. 

2.  Six  Stewards  with  white  rods,  walking  two-and-two. 

3.  The  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Trauurer,  who  hore  each  a  crlm- 
son  damask  cushion,  on  one  of  which  was  laid  the  Bible,  and  on  the 
other  the  Book  of  Ck>nstltutlons. 

4.  A  rsTsrend  brother. 

6.  The  Grand  Master,  supported  by  two  brethren  of  rank  and  dls- 
tlncUon. 

6.  The  Deputy  Grand  Master,  supported  in  like  manner. 

7.  The  two  Grand  Wardens. 

8.  Two  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

9.  The  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  carried  by  three 
Tylers. 

10.  The  three  Masters  of  the  three  regular  lodges  of  the  city. 

11.  The  two  Wardens  of  the  FInt  Lodge. 

12.  The  two  Wardens  of  the  Second  Lodge. 

13.  The  two  Wardens  of  the  Third  Lodge. 

14.  The  three  Secretarlee  of  the  three  lodges. 
1ft.  The  three  Treasnrers  of  the  three  lodges. 

16.  The  Tlsiting  brethren  walking  two-and-two. 

17.  The  members  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Lodges  walking  two- 
and-two. 

18.  The  six  Stewards  with  their  rods,  walking  two«nd-two.        • 

19.  The  Grand  Masters,  GoTsmor  Morris*,  Goremor  Tinker's,  and 
others  of  the  brethren's  coaches  and  chariofei,  empty. 

Cannon  thundered  their  salutes  and  a  curious  popu- 
lace gazed  upon  the  panoply  and  display  as  the  line 
marched  to  the  church  and  returned  to  the  hall. 
There  a  banquet  had  been  prepared,  which  the  Masons 
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and  their  guests  enjoyed  aotil  the  very  modest  hour 
of  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Up  to  this  time  there  were  two  Grand  Lodges  in 
England, — the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  (at  London )» 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  All  England  (at  York). 
Harmony  and  discord  alternately  marked  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  bodieS;  and  in  1753  certain  brethren 
complained  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  London  on  their  rights,  declared  that  the  ancient 
landmarks  had  been  removed,  and  they  seceded,  as- 
suming the  title  of  '*  Ancient  York  Masons/'  and  de- 
nominating the  followers  of  the  regular  Grand  Lodge 
at  London  as  '*  Moderns."  From  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ancients  the  present  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
had  its  origin.  The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  (An- 
cients), which  was  numbered  one,  has  left  no  official 
memorial  to  show  the  circumstances  which  attended 
its  origin.  Lodge  No.  2  claims  its  date  from  July  7, 
1758,  when  it  was  chartered  by  the  London  Grand 
Lodge  as  English  Lodge  No.  69.  On  June  20, 1764, 
the  London  Grand  Lodge  issued  a  patent  to  Lodge 
No.  69,  Ancient  York  Masons,  at  Philadelphia,  au- 
thorizing them  to  form  and  to  hold  a  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  This  warrant  was 
acted  upon.  The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  was  organ- 
ized, and  it  is  enumerated  in  the  list  of  lodges  as  No. 
1.  Recognizing  the  authority  of  this  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge,  No.  69  surrendered  its  warrant,  and  a  new 
warrant  was  issued  to  the  same  brethren,  authorizing 
them  to  hold  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  Y.  M.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lodge  No.  8  must  also  have  been  in  existence 
under  a  prior  English  warrant.  Its  earliest  record 
bears  date  Oct.  22,  1767,  at  which  time  it  was  organ- 
ized under  a  warrant  from  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge.  Hugh  Stewart  was  at  that  time  Worshipful 
Master.  Up  to  the  Revolution  the  Masters  of  No.  3 
were  as  follows :  1767,  Hugh  Stewart ;  1768,  Robert 
Moore ;  1769,  James  Longhead ;  1770,  William  Shute ; 
1771,  John  Fox;  1772,  John  Fox;  1773,  Alexander 
Kidd;  1774,  James  Fulton;  1775,  Dr.  Anthony 
Yieldali ;  1775-76,  Charles  Allen.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution the  place  of  meeting  of  the  lodges  of  Ancient 
York  Masons  was  probably  in  VidelPs  Alley,  a  small 
court  which  ran  from  the  west  side  of  Second  Street, 
below  Chestnut,  westward.  There  was  in  this  alley 
a  building  used  occasionally  for  lectures,  religious 
meetings,  and  other  purposes. 

Lodge  No.  3,  according  to  a  notice  in  a  newspaper 
published  before  the  Revolution,  met  in  Videll's  Alley, 
and  most  likely  the  other  lodges  met  at  the  same 
place.  Afterward,  it  is  probable,  they  met  at  the 
City  Tavern,  where  it  appears  the  meetings  were  held 
in  1777.  In  the  interval  between  the  establishment 
of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  No.  1,  and  the  Revo- 
lution, nineteen  lodges  had  been  chartered  under  its 
authority.  Of  these  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  9,  13,  iind  19  were 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

According  to  Ah i man  Rezon,  the  first  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  in  America  of  which  any  account  exists 


was  held  in  Philadelphia  before  1758.  This  chapter 
worked  under  the  warrant  of  Lodge  No.  8,  and  had 
communication  with  the  military  chapter  working 
under  Warrant  No.  35,  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  All  England,  which  proceedings  were  subsequently 
ratified  by  that  body.^ 

The  subject  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  was  for  many 
years  one  of  difficulty  to  the  order  in  this  State.  In 
1795  a  man  named  Molan  was  at  the.  head  of  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  innovations  into  the  Royal  Arch 
degree,  and  to  form  an  independent  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter in  Philadelphia,  under  the  warrants  of  Lodges 
Nos.  19,  52,  and  67,  held  in  this  city,  and  a  Maryland 
and  a  Georgia  lodge.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania nullified  these  proceedings,  but  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  subordinate  lodges  to  exalt  their 
members  to  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  To  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  work,  it  established  a  Grand  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  (the  first  in  the  United  States),  and  in 
1798  decreed  that  no  warrant  for  a  chapter  should  be 
granted  by  the  Grand  Chapter  except  to  be  worked 
under  the  warrant  of  a  regular  existing  lodge.  In 
the  previous  year  a  convention  of  chapters,  attended 
by  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  New  York, 
had  met  at  Boston,  and  had  repudiated  the  authority 
of  Grand  Lodges  over  Royal  Arch  Chapters. 

In  1798  a  Grand  Chapter  was  erected,  having  juris- 
diction over  all  the  States  mentioned,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  organizing  State  Grand  Chapters,  to  which 
authority  was  given  to  institute  subordinate  chaptere. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  protested  against 
all  this,  and  much  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  this  State.  The  trouble  waa 
healed  in  1824,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania agreed  to  a  separation  between  itself  and  the 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be 
independent,  with  authority  to  confer  the  Mark  Mas- 
ter's and  the  Most  Excellent  Master's  degree,  the 
Grand  Lodge  retaining  control  of  the  Past  Master's 


1  The  military,  or  traveling  lodgee,  were  eetabllehed  in  boUi  armiae. 
Before  the  BeTolutlon,  llaaoni  of  the  Seventeenth  llritlah  Beglment 
were  granted  a  warrant  aa  Lodge  No.  18  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
ey Wania.  The  preaent  Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  19,  was  eetabliahed  by 
warrant  granted  Hay  13, 1779,  to  the  Fint  Begiment  of  Penniylvaala 
Volunteer  Artillery.  Daring  the  war  thli  lodge  traveled  with  the 
Pennaylvania  line,  and  lome  time  ago  the  brethren  of  that  lodge  had 
in  poweaiion  an  old-fashioned  chapeau-de-bras  whfoh  belonged  to  the 
traveling  lodge,  and  might  have  t»eeu  worn  by  Uie  Master.  No.  19 
worked  nnder  the  original  charter  until  after  the  war.  In  1784  the 
warrant  was  surrendered  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  1786  a  new  warrant 
was  Issued  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  was  surrendered,  and  it  was 
directed  to  Thomas  Proctor,  of  the  First  Beglment  of  Pennsylvania  Ar* 
tillery.  Under  the  Utter  warrant,  Montgomeiy  Lodge,  No.  19,  Is  atill 
worked.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  also  issued  warrants  to 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  aud  New  Jersey  Begiments  of  the  Oonti- 
nental  army. 

After  the  Bevolutlon,  Warrant  No.  68  was  issued  to  offloers  oonnected 
with  St  Clair's  expedition  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  Masonic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  was  without  limit 
Upon  the  records  there  are  entries  of  wamnts  issued  to  lodges  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Hayti,  and  the  West  Indies. 
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degree.  By  this  action  the  Grand  Chapter  became 
assimilated  with  the  Royal  Arch  Chapters  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  was  not  acting  under  the 
charter  of  the  so-called  Grand  Chapter  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Pennsylvania 
brethren  visiting  other  jurisdictions  were  renewed. 

The  Grand  Lodge  (Moderns]  almost  ceased  to  exist 
during  the  Revolution,  the  members  being  much 
divided  on  politics,  and  Grand  Master  Allen,  who 
was  a  Royalist,  having  left  for  England.  The  new 
Grand  Lodge  (Ancients)  kept  up  its  organization,  and 
met  in  the  Modem  Freemason's  Lodge.  In  June, 
1775,  Lodge  No.  3  met  at  Daniel  Smith's  City  Tav- 
ern, in  Second  Street,  at  the  corner  of  what  was  sub- 
sequently called  Gold  Street,  and  celebrated  St.  John's 
day  with  a  dinner,  at  which  there  were  thirteen  mem- 
bers, who  ate  thirteen  dishes,  drank  thirteen  toasts, 
sang  thirteen  songs,  swallowed  thirteen  bottles  of 
wine  and  thirteen  bowls  of  toddy,  and  paid  a  land- 
lord's bill  of  thirteen  pounds.  They  were  loyal  to 
the  inchoate  republic,  for  it  is  recorded  that  their 
toasts  were  all  patriotically  American.  At  least  one 
meeting  of  the  new  Grand  Lodge  was  convened  at 
the  same  place  in  1777.  The  city  lodges  were  greatly 
interfered  with  while  the  British  troops  occupied  the 
city.  A  lodge  met  at  Second  Street  and  Elfreth's 
Alley,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  made  up  of 
soldiers  of  the  royal  regiments.  But  when  the  Eng- 
lish evacuated  the  city,  in  June,  1778,  the  Masons 
prepared  to  reconstruct  their  organizations,  with  the 
feeling  that  every  tie  had  been  ruptured  which  had 
bound  them  to  obedience  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  reformed,  and  in 
conjunction  with  subordinate  lodges  it  commemo- 
rated the  anniversary  of  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
Dec.  28, 1778,  the  occasion  being  honored  with  the 
presence  of  Qen.  Washington.  A  procession  was 
formed  at  the  college.  Fourth  below  Arch  Street,  and 
in  the  following  order  marched  to  Christ  Church : 

1.  The  Sword  Bearer. 

2.  Two  DoMont,  with  bine  wandi  tippod  with  gold. 

3.  The  three  orden,  Doric,  Ionic,  aod  OorlDthUn,  boma  by  three 
brethren. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible  and  Book  of  Oonetitntfona,  on  two  crlmaon  TelTet 
CQihJooe,  bom  by  the  Grand  Treararer  and  Grand  Secretary. 

5.  A  reTerend  brother. 

6.  Foor  Deacona,  bearing  wandf. 

7.  Hie  excellency,  oar  llloftrlooa  Brother  George  Washington,  Esq., 
•npported  by  the  Grand  Maater  and  bia  deputy. 

8.  The  two  Grand  Wardena,  bearing  the  proper  piUan. 

9.  The  Paet  M aatera  of  the  different  lodgea. 

10.  The  present  Mastera  of  lodges. 

11.  The  Senior  Wardens  of  the  different  private  lodges. 

12.  The  Jnolor  Wardens  of  the  differAt  private  lodges. 

13.  The  Secretaries  of  the  different  private  lodgea. 

14.  The  Treasurers  of  the  different  private  lodges. 
16.  Brother  Proctor's  band  of  mnsie. 

16.  Visiting  brethren. 

17.  The  membore  of  different  lodges,  walking  two-and-two,  according 
to  seniority. 

The  '*  Modern''  Grand  Lodge  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  or  about  1778,  some  of  the  members  connecting 
themselves  with  the  more  prosperous  lodges  of  the  "An- 


cients.'' The  Grand  Lodge  of  that  year  was  a  united 
body.  How  long  it  remained  at  the  City  Tavern  is 
uncertain.  In  1785,  some  of  the  brethren  determined 
to  open  a  Sublime  Lodge  of  Perfection,  according  to 
the  rites  recommended  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  ex- 
tending the  Masonic  degrees  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three,  which  lodge  was  constituted  December  28d,  in 
the  ''  new  Grand  Lodge  room  in  Black  Horse  Alley." 
The  room  could  have  been  occupied  only  a  short 
time,  as  during  the  next  year  the  meetings  were  again 
being  held  in  the  old  hall  on  Lodge  Alley,  which  in 
1792  was  sold  to  the  First  Universalist  Church.  In 
1789  or  1790  the  Grand  Lodge  erected  a  temporary 
building  on  a  lot  on  Walnut  Street,  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  it  by  Joseph  Dean,  Junior  Grand  Warden,  for 
the  nominal  consideration  of  one  penny  ground-rent 
per  annum,  and  which  in  1807  the  Grand  Lodge  sold 
for  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

A  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  order  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  subordinate 
lodges,  Sept  25, 1786,  when  connection  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  was  severed.  "  It  was  improper," 
in  the  language  of  the  resolution, "  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  should  remain  any  longer 
under  the  authority  of  any  foreign  Grand  Lodge." 
In  consequence  of  this  action  the  Grand  Lodge  ad- 
journed sine  die.  A  convention  was  called  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  lodges,  and  the  present 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed  by  the 
following  resolutions : 

**  Jtesolsstf,  Thst  the  lodges  nnder  the  jarisdlction  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania,  lately  holden  as  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  shall  and  do  form  themsslvss 
into  a  Grand  Lodge,  to  be  oalled  *  The  Gimnd  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Kasonlo  JurMlction  therennto  belonging,'  to  be  holdan  In  the  said  tktj 
of  Philadelphia." 

Between  1790  and  1802  the  Grand  Lodge  had  several 
official  residences  in  succession,  besides  that  on  the  lot 
presented  by  Mr.  Dean.  It  leased  for  nine  years,  from 
Aug.  28, 1790,  the  second  story  of  the  Free  Quaker 
meeting-houae,  southwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Arch 
Streets,  at  seventy -five  pounds  per  annum.  The  expi- 
ration of  the  lease  was  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
anxiety  that,  in  1796,  it  was  proposed  to  form  the  Mason 
Hall  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  were  so  small  that  the  undertaking  was 
fruitless.  In  1779  the  Grand  Lodge  might  have  been 
homeless  but  for  the  kindness  of  Governor  Thomas 
Mifflin,  who  granted  permission  that  its  meetings 
should  be  held  in  the  room  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  second  story  of  the  western  part  of 
Independence  Hall.  There  the  communication  was 
held  at  which  the  Grand  Lodge  prepared  for  the 
commemorative  procession  in  honor  of  Washington, 
soon  after  his  death,  December,  1799,  Congress,  by 
resolution,  having  requested  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons to  act  as  mourners.  After  an  address  by  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Masons  marched  to  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  where  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.    Soon 
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Afterward  the  French  Lodge  L'Ameaite  held  a  Lodge 
of  Sorrow  for  Washington.' 

On  January  22d,  the  day  of  tiie  general  funeral  lol- 
emnlty  throughout  the  nation  in  memory  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Masons  again  aeeerabled  at  the  State- Houae, 
and  took  up  the  route  of  march  from  Zion  Church. 
In  the  line  three  lighte  extinguiahed  were  borne  by 
three  Past  Uastera.  A  trophy  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton, surmounted  by  a  golden  urn,  bearing  an  eagle, 
and  appropriately  inscribed,  followed.  The  following 
Blue  Lodges  were  in  the  procession  :  L'Amenite,  No. 
78,  Joseph  E.  O.  M.  De  La  Grange,  Master;  Phila- 
delphia Lodge,  No.  72,  Christian  Sheetz,  Master; 
Orange  Lodge,  No.  71,  William  Nelson,  Master,- 
Concordia  Lodge,  No.  67,  Henry  Voight,  Master  pro 
tern,  I  Washington  lyidge.  No.  69,  John  McElwee, 
Master ;  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  62,  George  Springer, 
Master,'  Lodge  No.  19,  Capt.  John  Coyle,  Master; 
Lodge  No.  9,  Capt.  Andrew  Nelson,  Master;  Lodge 
No.  S,  Col.  John  Barker,  Master  pro  lem. ;  Lodge  No. 
2,  John  Phillips,  Master.  Between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  Masons  were  in  this  parade.  At 
the  church  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Bev.  Samuel 
Magaw.  Solemn  odes  in  the  German  language,  com- 
posed by  Bev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  were  sung  by  a  choir. 

The  accommodation  extended  by  Oovernor  Mifflin 
was  of  course  understood  to  be  merely  temporary, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  would  probably  have  purchased 
an  unfinished  building  on  the  south  side  of  Arch 
Street,  above  Ninth,  except  for  the  objections  of  some 
of  the  members  that  it  was  "too  far  out  of  town." 
Consequently  a  purchase  was  made  fh)m  William 
Hunter,  for  three  thousand  dollars,  of  a  plain  three- 
atory  brick  building,  on  Filbert  Street,  above  Eighth, 
which  was  dedicated  as  the  PenDsylvania  Freema- 
sons' Hall,  on  Dec.  27,  1802.  Pending  the  repairs  to 
the  edifice  the  lodges  met  at  the  house  of  Brother 
William  Francis. 

Twenty-four  lodges  were  in  the  display  with  which 
this  Filbert  Street  hall  was  opened. 

The  rent  paid  per  annum  by  the  lodges  was  forty 
dollars ;  by  chapters  and  encampments,  twen^  dol- 
lars. The  second  and  third  stories  were  in  use  for 
Masonic  purposes.  The  room  on  the  ground-floor 
was  rented  to  a  brother  of  the  order  for  the  purposes 

J  L^AusdIU  LDd|f,  No.  1\  wu  InnlLdtAd  bj  FrsDAb  nfa|[HK»  wbo 
hftd  fltdtDFhnAdvlphlft  from  the  nLgD  of  tarror  In  Frui»  kod  IbBbBgro 
Ininmcttoa  In  Sid  DamlDgo.  II  >M  cbtnend  by  the  Gniid  Lodga 
of  Pinniylntlitft,  Hit  20,  ITSI,  Iha  Dnt  offlcsrm  b<ilii(  TiDgaj  do  la 
Beliriira.W.  Il.;a>brta1  Decombu.8.  W.;ud  AmiDdCilgact,  J.  W. 
Amoni  lb  iDMiib«i  wan  tbi  Abb*  L>  Onod.  BaHn.  OaMalU,  and 

tha  fint  MhodIc  enlDBT  Id  Iha  Frapcb  laDfoaga  upon  WuhlnitoD. 
Thk  addraai  and  Ihal  of  U  Gnnga,  who  waa  Iban  Wonfalpfal  Uiilar 
of  tfaa  lodia,  vara  pHlllad  iB  FTancta  aod  En(llah  rdlUona.     Tba  com- 

In  PblUdalphli  daaind  to  t«tlfr  Ihali  anlant  bops  for  paaca  batWMtn 
Iba  lwautlau,aDd  thajrappnclatlonofthainill]' that  bad  praTaDsd 
DBdar  WaablBgtoD'a  adrntnlitntloiii,    L'Amanite  want  ont  orailalaDca 


of  a  school,  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  poor 
brethren  without  charge,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  the 
rent  which  he  was  to  pay  for  the  premises.  The  order 
flourished  greatly  while  the  brethren  occupied  this 
building.  Charters  were  granted  for  lodges  in  various 
portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  foreign  couutries, 
among  the  latter,  Les  FrSree  Dnie,  No.  77,  Fort 
D'Eapagne,  Trinidad ;  No.  78,  old  Mingo  Town, 
Northwest  Territory;  No.  86,  Alexandria,  Va.;  Nos. 
87,  88,  89,  San  Domingo;  Nos.  90,  93  (Loechavite), 
New  Orleans;  Nos.  97,  98,  99,  San  Domingo;  No. 
103  (Lea  Temple  des  Vertnes  Tbeologialis),  Cuba; 
No.  105  (Amity),  Zanesvtlle,  Ohio ;  No.  107  (Western 
Star),  Kaskaskia,  III. ;  No.  109  (Louisiana), Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Miss. 

The  only  Philadelphia  lodges  chartered  were  Co- 
lumbia, No.  91,  No.  102,  and  Jerusalem,  Frankford. 


The  old  building  on  Filbert  Street  was  torn  down  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  a  few  years  the  Masonic  order  outgrew  these 
quartera,  and  in  1807  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Geon;e  A.  Baker,  Peter  Le  Barbier  Duplessis,  Rich- 
ard Tybout,  and  Thomas  Passmore,  bought  from 
William  Wain  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  for  a 
ground-rent  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum,  with  privilege  of  extinguishment  at  any  time 
by  the  payment  of  sixGeen  and  two-thirds  years  pur- 
chase. A  really  handsome  and  ambitious  buildii^ 
for  that  epoch  was  erected,  eighty-two  feet  iront  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  deep.  The  brick- 
work and  pillars  were  supported  by  buttresses  of 
parti-colored  marble,  enriched  with  niches  for  stat- 
ues, capped  by  triangular  pillars,  connected  together 
by  an  embattled  parapet  capped  with  marble.  A 
wooden  steeple,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feel  high. 
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rose  from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  first  floor  em- 
braced a  large  hall,  and  several  smaller  rooms  in- 
tended for  pablic  purposes  and  the  celebration  of  the 
grand  feasts,  while  the  second  floor  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Masonic  purposes.  The  comer-stone  was 
laid  April  17,  1809,  by  the  grand  oflScers.  It  was 
presented  by  John  Griffith,  and  bore  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

**  On  the  17th  day  of  the  month  of  April, 

In  the  thirty-third  ye^r  of  the 

Independence  of  the 

United  Stttee 

of  America, 

of  the  Christ  inn  en 

one  thooaand  eight  hundred  end  nine, 

this  foundatloo<«tone  of  the  Pennaylvania 

ITree  Maaone*  Hall 

was  laid 

by  Jami8  MiLNon,XsQuiaK, 

Meet  Wonbipfnl  Grand  Master  of  Maaona  In 

PennaylTanla, 

attended  hy 

Peter  Le  Barbier  Dnplewia,  Saq.,  Bight  Wor- 

ahlpfbl  Deputy  Graod   Maater;   Bichard 

Tybout  and  Bobert  Poalk,   Bight 

Wonhlpfnl  Orand  Wardena, 

amidat  the  acclamationa  of  a  nnmeroua 

^mbly  of  brethren.** 


Very  little  work  had  been  done  before  the  Grand 
Lodge  found  itself  on  the  verge  of  a  financial  slough. 
It  was  proposed  to  raise  money  by  means  of  a  lottery, 
but  the  difficulty  was  tided  over  by  issuing  four  hun- 
dred shares  of  stock  at  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
and  asking  non-Masons  to  contribute  towards  the 
erection  of  the  steeple,  as  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
citizens,  who  considered  "  that  it  would  greatly  add 
to  the  beauty  of  this  flourishing  and  increasing 
metropolis,"  that  the  addition  was  made.  The  Fil- 
bert Street  hall  had  been  sold  for  four  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  assets  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  this  time  were  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  two  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents.  On  the  day 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  1811,  the  building 
was  dedicated.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  with 
a  view  of  adding  to  the  funds,  recommended  that  the 
price  of  tickets  to  the  ball  should  be  three  dollars  to 
each  member,  and  five  dollars  to  the  banquet  The 
members  were  directed  to  meet  at  the  old  college  in 
Fourth  Street,  whence  they  marched  to  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  on  Race  Street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  where  the  Grand  Master,  James  Milnor,  de- 
livered an  oration,  after  which  the  procession  re- 
formed and  marched  to  the  new  hall.  The  following 
city  lodges  took  part  in  the  parade:  Industry,  No. 
181 ;  Phoenix,  No.  130 ;  Temple,  No.  128 ;  Philan- 
thropy, No.  127 ;  Rising  Star,  No.  126 ;  Hermann, 
No.  125;  Union,  No.  121 ;  St  John,  No.  115;  Solomon, 
No.  114;  Ck>lumbian,  No.  91 ;  L'Amenite  (French), 
No.  78 ;  Philadelphia,  No.  72 ;  Orange,  No.  71 ;  Con- 
cordia, No.  67  ;  Washington,  No.  59 ;  Harmony,  No. 
52;  No.  51;  Montgomery,  No.  19;  Nos.  9,  8,  and  2. 
There  were  also  country  lodges,  and  the  g^and  officers 
of  New  Jeney  and  Maryland.    At  the  church  was 


sung  a  grand  chorus,  written  by  Brother  John  Nes* 
bit,  of  Lodge  No.  126,  and  composed  by  Brother  R. 
Taylor ;  a  Masonic  hymn  composed  by  Brother  Tay- 
lor and  written  by  Brother  Joseph  Clay,  Past  Master 
of  No.  8 ;  music,  composed  by  Brother  Carr  and  sung 
by  Brother  Nesbit ;  prayers  and  benediction  by  Dr. 
Rogers  and  the  Junior  Chaplain.  At  the  church 
there  attended  as  guests  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  State,  the  mayor  and  re- 
corder of  the  city,  the  clergy  of  various  denominations, 
the  directors  of  tlie  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies.  At  the  hall  the  cere- 
monies of  dedication  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
and  solemn  form.  The  Grand  Lodge,  with  the  officers 
from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  and  about  two  hun- 
dred of  the  brethren,  dined  in  the  banqueting-hall. 
The  members  of  Lodge  No.  2  marched  to  the  house 
of  Brother  Patterson,  near  the  Schuylkill,  where  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Brother  David  Neilson,  and  a 
prologue  by  Brother  John  Phillips,  Grand  Pursuivant. 

Thirty-one  lodges  took  part  in  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, and  from  the  amounts  charged  for  admission 
and  for  the  banquet  there  was  a  profit  of  $2800.25. 
The  building  cost  $67,850.67} ;  the  furniture,  with 
other  expenses,  $4962.78.  The  ground-rent  was  event- 
ually purchased  for  $14,166.67.  Total  cost  of  ground 
and  building,  $86,980.12^ 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811  there  were 
added  in  the  Filbert  Street  hall  to  the  city  lodges  the 
following:  Solomon,  No.  114;  St  John's,  No.  115; 
Union,  No.  121;  Hermann,  No.  125;  Rising  Star, 
No.  126 ;  Philanthropy,  No.  127 ;  Temple,  No.  128 ; 
PhoBnix,  No.  180 ;  and  Industry,  No.  181. 

On  May  80,  1810,  the  order  lost  its  Venerable 
Patriarch,  William  Ball,  Right  Worthy  Past  Grand 
Master,  who,  in  1761,  received  the  first  warrant  for 
a  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  for  fifty-nine  years  he  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  services  of  the  lodges. 

Masonry  in  Philadelphia  was  most  gratifyingly 
stimulated  by  the  construction  of  the  new  hall,  but 
there  came  a  sudden  and  grievous  check  to  this  career 
of  success  on  March  9, 1819,  when  the  edifice,  of  which 
the  brethren  were  so  proud,  was  entirely  swept  away 
by  fire.  One  feature  of  the  calamity  was  that  nearly 
all  the  old  books,  documents,  and  historical  data  of 
the  grand  and  subordinate  lodges  were  lost 

The  indomitable  energy  of  the  Masons  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  meeting  on  March  11th,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  rebuild  at  once.  As  to  the  financial  situ- 
ation the  trustees  of  the  Masonic  loan  reported  that 
the  loan  amounted  to  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  the 
sinking  fund  was  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dollars,  the  insurance  on  the  burnt  hall 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  lot  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  balance  of  the  loan.  The 
Grand  Lodge  and  most  of  the  subordinate  lodges 
went  back  to  the  Filbert  Street  hall  during  the  time 
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required  for  rebuilding  on  Chestnut  Street.  In  view 
of  the  debt  pressing  on  the  Qrand  Lodge,  the  temple 
was  finished  in  a  manner  plainer  than  its  predecessor, 
and  the  steeple  was  omitted  from  the  plan.  An 
apparatus  was  introduced  to  illuminate  it  by  means 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  made  from  tar,  and  this 
was  the  first  use  of  gas  for  lighting  in  this  city.  In 
order  to  help  the  fraternity  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  releasing  the  property  from  taxation  for  twenty 
years.  The  hall  that  had  risea  from  the  ashes  of  the 
finest  structure  that  the  Masons  of  Philadelphia  had 
ever  erected  was  dedicated  Nov.  1, 1820,  the  lodges 
listening  in  the  morning  to  an  oration  at  Zion 
Church.  Rebuilding  expenses  amounted  to  fifty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and 
five  cents,  and  on  March  1,  1824,  the  debt  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Masonic  order  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  Sept.  28, 1824,  and 
the  lodges  joined  in  the  general  procession.  Lafiiy- 
ette  being  himself  a  Mason,  a  formal  reception  and 
dinner  were  tendered  him  at  the  hall  on  September 
80th,  and  the  banquet-room  wast  decorated  with  the 
portraits  of  the  two  brethren,  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette. Between  1811  and  1824,  the  following  new 
lodges  were  instituted:  Franklin,  No.  134;  Roxbor- 
ough,  No.  135  (meeting  at  Manayunk) ;  Rising  Sun, 
No.  139;  Mount  Moriah,  No.  165;  Meridian  Sun, 
No.  158;  La  Reconnoissance  (French),  No.  160; 
Eastern  Star,  No.  186 ;  and  Integrity,  No.  187. 

The  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  grievance  of  some  of  the  country  lodges,  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  conducted  too  much  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Philadelphia  brethren  alone,  was  hap- 
pily adjusted  in  1822.  The  anti-Masonic  excitement, 
which  about  1827  began  in  a  small  way,  disastrously 
influenced  the  fraternity  in  Philadelphia,  so  much  so 
that  in  1885  the  Grand  Lodge  sold  the  Chestnut 
Street  hall  to  the  Franklin  Institute  for  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
bought  Washington  Hall  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  This  hall  was  on  the  west  side  of  Third 
Street  above  Spruce,  and  was  the  property  of  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Association,  which  presented 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  the  Masonic  apron  once  the 
property  of  George  Washington.  This  relic  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation. 

Washington  Hall  was  dedicated  Dec.  8,  1831,  at 
which  time  twenty-eight  lodges  were  represented. 
In  1852  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  hall  on  the 
Chestnut  Street  site,  which  had  reverted  to  the 
Masons  through  the  failure  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
to  keep  up  its  payments.  The  corner-stone  of  this, 
the  third  Chestnut  Street  Masonic  temple,  was  laid 
Nov.  21, 1853,  by  Grand  Master  Anthony  Bournon- 
ville.  Grand  Warden  Dr.  John  E.  Mitchell  deliver- 
ing die  oration.  The  building  committee  were  James 
Page,  Francis  Blackburne,  Philip  R.  Engard,  James 
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Hutchinson,  William  M.  Swain,  William  Carr,  and 
G^rge  Smith. 

On  Sept.  26, 1855,  this  hall,  which  was  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  had  a  brown  stone  front,  was  dedi- 
cated, the  day  being  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Four  thousand  Masons  marched  in  column  from 
Washington  Hall  to  Independence  Square,  where 
Rev.  James  King  delivered  an  oration,  and  the  line 
then  moved  to  the  new  Temple,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
costing  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars.  Here  Ma- 
sonry prospered  exceedingly,  and  in  1866  the  site  of 
the  present  Grand  Temple,  on  Broad  Street^  appropri- 
ately styled  "  the  wonder  of  the  Masonic  world,"  was 
bought.  The  committee  that  conducted  the  purchase 
were  Past  Grand  Master  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Charles 
H.  Kingston,  John  U.  Giller,  Henry  J.  White,  James 
C.  Adams,  Daniel  Brittain,  and  Jacob  Laudenslager. 
Grand  Master  Richard  Vaux  laid  the  corner-stone 
June  24, 1868,  in  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  Ma- 
sons. The  articles  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  were 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  copy  of  the  Ahiman  Rezon 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  list  of  lodges 
in  this  jurisdiction,  copy  of  the  last  annual  publica- 
tion, copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
reference  to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  copy  of  the 
Masonic  Register  for  1868,  coins  of  the  United  States, 
a  Washington  penny  of  1791,  a  Franklin  penny  of 
1787,  piece  of  wood  cut  from  one  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  a  piece  of  marble  that  was  part  of  the 
Golden  Gate  of  the  Temple  of  King  Solomon,  piece 
of  stone  from  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  gold  Masonic  medal  (keystone),  silver  medal 
of  Past  Grand  Master  Peter  Williamson,  copper  medal 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  election  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  Grand  Master,  Nov.  24,  1790,  gold  Ma- 
sonic medal  (circle),  silver  set  of  lodge  jewels  and 
the  working  tools  of  a  Master  Mason's  Lodge,  biog- 
raphy of  Brother  Stephen  Girard,  newspapers  of  the 
day,  resolutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  relation  to 
the  new  Temple,  the  list  of  the  building  committee, 
and  the  list  of  lodges  and  grand  ofllcers. 

The  architect  was  James  H.  Windrim,  and  the  build- 
ing committee  was  the  same  as  the  purchase  committee 
already  named,  with  the  addition  of  the  election  ofllcers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  trustees  of  the  building  fund, 
who  had  charge  of  the  finances,  were  Past  Masters 
James  Page  and  John  Thomson,  Joseph  N.  Piersol, 
Peter  A.  Keyser,  and  Francis  Blackburne.  Under 
the  wise  and  skillful  management  of  these  brethren, 
who  earned  for  the  Grand  Lodge  $35,544.84  in  the 
shape  of  interest,  all  the  money  required  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  great  work  was  secured  just  as  it  was 
needed.  During  the  Masonic  year  1868  the  amount 
spent  on  the  structure  was  $209,344.77 ;  in  1869,  $190,- 
000;  in  1870,  $189,367.19;  in  1872,  $335,722.19,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  total  in  1873.    The  entire  receipts 
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of  the  buildiDg  fuocl  were  aa  followa :  From  aurpliu 
fund  of  Omod  Lodge,  tl44,686.24;  from  Uasonic 
loans,  tl,8S5,42fi ;  from  intoreat  on  loans,  $afi,&44.84 ; 
from  old  material,  91,256.74;  atotal  of  11,666,912.82. 
The  paymentfl  were  for  the  lot,  $156,793.16;  for  the 
building,  11,890,018.14;  intereat  to  Grand  Treasurer, 
99061.45;  brokerage,  93750.00;  expenaee  of  trust, 
9170.79;  ft  total  of  91,669,793.54,  which,  u  deducted 
torn  the  receipts,  left  a  eurplua  of  97119.28.  John 
Bolt  waa  auperintendent  of  the  building  till  Not.  8, 
1871,  when  he  waa  succeeded  by  Allen 
Bard,  who  carried  it  on  to  completion. 

This  Temple  waa  dedicated  Sept.  26, 
1878,  by  Qrftnd  Master  Samuel  C.  Per- 
kins. Beside  the  Grand  Lodgeof  Penn- 
sylTsnia  there  were  represented  in  the 
procession  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Hossachusetts,  Mia- 
aiiaippi.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
conain,  Ireland,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Canada.  One  bundrMl  and  flfty- 
Mght  subordinate  lodges  made  up  the 
twen^-eightdiTisiona  of  which  the  pro- 
cession was  composed,  George  W.  Wood 
being  Grand  Marshal.  Over  twenty 
tbonsand  Masons  were  in  line,  and 
made  a  meet  noble  and  impressive  dis- 
play. Moving  at  8.30  in  the  morning 
&om  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets  up  to 
Columbia  Avenue,  and  coantermarch- 
iog  to  Arch  Street,  the  procession  was 
four  hours  and  a  quarter  in  reaching  the 
Temple.  The  people  who  viewed  the 
imposing  spectacle  could  be  numbered 
byhundreds  of  thousands,  and  Masonic 
decorations  were  everywhere  visible. 
The  formal  dedication  ceremonies  were 
proceeded  with  at  the  Temple,  and  the 
oration  was  delivered  by  Past  Grand 
Master  Robert  A.  Lamberton.  In  the 
evening  a  banquet  was  given,  and  a 
"  Table  Lodge"  waa  held.  On  Septem- 
ber 29th  the  Grand  Chapter  Hall  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Masons  was  consecrated, 
addressee  being  made  by  Grand  High 
Priest  Charles  E.  Meyer  and  Acting 
Grand  King  Andrew  Robeno,  Jr.  The  next  day  the 
Knigbia  Templar  consecrated  their  Asylum  in  the 
Temple  witii  the  meet  brilliant  pageant  ever  seen  in 
Philadelphia.  Twenty-«ix  Orand  Commanderiea  and 
subordinate  Commanderies  were  in  the  public  parade, 
of  which  Charles  H.  Kingston  waa  Division  Com- 
mander. The  orator  of  the  day  was  the  Right  Emi- 
nent Grand  Commander  Sir  Grant  Weidmao. 

Much  haa  been  written  of  the  dimensions  and  beauty 


of  this  Temple.  The  four  fronts — on  Broad,  Cuth- 
bert,  Juniper,  and  Filbert  Streets — are  perfect  speci- 
mens of  Norman  architecture,  unlike  anything  else  in 
the  city.  Granite  of  a  grayish  white  color  is  the  mate* 
rial  of  the  exterior.  The  grand  tower  at  the  sontheast- 
em  angle  has  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  LikeSolomon'sTempleof  old,  thisone  haa  three 
gates,  of  which  the  western,  on  Broad  Street,  is  the 
grand  entrance.  The  important  divisions  are  the 
apartments  of  the  grand  ofBcera,  the  Library,  Ori- 
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ental  Ball,  the  Banquet  Hall,  Corinthian  Hall,  Re- 
naissance Hall,  the  Ionic  Hall,  Egyptian  Hall,  the 
Norman  Hall,  and  the  Gkithic  Hall,  the  name  of  each 
of  which  suggests  the  style  of  its  construction  and 
decoration.  They  are  all  spacious  and  stately  inte- 
riors, ornamented  with  chaste  and  truthful  art  Since 
the  ceremonies  of  dedication- week,  the  Maaons  of 
Philadelphia  have  but  had  to  review  a  career  of 
progress,  upon  which  there  has  not  been  a  serious 
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drawback.  The  fraternity  is  now  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years  old  in  this  jurisdiction,  and  in  1886 
will  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  Qrand  Lodge.^ 

Colored  Masons, — The  introduction  of  Masonry 
into  Philadelphia  among  the  colored  people  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  authority  conferred  by 
the  African  Grand  Lodge  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
on  Sept.  20, 1798,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Second 
African  Lodge,  No.  459.  There  were  eleven  peti- 
tioners for  the  charter,  among  whom  were  William 
Harding,  James  Fosten,  and  Peter  Richmond,  who 
asserted  in  their  memorial  that  they  were  Ancient 
York  Masons,  and  others  averred  that  they  were  made 
Masons  in  the  Gk>lden  Age  Lodge,  No.  222,  of  the  city 
of  London'.  It  is  not  known  where  the  meetings  of 
the  African  Lodge,  No.  459,  were  first  held.  The  books 
and  papers  of  the  organization  have  been  scattered, 
and  very  much  rests  upon  tradition.  In  the  Aurora 
of  Dec.  21, 1808,  appears  a  notice  that  on  the  suc- 
ceeding St.  John's  day  the  African  Lodge,  No.  459, 
would  proceed  from  the  lodge-room.  No.  155  Lom- 
bard Street,  to  St.  Thomas'  Church  to  hear  a  sermon, 
after  which  a  collection  would  be  taken  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  No.  155  Lombard  Street  was 
tbetween  Fifth  and  Sixth,  on  the  north  side.  After 
some  years  of  prosperity  the  African  Lodge  found 
itself  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  financial  condition 
to  undertake  the  building  of  a  hall  for  itself.  On 
Oct.  25, 1814,  it  laid  the  corner-stone  of  such  a  hall 
oir Eleventh  Street,  next  door  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  Barley  Street,  which  was  dedicated  in  June,  1818. 
In  1798  there  was  also  constituted  in  Philadelphia 
African  Lodge,  No.  544,  the  originators  of  which 
were  colored  seamen,  who  obtained  a  charter  from  a 
Grand  Lodge  in  Germany.  No  459  had  no  authority 
beyond  the  Master  Masons'  degree,  while  No.  544 
could  work  Royal  Arch  and  higher  degrees,  and 
could  create  new  lodges.  It  gave  a  warrant  to  still 
another  lodge  of  colored  Masons.    The  conflicting 


1  MMonic  Templarlsm  wm  Mtabliahed  iu  PanntjrlTanU  by  Bncamp- 
meot  No.  1,  of  PhltadalpfaU,  In  1703,  and  between  that  date  and  1797 
Encanipmenti  Na  2,  of  Philadelphia,  No.  3,  of  Harrieburg,  and  No.  4,  of 
Oarllsla,  were  formed.  Theee  commanderles  came  together  in  1707,  and 
on  the  12th  of  Hay  eetablished  a  Qrand  Encampment  forPenneyWanla, 
being  the  fint  encampment  of  Knighti  Templar  In  the  United  Statea. 
This  branch  of  the  Maaonlo  order  continued  Its  meetings  without  at- 
tracting any  public  attention.  The  Grand  Lodge  recognised  It  in  the  new 
hall  on  Gheetnut  Street  by  appropriating  the  room  of  the  Boyal  Arch 
Chapter  for  the  meetings  of  the  Templars.  The  work  of  the  encamp- 
ments was  derired  from  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  rituals.  In  1812 
Oommanderiee  Nos.  1  and  2,  being  weak  in  numbers,  reaoWed  to  con- 
solidate, and  were  recognised  as  No.  1. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1819,  the  Host  Eminent  Sir  William  HcOorkle, 
General  Grand  Haster  of  the  Pennsylrania  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templar  and  the  appendant  orders,  issued  a  charter  by  which  he  created 
Sir  Knights  Stephen  P.  Barbler  Grand  Haster,  John  W.  Kelly  General- 
issimo, and  John  D.  Ferguson  Okptaln  General  of  an  encampment  of 
Knights  Templar,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  be 
known  as  St.  John's  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar,  No.  4.  After 
that  period  there  were  difflonltles  in  the  order  as  to  Jurisdiction,  and 
Noa.  1,  2,  and  3  went  out  of  existence,  and  in  1824  St.  John's,  No.  4,  was 
the  only  commandery  In  Pennsylvania. 


claims  of  these  rival  organizations  were  injurious  to 
hoth,  and  good  sense  prevailing  among  the  members, 
they  finally  concluded  to  come  together  and  form  one 
body.  There  were  now  three  lodges,  it  was  claimed, 
and  sufficient  to  constitute  a  Grand  Lodge, — ^namely, 
Second  African,  No.  459,  African,  No.  544,  and  the 
lodge  created  by  the  latter.  This  union  was  effected 
in  1815,  and  the  lodges  took  the  title  of  the  First 
Independent  African  Grand  Lodge  of  North  America. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Bev.  Absalom 
Jones,  B.  W.  G.  M. ;  Peter  Bichmond,  Dep.  G.  M. ; 
Alexander  Logan,  Sen.  G.  W. ;  Matthew  Black,  Jun. 
G.  W. ;  William  Coleman,  G.  Sec. ;  Anthony  Kane, 
G.  Treas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1816,  the  minutes  show  that  there  were  four 
lodges  represented.  Among  these  were  the  Second 
African  (Prince  Hall  Lodge),  No.  1 ;  the  African  (Ger- 
man), No.  2;  Phoenix,  No.  8;  and  Union,  No.  4; 
which  were  constituted  on  the  31st  of  January,  1816. 
A  warrant  was  granted  Nov.  25,  1817,  to  constitute 
Harmony  Lodge,  No.  5. 

In  July,  1818,  a  trouble  arose  in  the  order  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures.  Sixteen 
signers  gave  notice  that,  as  members  of  the  African 
Grand  Lodge,  they  declared  themselves  ''  dissenting 
from  and  independent  of  that  body."  The  Grand 
Lodge  expelled  them,  charging  them  with  "  endeav- 
oring to  split  and  destroy  this  society  and  its  har- 
mony." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1819,  the  warrant  of  Union 
Lodge,  No.  4,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Benjamin 
F.  Chase,  was  ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  while  the  lodge  was  ordered  to  be  expelled  for 
ninety  years,  nine  months,  nine  weeks,  and  nine 
dajrs.  These  expulsions  led  to  the  formation  of  an 
opposition  to  the  Independent  African  Grand  Lodge 
— which  was  composed  of  Union  Lodge  and  other 
organizations  made  up  at  the  beginning  from  the 
members  expelled — in  July,  1818,  which  was  known 
as  the  Hiram  Grand  Lodge.  They  established  them- 
selves in  Seventh  Street,  below  Lombard,  west  side, 
and  were  in  operation  there  for  many  years. 

In  1825  some  members  of  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  5, 
were  also  expelled  by  the  Independent  African  Grand 
Lodge.  They  continued  to  hold  meetings  and  engage 
in  the  work  without  giving  any  attention  to  the  action 
which  was  taken  against  them,  and  claimed,  in  after- 
years,  to  have  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ohio,  meeting  at  Chillicothe. 

The  following  were  Grand  Masters  of  the  First  In- 
dependent Grand  Lodge  of  North  America  between 
the  time  of  its  institution,  in  1815,  and  1825 :  Bev. 
Absalom  Jones,  1815-16 ;  Peter  Bichmond,  1816-20 ; 
Freeman  Lattimore,  1820-21 ;  Peter  Bichmond,  1821 
-25 ;  Bichard  Parker,  1825-26. 

Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  that  have  been 
alluded  to,  the  colored  Masons  of  Philadelphia  have 
increased  in  numbers  and  influence  until  they  now 
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fiffm  an  importMit  el  e  meat  of  the  commuiiity. 
Among  them  are  msiij  of  the  colored  citiuns  of  the 
8nt  standing. 

Odd-Fellowahip.' — The  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Felloin  U  a  beneftdal,  benevolent,  and  charitable 
organitation,  an  ofbhoot  of  the  Hancheeter  Unitj  of 
Odd-Felloi*B,  in  England.  The  paynient  of  weekljr 
and  fdneral  beneflte  to  its  members  is  one  of  its  pre- 
dominant and  peculiar  characteristics,  and  its  past 
record  shows  that  it  has  been  second  to  none  in  ita 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  and  dis- 
tressed, not  only  of  its  onn  membership,  but  to  those 
entitled  to  public  sympathy  and  aasiataDce  whenever 
unfbreeeen  calamities  demand  it. 

It  was  not  nnnenal  with  the  early  Odd-Fellows  to 
profess  an  origin  of  great  antiquity;  but  nothing  is 
known  of  it  beyond  the  esistence  of  a  few  scattered 
self-conntitnted  convivial  clubs  in  London  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  districts  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Odd- Pel  lows,— at  the  lalt«r 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  sort  of  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  taverns  of  that  day, — extending  inci- 
dental relief  to  their  fellows  very  much  after  the  plan 
of  the  8axoD  guilds,  but  without  any  recognized  head 
or  syst«m,  and  apparently  without  a  thought  of  per- 
petuating its  existence  by  properly  adjusted  dues  and 
benefits,  that  would  secure  to  any  or  alt  of  its 
members  the  needed  relief  as  a  right,  until  1813, 
when,  under  the  leadership  of  an  intelligent  marble 
mason,  by  the  name  of  Bolton,  in  Uanchester,  some 
of  these  scattered  and  self- instituted  lodges  were 
formed  into  a  united  and  fraternal  brotherhood, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Manchester  Unity  of  Inde- 
pendent Odd-Fellowa,"  which  has  continued  to  grow 
and  increase  with  the  population  and  iudustries  of 
that  country,  and  is  at  this  day  among  the  largest 
and  most  useful  of  the  friendly  aid  societies  of  Eng- 
land, with  over  half  a  million  of  members,  enjoying 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  government  and 
people  of  that  country.  The  institution,  therefore, 
as  we  know  it,  is  of  modern  time,  grown  in  our 
midst  and  fashioned  by  our  hands,  and  however  at- 
tractive the  origin  of  antiquity  may  be,  we. put  forth 
no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

The  order  was  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
in  1819,  by  Thomas  Wildey,  of  Baltimore,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  it  in  London  before  he  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  the  first  lodge  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  (Pennsylvania,  No.  I)  was  organized 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  house  or  hotel  of 
John  Upton,  then  No.  66  Dock  Btreet,  west  of  Becond 
Street,  Dec.  26,  182],  with  John  Pearce  as  the  Noble 
Qrand  or  presiding  officer,  John  Upton  as  treasurer, 
and  two  others,  James  Day  and  Samuel  Croucber,  all 
that  could  be  found  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  and 
James  B.  Robinson,  who  came  over  from  New  York 


City  (afterward  the  flrat  Onuid  Hiut«r  of  the  SUte  of 
New  York]  to  make  np  the  requisite  number  to  iosti- 
tute  the  lodge. 

They  were  all  Englishmen,  joining  together  to  re> 
vire  and  introduce  into  this  country  the  social  and 
convivial  assembliee  of  the  respectable  middle  classes 
of  the  English  people,  as  they  had  seen  and  known 
them  in  London  and  Manchester. 


UPTOK-B  HOTEL,  DOCK  STREET,  ISll. 

There  had  been  previous  to  this,  and  there  were  at 
this  time,  lodges  in  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton, all  of  them  self-instituted,  as  this  one  was, 
having  no  official  head  or  connection  with  each  other 
until  Thomas  Wildey,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  order  in  Baltimore,  and  subsequently 
obtained  a  charter  from  one  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
Lodges  in  England,  took  steps,  in  June,  1823,  to  unite 
these  self- instituted  lodges  under  one  head,  in  which 
they  mutually  agreed  to  recognize  the  Maryland  or- 
ganization and  the  Orand  Lodge  of  Maryland  as  the 
head  of  the  order  on  this  continent,  which  was  there- 
after to  be  composed  of  representatives  chosen  annu- 
ally from  these  and  subsequent  Orand  Lodges  as  the 
order  should  extend  to  other  States,  each  of  these 
States  accepting  from  the  Maryland  ot^anization  a 
Grand  Lodge  charter,  which  gave  them  the  ezcluaiTe 
authority  to  institute  subordinate  or  working  lodges 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  Slates.  The  Orand 
Lodgeof  the  United  States,  or  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge, 
reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  to  introduce  the 
order  into  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  this  general 
plan  of  organization  has  been  maintained  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  until  the  order  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  every  Stale  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
Canada,  the  British  provinces,  Australia,  Germanic 
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Europe,  Mexico,  South  America,  Netherlands,  Swit- 
zerland, Denmark,  the  Sandwich  uid  West  India 
lilands. 

Penntylvania  I^odge,  No,  1,  considering  ita  noveltf 
in  this  country,  was  a  success  both  in  the  numben 
and  character  of  the  memberg  that  were  attracted  to 
it.     Its  financial  ayHtem,  if  it  had  any,  was  at  first  a 
crude  one.    Belief  by  voluntary  cootributiouH,  as  the 
occasions  required,  for  a  while  answered  all  practical 
purposes,  but  when  the  alluring  features  of  the  origi- 
nal founders  became  distasteful  to  our  people  a  prop- 
erly-digested system  of  dues  and  benefits  became  neces- 
tary,  and  was  adopted,  which  has  steadily  improved 
ever  since,  and,  though  not  so  perfect  as  it  might  be, 
is  enabling  the  lodges  and  encampments  to  live  up  to 
their  promises  to  a  d^;ree  that  inspires  the  members 
with    an  abiding    confi- 
dence   in    the    perform- 
ance of  their  eogagementa 
whenever    sickness    and 
misfortune  befall  them. 

The  increase  in  num- 
bers of  the  Odd-Fellows 
soon  overrun  Upton'a  ac- 
commodations, and  they 
were  compelled  to  seek 
other  quarten.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1823  they 
removed  to  No.  14  Broad 
Street,  above  Arch,  where 
they  remained  until  the 
early  part  of  1826,  when 
they  again  removed,  to 
the  northwest  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  The  English  in- 
fluence and  customs  here 
lost  their  force,  and  the 
convivial  practices  which 
had  cbaract«rized  the 
lodge- meetings  were  for- 
ever abandoned.  Sam- 
uel Pryor,  who  was  by 

'  birth  and  education  a  Quaker,  became  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  of 
easy  and  affable  manner,  and  good  address,  popular 
and  highly  esteemed  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  well 
as  in  the  community.  He  and  his  co-laborers  de- 
voted their  beet  efibrts  to  Americaaise  this  ephem- 
eral scheme  of  Anglo-Saxou  social  good-fellowship 
into  an  organized  plan  of  perpetual  blessing  to  mil- 
lions of  the  human  family.  The  change  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  order,  and  it  continued  to  in- 
crease and  extend  under  the  new  system  of  things  to 
the  upper  and  outer  districts  of  Frankford  and  Ger- 
mantown,  and  to  the  distant  cities  of  Pottsville  and 
Pittsburgh.  Lodges  No.  2,  8, 4, 6,  6,  and  7,  the  latter 
to  work  in  the  German  language,  sprung  up  in  rapid 
succession.    There  was  a  necessity  for  better  accom- 


modations, which  was  recognited  ^y  the  Grand  Lodgv 
I  in  leasing  and  fitting  up  aeveral  commodious  rooma 
,  in  the  Adelphi  Building,  on  Fifth  Street,  below  WaJ- 
j  nut,  in  1830,  where  they  remained  until  September, 
j  1846,  when  they  removed  to  the  new  hall  on  Sixth 
,  Street,  below  EUce,  which  the  lodges  located  within 
,  the  old  city  limits  had  previously  united  in  building, 
I  at  a  cost  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.    By  the 
I  contributions  of  one  cent  per  week  per  member  of 
each  lodge  and  encampment  composing  the  associa- 
!  tion,  with  the  rents  received  during  the  payments  of 
.  these  contributions,  the  lodges  paid  for  the  buildinf; 
I  and  furniture  in  about  twelve  yeara.    The  order  still 
j  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  popular  fa;or, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  industries  and  population 
I  of  the  city  and  State,  until  out  of  the  forty-three 
places  of  meeUng  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred    and    forty-one 
lodges,  they   now   have 
fourteen  large  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  that  are 
owned  by  the  order  and 
clear   of  debt,    yielding 
handsome  returns    upon 
the  investments. 

In  looking  over  the 
early  records  of  the  or- 
der, we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  a  long  list  of  names 
of  those  who,  doubtless, 
foresaw  the  future  pos- 
sibilities for  good  that 
could  be  accomplished  by 
this  novel  organization,  if 
the  proper  direction  was 
given  to  it  in  the  ban- 
ning, and  to  whom  pos- 
terity are  much  indebted 
for  the  wonderful  suocess 
JOHM  UPTON.  and  prosperity  that  fol- 

lowed.    Few  of  them  sur- 
vive, but  they  have  left  names  behind  them  that  their 
descendants  and  contemporaries  should  be  proud  of. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  came  into  this  order  over 
fifty  years  ago  (1838),  and  found  them  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  benevolent  and  unselfish  work,  build- 
ing up  an  organization  designed  solely  to  benefit 
and  help  their  fellow-men  in  times  of  need.    They 
were  from   all  the  varied  puisuits  of  life,  earnest 
,  workers  in  whatever  their  hands  found  to  do.    In 
i  justice  to  their  memories,  the  names  of  a  few  of  them 
are  given  that  have  passed  from  works  to  rewards,  that 
it  may  be  an  incentive  to  those  that  survive  to  en- 
I  courage  every  good  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
and  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellowmen, 
'  however  humble  may  be  its  beginnings,  to  wit:  John 
■  Pearce,  Samuel  Pryor,  Samuel  H.  Perkin^  Jesse  E. 
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Burden,  John  H.  Campbell,  William  C.  Rndman, 
William  Wilkinson,  Dt.  William  J.  A.  Birkey,  Ezra 
T.  Garrett,  Howell  Hopkins,  Dr.  Anson  Jones  (after- 
ward president  of  the  republic  of  Texas),  William 
Skinner,  Charles  Oakford,  Marshall  Sprogall,  James 
Gh>odman,  Richard  G.  Laning,  Stephen  Child,  Samuel 
B.  Brick,  Joseph  S.  Brewster,  Jacob  Hubeli,  Peter 
Frits,  John  W.  Forney,  Horn  R.  Kneaas,  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Patterson,  John  G.  Potts,  John  McMichael  (&ther 
of  the  late  Morton  McMichael,  whose  statue  adorns 
our  beautiful  park),  and  many  others  of  like  worth 
and  reputation.  They  were  representative  men  of  the 
times,  twelve  of  them  afterwards  Grand  Masters  of  the 
State  and  three — Perkins,  Hopkins,  and  Kneass — 
Grand  Sires  of  the  United  States. 

The  wonderful  results  that  have  followed  the  hum- 
ble efforts  of  these  five  adopted  citizens  to  bring  their 
fellow-men  together,  regardless  of  their  country  or 
creed,  into  closer  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  each 
other  in  prosperity  or  affliction,  upon  a  platform  that 
the  whole  human  family  can  harmoniously  stand  upon, 
recognizing  God  as  the  Father  of  all  and  themselves  as 
a  fiimily  of  brethren,  which  the  last  report  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  exhibits,  attests  the  value  of  its  con- 
tinued existence.  From  a  single  lodge  |n  this  city, 
sixty  years  ago,  with  but  five  members,  meeting  in  the 
upper  room  of  a  hotel,  we  have  now  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  lodges,  with  over  thirty  thousand  members, 
owning  fourteen  substantial  halls  for  their  accommo- 
dation, with  over  four  hundred  of  their  numbers  spe- 
cially and  constantly  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  and  caring  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  entitled  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the 
fraternity. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  the  principal 
officers  since  the  establishment  of  the  order  in  Phila- 
delphia : 


Tmf.  Grand  llmster. 
ins.  Aaron  Niobolf. 


18aL 
1826. 
1826. 
18ST. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
18S1. 
1882. 
1838. 
1834. 

IRSft. 
1888. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1810. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848. 
1844. 
1848. 
184S. 
1847. 


Thomas  SmalL 


«« 


B.  H.  Bartle. 
Samoel  Pryor. 
Wm.  H.  Mathena 
John  Q.  PutU. 
Iiaac  Brown. 
Auon  JoQM. 
Wm.  Sklnnar. 
Wm.  Jm.  a.  Birkajr. 
JoMph  Fontayna. 
Danial  Kannj. 
Samuel  H.  Parklnt. 
JoMph  8.  Brawitar. 
Jacob  Hnbali. 
HowoU  Hopkins. 
Horn  B.  Kbmm* 
John  W.  StokM. 
John  T.  Brown. 
Joseph  Browne. 
John  C.  Teagar. 
John  Perry. 
M.  B.  Leidj. 
Thomas  MoKssTar. 
Joseph  8.  Langer. 


Qrand  Secretary. 
W.  H.  Mathews. 
BeiOamin  Daffln. 

««  M 

W.  Bichardion. 
Samuel  Pryor. 
Thomas  Small. 

M  N 

Samuel  Pryor. 

M  U 

Thomss  Small. 

«l  M 

William  Skinner. 


a  M 

John  Bhoads. 
Joseph  8.  Brewster. 

M  «« 

M  M 

William  Curtis. 


Grand  Treasurer. 
Joseph  Bichardson. 


Aaron  Nichols. 
Imor  T.  WsaTer. 
Joseph  B.  HannaL 
Andrew  Andanon. 

U  M 

John  G.  Potts, 
Joseph  B.  Manuel. 


u 

•4 
M 
14 
M 
«• 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
«« 
M 
M 


John  G.  Potts. 

William  L.  Hobson. 

M 

« 

M 

« 

•t 

M 

U 

«< 

JohnOoalesL 

«t 

f 

u 

1* 

F.K. 

Morton. 

M 

t* 

M 

<t 

•• 

M 

»» 

•• 

U 

« 

Tsar.  Grand  Maslir.        Grand  Sseretary. 

Grand  Treasurer. 

1848.  Daniel  Baker. 

William  Curtis. 

F.K. 

Morton. 

1849.  Henry  8.  Patterson. 

u 

M 

u 

H 

1860.  George  8.  MoetIs. 

«t 

U 

M 

14 

1861.  William  H.  Witte. 

M 

•• 

U 

M 

1862.  Peter  Frits. 

U 

a 

M 

M 

1863.  Jas.  B.  Nicholson. 

M 

w 

M 

M 

1864.  Thomas  Helm. 

U 

M 

11 

M 

1866.  Okleb  B.  Wright. 

M 

U 

U 

m 

1868.  D.  Francis  Gondie. 

M 

u 

M.BJebardsMaekla. 

1867.  Bobt  A.  Lamberton. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1868.  Ellas  Wlldman. 

tl 

a 

11 

M 

1869.  Henry  Lambert. 

M 

M 

U 

M 

ISaa  John  A.  Simpson. 

U 

M 

M 

M 

1861.  Daniel  Washburn. 

U 

.« 

U 

M 

1862.  William  English. 

U 

U 

1. 

11 

1863.  I.  H.  MoCauley. 

M 

M 

It 

1< 

1864.  WUliamH.Trittiok. 

M 

<« 

t« 

M 

1866.  John  M.  Crosland. 

U 

U 

It 

t« 

1866.  George  Fling. 

M 

M 

t( 

M 

1867.  Bichard  Watson. 

M 

m* 

It 

M 

1868.  PeUr  B.  Long. 

M 

M 

l« 

M 

1860.  Saml.  F.  Gwlnnar. 

James 

B.  Nicholson. 

M 

M 

1870.  John  B.  Springer. 

M 

It 

M 

tt 

1871.  Alfred  Slack. 

«« 

i( 

W 

M 

1872.  Jacob  M.  OampbalL 

M 

i« 

« 

It 

1878.  William  Stedman. 

M 

M 

u 

M 

1874.  laaae  A.  Sheppard. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1876.  John  LeTergood. 

M 

W 

M 

M 

1876.  George  F.  Borle. 

W 

«< 

11 

t« 

1877.  8.  B.  Boyer. 

M 

»• 

t« 

tt 

1878.  Samuel  Haworth. 

M 

11 

M 

tt 

1879.  John  A.  Myler. 

M 

U 

It 

t« 

1880.  Alfred  B.  Potter. 

M 

U 

M 

M 

1881.  -Bobt  B.  Wright,  Jr. 

M 

M 

11 

14 

1882.  Francis  M.  Baa. 

M 

M 

tl 

U 

1883.  Charies  N.  Hickok. 

M 

H 

11 

tl 

The  following  figures  from  the  last  official  report 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  show  the  out- 
growth of  the  establishment  of  the  first  lodge  in 
PhiladelphiSy  and  also  bear  witness  of  the  growth, 
vitality,  and  appreciation  of  its  purposes  by  the 
people  throughout  the  State : 

Snbordinata  lodgss. 896 

Hemben. 80,389 

Brothers  relisTed. 11,366 

Widowed  familiee  relieTed. 9i6 

Paid  for  the  relief  of  brothers 1277,620.31 

**       **       burying  the  deed b6,7(i6.67 

"       **       relief  of  widowed  families............       7,790.69 

**       **       education  of  orphans 460.46 


Total  relief  during  the  year $371,667.92 

And  as  showing  that  the  people  of  this  city  and 
State  are  not  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
of  this  organization,  these  statistics  from  the  last  report 
of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  are  appended : 

BBTUBNS  FOB  TBB  TBAB  1882. 

SoTeretgn  Grand  Lodca. 1 

Independent  Gimnd  Lodges  (German  Empire  and 

Australasia) 8 

Grand  Ludges.. 60 

Grand  Encampments..... 41 

Subordinate  ludges «..  7^14 

Subordinate  encampments. 1,864 

Babekah  Degree  Lodgee> ..............m......... ......  996 

Lodge  Initlntions 47^*9 

Bncampment  Iniiiattons l«  ,044 

Lodge  memben.......................................... .........  498,997 

Bncampment  members. ....^ 86,110 

Belief  by  lodges $1,704,290.98 

Belief  by  encampments 16«,8U6.91 

Belief  by  Bebekah  Lodges....... 11,946.99 

Total  relief. 1,882,443.88 

Berenue  of  lodges 4,7ft6.7>  2.10 

BsTenue  of  encampmeots. 441,884.78 

BeTenne  of  Bebekah  Lodges 48,.i68.12 

Total  rsTenue 6,946,»M.00 
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THB  OBDSB  1*B0M  1830  TO  DRX  31,  188S. 

InttiatioBS  in  mbonliiiAto  lodg«........................  1,S73;368 

Memben  rellevad 1,044,480 

Wldowad  familiM  relltred 138,085 

Members  deceMed ^..« 101,451 

Total  relief. ^. S34,60O,968^ 

Total  recelpti. » 92,838,8S1JS 

The  Amerioan  Legion  of  Honor  is  a  secret  benevo- 
lent order,  which  was  established  at  Boston,  in  1879. 
It  embraces  a  membership  ranging  from  eighteen  to 
sixty-five  years,  and  pays  death  benefits  of  $500, 
$1000,  $2000,  $3000,  and  $4000.  Assessments  are 
graded  according  to  the  age  of  the  candidate  when 
becoming  a  member.  It  was  introduced  into  this  city 
in  1880  by  the  institution  of  Philadelphia  Council, 
No.  48.  There  are  now  seventy  councils  in  Philadel- 
phia, named  as  follows : 

Harmony,  No.  23 ;  Philadelphia,  No.  48 ;  Anthra- 
cite, No.  49;  Eureka,  No.  53 ;  Pennsylvania,  No.  57  ; 
•Quaker  City,  No.  58;  Germantown,  No.  63;  Key- 
stone, No.  75 ;  Washington,  No.  76 ;  Fidelity,  No.  94 ; 
Apollo,  No.  96 ;  Kensington,  No.  98 ;  Provident,  No. 
105 ;  Corinthian,  No.  107 ;  Excelsior,  No.  119 ;  Pro- 
gressive, No.  125;  Anchor,  No.  129;  Knickerbocker, 
No.  130 ;  Franklin,  No.  131 ;  West  Philadelphia,  No. 
132 ;  Empire,  No.  133 ;  Advance,  No.  155 ;  Mercan- 
tile, No.  200 ;  Lincoln,  No.  310 ;  Enterprise,  No.  331 ; 
Theodore  H.  E.  Qruel,  No.  335 ;  Sylvanla,  No.  339 ; 
Unity,  No.  479 ;  Phoenix,  No.  487 ;  Milton,  No.  488 ; 
Spring  Garden,  No.  551 ;  Columbia,  No.  621 ;  Invin- 
cible, No.  628;  Minerva,  No.  645;  Aggressive,  No. 
681;  Merchants',  No.  707 ;  Grand,  No.  740 ;  Security, 
No.  748;  Equity,  No.  759;  Royal  Oak,  No.  806; 
lownao.  No.  815;  Major,  No.  823 ;  Belmont,  No.  831 ; 
Boyal  Arch,  No.  845 ;  Mentor,  No.  907 ;  Bittenhouse, 
No.  927;  Diamond,  No.  928;  Live  Oak,  No.  964; 
William  Penn,  No.  981 ;  Hand-in-Hand,  No.  990 ;  St. 
John's,  No.  1030;  Norris,  No.  1040;  Welcome,  No. 
1062 ;  Oak,  No.  1082 ;  Eli  S.  Beery,  No.  1096 ;  Pros- 
perity, No.  1122;  Mutual,  No.  1173;  and  Schuyler, 
No.  1174.  Michael  Nisbit,  of  Philadelphia,  is  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Order  of  ElkB.—The  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  social  club  of 
actors  known  as  the  "  Jolly  Corks,"  and  was  origi- 
nally established  in  New  York  in  1868  by  members 
of  the  dramatic  profession,  who  modeled  it  after  the 
analogous  Order  of  Buffaloes  in  England.  At  the 
start  the  object  of  the  Elks  was  but  little  more  than 
the  cultivation  of  a  sociable  feeling  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  none  but  actors  or  persons  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  stage  were  admitted;  but  in 
about  six  months  the  benevolent  feature  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  restriction  on  the  membership  was 
removed.  The  second  lodge  instituted  was  Phila- 
delphia, No.  2,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  of  all.  It  was  established  in  1872,  and 
occupies  rooms  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  By  the  constitution  of  the  order 
only  one  lodge  is  permitted  to  exist  in  any  city. 


Philadelphia  Lodge  now  has  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members,  and  its  oflScers  are  as  follows:  Exalted 
Buler,  John  Christie  ;  Esteemed  Leading  Knight,  C. 
E.  Henney;  Esteemed  Lecturing  Knight,  Albert 
Armstrong ;  Secretary,  Lou  Frazer ;  Treasurer,  David 
B.  Hill. 

The  Artisaas'  Order  of  Mutual  Froteotion  is 
beneficiary  in  its  purposes.  Philadelphia  Assembly, 
No.  1,  was  organized  in  1873.  Six  other  assemblies 
have  since  been  instituted  in  this  city,  and  are  now 
in  existence.  They  are :  Keystone,  No.  2 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, No.  8 ;  Nonpareil,  No.  5 ;  Commonwealth,  No. 
9 ;  Fidelity,  No.  21 ;  and  John  A.  Duncan,  No.  28. 

The  Iron  Hall,  a  beneficiary  secret  order,  origi- 
nated at  Indianapolis  in  March,  1881,  and  on  the 
following  September  Ist,  Dr.  James  B.  Ward  insti- 
tuted Branch  No.  26,  with  seventeen  members,  which 
was  the  first  in  Philadelphia.  There  are,  in  1884, 
fifteen  branches  in  this  city,  having  an  aggregate 
membership  of  six  hundred  and  forty. 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Bole,  also  bene- 
ficiary, is  an  organization  which  was  introduced  into 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  7, 1881,  by  the  formation  of  Castle 
Penn,  No.  192,  which  is  still  the  only  one  in  the  city. 
It  nun^bers  thirty  members.  Throughout  the  country 
the  order  has  two  hundred  and  forty -seven  castles 
and  a  membership  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Oood-Fellows  is  nearly 
half  a  century  old  in  this  city,  Philadelphia  Lodge, 
No.  1,  having  been  organized  in  1840;  including  it, 
there  are  now  ten  lodges  in  Philadelphia.  The  other 
nine  are :  Pennsylvania,  No.  4 ;  American  Star,  No.  5 ; 
General  Washington,  No.  6 ;  Keystone,  No.  11 ;  Hu- 
mane, No.  14 ;  Mount  Vernon,  No.  17 ;  Washington, 
No.  20 ;  Welcome,  No.  40 ;  and  Penn  Township,  No. 
45.  There  are  also  two  encampments, — Philadelphia, 
No.  1,  and  Washington,  No.  8.  The  total  of  the 
membership  here  is  about  one  thousand. 

The  Knights  of  Honor,  a  secret  beneficial  organiza- 
tion, paying  a  death  benefit  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
collected  on  the  mutual  assessment  plan,  was  estab- 
lished at  Louisville  in  June,  1873,  and  now  has  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  lodges  and  a  membership  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  first  lodge  in 
Pennsylvania  was  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  1638, 
which  was  instituted  in  1876,  and  has  since,  been 
merged  into  another.  The  Philadelphia  lodges  in 
1884  are  as  follows : 

Nmne  and  Number.  Memben. 

Oolomliia,  No.  16.H9 229 

Triple  Teu,  No.  1792 98 

KMgle,  No.  1868 68 

Nonpareil,  No.  1890 56 

Olrert,  No.  1916 95 

St.  AlhRDt,  No.  1920 60 

Continental,  No.  2066... SS 

W«el  End,  No.  2073 76 

American  SUr,  No.  2136 36 

Oorintbian,  No.  2224. 36 

St.  Leger,  No.  2407 69 

West  Philadelphia,  No.  2439........^ 40 

Oonstantine,  No.  2448 46 

Theodore  Koehner,  No.  8502..... 78 

Mentor,  No  2573... 76 

OoTonant,  No.  2776 61 

fotai...........................  »......♦♦»....«...................»*  1*^ 
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Dr.  Jacob  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  is  present 
Grand  Director  of  the  State  of  the  Knights  of  Honor. 

The  Order  of  United  Friends  is  regularly  chai^ 
tered  under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  first  council  was  instituted  in  No- 
vember, 1881.  Philadelphia  Council,  No.  44,  was  the 
earliest  in  this  city,  having  been  organized  Sept.  29, 
1882.  On  April  25, 1888,  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed  by  sixteen  councils, 
most  of  which  were  situated  in  Philadelphia.  The 
existing  councils  in  this  city  are  ten  in  number,  viz. : 
Philadelphia,  No.  44 ;  Corona,  No.  50 ;  Pennsylvania, 
No.  52 ;  George  G.  Meade,  No.  54 ;  Orient,  No.  56 ; 
Hand-in-Hand,  No.  71 ;  Mercantile,  No.  84 ;  South- 
wark,  No.  105 ;  Keystone,  No.  108 ;  and  Quaker  City, 
No.  120.  Their  membership  sums  up  five  hundred 
and  fifty -five.  Dr.  Jacob  Roberts,  of  this  city,  is  Im- 
perial Councilor  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Royal  Aroanum  is  a  secret  benevolent  order 
which  pays  a  death  benefit  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
collected  from  members  in  proportion  to  age.  It 
arose  in  Boston  in  June,  1877,  and  was  introduced  in 
this  city  in  April,  1879,  when  Philadelphia  Council, 
No.  298,  was  instituted.  The  councils  and  their  mem- 
bership in  this  city  now  are : 

Name.  Hemben. 

PenniylTania ........~ 380 

Phlladvlpbia 260 

Weflt  PhiladalphU 66 

louie « « ~ 140 


Quaker  City 46 

Dupont 40 

latAgrlty 70 


Total. 


..  1080 


The  Home  Circle  is  a  secret  and  beneficiary  asso- 
ciation that  was  originated  in  Boston  in  1879.  Adel- 
phi  Council,  No.  88,  was  the  first  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  organized  in  December,  1881.  The  other 
councils  in  this  city  at  present  are:  Woodland, 
No.  41;  Fidelity,  No.  42;  Pennsylvania,  No.  61; 
Mizpah,  No.  62  ;  Olivet,  No.  69 ;  and  Southwestern. 
The.  membership  is  between  three  hundred  and  fifty 
and  four  hundred. 

The  Order  of  TJnited  American  Mechanics  was 
founded  at  meetings  held  July  8th  and  July  15, 1845, 
at  Jefferson  Temperance  Hall,  Philadelphia,  when 
an  organization,  styled  the  American  Mechanics' 
Union,  was  formed  for  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  workingmen,  and  the  providing  of  relief 
funds.  On  July  22d  this  society  took  the  name  of 
Experiment  Council,  No.  1,  of  the  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  of  the  United  States.  It  char- 
tered Enterprise  Council,  No.  2,  Sept.  2, 1845,  and 
Perseverance  Council,  No.  8,  Oct.  21, 1845.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  these  three  instituted  the 
State  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1858  the  order 
completed  its  fine  hall,  corner  Fourth  and  G^rge 
Streets,  at  a  cost  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
has  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  councils  in  the  State, 


including  forty-three  in  the  city.    The  following  are 
the  Philadelphia  councils: 

Name  and  Number.  Mamben. 

Sxpariment,  No.  1 41 

Enterprise,  No.  2 47 

Beeolation,  No.  4 17 

WashlngtoD,  No.  5 207 

PeDnqrlvaala,  No.  6 31 

UDited  Statea,  No.  7 13S 

KenilDgtOD,  No.9 312 

iDdependent,  No.  IC .* 146 

Liberty,  No.  11 «  179 

Hand-lD-Hand,  No.  14 103 

Fame,  No.  16 « 177 

Friendibip,  No.  16 , 26 

Bagle,  No.  19 ..-  80 

Haorua,No.22 - 109 

Blalof  Sun.  No.  24 60 

Xlm  free,  No.  26 86 

Nortbera  Liberty,  No.  28 132 

Decatur,  No.  36 162 

Spring  Garden,  No.  38 «. 118 

SdeDce,  No.  89 44 

Reliance,  No.  40 - -. 102 

Pbtladelpbla,  No.  43 26 

Mount  Vernon,  So.  44 108 

Badlant  SUr,  No.  46 186 

Eellef,  No.  47 76 

SebnylklU,  No.  56 49 

ImproTement,  No.  68 ~ •  61 

Aramingo,  No.  78 117 

Hattbew  Patton,  No.  79 4S 

Aabland,  No.  81 66 

Sonthwark,  No.  83 m -  89 

Lincoln,  No.  99 128 

ProgrenlTe,  No.  109 47 

Weetern,  No.  Ill -  60 

General  Marlon,No.  117 77 

United,  No.  175 26 

Hiawatha,  No.  196 42 

Purity,  No.  209 117 

Humane,  No.  234 84 

Greble,  No.  103 118 

Henry  day.  No.  107. «.. 47 


Total. 


8091 


The  Patriotic  Sons  of  America  is  an  order  that, 
under  the  title  of  Junior  Sons  of  America,  originated 
in  Philadelphia  in  1847,  the  membership  being  exclu- 
sively of  young  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
It  was  suspended  during  the  civil  war  because  of  the 
general  enlistment  of  its  members,  but  was  reor- 
ganized in  1866  under  the  new  name  as  above.  Its 
main  purpose  is  the  cultivation  of  patriotism.  Mem- 
bers must  be  over  seventeen  years  old,  must  favor  free 
education,  and  oppose  the  union  of  church  and  state 
and  foreign  encroachment  in  America.  It  also  pro- 
vides death  benefits  running  from  five  hundred  dollars 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  State  Camp  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chartered  in  1868,  is  located  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  is  also  the  National  Camp,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1872.  There  are  three  degrees  in  the 
order, — the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue.  The  subor- 
dinate organizations  of  the  red  are  called  camps; 
of  the  white,  councils ;  and  of  the  blue,  comman- 
deries.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  of  these 
divisions  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  membership  of  over 
fifteen  thousand.  They  have  a  monthly  publication 
of  twenty-four  pages,  called  the  Camp  New».  In  Phila- 
delphia there  are  sixteen  camps  and  one  commandery. 
The  superior  officers  in  1884  are  as  subjoined : 

Qffimen  of  the  NalUmdl  OMip.— National  Prealdent,  BIcbard  Peteraon, 
Broad  and  Noble  Street!,  Pblladelpbia,  Pa.;  National  Vice-President, 
George  P.  Smltb,  42  Oorbitt  Street,  DenTor,  Col. ;  National  H.  of  F.  and 
O.,  Hewitt  T.  Bllla,  Oonnertrllla,  Fayatte  Oo.,  Ind.;  National  Secretary 
Henry  J.  Stager,  624  Nortb  Sixtb  Street,  Pblladelpbia,  Pa. ;  Natloaal 
Treasurer,  Arthur  8.  Welcb,  41  Leonard  Street,  New  Haren,  Oonn.^ 
National  Inspector,  L  A.  Heald,  111  Fint  Street,  San  Frandsoo,  OU. 
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8laU  Ctamp  qf  Pemuglvamia.  (Headquurten  in  Bona  of  Amsricft 
Bulldlofc,  North  Sixth  Street,  aboTe  Spring  6ntton«  Phllad«1phU).— 
State  Pneldent,  J.  H.  Hoffer,  Lebanon,  Letanon  Go. ;  State  Yioe-Preii- 
deot,  J.  B.  Reed,  Mount  Gannel ;  State  M.  of  F.  and  C,  J.  I.  HoIIenbeck, 
Audenreid,  Garbon  Go.;  State  Treaanrsr,  I.  S.  Smith, 'l45  North  Foarth 
Street,  Beading;  State  Secretary,  William  Weand.  624  North  Sixth 
Street,  Philadelphia ;  State  Gommander,  John  Wallower,  Jr.,  Harrlaborg. 

The  Great  Senate  of  Sparta  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  December,  1879.  The 
first  Venerable  High  Priest  was  Rev.  Charles  Logan, 
and  the  first  Great  Regent  was  John  B.  Moffatt.  The 
present  ofBcers  are :  Venerable  High  Priest,  William 
B.  Kinsey;  Regent,  J.  Palmer  Chesebroagh;  King, 
George  R.  Wilkinson ;  and  Captain  of  the  Guards, 
J.  R.  Welsh.  There  are  eighteen  subordinate  senates 
in  Philadelphia,  which  have  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
dred members.  Membership  is  limited  to  persons 
residing  within  one  hundred  miles  of  this  city,  and 
no  senates  can  be  established  beyond  those  bounds. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  was  instituted  in  New 
York,  Sept  29, 1842,  to  give  discipline,  permanency, 
and  united  efibrt  to  the  temperance  movement  Its 
classifications  are  the  subordinate  divisions,  the  Grand 
Divisions  of  States  or  Territories,  and  a  National 
Division,  the  latter  the  supreme  power  of  the  order, 
which  is  a  secret  one.  Philadelphia  Division,  No.  1, 
instituted  April  7,  1843,  was  the  first  in  this  city  or 
State.  Within  the  next  year  it  was  followed  by  Wash- 
ington Division,  No.  2 ;  Hope  Division,  No.  3,  and 
Pennsylvania  Division,  No.  4 ;  representatives  from 
the  four  forming  the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Division, 
April  26, 1844.  In  1847  there  were  in  Pennsylvania 
267  divisions  and  23,440  members,  including  70 
divisions  and  9180  members  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1849  the  number  in  the  State  had  increased  to  285 
divisions  with  27,241  members.  The  receipts  in  this 
State  for  that  year  were  $87,769,  of  which  $43,727  was 
Bpent  in  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  members.  The 
National  Division  of  North  America  was  organized 
June  17, 1844,  and  in  1847,  when  it  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, it  had  under  its  jurisdiction  22  Grand  Divisions, 
1300  subordinate  divisions,  and  about  100,000  mem- 
bers. From  1849  to  1859,  inclusive,  it  initiated  756,- 
487  members,  and  received  in  fees  and  dues  $5,084,- 
477.  The  order  of  the  Temple  of  Honor  and  Tem- 
perance, the  order  of  Good  Templars,  the  Rechabites, 
the  Sons  of  Jonadab,  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Samaria  have  grown  out  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
which  was  the  pioneer  of  all  secret  organizations  in 
opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  liquor-drinking. 
By  a  tax  of  two  cents  per  quarter  upon  each  member 
in  the  State,  the  Grand  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
raised  its  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,^ the 
ice-water  fountain  that  stood  at  the  junction  of  Foun- 
tain and  Belmont  Avenues,  and  furnished,  free  of 
charge,  refireshment  to  more  than  a  million  visitors. 
At  the  close  of  the  Centennial,  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance removed  the  fountain  to  Independence  Square, 
where  they  supply  it  with  ice  at  their  own  cost  from 
June  to  October  every  year.  They  contemplate  erect- 


ing another  free  ice-water  fountain  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Public  Buildings  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 
In  this  year  (1884)  there  are  fifty-five  divisions  of  the 
order  in  Philadelphia,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  five 
thousand  members. 

The  office  of  the  Grand  Division  is  at  No.  118  South 
Seventh  Street  The  officers  for  1884  are  Rev.  John 
Peacock,  G.  W.  P. ;  William  Davis,  G.  W.  A. ;  John 
C.  Maguigan,  G.  Scribe ;  Alfred  Miller,  G.  Treas. ;  Rev. 
Wesley  C.  Best,  G.  Chap. ;  William  McCaughn,  G. 
C. ;  George  Giles,  G.  Sent. 

SUBORDINATE  DIVISIONS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


Name  and  Number. 


Members. 


WaahiDgton,  No.  2 1U2 

Proapect,  No.  4.......... 86 

Franklin,  No.  6 94 

Taoony,  No.  7 104 

Morrta  City,  No.  11 - 43 

Union,  No.  12 68 

Keystone,  No.  16 31 

Friendship,  No.  19 127 

Hleropbant,  No.  21 78 

Arcadia,  No.  23 101 

AggreaslTe,  No.  27 ~..~  18 

Pastorins,  No.  28 SO 

Welcome,  No.  29 >  476 

Harmony,  No.  30 » 34 

ProgrenlTe,  No  34 494 

Ftradonla,  No.  36 ., .......  66 

Quaker  City,  No.  39 166 

Federal,  No.  40 61 

Gimy*s  Ferry.  No.4:J 79 

Silver  Leaf,  No.  47 26 

Dashaway,  No.  48 27 

Silver  Spring.  No.  60... 45 

Hanaynnk,  No.  64 49 

Frankford,  No.  66 116 

Star  of  Promise,  No.  68.. 166 

Industrial,  No.  62. ~ 68 

Oarfleld,  No.  63 ^ 31 

Star  of  Bethlehem.  No.  66 39 

Morning  Star.  No,  66 -  121 

Bailroad,  No.69 30 

Helping  Hand.  No.  70. 127 

Bescue.  No.  76 89 

Bush  Hill,  No.  7« 117 

Fox  Chase,  No.  99 « 37 

Americus.  No.  101 78 

Howard,  No.  104 63 

Sontbwestern,  No.  114 69 

Rebecca,  No.  116 124 

Belview,  No.  118 26 

Oakdale,  No.  120. 198 

Diligent,  No.  122 291 

Holmesburg,  No.  123 76 

Onward,  No.  130 ^ HI 

Bnstleton,  No.  131 72 

Angora,  No.  168 « 106 

Nicetowo,  No.  171 76 

Olney.  No.  173 79 

Mllestown,  No.  176 31 

Excelsior,  No.  206 66 

Fidelity,  No.  211 44 

Seairity,  No.  273 47 

Falls  of  Schuylkill,  No.  298 23 

Naaarlte.  No.  306 28 

Great  Western,  No.  334 ^ 84 

Ark  of  Safety,  No.  385 66 


Total. 


6026 


The  Grand  Axmy  of  the  Republic^  is  a  secret  semi- 
military  order,  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
which  are  that  the  candidate  shall  hold  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  organized  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  associations  formed 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  care  for  comrades  in 
distress  or  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  serve  the 
government  in  any  emergency  wherein  it  might  be 
called  upon.    Its  aims  are  expressed  in  its  motto  of 


1  Oontrllratod  by  John  M.  Yudanlloa. 
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"  Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty."  Tlie  founder 
of  the  Grand  Army  was  Col.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  who 
established  the  first  poet  at  Decatur,  111.,  in  the  spring 
of  1866.  Posts  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  State,  and 
a  Department  Encampment  was  organized  July  12, 
1866.  The  order  spread  quickly  tf>  other  States,  and 
on  Nov.  20,  1866,  delegates  from  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia met  at  Indianapolis  and  formed  the  National  En- 
campment. Oen.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbnt,  of  Illinois, 
was  chosen  Commander-in-chief;  G^n.  James  B.  Mc- 
Kean,  of  New  York,  Senior  Vice-Commander-in- 
chief;  Gen.  Nathan  Kimball,  of  Indiana,  Junior 
Vice-Commander-in-chief;  and  Col.  B.  F.  Stephen- 
son, Adjutant  General. 

The  exact  date  of  the  formation  of  the  first  post  in 
the  Department  of  Pennsylvania  is  still  a  disputed 
question,  the  honor  being  claimed  by  Poets  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  19,  of  Philadelphia,  and  No.  8,  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
Philadelphia  the  organization  grew  out  of  the  Boys 
in  Blue,  who,  in  1866,  appointed  Col.  S.  B.  Wylie 
Mitchell,  Col.  Robert  B.  Beath,  and  Capt.  William  J. 
Mackey,  a  committee  to  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Wisconsin  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  a 
charter  for  a  post  in  this  city.  The  charter  was 
granted,  bearing  date  of  Oct.  29, 1866.  Col.  William 
McMichael  and  others,  also  of  Philadelphia,  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Commander-in-chief  for  a  charter,  which 
was  granted,  and  bore  date  Oct.  17,  1866.  On  the 
question  of  seniority  between  these  two  posts  being 
referred  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  he  decided  that 
Col.  McMichael's  post  should  be  No.  1,  and  Col. 
Mitchell's  post  No.  2. 

Being  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  post 
in  the  State,  and,  desiring  to  extend  the  organization, 
at  once  comrades  of  Post  2,  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  withdrew  for  the  purpose  of  forming  other 
p(ists,  and  charters  were  granted  by  Post  Commander 
Mitchell  to  the  following: 

November  7th,  Post  No.  2,  Third  Ward,  Philadel- 
phia, afterward  renumbered  5,  R.  B.  Beath,  Post  Com- 
mander ;  November  16th,  Post  No.  3,  Twenty-Second 
Ward,  Philadelphia,  afterward  renumbered  6,  Louis 
Wagner,  Post  Commander ;  November  19th,  Post  No. 
4,  Eighteenth  Ward,  Philadelphia,  afterward  renum- 
bered 7,  Jacob  M.  Davis,  Post  Commander ;  Novem- 
ber 20th,  Post  No.  5,  Fourteenth  Ward,  Philadelphia, 
afterward  renumbered  8,  Nicholas  Baggs,  Post  Com- 
mander. These  posts  are  all  in  vigorous  existence  at 
this  date.  Post  No.  6,  of  Camden,  was  also  formed 
by  Post  No.  2. 

The  charter  of  Post  No.  9,  at  Gettysburg,  was 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Illinois,  and  is  dated 
Nov.  24, 1866,  being  the  last  post  organized  by  author- 
ity from  other  States. 

Gen.  Louis  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania  by  Special    Orders    No.  1,  .Headquarters 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Springfield,  III,  Nov. 
22, 1866,  and  he  assumed  command  Nov.  27, 1866,  at 
once  issuing  circulars  and  forms  for  the  formation  of 
posts  throughout  the  State. 

By  General  Orders  No.  8,  Dec.  20, 1866,  he  called  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent 
department  oiganization,  which  met  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  16, 1867 ;  and,  in  his  report,  Commander  Wagner 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  posts  known 
to  exist  had  reported  to  him  as  required  in  general 
orders,  except  two  in  Pittsburgh. 

These  two  posts  were  represented  in  convention 
under  the  titles  of  Posts  No.  1  and  2  of  the  District 
of  Alleghany,  and  claimed  to  have  been  organized 
prior  to  any  others  in  the  State. 

It  was  claimed  that  Post  No.  1,  District  of  Alle- 
ghany, was  organized  in  September,  1866,  by  L.  Edwin 
Dudley,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  but 
the  records  on  file  place  the  date  of  organization  No- 
vember 8d,  and  that  of  Post  No.  2,  District  of  Alle- 
ghany, Nov.  5,  1866. 

These  posts  were  numbered  3  and  4  respectively. 

Post  No.  19,  of  Philadelphia,  also  claimed  to  be  No. 
1.  Gen.  A.  L.  Pearson,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, in  a  letter  to  the  post,  gives  the  date 
of  their  organization  as  Oct.  11, 1866,  when  Col.  Wor- 
rail  and  associates  were  initiated  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
the  minutes  of  the  post  show  that  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  80, 1866.  They  were 
represented  in  the  first  convention  as  from  the  Twen- 
tieth Ward,  Philadelphia,  and  are  classed  on  the  list 
of  posts  as  No.  17,  being  afterward  changed  to  No. 
19  by  the  introduction  of  Posts  Nos.  8  and  4,  not  given 
on  that  list. 

The  Grand  Army  was  organized  at  a  time  when 
party  spirit  ran  high,  and  when  many  ex-soldiers  and 
sailors  were  being  put  forward  for  official  positions  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  claims  upon  the  country. 
Many  of  the  men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  movements  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  1866 
and  1866  were  also  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the 
order. 

The  transition  from  the  '*  Boys  in  Blue"  to  the 
"  Grand  Army"  seems  so  easy  and  natural  that  the 
uninitiated  public  at  once  inferred  that  the  motives 
and  objects  were  the  same,  and  consequently  the 
members  were  subject  to  the  attacks  of  one  political 
party  because  of  supposed  affiliation  with  the  other, 
and  from  the  latter  met  with  as  determined  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  feared  that  the  Grand  Army, 
appealing  to  popular  sympathy  for  those  who  had 
served  their  country  in  the  field,  might  seriously  in- 
terfere with  their  disposition  of  the  offices  of  trust 
and  profit,  and  the  opposition  thus  made  could  not 
but  be  injurious  to  the  organization. 

In  1869  and  1870  there  was  a  virtual  reorganization 
of  the  order,  under  which  all  political  or  partisan 
action  in  any  form  is  prohibited  to  the  posts.  The 
fruits  of  this  wise  policy  are  now  shown  in  the  min- 
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gling  together  of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opin* 
ion,  working  together  in  the  cause  of  fraternity, 
charity,  and  loyalty. 

The  growth  of  the  order  in  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  seven  years  mainly.  The  Ck)m- 
manders  of  the  first  few  years  labored  zealously,  with 
but  little  immediate  apparent  result.  Since  1876  the 
progress  has  been  steady,  reaching,  in  1878,  at  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  C.  T.  Hull,  the  num- 
ber of  8339  comrades  and  126  posts.  During  the  year 
1879,  in  which  George  L.  Brown  was  Commander, 
there  were  gained  5004  comrades,  or  sixty  per  cent, 
thus  carrying  the  membership  far  beyond  the  10,000 
line,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  which  follow. 
Commander  Chill  W.  Hazzard  gained,  in  1880, 4218,  a 
percentage  of  nearly  thirty-two.  Comrade  John  Tay- 
lor, Commander  in  1881,  pushed  the  column  across 
the  20,000  line,  making  a  gain  of  3022  comrades,  again 
of  seventeen  per  cent  on  the  large  basis  upon  which 
he  started  out  During  1876-81,  Comrade  John  M. 
Vanderslice  was  Asssistant  Adjutant-General,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  work  of  organization  which 
characterized  these  years.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1882,  Comrade  John  M.  Vanderslice,  as  Commander, 
contributed  an  addition  of  4958  comrades,  a  percentage 
of  twenty-four.  Comrade  Thomas  J.  Stewart  was  first 
appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  by  Commander 
Vanderslice  in  1882.  During  the  year  1888,  Com- 
mander E.  S.  Osborne  pushed  the  membership  to  the 
80,000  line,  with  a  gain  of  5419,  or  twenty-one  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  posts 
and  the  membership  at  the  end  of  the  years  named : 

Tk_»_  No.  of   No.  of  Com- 

^•'•'  Poito.     radM. 

1876 79  4,516 

1876 88  4,668 

1877 106  6,607 

1878 126  8,339 

1879 160  13,343 

1880 200  17,561 

1881 233  20,583 

1882 305  25,686 

1883 408  30,966 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  posts  located  in 
Philadelphia : 

George  O.  Meade,  No.  1,  mufterad  Oct.  17, 1866. 

No.  2,  muAtered  Oct.  29, 1866. 

No.  6,  mnetered  Not.  7, 1866. 

Kills,  No.  6,  mnttered  Not.  16, 1866. 

Oapt.  W.  8.  Newhall,!  No.  7,  maetered  Not.  19, 1866. 

Col.  S.  D.  Baker,  No.  8,  mnttered  Not.  20, 1866. 

Lieut  Oreble,<  No.  10,  mustered  Dec«  1, 1866. 

Hetty  A.  Jones,*  No.  12,  mustered  Dec  13, 1866. 

U.  DHhIgren,  No.  14,  mustered  Oct.  2, 1876. 

No.  15,4  mustered  Jan.  20, 1877. 

Ool.  W.  L.  Curry ,ft  No.  18,  mustered  Dec.  19, 1866. 

Fred  Taylor,  No.  19,  mustered  Dec.  22, 1866. 

0.  Sunderland,*  No.  21,  mnstersd  Jan.  12, 1867. 

Admiral  Dupont,  No.  24,  mustered  April  27, 1676. 


John  W.  Jacluon,7  No.  27,  mustered  Jan.  31, 1867. 

"  The  OaTalry,"  No.  S5,  mustered  Oct.  16, 1879. 

Ool.  Gns.  W.  Town,*  No.  46,  mustered  June  17, 1874. 

Phil.  B.  ashoyler,*  No.  61,  mastered  AprU  1, 1867. 

Gen.  Phil.  Kearny,!*  No.  66,  mastered  April  16, 1867. 

John  W.  Moore,n  No.  56,  mwtttnd  Aug.  24, 1876. 

Gen.  D.  B.  BImey,"  No.  63,  mustered  Aug.  81,  ItTi. 

Geo.  John  F.  Reyoolds,  No.  71,  mastered  July  16, 1867. 

No.  77,  mustered  March  29, 1876. 

Bobert  Bryau,"  No.  80,  mustered  Sept  28, 1877. 

Anna  M.  Boes,i«  No.  94,  mustered  Not.  17, 1874. 

Charles  Sumner,  No.  103,  mustered  May  27, 1878. 

WInfleld  Scott,  No.  114,  mustered  Deo.  80, 1878. 

No.  116,  mustered  Jan.  22, 1879. 

Hector  Tyndal,  No.  160,  mustered  April  5, 1880. 

PennsylTania  ReeerTe,  No.  191,  mnstered  June  18, 1880. 

J.  A.  Koltes,  No.  228,  mastered  Not.  21, 1873. 

Gen.  B.  Patterson,  No.  276,  mustered  July  29, 1882. 

Lieut  E.  W.  Gray,  No.  312,  mustered  March  15, 1883. 

No.  334,  mustered  May  9, 1888. 

**  The  NaTal,'*  No.  400,  mustered  Deo.  12, 1888. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars.^— In  1851 
the  order  of  Qood  Templars  sprang  up  in  Central 
New  York  as  an  antagonist  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Though  in  some  respects  private,  it  is  not  a  secret 
society.  It  admits  both  sexes  upon  terms  of  equality, 
and  recognizes  the  ballot  as  a  mighty  engine  of  power 
in  securing  the  triumph  of  temperance  reform.  Its 
members  take  a  life-long  pledge  not  to  make,  buy, 
sell,  use,  furnish,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  to  others 
as  a  beverage,  any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine  or 
cider ;  and  in  all  honorable  ways  to  discountenance 
their  use  in  the  community.  It  is  essentially  a  mis- 
sionary organization,  employing  competent  lecturers, 
publishing  and  circulating  temperance  literature,  and 
forming  temperance  libraries.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  was  instituted  Dec.  28,  1858,  at  Mans- 
field, Tioga  Co.,  by  Be  v.  D.  W.  Bristol.  Its  present 
officers  are : 

G.  W.  0.  T.,  BeT.  George  C.  Hart,  Waymart,  Wayne  Oo. ;  G.  W.  C,  W. 
B.  Fraser,  Houtidale,  Clearfield  Co.;  G.  W.  Y.  T.,  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Welch- 
mann,  1610  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia ;  G.  Secretaiy,  Miss  Abble  ▲. 
Hinkle,  1824  North  EleTenth  Street,  Philadelphia;  G.  Treasurer,  John 
P.  Connard,  1409  North  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia;  G.  Chaplain,  Ber. 
J.  8.  McMurray,  Tyrone,  Blair  Oo.;  P.  G.  W.  0.  T.,  ▲.  Bestwlck,  New 
Brighton,  BeaTer  Co.,  Pa.;  Asalstent  G.  8.,  W.  H.  Schwarti,  Mormbtg 
IWbiiiM,  Altoona;  G.  M.,  Ambrose  Close,  Weetfleld,  Tioga  Go.;  G.D.M., 
Miss  Hannah  M.  Mingle,  Lock  HaTen,  Clinton  Ool  ;  G.  G.,  Mn.  M. 
Smailes,  BeltxhooTer,  Alleghany  Co.;  G.  Sent,  BeT.  H.  A.  Grant,  Elisa- 
beth, Alleghany  Co. 

The  first  lodge  established  in  Philadelphia  was 
Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No.  37,  organized  at  Frank- 
ford,  Oct.  22, 1861,  by  J.  Newton  Pierce,  with  eighty- 
five  charter  members,  and  William  W.  Axe,  Worthy 
Chief. 

Relief  Lodge,  No.  28,  was  organized  at  Darby  (near 


s  Reorganised  Mny  12, 1873. 
*  Reorganised  Not.  2, 1878. 


1  Beorganlied  Sept.  23, 1871. 

•  Beorganized  March  9, 1874. 

*  Beorganlied  July  6, 1875. 

«  Dlshanded  March  20, 1868;  reorganised  August  6, 1875. 


7  Disbanded  Sept.  8, 1879;  reorganised  Oct.  2, 1679. 

8  Disbanded  Oct.  15,  1869;  reorganized. 

•  Disbanded  March  20, 1868;  reorganised  July  17,1874. 
10  Disbanded  Sept.  11, 1869 ;  reorganlied  Jnly  12, 1876. 
"  Disbanded  Oct.  14, 1869 ;  reorganised. 
i>  Disbanded  Oct.  15, 1860 ;  reorganised. 
i«  Disbanded  March  31, 18n;  reorganised  Sept.  28,1877. 
14  Originally  chartered  by  8.  0. 87,  Dec.  26, 1867. 
»  Coutribnted  by  Miss  AM»to  8.  Hinkle. 
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Philadelphia)  in  March,  1860.  It  remoyed  to  Phila- 
delphia April  18,  1865,  and  met  at  the  northwest 
comer  Tenth  and  Spring  Ghirden  Streets.  The  char- 
ter was  surrendered  several  years  ago. 

Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  76,  was  instituted  Jan- 
nary,  1865,  and  is  still  meeting,  but  its  membership 
is  now  small. 

Lincoln  Lodge,  No.  95,  was  organised  April  14, 
1865,  the  date  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, for  whom  the  lodge  was  named.  It  met  at  the 
southeast  corner  Eleventh  and  Catharine  Streets  for 
many  years,  and  reached  a  membership  of  nearly  two 
hundred.  The  charter  was  surrendered  in  October, 
1881. 

At  one  time  in  Philadelphia  there  were  fifty-eight 
lodges  holding  r^^lar  meetings,  but  through  un- 
toward circumstances  many  of  these  were  obliged  to 
disband.    Those  now  in  existence  are  as  follows : 

Name  and  Nnmbttr.  ll«mb«n. 

Oarflald,  No.  8 ^ 186 

Qnaker  City,  No.  6 79 

Golden  Rule,  No.  11 90 

Choern  Friends,  No.  12 86 

Mount  Vernon.  No.  87 ^..  100 

PhilKdelpbla,  No.  76 21 

Oennantowu,  No.  101 8 

Shackamaxon,  No.  106 104 

Invincible,  No.  146 17 

SffectiTe.  No.  622 60 

Alpine,  No.  777 109 

America,  No.  818 ^..    66 

Sincerity,  No.  987~ 27 

Charles  Oooke,  No.  1016 26 

Total. 866 

Knights  of  Pythias. — The  secret  and  beneficial 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  was  established  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  19,  1864.  It  has  ''endow- 
ment sections,"  paying  death  benefits  of  one  thou- 
sand, two  thousand,  and  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
"  uniform  divisions"  in  which  members  enjoy  the  ad- 
yantages  of  strict  military  drill.  On  Feb.  19, 1867,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  George  Henslee, 
corner  of  Brown  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  to  organize 
the  first  lodge  in  Philadelphia,  when  the  objects  and 
system  of  the  order  were  explained  by  Past  Grand 
Chancellor  Barton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
on  February  2dd,  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Fire  Engine  Com- 
pany. At  the  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  July  9, 
1867,  the  petition  of  Excelsior  Lodge  that  all  its  first 
officers  be  made  Past  Chancellors  was  granted.  Six 
days  later  Keystone  Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Philadelphia, 
sent  up  an  application  for  a  charter,  under  date  of 
June  29, 1867,  with  twenty-six  members. 

Applications  for  charters  poured  fast  into  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  within  the 
next  two  months  of  1867  it  issued  and  instituted  the 
following  in  this  city :  Chosen  Friends  Lodge,  No.  8, 
July  20th;  Quaker  City  Lodge,  No.  4,  July  31st; 
Star  of  Bethlehem  Lodge,  No.  6,  August  12th;  Adel- 
phia  Lodge,  No.  7,  August  17th ;  Damon  Lodge,  No. 
8,  August  24th ;  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  9,  September  6th ; 
Sparta  Lodge,  No.  10,  September  7th ;  Liberty  Lodge, 
No.  11,  September  9th.    At  this  time  there  were 


eleven  lodges  in  the  State,  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  5, 
of  Beading,  having  been  chartered  August  8d.  These 
lodges  united  in  requesting  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  charter  for  a  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  accorded,  to 
take  effect  Jan.  1,  1868.  In  December,  1867,  there 
were  thirty-one  lodges  in  the  State,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  organize  the  Grand  Lodge  at  once.  On 
December  the  officers  of  the  Provisional  Supreme 
Lodge  of  the  United  Stetes  and  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  American  Mechanics'  Hall,  corner  of  Fourth 
and  G^rge  Streets,  installed  the  following  as  the  first 
grand  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania: 
Wilbur  H.  Myers,  V.  G.  P. ;  Frederick  Coppes,  G. 
0. ;  George  W.  Crouch,  V.  G.  C. ;  William  Blancbois, 
G.  R.  S. ;  William  T.  Slocum,  G.  F.  S. ;  William  T. 
Rose,  G.  B. ;  C.  T.  Prentiss,  G.  G. ;  Joseph  L.  Nichols, 
G.  L  S. ;  Edwin  T.  Martin,  G.  O.  S. 

The  office  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  continuously  located  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1871  a  building  at  No.  1027  Race  Street  was 
purchased  from  the  Diligent  Hose  Company,  and 
fitted  up  for  its  occupation.  Its  officers  in  1884  are 
H.  O.  Kline,  P.  G.  C,  Altoona;  Austin  Long,  G.  C, 
Philadelphia ;  John  H.  Carr,  G.  V.  C,  Altoona ;  Ed- 
ward V.  O'Neill,  G.  Prel.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia ; 
G^rge  Hawkes,  G.  K.  R.  andS.,  Philadelphia ;  Julius 
Mountney,  G.  M.  of  £.,  Philadelphia;  Henry  W. 
Mohr,  G.  M.  at  A.,  Allentown;  John  H.  Colton, 
G.  I.  G.,  Philadelphia ;  Edward  B.  Emrey,  G.  O.  G., 
Spring  Garden,  Chester  Co.,;  Thomas  G.  Sample, 
Rep.  to  Supreme  Lodge,  Alleghany  City ;  Smith  D. 
Cozens,  Rep.  to  Supreme  Lodge,  Philadelphia ;  George 
Hawkes,  Rep.  to  Supreme  Lodge,  Philadelphia; 
Charles  K.  Neisser,  William  A.  M.  Love,  John  W. 
Beebe,  trustees,  Philadelphia. 

There  are  four  hundred  and  thirty  lodges  and  forty 
thousand  members  in  the  State.  In  Philadelphia 
there  are  ninety-five  lodges,  with  twelve  thousand 
members.    The  city  lodges  are  as  follows : 

Kama  and  Nnmbar.  Mamban. 

Kzcelalor,  No.  1 123 

Keystone,  No.  2 234 

OhoMD  Friends,  No.  3 Ill 

Qaaker  City,  No.  4 179 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  No.  6 206 

Adelphia,  No.  7 108 

Damon,  No.8 183 

Apollo,  No.  9 — ......... ..- 228 

Sparta,  No  10 124 

Uberty,  No.  ll......« 17 

ll!ureka,No.l2 431 

Araadla,  No.  13 . 187 

Union,  No.  14 174 

America,  No.  16 80 

Flame,  No.  16 186 

Crystal  Fount,  No.  17 136 

Sontbwark,  No.  18 262 

Social  Friendu,  No.  19 131 

Nonpareil,  No.  20 84 

Minerva,  No.  21 281 

Philadelphia,  No.  22 76 

Sheklnah,  No.  23 249 

Mechanic,  No.  24 336 

Oriental.  No.  26 178 

BlsingSun,  No.  26 152 

Penn  Township,  No.  27 122 

Ragau,  No.28 167 

Washington,  No.  29 192 

Monnt  Vernon,  No.  30 141 
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Nune  and  Nnmlwr. 


X«mb«r«. 


Bpftrtacns,  No.  31 ^ 204 

OllTd  Branch.  No.  33 217 

Fulton,  No.  34......^ » 126 

Oomniercial,  No.  3A 26 

Amieitla,  No.  36 ^ 69 

8Ur  of  America,  No.  37 188 

Oermantown,  No.38 201 

William  Peno,  No.  39 204 

Aurora.  No.  40 « ~...  86 

Fndonia,  No«  41 166 

Franklin,  No.  42 167 

Henry  Clay.  No.  44 ^ 121 

Harmony,  No.  46....^. 49 

Persererance,  No.  46 118 

Integrity,  No.  48 ^ 148 

Hector,  No.  49 « 126 

Palestine,  No.  61 » 68 

Anthracite,  No.  62 147 

Malta,  No.  63 - 104 

Hermann,  No.  64 mm 314 

Kensington,  No.  66 ~ 262 

Mercantile,  No.  67 219 

Amity,  No.  60 122 

Myrtle  Wreath.  No.  61 297 

Columbia,  No.  62 209 

Bridesburg,  No.  63 221 

Joseph,  No.  64 181 

Welcome,  No.  66 108 

Samson,  No.  67 ~  144 

Livinieaton,  No.  69 ~ 108 

Star  of  Columbia,  No.  70. ^ 124 

Oermanla,  No.  71 » 169 

Cicero,  No.  78 142 

GnttenberR.No.  74 316 

Humboldt,  No.  96 136 

Goethe,  No.  96 140 

Centennial,  No.  100 .'. 66 

Columbns,  No.  110 104 

Stenben,  No  113 81 

Coenr  de  Leon,  No.  120 117 

■      PennsylTania,  No.  122 ^ 134 

Fidelity,  No.  123. 86 

Adherent,  No.  124 » 86 

CrasMdera,  No.  126 122 

Clnclnnatus,  No.  126 261 

Pythagoras,  No.  129 :...., 130 

Barbaroeaa.  No.  133 94 

Bchnbert,  No.  138 88 

Shlloh,  No.  139 92 

Falrmonnt.  No.  163 66 

Continental,  No.166 161 

Purity,  No.  176 186 

Merchants*,  No.  176 47 

Jnllus  Cnsar,  No.  182 62 

STenlng  Star,  No.  187 183 

Triumph,  No.  192 31 

Fourth  of  Jnly,  No.  196. 64 

Banneset,  No.  206 88 

George  Peabody,  No.  213 ^ 88 

Tme  Knights,  No.  220... 161 

Metropolitan,  No.  227 146 

Paladin,  No.  228 74 

Cosmopolitan,  No.  233 71 

Bed  Cross,  No.  312....^^ 106 

Temple,  No.  341 76 

Shining  Light,  No.  360 ..^ 64 

SchoefTer  Lodge,  No.  464 ^ ». ^  89 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Bagle.^— The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Grolden  Eagle  is  a  secret  benevolent 
institution,  founded  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
Feb.  6,  1878,  by  John  E.  Burbage,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  prominent  business  men.  It  has 
<6r  its  motto  "  Fidelity,  Valor,  and  Honor."  For  the 
proper  administration  of  its  affairs  the  order  is  divided 
into  Supreme,  Grand,  and  Subordinate  Castles. 

The  Supreme  Castle  is  the  source  of  all  true  and 
legitimate  authority  over  the  order,  and  possesses  as 
such  exclusive  power,  and  is  composed  of  all  Past 
Grand  Chiefs  in  good  standing. 

Grand  Castles  exist  by  virtue  of  a  charter  or  dis- 
pensation issued  by  authority  of  the  Supreme  Castle, 
or  Supreme  Chief  during  its  recess,  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  Subordinate  Castles  within  their 
territorial  limits,  and  are  composed  of  all  Past  Chiefs 
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in  good  standing  in  their  Subordinate  Castles.  Sab- 
ordinate  Castles  exist  by  virtue  of  charters  granted  by 
the  appropriate  Grand  Castles. 

In  September,  1876,  M.  S.  Ilgenfrits,  a  member  of 
the  order  in  Baltimore,  made  a  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
and  explained  the  objects  of  the  order  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  were  active  Odd-Fellows, 
and«o  well  pleased  were  they  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
order  into  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  evenings  later  the 
meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  C.  K.  &  W.  D.  Ham- 
mitt,  No.  119  South  Fourth  Street,  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  form  Keystone  Castle,  No.  1. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  1, 1875,  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Castle  of  Maryland  visited  Philadelphia  and 
instituted  Keystone  Castle,  No.  1,  at  Broadway  Hall, 
corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  with  the 
following  charter  members : 

Sdward  8.  Bowand,  0.  K.  Hammltt,  J.  H.  Christ,  M.  E.  Oihson,  W.  A. 
Wttherap,  8.  B.  Blchonls,  L.  F.  Bailey,  T.  J.  BoUer,  8.  W.  Bowand,  W. 
8.  Cunningham,  ▲.  0.  Lnkens,  Jacob  Heritage,  John  Llttls,  George  L. 
Keller.  Edward  Christ,  William  Christ,  A.  B.  Venn,  George  W.  Graham, 
W.  D.  Haromitt,  William  Hilt,  O.  F.  A.  Hofius,  George  0.  Hoster,  8.  W. 
Meixell,  W.  W.  Moore,  D.  &  PanI,  D.  B.  Paul,  T.  H.  Potts,  L.  Bobinson, 
George  Bichardson,  H.  P.  Bchetky,  V.  W.  Walter,  L.  B.  Milson,  T.  A. 
Delaney,  George  B.  Bobinson,  J.  W.  Tindall,  C.  G.  Banks,  W.  J.  Dornan, 
Geoi^e  H.  Fennemore,  J.  Warner  Goheen,  F.  H.  Iddings,  F.  8.  Irwin,  J. 
8.  Mnsehamp,  Wilfred  Patterson,  W.  L.  Snddards,  John  B.  Cantlin,  Tim- 
othy McGtirthy,  and  William  Culbertion. 

The  following  officers  were  installed : 

p.  C,  C.  K.  Hammitt;  N.  C,  Sdward  8.  Bowand ;  Y.  C,  George  H. 
Fennemore;  H.  P.,  J.-H.  Christ;  Y.  H.,  H.  E.  Gibson ;  M.  of  B.,  W.  A. 
Withemp;  0.  of  B.,  Charles  Zane ;  K.  of  B.,  8.  B.  Bichardsl  Sir  H., 
L.  F.  Bailey ;  W.  C,  A.  0.  Ooz  ;  Ensign,  Thomas  J.  BoUer;  Smi.,  WU- 
liam  Mnsterd,  Jr.;  1st  G.,  8.  W.  Bowand;  2d  G.,  W.  8.  Cunningham; 
W.  B.,  C.  C.  Maorer. 

The  institution  of  Keystone  Castle  met  with  such 
unqualified  success  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
form  other  castles,  and  for  that  purpose  Sir  Knights  W. 
S.  Suddards,  J.  Warner  Goheen,  F.  H.  Iddings,  F.  S. 
Irwin,  J.  S.  Muschamp,  and  Wilfred  Patterson  with- 
drew from  Keystone  Castle  and  organized  Ivanhoe 
Castle,  No.  1,  and  Sir  Knights  John  R.  Cantlin, 
Timothy  McCarthy,  William  Culbertson,  and  William 
J.  Dornan  withdrew  and  organized  Apollo  Castle,  No. 
8.  On  Dec.  17, 1875,  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Castle  of 
Maryland  again  visited  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  room 
of  Keystone  Castle  instituted  the  two  new  castles, 
making  three  castles  formed  in  about  three  months. 

The  necessarv  number  of  castles  for  the  formation 
of  a  Grand  Castle  being  now  in  successfid  existence, 
a  meeting  of  the  Past  Chiefs  of  the  three  castles  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  Suddards  and  Fennemore,  No. 
820  Arch  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  12, 1876, 
followed  by  several  other  meetings.  The  organiza- 
tion being  completed,  the  Grand  Castle  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  duly  instituted  in  the  room  of  Keystone 
Castle  on  the  evening  of  April  27, 1876,  by  auUiority 
of  the  Grand  Castle  of  Maryland,  the  then  supreme 
authority  in  the  order,  and  the  following  installed  aa 
officers : 
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O.  C,  Sdwwnd  8.  BowMd.  of  Vo.  1 ;  G.  Y.  0.,  John  IL  OaatUn,  of  Ko. 
S;  G.  Sir  H^  W.  H.  Laodsll,  of  Na  2 ;  G.  H.  P^  J.  H.  Christ,  of  No.  1 ; 
Q.  T.  H.,  A.  Xooro,  of  Ko.  8 ;  6.  M.  of  B^  W.  A.  Wlthernp,  of  No.  1 ;  0. 
K.  of  K.,  W.  J.  Dormn,  of  No.  3 ;  G.  W.  C,  J.  B.  Oantlin,  of  No.  3 ;  P. 
G.  C,  W.  L.  Snddwik,  of  No.  S. 

At  the  semi-annual  session,  Oct.  4, 1877,  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  the  formation  of  the  Supreme  Castle,  and 
on  Jan.  22, 1878,  the  Past  Grand  Chieft  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  met  in  Golden  Eagle  Hall,  No.*  51 
West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  and  organized  the 
Supreme  Castle.  During  the  past  two  years  the  order 
has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  now  exists  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  with  prospects  of  its  early  introduction  into 
several  other  States. 

The  officers  of  the  Supreme  Castle,  the  headquarters 
of  which  is  at  present  in  Philadelphia,  are  as  follows  : 

8.  C^  Sdward  S.  Bowand,  PhllAdolphla,  Pil;  8.  Y.  C,  John  W.  Sfmp- 
■on,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  8.  H.  P.,  M.  8.  UgenMti,  Bftltimor^,  Md. ;  8.  M. 
of  B.,  Timothy  XcOarthy,  Phlladolphia,  P». ;  8.  K.of  K.,  WllUun  Cnl- 
b««M>n,  PhliMlolphia,  Pa. ;  8.  Sir  H.,  J.  M.  Oorr«ll,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  8. 
lit  G.,  George  0.  Wilay,  Botton,  Mais.;  8.  2d  G.,  B.  B.  Hough,  Wll- 
mingtoD,  Bel. 

The  Grand  Chiefs  of  Pennsylvania  have  been — 

Bdwaid  &  Bowand,  Joho  B.  QratUn,  Timothy  McCarthy,  William  Cnl- 
borttoD,  Thonmi  W.  Brooka,  Jotaph  B.  Bowall,  John  DicklnaDo,  William 
But,  Harxy  C.  Stont. 

• 

The  Philadelphia  castles  are  Keystone,  Ivanhoe, 
Apollo,  Ingomar,  Crusaders,  Pilgrim,  Fidelity,  Phil- 
adelphia, Columbia,  Eenilworth,  Waverly,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Aurora,  Welcome,  Warwick,  Oliver,  St.  John, 
Harris,  and  South wark.  The  order  has  a  member- 
ship in  Pennsylvania  of  about  two  thousand  hve 
hundred. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.'— This  fra- 
ternal and  beneficial  order  was  founded  in  Meadville, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  25, 1865,  by  J.  J.  Upchurch,  with  seven 
members.  Since  then  it  has  extended  over  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  into  Canada.  The 
object  of  the  order,  besides  those  -of  a  social  and 
fraternal  character,  is  to  provide  for  the  families  of 
deceased  members  by  contributions  from  the  members 
of  an  amount  equal  to  two  thousand  dollars  for  each 
deceased  member.  It  was  the  first  order  having  this 
purpose  in  view.  Since  the  order  was  started  there 
has  been  distributed  by  this  means  over  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
over  eight  million  dollars  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  order  consists  of  a  Supreme  Lodge, 
having  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  whole, 
and  of  Grand  Lodges  in  each  State  where  there  are 
over  two  thousand  members.  These  Grand  Lodges 
are  composed  of  representatives  from  subordinate 
lodges  located  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  one  lodges  and  a  membership  of  fourteen 
thousand.  Throughout  the  United  States  the  order  has 
a  membership  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 

>  Gontribatad  by  William  H.  Jaiu«a. 


sand.  The  assessments  upon  the  members  in  Penn* 
sylvania  have  averaged  seventeen  dollars  per  annum. 

The  main  office  of  business  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  of  the  Gknend  Recorder,  is  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  subordinate  lodges  meet  weekly  or 
semi-monthly.  The  Grand  Lodge  meets  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year.  The  Grand 
Lodge  uf  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  Assembly  approved  March  9, 1871. 

The  order  was  started  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  April  27,  1874,  by  J.  C.  Davitt,  the  first  lodge, 
Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  73,  being  Instituted  with 
seventeen  members.  In  this  city  in  February,  1884, 
there  were  twenty-four  lodges,  with  a  membership  of 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  as 
follows : 

Name  and  Numbar.  Mamban. 


Philadelphia,  No.  73. 
Paclflo,No.82 


...    192 

, 133 

Quaker  City,  No.  116 1106 

Integrity,  No.  139. 


223 

Penn^lvaoia,  No.  144 .».  259 

St.  Albane,  No.  146 6ft 

Commonwealth,  Mo.  147...... 16 

Germantown,  No.  148 71 

Bellanoe,  No.  149 136 

Corinthian,  No.  160 107 

Onarantee,  No.  166 . 107 

Spring  Garden,  No.  158 151 

Weet  Philadelphia,  No.  161 110 

North  SUr,  No.  165 174 

Tubal  Obin,  No.  166 81 

Vkankford,  No.  167 S6 

Lafeyette,  No.  169 60 

Kenilngton,  No.  170 165 

Equity,  No.  178 64 

Fidelity,  No.  179 84 

Oriental,  No.  185 198 

Juftlce,  No.  100 41     . 

Mount  Vamon,  No.  191 174 

Total 3843 

The  Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men.'— The  society 
known  as  the  Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  secret  beneficial  organization  whose 
entire  ritual  and  speculative  work  is  founded  upon 
purely  American  customs  and  traditions,  existing  in 
this  country,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  oldest  of  this  character.  There  may  be 
others  claiming  to  have  been  founded  earlier,  but  the 
writer  is  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  celebration  of  the  day  of  St.  Tammany,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  Pennsylvania,  was  begun  in  Philadel- 
phia probably  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  agitation  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  British  Stamp  Act. 
The  fact  is  shown  by  the  address  hereafter  quoted 
made  in  1773.  The  first  public  notice  of  such  a  cel- 
ebration appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  May,  1772,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "  the  sons  of  King  Tammany 
met  at  the  house  of  James  Byrne,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  1772,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  that 
truly  noble  chieftain,  whose  friendship  was  most  af- 
fectionately  manifested  to  the  worthy  founder  and  first 
settlers  of  this  province."  There  was  a  dinner  and 
toasts,  and  the  account  of  the  meeting  said,  "  It  is 
hoped  that  from  this  small  beginning  a  society  may 
be  formed  of  great  utility  to  the  distressed,  as  this 
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meeting  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  charity 
and  benevolence  than  mirth  and  festivity."  On  the  lat 
of  May,  1773,  the  Tammany  Society  had  a  grand  cele- 
bration at  Byrne's  house,  in  accordance  with  a  circular 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  As  all  nations 
have  for  seven  centuries  past  adopted  some  great  per- 
sonage remarkable  for  his  virtues  and  love  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  as  their  tutelar  saint,  and  annually 
assembled  on  a  fixed  day  to  commemorate  him,  the 
natives  of  this  flourishing  province,  determined  to 
follow  so  laudable  an  example,  for  some  years  past 
have  adopted  a  great  warrior,  sachem,  and  chief 
named  Tammany,  a  fast  friend  to  our  fore&thers,  to  be 
the  tutelar  saint  of  this  province,  and  have  hitherto 
on  the  1st  of  May  done  the  accustomed  honors  to  the 
memory  of  so  great  and  celebrated  a  personage." 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  gentle- 
men who  intended  to  participate  were  also  given,  and 
they  comprised  the  most  eminent  and  influential  per- 
sons in  the  city,  among  them  Chief  Justice  Chew, 
Rev.  Jacob  Duch6,  Rev.  Thomas  Coombe,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam White,  John  Dickinson,  James  Allen,  and  An- 
drew Allen,  Governor  William  Franklin  (of  New 
Jersey),  Tench  Francis,  Joseph  Galloway,  Governor 
James  Hamilton,  and  his  brothers  Andrew  and  Wil- 
liam, Dr.  Adam  Euhn,  John  Lawrence  and  Thomas 
Lawrence,  William  and  James  Logan,  Samuel  Mifflin 
and  Thomas  Mifflin  (afterward  major-general  and 
Governor  of  the  State),  John  Cadwalader  (afterward 
brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army),  with  his 
brother  Lambert  (afterward  colonel),  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Richard  Penn,  Richard  Peters,  Jr.  (afterward 
United  States  District  judge),  John  Ross,  Joseph 
Reed  (afterward  president  of  the  State),  David  Rit- 
tenhouse  (the  astronomer).  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  James  Tilghman,  Thomas  Willing, 
Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.  (afterward  president  of  the 
State),  and  others. 

The  Sons  of  St.  Tammany  met  annually  on  the  1st 
of  May  during  the  succeeding  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, except  when  public  disturbances  would  not 
allow,  and  celebrated  St.  Tammany's  day  after  the 
institution  of  the  Federal  government  On  the  1st 
of  May,  1794,  the  celebration  began  to  take  a  politi- 
cal form.  In  that  year  the  Democratic  and  German 
Republic  societies  and  citizens  met  in  commemoration 
at  Israel  Israel's  country-place,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
below  Gray's  Ferry,  "  in  honor  of  the  late  successes 
of  their  French  brethren."  About  this  time  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  the  Tammany 
Society  or  Columbian  Order,  and  the  object  became 
distinctly  political  and  Democratic.  For  some  years 
after  1800  the  members  met  at  the  wigwam  in  Sixth 
Street,  near  Spring  Garden  Street,  where  there  were 
long  talks  on  public  affairs  by  such  Indians  as  Wil- 
liam Duane,  John  Binns,  Dr.  Michael  Leib,  and  others 
conspicuous  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  day. 

The  Order  of  Red  Men  had  its  origin  among  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Mifflin,  in  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles 


below  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1818.^ 
The  city  was  at  that  time  threatened  with  an  attack 
by  a  British  squadron,  under  Commodore  Beresford. 
He  entered  the  lower  bay  with  the  frigate  "Belvi- 
dere,"  the  *'  Poictiers,"  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  the 
schooners  ''La  Paz"  and  ''Ulysses,"  and  laid  the 
country  on  both  sides  under  contribution  for  supplies, 
and  threatened  bombardment  and  confiscation  if  his 
demands  were  not  complied  with. 

The  only  defense  of  the  approaches  of  the  city  by 
water  was  the  old  national  fort  just  mentioned,  and 
at  this  time  very  feebly  garrisoned  by  about  eleven 
or  thirteen  United  States  regulars,  and  these  invalids 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  James  N.  Barker,  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  having  been  sent  to  reinforce  the 
army  at  other  points,  thus  leaving  the  city  in  a  de- 
fenseless state. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  ships 
in  the  bay  reached  the  city  there  was  great  conster- 
nation. A  meeting  was  hastily  called  at  the  Coffee- 
House  to  devise  means  of  protection  on  the  19th  of 
March.  James  Madison  Porter,  son  of  Gen.  Porter, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  at  once  grasped  the  situation, 
and  felt  it  was  time  to  act  promptly  and  decisively. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  secretary.  He 
at  once  proceeded  to  Binn's  printing-office,  where, 
finding  that  a  portion  of  the  regular  edition  of  the 
paper  had  already  been  struck  off,  he  had  the  work 
stopped,  and  a  notice  inserted  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
association  that  very  evening.  This  accomplished, 
he  informed  several  of  the  members  whom  he  met 
during  the  afternoon  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  meeting  was  held  as  advertised,  at  Stratton's 
Hotel,  on  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1818, 
and  was  well  attended.  About  seventy  young  men 
of  respectable  families  enrolled  themselves  as  volun- 
teers to  garrison  Fort  Mifflin.  The  next  morning 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  company  under  the 
name  of  "  Junior  Artillerists."  The  president  of  the 
association,  Jacob  H.  Fisler,  was  chosen  captain; 
William  Roderfield,  first  lieutenant ;  James  Madison 
Porter,'  second  lieutenant ;  Jacob  Cash,'  Jr.,  first  ser- 
geant; John  Wilson,'  second  sergeant;  Doyle  £. 
Sweeny,'  third  sergeant ;  Jonathan  Stoddart,  Jr.,  was 
made  first  corporal;  Peter  Perpignan,'  second  cor- 
poral ;  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  acting  surgeon ;  and  Jona- 
than B.  Smith,  acting  quartermaster. 

The  company  was  mustered  into  service  by  the 


1  Jadge  G«orge  W.  LIodMj,  of  Baltimore,  olftlma  that  lodgM  of  the 
■odtty  of  Bed  Men  existed  In  Annapolte,  Md.,  ai  early  aa  1771.  The 
Tammany  Society  of  Annapolis,  which  ii  eappoaed  to  be  the  flnt  aodetj 
of  Bed  Men,  celebratea  May  let  aa  the  annlTersary  of  the  order.  Thla 
■ociety  had  its  origin  in,  or  was  an  olbhoot  of,  an  organintlon  known  aa 
the  Bona  of  Liberty,  which  took  an  actlTe  part  in  the  rsaislanoe  to  the 
Stamp  Act.  For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Annnwlie  Bed 
Men  to  clothe  themselves  as  Indians  on  May  lat,  and  imitate  the  war- 
dance  and  other  customs  of  the  saTages. 

s  These  were  among  the  number  who  founded  the  flnt  society  of  Bed 
Men. 
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commandant  of  the  diatrict,  Gkn.  Bloomfield,  at  his 
office  on  Bixth  Street,  on  the  28d,  having  fint  received 
their  equipments  from  the  brigade  inspector,  Mig. 
Sharp,  when  they  at  once  proceeded  to  Fort  Mifflin. 

While  on  duty  there  the  society  of  Bed  Men 
was  organi2sed.  Its  object  was  mutual  aid  and  sup- 
port in  time  of  necessity,  for  social  enjoyment,  and 
members  were  pledged  to  stand  by  each  other  at  all 
hazards  in  defending  their  country. 

The  garrison  was  shortly  afterward  strengthened  by 
United  States  regulars,  and  there  being  no  further 
need  of  the  volunteers,  they  were  discharged.  The 
volunteers  leffc  the  fort  on  the  7th  of  April  following, 
and  the  nearest  we  can  fix  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  the  society,  as  many  of  the  early  records  are  lost,  is 
between  the  23d  of  March  and  the  7th  of  April,  1813. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1816  notice  was  published  in 
some  of  the  papers  of  the  city  calling  a  meeting  of  all 
then  living  in  the  city  who  had  been  identified  with 
the  society  of  Red  Men  at  Fort  Mifflin,  to  meet  in 
council,  to  revive  old  associations,  and,  if  possible, 
start  the  society  anew.  The  call  was  responded  to  by 
a  number  of  the  former  members,  and  at  this  meeting 
the  society  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Red  Men  of  Pennsylvania." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  definite  point  of 
time  cannot  be  given  as  to  this  interesting  event,  but 
the  early  minutes  were  for  the  most  part  kept  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper  or  in  small  account- books,  which  have 
been  lost. 

The  society  name  was  the  Tribe  of  Columbia,  So- 
ciety of  Red  Men.  Under. this  title  it  existed  with 
varying  success  until  about  1832  or  1883.  There  were 
at  least  three,  if  not  four,  other  tribes  formed  between 
the  years  1818  and  1831, — the  Northern  and  Southern 
Tribes,  one  in  Gkrmantown,  and  one  in  the  North- 
ern Liberties. 

In  its  early  days  the  society  was  semi-military  and 
civil  in  its  organization,  although  strictly  non-parti- 
san. Nothing  of  a  sectarian  or  party  political  nature 
was  allowed  to  be  introduced  during  the  burning  of 
its  council-fires.  The  old  preamble  to  their  constitu- 
tion declared  that  they  held  as  a  sacred  truth  that  all 
men  were  born  equally  free,  and  endowed  by  their 
great  and  beneficent  Creator  with  the  right  of  enjoy- 
ing and  defending  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  pur- 
suing their  own  happiness  so  far  as  they  conform  to 
the  known  and  salutary  principles  laid  down  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
that  they  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
for  mutual  benefit,  to  assist  each  other  when  in  need, 
and  minister  to  each  other's  necessities  in  sickness, 
and  in  case  of  death  to  care  for  the  widow  and 
orphan. 

It  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  these  early  Red  Men 
that  no  one  having  or  holding  a  slave  or  being  con- 
nected with  the  traffic  in  human  beings  could  be  a 
member  of  the  society.  They  were  thus  the  pioneer 
Abolitionists  of  our  city,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 


notwithstanding  this  feature  of  their  principles,  they 
had  established  a  flourishing  tribe  of  the  society  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  early  as  1819  or  1820, 
which  continued  to  exist  until  its  membership  was 
scattered  by  a  fearful  epidemic  which  broke  out  in* 
that  city  about  the  year  1824.  Under  the  old  organ- 
ization the  presiding  officer  was  called  Generalissimo ; 
his  powers  were  quite  extensive.  The  first  to  hold 
this  office  was  Francis  Shallus,  who  was  known 
among  the  initiated  by  the  Indian  title  of  Yeough- 
eowana-wago  (Yeo-wauna-wa-go),  or  Split  Log.  In 
addition  to  the  Chief,  there  were  two  Captain-Gten- 
erals,  four  Lieutenant-Generals,  twenty  Major-Gten- 
erals,  thirty  Brigadiers,  and  a  large  number  of  subor- 
dinate officers.  These,  whenever  traveling  or  going 
from  the  city  permanently,  were  commissioned  to 
institute  new  tribes  wherever  they  might  locate,  and 
were  all  considered  aids  to  the  Generalissimo.  The 
society  worked  upon  this  plan  until  1884,  when  the 
Society  of  Red  Men — Tribe  of  Maryland,  No.  1 — was 
organized  at  the  house  of  D.  McDonald,  on  Bond 
Street,  Fell's  Point,  Baltimore,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  William  Muirhead,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Tribe,  acting  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  third  Generalissimo,  "Old  War- 
rior" (Richard  Loudenslager).  The  society  name  of 
Mr.  Muirhead  was  **  Withea  of  Missouri,  or  Hospi- 
tality." 

This  new  tribe  continued  until  1835,  when  a  change 
was  made  by  a  number  of  members  withdrawing  and 
forming  Logan  Tribe,  No.  1,  and  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1885,  the  Grand  Council  of  Maryland  was  formed  by 
Past  Chie&  and  representatives  of  this  tribe.  Several 
modifications  in  the  work  of  the  order  were  made, 
and  when  the  Grand  Council  was  incorporated,  by  a 
surreptitious  act  of  the  brother  having  charge  of  the 
matter,  the  name  was  changed  to  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  instead  of  Order  of  Improved  Red  Men,  as 
had  been  adopted.  In  1847  the  Great  Council  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  by  representatives  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  various  tribes  then  in  existence. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  order,  under  its  new  phase, 
was  re-established  in  Philadelphia,  although  the 
old  one  still  held  its  existence  in  Lancaster  and 
Reading,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  about  1860. 
In  December  of  1848,  Metamora  Tribe,  No.  2,  was 
instituted  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Tecumseh  Tribe,  No.  1, 
had  already  been  instituted  at  Norristown,  June  14, 
1847.  Lenni  Lenape  Tribe,  No.  3,  was  instituted  in 
February,  1848 ;  Kuquenuku,  No.  4,  in  April,  1848 ; 
Pocahontas,  No.  5,  October,  1849 ;  Mohegan,  No.  6, 
Waynesborough,  Franklin  Co.,  February,  1849.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  1849,  the  Great  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  instituted  in  the  wigwam  of  Lenni  Lenape 
Tribe,  No.  3,  by  the  Great  Sachem  Incohonee,  John 
Smith,  of  Virginia.  Since  then  the  order  has  had  a 
steady  and  healthful  growth,  and  to-day  it  numberH 
in  this  State  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  member- 
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ship.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
tribes  in  the  State,  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
eighteen  thousand.  Tn  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there 
are  sizty^one  tribes,  numbering  about  nine  thousand 
•five  hundred  members.  The  tribes  in  the  city  are  as 
follows : 


Name  and  Number. 


MembexB. 


Ii«nnl  Lenape,  No.  3 ; 6S4 

Kuquenuku,  No.  4 38 

PocahoDtan,  Mo.  6 322 

Wyoming,  No.  7 128 

Sbawnase.  No.  8 62 

Sakima,  No.  9 100 

Delaware,  No.  10 184 

Mohawk,  No.  14 30 

Sbackamaxon,  No.  16 80 

C'hattahoocbee,  No.  17 ~  232 

Pequod,  No.  18 608 

Cherokee,  No.  19 202 

Pawnee,  No.  20 108 

Uontesuma,  No.  21 ~  104 

Black  Hawk,  No.  26 - 306 

Mubegaii,  No.  27 ,— 67 

S«mtnolo,  No.  30 ^.  270 

WInahirkon.  No.  82 41 

Wingohocktng,  No.  33 339 

Moiicoaeo,  No.  34 145 

Hiawatha,  No.  36 60 

Sagoyewaiha,  No.  38 127 

MarragaoMtt,  No.  48 230 

Miantinouah,  Nu.  46 126 

Pottowattomie,  No.  46 61 

PowhatUn,  No.  48 206 

Coaqoanook,  No.  49 112 

Miquon,  No.  60 ~  190 

Chippewa,  No.  61 .* 190 

Gamanchee,  No.  62 63 

Wyalnsiug,  No.  66 134 

Wawatara,  No.  63 47 

Penobacot,  No.  70 177 

Idaho,  No.  73 294 

Narada,  No.  76 242 

MInewa,  No.  79 90 

Tonawanda,  No.  81 49 

Sioux,  No.  87 149 

Aboaraka.  No.  104 117 

Oeage,  No.  113 «.. 77 

Qn«kelinik.  No.  116 67 

Uaitaniug,  No.  118 91 

Cohock«lnk,  No.  126 330 

Wlialnoming,  No.  133 76 

Weocacoe,  No.  136 119 

Shakahoppo,  No.  138 84 

Passynnk,  Nu.  139 306 

MaasaMilt,  No.  144 79 

Pontaxat,  No.  146 -  166 

Alletah.  No.  167 : 97 

Tulpehocken,  No.  181 96 

Mineola,  No.  187 60 

Kewanio-Chee  Ketern,  No.  190 36 

Tonguwa,  No.  210 137 

Manatawna,  No.  219 79 

Peakewah,  No.  220 324 

Boohootah,  No.  227 ~    69 

Winnemocca.  No.  236 101 

Uondamln,  No.  2.S8 86 

Ponemah,  No.  2:19 244 

Panca,  No.  244 191 

For  many  years  the  order  has  been  without  a  per- 
manent home.  In  this  respect  the  Independent  Order 
outstripped  the  Improved  Order.  During  the  past 
year  this  want  has  been  met  in  the  purchasing  and 
fitting  upofafine  and  commodious  wigwam,  known 
as  the  Wigwam  of  the  Great  Council  of  Pennsylvania, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  It  is  located  at  No. 
928  Race  Street,  in  this  city.  The  lower  rooms  are 
used  as  offices  of  the  Great  Council.  The  second 
floor  is  devoted  to  social  gatherings  of  members,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  handsomely  fitted  up 
as  tribal  wigwams  or  meeting-rooms.  This  building 
was  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  Redman- 
ship  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1884. 

About  the  year  1850,  Metamora  Tribe,  of  Mary- 
land, withdrew  from  the  order,  and  set  up  under  the 


title  of  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men.  In  Pennr 
sylvania,  a  few  years  afterward,  a  number  of  tribes 
became  fnsubqrdinate,  and  united  with  Metamoni 
Tribe,  of  Maryland,  and  thus  aided  in  building  up 
the  order  as  established  by  that  tribe.  This  latter 
organization  is  composed  exclusively  of  Germans.^ 


CHAPTER    L. 


BANKS  AND  BANKERS,  AND  CURRENCY. 

When  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  first  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  the  currency  in  use  among 
the  Indians  was  mainly  wampum,  or  peag,  or  wam- 
pum-peag,  as  it  was  variously  called.  It  consisted  of 
dark  purple  and  white  beads,  made  out  of  shells  or 
stone,  and  pierced  for  stringing.  The  purple  beads 
had  twice  the  value  of  the  white,  and  when  arranged 
in  strings  or  belts  were  used  as  articles  of  jewelry. 
As  currency,  wampum  was  used  in  strings,  and 
valued  according  to  measure ;  a  fathom  or  belt  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  sixty  beads.  At  an  early 
period  the  settlers,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  and 
in  many  operations  among  themselves,  when  it  was 
certain  that  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  the  Indians  for 
furs  and  peltries,  sometimes  used  wampum;  but  as 
it  was  liable  to  deterioration  by  wear  and  use,  and 
became  over-abundant,  besides  not  being  of  a  char- 
acter to  satisfy  foreign  debts,  it  soon  ceased  to  be 
current,  and  was  abolished  as  a  nuisance. 

When  the  early  settlers  received  gold  and  silver 
they  hoarded  it  up  to  pay  for  foreign  commodities, 
and  to  supply  its  place  for  making  ''change,"  b^an 
to  use  a  *'  barter  currency."  Beaver,  otter,  bear,  fox, 
raccoon,  and  other  fur  skins  and  country  produce 
constituted  the  first  currency  of  the  early  settlers.  In 
many  instances  taxes  were  collected  and  fees  were 
paid  in  barter.  The  Duke  of  York's  laws  exacted  a 
quit-rent  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  patented.  Wheat,  we  find  by  the  Upland 
records,  was  taken  for  taxes  (and  of  course  for  rent 
likewise)  at  the  rate  of  "  five  guilders  per  scipple," 
—five  guilders  per  ache^el,  or  bushel,  thirty  pence 
sterling,  or  sixty  cents,  or  thirty  pence  Pennsylvania 
currency,  equal  to  forty-four  and  one-fifth  cents, — a 
rent,  therefore,  of  three-fifths  or  two-fifths  of  a  cent 
per  acre.'     "Country  money,"  by  which  a  laige 


1  Within  the  limlta  of  thfa  btotory  the  Ihcti  hmv  baan  glTan  raKardioc 
the  orgftDlsAtioD  and  progreee  of  the  oldeet  and  meet  important  of  the 
■ecret  loeletiee  of  thia  city.  It  hae  been  found  impoeelble,  howerer,  to 
fill  out  the  details  concerning  all  the  aaaodatlona  of  that  chaimoter 
which  bare  exiated  or  do  exiat  in  Philadelphia. 

<  In  March,  16S0,  Thomaa  Kerby  and  Bobberd  Drawton,  aerranta, 
aned  Oilbert  Wheeler  for  wagea,  and  Upland  court  allowed  Kerby  and 
Drawton  each  fifty  atiTen  (two  and  a  half  gnildera)  per  dqr,  the  lattar 
to  be  paid  '*  in  oorne  ur  other  good  pay  in  y«  Eiver.**  **  Gone  in  j*  rtfw^ 
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number  of  the  early  setUerB  bought  and  sold,  was 
produce  in  barter,  such  as  fiirs,  tobacco,  grain,  stock, 
etc.,  at  rates  established  by  the  courts  itf  collecting 
fees,  etc ;  ''  ready  money"  was  Spanish,  or  Holland, 
or  Sweden,  or  New  England  coin,  which  was  at 
twenty- fiye  per  cent,  discount  in  Old  England. 

From  a  very  early  day  the  money  accounts  of  the 
business  of  the  people  were  conducted  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  colonies  could  not  legally 
coin  money,  and  whenever  they  were  in  financial 
straits  were  compelled  to  issue  paper  money  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  At  a  very  early  period  there  seems  to 
have  been  invented  an  ideal  Pennsylvania  currency, 
which  was  different  from  the  British  standard  of  coin- 
age. In  1682,  before  Penn  came,  a  Boston  shilling 
was  ordered  to  pass  for  a  shilling,  and  a  piece  of 
eight,  a  Spanish  or  a  Mexican  dollar — ^the  modern 
dollar — ^at  six  shillings,  for  debts  and  purchases.  In 
1682  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  ordering  that  every 
old  English  shilling  should  pass  for  fifteen  pence,  and 
every  piece  of  English  money  in  a  like  proportion. 
This  act  established  a  difference  between  Pennsylva- 
nia and  English  money,  so  that  a  pound  sterling  of 
British  money  was  worth  more  .than  a  pound  sterling 
of  Pennsylvania  money.  A  British  guinea  was  made 
to  pass  at  twenty-seven  shillings,  and  other  coins  at  a 
like  advance.  In  1693,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
abrogated  the  law  fixing  the  value  of  the  English 
shilling  at  fifteen  pence  Pennsylvania  money.  In  the 
same  year  the  Assembly  passed  another  law  to  adopt 
the  Mexican,  Peruvian,  Spanish,  and  French  rate  of 
money  in  the  province.  In  1698  another  act  was 
passed  upon  the  same  subject  of  foreign  money. 
There  was  an  act  passed  in  1700  to  settle  a  rate  of 
money  or  coin,  which  was  repealed  in  1708.  Another 
act  was  passed  in  1709  (which  was  repealed)  to  ascer- 
tain the  rates  of  money. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  city  and  the  want 
of  financial  assistance  impressed  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  1688-89,  and  they 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  bank.  The  scheme  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  Council,  February  7th : 

''The  petition  of  Bolwrt  Turner,  John  TiiBlck,  Thorn.  Bndd,  Bobt. 
Ewer,  Sftinll.  Carpenter,  and  John  Fnller  was  read,  letting  forth  their 
deeigne  in  Mtting  op  a  Bank  ffor  money,  te.,  requeeting  Ineonragement 
ffrom  the  Governor  and  Council  for  their  proceeding  therein.  The  said 
Bobert  Turner  and  Samll.  Carpenter,  two  of  the  taid  Petitloneri,  being 
preient  and  oonetltuting  the  present  Oonncill,  and  beside  when  there 
were  but  four  more  present  the  GoTemor  acquainted  them  that  soma- 
tblng  of  that  nature  had  been  proposed  and  Dedicated  to  ye  Proprietor 
by  himself  some  months  since  out  of  Mew  England,  which  he  believed 
he  should  receive  his  answer  by  ye  0rat  shipping  hither  out  of  England ; 
ysU  withal  acquainted  them  that  he  did  know  no  reason  why  they  might 
not  give  their  perrooal  bills  to  such  as  would  take  them  ss  money  to 
pass,  as  merchants  vsually  did  bills  of  Exchange,  but  that  it  might  be 
suspected  that  such  as  vsually  ClippM  or  Goyn'd  Money  would  be  apt  to 
Oounterfslt  their  bills,  vnlesi  more  than  Ordinary  Oars  were  taken  to 
prevent  it,  which  might  be  their  Buine  ss  ^ell  as  ye  People*s  that  shoold 
Deale  with  them." 


(that  is,  delivered  where  it  could  be  shipped)  was  valued  at  three  guil- 
ders per  seipple  or  busfaeL  At  the  same  court  CSaes  Janson  was  ordered 
to  pagF  a.deb^  twenty  gvUdars  in  wheat  sad  twenty-six  in  pumpkins. 


No  further  action  was  taken,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  proposed  bank  was  established.^ 

The  people  of  Philadelphia,  in  1722,  experienced 
great  embarrassments  from  the  loss  of  trade  and  the 
want  of  a  circulating  medium.'  On  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1722-23,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Assem- 
bly, in  which  they  set  forth,  "  That  they  are  sensibly 
aggrieved  in  their  estates  and  dealings,  to  the  great 
loss  and  growing  ruin  of  themselves,  and  the  evident 
decay  of  this  province  in  general,  for  want  of  a  me- 
dium to  buy  and  sell  with,  and  praying  for  a  paper 
currency." 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  by  Isaac 
Norris  and  James  Logan,  a  bill  for  issuing  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  became  a  law  on  March  2, 1722-28. 
Charles  Bead,  Francis  Bawle,  Benjamin  Vining,  and 
Anthony  Morris  were  appointed  signers  of  the  notes, 
and  Samuel  Carpenter,  Jeremiah  Langhome,  William 
Fishboume,  and  Nathaniel  Newlin  trustees.  On  the 
6th  of  February  the  Assembly  also  passed  "  an  act  to 
make  country  produce  a  lawful  tender." 

The  good  effects  of  the  first  emission  of  paper  cur- 
rency in  Pennsylvania  induced  the  Assembly,  in  1723, 
to  issue  thirty  thousand  pounds  more,  and  the  follow- 
ing merchants  and  business  people  of  Philadelphia 
agreed  to  take  the  paper  money  of  New  Castle  and 
the  lower  counties  at  par : 

Andrew  Hamilton.  John  Benshaw. 

Olem.  Plunuted.  Matthias  Aspden. 

Sam.  Hacell.  Jacob  Shute. 

Pat  Graeme.  William  Tidmarsh. 

Arent  Hassert.  Christian  Van  Horn. 

George  McGall.  John  A.  De  Kormandie. 

Henry  Hodge.  John  Baker. 

Thomas  Bourne.  Geoi^e  Glough. 

Mark  Joyce.  James  Logan. 

John  Hyatt.  Thomas  Griffltts. 

George  Claypoole.  White  ft  Taylor. 

John  Brlnghurst.  James  Hnme. 

George  Emlen.  Alexander  Wodrop. 

Thomas  Holloway.  Thomas  Willing. 

John  HeathcoaL  William  Manters. 

Zach.  Hutohins.  James  Parrock. 

John  Kay.  John  Bowyer. 

Dan.  Bybert.  Joeh.  Maddox. 

MatL  Hewghes.  Thomas  Leech. 

Abm.  Chapman.  William  Corker. 

Isaac  Penington.  William  Chancellor. 

Isaac  Nonris.  William  Carter. 

Thomss  Lawrence.  Edward  Roberts. 

Peter  Lloyd.  Benjamin  Shoemaker. 

George  Growden,  Jr.  John  Bnley. 

Ben.  Godefroy.  Kathan  Piyor. 

Ant.  Morris.  Blakston  Ingedea. 

Charles  Bead.  William  Williams. 

Balph  Assheton.  Samuel  Baker. 

William  Bawle.  Jonathan  Palmer. 

Gassel  A  Mangildga.  Thomss  Marriott 

Michael  Hulings.  John  Watson. 

Bichard  Allen.  Samuel  Preston. 

Samuel  Cooper.  J.  KorriSt  Jr. 

Francis  Knowles.  Thomas  Sober. 

Joseph  Hinchman.  John  Biohmond. 


1  Thomas  Bndd,  in  his** Good  Order  Established  in  PennsylTania," 
had  suggested  the  plan  of  a  bank,  but  the  petition  of  Messn.  Turner  ft 
Co.  to  tile  Council  was  the  first  attott  made  In  this  direction. 

•  Bee  ToLL  page  ise. 
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LaM  A  P«arion. 
Thomas  SbMi>. 
Arnold  Outei. 
ThomaB  Anheton. 
ChATlMWett 
Bobort  Worthlngton. 
John  Maaon. 
John  Warder. 
Simon  Xdgall. 
Panl  PrMton. 
John  Stamper. 
Jere  Langhorn. 
William  Bllea. 
Thomas  Oanby. 
Thomas  Watson. 
John  Hall. 
Joseph  KIrkbride,  Jr. 
Panl  Blaklr. 
Itobert  Edwards. 
Bichard  Bands. 
John  GlaTes. 
William  Fluhbonm. 
William  Allen. 


Joseph  Turner. 
Thomas  Button. 
William  Atwood. 
William  Bablej. 
John  Hopkins. 
John  Gadwalader. 
Joseph  Lynn. 
Thomas  Chase. 
John  Boberta. 
Joseph  Pennock. 
John  Wright. 
Samuel  Oilpin. 
George  Bice  Jones. 
Kath.  Watson. 
Benjamin  Jones. 
Thomas  Yardlej. 
William  Pazson. 
Thomas  Biles. 
Simon  Butler. 
Tim.  Smith. 
NIel  Grand. 
John  Bell. 


In  1729  the  Assembly  issued  £30,000  more  currency, 
and  in  1739  enough  to  make  £80,000,  to  remain  in 
circulation  for  sixteen  years.  This  last  act  perfected 
the  loan-office  system,  with  a  branch  in  each  county, 
which  was  to  loan  money  on  real  security  or  plate  of 
double  the  value  at  five  per  cent,  interest.^ 

The  amount  of  **  bills  of  credit,"  as  the  paper  cur- 
rency was  styled,  issued  by  the  Assembly,  aggregated 
in  1760  the  sum  of  £385,000 ;  and  between  that  year 
and  1769  the  amount  was  increased  by  the  issue  of 
£175,000,  while  during  the  same  period  £200,000  of 
paper  currency  was  destroyed.  The  interference  of 
Parliament  was  invoked  to  prevent  these  bills  of  credit 
from  being  made  a  legal  tender,  in  the  hope  that  this 
would  prove  a  means  to  check  the  ruinous  flux  of 
paper  money.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  were 
upon  several  occasions  prominent  in  their  efforts  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter  of  the  currency.  In  1742  they 
established  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  7«.  6d,  at  which 
it  finally  rested. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania  GaaetU,  Sept. 
16, 1742,  fixes  the  exact  time  when  the  change  of  the 
dollar  took  place.  Clement  Plumsted,  and  seventy- 
four  other  merchants,  by  that  advertisement  gave 
public  notice  and  severally  obliged  themselves  to  re- 
ceive in  all  payments,  English  guineas  at  34«.,  French 
guineas  at  33«.  6d,  the  large  Portugal  pieces  at  £5 15«. 
(and  so  in  proper  proportion  for  all  lesser  Portugal 
gold  coins),  Dutch  or  Guinea  ducats  at  14«.  The  Ger- 
man pieces  called  Carolines  at  34«.,  Arabian  chequins 
at  13«.  6d.,  all  milled  French  pistoles  at  26«.  6<i., 
all  Spanish  pistoles  weighing  under  4  dwts.  6  grs.  at 
27».  On  all  sorts  of  gold  coins  of  whatsoever  denomi- 
nation, not  mentioned  above,  after  the  rate  of  £6  5«. 
per  ounce.  This  agreement  was  to  be  in  force  for 
three  years  from  its  date,  and  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  bore  date  Sept.  1, 1742. 

As  early  as  1763  the  increased  business  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  encouraged  some  of  its  principal 
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merchante,  among  them  Robert  Morris,  to  entertain 
the  design  of  establishing  a  bank.  To  this  end  ne- 
gotiations trere  accordingly  entered  into  in  Europe, 
and,  though  opposed  by  many  influential  men,  the 
bank  would  have  been  established  but  for  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  the  Bevoludon. 

In  December,  1766,  an  association  of  merchants 
was  formed  to  issue  paper  money.  They  issued 
£20,000  of  five-pound  notes,  payable  to  bearer,  with 
five  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  nine  months.  This 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  other  persons  doing  business 
in  the  city,  who  claimed  that  the  example  might  be 
followed  by  others,  to  the  prejudice  of  trade.  An 
agreement  that  they  would  not  take  the  notes  was 
signed  by  about  two  hundred  persons.  They  also 
petitioned  the  Assembly,  which  coincided  with  their 
views,  and  in  February,  1767,  resolved  ''that  the 
issuing  of  the  said  notes  by  a  company  of  merchants 
has  a  manifest  tendency  to  injure  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  province  and  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  currency  thereof." 

In  1769  the  colony  authorized  two  issues  of  £30,000. 
In  1771  the  alarm  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  colonies 
from  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  French  induced  the 
Assembly  to  issue  £15,000  for  the  defense  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  amount,  never  having  been  called 
into  use  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  was  applied  to- 
wards paving  and  grading  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  temptation  to  overcome  present  wants  and  to 
ease  the  friction  of  reluctant  trade  continued  to  hoVer 
over  and  around  the  Legislature,  and  the  issue  of 
paper  money  was  again  resorted  to  in  1772,  and  twice 
in  1778,  and  in  1775  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  jail 
in  Philadelphia. 

These  early  notes  maintained  their  credit,  and,  had 
not  the  Revolution  intervened,  would  have  been  re- 
deemed at  par,  as  ample  funds  were  always  provided 
by  taxation  or  excise  duty  in  the  act  that  authorized 
the  issue  for  their  gradual  but  certain  extinction,  and 
in  the  annual  reports  by  the  treasury  of  the  colony 
mention  is  always  made  of  the  bills  of  credit  brought 
in  and  destroyed. 

The  "  resolve  money"  of  the  colony,  so  called  from 
being  issued  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly  without 
reference  to  the  Governor,  and  against  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  were  acts  of  rebellion,  notwith- 
standing they  bore  the  name  and  effigy  of  "his 
Majesty,  King  George  the  Third." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  Israel  Whelen 
became  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  patriot  cause, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the  first  issue 
of  Continental  currency.  Though  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  Revolution.  His  grand- 
father, James  S.  Whelen,  a  native  of  Hampshire, 
England,  was  married  in  New  York,  May  29, 1694,  to 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Dennis,  granddaughter  of  Maria 
Jacques,  one  of  the  French  Huguenots  who  fled  to 
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South  Carolina  after  the  reyocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

Dennis  Whelen,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Whelen, 
settled  in  early  life  at  Uwchlan,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Thompson,  of  Virginia.  Their  son, 
Israel  Whelen,  was  born  on  the  Idth  of  December 
(O.S.),  1752.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1772,  he  married 
Mary  Downing.  His  entry  into  active  service  in  the 
army  under  Washington  was  a  step  by  which  he 
incurred  the  censure  of  his  brethren,  the  Friends.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  bearing  date  Philadelphia,  Aug.  10, 
1776,  he  anticipates  the  blame  of  his  friends,  but  adds, 
"  Had  I  been  fully  convinced  that  it  was  wrong  to  resist 
lawless  tyranny,  bearing  down  all  before  it,  I  hope  I 
should  have  had  resolution  enough  to  have  stuck  to 
my  principles ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  be  expected  to  follow  any 
opinion  that  I  was  not  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
was  right.  I  never  was  able  to  draw  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  law  punishing  offenders  it  could  take 
hold  of,  and  the  sword  [punishing]  those  that  were  too 
strong  for  the  law.  If  I  had,  I  should  not  have  taken 
the  part  I  now  have ;  and  when  I  can  draw  that  line  I 
will  take  a  different  one."  He  ended  by  saying  that 
"the  real  cause  was  in  expectation  to  be  serviceable  to 
my  friends  and  my  country.  If  I  can  serve  the  latter 
faithfully,  it  may  yet  be  in  my  power  to  render  some 
small  service  to  the  former." 

From  this  time  Israel  Whelen's  personal  services 
and  his  fortune  were  given  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
He  rose  by  d^rees  to  the  rank  of  commissary-general 
of  the  army,  and  was  a  financial  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  made  large  remittances 
to  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  Although  he  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  his  connection  wilii  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  only  interrupted,  not  severed,  and  his 
family  were  trained  in  their  tenets  and  faith.  With 
the  return  of  peace  he  was  again  a  Friend,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Society. 

He  conducted  an  extensive  shipping  business  on 
Market  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  Street.  In 
1798  his  place  of  business  was  at  No.  196  (old  number) 
High  [now  Market]  Street,  above  Eighth,  and  at 
another  time  his  location  was  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Sixth  and  High  Streets.  With  his  brother,  Col. 
Dennis  Whelen,  he  served  as  a  member  of  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  from  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1796, 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  on  which  were  Robert 
Wain  and  Francis  Qurney,  appointed  to  secure  the 
ratification  by  Congress  of  the  Jay  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
toral College  that  assisted  to  make  John  Adams  Presi- 
dent, and  for  some  time  he  held  a  position  in  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
Philadelphia  agent  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company 
of  London,  and  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  when  that  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  1791.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Brokers,  and  was 
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one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Lancaster  Turnpike 
Company,  of  which  he  was  also  president.  On  that 
turnpike,  below  Downingtown,  he  erected  a  fine  man- 
sion house,  the  cost  of  which,  together  with  heavy 
losses  resulting  from  French  spoliations,  involved 
him  in  financial  embarrassment.  Seven  ootton-laden 
ships,  which  he  had  consigned  to  French  ports,  were 
seized  by  the  government  of  Napoleon  I.,  under  one 
of  the  imperial  decrees.  In  the  acquirement  of  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  from  France,  damages  for  these 
and  other  seizures  were  allowed  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  the  United  States,  but  the  individual 
sufferers  were  never  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Whelen  was  nominated  for  collector  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time  with  Langdon 
Cheves,  and  appointed  purveyor  of  public  supplies 
by  John  Adams  May  18, 1800.  He  died  Oct.  21, 1806, 
in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Friends'  burial-ground,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets.    A  paper  of  that  date  says, — 

**  Few  men  hare  experienced  greater  TiclHitadee  of  fortone,  or  rap- 
ported  them  with  equal  moderation ;  aa  a  eenator,  ooneillating,  actlTe, 
and  intelligent;  eren  bla  political  oppomiita  were  unable  to  with- 
hold fh>m  him  the  tribute  of  their  eeteem  and  affection.  In  prirate  life 
hie  exalted  integrity  lecnred  to  him,  nnder  the  moet  trying  exigeiidee, 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  hie  numerous  fHende.  In  bla  domeatic  re- 
lations, erery  endearing  quality  united  to  render  his  loas  Irrepamble. 
Such  a  man  will  be  long  remembered  and  deeply  lamented.  Whilst  we 
regret  bis  loss,  let  us  endeavor  to  Imitate  his  virtues.** 

His  wife  survived  him  twenty-five  years,  and  died 
May  14, 1831.  She  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  the 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  Downingtown.  Among 
the  descendants  of  Israel  Whelen  was  Townsend 
Whelen,  son  of  Israel,  and  grandson  of  Israel 
Whelen,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  8, 
1822,  and  had  only  reached  the  age  of  five  years  when 
his  father  died.  He  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  city.  His  first  employment  was 
that  of  an  ofllce-boy  with  Samuel  Nevins,  with  whom 
he  remained  a  short  time,  after  which  he  became  a 
book-keeper  in  the  commission  house  of  Wright, 
Fisher  &  Co.,  and  later  was  employed  in  the  same 
capacity  with  Charnley  &  Whelen,  stock  and  ex- 
change brokers.  He  subsequently  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  James  Nevins,  as  clerk  and  book-keeper,  and 
ultimately  became  a  partner  in  the  business. 

About  the  year  1855,  Mr.  Whelen  retired  firom  this 
connection  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Edward  S.  Whelen,  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm-name  of  £.  S.  Whelen  &  Co. 
In  1865  he  became  senior  member  of  the  firm,  which 
was  then  changed  to  Townsend  Whelen  &  Co.,  the 
other  partners  being  his  brother,  Henry  Whelen,  and 
his  nephew,  Edward  S.  Whelen,  Jr.  At  different 
times  he  was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Philadelphia  board  of  brokers,  and  an  executor 
of  the  estate  of  James  Nevins,  his  deceased  partner. 
He  traveled  quite  extensively,  visiting  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  several  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  made  a  protracted  tour  of  Europe. 
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Mr.  Whelen  was  always  deeply  interested  in  every- 
thing that  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation or  elevation  of  the  morals  and  condition  of 
society.  He  served  twenty-five  years  as  a  vestryman 
and  warden  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Atonement,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Yeates  Institute 
Fund,  and  the  time  of  his  death  (Oct.  26, 1876)  was 
a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
church,  and  he  carried  out  his  Christian  principles  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  To  his  integrity  he  added 
great  dignity  of  character,  and  his  influence  in  en- 
nobling the  sentiments  and  actions  of  men  was  felt 
in  all  the  circles  in  which  he  moved. 

The  issue  of  Continental  currency  began  May 
10, 1775,  and  continued  until  the  aggregate  amount 
reached  $385,000,000.  This  currency  was  still  further 
augmented  by  the  continued  issue  of  paper  money  by 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  both  were  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  Revolution,  both  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  depreciated  in  value  until,  in  1781-82, 
all  value  departed  from  the  notes,  and  as  the  United 
States  never  redeemed  the  Continental  currency,  they 
were  a  total  loss  to  the  holders.  The  depreciation  of  tlie 
currency,  deranging  values  of  every  kind,  produced 
concision  as  well  as  distress,  and  induced  Congress  to 
adopt  the  expedient  of  regulating  prices  by  law.  Amid 
these  distressing  circumstances,  with  a  government 
without  a  policy,  the  State  ¥rithout  means,  the  army 
without  clothing,  the  first  banking  institution  of  the 
country  sprang  into  existence,  the  happy  thought  and 
bold  expedient  of  Philadelphia  merchants.  Prominent 
among  the  promoters  of  this  first  bank  were  Robert 
Morris,  Blair  McClenachan,  Thomas  Willing,  John 
Nixon,  James  Wilson,  Oeorge  Clymer,  William  Bing- 
ham. On  the  8th  of  June,  1780,  a  largely-attended 
meeting  of  citizens  at  the  Cofi*ee-House  resolved  that 
a  subscription  should  be  instantly  set  on  foot  *'  to  be 
given  in  bounties  to  promote  the  recruiting  service  of 
the  United  States."  The  subscriptions  soon  began  to 
indicate  the  spirit  that  moved  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia :  within  nine  days  there  was  raised  no  less  a 
sum  than  £400  in  luird  money  and  £101,360  in  Con- 
tinental money.  The  fall  of  Charleston  caused  a  total 
change  of  plan,  and  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held^  on  June  17th,  at  which  it  was  *' proposed  to 
open  a  security  subscription  to.  the  amount  of  £300,- 
000  Pennsylvania  currency  in  real  money,"  the  sub- 
scribers to  execute  bonds  to  the  amount  of  their 
various  subscriptions,  and  the  whole  amount  to  form 
the  capital  of  a  bank,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  supply  and  transport  food  to  the  army. 

The  plan  found  a  ready  acceptance  among  the 
business  men  of  Philadelphia. 

**  Wh«r«M,  in  the  pretent  dtoAtton  of  pabUc  aflkira,**  rsdtad  the  nib- 
•eriptioD-IUt,  "the  greeteit  and  moet  TlgorouB  exertions  are neceeeary 
for  the  inoceMfbl  management  of  the  Just  and  necessary  war  In  which 
we  are  engaged  with  Great  Britain,  we,  the  enbicribers,  deeply  impressed 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  409,  noU  1. 


with  the  MotimeDls  that  oo  snch  an  oooailon  aboald  govern  os  in  the 
proaeention  of  a  war  on  the  erent  of  which  onr  own  freedom  and  that 
of  our  posterity,  and  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  United  States 
ars  all  InroWed,  hereby  eeTorally  pledge  onr  property  i^nd  credit  for  the 
■eTeral  sums  speoifled  and  mentioned  after  onr  names.  In  ofder  to  eap- 
port  the  oredit  of  a  bank  to  be  eetablished  for  fnmlshlng  a  eopply  of 
proTislons  for  the  armies  of  the  United  States.** 

The  subscription-list'  was  completed  in  a  few  days 
with  an  aggregate  amount  of  £316,000,  and  an  organi- 
zation was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  were  agreed 
to  be  paid  at  once,  and  the  residue  from  time  to  time 
as  it  should  be  needed.  The  directors  were  authorized 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  bank  for  six 
months  or  less  time,  and  to  issue  notes  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  All  money  borrowed  or  re- 
ceived from  Congress  was  to  be  applied  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  purchasing  provisions  and  rum  for  the  use 
of  the  Continental  army,  to  transportation,  and  to  dis- 
charging the  notes  and  expenses  of  the  bank.  Con- 
gress was  expected  from  time  to  time  to  reimburse 
the  bank  for  the  amounts  expended,  and  when  the 
whole  amount  laid  out  should  have  been  thus  re- 
turned, the  notes  were  to  be  paid  off  and  canceled, 
the  accounts  settled,  and  the  bank  wound  up.  On 
June  21, 1880,  Congress  was  o£Bcially  notified  of  the 
organization  of  the  bank,  and  that  it  awaited  only  the 
recognition  and  co-operation  of  that  body.  These 
were  immediately  given  in  resolutions  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  for  the  effectual  reimburse- 
ment of  the  subscribers,  and  ordering  that  bills  of  ex- 
change to  the  amount  of  £15,000  should  be  deposited 
with  the  bank,  and  that  further  assistance  would  be 
given  if  needed.  The  bank  began  operations  on  July 
17, 1780,  on  Front  Street,  two  doors  above  Walnut,  and 
remained  open  for  nearly  one  year  and  a  half,  and  pro- 
vided 3,000,000  of  rations  and  300  barrels  of  rum  for 
the  army.  The  tenth  and  last  instalment  of  the  sub- 
scriptions was  called  in  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1780,  and  the  bank's  affairs  were  finally  wound  up 
toward  the  close  of  1784.  The  Pennsylvania  Bank 
served  the  patriotic  purposes  of  its  Philadelphia 
founders  and  subscribers ;  no  hope  of  gain  inspired 
its  inception  or  prompted  its  management;  it  was 
pure  patriotism  that  led  to  its  establishment  and  con- 
ducted its  business  successfully.  A  picture  of  the 
financial  situation,  drawn  by  Gen.  Cornell,  in  his 
letter  to  Gen.  Greene,'  will  illustrate  some  of  the 
embarrassments  that  beset  the  bank: 

"The  situation  of  our  finances  is  such  as  to  make  every  thinking  man 
shudder.  The  new  money  ordered  into  circulation  by  the  resolution  of 
the  I8th  March  meets  with  so  many  obstructions  I  almost  despair  of  the 
credit  it  will  have  In  the  Statee  that  comply  with  the  reeolntion.  If  it 
should  fail,  good  God,  what  will  be  our  ikte,  without  money  or  credit  at 
home  or  abroad  T  We  have  not  one  Ikrthing  In  the  treasury,  and  I  know 
of  no  quarter  firom  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  any.  Tet  we  go  on 
contented,  pleasiog  onrselves  with  the  sanguine  hopee<if  reducing  New 
York.  I  haTe  seen  many  new  schemes  before  I  came  to  this  placv, 
but  what  I  have  experienced  since  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
before.  I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  that  could  quietly  submit  to  every 
kind  of  dUBeulty  that  tended  to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  without  en- 


«  See  vol.  t.  p.  409. 


*  Greened  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  11.  p.  313. 
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dflttToriog  to  make  ooc  •flbrt  to  ramoT*  th«  obetraetlon.  I  beUfr*  th^y 
wish  th«ir  oonntry  well,  bat  niff»r  thdr  time  almost  wholly  to  be  taken 
up  In  bndneei  of  no  ooneeqnence.** 

**  This  CoDg^re88  is  finally  bankrupt/'  said  a  Tory 
paper  of  May,  1781. 

**  Last  night  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants,  with  paper  dollan  in 
their  hati  bj  way  of  oockadca,  parsded  the  strseti  of  Philadelphia  oarxy- 
ing  onlors  ilying,  with  a  d<^  tarred,  and,  instead  of  the  usual  appen- 
dage and  ornament  of  feathers,  his  back  was  corered  with  the  Gongress 
paper  dollars.  .  .  .  This  example  was  directly  followed  by  the  Jailer, 
who  refused  accepting  the  bills  in  pnrohase  of  a  glass  of  mm,  and  after* 
wards  by  the  traders  of  the  ci^,  who  shot  up  their  shops,  declining  to 
sell  any  more  goods  but  for  gold  and  sllTer.**i 

The  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1781,  established  more  definite  rela- 
tions among  the  States, — all  charges  of  war  and  other 
expenses  incurred  for  the  common  defense  and  safety 
were  made  payable  out  of  a  common  treasury,  and 
Congress  was  given  express  power  to  borrow  money 
and  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  all  debts  so  contracted 
were  deemed  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  public  faith  was  pledged. 
Another  important  act  was  the  election  by  Congress 
of  Robert  Morris  as  superintendent  of  finance,  which 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  February,  1781.  These  two 
events  put  a  different  and  more  hopeful  aspect  upon 
all  public  events.  Morris,  full  of  energy  and  self-re- 
liance, and  deeming  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  laid  his  splendid  per- 
sonal credit  at  the  service  of  his  country,  and,  sparing 
neither  labor,  time,  nor  thought,  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  a  zeal,  intelli- 
gence, and  experience  unsurpassed  in  the  country. 
He  entered  boldly  and  with  zeal  into  Hamilton's 
scheme  of  a  national  bank.  Unable  to  approve 
Hamilton's  scheme  for  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $8,000,- 
000,  and  to  be  carried  on  in  close  relations  with  the 
national  government,  he  drew  up  a  scheme  on  a  scale 
more  adequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  national  wants, 
and  more  likely  to  secure  popular  approbation,  and 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1781,  presented  to  Congress  his 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Morris  were  simple, — a  sub- 
scription of  $400,000  was  to  be  raised  in  shares  of 
$400  each,  payable  in  gold  or  silver.  Every  sub- 
scriber of  five  shares  or  upward  was  to  undertake  to 
pay  one-half  the  sum  on  the  day  of  his  subscription, 
and  the  other  half  within  three  months  of  that  date. 
The  organization  was  to  be  effected  when  the  whole 
sum  was  made  up.  A  directory  of  twelve  was  to  be 
chosen  annually  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 
Congress,  by  resolution,  approved  of  the  plan  for 
establishing  a  national  bank  in  the  United  States, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  that  they  would  pro- 
mote and  support  the  same  by  such  ways  and  means 
from  time  to  time  as  might  appear  necessary  for  the 
institution  and  consistent  with  the  public  good.    The 
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subscribers  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America  by  resolution  of  Congress  May  26, 
1781;  the  States  were  recommended  by  the  same 
resolutions  not  to  permit  the  incorporation  of  any 
other  bank ;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank,  payable  on  de- 
mand, were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 
duties,  and  debts  due,  or  that  may  become  due,  and 
payable  to  the  United  States. 

The  subscriptions  came  in  so  slowly  that  great  un- 
easiness was  felt  as  to  the  success  of  the  bank.  The 
prospects  of  profits  were  very  remote,  the  danger  of  a 
total  loss  of  capital  evident.  The  country  was  en- 
gaged in  an  arduous  and  doubtful  conflict.  If  unsuc- 
cessful, the  whole  capital  was  lost.  It  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1781  that  the  subscriptions  presented  a 
respectable  appearance.  The  identification  with  the 
bank  of  the  gentlemen  most  prominent  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  gave  confidence 
to  the  public,  and  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  French 
frigate  at  Boston  with  $470,000  in  specie  for  the 
Government,  which  was  immediately  brought  to 
Philadelphia  and  deposited  with  the  bank,  gave  an 
assurance  to  the  stockholders,  who  resolved  upon 
organization.  For  this  purpose  the  following  gentle- 
men met  at  the  City  Tavern  on  Nov.  1, 1781 :  Gouv'r 
Morris,  James  Cfrawfard,  Charles  Pettit,  Michael 
Hillegas,  Samuel  Osgood,  B.  Fuller,  Samuel  Meredith 
(for  George  Clymer),  William  Turnbull,  John  Wil- 
cocks,  John  Mitchell,  Samuel  Meredith,  Mease  & 
Caldwell,  John  Donaldson,  James.  Wilson,  John 
Nixon,  Tmothy  Matlack,  Andrew  and  James  Cald- 
well, Robert  Morris,  Francis  Gurney,  George  Meade 
&  Co.,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Thomas  FiUsim4ms  (for 
George  Meade),  Oeorge  Haynes,  David  H.  Chnyngham, 
and  John  Ross,^  The  meeting  selected  the  following 
board  of  directors :  Thomas  Willing,  Thomas  Fitz- 
simons, John  Maxwell  Nesbitt,  James  Wilson,  Henry 
Hill,  Samuel  Osgood,  Cadwalader  Morris,  Andrew 
Caldwell,  Samuel  Inglis,  Samuel  Meredith,  William 
Bingham,  and  Timothy  Matlack. 

Thomas  Willing  was  elected  president,  and  Tench 
Francis  cashier.  The  fortunate  selection  of  Thomas 
Willing  for  president  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the 
subscription  to  the  stock.  By  December  $85,000  in 
cash  had  been  raised,  and  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  opinion 
widely  existed  that  Congress  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  incorporate ;  however,  having  by  resolution 
of  May  26, 1781,  pledged  its  word  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  bank,  the  act  was  passed  Dec.  81,  1781, 
perpetually  incorporating  the  subscribers  under  the 
name  and  style  of  "The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America." 

The  operations  of  the  bank  commenced  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1782,  in  the  commodious  store  belonging 
to  its  cashier.  Tench  Francis,  on  the  north  side  of 
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Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Third.  Mr.  Morris  sab- 
scribed  for  638  shares  of  the  bank  on  account  of  the 
United  States,  paying  therefor  $254,000,  but,  owing  to 
the  necessities  of  the  government,  he  was  almost  im- 
n&ediatelj  compelled  to  borrow  a  like  amount  from 
the  bank,  so  that  the  institution  derived  but  little 
benefit  from  the  government  subscription.  The  great 
scarcity  of  money  delayed  very  much  the  payment  of 
the  individual  subscriptions,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  decreased  to  an 
alarming  extent ;  nor  would  the  notes  of  the  bank 
readily  circulate,  but  were  returned  very  speedily  to  the 
bank.  Devices  of  an  amusing,  if  not  creditable,  char- 
acter were  resorted  to  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
stories  were  circulated  and  believed  that  the  bank,  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  silver  on  its  counters,  and 
of  men  engaged  in  carrying  boxes  of  silver  (or  sup- 
posed to  contain  silver)  from  the  bank-room  to  the 
vaults  and  from  the  vaults  to  the  counter,  contrived 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  with  its  vast 
amount  of  specie,  and  create  the  impression  of  im- 
mense wealth. 

Such  subterfuges,  if  they  were  practiced,  soon 
became  unnecessary.  The  arrival  of  considerable 
sums  of  specie  from  the  West  Indies  and  Europe 
and  the  payment,  little  by  little,  of  individual  sub- 
scriptions soon  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  the  de- 
posits gradually  assumed  large  proportions.  The 
depreciation  of  the  bills  of  the  bank  ceased,  and  they 
were  sustained  at  their  par  value  without  further 
difficulty,  and  by  November  the  minutes  of  the  stock- 
holders show  that  the  skill  and  attention  manifested 
by  the  officers  in  arranging  an  institution  altogether 
new  in  America  were  deserving  of  congratulation, 
and  that  the  public  had  already  experienced  the  good 
efiectH  of  the  bank  upon  business  of  all  kinds.  Some 
of  the  States  in  the  mean  time  gave  to  the  bank  the 
assistance  of  their  recognition.  Connecticut  made 
the  notes  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  Bhode 
Island  provided  punishment  for  counterfeiting  its 
issues,  and  Massachusetts  created  it  a  corporation 
according  to  the  laws  of  that  commonwealth. 

The  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  charter  granted 
by  Congress  continued  to  embarrass  the  institution 
until  the  directors  deemed  it  to  be  necessary  to  the 
credit  and  efficiency  of  the  institution  that  a  charter 
should  be  obtained  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  memorial  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Assembly  on  February  21st,  and  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  bank,  which  bill  became  a 
law  on  the  25th  of  March,  1782.  The  feature  of 
perpetual  existence  and  the  capacity  to  hold  a  large 
amount  of  property  were  regarded  by  some  members 
as  dangerous  to  the  true  interests  of  the  State,  but 
notwithstanding  these  objections  all  amendments 
looking  to  their  correction  were  rejected.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Willing  as  president  gave  offense  to  many, 
because  of  his  alleged  indifference  (or  want  of  suffi- 


cient zeal)  in  the  success  of  the  national  cause.  For 
these  reasons  some  of  the  extreme  Whigs  refused 
their  assent  to  his  confirmation,  but  notwithstanding 
all  opposition  the  bill  passed  in  its  original  shape. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  were  almost  immedi- 
ately attended  with  a  restoration  of  confidence  and 
credit,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  while  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  its  assistance  was  not  less  valuable. 
The  requisitions  upon  the  States  in  1782  amounted  to 
$8,000,000,  but  by  the  end  of  June  not  more  than 
$80,000  had  been  raised.  "  Public  credit,"  says  Mr. 
Morris,  *'  had  gone  to  wreck,  and  the  enemy  built  their 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  overcoming  us  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  at  this  crisis  our  credit  was  restored 
by  the  bank."  During  February,  March,  and  April 
of  1782,  the  bank  loaned  to  the  government  $800,000, 
and  by  July  let  $100,000  more  had  been  advanced, 
making  a  total  of  $400,000  during  the  year.  The 
loans  to  the  government  aggregating  so  large  an 
amount  caused  some  uneasiness  to  the  directors,  and 
Mr.  Morris  sold  out  $200,000  of  the  government  stock 
and  paid  off  $800,000  of  the  amount  borrowed.  Be- 
fore the  Ist  of  July,  1788,  the  discounts  to  the  govern- 
ment amounted  to  $820,000,  an  amount  of  aid  add 
assistance  without  which,  Mr.  Morris  said, ''  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  of  finance  could  not  have  per- 
formed." The  State  of  Pennsylvania  being  unable 
to  pay  the  officers  of  its  army,  relief  was  found  in  the 
bank,  which  advanced  the  money  for  the  State,  and 
received  its  reimbursement  when  the  revenue  was  col- 
lected. The  public  enemy  infested  the  Delaware 
Biver  and  Bay,  and  seized  vessels  in  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  bank  advanced  $22,500,  which  enabled 
the  merchants  to  fit  out  a  ship  of  war,  which  not  only 
cleared  the  river  and  bay  of  the  enemy,  but  captured 
a  cruiser  of  twenty  guns  belonging  to  the  British  fleet. 
The  defense  of  the  western  frontier  was  promoted  by 
an  advance  of  £5000  by  the  bank  in  1782,  and  in  1785 
it  loaned  the  city  wardens  $2400,  and  the  managers 
of  the  house  of  employment  $4000.  It  was  well  said 
that  "the  instances  of  its  services  were  innumer- 
able." 

The  success  of  the  bank,  great  as  it  had  been,  was 
not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  public  for  loans. 
Accordingly,  on  Jan.  12,  1784,  the  stockholders  au- 
thorized the  opening  of  books  for  the  subscription  of 
1000  shares  of  $400  each,  which  were  rapidly  taken 
up.  This  increase  of  capital  excited  an  envy,  which 
set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  a  rival  bank,  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  Large  sub- 
scriptions rapidly  followed,  and  an  organization  was 
effected,  and  an  application  for  a  charter  made  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  10th  of  February,  1784.  To  meet 
the  threatened  competition  of  a  formidable  rival,  the 
Bank  of  North  America  resolved  to  extend  the  new 
subscriptions  to  4000  shares  of  $400  each,  all  of 
which  were  promptly  taken,  and  the  subscribers  to 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  prevailed  upon  to  relin- 
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quish  their  scheme.  The  application  for  a  charter 
was  withdrawn,  and  on  June  18th  the  books  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Bank  of  North  America  were  closed, 
and  the  capital  was  found  to  amount  to  $830,000. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  bank  ended  not 
with  the  removal  of  its  threatened  rival.  The  paper 
money  of  colonial  days  loaned  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate,  had 
been  a  source  of  great  convenience  to  the  people,  and 
kept,  by  prudent  measures,  at  a  par  with  specie  had 
not  been  productive  of  any  great  injury  to  the  public. 
In  1785  a  numerous  party  rose  in  the  State,  which 
demanded  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  that  policy. 
But  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bank,  the  new 
currency  bills  could  not  be  got  into  circulation.  Op- 
posed at  first  to  aiding  the  paper-money  scheme,  the 
bank  drew  upon  itself  the  charge  of  being  hostile 
to  the  currency  bills,  and  though  the  policy  of  the 
bank  underwent  a  material  change,  and  it  received 
on  deposit  by  March,  1786,  £107,280  14«.,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  amount  issued,  it,  nevertheless,  in- 
curred much  unpopularity.  The  financial  distresses 
of  the  mercantile  community,  incident  to  a  long  war 
which  had  annihilated  all  specie  currency,  could  not 
be  entirely  relieved  by  a  bank  with  the  limited  capi- 
tal and  resources  of  *the  Bank  of  North  America. 
To  the  total  prostration  of  business  by  the  war  was 
to  be  added  that  languishing  condition  of  trade  which 
followed  the  restoration  of  peace.  An  excess  of  Brit- 
ish importations  following,  drained  the  last  remain- 
ing specie  from  the  country.  In  consequence  of  these 
unavoidable  incidents  to  war,  money  became  scarce 
and  usury  common.  Upon  the  bank  was  charged  the 
evils,  which  it  may  have  to  some  extent  augmented, 
but  certainly  had  not  created.  Its  accommodations, 
under  the  pressure  which  in  common  with  the  public 
bore  upon  the  bank,  were  curtailed  and  called  in,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  all,  and  to  the  ruin  of 
some  customers.  Under  the  impulse  of  inconvenience 
and  loss,  the  opposition  to  the  bank  took  a  tangible 
and  threatening  aspect.  Petitions  to  the  Assembly 
from  citizens  of  Chester  County  and  elsewhere  were 
presented  on  March  21, 1785,  praying  a  repeal  of  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  and  assigning  as  due  to  the  bank 
all  the  ills  and  evils  to  which  extravagance,  overtrad- 
ing, and  improvidence  are  heir.  Usury,  extortion, 
favoritism,  harshness  to  creditors,  opposition  to  the 
paper  money  of  the  State,  the  possession  of  danger- 
ous political  and  commercial  influence  were  alleged 
as  evils  which  followed  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
charter  and  exercised  by  the  bank. 

Under  the  pressure  thus  brought  upon  the  Assem- 
bly a  committee  was  appointed,  to  which  was  referred 
all  the  memorials  for  consideration,  with  instructions 
to  "inquire  whether  the  bank  established  at  Phila- 
delphia was  compatible  with  the  public  safety  and 
with  that  equality  which  ought  to  prevail  between 
individuals  of  a  republic."  The  weight  of  popular 
opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  withstood,  and  on  March 


28, 1785,  the  committee  reported  a  bill  repealing  and 
annulling  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  became  a 
law  on  September  13th.  Deprived  thus  of  its  State 
charter,  the  bank  turned  to  Congress  for  relief  from 
its  embarrassments.  The  letter  of  President  Willing 
to  Congress  producing  no  effect,  and  the  Legislature 
persisting  in  its  repeal,  the  bank  turned  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  for  the  protection  which  Pennsylvania 
had  withdrawn.  Though  Delaware  granted  the  char- 
ter, and  though  at  one  time  it  was  seriously  contem- 
plated to  remove  to  some  proper  point  in  that  State, 
yet  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
bank  in  so  desperate  a  step  induced  the  directors  to 
make  another  effort  with  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  preservation  of  its  franchises.  This  last 
effort,  made  in  1787,  though  more  successful  than  the 
former,  was  nevertheless  accompanied  with  conditions 
and  restrictions  which  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
However,  the  directors  conceived  it  best  to  act  under 
its  provisions,  notwithstanding  they  deprived  the 
bank  of  all  its  national  features,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  mere  State  institution. 

The  critical  period  of  the  bank's  existence  was  now 
passed, — peace  had  been  established,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  upon  trade  and 
commerce  were  beginning  to  disappear.  In  March, 
1789,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into 
operation,  and  gave  a  vigorous  and  responsible  execu- 
tive to  the  country,  as  well  as  an  immense  impulse  to 
all  schemes  of  national  importance.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  was  the 
strong  advocate  of  a  great  National  Bank,  and  in 
bringing  forward  his  measure,  dealt  with  great  clear- 
ness upon  the  aid  which  the  Bank  of  North  America 
has  given  to  the  government  during  the  war.  His 
scheme  contemplated  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America  with  national  powers  and  duties. 
No  steps  were  taken  by  the  bank  responsive  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  institution  preferring  to 
remain  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  President 
Willing  resigned  on  Jan.  9, 1792,  and  John  Nixon 
was  elected  president.  The  business  of  the  bank  con- 
tinned  to  increase  rapidly,  and  the  profits  declared  a 
dividend  of  twelve  per  cent.  During  the  year  1791 
the  bank  advanced  $160,000  to  the  State,  and  in  the 
following  year  $53,000.  The  State,  in  1793,  made 
overtures  to  the  bank  for  a  participation  in  its  busi- 
ness and  profits,  which  not  being  successful,  resulted 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  first  rival, — ^the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1801  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
expired,  but  the  Legislature  by  the  act  of  March  20, 
1799,  extended  the  charter  for  a  further  term  of  four- 
teen years.  The  number  of  banks  in  the  country  had 
largely  increased,  and  in  1804  were  estimated  at  forty- 
five  in  active  operation,  consequently  the  business  of 
the  bank  had  not  been  as  favorable  as  when  it  alone 
reaped  the  profits  of  banking  operations.  In  1806 
the  profits  of  the  bank  very  sensibly  decreased.    The 
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cause  was  attributed  by  a  committee  of  the  directors 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  enumerating  among 
others  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  management 
had  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  bank  from  partaking 
in  any  degree  of  the  patronage  from  the  General  and 
State  governments  which  other  banks  enjoyed,  and 
also  that  for  many  years  the  directors  had  been  dis- 
counting large  amounts  of  accommodation  paper, 
which  they  renewed  from  time  to  time,  thus  making 
a  great  part  of  the  bank's  capital  comparatively  in- 
operative. Immediate  efforts  were  made  to  do  away 
with  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  committee,  and  so 
successful  were  their  efforts  that  by  the  close  of  1809 
the  bank  had  regained  its  former  prosperity,  as  shown 
by  the  laying  aside  of  a  surplus  of  $15,000.  This 
surplus  was  increased  from  sales  of  shares  to  $80,000 
during  that  year,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  annual 
interest  on  this  sum  should  be  accumulated  until  it 
reached  $100,000.  John  Nixon,  the  president,  died 
Dec.  24, 1808,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board, 
in  1809,  on  January  10th,  John  Morton  was  elected 
president  In  1810  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States  being  about  to  expire,  memorials  to 
Congress  for  its  recharter  flowed  in  from  many  sources, 
among  which  was  one  from  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America.  They  urged  the  recharter  because, 
in  their  opinion,  the  termination  of  the  National 
Bank's  operations  would  be  attended  with  great  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests. 

The  government  received  great  assistance  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  from  the  bank,  which  re- 
ceived and  paid  out  the  government  notes,  opened 
subscriptions  to  the  loan  of  1818,  and  advanced  the 
government  $650,000  before  the  close  of  1815.  The 
disastrous  system  of  over-issues  and  excessive  trading 
during  the  war  compelled,  in  August,  1814,  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  It  was  not  until  Feb. 
20, 1817,  that  resumption  was  effected.  The  Legis- 
lature, qp  March  28, 1814,  renewed  the  charter  of  the 
bank  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  but  accompanied  it  with 
the  old  as  well  as  with  new  restrictions.  The  capital 
was  restricted  to  $1,000,000.  Its  affairs  were  to  be  open 
at  all  times  to  legislative  scrutiny,  and  a  bonus  of 
$120,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  State.  The  charter  was 
formally  accepted  May  11, 1814. 

In  1822,  President  John  Morton  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Nixon,  the  son  of  John  Nixon, 
the  second  president  of  the  bank.  In  1825  the  char- 
ter was  again  to  expire,  and  a  new  charter  was  ap- 
proved March  21st  of  that  year,  by  which  the  title 
of  the  corporation  was  changed  to  "  The  Bank  of 
North  America." 

From  1880  to  1835  the  business  activity  of  the  coun- 
try was  greatly  increased,  and  with  the  prosperity 
of  trade  the  operations  of  the  bank  increased.  This 
course  was  followed  by  all  the  banks,  until,  on  May 
10,  1837,  the  crash  came,  led  off  by  the  suspension  of 
the  New  York  banks,  and  followed  on  the  11th  by  all 


the  Philadelphia  banks.  A  partial  resumption  took 
place  in  May,  1838,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  all  the 
banks  resumed.  This,  however,  was  only  temporary, 
and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1839,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  suspended,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  and  the  Fanners'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank.  This  action  forced  the  Bank  of  North  America 
to  similar  action,  except  that  it  continued  to  redeem 
its  own  notes  of  a  denomination  of  $5  or  under.  On 
Aug.  8,  1840,  Henry  Nixon,  the  president,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Richardson,  who  was  elected 
Sept.  3, 1840.  The  severe  penalties  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  upon  banks  who  failed  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  banks  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  the  Legislature 
intervening,  by  the  act  of  April  3, 1840,  fixed  Jan.  15, 
1841,  as  the  time  when  the  banks  should  resume  pay- 
ment in  specie.  This  minatory  legislation  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  on  the  day  appointed  the  city 
banks  generally  resumed.  But  just  three  weeks  afler, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  suspended  for  the  third 
time,  and  ended  its  long  career.  It  was  found  by  a 
meeting  of  delegates,  February  4th,  fix>m  the  Phil- 
adelphia banks,  to  be  impossible  for  the  banks  to 
continue  specie  payments,  and  on  the  following  day 
every  bank  in  the  city  announced  its  suspension. 
Declining  to  participate  in  the  "  Belief  Act"  of  May 
4, 1841,  the  Bank  of  North  America,  at  the  beginning 
of  1842,  had  redeemed  all  its  notes  except  $24,000, 
which  it  could  pay  on  demand  in  specie.  It  had  but 
few  deposits  which  were  not  by  express  contract  pay- 
able in  current  funds.  Its  outstanding  loans  were 
strictly  on  business  paper,  in  small  amounts,  and  it 
was  prepared  to  resume  as  soon  as  the  currency  was 
raised  to  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver.  Notwith- 
standing that  condition  of  its  affairs,  as  the  year  went 
on  it  became  apparent  that  the  actual  assets  of  the 
bank  had  greatly  depreciated  in  value.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  reduction  of  capi- 
tal, which,  by  the  act  of  March  24, 1848,  was  reduced 
to  $750,000,  and  the  par  value  of  the  shares  to  $300. 
Two  years  of  prosperity  availed  to  place  the  bank 
upon  a  footing  so  firm  that  it  felt  warranted  in  asking 
for  a  return  to  the  capital  to  its  old  volume.  This 
was  effected  by  the  act  of  April  16, 1845. 

The  charter  was  renewed  by  the  act  of  April  8, 
1846,  and  accepted  on  Jan,  11,  1847.  This  charter 
reduced  the  par  value  of  the  shares  to  $100.  The 
bank  removed  into  temporary  quarters  adjoining  the 
Philadelphia  Bank,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  on  June  11, 1847,  and  into  its  new 
building.  Chestnut  Street  west  of  Third,  on  March  11, 
1848.  The  charter  was  again  renewed  on  April  26, 
1855,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  During  the  panic 
of  1857  the  bank  suspended,  on  September  26th.  Job n 
Richardson  resigned  the  presidency  on  April  27th, 
and  James  N.  Dickson  was  elected  on  July  16, 1857. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1860,  he  resigned,  and  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  Thomas  Smith  was  elected. 
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and  remained  in  office  for  a  period  of  twenty -two  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  hy  Charles  F.  Lewis.^ 

Important  and  radical  changes  in  the  currency  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787.  Bills  of  credit  were  no  longer  issuahle 
hy  the  States,  and  gold  and  silver  were  the  only  legal 
tender  allowable  in  the  payment  of  debts.  This  pru- 
dent measure  was  nevertheless  productive  of  much 
embarrassment  in  all  the  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  only  specie  left  in  the  country  by  the 
drain  of  war  and  excessive  importations  was  the  sav- 
ings of  thrifty  and  non-speculating  individuals,  which, 
if  not  hoarded  and  concealed,  would  be  most  reluc- 
tantly parted  with.  The  best  estimate  of  the  specie  in 
the  Union  placed  the  amount  available  for  banking 
capital  at  $2,000,000.* 

The  only  banks  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  at  New  York,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts, 
at  Boston. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Congress  was  the  incorpora- 
tion, on  the  14th  of  February,  1791,  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  approved  on  the  25th  of 
February.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at 
$10,000,000,  for  one-fifth  of  which  the  government 


>  The  **  History  of  the  Bttnk  of  North  America,**  prepared  by  Lawrence 
Leida,  Jr^  baa  been  the  chief  eoaree  of  infomuitloo  ooneolted  in  pre- 
paring the  account  of  that  banlc.  We  take  great  pleaanre  in  acknowl- 
edging onr  iodebtednea  to  Mr.  Lewii,  as  well  for  the  information  con- 
veyed in  thio  work  as  for  pleasure  derived  from  the  pemnl  of  other 
pubUoatlons  from  bit  pen. 

*  OongreiB,  in  l7g8,eeUbliahed  the  United  Statee  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  coinage  of  American  opecie.  Notwlthitandlng  the  small  amount 
of  specie  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hint, 
and  notwithstanding  also  the  embamased  condition  of  all  kinds  of  bosi- 
nesi,  the  oonversion  of  gold  and  siWer  into  coin  and  bullion  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present,  with  the 
▼ast  sums  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  kindly  ftamlshed  by  Col.  A. 
Louden  Snowden,  superintendent  of  the  Mint,  for  this  work: 

TAJBLE  or  COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED   STATES   MINT   FBOM 

1793  TO  JUNE  30,  1883. 

Oold  Ooimage. 

Double  eagles $378,773,900.00 

Eagles 120,346,830.00 

Half  eagles 111,817,640.00 

Three  dollars I,303,9:t2.00 

Quarter  eagles 22,486,197.60 

Dollars ^ 18,095,469.00 

Total  gold 9662,823,928.60 

iSVver  Coinage. 

standard  dollan 971,006,749.00 

Trade  dollars 6,100,960.00 

Half  dollars 82,288,681.60 

Quarter  dollars 28,102,076.76 

Dimes. 11,490,626.40 

Half  dimes 3,977,346.90 

Thre^K^ent  pieces 1,260,260.90 

Twenty-cent  pieces 11,342.00 

Total  sllTer 1203,237,930.76 

Mluor  Cbinagt. 

UTS-cent  pieces 97,018,683.40 

Three-cent  pieces 890,483.97 

Two-cent  pieces.....^ 912,020.00      • 

One-cent  pieces 6,900,328.43 

Half  cento 39,926.11 

Total  minor  coinage 916,761,841.91 


could  subscribe.  The  limit  of  its  existence  was  fixed 
at  twenty  years,  and  it  was  prohibited  to  charge  more 
than  six  per  cent,  interest.  Individual  subscriptions 
were  payable  one-fourth  in  gold  or  silver,  and  three- 
fourths  in  six  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  government,  then 
bearing  interest,  or  in  three  per  cents  at  one-half  their 
nominal  value.  Authority  to  establish  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  in  the  several  States  was  conferred, 
and  its  notes  were  made  receivable  for  all  taxes  and 
dues  to  the  government.  Of  the  capital,  $5,700,000 
were  reserved  for  the  parent  bank,  which  was  to 
be  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  balance, 
$4,300,000,  was  to  be  divided  among  eight  branches 
that  were  to  be  established  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union.  The  active  capital  was  immediately 
subscribed,  and  the  presidency  tendered  to  Oliver 
Wolcott.  Upon  his  declension  of  the  presidency 
of  the  bank,  Thomas  Willing,  of  Phiadelphia,  was 
elected.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the  plan  of 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  contemplated  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bank  of  North  America  "to  the 
situation  in  which  it  originally  stood  in  the  view  of 
the  United  States,"  and  not  the  creation  of  a  "  new 
establishment."  That  incorporation  and  union  he 
contemplated  should  be  made  "  under  the  auspices  of 
an  act  of  the  United  States,  if  desired  by  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  upon  terms  which  shall  appear  ex- 
pedient to  the  government."  No  steps  appear  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Bank  of  North  America  to  effect 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his 
report.  The  quiet  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  under  its  State  charter,  were 
deemed  preferable  to  the  anxieties  and  hazards  of  a 
new  national  connection.  The  scheme  of  a  separate 
institution  was  therefore  pushed  forward,  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  began  its  corporate  exist- 
ence on  the  19th  of  February,  1791.  Mr.  Willing  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
on  Jan.  9, 1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Nixon. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  continued  its  oper- 
ations until  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  March  4, 
1811.  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
sustaining  the  application  of  the  bank  for  a  renewal 
of  its  charter,  in  his  report  of  March  3, 1809,  exhib- 
ited the  following  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank: 

Or.: 
I.  Debto  due  to  the  Bank— 

1.  Six  per  cent  stock,  remaining  part  of  the 

original  lobicrlption 98.230,00(1 

2.  Loans  to  indiTldoals,  conoleting  chiefly  of 

dleoonnted  notes  at  sixty  days 1A,000,000 

3.  Dne  by  banks  incorporated  by  the  States....  800,000    918,080,000 

IT.  Specie  In  the  Tanlts 6,000,000 

III.  Ooet  of  lots  of  ground  and  building  erected '  480,000 

Total  Gr. :'  923,510,000 

Dr.: 

I.  Capital  stock  of  the  bank 910^000,000 

II.  Money  deposited  by  goTernment  and  by  In- 
diridnals 8,600,000 

III.  Bank  notes  in  circniatlon 4,600,000 

ToUl  Dr. :  923,000,000 

LeaTing  a  balance  for  oontingenciee. 9610,000 
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Mr.  Gallatin  contended  that  this  statement  proved 
that,  as  a  hank,  its  affairs  "had  heen  wisely  and 
skillfully  managed.'^  This  hank  was  certainly  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  and  profitable  to  its  stockholders, 
for  it  paid  them  an  annual  dividend  of  eight  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  It  must  suffice  to  state  here  that  all  the 
efforts  of  its  friends,  supported  by  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Gallatin,  failed  to  induce  Congress  to 
renew  the  charter.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes,  **  The  influ- 
ence of  State  banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  the 
great  question  then  before  Ck>ngre8s;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  number  of  these  banks  had  at  that 
time  increased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of 
the  States,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  forty  millions, 
their  influence  could  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
weight.  With  this  union  of  views  and  interests 
against  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  charter 
granting  it  should  be  suffered  to  expire." 

These  State  banks,  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  fur- 
nished to  the  government  the  greater  part  of  its  loans 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  aided 
in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue. 
This  increased  issue  of  paper,  accompanied  by  the 
depression  of  commerce  incident  to  war,  and  conse- 
quent upon  the  embargoes  and  other  restrictive  ener- 
gies, occasioned  a  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  south  of  New  England.^ 

During  the  September  session  of  Congress,  in  1814, 
Mr.  Dallas,  of  Philadelphia,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  three-fifths  to  be  subscribed 
by  individuals  and  corporations,  and  two-fifths  by  the 
United  States.  Neither  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
nor  of  Mr.  Webster  to  modify  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dallas 
succeeded,  and  Congress  passed  the  bill  for  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the  President,  Mr. 
Madison,  approved  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816.  This 
bank  was  also  located  at  Philadelphia,  with  branches 
elsewhere.  The  bank  was  chartered  to  continue  until 
the  3d  of  March,  1836.  It  did  not  commence  opera- 
tions until  January,  1817,  and  soon  after,  in  pursuance 
of  a  mutual  arrangement  between  this  bank  and  the 
State  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Virginia,  specie  payments  were  resumed.  It  was 
of  this  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  that  Nich- 
olas Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  became,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  President  Monroe,  in  1819,  a  director,  and, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves,  in  1823, 
president. 

This  bank  was  to  have  $35,000,000  capital,  of  which 
$7,000,000  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  government  in 
five  per  cent,  stock;  $28,000,000  by  the  public,  of 
which  $7,000,000  was  to  be  in  specie  and  $21,000,000  in 
six  per  cent.  United  States  stock.  It  was  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  $1,500,000  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  and 
to  issue  no  note  under  $5,  and  was  forbidden  to  sus- 


1  The  Philadelphia  banks  smpended  specie  payment  for  the>lra<  Ume 
on  Uie  30tb  of  Angust,  1814,  and  the  aaapenalou  becaoe  f(eneral  in  a 
few  month!  after. 


pend  specie  payments  under  twelve  per  cent,  penalty. 
The  expectations  and  pretensions  of  the  friends  of 
the  bank  were  that  it  would  correct  the  currency  and 
control  exchanges.  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves  became 
president  of  the  bank  on  March  6, 1819,  and  found 
the  bank  practically  bankrupt,  but  already  engaged 
in  a  vigorous  effort  to  contract  its  obligations. 

The  financial  condition  of  Europe,  aa  well  as  of 
America,  was  in  a  most  uncertain  and  disturbed  con- 
dition. Commerce,  industry,  and  finance  were  grop- 
ing their  way  back  to  the  natural  forms  and  chan- 
nels of  peace  from  which  they  had  been  diverted  by 
the  unnatural  developments  of  a  long  war.  The 
United  States  had  participated  in  the  struggle,  and 
felt  the  full  effects  of  its  consequences.  In  1816, 
paper  money  all  over  Europe  was  depreciated 
equally  with  that  in  the  United  States.  But  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce  were  favorable  to  the  United 
States,  and  an  opportunity  for  resumption  of  specie 
payments  offered.  In  the  midst  of  this  fitivorable  con- 
dition of  financial  affairs  came  the  breakdown  of  the 
bank.  Its  efforts  to  recover  itself  prostrated  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country.  Prices  fell,  exchange 
on  England  rose  to  105  and  106,  which  carried  off 
gold  and  silver,  and  a  general  liquidation  set  in,  which 
extended  through  a  period  of  three  or  four  years. 
Andrew  Jackson  became  President  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1829.  Hostile  to  the  bank,  and  inimical  to  Mr. 
Biddle,  the  President  was  not  slow  to  seize  upon  the 
first  event  that  would  enable  him  to  begin  those  hoe- 
tile  demonstrations  which  in  politics,  as  well  as  war, 
lead  to  actual  engagements.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Bid- 
dle to  remove  Jeremiah  Mason,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, from  the  presidency  of  the  branch  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  summer  of  1829,  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  approaching  conflict.  The  message  of 
1829  astonished  the  country  by  its  intimations  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  bank  charter.  Though 
the  first  indication  of  hostility  met  with  little  favor  in 
the  Congress,  the  President  took  no  step  backward. 

In  1832  a  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Jackson.  On  January  Ist  following,  the  directors  of 
the  bank  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  bank,  which  exhibited — 

CMmui  agamd  (kt  Btmk. 

The  notes  in  circnlation ; 917,460,671.79 

The  deposits,  public  and  prirate.. - '  13,647,617.96 

The  debts  to  the  holders  of  the  Winded  debt  of  the  United 

Stotes  for  principal  and  interest 6,723,703.16 

Total $37,807,322.74 

its  Remmroet. 

Specie ^ S8,961,847.60 

Notes  of  State  banks « 2,291,666.40 

Balances  due  bj  State  banks. 1,696^.06 

Funds  in  Europe  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange... 3,190,226.43 

Real  estate 3,036,241.62 

Debts  due  by  indiWduals  on  notes  discounted 43,626^0.02 

^         "              «           M  domestic  bills  of  exchange...  16.069,043.25 

Mortgages,  etc 1081330.76 

Total 180,866,465.99 

Claims  as  abore  deducted... 37,807,322.74 

And  there  remained  a  surplus  of. $43,068,143.26 
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This  sUtement  being  conaiilered  highly  aatiafac- 
tory,  the  Aiiids  of  iDdmduali  aa  well  as  of  the  gov- 
eram«nt  continued  to  be  intruited  to  the  Bank  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  and  the  price  of  its  stock  wss  a  proof 
of  the  ooDfldence  in  its  condition  and  manBgement 
In  1833  the  treasniy  withdrew  from  the  bank  nearly 
t8,D00,000  of  the  public  deposits,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  bank  and  the  State  banks  cortailed  the 
amount  of  credit  upon  which  the  hosinesa  of  the 
conntry  had  been  carried  on.  The  consequencee 
which  followed  were  innumerable  failnree,  the  de- 
preciation of  property,  the  arrest  of  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  universal  diatress.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  no  rechsrter  of  the  bank  could 
be  obtained,  a  plan  was  projected  to  combine  the 
advantagea  of  the  long-eatablished  correspondence, 
name,  and  machinery  of  the  bank,  by  incorporating 
its  stock  with  a  new  institution,  under  the  name  of 
"The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  was 
chartered  on  the  18th  of  February,  1836,  by  the 
L<^1ature  of  that  State.  The  transfer  of  the  funds 
of  the  old  bank  was  made  into  the  new.  More  than 
fifteen  per  cent  beyond  the  subscription  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  returned,  beeidee  a  dividend  of  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  every  six  months ;  not  a  dollar 
of  money  was  lost  to  the  United  States  nor  to  any  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statee. 
No  financial  institution  ever  preserved  its  credit  and 
character,  as  well  as  the  means  and  interests  of  its 
customers,  with  more  good  faith  and  better  practical 
results.  It  restored  a  stable  currency  to  the  nation, 
and  distributed  its  accommodations  with  impartial 
furness  to  all  sections.  If  it  hod  been  wound  up  there 
would  have  been  fitll  payment  of  all  demands,  and 
the  return  to  the  stockholders  of  their  principal  and 
a  surplus. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  suc- 
ceeded to  the  "  good-will  and  fixtures"  of  its  prede- 
ceesor,  Ur.  Biddle  became  its  first  president,  and 
gave  to  it  all  the  vast  experience  and  ability  which 
he  possessed,  and  Irom  1836  to  1S39  the  new  bank 
seemed  to  prosper,  under  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
both  the  government  and  public  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
stock  attained  a  premium  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  but 
not  resting  upon  the  brood  foundation  of  national 
aid,  and  restricted  to  a  narrow  and  local  basis,  it  was 
unable  to  secure  and  maintain  that  national  confi- 
dence upon  which  its  usefulness  and  success  de- 
pended. A  period  of  general  expansion,  over- 
trading, and  over-banking  set  in  with  the  beginning 
of  the  career  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  system  of  hanking  all  over  the  country 
was  not  built  upon  the  basis  of  specie.  Currency  did 
not  represent  coin;  banks  were  mere  paper-money 
mills.  In  consequence  there  could  be  no  definite  post- 
ponement of  financial  disaster.  The  bank  made  an 
assignment  Sept.  4, 1841,  and  by  its  failure  brought 
widespread  ruin  and  disaster  to  business  and  trade 


throughout  the  Union.  The  estate  of  Stephen  Qirard 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  the  amount  it  had  invested 
in  the  stock  of  this  bank. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  had  suspended 
specie  payment  Oct  10,  1839.  The  Legislature 
had  fixed  Feb.  1,  1S41,  as  the  date  for  its  resump- 
tion. Action  was  not  taken  to  bring  it  about  until 
R.  D.  Wood,  transiently  meeting  James  Martin,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Bank,  remarked 
to  him  that  the  period  was  fast  approaching,  and  it 
was  quite  time  to  put  things  in  order  for  it.  This  re- 
mark led  to  an  agreement  of  views  by  the  two  gentle- 
men, and  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  board  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bank  by  R.  D.  Wood.  Whereupon 
committees  of  the  city  bonks  examined  the  condition 
of  the  United  Statee  Bank,  and  agreed  to  lend  it 
(5,000,000,  taking  its  notes  at  an  average  at  thirteen 
and  a  half  months.  The  banks  so  lending  borrowed 
upon  these  notes  $2,600,000  from  the  New  England 
and  New  York  banks,  and  resumption  took  place. 

These  negotiations  occupied  over  four  months. 
They  were  conducted  on  the  behalf  of  the  borrowing 
banks  by  John  White,  Bobert  Howell,  and  B.  D. 
Wood,  and  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  bonks 
by  P.  Marett.  They  involved  reciprocal  visila  by 
these  gentlemen  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, correspondence  with  William  Appletou  and 
Abbott  Lawrence,  and  o  short  conference  with 
Daniel  Webster. 

The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  March 
30, 1798,  for  twenty  years.  Its  original  capital  was 
(2,000,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  (400  each,  vrith 


permission  to  increase  the  shares  to  7600.  The 
charter  was  extended,  in  Febraary,  1810,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  upon  the  condition  that 
the  Governor  shall  be  allowed  to  subscribe  at  par,  on 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  for  1250  shores  of  the 
reserved  shares  of  the  bank,  and  also  for  the  same 
number  of  shares,  all  at  par,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1813. 
The  banking-bouse  on  Second  Street,  between 
Cbestnnt  and  Walnut,  was  designed  by  B.  H.  Latrobe, 
of  the  pure  model  of  Grecian  architecture.    The 
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design  was  from  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  on  the 
Ilyssus,  near  Athens,  with  two  Ionic  porticos,  of  six 
columns  each,  supporting  entablatures  and  pediments. 
The  whole  building,  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet 
by  fifty-one  feet,  was  of  white  Pennsylvania  marble. 
In  1811  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  $1,509,000  in- 
vested in  this  bank.  Its  branches  were  at  Lancaster, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Easton.  Its  management  was  in  a 
president  and  twenty-four  directors,  three  of  whom 
were  annually  appointed  by  each  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  rest  by  the  stockholders.  In  1811 
Joseph  Parker  Norris  was  president,  and  Jonathan 
SmiUi  cashier.  The  president  in  1835  was  John  Bead, 
and  Quintin  Campbell  was  cashier.  The  bank  failed 
in  1837. 

The  Bank  of  Philadelphia  was  formed  in  1803, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  incorporated  in  1804 
tpon  conditions  of  paying  $135,000  cash ;  permitting 
the  (Governor  to  subscribe  for  3000  shares,  and  to  pay 
herefor  $300,000  in  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  at  that  time  ten  per  cent,  below  par ; 
to  loan  the  State  when  required  $100,000  at  tye  per 
cent,  for  ten  years ;  and  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
$200,000  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  to  subscribe  another  $200,000  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  both  sums  to  be  at  par.  The  practice  of 
paying  for  charters  to  banking  companies  marks  an 
era  in  legislation  of  the  State.  The  enormous  bonus 
paid  by  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  otHer 
privileges  granted  to  the  State,  became  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  to  the  institu- 
tion which  was  manifested  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  offer  on  the  part  of  that  bank  to  pay 
$200,000  to  the  State,  provided  no  new  bank  should 
be  incorporated. 

The  Philadelphia  Bank,  before  1836,  stood  on  the 
lot  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  now  occupied  by  the  Wood  building.  The 
bank  was  a  rough-cast,  queer-looking  Gothic  build- 
ing, with  a  great,  wide,  and  high  arch  of  entrance  on 
Fourth  Street.  It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the 
lot.  The  northern  half  was  vacant  ground,  inclosed 
with  a  wall  and  railing  on  Fourth  and  on  Chestnut 
Streets.  There  was  grass  in  the  inclosure,  and  at  one 
time  two  or  three  trees. 

In  1836,  the  building  was  removed  to  give  place  to 
a  marble  structure  which  was  built  in  conjunction 
with  the  Western  Bank.  When  completed,  the  eastern 
division  was  occupied  in  the  second  story  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bank  till  its  removal  to  the  granite  building 
opposite.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  then  occupied  the 
lower  story  until  its  removal,  in  1876,  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

In  March,  1809,  the  Legislature  chartered  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  with  a  capital  of 
$1,250,000,  and  to  continue  until  May  1, 1824.  The 
Legislature  demanded  $75,000  for  the  charter,  and 
provision  was  inserted  that  the  debts  of  the  corpo- 
ration should  not  exceed  double  the  amount  of  the 


capital ;  one-tenth  part  of  the  capital  was  required  to 
be  loaned,  if  applied  for,  to  the  fiEurmers  of  the  State, 
on  sufficient  security  by  bond,  mortgage,  or  note.  For 
many  years  the  bank  was  in  a  brick  building  on  the 
lot  of  ground  now  occupied  by  it,  formerly  the  Law- 
rence mansion,  and  in  which  it  is  said  Admiral  Howe 
lived  during  the  British  occupancy  of  the  city.  The 
bank  opened  business  there  Jan.  25, 1819 ;  the  new 
building  was  first  used  for  banking  purposes  in  1854. 
Edwin  M.  Lewis  is  president. 

The  only  incorporated  State  banking  institutions  in 
Philadelphia  in  1811  were, — 

Capital         GircalatloD 
1811.  1811. 

Bank  of  PenuyWania-. Sl,426,!}03       91,400;S66 

Philadelphia  BaDk 713,809  854,420 

Fannan'  and  Mechanica*  Bank....      804,730  604,700 

In  1810  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  to  prohibit 
unincorporated  associations  from  issuing  notes  or  pur- 
suing any  of  the  operations  of  banks ;  but  in  defiance 
of  its  provisions  the  system  was  persevered  in,  *  and 
even  companies  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing bridges  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their 
charters,  converted  themselves  into  banks,  and  issued 
notes  for  circulation.  This  mania  for  banking  would 
soon  have  been  checked  by  the  return  of  the  notes 
for  redemption,  had  not  the  war  of  1812-15  inter- 
vened, and  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  specie  for 
exportation  to  India  and  China  removed  the  usual 
check  against  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  paper. 
During  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1812- 
13,  a  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  in  each 
branch  to  incorporate  twenty-five  new  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $9,525,000,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Snyder,  and  returned  with  his  objections, 
among  which  he  said,  "  It  would,  by  readiness  to  give 
credit,  unite  visionary  speculations,  divert  men  from 
useful  pursuits,  damp  the  ardor  of  industrious  enter- 
prise, and  consequently  demoralize  the  community." 
In  March,  1814,  the  subject  was  renewed,  and  a  bill 
passed  incorporating,  as  has  been  stated,  forty-one 
banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  upward  of  $17,000- 
000,  of  which  only  one-fifth  part  was  required  to  be 
paid  in.  Although  the  bill  passed  both  houses  by 
large  majorities,  Governor  Snyder  returned  this  bill 
also,  with  his  objections,  but  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
voted  for  its  passage  notwithstanding;  it  became  a 
law,  and  thirty -seven  banks  went  into  operation  under 
its  sanction.  The  immediate  commencement  of  a 
number  of  these  banks,  whose  bona  fide  capital  was 
little  more  than  the  first  installment  required,  in- 
creased the  amount  of  circulation,  already  too  abun- 
dant, and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  grew  worse 
and  worse,  until  all  confidence  in  its  convertibility 
was  lost.  The  new  banks  discounted  stock  notes  to 
meet  the  remaining  installments,  and  hence  only  one- 
fifth  part  of  their  capital  was  ever  paid  in.  In  1819, 
I  of  the  thirty-seven  banks  which  went  into  operation 
under  the  State  law  of  1814,  fifteen  failed,  and  were 
officially  announced  as   "dissolved,  unlawful,  and 
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uniDcorporated,"  and  there  were  at  the  aame  dme 
twenl^'two  banks  more  in  the  State  tranBacting  busi- 
ness without  chartere. 

Id  1820  there  were  thirty-sis  banks  in  existence  in 
the  State,  with  capital  amounting  to  tl 4,681,780,  and 
an  indefipite  number  of /rveboo^i.  There  is  nothing 
cheering  and  but  little  nseful  or  entertaining  in  the 
history  of  banking  in  this  country  in  the  decade  from 
1820  to  1830.  Throughout  almost  that  entire  time 
there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  untoward  events, 
leading  to  embarrassment,  insolvency,  litigation,  dis- 
honesty, and  crime.  It  is  a  continuous  history  of 
bankruptcy  and  fraud.  Banks  were  bribtd  to  fail, 
that  the  stockholders  might  pay  their  indebtedness 
in  the  currency  of  the  same  bank,  afler  it  had  reached 
its  minimum  point  of  depreciation,  commonl;  Gfty 
per  cent.  In  1829-30  the  gloom  which  hod  settled  so 
long  upon  the  country  was  dispelled,  and  a  brighter 
prospect  dawned.  The  natural  course  of  trade  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  years  had  brought  a  balance  in 
specie  of  $8,600,000  into  the  country,  and  a  large 
share  of  this  fortunate  result  is  due  to  Pennsylvania 
for  her  effective  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  circu- 
lation of  smalt  notes  within  her  borders.  This  abol- 
ishment of  small  notes  extended  the  functions  of 
metallic  currency,  by  allowing  it  to  take  the  place  of 
these  notes.  Another  cause  of  this  influx  of  gold,  in 
1830,  and  retention  for  a  time  in  the  country,  was  the 
partial  cessation  of  the  exportation  of  specie  to  India 
and  China,  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  letters  of  credit  on  London  for  the 
imports  for  those  countries. 

"  In  1680  there  were  in  Philadelphia  twelve  joint- 
stock  banks,  exclusive  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales.  Allowing  for  the  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
latter  employed  in  banking  speculations  in  the  city, 
the  total  capital  engaged  in  bank  business  in  Phila- 
delphia that  year  may  be  taken  at  110,667,000,  on 
which  a  dividend  accrued  of  9693,075,  being  at  the 
rate  of  6.497  per  cent.  The  bank  of  the  late  Mr. 
Girord,  being  a  private  establishment,  is  not  included 
in  this  estimate  (statement  bj  I.  H.  Ooddard,  Esq., 
JVfw  York  Daily  Adveriiier,  29th  January,  1831). 
None  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  issue  notes  less  than 
five  dollars.  They  (dl  discount  good  hills,  having 
sixty  or  ninety  days  to  run,  at  six  per  cent.  In  Phil- 
adelphia the  banks  have  been  pretty  successful,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  generally  there  have  been  many  fail- 
ures." '  The  banks  of  Philadelphia  suspended  specie 
payment  May  10,  1687,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
began  the  issue  of  "  shinplasten."  The  banks  re- 
sumed specie  payments  Jan.  15,  1841. 

Most  prominent  among  the  bankers  of  Philadelphia 
was  Stephen  Qlrard,  born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  on 
the  2l8t  of  May,  1750.  In  1764  he  sailed  for  St. 
Domingo  as  a  sailor  on  the  ship  "Pelerin,"  com- 
manded by  Oapt.  John  Coarteau;  returning  to  his 
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home,  he  again  sailed  for  the  French  West  Indian 
possessions,  and  continued  to  make  frequent  voyages 
during  a  j>eriod  of  nine  years  between  those  islands 
and  Bordeaux.  His  experience  as  a  sailor,  acquired 
by  these  voyages,  obtained  a  license  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1773,  "  to  Slephen  Girard,  of  Bordeaux,  full 
authority  to  act  as  captain,  master,  and  patron  of  a 
merchant  vessel."  His  attention  was  now  turned  to 
commercial  affairs  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  sea.  His  record,  in  the  shape  of  a  journal  kept 
by  himself,  contains  the  invoices  and  soles  of  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  suited  to  a  West  India  market.  These 
goods,  amounting  in  value  to  about  three  thousand 
dollars  in  Federal  money,  were  disposed  of  in  8t. 
Domingo  in  February,  1774.  From  the  West  Indies 
he  sailed  to  New  York,  and  arrived  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  Here  his  business  tact  and  shrewdness  in 
disposing  of  his  goods  attracted  the  notice  of  Thomas 
Bandali,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  For  the  next  three 
years  he  traded  with  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
Port  au  Prince,  on  his  Own  account  and  jointly  with 
Mr.  Bandolt.  In  the  month  of  May,  1777,  he  arrived 
for  the  time  at  Philadelphia.  He  now  changed  his 
profession  of  sailor  to  that  of  merchant,  and  com- 
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menced  business  in  a  rented  store  on  Water  Street,  a 
short  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  afterward  per- 
manently located.  Hemorried,  in  July,  Mary  Lumm, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  approach  of  the  British  troops 
to  Philadelphia  drove  Mr.  Qirard  to  Mount  Holly,  in 
New  Jersey,  where  he, remained  until  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  enemy,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1778, 
when  he  returned  and  resumed  his  business.  His 
mercantile  business  had  grown  so  profitable  and  his 
fortune  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  June,  1812, 
he  determined  to  devote  his  attention  to  banking.  To 
this  end  he  purchased  the  banking-house  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  business  of  which  and  the 
ftinds  in  its  vaults  remained  with  his  bank,  and  be 
thus  began  a  new  career  with  unusual  advantages  and 
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prospects  of  success.  His  new  occupation  did  not 
withdraw  him  from  mercantile  pursuits,  but  his  trade 
with  China,  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope, 
and  Europe  continued  to  be  pushed  with  unabated 
industry,  and  was  attended  with  unexampled  success. 
From  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  hb  bank 
until  his  death,  in  1831,  he  continued  to  prosecute 
both  commercial  and  financial  business.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1881,  leaving  the  largest  for- 
tune accumulated  by  any  single  man  in  America  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  extraordinary  regard 
and  care  for  the  interest  intrusted  to  his  management 
was  illustrated  by  his  executing  and  recording  a  deed 
of  trust  providing  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  "  no 
delay  nor  abstraction  on  the  payment  of  the  moneys 
deposited  with  him  may  ensue,  but  that  all  business 
may  be  transacted  with  like  promptitude  and  punctu- 
ality" that  it  was  iu  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Girard  him- 
self. 

The  Bank  of  Germantown  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  1818,  and  went  into  oper- 
ation July,  1814,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $55,000; 
Samuel  Harvey,  president,  and  John  F.  Watson  (au- 
thor of  "  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia"),  cashier. 
The  first  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  Samuel 
Harvey,  Charles  J.  Wister,  Richard  Bayley,  Peter 
Bobeson,  Michael  Biter,  George  Bensell,  John  John- 
son, Edward  Russell,  William  Rodman,  Robert  Adams, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Conrad  Carpenter,  John  Rogers. 

Capital,  January,  1815,  $91,000;  July,  1815,  $150,- 
000 ;  January,  1816,  $152,000 ;  and  in  1858,  $200,000. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  bank  of  July,  1814,  it 
appears  that  **  the  committee  for  procuring  and  fit- 
ting out  a  banking-house  report  that  they  have 
leased  from  Dr.  George  Bensell,  for  the  term  of  six 
years  and  six  months  from  the  15th  of  June  last,  at  a 
rent  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  a  three-story  stone  house  opposite  the  sixth 
mile-stone  in  the  village  of  Germantown,  and  that 
they  have  purchased  from  Mr.  James  Stokes  the  iron 
doors,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  vault  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  Germantown,  that  they  have 
employed  masons  and  carpenters  to  make  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  which  they  expect  will  be  completed 
by  the  23d  inst."  The  location  was  changed  from 
the  above  place  (which  is  the  second  house  above 
School  Lane  on  the  Main  Street)  to  Main  Street,  below 
Shoemaker  Lane,  in  1825,  and  again,  in  1868,  to  Main 
Street  and  School  Lane,  next  door  to  the  original 
location. 

Samuel  Harvey  died  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Magarge  as  president.  John  F.  Watson  re- 
signed the  cashiership  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lloyd  Mifflin,  who  resigned  in  1850,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Harvey,  Jr. ;  he  resigned  in  1860, 
and  Charles  W.  Otto,  the  present  cashier  of  the  bank, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Magarge  resigned  in 
1866,  and  William  Wynne  Wister,  the  present  presi- 
dent, was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


The  Commercial  Bank  was  chartered  in  1814,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  charter  was  renewed  in 
1824,  and  renewed  again  in  1836,  while  James  Dundas 
was  president.  Mr.  Dundas  was  prominent  for  many 
years  among  the  leading  financiers  of  the  city. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Dundas, 
the  latter  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  bom 
June  21,  1786,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  married 
Anna  Maria  Pratt,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Pratt,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  by  his  second  wife 
Elizabeth  Dundas,  herself  a  daughter  of  James  Dun- 
das, a  younger  son  of  John  Dundas,  of  Manour.  This 
last-mentioned  James  Dundas  came  from  Scotland  to 
America^  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1788.  The 
James  Dundas  who  is  the  subject  of  this  biography 
succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Manour,. in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  which  he  held  and  enjoyed  for  a  short 
time,  until  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  alien  laws  of  Great 
Britain.'  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  John  Dundas, 
of  Manour,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Murray,  of 
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s  "  The  Dnndaaea,**  mjn  Lord  Woodhonielee,  In  the  Traaaactlou  of 
Uie  Bojal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  **  are  deecended  of  a  family  to  which 
the  hlatorian  and  the  geologlet  have  aMigned  an  origin  of  high  an- 
tlqnity  and  eplendor,  bat  which  has  been  still  more  remarkable  for  pnv 
dndng  a  series  of  men  eminently  distinguished  for  their  pablic  aerrioee 
in  the  highest  olBces  in  Scotland.**  The  flunlly  of  Dondas,  in  common 
with  the  families  of  Dunbar  and  Home,  traoee  its  descent  in  the  male 
line  ftx>m  the  Barls  of  March  and  Dunbar,  who  were  spmng  from  tlie 
Saxon  princee  of  Northumberland  and  the  Saxon  monarchs  of  England. 
According  to  the  Douglas  Baronage,  **  Uthred,  a  son  of  Cospatrick,  fint 
Sari  of  March,  lived  in  the  reign  of  KIngDaTid  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  crown  In  1124,  and  died  in  1163.  The  genealogical  chart  of  the 
family,  retained  in  its  archlTcs,  points  out  tlint  Uthred  was  seated  as 
Baron  of  Dundas,  at  Dundas  Castle,  In  West  LothUn,  which  was  built 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  John  Dundas,  of  Dnndns,  in  the  thirteenth 
generation,  succeeded  his  fother  in  1480,  nnd  In  14S7  was  created  Earl 
of  Forth.  In  1401,  King  James  lY.  granted  him  the  island  of  Inch- 
garTle,  with  liberty  to  build  and  foTtlfy  a  castle  upon  it.  Sir  William 
Dundas  succeeded  John  Dundas  In  1404,  and  married  Margaret,  daugh> 
ter  of  Archibald  Wanchope,  of  Niddrie,  by  whom  he  had  sons,— Sir 
James  and  William  Dundas.  Sir  James  Dundas  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  families  of  Dundas  of  Dundas;  Dundus  of  Amiston;  Dundns, 
Viscount  MelTlIle:  Dundas,  Baronet  of  Dunire;  and  William  Dundas, 
firom  whom  are  descended  the  Dundases  of  Duddington  and  Manour.** 
Burke*s  **  Visitation**  says  on  page  38,  **  BUniehiU  Tower,  one  of  the 
properties  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Karl  of  Hopetown,was  once  the  seat 
of  Dnndas  of  Manour,  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of 
Dundas  of  Duddington.  Lord  Hopetown  iuul  for  some  time  tried  to  in- 
duce  the  old  laird  of  Manour  to  sell  to  him  the  tower  of  his  fathers, 
but  in  Tain.  However,  he  bided  his  time,  and  found  the  young  laird 
leas  impracticable.  Ho  induced  him  to  listen  to  what  was  indeed  a  very 
adrantagvoos  proposal,  and  exchanged  with  him  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Aithreg  for  StanlehlU  Tower,  which  now  forms  a  fine  olject  In  the  mldet 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Hopetown  House.** 

"  Dundas  of  Manour:  George,  the  first  of  this  family,  was  the  second 
son  of  David  Dundas  of  Duddlngston,  himself  a  second  son  of  William 
Dundas  of  Duddlngston.  tieorg*  Dundas  acquired  several  estates.  lie 
acquired  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  Maglstro  Oeorglo  Dundas,  flllo 
quondam,  Davldis  Dundas  de  Duddlngston,  terramm  de  Smiddle  Hill, 
etc.,  dated  July  19, 1626 ;  also  a  charter  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  King's 
Power, alias  Manour, in  Perthshire,  dated  Vox.  19, 1628,  which  last  hath 
continued  ever  since  to  be  the  chief  title  of  this  family.**— fioronoye  o/ 
BooOand,  6y  Ar  Robtrt  Dorngtag,  pp.  178-179. 

"Sir  David  Dundas,  late  soUcitoi^Keneral,  and  Sir  John  Duodaa, 
Baronet  of  Blcbmond,  are  also  deaoendvd  from  John  of  Manour.** 
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Polmair,^  who  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  William 
Dundas,  of  Daddington  and  Manour,  the  second  son 
of  Sir  William  Dundas,  of  Dundas,  who  represented 
the  fourteenth  generation  of  that  ancient  family  in  a 
direct  male  line. 

The  death  of  James  Dundas,  of  Philadelphia,  oc- 
curred on  July  4, 1865.  A  newspaper  notice  of  his 
decease  says  that  "the  coal  interest  of  this  State  is 
largely  indehted  to  him  for  its  development,  hoth 
firom  his  counsel  and  his  large  investments."  An- 
other account  has  the  following :  '*  Mr.  Dundas  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  which 
position  he  filled  with  distinguished  ahility.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Savings-Fund  Society,  an  institution  of  very  high 
character  and  extended  usefulness."  With  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  he  was  long  identified 
as  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  His  taste  for  horticul- 
tural pursuits  was  strongly  marked,  and  his  liberality 
rendered  his  gardens  and  conservatories  quite  cele- 
brated. In  beauty  and  rarity  they  were  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  Philadelphia.  His  gardener  had  become 
quite  a  well-known  personage,  and  generally  took  a 
number  of  prizes  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Few  conservatories  in  the  country  can 
show  so  good  a  collection  of  air-plants  as  the  one  he 
had  in  charge,  and  the  great  tank  containing  the  Vic- 
toria Begia  was  an  unfailing  resort  for  the  curious. 
Mr.  Dundas  was  ever  liberal,  and  he  was  the  friend 
of  all  praiseworthy  public  enterprises.  His  residence, 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Walnut  and  Broad  Streets, 
has  long  been  a  theme  of  public  admiration.  Mr. 
Dundas  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  the  utmost 
punctuality,  prompt  and  quick  of  action,  kind  and 
just  to  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  and  a  true 
friend ;  those  who  knew  him  best  learned  to  respect 
and  love  him. 

The  Philadelphia  Loan  Company  was  organized  in 
1836,  and  was  for  a  time  active.  It  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1888.  The  capital  was  $500,000.  George  S. 
Schott,  M.D.,  was  president,  and  T.  M.  Moore,  cashier. 
The  board  of  directors  consisted  of  George  S.  Schott 
Joseph  B.  Chandler,  William  Stephens,  Benjamin  £. 
Carpenter,  John  F.  Ohl,  Nathaniel  C.  Foster,  Thomas 
E.  J.  Kerrison,  John  B.  Walker,  Bartholomew  Graves, 
William  £.  Whitman,  James  Simpson,  Benjamin 
Duncan,  and  T.  M.  Moore.  When  the  company  went 
out  of  existence  it  had  no  assets. 

In  October,  1889,  the  "Great  Western"  and  the 
"British  Queen"  carried  nearly  $1,000,000  each  in 
specie  to  England,  and  the  demand  for  exchange  on 
London  was  unsatisfied ;  an  immense  pressure  on  the 
commercial  community  followed,  and  strong  fears 
were  felt  not  only  that  the  banks  would  suspend  spe- 
cie payments,  but  that  many  failures  would  follow. 

On  Oct.  8, 1839,  all  the  banks  of  the  city  were  re- 
quested to  meet  by  committee,  and  a  committee  was 
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appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  embarrassed  state  of  the  commercial  affairs 
of  the  city.  The  banks  met  by  committee,  and  the 
question  being  taken  on  immediate  suspension  or  re- 
sumption resulted  as  follows.  Those  voting  yea  were 
the  United  States,  Girard,  Western,  Moyamensing, 
Schuylkill.  Those  voting  no  were  the  Philadelphia, 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics',  Mechanics',  Merchants'  and 
Mechanics',  Commercial,  North  American,  South- 
wark,  Penn  Township,  Kensington;  Pennsylvania 
and  Northern  Liberties  not  represented. 

On  October  9th,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bank,  a  communication  from  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  received, 
saying  that  they  had  suspended.  The  Philadelphia 
Bank  resolved  to  follow  their  course,  and  the  same 
was  adopted  by  all  the  banks  in  the  city  except  the 
Commercial. 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  city  in  1840  was  six- 
teen, with  capital  amounting,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  $18,060,000.'  In  1848 
there  were  in  Philadelphia  County  thirty-four  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $7,866,000 ;  circulation, 
$6,400,000;  specie,  $1,800,000;  in  Philadelphia  four- 
teen banks,  with  $9,222,000  capiUl  and  $4,200,000 
circulation  and  $3,900,000  specie.' 

From  1848  to  1860  the  capital  and  accommodations 
of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  did  not  materially  vary. 
To  the  above  list  the  Tradesman's  Bank  must  be  added, 
with  a  capital  of  $160,000 ;  discounto,  $496,000 ;  cii^ 
culation,  $182,780 ;  specie,  $216,061 ;  deposits,  $618,- 
871,~making  for  1864,  $10,700,000  of  capital,  $26,286,- 
319  of  loans,  $14,942,602  of  deposits,  $4,692,146  of 
circulation,  and  $3,940,139  of  coin. 

The  following  abstract  statement  of  the  condition 
of  banks  of  Philadelphia  is  taken  from  the  auditor's 
official  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan. 
19, 1848 : 


Banks. 


Bill*  Dla- 
counted. 


Clrcnlik- 
tion. 


Specie  and 
I  Treaaury 
I     Kotea. 


Bank  of  PennaylTanla  92,364,614.34  S498,0e2.ftO  9272,640.09 

Philadelphia  Bank  ....I  2,781,046.60i  69S;»4.04   649,71847 

Bank  of  North  Amer-i  I 

lea. '  1,869.664.84{  430,426.41    081,993.02 

Gommerclal   Bank  of 

PennerWanU i  1,583,639.32!  258,429.001  257,462J0 

Farmer*^  and  Mechan-  > 


lea*  Bank  of  Phila- 


delphia  I   2,414.399.631  613,926.27    416,349.44 


Girard  Bank.. 

Bank  of  Commerce.... 

Sonthwark  Bank 

Mechanics*    Bank  of, 

City  and  County  of 

Phlladeiphia I  1,369,186.22 

Western      Bank      ef 

Philadelphia 

Bank  of  Northern  Lib- 

ertlea. 

Bank  of  Penn  Town- 
ship.  

Manufacturers*      and 

Mechanics'  Bank  of 

Northern  Liberties. 

Kenslncton  Bank 

Bank  oiOemiantown~ 


rl 


648,550.2»   2.56,336.00   320,366.68 
460,816.401  166^646.00   186,473.61 


690,117.82 


1,262,448.83 
961,232.91 
967,000.96 


781,879.63 
602^42.16 
216,606.20 


237,020.00 

367,065.00 
277,366.00 
310,147.00 
242,770.00 


280,716.00 

221,617.60 

80,670.00 


298,926.44 

192,702.64 
189,841.24 
248,089.87 
263,060.29 


164,272.33 

143,766.27< 

26,916.83, 


DneDe* 
poaitora. 


9828,249.91 
1,409,671.95 

1,278^91.06 

721 226.96 


1,468,761.28 
422,030.20 
262,239.80 
626*292  29 


604,062.16 
661,606.80 
744,406.69 
500,330.84 


323,769.86 
408,767.61 
114,128.00 


s  McCulloch*!  Dictionary. 

*  Hunt**  Merchants*  Magaxine,Tol.  ZTiii.,  Fehmary,  1848. 
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The  long  saspenaion  of  specie  payments  which 
began  Dec.  80,  1861,  and  ended  Jan,  1,  1879,  was 
attended  with  many  circumstances  and  events  in  the 
history  of  banking  and  currency. 

The  first  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks 
took  place  Sept.  1, 1814,  and  extended  throughout  the 
United  States.  From  1817  to  1837  there  were  no  sus- 
pensions of  specie  payments,  but  on  the  10th  of  May, 
of  the  latter  year,  the  banks  suspended,  and  the  city 
and  corporations  issued  their  '*  shinplasters."  This 
suspension  continued  over  a  year.  The  New  York 
banks  resumed  in  1888,  but  the  Philadelphia  banks 
declared  they  were  unable  to  resume.  Governor  Bit- 
ner,  in  July,  1888,  by  proclamation  declared  that  the 
banks  by  suspending  specie  payments  had  violated 
their  charters,  and  he  ordered  them  to  resume  on  the 
18th  of  August  following.  This  intimation  of  trouble 
ahead  induced  the  banks  to  resume  payments  in 
specie,  which  they  continued  to  do  for  over  thirteen 
months,  when,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1889,  they  again 
suspended,  but  were  driven  to  resumption  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1841.  This  lasted  but  three  weeks,  when 
the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (Thomas 
Dunlap,  president)  caused  all  the  other  Philadelphia 
banks  to  suspend  specie  payments.  There  was  no 
general  day  of  resumption,  but  each  bank  in  its  own 
good  time  commenced  to  pay  out  specie  in  small  sums, 
which  continned  for  several  years.  The  continued 
issue  of  bank  paper,  unrestrained  by  resumption, 
stimulated  speculation  and  excessive  importation 
until,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1857,  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  succumbed  in  total  failure,  and  every 
other  Philadelphia  bank  suspended,  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  all  the  banks  throughout  the 
country.  Besumption  was  gradual  and  slow,  but 
steadily  progressed  until  the  threatening  condition  of 
the  country,  produced  by  the  approaching  war  between 
the  States,  produced  a  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  which  were  resumed  for  a  short  period  in 
1862,  which,  with  exceptional  instances  of  payments 
of  small  amounts  of  specie,  continued  until  Jan.  1, 
1879,  when  all  the  banks  of  the  country  resumed  the 
payment  of  specie. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  are  those  crises  of  monetary  affairs  called 
"  panics,''  in  which  men  take  more  counsel  of  their 
fears  than  of  their  judgments.  The  first  distinct 
and  well-defined  "  panic*'  occurred  in  May,  1887,  and 
under  its  baleful  influence  some  of  the  oldest  and 
stanchest  houses  of  Philadelphia  went  down.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Samuel  Comly, 
Jackson,  Biddle  &  Co.,  B.  &  J.  Phillips  &  Co.  An- 
other "  panic"  broke  out  in  1841,  when  Pope  &  As- 
pinwall  and  John  Brock,  Son  &  Co.  were  sacrificed. 
There  was  a  general  depression  in  business  all  over 
the  country  firom  1812  or  1813  to  1819  or  1820.  Again, 
in  1857,  the  sudden  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cincinnati  produced  that  remarkable 
condition  of  financial  nervousness  which  has  taken 


the  generic  name  of  "  panic ;"  and  *^  Black  Friday,"  in 
September,  1869,  is  a  memorable  instance  of  panic. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  our  business  men 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was  Enoch  W.  Clark,  the 
senior  partner  in  banking-houses  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  all  of  them 
leading  houses  in  the  domestic  exchange  and  banking 
business.  Mr.  Clark  is  well  remembered  by  our  older 
merchants  as  an  enterprising  and  honorable  business 
men,  and  as  a  very  bright  and  genial  companion.  He 
was  born  in  1802,  in  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Capt.  William  Clark,  who  settled 
near  there  in  1639.  He  received  his  business  education 
in  this  city  with  Solomon  Allen,  whose  firm  of  8.  &  M. 
Allen  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
banking  firms  existing  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
with  principal  houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  branch  houses  in  all  prominent  cities  North  and 
South.  Mr.  Clark,  on  attaining  his  majority,  in  1828, 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Allen  to  Providence,  B.  I.,  to  open 
a  branch  house,  not  because  that  was  a  very  promis- 
ing business  point,  but  it  was  the  only  good  opening 
not  already  occupied  by  a  branch  or  allied  house. 

Mr.  Clark  met  with  marked  success  almost  at  once, 
but  after  a  few  years  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Aliens,  and  was  less  successful  in  another  branch 
of  business.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  1833,  and  re- 
sumed the  banking  business ;  was  at  first  successful, 
but  was  later  carried  down  in  the  reverses  of  1836. 
He  then  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  January,  1837, 
established,  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ed- 
ward Dodge,  the  banking  firm  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co., 
on  Third  Street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
building  erected  by  himself  in  1852,  and  always  the 
headquarters  of  his  own  or  succeeding  firms  of  the 
same  name. 

After  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in 
1837,  domestic  exchanges  were  very  much  disturbed 
for  many  years;  specie  payments  were  twice  sus- 
pended; banks  were  everywhere  established,  gener- 
ally on  an  insecure  basis,  and  many  of  them  were 
short-lived.  Losses  as  well  as  profits  were  large  in 
the  exchange  business,  but  the  most  enterprising  and 
well-informed  exchange  dealers  were  afforded  a  fine 
opportunity  to  do  a  remunerative  business.  Ex- 
change on  Southern  cities,  or  notes  issued  there,  pur- 
chased at  a  large  discount  because  no  direct  returns 
could  be  obtained  in  either  specie  or  exchange,  were 
forwarded  with  instructions  to  remit  to  some  other 
point  on  which  exchange  could  be  obtained,  and  per- 
haps from  that  second  point  remittances  came  only 
through  a  third.  The  readiness  in  buying  drafts  on 
all  points,  promptness  in  making  collections,  and  the 
cultivation  of  business  relations  with  leading  houses 
in  different  cities,  and  finally  the  opening  of  branch 
houses  in  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans, 
brought  the  new  firm  into  prominence,  and  secured 
to  it  a  very  large  and  remunerative  business  in  do- 
mestic exchanges.    Those  whose  financial  experience 
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does  not  extend  beyond  the  time  when  the  present 
binking  system  was  established  know  nothing  of  the 
condition  of  the  currency  and  exchanges  after  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  extent  to 
which  private  banking  firms  transacted  the  different 
branches  of  the  exchange  business  now  monopolized 
by  the  National  Banks. 

The  profits  resulting  to  Mr.  Clark  from  seven 
years'  business,  between  1837  and  1844,  were  all  used 
by  him  in  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  in  Boston 
in  1886,  and  the  considerable  fortune  which  he  left 
to  his  fiunily  in  1856  was  acquired  in  1844  and  later. 

His  eldest  son,  Edward  W.,  became  a  partner  in 
the  house  in  January,  1849.  Jay  Cooke  had  then 
beeil  a  partner  for  five  years,  and  Mr.  Clark  gradu- 
ally withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness.   Clarence  H.  Clark  was  admitted  in  1854. 

Mr.  Clark  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  rest  thus 
afforded.  He  was  attacked  in  1855  by  a  painful  dis- 
ease due  to  nicotine  poisoning,  and  died  in  1856,  be- 
fbre  completing  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

Jay  Cooke,  who  had  been  at  one  time  a  partner  of 
Enoch  W.  Clark,  was  born  in  Huron  County,  Ohio, 
Aug.  10, 1821.  His  business  life  commenced  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  in  a  store  in  Sandusky,  where 
he  remained  nearly  a  year,  and  then  went  to  St. 
Louis,  from  whence  he  returned  home  to  continue 
his  education.  He  soon  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  accepted  a  position  with  William  G.  Moorhead, 
who  was  then  lairgely  engaged  in  railroad  and  canal 
enterprises.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  position  in 
the  banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  of  this 
city.  He  was  about  seventeen  when  he  entered  this 
house,  but  his  earnest  zeal  to  understand  the  business 
of  banking,'  and  his  close  attention  to  all  details,  so 
impressed  his  employers  that  before  he  attained  his 
majority  he  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  of  attorney 
to  sign  the  name  of  the  firm;  and  in  1842,  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  a  partner, 
in  which  he  remained  until  1858.  In  the  early  part 
of  1861  he  went  into  partnership  with  W.  G.  Moor- 
head, under  the  style  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  When 
the  first  of  the  war  loans  was  advertised,  this  house 
obtained  and  sent  to  Washington  a  large  list  of  sub- 
scriptions ;  afterward  the  house  placed  a  large  part  of 
the  war  loan  of  Pennsylvania.  The  subsequent  suc- 
cess of  the  house  in  placing  the  war  loans  obtained 
for  its  head  the  name  of  the  Financier  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. The  house  continued  to  prosper  until  it  became 
the  bankers  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  heavy  advances  made  by 
the  firm  to  this  company,  depending  for  reimburse- 
ment on  the  sale  of  bonds,  caused  the  suspension  of 
the  company  on  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  after 
which  the  concern  was  placed  in  bankruptcy,  from 
which  Mr.  Cooke  emerged  with  loss  of  fortune,  but 
with  preservation  of  character. 

Sacrificing  all  his  properties  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  creditors,  and  disdaining  to  resort  to  the  legal 


technicalities  which  might  have  largely  protected 
him,  he  passed  into  an  honorable  retirement,  leaving 
behind  him  the  example  of  a  man  who  was  as  brave 
in  meeting  dinaster  as  he  had  been  wise  and  energetic 
in  financially  holding  up  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  opening  to  civilization  and  settlement 
the  magnificent  and  fertile  empire  of  the  new  North- 
west. Recalling  now  the  financial  strength  of  the 
government,  its  untarnished  credit,  and  the  high  val- 
uations of  its  securities  in  all  the  money  markets  of 
the  world,  no  person  familiar  with  its  history  can 
avoid  acknowledging  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cooke  in 
the  policy  which  has  led  to  such  proud  results. 

The  Drexel  Banking  House,  in  broad  influence 
and  honorable  reputation,  occupies  the  front  rank. 
It  was  founded  in  1887  by  Francis  M.  Drexel,  de- 
ceased, father  of  the  two  brothers  of  that  name  who 
are  now  at  its  head.  It  became  large,  prosperous, 
and  of  high  credit  in  his  lifetime.  Their  New  York 
house  (now  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.)  dates  from  1850; 
and  the  Paris  house  (Drexel,  Haijes  &  Co.)  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  The  loans,  credits,  and  other  financial 
operations  of  these  three  Drexel  banks  extend  all 
over  the  commercial  world.  The  London  connection 
is  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  Drexel  brothers  above 
referred  to  are  Anthony  J.  and  Francis  A.,  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  former  is  given  here. 

Anthony  J.  Drexel  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1826,  and  long  before  he  was  through  with  his  school 
studies  entered  the  bank  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Since 
then  (or  rather  since  his  school  education  was  finished) 
the  history  of  the  banking  establishment  has  been 
his  life.  Its  progress,  its  great  growth,  its  high  re- 
pute, its  wide  influence,  the  extent  of  its  operations, 
furnish  the  material  that  would  go  into  his  biogra- 
phy, his  brother's,  and  his  father's.  Otherwise  the 
writer  can  only  speak  of  his  character,  and  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  which  give  him  prominence  in  busi- 
ness and  in  private  life.  First,  as  to  his  breadth  of 
view  as  banker.  The  Drexel  houses  are  money-fur- 
nishing establishments,  their  principal  transactions 
being  to  supply  capital  for  individual  and  corporate 
enterprises  or  needs, — for  government  use,  national, 
State,  and  municipal, — and  for  times  of  public  emer- 
gency. In  all  such  negotiations,  but  especially  those 
of  a  large  or  public  nature,  Mr.  Anthony  Drexel  has 
a  quick  and  intuitive  perception,  his  mind  taking  in 
all  the  prominent,  bearings  of  the  proposition  at  once, 
and  enabling  him  to  decide  promptly  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  done ;  and  with  him  what  should  be 
done  takes  notice  not  only  of  the  interests  of  his  own 
banks,  but  just  and  generous  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  client  and  for  the  public  also,  whenever  the 
n^otiation  has  its  public  side.  If  it  is  an  occasion 
when  solvent  business  men  or  fiduciary  institutions 
are  hard  pressed  or  might  be  compelled  to  suspend 
or  break  owing  to  panic  in  the  money  market,  the 
means  are  furnished  to  save  the  men  or  the  institu- 
tions from  breaking  or  discredit.    Mr.  Drexel  has 
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many  times  done  this  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances, 
from  the  humblest  to  those  involving  safety  or  ruin 
to  very  large  corporations,  where  if  the  relief  had  not 
been  extended  there  would  have  been  peril  of  wide- 
spread disaster.  For  all  such  matters  he  has  in- 
stinctive insight,  the  broadest  view,  and  the  quickest 
decision. 

The  Drexel  houses  have  supplied  and  placed  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  government,  corpora- 
tion, railroad,  and  other  loans  and  other  securities. 
These  securities  are  placed  for  investment;  they 
have  no  dealings  with  speculative  bonds  or  stocks. 
Bound  and  sure  transactions  are  the  invariable  rule. 
Along  with  safety,  the  honor  of  their  banking-houses 
for  fair  dealing  is  maintained  on  the  highest  plane. 
An  illustration  of  this  occurred  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  1870.  A  large  number 
of  travelers  and  tourists  having  Drexel  letters  of  credit 
were  at  the  time  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  cut  off  from  commu- 
nication and  compelled  to  remain  where  they  were, 
because  the  railways  and  telegraphs  were  seized  for 
exclusive  government  use. 

In  this  emergency,  the  Paris  house  directed  a  large 
amount  of  gold  to  be  sent  to  Geneva  and  other  places 
on  the  Continent  to  protect  their  letters  of  credit,  and 
authorized  the  holders  of  them,  wherever  they  were, 
to  draw  through  the  local  banks,  in  francs  or  sterling 
or  marks  or  dollars,  as  would  be  most  available  to 
them.  This  cost  the  Drexels  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  it  gave  instant  relief  to  the  holders  of  their  letters, 
and  shows  the  high  standard  of  credit  they  set  for 
their  house.  This  spirit  of  scrupulously  honorable 
dealing,  characteristic  of  Mr.  Drexel,  is  shown  in  all 
transactions,  including  the  treatment  and  preferment 
of  the  employes  of  the  several  bouses. 

In  the  promotion  of  all  good  works,  in  Philadelphia 
especially,  Mr.  Drexel  is  always  among  the  very  fore- 
most, and  is  relied  upon  usually  as  the  person  to  take 
the  lead,  and  this  he  does  with  generous  heart  and  full 
hand,  whenever  a  charitable  or  benevolent  purpose  is 
to  be  helped,  an  educational,  art,  scientific,  or  indus- 
trial institution  or  enterprise  to  be  encouraged,  or  any 
project  for  the  general  welfare  is  to  be  advanced.  A 
catalogue  of  instances  illustrating  this  would  be  very 
long  indeed. 

In  all  matters  outside  of  his  business,  in  which  he 
is  strong  and  incisive,  Mr.  Drexel  is  one  of  the  most 
retiring  and  unpretentious  of  men,  disliking  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  display  or  self-assertion.  His 
habits  are  of  the  quietest  kind,  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  art,  especially  music,  both  brothers  being  ex- 
pert musicians.  No  one,  observing  his  quiet  de- 
meanor, could  suppose  that  he  is  the  great  banker 
whose  name  is  like  gold  and  inspires  confidence 
everywhere,  who  has  been  sought  for  to  accept  the 
highest  fiduciary  positions,  and  who  has  declined  the 
high  financial  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 


The  year  1862  opened  with  a  general  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  all  the  banks  throughout  the 
Union.  On  February  25th  of  that  year  Congress 
authorized  the  issue  of  9150,000,000  of  treasury  notes, 
known  as  "  greenbacks,"  and  made  a  legal  tender  for 
all  private  as  well  as  public  indebtedness.  July  11th 
another  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  greenbacks  was  pro- 
vided for.  The  price  of  gold  began  to  rise  with  the 
issue  of  greenbacks,  and  between  January  and  July 
of  1862  the  premium  reached  twenty  per  cent.  In 
January,  1863,  another  issue  of  9100,000,000  was  au- 
thorized, and  gold  rose  to  fifty  per  cent,  premium.  A 
great  scarcity  of  specie  and  small  change  was  experi- 
enced all  over  the  country,  and  cents  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium in  Philadelphia.  Even  postage-stamps  'and 
car- tickets  entered  into  circulation.  October  9tli, 
gold  was  held  at  a  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  silver  at  seventeen  per  cent.,  while  on  the  16th 
the  former  reached  a  premium  of  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  National  Banking  Act,  approved  Feb.  25, 1863, 
authorized  9300,000,000  of  bank  capital,  to  be  dis- 
tributed, one-half  according  to  the  banking  capital 
and  one-half  according  to  population,  and  on  the 
day  of  its  approval  the  premium  on  gold  in  Philadel- 
phia was  seventy-two  per  cent.  March  5th  and  6th 
witnessed  great  excitement  in  the  gold  market.  The 
subscriptions  to  the  five-twenty  loan  for  the  week 
ending  October  31st,  amounted  in  Philadelphia 
to  916,500,000,  the  total  subscription  in  the  city 
amounting  to  936,600,000.  The  act  of  June  30, 1864, 
limited  the  amount  of  greenbacks  to  9400,000,000, 
and  such  part  of  950,000,000  more  as  might  be  needed 
to  redeem  temporary  loans.  The  premium  on  gold 
continued  to  rise,  until,  in  July,  1864,  it  reached  92.85. 
The  fluctuations  in  prices  of  all  kinds  were  frequent 
and  rapid,  following  as  much  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war  as  the  volume  of  the  currency.  Suffering  and  dis- 
tress prevailed  among  all  classes  dependent  upon  fixed 
incomes,  while  stupendous  speculations  in  gold,  stocks, 
and  provisions  were  carried  on.  The  temptation 
to  peculation  and  fraud  seemed  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand as  well  as  the  currency,  while  heavy  losses 
and  depressions  followed  almost  all  Intimate  trade 
and  business. 

The  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust,  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company  was  incorporated  March  22,  1866,  and 
began  business  on  September  1st  of  that  year.  It 
receives  deposits  of  money  at  interest,  deposits  of 
securities  and  other  valuables,  rents  burglar-proof 
safes,  furnishes  letters  of  credit,  collects  incomes  and 
manages  estates,  and  acts  as  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee,  under  ap- 
pointment by  courts,  corporations,  or  individuals. 
It  has  a  capital  of  92,000,000,  and  has,  at  Nos.  827, 
829,  and  331  Chestnut  Street,  a  building  of  sufllcient 
magnitude,  thoroughly  fire-proof,  with  vaults  of  im* 
pregnable  strength,  and  a  complete  system  of  watch- 
ing. The  officers  are  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  president; 
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Joha  B.  Onest,  Tice^rMideot ;  Bobeit  Pattenon, 
McreUry  and  treaaurer;  &nd  George  S.  Clark,  ufe 
•aperinteDdent.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  the  president 
of  this  company,  was  born  in  Newburjport,  Mbm., 
Sept  19,  1822.  Hie  ancceton  lived  in  Ipiwich,  a 
neighboring  town  in  the  same  county  [Esaez).  The 
firat  of  the  &mil;,  John  Caldwell,  presumably  came 
from  England;  at  all  events,  he  was  in  Ipswich  in 
1654,  a  landowner,  and  a  man  in  good  circumstances. 


D  SATS  DEPOSIT  COM  PANT. 


In  1664  he  married  Sarah  Dillingham,  who  was  born 
in  Ipswich  in  1634,  and  from  them  has  descended  a 
numerous  progeny.  The  eldest  son  for  eight  sue- 
cessive  generations  was  named  John,  and  inherited 
the  Other's  estate,  according  to  English  custom.  The 
family  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  lived  in  the 
same  home.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  educated  at  the  high 
school,  a  public  school  in  bis  native  town.  He  left 
school  early,  having,  in  the  spring  of  1834  (be  not 
having  reached  his  twelfth  year),entered  the  counting 
room  of  a  shipping  merchant  on  one  of  the  wharves 
of  Newburjport;  but,  finding  too  much  leisure  un- 
congenial, in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  left  his 
situation  for  one  of  greater  activity  ta  the  employ  of 
a  mercantile  firm,  largely  engaged  in  the  West  India 


and  coastwise  trade.  He  remained  in  tbat  situation, 
which  was  one  of  considerable  labor,  for  some  two 
and  a  half  years,  when  he  accepted  a  situalJon  as 
clerk  in  a  bank  just  then  going  into,  business.  Them 
he  remained,  filling  the  position  of  clerk  and  book- 
keeper, until  February,  1841.  On  the  22d  of  that 
month  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  David  8. 
Brown  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  On  June  1,  1848,  he 
became  associated  with  Benjamin  T.  Tredick,  of  the 
firm  of  David  S.  Brown  A  Co.,  and  Samuel  E.  Stokee, 
of  the  firm  of  Thomas  A  Hartin,  and  commenced 
the  dry-goods  commission  biuineaa,  as  the  firm  of 
Tredick,  Stokes  &  Co.,  which  continued  until  Dec  SI, 
1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Stokes,  Cald- 
well A  Co.,  which  remained  in  business  until  Dec. 
31,  1879,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stokes.  Of  the  six  members  comprising  the  firm 
at  various  times,  he  is  the  only  survivor. 

In  March,  1875,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  elected  preaident 
of  the  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  to  succeed  N.  B.  Browne,  then  lately  de- 
ceased. He  had  been  a  director  in  the  institution 
from  its  commencement,  and  for  some  years  a  vice- 
president.  He  is,  and  has  been,  a  director  in  the 
Firat  National  Bank  from  the  date  of  ita  organliation. 
He  was  also  a  director  for  eight  years  in  the  Dnion 
League,  and  was  for  one  year  ita  secretary.  In  Hay, 
1880,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Beading  Railroad  Company  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
Mr.  Caldwell  married,  May  29, 1846,  Miss  Frances  R. 
F.  Dodge,  in  Ipswich,  Mate.  He  has  two  daughters, 
the  younger  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Markoe. 

The  second  geueral  bankrupt  act  was  paieed  by 
Congress  on  March  2,  1867 ;  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  closed  its  doors  on  Feb.  S8, 1869, 
in  consequence  of  the  defalcation  of  one  of  ita  officers, 
but  subsequently  resumed  business.  In  September  a 
comer  in  gold  was  made  which  belongs  to  the  financial 
history  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  legitimate  fliiit 
of  the  then  existing  financial  system.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  interposed  by  a  sate  of  gold,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  of  a  clique  of  apeculaten. 
But  "  Black  Friday"  remains  a  noted  period  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  the  Granger  agitation  in 
the  West  frightened  investors  from  railroad  bonds, 
and  crippled  the  enterprises  which  depended  on  the 
continuance  of  these  investments  for  funds.  The  New 
York  Warehouse  and  Security  Company  fiilled  on 
September  8th,  confidence  became  impaired,  and  a 
run  on  penioDs  known  to  be  burdened  with  railroad 
securities  followed.  September  18th  Jay  Cooke  A 
Co.  succumbed  to  their  demands,  and  a  panic  followed 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  country  did  not  recover 
for  several  years. 

The  Resumption  Act  was  approved  by  President 
Grant  on  the  14th  of  January,  187fi;  the  title  was 
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"  Ad  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Beatimption  of  Specie 
PBymenlB."    The  premium  on  gold  had  declined  from 
42  in  1865  to  12  in  1876,  and  diminishing  at  the  same 
rate,  it  woald  have  disappeared  io  four  years  more. 
By  tiie  act,  the  coin^a  of  silver  was  designed  to  re- 
place the  fractional  currency.    The  charge  of  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent,  for  coiaiug  gold  was  abolished,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  owners  of  gold  bullion  frOD  sending  it 
abroad,  nhere  no  coinage  charge  was  made.    The  re- 
striction on  the  volume  of  bank-note  currency  to 
^854,000,000  was  repealed,  so  that  any  perHon  who 
desired  might  engage  in  the  banking  businees,  and  all 
banks  might  issue  as  many  notes  asshoald  be  needed, 
provided  only  that  such  notes  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  securitjee  deposited  for  that 
purpose  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Btates.    The  act  furthermore  declared 
that  after  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem 
in  coin  the  United  States  legal-tender 
notes  then  outatanding  on  presentation 
for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  York,  in  sums  of  not  Ibm  than 
fifty  dollars.    To  provide  money  for  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  use  any  surplus  revenue  not  other- 
wise dispooed  of,  and  to  sell  at  not  lees 
than  par  in  coin  United  States  notes 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five,  four 
and  one-half,  or  four  per  cent.    In  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  a  year  before  the  time  set 
for  redemption,  the  premium  on  gold 
hod  declined  to  a  fracUon  over  one  per 
cent.;  in  March  the  quotations  were  a 
fraction  below  one  per  cent.    The  paper 
dollar  had  appreciated  in  three  years 
from  89  ceulA  to  99  and  a  fraction.    The 
purchasing  power  of  the  currency  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the   enormous 
issnea  during  the  war.    But  while  prop- 
erty did   not  shrink   after   1866,  the 
dollar  grew  in  purchaaing  power  as  its 
value  increased. 

The  Resumption  Act  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  American  finance,  and  per- 
fected the  National  Banking  Act,  which  revolution- 
i2ed  banking  and  currency  all  over  the  Union.  To- 
gether they  have  restored  national  control  and  super- 
viaion,  and  provided  a  uniform  currency  to  the  whole 
Union, 

The  Ouarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company 
was  organized  Nov.  2,1872.  Its  capital  is  $1,000,000, 
and  ita  business  includes  the  safe-keeping  of  valuables, 
renting  of  safes  in  its  burglar-proof  vaults,  receiving 
of  deposits  of  money  at  interest,  the  collection  of  in- 
terest or  income,  eiecution  of  all  manner  of  trDsts, 
mani^ement  or  settling  of  estates  as  executor,  admin- 
istrator, assignee,  receiver,  guardian,  trustee,  agent,  or 


attorney,  etc  It  has  erected,  at  Noe.  816,  318,  and 
820  Chestnut  Street,  a  building  that  is  claimed  to  be 
not  only  absolutely  fire-  and  burglar-proof,  bnt  is 
also  one  of  the  finest  architectural  adornments  of  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The  present  ad- 
ministration consists  of.  President,  Thomas  Cochran ; 
Vice-President,  Edward  C.  Knight;  Treasurer,  John 
S.  Brown ;  and  Secretary,  John  Jay  Qilroy. 

Thomas  Cochran,  the  president  of  this  company, 
was  born  near  Mercenburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1832,  both  of  his  parents  being  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  The  &ther  dial  when  his  son  was  bnt 
little  more  than  an  infant,  and  the  family  removed 
shortly  afterward  to  Harrisburg,  and  subsequently  to 
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Philadelphia.  He  received  a  thorough  academic 
edncation,  and  then  began  the  study  of  law,  having 
chosen  that  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  December,  1854,  and 
opened  an  office  in  this  city, 

Although  early  evincing  a  strong  aptitude  for  the 
practice  of  law,  his  wide-reaching  abilities  and  popu- 
larity were  such  that  he  was  gradually  brought  into 
other  relations,  mainly  of  a  public  character,  and  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  profenion  of  his  choice. 
He  was  chosen  in  October,  1861,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Bepresentatives  fh>m  the 
Seventh  Legislative  District  of  this  city.    By  auc- 
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ceanve  re-elections  he  continued  in  this  body  until 
the  close  of  1865,  his  majority  being  increased  at  each 
election.  During  his  term  of  service  the  American 
civil  war  was  in  progress,  and  many  important  ques- 
tions were  brought  before  the  State  Legislature  bear* 
ing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  great  domestic  strug- 
gle. In  both  Houses  there  were  an  unusual  number 
of  able  men,  who  were  called  from  private  walks  of 
life  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  and 
who  had  already,  or  have  since,  attained  high  distinc- 
tion in  various  spheres  of  public  life.  During  all  these 
years  Mr.  Cochran  was  an  active  member  of  the  House, 
serving  upon  the  most  important  standing  committees, 
being,  in  1865,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  se- 
curing uninterrupted  State  aid  for  the  Union  cause, 
and  advocated  every  measure  looking  toward  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  One  of  his  most  noteworthy  acts 
relative  to  State  legislation  was  upon  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  commonwealth  of  home  schools 
for  the  orphans  of  those  dying  in  the  service  of  the 
nation.  Certain  measures  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishing of  such  institutions,  but,  owing  to  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  details,  defeat  was  certain.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  Cochran  presented  as  a  substitute  a  bill 
drafted  by  him,  the  simple  but  effective  provisions  of 
which  commended  themselves  to  his  colleagues,  and 
it  became  a  law,  under  which  these  charities  have 
been  established  and  incalculable  good  has  been 
done. 

In  1865  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  on  the  verge 
of  financial  embarrassment,  occasioned  by  the  large 
expenditures  incident  to  the  civil  war  and  the  small 
amount  of  revenue  received  from  taxable  property, 
mainly  due  to  inequality  in  assessment.  At  this 
juncture  the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  was  created 
by  act  of  Assembly,  and  given  power  to  assess  and 
adjust  the  valuation  of  property,  and  to  control  all 
the  details  looking  toward  an  equitable  basis  of  tax- 
ation. By  appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Cochran  was  made  a  member  of  that  board,  with 
two  associates.  Under  his  able  administration  the 
entire  tax  system  was  remodeled,  and  the  valuation 
of  property  returned  at  three  times  its  former  amount. 
No  unjust  discriminations  were  made,  and  the  city, 
by  obtaining  its  fair  tax  return  on  the  valuations  so 
adjusted,  was  lifted  from  its  financial  difficulties.  This 
was  not  the  work  of  an  instant, — ^it  required  the 
steady  and  untiring  labor  of  several  years.  And 
when  Mr.  Cochran  resigned  his  position,  at  the  close 
of  1876,  he  left  to  his  city  a  tax  system  that  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  municipality  in  our 
land.  In  the  department  of  taxation  in  social  science 
Mr.  Cochran  was  regarded  as  an  authority,  and  his 
treatises  on  the  methods  of  valuation  and  local  taxa- 
tion are  standard  papers  on  the  subject  to-day,  and 
are  firequently  quoted. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 


tion Mr.  Cochran   took  an   active  part     He  was 
selected  by  the  stockhoIdenB  as  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Board  of  Finance  at  their  first  meeting,  and 
being  continuously  re-elected,  served  to  the  end.    He 
was  its  vice-president,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  grounds,  plans,  and  buildings.    In  this  last  posi- 
tion he  worked  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  to  him,  as  much  as  to  any  one,  that 
Philadelphia's  great  exhibition  owed  its  success.    For 
three  years  previous  to  1876  he  gave  it  his  entire  ser- 
vice daily,  on  the  ground  or  in  its  offices,  personally 
directing  all  that  pertained  to  his  most  important 
committee ;  for  to  him  was  entrusted  every  plan  or 
theory  for  the  location,  arrangement,  and  supervision 
of  the  grounds   and  buildings  and  the  supply  of 
water,  gas,  etc.,  together  with  all  the  specifications 
and  contracts  for  the  buildings.    So  well  did  he  per- 
form his  work  that,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
the  grounds  and  buildings  were  in  readiness  by  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition ;  and  not  only  in  readi- 
ness, but  so  perfectly  and  tastefully  had  every  detail 
been  arranged,  that  the  Centennial  city  of  the  park 
was  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  its  complete- 
ness and  yet  compactness,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of 
its  arrangements. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Cochran  entered  upon 
his  present  position  as  president  of  the  Guarantee 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  which  he  has  placed 
among  the  foremost  of  the  financial  institutions  of  the 
country.  His  financial  and  executive  ability  is  sought 
after  in  other  directions.  He  was  selected  by  Coun- 
cils as  the  citizens'  representative  on  the  Sinking 
Fund  Commission,  a  body  which  controls  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  city  loans.  He  is  a  director  in  the 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund,  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  and  the  Union  League,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  every  sphere  of  usefhlness, 
public  and  private,  Mr.  Cochran  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  varied  ability,  and  vigorous  indus- 
try. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  acts  as  agent  or  executor, 
receives  deposits  of  money,  and  assumes  charge,  under 
guarantee,  of  such  valuable  properties  as  may  be  in- 
trusted to  its  vaults.  It  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
and  was  chartered  Oct.  16, 1882,  with  W.  C.  Patterson 
as  president,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  James  Long. 
M.  H.  Stokes  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  from 
the  foundation  of  the  company.  The  offices  are  at 
Nos.  611  and  613  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe  Deposit,  and  Insur- 
ance Company  does  a  general  trust  company  business, 
provides  safes  for  the  keeping  of  valuables,  and  re- 
ceives money  on  deposit.  It  was  incorporated  April 
15, 1869,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $1,000,000.  In  1874  the  company 
removed  from  its  original  office,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  building,  to  a  fine  white  marble  structure  which 
it  erected  at  Nos.  418,  415,  and  417  Chestnut  Street. 
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In  1884,  J.  L.  Erringer  in  praiideDt  mnd  Willum  L. 
DuBoiasecretaiy  and  treasurer.   A  inrpliu  of  1600,000 
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fttteatfl  the  lUcceN  of  the  compaoy  and  its  fioancial 
Mlidfty. 
Philadelphia  Clearing  -  Hoaie  Auociation.— 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  a  clearing-house  in  this 
citf  settlements  between  the  Twioui  hanks  were 
made  as  foUoirB :  Each  bank  sent  around  with  a  clerk 
all  the  hank-notes  in  its  possesaion  issued  bjr  other 
banks,  and  all  checks  drawn  on  them,  to  the  Oirard 
Bank  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
checks  or  notes  on  each  particular  bank  were  handed 
to  its  representatiTe  in  a  package  or  "  book,"  as  it 
was  called,  and  memoranda  were  made  showing  the 
amount  given  and  the  amount  received.  E^ch  bank 
was  thus  enabled  to  Biic«TtBiQ  whether  it  was  a  debtor 
or  a  creditor,  The  clerks  then  departed  to  their  own 
banks,  but  returned  again  at  twelve  o'clock  to  com- 
plete their  settlements.  Each  one  of  the  debtor  banks 
handed  over  to  its  creditors  due  bills  for  the  separate 
amounts  of  indebtedness,  which  were  payable  in  gold 
upon  presentation  to  the  drawer.  There  was  no  man- 
ager to  direct  the  operations,  and  consequently  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on  in  considerable  confbaion. 


This  system  of  exchange,  though  immeiMely  supe- 
rior to  the  primitiTe  system  of  preaenting  notes  and 
cheeks  at  each  separate  bank  for  payment,  was  never- 
theless clumsy  compared  with  that  which  is  in  vogne 
at  preienL  To  New  York  belongs  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  establish  the  present  clearing-house  sys- 
tem. Philadelphia  was  the  next  city  to  adopt  it,  the 
Philadelphia  Clearing-Honse  AsaociatioQ  being  or- 
ganized on  Jan.  26,  1868,  with  aeventeen  banks  m 
members.  The  cleariDg-honse  was  opened  fcff  basi- 
ness  on  the  22d  of  March,  1868,  in  the  rooms  in  the 
Fanners'  and  Hechanics'  National  Bank  which  it  still 
occapies.  The  coodidon  of  the  banks  constituting  il> 
membership  was  as  follows: 

Tobl  caplt'l -.  nUOV^SU 


During  the  first  year  the  average  daily  amount  of  ex- 
change was  92,991,989.90,  and  of  balances  9147,434.21. 

In  1888  therewere  thirty  banks  [all  national)  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  association.  State  banks  and 
private  banks  sent  their  checks  to  the  various  mem- 
bers to  be  cleared  through  Ihem.  A  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  all  banks  members  of  tht  Clearing-House 
in  1883  with  that  of  the  members  in  1868  will  show 
bow  immensely  the  banking  business  has  grown.  Id 
I8S3  the  united  capital  of  the  associated  banka  was 
917,078.000;  the  loans,  976,814,668;  lawinl  money, 
920,894,699;  deposits,  968,016,749;  and  circulation, 
99,286,648.  The  average  daily  exchangee  were 
99,192,214.01,  and  the  balances  r89,167.87.  The  toUl 
exchanges  during  1883  were  92,812,817,488.59,  and 
the  balances  9241.486,216.40. 

The  ease,  the  precision,  the  safety,  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  settlements  involving  millions  of 
dollars  are  made  by  banks  with  one  another  through 
the  Glearing-House  render  it  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  day.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  two  clearances 
daily,  the  first  being  known  as  the  morning  exchange, 
and  the  second  as  the  runners'  exchange.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  first  commences  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  previous,  when  all  the  checks 
received  by  each  bonk  during  the  course  of  the  day 
against  other  banks  in  the  city  (except  those  checks 
coming  in  the  early  morning  mail]  are  distributed, 
and  placed  in  envelopes  or  packages,  directed  to  the 
proper  banks.  These  packages  are  well  gummed  and 
sealed  with  wax,  and  tbe  amounts  within  are  indoned 
on  the  outside  with  ink  or  indelible  pencil.  In  the 
morning  the  representatives  of  the  banks  assemble  at 
the  Olearing-House  promptly  at 8.80  o'clock,  each  bank 
sending  two  persons,  a  package  dark  and  a  settling 
clerk.  Precisely  at  that  hour  the  package  clerks  begin 
to  move  in  regular  order  before  the  desks  at  which  the 
settling  clerks  are  stationed,  and  as  they  pass,  deliver 
to  each  of  them  the  package  containing  checks  against 
hia  bank.  The  settling  clerk  receipts  for  the  amount 
on  a  slip  held  by  the  package  clerk.    When  the  de- 
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liTeries  are  ended,  each  package  clerk  obtains  an  ac- 
count of  the  amounts  receiTed  by  the  bank  which  he 
represents,  and  then  departs.  All  this  portion  of  the 
operation  is  completed  within  ten  minutes.  The 
settling  clerks  remain  with  the  manager,  and  see  that 
the  settlements  hare  been  completed  without  mistake, 
and  if  mistake  exists,  they  work  until  enabled  to  strike 
a  balance.  They  are  generally  through  with  their 
labors  in  half  an  hour  from  commencing.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  superintended  by  the  manager.  Debtor 
banks  bring  their  payments  to  the  Olearing-House 
before  twelve  o'clock,  and  settlement  is  made  with 
the  creditor  banks  at  a  later  hour.  Payments  are 
made  in  gold  certificates,  legal-tender  notes,  or  due 
bills.  The  Clearing-House  Association  receives  on 
deposit  such  United  States  gold  coin  as  any  of  the 
associated  banks  may  choose  to  send  to  it  for  safe- 
keeping for  Clearing-House  purposes,  and  certificates 
in  exchange  are  issued  to  any  of  the  depositing  banks 
in  sums  of  96000.  These  certificates  are  negotiable 
only  among  the  Associated  Banks,  and  are  used  in 
the  payment  of  balances  at  the  Clearing-House.  Due 
bills  are  secured  by  collateral  deposited  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  Banks  with  capitals  of  $800,000  and 
over,  ten  per  cent. ;  banks  with  capitals  of  1500,000 
and  under  $800,000,  fourteen  per  cent,  but  the  de- 
posits in  each  case  need  not  exceed  $80,000 ;  banks 
with  capitals  of  over  $260,000  and  under  $600,000, 
twenty  per  cent.,  but  the  deposits  in  each  case  need 
not  exceed  $70,000;  and  banks  with  capitals  of  or 
under  $250,000,  not  less  than  $50,000. 

The  runners'  exchange  takes  place  precisely  at 
11.80  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is  confined  to  notes, 
acceptances,  and  checks  payable  on  the  day  of  the 
exchange,  a  large  portion  of  the  items  being  received 
through  the  morning  mail.  It  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  morning  exchange. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  a  president  and 
a  secretary,  who  are  elected  annually.  The  general 
management  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  six,  known 
as  the  Clearing-House  Committee.  The  annual  ex- 
penses are  met  by  the  assessment  of  dues  as  follows : 
Banks  having  capitals  of  less  than  $600,000,  $100 
each  annually ;  banks  having  capitals  of  $500,000  or 
more,  and  less  than  $1,000,000,  $200  each  annually ; 
and  banks  having  capitals  of  $1,000,000  and  upward, 
$800  each  annually.  Controversies  among  members 
of  the  Association  are  settled  by  a  committee  of 
arbitration. 

The  first  president  of  the  Clearing-House  Associa- 
tion was  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  President  of  Mechanics' 
National  Bank,  who  retained  the  position  until  his 
death,  in  September,  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Patterson,  the  president  of  the  Western  Na- 
tional Bank,  who  is  the  present  incumbent  George 
E.  Arnold  has  been  the  manager  since  its  opening 
for  business. 

The  mention  of  the  Clearing-House  Association  of 
Philadelphia  naturally  suggests  the  name  of  Joseph 


Patterson,  who  has  been  since  1869  its  president  and 
an  active  member  of  its  executive  committee,  and 
who,  by  length  of  service,  is  the  senior  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia.  Born  and  bred 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  long  and  honor- 
ably connected  with  its  financial  history.  In  August, 
1842,  while  still  young  in  years,  he  retired  from  an 
active  and  successful  mercantile  business  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  that  financial  institution  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Western  National  Bank.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust  committed  to  him  had  been 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense  successful.  He  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  bank  when  the  country 
was  slowly  recovering  from  the  disastrous  panic  of 
1837.  Under  his  faithful  and  intelligent  direction 
that  bank  has  made  large  gains  in  times  of  prosperity, 
and  in  periods  of  financial  depression  it  has  met  with 
no  serious  losses,  so  that  to-day,  after  having  returned 
in  dividends  to  its  shareholders  many  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  it  holds  intact  its  original  cap- 
ital and  a  large  surplus.  Nor  should  it  fail  to  be 
mentioned  that,  when  the  bank  was  reorganized  in 
November,  1864,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act,  in  addition  to  a  large  semi- 
annual dividend  which  had  been  previously  regu- 
larly paid,  a  dividend  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  was 
declared  out  of  the  profits  accumulated  during  pre- 
ceding years,  and  paid  in  cash  to  its  shareholders. 

Mr.  Patterson,  while  recognizing  as  the  primary 
duty  of  a  bank-officer  the  conservation  of  that  capital 
which  IS  the  property  of  the  shareholders,  and  its 
employment  in  such  manner  as  to  yield  the  largest 
return  to  its  owners,  has,  nevertheless,  had  the  intelli- 
gence to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
prosperity  of  banking  institutions  from  that  of  the 
business  community.  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  periods 
of  commercial  distress,  his  action  in  the  management 
of  the  bank,  whose  chief  executive  he  is,  and  in  the 
administration  by  the  Clearing-House  Association  of 
the  combined  resources  of  all  the  banks  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  marked  by  a  wise  liberality  in  the  ex- 
tension of  financial  relief.  Especially  in  the  panic  of 
1873  did  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  by  their  prompt 
and  courageous  action,  render  to  the  city  and  to  its 
great  business  interests,  services  that  never  have  been 
fully  appreciated;  and  a  debt  of  public  gratitude, 
which  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  paid,  is  due 
to  those  whose  financial  skill  and  courage  averted  a 
great  calamity.  The  keenness  of  perception  and 
breadth  of  view  which  has  shown  Mr.  Patterson  that 
his  duty  to  the  bank  of  which  he  is  president  can 
best  be  performed  by  directing  his  thought  and  his 
energies  to  the  protection  of  general  business  inter- 
ests against  impending  peril,  led  him  in  1861  to  render 
a  signal  service  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  16th  of  August  of  that  year,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, representatives  of  the  banks  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  met  the  secretary  in  New  York. 
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HISTORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country.  That 
magnificent  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  which 
followed  the  firing  upon  Sumter  had  spent  its  force. 
The  defeat  at  Bull  Bun  had  dispirited  the  army,  and 
disheartened  the  people.  The  daily  expenditures  of 
the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  exceeded 
$1,000,000,  and  to  meet  these  large  disbursements  the 
estimated  income  of  the  government  from  all  sources 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  less  than  $80,000,000, 
thus  leaving  nearly  $300,000,000  to  be  supplied  by 
loans.  The  money  markets  of  Europe  were  closed  to 
the  government,  and  no  loan,  if  offered  to  the  people, 
would  be  taken  save  at  ruinous  rates  of  discount. 
When  the  secretary  frankly  put  this  alarming  state  of 
affairs  before  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
banks  of  the  three  cities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
hesitated  to  accede  to  his  request  to  loan  $50,000,000 
in  gold  to  the  government.  Then  Mr.  Patterson 
stepped  forward,  and,  voicing  that  loyal  sentiment  of 
Philadelphia,  which  at  all  times  in  its  history  has 
supported  the  national  authority,  he  reminded  his 
associates,  in  a  few  earnest  and  well-chosen  words, 
that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  their  cause,  that  its 
interests  were  their  interests,  and  that  motives  of 
patriotism  and  considerations  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness concurred  in  dictating  that  course  of  action  upon 
their  part,  which  would  not  only  support  the  national 
credit,  but  also  avert  a  financial  disaster  which  must 
necessarily  overwhelm  the  national  government,  the 
banks,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  in 
a  common  ruin. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Patterson's  eloquent  appeal  the 
associated  banks  of  the  three  cities  loaned  to  the 
government,  at  par,  $50,000,000  at  that  time,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  an  additional  $100,000,000.  The 
effect  of  this  timely  action  by  the  leading  banks  of 
the  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  furnished  to 
the  government  the  money  required  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  daily  expenditure;  it  sustained 
the  public  credit;  it  reanimated  popular  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  government;  and  it  rendered 
possible  that  subsequent  administration  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  by  which  the  means  were  provided 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Bebellion. 

The  recognition  and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son's abilities  have  not  been  confined  to  his  own  city 
and  State.  From  and  after  the  meeting  in  New  York, 
in  1861,  Mr.  Chase  was  accustomed  to  consult  Mr. 
Patterson  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  at  various  times  other  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  as  well  as  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  BepresentatiFes,  have  benefited  by  his 
financial  skill  and  experience.  High  and  responsible 
public  ofllces  have  also  been  pressed  upon  his  accept- 
ance, but,  preferring  the  comparative  independence 
of  private  life,  he  has  never  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tion. Nor  has  Mr.  Patterson  devoted  all  his  time  to 
business  pursuits.  He  has  been  at  various  times  con- 
nected with  the  public  charities  of  his  city,  serving 


as  a  director  of  the  publiQ  schools,  and  for  many 
years  as  a  manager  of  the  House  of  Befuge.  He  has 
long  been  a  director  and  ia  now  vice-president  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  a  vice-president  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  Throughout  the  war  he 
was  the  treasurer  of  that  Christian  Commission  which, 
in  its  humane  action  in  relieving  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  from  North  and  South  alike,  justified  the 
name  it  bore,  and  through  his  hands  passed  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  were  so  generously  given  and 
liberally  expended,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Finance  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Patterson  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  one  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, to  whom  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  erecting 
a  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the  Southeastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission he  was  elected  its  president,  and  thencefor- 
ward, and  until  the  commission  had  completed  its 
work,  devoted  much  thought  and  time  to  it.  The 
commissioners  served  without  compensation,  and  well 
and  faithfully  discharged  their  trust.  They  selected 
a  tract  of  land  within  the  borough  of  Norristown, 
combining  every  advantage  in  location,  in  conveni- 
ence of  access,  and  in  topographical  features;  and 
upon  that  ground  they  erected,  within  the  limits  of 
the  State's  appropriation,  those  admirably- planned 
and  appointed  buildings,  whose  construction  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  poor,  and 
which  will  be  an  enduring  record  of  the  liberality  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  monument  to  the 
commissioners'  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them. 

After  more  than  forty  years  of  continuous  service 
as  a  bank-president,  Mr.  Patterson  performs  with  un- 
impaired force  and  vigor  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
office. 

The  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  is  the  scene  of 
transactions  which  involve  annually  a  larger  amount 
of  money  than  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
city;  and  next  to  the  similar  organization  in  New 
York,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  coun- 
try. Though  the  dealing  in  stocks  is  full  of  excite- 
ment, and  at  times  the  room  of  the  ESxchange  is 
resonant  with  the  frantic  shouts  of  the  "  bulls"  and 
"  bears,"  yet  the  history  of  the  institution  itself  is  a 
quiet  and  uneventful  one.  It  originated  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  at  first  the  meetings  were 
held  in  one  corner  of  a  room  at  the  old  Merchants' 
Coffee-House,  corner  of  Second  and  Gold  Streets,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  place  of  resort  for  the  business 
men  of  the  city.  In  this  limited  space  the  small 
number  of  brokers  met  each  day  to  deal  in  stocks, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes.  A  removal 
was  made  to  another  room  in  the  same  building,  and 
subsequently  another  change  was  made  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  comer  of  Third  and  Walnut 
Streets.    Various  rooms  in  that  building  were  occu- 
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pied  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1876,  the  Exchange 
took  poBseasion  of  its  present  quartexB  in  the  rear  of 
the  Qirard  National  Bank. 

Upon  removing  to  the  old  Merchants*  Ck)free- 
House,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected.  The 
roll  of  membership  at  that  time  contained  the  foll- 
owing names:  Matthew  McConnell,  James  Glent- 
worth,  Clement  Biddle,  Andrew  Summers,  Jr., 
Thomas  McEuen,  George  Eddy,  William  W.  Bid- 
die,  Thomas  Newman,  James  McOurrach,  and 
Thomas  Orr.  Shortly  after  were  added  T.  G.  La- 
roche,  Nicholas  Arnous,  James  Musgrave,  John  Don- 
aldson, Bichard  Hill  Morris,  Mark  Prager,  Thomas 
Oreeyes,  Nalbro  Frazier,  Kearney  Wharton,  Israel 
Whelen,  Norton  Pryor,  and  G^rge  Taylor,  Jr.  In 
1818,  the  roll  contained  eighteen  names,  which  were 
as  follows :  Thomas  Biddle,  James  Musgrave,  Nich- 
olas Arnous,  William  J.  Bell,  Thomas  McEuen, 
Thomas  Hale,  William  Davidson,  William  M.  Walms- 
ley,  Samuel  Nevins,  James  Nevins,  George  Bundle, 
Brittain  White,  Mark  Prager,  B.  Hill  Morris,  G^rge 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Thomas  Greeves,  John  Wharton,  and 
A.  M.  Prevost. 

The  first  president  of  the  Exchange  was  Matthew 
McConuell.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Capt 
James  Glentworth,  Israel  Whelen,  John  Donaldson, 
James  Musgrave  (who  filled  the  chair  for  many  years), 
William  M.  Walmsley,  and  William  F.  Emlen.  After 
Mr.  Emlen's  time  the  presidents  were  chosen  monthly, 
and  each  member  was  obliged  to  serve  once  in  two 
years,  or  submit  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars.  This 
rule  remained  in  force  until  August,  1861,  when  George 
McCamblos  was  made  president.  He  held  the  office 
until  August,  1871,  and  was  followed  by  Henry  G. 
€k)wen,  who  was  succeeded  on  the  4th  of  March,  1878, 
by  Abraham  Barker.  Mr.  George  Gilpin  was  elected 
president  on  March  4,  1881,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1888  by  Nicholas  Brice,  who  gave  way,  in  turn,  in 
1884,  to  Henry  Connelly,  the  present  incumbent. 

At  first  the  fee  for  admission  was  $80,  but  it  was 
subsequently  raised,  successively,  to  $50,  $250,  $300, 
$400,  $600,  $1000,  and  $2000.  In  November,  1868, 
the  funds  having  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  its  expenses,  and 
the  association  having  reached  a  degree  of  import- 
ance that  made  a  membership  valuable,  it  was  decided 
to  raise  the  price  of  admission  to  $5000,  and  to  allow 
the  sale  of  seats  under  certain  restrictions.  In  1881 
the  admission  fee  was  advanced  to  $10,000. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  Exchange  in 
fifteen  years  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  Clear- 
ing-House  in  August,  1870,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  transaction  of  business ;  the  formation  of  a  gratu- 
ity ftind  in  December,  1875 ;  and  the  institution,  in 
February,  1880,  of  a  governing  committee,  which  has 
the  nuinagement  of  the  Exchange. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  is  280.  An 
idea  of  the  amount  of  business  transacted  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  as  many  as  271,000  shares 


of  stock  have  passed  through  the  Clearing-House  in 
one  day,  aggregating  in  value  $7,816,000.  In  1881 
the  number  of  shares  passing  through  the  Clearings 
House  was  28,878,500,  representing  a  cash  value  of 
$1,207,516,600.  There  were,  besides,  transactions  in 
bonds  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  many  sales  of  stock 
which  were  settled  by  members  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  the  Clearing-House. 

The  Clearing-House  was  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  such  stocks  as  might  be,  from  time  to 
time,  indicated  by  the  governing  committee.  Mem- 
bers, however,  have  the  right  to  receive  their  stock 
direct  from  the  seller  or  deliver  it  direct  to  the  buyer, 
if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Applicants  for  membership  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  initiation  fee  for  members  ad- 
mitted by  election  is  $10,000,  and  for  those  admitted 
by  purchase  $250.  Members  have  the  right,  if  no  un- 
settled claims  from  other  members  exist  against  them, 
of  selling  their  memberships.  The  annual  dues  are 
$25  for  each  member. 

Any  member  who  fails  to  comply  with  his  contracts, 
or  who  becomes  insolvent,  is  required  to  notify  the  presi- 
dent or  chairman  of  the  Exchange  of  the  fact,  and  such 
notice  forthwith  works  his  suspension  unless  he  makes 
settlement  in  accordance  with  rules  adopted  by  the 
Exchange.  If  failure  is  made  to  give  the  notice  of  in- 
solvency, and  no  sufficient  reason  appear  for  the  omis- 
sion, the  member  is  suspended.  If  a  suspended  mem- 
ber fails  to  settle  with  all  his  creditors  within  one 
year  from  the  time  of  his  suspension,  his  membership 
is  sold,  and  the  proceeds  are  paid  pro  rata  to  his  credit- 
ors in  the  Exchange. 

The  minimum  rates  of  commission  charged  by 
members  are  as  follows :  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  par  value  of  bonds  and  loans,  excepting 
United  States  securities  and  gold,  on  which  commis- 
sion may  be  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent. ;  on  bank 
shares,  twenty-five  cents  a  share ;  on  all  other  shares 
selling  at  or  over  ten  dollars,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
share ;  selling  at  or  over  five,  but  under  ten  dollars,  six 
and  a  quarter  cents  a  share,  and  selling  under  five  dol- 
lars, three  and  one-eighth  cents  a  share.  If  any  mem- 
ber transacts  or  ofiers  to  transact  business  for  less  than 
these  rates,  he  is  for  the  first  offense  fined  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
governing  committee;  and  for  the  second  offense, 
upon  conviction,  his  membership  terminates  and  is 
disposed  of. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  member  the  sum  of  $8000  is 
paid  out  of  a  gratuity  ftind  to  his  heirs.  To  maintain 
this  fund  every  member  is  required  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$15  on  admission  to  membership ;  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember of  each  year,  $15 ;  and  on  the  death  of  any 
member,  $10. 

€k>od  order  is  enforced  by  means  of  very  strict  rules, 
and  fines  of  more  or  lees  severity  are  inflicted  for  their 
violation,  according  as  the  gravity  of  the  offense  seems 
to  demand. 
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Kamb  or  Bakkc 


Bank  of  North  Amorica. 

Oentannlml      Natioii«l     Bank 
(n.8.D.). 


Oentral  National  Bank~.. 
Glt7  NaUonal  Bank 


Oommerelal  National  Bank 

GommoDVealtb  National  Bank 
Oonwiidation  National  Bank  K.. 


Corn  Ezcfaangv  National  Bank 

(UAD.). 

Xlghtb  national  Bank.... 

Farmen*  and  Mechanics*  Na- 

tional  Bank, 
rint  National  Bank  (UJB.D.)*.. 


jSSSL.         i«««p«>~w. 


Mt.U6B. 


••••••■••*••••••••• 


I  D«c  18M781. 

I  Organ,  nor.  26, 1876. 

I  Chart  Jan.  19, 1876. 

I  Oxganlaod  1864. 
I  Chart,  as**  City  Bank** 
March  30,  lbS6. 
btabliihad    Feb.    7, 

1810. 
1614. 


rint  President.       Firrt  GaabJer. 


Original 
CapiiaL 


Origlaal  Location. 


Tbomae  Willing. 
S.  A.  Bolline. 


Q.  M.  TroQtman. 
A.  M.  Baitwick. 

Andrew  fiajard. 


I 


Olrard  National  Bank* 

Kensington  National  Bank 

Kejstone  National  Bank 

Mannfaeturen*  National  Bank. 


Meehanioa*  Natlonn]  Bnnk^.... 
Merchants'  National  Bank...... 

National  Bank  of  Commerce... 


National  Bank  of  German  town. 

National  Bank  of  the  Northern 

Liberties. 
National  Bank  of  the  Bepnblio. 

National  Security  Bank 

Penn  National  Bank .............. 

Philadelphia  National  Bankv... 

Second  National  Bank 

Serenth  National  Bank 

Sixth  National  Bank 

Sonthvark  Niitlonal  Bank 

Third  National  Bank 

Tradesmen's  National  Bank.... 

Union  National  Bank 

Western  National  Bank.......... 

Independence  National  Bank... 


Branch  of  National  State  Bank 

of  Camden.* 
Branch  of  Fint  National  Bank 

of  Camden.* 

Stats  Banks  and  Satutob 
Fund  SooiniBS,  Trust  and 
SAra  Dbposr  Oompahiis. 

Manayunk  Bank „.. 


••••••• •e«*»a 


Not.  6, 1867. 

Started  August,  1866. 


August,  1868. 

1866. 

Chart.  Mai«h  16, 1809. 

Organt*dJan.l7,1807. 

Jan.  10, 1863. 

April,  1832. 
April  11,1828. 
Rechart.  Nor.  1, 1836. 
1870. 

1832  as  the  Maniifso- 
tnrers'and  Mechan- 
ics* Bank. 

1814. 

March  6, 188a 

Orfcanlaed  In  18SS  as 
Moyamensing  Bank. 


•  ••••••••••••ee»*«aa 


July  11, 1863. 


•  ••■••■••AC  >••«•••  •• 


July,  1814. 


May  22, 1866. 
Jan.  8, 1871. 


••••eee*«*»*««  ••■••■ 


■  ••••••••■•••••••••A 


Bobert  Morris. 
Jas.  y.  Watson. 

Alex.  G.  Cattell. 

Jacob  Niiylor. 
Joseph  Tsggart. 

0.  W.  Darls. 

James  Scbott. 
John  G.  Browne. 


Tench  Francis. 
H.  M.  Lote. 


Wm.  H.  Bbawn. 
Janice  M.  Riley, 

to  1863. 
J.  Williams. 


Henry  Orambo. 
Joe.  N.  Piersol. 


John  W.  Torrey. 

B.  H.  Williams. 
Joseph  Clay. 

Morton     McMi- 

cbael,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Lewis. 
Charles  Keen. 


$MO,(XIO  >  Adjoining  present  site. 

Sbime  es   '  Same  as  present,  with 

present.   |     formerly  a  branch  at 

Centennial  grounds. 

760,000  I  Same  as  at  present. 

600.0UU  I  Same  site  as  at  present. 


•  About  3  doon  below 
present  location,  and 
I     afterward    on   Mar* 
ket  St.,  cor.  Orind- 
I     stone  Alley. 
S.  W.  cor.  Fourth  and 
I      Chestnnt  Streets. 
In    the   old   Gommis- 
sionen*  Hall  of  the 
Northern   Liberties, 
3d  St.,  below  Green, 
I     until  1867. 
130,000    2d  SL,  near  Walnnt. 


76O.U0O 

afterward 

rsisedto 

1,000,000 


300,000 


VfbfiOO 


1017  N.  Seoond  Street. 


1,260,000  ,  Same  site  ss  at  present. 


L.   Montgomery  '  Same  as  at  pres- 


Ang.22,1826. 
Feb.  23, 1864. 


M..  ..*.••. .M  ...  ... 


Commissioned  1813. 


Organ.  June  IH,  1814. 
Chart.  March  21, 1814. 
Organis'd  Dec.  6, 1866. 

Dec.  16, 1870. 


March  (,  1804. 

Not.  29, 1863. 
May,  1864. 

1864. 

Feb.' 21, 1826. 

December,  1863. 


1846. 


Dec.  4, 1883. 


..    1868. 

July  21, 1832. 


Not.  19, 1883. 


Bond. 
Thos.  H.  Craige. 


Thomas  Parker. 
Geo.  H.  Stuart. 

Joseph  Solms. 


Samuel  Harrey. 

'  John  Barclay. 
James  B.Ferree. 
George  Gelbach. 

Daniel  H.  Miller 
(a  Democratic 
Congressman). 

Jac.  Shoemaker. 

B.  Bowland,  Jr. 
JobZ.  DeHaTen. 

Jas.  W.  Xariey. 
S.  Humphreys. 
DaTld  B.  Psul. 

Chas.  H.  Bogeis. 


James  Dnnlap. 
Abraham  Okie. 


Peter  A.  Keller. 


ent. 

Solomon  Dewey, 
succeeded  bj 
Jamee  Hunt 

Samuel  Wilson. 

Charles  H.  Biles. 

John  Neal. 


J.  F.  Watson,  au- 
thor "Annals  of 
Philadelphia.** 

David  Mande- 
Tille. 

B.  F.  Moody. 

J.  A.  Lane,  for 

about  a  year. 
Jacob  Frick. 


James  Todd. 

Wm.  H.  Bbawn. 
B.  S.  Hall. 

Bobert  B.  Salter. 
Jas.  S.  Smith.  Jr. 
Robert  Gleuden- 
niiig. 

J.  C.  Wood. 


James  Lesley. 
John  P.  TreTor. 


Willard  D.Moore. 


160,000 

1,600.000 
Same  as 
preeent 
200,000 

900,000 


610,100 
Same  as 
present. 
260,000 
authorised 
60,000 
paid  in. 
66,000 


200,000 
paid  in. 
200,000 

260,000 

260,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 
Same  as 
preeent. 
160,000 
250,000 
100,000 
then 
200,000 
160,000 


I 


S.  E.  corner  Third  and 
Gheetnut  Streets. 

Same  as  present 

969  Beach  St.,  below 
Laurel. 

Same  as  at  present 

N.  W.  cor.  2d  A  Green, 
then,  in  Jan.  1836,  to 
N.W.oor.3dAVlne. 

Same  site  ss  at  preeent. 

Same  as  prssent 

S.  B.  comer  Fifth  and 
South  Streets. 


Second  honse  aboTe 
School  Lape,  on  Main 
Street 

Vine,  below  Third  St 

809  and  811  Chestnnt 

Street 
Same  as  preeent 

Southwest  comer  of 
Sixth  and  Callowhin 
Streets. 

S.  W.  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Sta. 

Same  as  at  present. 

216  Market  Street. 

600  S.  SK»nd  Street 
Same  site  as  at  present 
On  opposite  comer. 


»••*••••••  eeeeeeeee 


•  Chart.  June  14, 1871.     Fred.  R.  Shelton. 
;  Organ*d  August,  1871. 


Jno.J.FuuIkrod. 


S.  E.  cor.  2d  and  Spraoe 
Sts.,  then  in  1st  story 
of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

800,000    Same  as  at  present 
600,000  ,  314  Market  Street  (old 
style      numberiug), 
aboTe  9th,  sunth  side. 
Same  as     Same  as  present 
preeent. 


100,000 
subscribed. 
60,000 
paid  in. 


Same  as  present. 


1  So  called  beoanse  of  the  **0ODSoUdatton**  of  the  dlstricta  of  the  city  about  the  time  of  Its  institution. 
I  First  bank  organised  nndar  the  National  Banking  Act 

*  Building  erected  for  the  first  bank  of  the  United  SUtes  In  1798,  and  afterward,  in  1812,  was  occupied  by  Stephen  Oiranl  ss 
Organiied  nnder  articles  of  assoeUtion,  Jan.  26, 1810.  *  Will  moTe  to  311-313  Chestnut  Street  in  1886. 
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XMBTRUTIOira  or  PHILADSLPHIA. 


l>MMBlwr,1864. 
Jan.  19, 18711. 


LaltorpMtl864. 
001. 2S,  1864. 

Oetotar,1864. 


D«o«iiib«r,  1864. 
Hot.  4, 1864. 

OctobM",  1864. 

001*2(^1864'. 

Jane  10, 1868. 

Not.  S8,  1864. 
Oet  80^1864. 

▲ng.  8, 1870. 

Oct  24, 1864. 


I>MMnter,  1864. 
March  6, 1880. 

Oet  26^1864. 


Ootober,  1864. 

Oct.  22, 1864. 
I>«c«mb«r,  1866. 
Dm.  16, 187a 
Oct  24, 1864. 

864. 

NoT«mb«r,1863. 
lfiij,1864. 

1864. 

Oct.  20. 1864. 

OcocmlMr,  1863. 

NoTembOT,  1864. 
1864. 


ThoBiM  Smith. 
X.  A.  SolUiit. 


Geo.  M.  Troatmaa. 
John  Balrd. 


John  H.  Watt. 
'  H.  M.  Lull. 


Thoodors  Kitotacn. 
O.  Albert  Lewis. 


L.  daghom.  i  Bdwin  P.  OrahMii. 

I 


807  Ob«0tirat  Street. 
Tblrty-eeoond  end  Kerket  Ste. 


R.  N.  Borfoni^u. 
Jemce  Y.  WelMn. 


DellNoMft 

Jacob  Niqrlor. 
Kdwln  H.  Lewie. 

Oeorge  PhllUer. 

D.  B.  Oommlne. 
Waehlngton  I.  Len- 

dell. 
John  0.  Lacae. 

John  W.  MoflBey. 


J<rfin  Bonmel,  Jr. 
Qeoige  H.  Stuart. 

P.  G.  HolUiL 


W.  Wynne  Wiiter. 

William  Onmmere. 
WilUem  H.  Bbawn. 
George  Gelbaeb. 
GiUiee  Dallett. 

B.  B.  Oomegyi. 

Benjamin  Bowland. 
L.  D.  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kay. 
Francis  P.  Steel. 
DaTid  B.  Panl. 

Charles  H.  Sogers. 
DaTid  Faust 


Deo.  2B,  1864.         Joeeph  Patterson. 


1883. 


eee  e>ee»>  eeeee*  **«e«  •  ■  ■ 


Peter  A.  Keller. 


DaTid  Wallace. 


Ungham  Perot 
WiUiamH.WeM>. 


H.  P.  Bchetty. 

Jamee  A.  Irwin. 
Henry  0.  Stroup. 

M .  MoM lohael,  Jr. 

William  L.Sobairer. 
George  A.  Linton. 

O.  W.  Marsh. 

M.  W.  Woodward. 


Wm.  UnderdowB. 
Charles  H.  Bilse. 

John  A.  Lewis. 


G.  W.  Otto. 

John  Bapeon. 
Joeeph  P.  Mumfbrd. 
George  W.  Ooz. 
John  D.  Brown. 

B.  B.  Oomegys,  Jr., 
^0ro  Ifewors. 
Cbariee  W.  Lee. 
W.  H.  Helsler. 

Robert  B.  Salter. 
Peter  Lamb. 
Percy  M.  Lewis. 

John  Osstner. 


W.  H.  Osrpenter. 
0.    N.    Weygandt, 
Tice-pres.  and  sec. 

Wlllard  D.  Moore. 


Wilbur     F.    Boss, 

agent 
Thomas   Nekerwis, 

agent. 


John  J.  Foulkrod. 


100  South  Fourth  Street 
38  North  Sixth  Street 

314  Cheetnat  Street 


Southwest  comer  of  Fourth  and 

Walnut  Streete. 
829  North  Third  Street 


Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Second  St  and  Glrard  Ato. 
427  Chcetnot  Street 

316  Chestnut  Street 

South  Third  St,  near  Obeetnut 
Glrard  and  Frankibrd  ATenues. 

1386>ld28  Chestnut  Strset 

27  North  Third  Street 


24  South  Third  Strset 
106  South  Fourth  Street 

208  Cheetnut  Strset 


4800  GennantoWD  ATsnue. 


Vine  and  Third  Streets. 

BemoTsd  to  818  Chestnut  Street 

in  1875.» 
ScTenth  Strset  and  Oirsrd  Ato. 

BemoTed  In  spring  of  1884  to 
8.  W.  cor.  of  7th  and  Market 
ftt>m  cor.  of  Vine  and  6th  Sta 

419  Chestnnt  Street 

4434  Frankford  ATenue. 
Maricet  and  Fourth  Streets. 

Second  and  Pine  Streets. 
610  South  Second  Street 
Southweet  comer  of  Broad  and 
Market  Streets. 

118  South  Third  Street 


Arch  and  Third  Streets. 
406  and  408  Chsstnnt  Street 


637  Chestnut,  but  will  remoTe 
to  south  side  Chsstnut,  below 
Fifth  Street. 


Capital. 


$1,000,000.00 
300,000.00 


760,ooaoo 

400,000.00 
810,000.00 

I 

1 
208,000.00 

800,000.00 

600,000.00 

276,000.00 
2/XXV)00.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 
250,000.00 

900,000.00 

986,00a00 


800/X)0.0U 
600,000.00 

260^000.00 


200,000.00 

600,000.00 
600,000.00 
260,000.00 
600,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

280,000.00 
260,000.00 

160,000.00 
260,000.00 
300,000.00 

400,000.00 


600,000.00 
400,000.00 


600,000.00 


Prssent 
Surplus. 


fl,D0O.O0OX)O 
100,000.00 


4371  Main  Street,  Manayunk. 


60,000.00 
paid  in. 


80O,O0OJK) 
400,OOOX)0 

221,000.00 


276/N)0.00 

260,000.00 

220,000.00 
600.000.00 

600,000^)0 

760,000.00 
6O,00OX)O 

60,000.00 

200,000.00 


210JOOO.OO 
100,000i)0 


UndiTlded 

Proflts, 

Oct.  1888. 


•260,628.19 
36,608.06 


146,029JM> 
47,200.26 

63,668.00 


18,273.80 
41,018.20 

80,001.22 

29,S89J93 
82,400.81 

194,200.38 

217,622.77 
79,171.17 

28,669.23 

43,686.20 


109,309^ 
68,924.83 


80,000.00  ;      19,699.29 


100/100.00 

6oo,ooaoo 

260,000.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 

760,000.00 

60,00000 
6O,O0Oj0O 

QOJOOOJOO 

136,303X)e 

60,000.00 

600,000.00 


186,000.00 
160,000.00 


62,661.82 

186467.81 
48,107.08 
22,161.19 
77/110.91 

278,616.69 

21,962.00 
84,813.17 

29,666.17  ; 
86,777.26  ' 
33,002.96 

46,729.31  I 


42,434.06 
62,949.99 


ParYalne 
of  Stock. 


60^ 


$100 
100 


100 


e««»*ee«ee« 
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60 


•  Chartered  as  Bank  of  Penn  Township^  Deeember,  1827.    First  meeting  of  direotoiB^  May  12, 1828. 
T  Organised  under  articles  of  sssociation,  1803. 

•  Has  been  sstabllshed  in  Philadelphia  since  about  1812,  flret  at  34  Church  Strset  (old  style  of  numbers),  and  now  at  212  Church  Street 

•  Hm  been  established  In  Philadelphte  since  about  1876  at  216  Market  Street 
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Kamb  or  Baku. 


B«gui 
BuflliiaM 


•  1- 


Hwrohanti*  Bzchaag*  Bank  K 
pMplM*  Bank.. 
Shaekamaxon  Bank.. 


••••«•  ■••••»••••••■••••■ 


Spring  Oardan  Bank. 


•■••••  ■•••»«••• 


Watt  Phlladalphia  Bank*.. 


fldall^  iDfuranoe,  Trart,  and 
Safe  Depodt  Oompany. 


Giimrd  Ufa  Inaarance,  Annuity, 
and  TnMt  Oompao  j. 

Ooarantae  Trnat  and  Safe  Da- 

poalt  Oompaoy.^ 
Northern  Barings  Vand,  Safe 

Depodt,  and  Trnat  Company. 
PenneyWania  Company  for  In- 

•urance  on  LI  Tee  and  Orant- 

ing  Aiinuitie*. 
PenneylTHnIa  Safe  Depoalt  and 

Tmit  Company  .A 


Philadelphia  Tmst,  Safe  De- 
posit, and  Insnranee  Co. 

Provident  Life  and  Truit  Com- 
pany.A 

Union  Tmet  Company • 


•  •■•■•■•••  ••■■••■■• 


•  •■•••■■•a  •«••••••• 


Sept.  1, 1866. 


Beneficial  SaTfngt  Fundio. 


••eeeeaaa**** •••••• 


Columbian  Bank  7., 


Savioga  Fund  Society  of  Ger- 
man town. 


Philadelphia  Saring  Fund  So- 
clety.«  w 

Waetam  Saving  Fund  Society  >« 


Kay  24, 1854. 


Inoorporatad. 


Chart.  May  19, 1871. 
May  »,  1870. 
1874. 

Organ.  Nov.  21, 1870. 
April  27, 1870. 


April  1, 1869. 
March  22, 1866. 

March  17, 1886. 

May  24, 1871. 

Orgaaiaed  1870. 
Chartered  June,  1871. 
Organiied  1800. 
March  10, 1812. 

April  3, 1872. 
Organ.  Fab.  24, 1873. 

AprU  16, 1869. 
March  22, 1866. 
Oct  16, 1882. 
April  20, 1863. 

Started  January,  1882, 
at  the  Columbian 
Loan  Aaaoclation 
and  SaringB  Fund. 

April  6, 1864. 


Articles  of  aMooiatlon 
adopted  Nov.  27, 
1816. 

Feb.  26, 1819. 

Chart  Fab.  8, 1847. 

Began  burinen  shortly 
after. 


First  President. 


Bob'tB.  Sterling. 
Wm.  H.  Kemble. 
William  Bumm. 

T.  Kennedy,  un- 
til Mar.  1,1883. 


W. 
B. 


Dr. 

Hughes. 
Nathaniel 

Browne. 


FInt  Cashier. 


Benjamin       W. 
Biohards. 

Wm.  H.  Bhawn. 

Jtto.H.Dohnert 

JoaephBaU. 

Thos.  Kennedy. 


Lewis  R.  Ash- 
hurst. 

Samuel  B.  Ship- 
ley. 

W.  O.  Pattanon. 

Charles  A.  Sep* 

plier. 
Charies  Phillips. 


Henry  CToung. 
Wm.  II.  Trevor. 
T,  L.  Huggard. 

Fvauds  W.  Ken- 
nedy. 


S.  B.  Neller. 

Rob*t  Patterson, 
treasurer  and 
seerelaiy. 

John  F.  Jamas, 
actnaiy. 

John  M.  Haael. 

T.  B.  Butcher. 

Jao.  fiMkoemakar, 
aetuaiy. 

Franois  W.Ken- 
nedy. 


B.P.MoCuUagh, 

sec.  and  treaa. 
Bow  land  Parry, 

aotuary. 
M.  S.Stokea,Bac. 

and  treaa. 
M.  A.  Trenaye, 

treaanrer. 
Jno.  W.  Steward. 


Original 
Capital. 


1100,000 
100,000 


60,000 
paid  in. 


60,000 

260,000 
paid  in. 
1,000,000 
authoriaed 
800,000 


600,000 
200^000 


Original  Location. 


No.  915  Market  St 
411  Chestnut  St. 
1737  Frankford  Ave. 

S.  B.  cor.  Bldge  Avwwe 
and  Spring  Qardan 
Street 

N.  B.  comer  37th  and 

Market  Streeta. 
Philadelphb 

building. 


Chestnut,  between  5th 
and  6th,  then  at  633 
Chestnut  Street 

S.  B.  corner  Fifth  and 
Cheetnnt  Streeta. 

Same  as  praaent 


600/XK)  I  Old  CofliM-House,  cor. 
I    2d  and  Gold  Straetk 


Andrew  Bayard.    Geo.  BilUngton, 

trees,  and  sec. 


John     Blchard-  i  Henry  Holiings- 
son.  I     worth,  treaa. 


176,000  I 
paid  in. 
500,000 
authorised 
500,000 

150,000 

Same  as  i 
present 
Haa  no 
oapitaL 
Sameaa 
preaant 


No  capital. 


lHasnooap> 
ital.  Is  a 
;  benevolent 
institution 
;  No  capital. 


8.  B.  cor.  Bidge  Avenue 
and  Spring  Garden 
Street 

Fmnt  of  Philadelphia 

Bank  building. 
Ill  8.  Fourth  Street 

Same  aa  preaant 

13th,  near  Chestnut  SL 

906  Walnut  Street 


2d-atory  back-mom  of 
the  Mutual  Ina.  Cols 
building,  German- 
town. 

At  offlce  of  George  Bil- 
Ungton, 20  S.  6th  St, 
nearly  opp.  Minor 
Street 

North  aide  Chestnut, 
between  loth  and 
11th  Streets. 


1  Fint  meeting  of  stockholders,  Jan.  23, 1874.    Named  the  " Iron  Bank.**  *  Down-town  Branch  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

*  Organised  fh>m  the  "  West  Philadelphia  Mutual  Savings  Fund  and  Trust  Company,**  which  was  chartered  May  20, 1867,  and  April  19, 1860, 
with  a  capital  of  $6000,  Albert  8.  Ashmead  being  president,  and  Bobert  Glendeuning  cashier. 

4  First  meeting  of  stockholders,  Nov.  8, 1872. 

•  Same  officers  as  the  Spring  Garden  Bank,  of  which  it  Is  an  attachment,  the  charter  of  the  bank  not  allowing  It  to  aet  as  a  safe  deposit 


CHAPTER   LI. 

INSURANCE   IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  inaarance  business  in 
Philadelphia  we  must  go  back  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years,  and  in  doing  so  we  find  that  while  its 
original  department  in  America — that  of  marine 
risks — was  first  established  here,  this  city  was  also 
the  scene  of  the  earliest  efiorts  to  introduce  its  other 
branches, — ^fire  and  life  insurance.  In  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Philadelphia  had  sprung 
into  being  its  enterprising  merchants  owned  vessels 
that  traded  to  foreign  ports  as  well  as  along  the 
American  coast,  and  upon  which  policies  of  indem- 


nity were  sought.  But  there  were  at  that  time  no 
insurers  in  the  colonies,  and  the  ship-owners  were 
forced  to  be  content  with  placing  their  risks  with  the 
private  uncLerwriters  of  London,  whose  guarantees 
were  not  always  of  the  most  reliable  character,  and 
transactions  veith  whom  involved  a  serious  loss  in 
time  and  trouble.  Still,  this  slow  and  annoying  sys- 
tem prevailed  until  1721,  when  John  Ck>pBon  per- 
ceived that  the  merchants  and  traders  would  probably 
be  glad  to  support  an  agency  which  would  place  them 
in  immediate  connection  with  facilities  for  insurance. 
He  consequently  announced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Met' 
cury  for  May  25, 1721,  that  on  the  following  Monday 
he  would  open  an  office  "  at  his  house  in  the  High 
Street  where  all  persons  inclining  to  be  assured  may 
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UmiTimONS  or  rmhAJ>VVPBXA.-iOtmllmadt. 


Nattonal  Buk. 


»*••••••»•••••«  ••••••••• 


PraMDt  PrMld«ot 


Prcaaot  Ouhler. 


MoroPhmipt. 
Wm.  H.  Kemble. 
Williun  Bamm. 


ThooiM  B.  Ash. 
Wllilun  H.  TreTor. 
Thos.  L.  Haggard. 


F.    W.    K«iui«d7,    Henry  H.  Ksnnedy, 
alDC*  Mar.  1 ,  1883.       since  Ifarcb,  18£8. 


«••••«•■•  #«••••«■• 


M. '  leaae  W.  Hngbea. 


■**••••••••#••«  ••••••••• 


•••••••  ••••■*■  ••«•■•••• 


Stephen    A.    Oald- 
well. 


John    B.    Qarrett, 
since  May,  1888. 

Iliomai  Oochran. 

William  T.  Snyder. 

Lindley  Smyth. 


Fleming  Parke. 

Robert     Patterson, 
trees,  and  sec. 


H.    Tatnall,  treas- 
urer. 

• 

John     S.     Brown, 

trsasttrer. 
T.  B.  Batcher. 

L.  H.  Steel,  sec.  and 
tr^as. 


F.  W.  Kennedy.        I  Henry  H.  Kennedy. 


J.  L.  Errlnger. 


Prseent  Loeation. 


131  South  Third  Street. 
436  Chestnut  Street. 
Frankford  Ave.  and  Korrls  St. 

Twelfth  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.* 


3038  Market  Street 
327-831  Gbeetnnt  Street. 

2020  Cbeetnot  St,  since  1879. 

3ie-32D  Chestnut  Street 
Sixth  and  Spring  Garden  Sts. 
431  Chestnut  Street 


Ridge  ATenne  and  Spring  Gar- 
den Street. 


Present 
Capital. 


Present 

Surplus. 


UndiTidrd 

Profits, 

Oct  1883. 


ParTalne 
of  Stock. 


$100,000.00, 

150,000.001        60,000.00 


eeea»eaMft*«e 


William  L.  Du  Bols,  :  413-417  Chestnut  Street. 

•ec.  and  trees.  I 
I  Samuel  R.  Shipley.  '  Asa  8.  Wing,  rioe-  '  400  Cheetnut  Street 

pree.  and  actuary.  ; 
Mahlon  &   Stokes,    611  and  013  Cheatnnt  Stnet 

eec.  and  trees.  | 
Pftt  Qulnn,  treee.     •  1900  Chestnut  Street 


James  Long. 
Franda  J.  Crilly. 


Became  tlie  Co- 1  Charlee  Phillips, 
lumblan  Bank  ' 
March  1,1883.  I 


•«*eee**«M«  •••••■  •••••• 


••e«**e«e«««»««e««  ■»•« 


T.  Charlton  Henry. 


Caleb  Cope. 


Frederick  Fraley. 


John  W.  Steward.     ,  Oirard  Xstate  building,  Chest- 

i     nut  Street,  near  Fifth. 


Charles  A.  Spiegel,  i  4808  Germantown  Avenue.* 
treesurer. 


William  Purree. 


Walnut  Street  and  Washington 
Square. 


WllllNm  B.  Rogers.    1000  Walnut  Street 
vice-president  and  ' 
treasurer. 


250,000.00 


64,600.00 
2,000,000.00 


460,000.00 


1,000,000.00 

175,000.00 
paid  in. 
2,000,000.00 


175,000.00 

1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

Has  no 

capital. 
1,000.000.00 
authorised. 

110,000.00 

paid  In. 

Deposits 
Jen.  1,1884. 
1,430,825.13 

Deposits  by  i 
January    ' 
stHtemont, 
21.863,275.85 
DepoeiiB  l*y 
Jan.  state- 
ment 1883, 
5,200,000.00 


2o,ooaoo 

and  average 

deposits, 

1,500,000.00 


1,000,000.00 

827,338.00 
Dec.  1883. 

300,000.00 

22,303.08 

1,200,000.00 


600,000.00 
640,000.00 


*  Oocapiee  a  rather  peculiar  position,  oomblning  the  functions  of  an  Insuraace  and  trust  company. 

'  Has  a  braneh  in  Germantown,  with  assistant  cashier.    Chariee  Antlle  is  oartiler.    Is  the  agent  for  the  American  Xzohange  In  Burope. 

*  Will  move  during  1884  to  a  handeome  granite  edifice,  comer  of  Main  and  School  Streets. 

*  The  oldest  and  first  institution  of  its  kind  In  the  city. 

10  A  benevolent  Institution,  having  no  stockholders.    The  aim  is  to  Invest  deposits  for  the  purpoaea  of  the  safety  and  profit  of  the  depodton. 


apply ;  and  care  shall  be  taken  by  the  said  J.  Ck>p8on 
that  the  assnren  or  underwriters  shall  be  persons  of 
undoubted  worth  and  reputation  and  of  considerable 
integrity  in  this  city  and  province."  It  seems  that 
Gopeon's  aim  was  the  encouragement  of  underwriting 
in  America ;  but,  however  commendable  his  purpose 
and  however  solid  the  security  that  he  offered,  he  was 
so  &r  from  achieving  success  that  for  at  least  seventy 
years  later  marine  insurances — "sea  risques"  they 
were  then  called — were  effected  abroad.  The  specift- 
eations  and  classes  were  almost  ba  numerous  and  in- 
tricate as  at  the  present  day,  but  the  business  was 
upon  a  speculative  basis,  and  the  rates  were  calculated 
upon  exceedingly  narrow  margins.  Still,  the  system 
afforded  some  protection  against  the  perils  of  the 


•ocean,  and  the  London  underwriters  added  to  their 
bank  acoounts  many  thousands  of  dollars  received  as 
premiums  from  the  opulent  and  thrifty  ship-owners 
and  shipping  merchants  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  "  Old  In- 
surance Office,"  as  it  was  called  in  1758,  was  kept  at 
the  Ooffee-House,  where  the  clerks  of  the  office, 
Kefeltas  and  Sharp,  attended  every  day,  from  twelve 
to  one  in  the  day  and  six  to  eight  in  the  evening.  A 
rival  office — the  New  York  Insurance  Office,  with 
Anthony  Van  Dam  for  clerk — was  established  the 
same  year,  and  a  permanent  office  taken  next  door  to 
the  Ooffee-House.  This  was  the  office  patronized  by 
the  Walters,  Orugers,  Janneys,  and  other  city  capital- 
ists.   In  1778,  when  the  destruction  of  vessels  and 
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convoys  by  the  adyenturous  American  priyateera  had 
greatly  enhanced  the  risk  of  navigation,  the  "  New 
Insarance  Office"  was  opened  at  the  Goffee-House. 
The  mode  in  which  the  business  was  done  is  shown 
by  an  announcement  of  Cunningham  &  Wardrop, 
insurance  brokers,  who  advertised,  in  1779,  that 
"  they  had  opened  a  public  insurance  office,  where 
policies  are  received  and  offered  to  the  merchants 
and  underwriters  generally."  Each  underwriter  sub- 
scribed his  name  for  the  sum  he  engaged.  An  inter- 
esting hand-book  of  the  insurances  of  William  Walton, 
in  sums  varying  from  £50  to  £400,  is  still  preserved. 
All  these  offices  were  for  marine  insurance. 

Fire  insurance  was  next  to  claim  consideration. 
The  Union  Fire  Company  was  established  Dec.  7, 1786, 
when  not  a  single  building  in  the  city  or  province  was 
protected  by  a  policy  of  insurance.  On  Feb.  18, 1752, 
there  appeared  in  the  Penntylvania  Oazette  a  notice 
that  "  all  persons  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  articles 
of  insurance  of  houses  from  fire,  in  and  near  the  city, 
are  desired  to  appear  at  the  court-house,  where  attend- 
ance will  be  given  to  take  in  their  subscriptions  every 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  in  the  afternoon,  until  the 
13th  of  April  next,  being  the  day  appointed  by  said 
articles  for  electing  twelve  directors  and  a  treasurer." 
The  tenor  of  this  notification  indicates  that  articles 
of  insurance  had  before  been  presented  to  the  public 
attention,  and  that  this  meeting  was  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  plan.' 

Accordingly,  on  April  18,  1752,  the  subscribers 
convened  at  the  court-house,  and  organized  "The 
Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire,"  which  was  the  first  fire 
insurance  company  in  America.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province,  James  Hamilton,  was  the 
first  who  subscribed,  and  the  first  private  name  is  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Twelve  directors  were  elected, 
— Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Coleman,  Philip  Syng, 
Samuel  Rhoads,  Hugh  Roberts,  Israel  Pemberton,  Jr., 
John  Mifflin,  Joseph  Norris,  Joseph  Fox,  Jonathan 
Zane,  William  Griffitts,  and  Amos  Strettell.  John 
Smith  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  it  has  been  recently 
proved  by  papers  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
John  Jay  Smith,  that  the  prominency  or  leading  in- 
terest in  the  concern  is  to  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
insurance  on  his  two  houses  on  King  [Water]  Street 
was  the  first  business  transacted  by  the  company. 


i  At  the  oeDteonUl  mMtIng,  on  April  12, 1852,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Contributionship  OompMiy,  Horace  Binn«]r  deliTered  an  addreei,  in 
which  he  Mid  of  the  manner  of  formation,  that  it  waa  Tery  lioiple  and 
direct.  Two  or  three  penoni  of  activity,  no  doubt,  and  of  anfflclent 
eateem  in  the  city,  cauaed  to  be  prepared  the  articlea  of  aaaociation  and 
agreement  creating  ther  company,  and  declaring  the  terma  and  con- 
ditiona  upon  which  they  would  insure  the  hooaea  and  bnildinga  of  each 
other,  in  and  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  againat  loaa  by  fire,  and 
the  extent  and  limiUtion  of  the  liability  of  the  aaaociation  for  the 
loaa.  Theae  articlea  of  agreement  tbay  called  a  deed  of  aettlement,  and 
it  waa  to  be  aigned  at  flrat  by  all  who  were  willing  to  Inaure  with  the 
company,  and  after  the  flrat  election  of  directora  and  treasurer,  who 
were  to  be  eboaen  annually  fbr  the  goTemment  of  the  company,  by  all 
who  ahonld  In  fact  inaure  with  them.** 


The  plan  was  that  of  motnal  assurance,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  denominated  contributors.  Policies  were 
issued  for  a  term  of  seven  years  upon  the  payment  of 
a  deposit,  the  interest  of  which,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  policy,  belonged  to  the  company.  In 
1768  it  adopted  as  a  seal  the  "Hand  in  Hand,"  a 
badge  or  mark  that  was  also  placed  on  every  property 
insured,  that  all  contributors  would  be  encouraged  to 
save  it  from  destruction  by  fire.'  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  sum  insulted  under  its  policies  was 
$108,360,  and  the  deposit  premiums  amounted  to 
$1291.63.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  the  sum 
insured  was  but  $67,773,  and  deposits  only  $982.29. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  somewhat  embarrassed  its 
operations,  but  did  no't  seriously  affect  its  financial 
standing,  as  at  that  day,  as  at  the  present,  its  invest- 
ments were  chiefly  in  mortgages.  The  old  scheme  of 
management  proved  a  failure  about  that  time,  and 
under  later  modifications  the  existing  principles  are : 
Policy  now  perpetual  to  determine  by  mutual  consent ; 
no  personal  liability  beyond  deposit ;  profit  and  loss 
principle  expunged. 

The  progress  of  the  old  company  has  ever  been  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  one,  and  what  Director  Bin- 
ney  said  of  it  at  its  centennial,  in  1852,  is  true  in  1884 : 
"  There  never  was  a  period  when  a  loss  of  any  extent 
disturbed  the  finances  of  the  company." 

James  Somers  Smith  is  now  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Charles  Willing  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  offices  of  the  company  are 
at  No.  212  South  Fourth  Street. 

As  Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  in  the  colonies 
to  adopt  a  system  of  indemnity  for  loss  by  fire,  so  it 
was  the  first  to  establish  a  scheme  of  life  insurance. 
In  1759  a  charter  was  granted  on  the  petition  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  by  the  proprietary  government 
to  '*  The  Corporation  for  the  Belief  of  Poor  and  Dis- 
tressed Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  of  the  Poor  and 
Distressed  Widows  and  Children  of  Presbyterian  Min- 
isters." Easy  an d  certain  means  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  clergy  of  the  church  for  making  provision  for  them- 
selves in  old  age,  or  for  their  families  in  the  event  of 
their  decease,  by  the  payment  of  advances,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  company  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  individual  for  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated amount  to  his  heirs  at  his  death,  or  to  himself 
in  his  declining  years.  In  1875  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration was  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Presbyterian 
Annuity  and  Life  Insurance  Company."  It  is  the 
oldest  organization  for  life  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  and  up  to  this  time  is  conducted  in  pursuance 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded. 

Very  similar  in  its  form  and  scope  was  the  "  Cor- 
poration for  the  Belief  of  the  Widows  and  Children 
of  Clergymen  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  America,"  which  was  established  under  a 


s  In  thia  apedal  mark,  aa  in  its  general  aeheme  of  organiiation,  the 
company  waa  patterned  upon  the  **  Amicable  Gontribntionahlp  and 
Handoin-Hand  Fire  Office,**  of  Iiondon. 
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proprietary  charter  of  Feb.  7, 1769.  It  was  also  char- 
tered in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1797  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  authorized  a  diyision  of 
the  aggregate  funds  among  the  three  States,  and  the 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  then  organised 
as  the  institution  which  still  continues  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and 
Children  of  the  Clergymen  in  the  Communion  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania."  Dr.  Franklin  framed  the  rates  for 
the  company  when  it  was  founded.  It  is  not  now  in 
existence. 

The  Contributionship  was  the  only  fire  insurance 
company  in  existence  in  Philadelphia  up  to  1788,  but 
in  that  year  it  was  directly  the  cause  of  the  birth  of  a 
rival.  A  house  belonging  to  one  of  the  members  caught 
fire  from  a  burning  shade-tree,  and  the  officers  there- 
upon resolved  that  they  would  demand  an  additional 
premium  on  all  buildings  in  contiguity  to  inflamma- 
ble trees.  As  a  hundred  years  ago  the  streets  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  lined  with  trees,  and  many  houses  were 
surrounded  with  groves,  this  was  quite  a  serious  mat- 
ter. The  dissenting  members  settled  the  question  for 
themselves  by  seceding  from  the  Contributionship 
and  organizing  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  for 
the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  Loss  of  Fire.  By 
adopting  the  "Green  Tree"  as  its  badge  the  com- 
pany signified  its  origin.  Its  policies  were  issued  for 
a  period  of  seven  years,  but  on  Aug.  12,  1801,  they 
were  made  perpetual,  and  it  now  confines  itself  to 
this  class  of  business. 

It  has  in  assets  $1,500,000  of  good  securities,  and  is 
carrying  over  $10,000,000  of  insurance.  Its  office  is 
at  626  Walnut  Street,  and  the  president  is  Samuel 
Welsh. 

The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  comes 
next  in  the  chronological  order,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  meeting  at  the  State- House, 
on  Nov.  3, 1792,  of  citizens  who  had  subscribed  to  a 
project  to  be  known  as  the  "  Universal  Tontine,"  on 
the  plan  of  securing  funds  for  various  purposes  that 
was  then  so  prevalent  in  Europe.  After  some  discussion 
the  members  decided  to  employ  the  inchoate  capital 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most  feasible  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  subscribers,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  settle  upon  what  might  best  be  done. 
On  November  12th  the  committee  made  its  report 
that  the  Tontine  enterprise  should  be  abandoned,  and 
that  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  corporation  to  efiect 
marine  insurances,  a  society  should  be  instituted 
to  be  called  the  '*  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  The 
intention  was  that  the  company  should  take 
very  much  heavier  risks  than  those  accepted  by 
the  Philadelphia  underwriters,  who  would  enter 
into  no  higher  engagement  than  £200  on  any  ves- 
sel, which  was  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the  de 
mands  of  the  commerce  of  the  port.  On  December 
10th  the  stockholders  met  again,  and  chose  a  board 


of  directors,  with  J.  Maxwell  Nesbitt  as  president  and 
Ebenezer  Hazard  as  secretary.  Application  was 
made  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  not 
granted  until  April  14, 1794.  This  was  the  first  joint- 
stock  company  created  in  the  New  World,  and  is  the 
historical  office  of  the  land.  In  1798  it  wrote 
nearly  the  entire  marine  business  of  the  country, 
its  premium  receipts  being  nearly  $1,600,000.  Char- 
tered to  do  all  sorts  of  insurance  business,  it 
has  confined  itself  to  fire  and  marine,  in  which 
its  success  has  been  pre-eminent  In  its  ninety 
years  the  company  has  received  over  $60,000,000  in. 
premiums,  has  paid  about  $7,000,000  in  dividends, 
and  nearly  $50,000,000  in  losses.  Its  total  income 
last  year  reached  the  great  sum  of  $4,279,985.01,  and 
the  expenditures  $3,415,925.57,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$864,009.44,  of  which  $680,000  was  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends and  the  tax  thereon,  while  the  remainder, 
$284,009.44,  was  added  to  the  company's  handsome 
surplus.  Its  present  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000,  and 
its  aggregated  business  is  about  $240,000,000  of  out- 
standing insurance.  A  few  years  ago  it  erected  for 
its  own  uses  the  stately  and  massive  building  at  No. 
282  Walnut  Street.^ 

Of  almost  equal  antiquity  with  the  North  America 
is  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  obtained  its  charter  April  18, 1794,  for 
fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance,  and  on  October  6th, 
Mordecai  Lewis,  Francis  Gumey,  William  Smith, 
Archibald  McCall,  Joseph  Anthony,  John  G.  Wachs- 
muth,  Thomas  Fitxsimons,  Jesse  Wain,  James 
Yard,  Thomas  M.  Willing,  Miers  Fisher,  and  James 
Cox  were  elected  as  the  first  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  chosen  president,  and  the  office  was  opened 
at  No.  187  South  Front  Street.  The  capital  was 
$500,000,  which  in  1841  was  reduced  to  $200,000.  On 
Jan.  1, 1884,  its  assets  were  $699,016 ;  surplus,  $417,- 
483;  and  it  had  paid  in  losses  $14,164,495.  The 
offices  are  in  the  Exchange  building,  and  Henry  D. 
Sherrerd  is  president 

Mutual  marine  insurance  was  inaugurated  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  "  Union  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,"  in  1804,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Inter- 
national maritime  troubles  caused  the  marine  offices 
of  the  city  to  secure  themselves  against  the  precipi- 


1  BMTing  OQt  of  the  quMtlon  the  Annnltiet  granted  by  the  Praeby- 
terian  and  S|>leoopal  eodetl^  already  mentloDed,  it  appears  thmt  thle 
company  laiaed  the  flnt  life  policy  in  the  United  Statee,  which  bore 
daU  of  H«y  21, 1796,  for  the  term  fh>m  the  6th  of  Jnne  to  the  19th  of 
September,  inolueiTe,  on  the  life  of  John  Holker  for  f24,000,  at  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  The  aame  day  ^SOOO  wm  inanred  **  on  the  life  of  Don 
Albert  Brion  De  Beanmes,  about  to  aail  for  India,  at  ten  per  oent.**  On 
the  S7th  of  September  fullowing  |8Q00  waa  effected  *'on  the  life  of 
Col.  Toomard  for  one  year  at  eight  per  cent,  with  permiarion  for  him 
to  go  and  remain  in  the  Weat  Indiea  for  that  period.**  In  reply  to  aome 
qneriea  from  Mr.  Henry  Bemaen,  on  behalf  of  the  tfanhattan  Oompany, 
aa  to  the  mode  of  ooodocting  the  Inanrance  bnalncea  in  ite  difTerent 
braucbea  by  the  North  America,  dated  New  York,  Hor.  20, 1799,  Bben- 
eaer  HaEard,  the  aecretary,  anawera  hia  query  on  the  life  branch  aa  fol- 
lowa:  **  There  have  been  but  few  Inatancea  of  thia  liind,— perhapa  half 
adoMn,~in  each  of  which  we  have  gained  the  premium.** 
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tata  ftbandonment  of  vesBelB  to  them,  and  in  1807 
they  agreed  that  their  policies  should  provide  against 
abandonment  until  sixty  days  after  advice  received, 
in  cases  of  capture  or  detention,  unless  the  property 
should  be  sooner  condemned ;  and  in  cases  of  em- 
bargo, until  after  four  calendar  months ;  and  against 
any  abandonment  on  account  of  seizure  or  detention 
in  port  under  French  decrees,  or  on  account  of  the 
port  of  detention  being  blockaded.  The  ''Union" 
passed  safely  through  all  these  complications.  One 
of  its  incorporators  was  Stephen  Girard,  and  associ- 
ated with  him  were  some  of  the  most  noted  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  eighty  years  ago.  They  held  their 
first  meeting  at  the  old  Ooffee-House,  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Market  Streets.  Since  1865  the  company 
has  been  transacting  a  general  marine  and  fire  insur- 
ance business,  and  has  increased  its  capital  to  $1,000,- 
000.  Some  years  ago  it  fixed  its  offices  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets.  Colson 
Hieskell  is  president,  who,  in  January,  1881,  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Richard  Somers  Smith,  who  had 
served  since  his  election  to  the  position  in  1887. 

Mr.  Smith  was  bom  in  Lombard  Street,  between 
Second  and  Third  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Aug.  16, 1789.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Smith, 
and  grandson  of  Richard  Smith,  of  Cape  May  County, 
N.J. 

His  father,  Daniel  Smith,  removed  early  in  life  to 
Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  store  of  Francis  Gur- 
ney,  doing  business  (at  the  "  Drawbridge")  with  the 
West  Indies.  He  afterwards  served  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  As  lieutenant 
of  marine  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  a  British 
transport  with  three  hundred  troops,  and  brought 
vessel  and  troops  a  prize  to  port.  A  sword  surren- 
dered to  him  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cap- 
tured vessel  still  remains  in  the  family.  He  was  on 
his  next  voyage  captured  by  a  British  frigate,  and 
confined  for  nine  months  in  the  hold  of  a  prison-ship 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  suffering  privations  which  cost 
more  than  half  of  his  fellow-prisoners  their  lives,  and 
which  left  him  almnst  helpless  for  a  long  time  after 
his  release.  He  afterward  served  for  two  years  in  a 
regiment  commanded  by  his  old  friend,  Gen.  Francis 
Gurney. 

In  October,  1780,  he  married  Elizabeth  Shute, 
daughter  of  William  Shute,  whose  brother,  Atwobd 
Shute,  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  years  1756  and  1757. 

Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Shute  Smith  had  thirteen 
children,  seven  of  whom  survived  them,  the  eldest  of 
these,  James  S.  Smith,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
Francis  Gurney  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  William  S. 
at  eighty,  and  their  sister,  Mrs.  Poulson,  at  seventy- 
six.  Richard  S.  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
died  Feb.  28,  1884,  aged  ninety-four  years  and  six 
months,  leaving  two  surviving  brothers,— Daniel 
Smith,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  and  Charles  S.,  over 
eighty-five.     All  of  these  brothers  celebrated  their 


golden  weddings,  and  all  resided  in  Philadelphia  from 
their  youth. 

Richard  S.  Smith,  aft;er  graduating  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ab6^ 
crombie,  in  1804,  entered  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  Pratt  &  Kintzing,  large  ship-owners  and 
commission  merchants,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
the  year  1810.  At  that  time,  when  not  yet  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  was  selected  supercargo  of  the 
ship  "  Eclipse,"  sailing  from  Philadelphia  for  "  port 
or  ports"  in  the  Baltic.  For  this  position  he  was 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Kintzing,  who  parted 
with  him  with  the  warmest  testimonials  of  regard, 
and  who  recommended  him  to  the  owners  as  entirely 
competent  to  take  charge  of  their  property  and  inter- 
ests at  a  time  when  to  reach  his  destination  required 
the  utmost  diligence  and  good  judgment 

To  avoid  capture  by  the  Danes,  then  at  war  with 
England,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  capture  all 
American  vessels  they  fell  in  with,  he  passed  round 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  reached  the  convoy  of  the 
English  fleet  and  port  in  safety.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  discharge  and  store  his  cargo,  awaiting 
for  a  market,  and  reloading  his  ship  with  iron  at  GK)t- 
tenburg,  sent  her  on  her  return  voyage  for  Philadel- 
phia. While  thus  detained  at  Gottenburg,  he  was 
chosen  to  act  as  the  American  consul,  and  while  so 
acting,  by  his  constant  vigilance  in  anticipation  of 
what  he  believed  must  occur,  was  the  first  person  in 
Europe  to  hear  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  in  1812.  This  infor- 
mation was  brought  by  a  pilot-boat,  sent  from  New 
York  by  Messrs.  Minturn  &  Champlin,  of  that  city, 
with  the  important  intelligence.  Mr.  Smith,  being 
apprised  of  the  arrival  of  such  a  vessel  at  quarantine, 
suspected  her  errand,  and,  after  much  persuasion,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  captain  not  to  deliver  his  letters  until 
he  should  have  time  to  advise  the  American  ministers 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  and 
to  warn  all  American  vessels  in  the  Baltic,  then  under 
British  consort,  to  seek  protection  in  Swedish  ports. 
Some  thirty-five  sail  of  American  vessels  were  thus 
saved  from  capture,  while  some  fifteen  others,  disre- 
garding the  warning  given,  were  captured  and  taken 
to  British  ports. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1813,  he  married 
Miss  Eliza  Beach,  daughter  of  John  Beach,  of  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  then  visiting  at  the  house  of  his  father's 
friend,  Gen.  Gurney.  This  union  existed  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  Mrs.  Smith  dying  in  March,  1871,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Smith  was  largely  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits, part  of  the  time  with  his  brother  Daniel  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Haven,  under  the  firm-title  of  Haven  A 
Smith,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Haven, 
with  his  brother,  Thomas  Haven.  The  commercial 
crisis  of  1834  caused  the  suspension  of  this  firm,  and 
Mr.  Smith  retired  to  a  small  farm  at  Rockdale,  Dela- 
ware Co. 
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In  the  year  1824  he  became  the  agent  of  a  Boston 
Marine  Insarance  Oompany,  the  first  agency  of  a  non* 
State  company  opened  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterward 
was  the  first  representatiye  of  a  foreign  insurance 
company  to  enter  the  State  after  the  legal  exclusion 
of  1810  as  to  foreign  companies  and  the  prohibitory 
tax  of  1829  on  all  non-State  insurance  companies. 
In  June,  1837,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  old  employer, 
Henry  Smith,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union 
Insurance  Company,  of  which  company  he  had  long 
been  a  director.  Here  he  continued,  carrying  the 
company  successfully  through  many  trials  and  re- 
verses, until  January,  1881,  when,  on  account  of 
accumulated  years,  being  then  ninety-two  years  old, 
he  resigned,  to  be  elected  a  director  and  emeritus 
president,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

In  the  year  1851  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
Liverpool  and  London  (now  the  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, and  Globe)  Insurance  Company,  acting  as  such 
until  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Atwood 
Smith. 

He  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratt  as  one  of  the 
executors  and  trustees  of  his  large  estate,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  and  active  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese. 

In  commemoration  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
conferred  by  him  upon  natives  of  Sweden  resident  in 
this  country,  King  Oscar  decorated  him  with  the  order 
of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Wa^a,  under 
date  of  May  16,  1880. 

Mr.  Smith  is  buried  in  the  grounds  attached  to 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Rockdale,  a  parish  created 
and  largely  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  himself  and 
his  two  daughters,  who  survive  him. 

In  1810  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia  opened 
an  insurance  office  at  the  old  number  of  169  Lom- 
bard Street,  under  the  title  of  the  African  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  a  capital  of  $5000, 
in  fifty-dollar  shares.  The  first  president  was  Joseph 
Randolph ;  Cyrus  Porter  was  treasurer  and  William 
Coleman  secretary.  There  are  good  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  of  persons  of 
color  to  establish  an  insurance  company  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  probably  a  voluntary  association,  not 
incorporated,  and  must  have  proved  a  failure. 

The  American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  organized 
Feb.  28, 1810,  was  the  first  joint-stock  fire  insurance 
company  in  the  United  States.  Its  first  president 
was  Capt.  William  Jones,  a  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer, and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Madison.  Edward  Fox  and  his  friends  were  the 
active  persons  in  organizing  the  association,  and  he 
was  its  secretary  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1822.  He  was  an  uncle  of  John  Sergeant 
who  was  a  director  of  the  company  until  his  death,  in 
1850.    There  have  been  nine  presidents,  as  follows : 


Capt  Willam  Joun,  from  Iforeh  3, 1810,  to  Tab.  9, 181S. 
Gay  Bryao,  from  Feb.  9, 1813,  to  May  2, 1816. 
Jamet  Vanuxem,  from  May  2, 1816,  to  May,  1817. 
OharlM  Priee,  trom  May  6, 1817,  to  Dee.  20, 1824. 
Joiepb  Bood,  ftom  Deo.  20, 182«,  to  Juno  17, 1889. 
William  DavldMii,  fiom  June  17, 1829,  to  Oct.  27, 1847. 
Samuel  0.  Morton,  from  Oct  27, 1847,  to  May  13, 1867. 
George  Abbott,  from  May  13, 1867,  to  January,  1860. 
Tbomaa  Bom  Marie  waa  elected  on  the  11th  of  Janaaqr,  1880,  and 
now  holda  that  position. 

The  American  was  the  earliest  corporation  of  its 
kind  to  establish  an  agency  business,  which  it  did  in 
the  year  of  its  organization.  Its  original  capital  was 
$500,000,  which  was  reduced  in  1847  to  $277,500,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  losses  it  had  sustained,  the  surplus 
then  being  but  $2588.  It  lost  $103,942  by  the  great 
Philadelphia  fire  of  July  9, 1850,  and  $457,801  by  the 
Boston  fire  of  1872,  but  all  its  risks  were  promptly 
paid,  and  the  capital  is  now  fixed  at  $400,000,  while 
the  assets  are  nearly  $1,090,000.  Thomas  H.  Mont- 
gomery is  now  president,  and  the  offices  are  at  Mo. 
308  and  810  Walnut  Street 

For  more  than  a  half-century  after  the  establish- 
ment of  home  insurance  companies  there  was  no 
general  legislation  by  the  commonwealth  r^;arding ' 
them,  but  it  was  recognized  that  the  functions  and 
limitations  of  so  rapidly  extending  an  interest  should 
be  legally  defined.  The  earliest  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  the  act  of  March  10, 1810,  by  which  for- 
eigners were  forbidden  to  issue  any  contract  of  in- 
surance in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  such  policies  were 
declared  void.  Any  person  acting  as  agent  for  a  for- 
eign company  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $5000,  and 
the  citizen  who  became  a  party  to  such  insurance  was 
fined  $500.  The  penalties  were,  however,  not  to  be 
extended  to  any  case  of  marine  insurance  made  in  a 
foreign  country  by  the  agents  of  American  mer- 
chants, nor  did  the  statute  prevent  any  foreigner,  un- 
less he  were  an  alien  enemy,  from  insuring  his  prop- 
erty in  the  State.  In  this  legislation  is  evident  the 
spirit  of  retaliation  for  the  aggressions  of  England 
and  other  European  powers,  and  it  was  further  mani- 
fested by  clauses  in  acts  of  incorporation  limiting  the 
privileges  of  holding  stock  to  American  citizens.  Up 
to  the  year  1812  no  public  life  insurance  office  ex- 
isted, and  the  only  species  of  life  assurance  known  in 
the  United  States  was  the  relief  and  annuities  granted 
by  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  corporations,  and 
the  few  policies  issued  by  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America.  But  on  March  10, 1812,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  for  Insurance  of  Lives  and  Grant- 
ing Annuities  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  the  earliest  life  contracts  were  made  in 
the  following  year.  The  annuities  have  long  consti- 
tuted the  most  important  part  of  the  company's  oper- 
ations, and  a  few  years  ago  it  entirely  discontinued 
the  issuing  of  life  policies.  At  this  time  the  war 
with  England  had  begun,  and  the  marine  under- 
writers were  moving  very  cautiously  in  order  to 
weather  the  storm.  One  instance  of  their  extreme 
prudence  was  their  refusal  to  accept  at  less  than  sev- 
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enty-five  per  cent,  a  risk  npon  one  of  Thomas  P. 
Cope's  ships,  the  **  Lancaster/'  homeward  boand  from 
China  at  tJie  opening  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Cope  refused 
to  pay  such  an  exorbitant  demand,  and  his  ship  came 
safely  into  port  without  having  seen  a  British  cmiser 
during  the  long  voyage. 

There  were  in  1813  but  three  offices  doing  a  fire 
business  exclusively,  four  marine  offices,  and  one  life 
office, — tL  total  of  eight  in  Philadelphia, — ^but  in  the 
twelve  years  following  six  more  were  organized,  of 
which  only  the  Fire  Association  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fire  Insurance  Company  are  now  in  existence. 
Those  that  have  passed  away  are  the  United  States, 
Marine,  Philadelphia,  and  Phosnix  Mutual.  The 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  commenced  business 
in  1820,  and  is  a  standard,  stalwart,  and  wealthy  cor- 
poration. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  in  1825  by  a  number  of  leading  citizens, 
who  selected  R.  A.  Caldcleugh  as  first  president  and 
Jonathan  Smith  the  first  secretary.  The  capital  stock 
was  placed  at  $100,000,  and  the  first  board  of  directors 
comprised  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  David  Carrey,  John  H. 
Stephenson,  Henry  Toland,  John  B.  Nefi^,  and  Wil- 
liam Boyd.  The  first  president,  Mr.  Caldcleugh, 
served  up  to  1835 ;  then  Jonathan  Smith,  to  1839 ; 
next,  Quintin  Campbell  from  1839  to  1858,  when  he 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Patterson, 
who  died  in  1865.  Daniel  Smith  was  the  next  exec- 
utive, until  1878,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Devereux,  the  present  president.  Mr.  Smith 
is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  In  1863  the 
capital  was  increased  to  (400,000,  at  which  figure  it 
BOW  remains,  and  the  assets  have  increased  to  nearly 
$2,500,000.  For  many  years  John  Devereux  has  been 
president.    The  offices  are  at  No.  510  Walnut  Street. 

The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  a  most 
interesting  history.  Chartered  in  1829,  its  capital 
stock  of  $400,000  was  all  subscribed  on  the  first  day 
by  some  of  the  most  noted  men  in  Philadelphia.  The 
first  president  was  Richard  Willing,  who  has  been 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Henry 
C.  Carey,  Charles  N.  Bancker,  Alfred  G.  Baker,  and 
James  W.  McAllister.  The  commissioners  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  were  Charles  Graff,  Benjamin 
W.  Richards,  John  K.  Kane,  Robert  Toland,  Levi 
Ellmaker,  Robert  Taylor,  James  Schott,  Peter  Hert- 
zog,  Thomas  Carr,  Charles  N.  Bancker,  and  Robert 
O'Neil,  and  the  books  were  opened  May  18th  at  the 
house  of  Daniel  Rubicam,  No.  20  South  Sixth  Street. 
Business  was  commenced  in  one  of  Stephen  Girard's 
houses  on  Chestnut  Street.  In  1844  an  adjoining 
building  was  taken  in,  and  in  1873  the  company  re- 
moved to  its  present  location,  at  No.  421  Walnut 
Street  Perpetual  insurance  has  always  been  one  of 
its  plans,  and  since  1831  ithss  never  passed  a  dividend. 
It  has  met  some  immense  losses,  including  $635,429 
in  the  Chicago  fire,  $451,500  in  Boston,  and  $294,855 
in  St.  Louis,  but  the  risks  were  settled  without  delay 


or  litigation.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  agency  system 
of  fire  companies,  having  established  the  first  agency 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1881.  At  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  its  foundation,  held  in  1879,  Hon. 
George  W.  Biddle  remarked, — 

**No  comtMmy  can,  in  th«  oourae  of  a  half-Mntmy,  have  reached  tha 
macnlfloant  flaaadal  naalta  wbich  now  cxlat  wittumt  b»Ttnf  ooa- 
dacted  iti  aflbln  upoo  tha  aonnd  baaia  of  Jnatloe  to  ita  coatoaara  aad 
good  lense  and  liberality  In  the  administration  of  its  bnslneas.  Theaa 
reanlta  are  not  chance.  Chance  may  be  for  a  year»or  a  half-doaan  yaamy 
but  for  half  a  oentnry  of  aniotamnittant  proaparlty,  which  ahows  Itnlf 
in  the  arerage  of  dlTidands  of  twenty  par  cant..  It  la  impoailbla  that  it 
can  repose  npon  any  other  basla  than  the  baaia  of  eternal  tmtli  In  tha 
admlnlstnitlon  of  human  alfaira.  Diridends  beginning  a  year  or  two 
after  the  Inanguration  of  the  company  and  ending  with  quarterly  dtri- 
dends  of  eight  per  cent,  or  tblrty-two  per  cent  par  annnii,  are  tha 
product  of  no  chance.  It  is,  therefore,  Justice  to  the  customera,Ju8tloa 
to  the  stodkholden.** 

The  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia  was  chartered  May  8, 1882.  A  supple- 
ment to  the  charter  changing  the  day  for  annual  meet- 
ings of  stockholders  was  passed  April  15, 1884,  and  a 
further  supplement  repealing  the  section  of  the  char- 
ter which  required  the  location  of  the  company  to  be 
north  of  Vine  Street,  and  also  permitting  the  election 
of  a  vice-president,  was  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1868. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  at  the 
house  of  John  Dungan,  corner  of  Third  and  Wood 
Streets,  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  9, 1858,  when  the 
certificate  was  received  from  the  judges  of  election 
certifying  that  Augustus  Stevenson,  Thomas  H. 
Craige,  Samuel  Williams,  Charles  Elliot,  Robert  V. 
Massey,  Joseph  Reakirt,  Samuel  Heintzelman,  Samuel 
Bonnell,  Qsmon  Beed,  and  Benjamin  £.  Carpenter 
were  duly  elected  directors  to  serve  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  the  board  proceeded  to  an  election  for 
president,  when  Augustus  Stevenson  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  at  the  same  meeting  Jacob  F.  Hoeckley 
was  elected  secretary. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  John  Dungan, 
Feb.  28, 1888,  the  committee  on  location  reported  that 
they  had  secured  the  premises  No.  248  North  Third 
Street  (present  number,  482),  between  Callowhill  and 
Willow,  and  were  then  authorized  to  purchase  the 
same  for  the  use  of  the  company. 

By  a  provision  of  section  82  of  the  charter,  the  com- 
pany was  permitted  to  effect  insurance  and  issue  pol- 
icies when  $100,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  actually 
paid  in  by  the  stockholders.  The  capital  authorised 
by  the  charter  was  $200,000,  subscribed  in  2000  shares 
of  $100  each,  with  permission  to  increase  it  to  any 
sum  not  exceeding  4000  shares  of  $100  each,  or 
$400,000,  "  if  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
shall  at  any  of  their  meetings  so  order."  At  the 
meeting  held  March  8, 1833,  $50  having  been  paid  in 
on  each  share,  the  company  began  business  agreeably 
to  their  charter. 

Mr.  Augustus  Stevenson  continued  serving  as  pres- 
ident until  the  24th  of  January,  1851,  when  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Sutter  was  unanimously  elected  in  his 
stead.    The  directors  at  that  time  elected  were  Au- 
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gostus  Stevenson,  Robert  V.  Massey,  Joeeph  Beakirt, 
Samuel  Bonnell,  Osmon  Reed,  M.  M.  Qil],  Henry 
Crilley,  Charles  J.  Sutter,  John  Horn,  and  Frederick 
Klett 

Mr.  Sutter  served  continuously  as  president  from 
Jan.  24, 1851,  until  Feb.  1,  1872,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  president,  James 
N.  Stone. 

Mr.  Jacob  F.  Hoeckley  served  as  secretary  from 
Feb.  9,  1838,  until  his  death,  Jan.  6, 1854,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Benjamin  F.  Hoeckley, 
who  served  continuously  until  Feb.  15, 1878,  when 
John  Welsh  Dulles  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  is  at 
present  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  present  directors  are  Messrs.  James  N.  Stone, 
Andrew  H.  Miller,  Edwin  L.  Reakirt,  Robert  V .  Mas- 
sey,  Jr.,  Philip  H.  Horn,  Jacob  Naylor,  Alexander 
M.  Fox,  J.  Howard  Mecke,  Qillies  Dallett,  and  Jacob 
Grim.  The  officers  are  James  N.  Stone,  president ; 
Jacob  Naylor,  vice-president;  John  Welsh  Dulles, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  held  March  26, 
1883,  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to 
its  chartered  limit,  viz.,  $400,000.  This  being  acceded 
to  by  the  stockholders,  it  was  agreed  to  make  the 
payments  in  three  instalments,  viz.,  July  5  and  Oct.  5, 
1883,  and  Jan.  5, 1884.  As  the  payment  of  each  in- 
stalment had  been  anticipated,  the  company  started 
Jan.  1,  1884,  with  a  full-paid  capital  of  $400,000  and 
assets  of  over  $635,000. 

Until  the  year  1881  the  company  confined  itself  to 
strictly  Philadelphia  risks,  but  after  that  date  the 
directors  resolved  to  do  a  general  agency  business, 
which  has  thus  far  been  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

The  Spring  Garden  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  in  1835  by  practical  and  conservative  busi- 
ness men,  and  has  mainly  confined  its  operations  to 
this  city.  Its  capital  is  $400,000,  on  which  for  many 
years  past  it  has  declared  dividends  averaging  sixteen 
per  cent.  For  losses  by  fire  it  has  paid  out  about 
$1,750,000. 

The  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Company 
was  originally  chartered  in  1835  as  the  Delaware 
County  Insurance  Company,  its  offices  being  in  that 
county,  and  the  risks  limited  to  the  property  of  its 
citizens.  On  March  17,  1843,  a  supplementary  act 
was  secured,  authorizing  removal  to  Philadelphia,  and 
changing  the  title  to  its  present  form.  In  1858  the 
company  built  a  handsome  brown  stone  edifice  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  Streets,  where 
it  still  has  its  headquarters,  and  issues  fire,  marine, 
and  inland  transportation  policies.  Its  authorized 
capital  is  $500,000,  of  which  $360,000  has  been  paid 
up. 

In  1836  the  Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity,  and 
Trust  Company,  which  has  a  capital  of  $450,000,  was 
organized  with  eighteen  corporators,  of  whom  Thomas 
Ridgway,  its  late  president,  is  the  sole  survivor.  It 
has  had  but  three  presidents,  the  first  being  Benjamin 
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W.  Richards,  the  second  Thomas  Ridgway,  and  the 
third  John  B.  Garrett,  the  present  incumbent.  In 
1860  the  company  gave  up  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  has  since  confined  itself  to  the  receiving  of 
deposits  and  execution  of  trusts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1839  fifteen  insur- 
ance corporations  that  are  now  in  business  had  been 
chartered.  They  were  the  strong  ones,  while  the 
weak  and  badly-managed  concerns,  of  which  there 
were  many,  have  been  forced  to  the  wall,  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them  except  the  financial  damage  in- 
fiicted  upon  owners  of  stock  and  holders  of  policiet*. 
The  solvent  companies  were  hard  hit  in  1839  by  a  fire 
which,  on  October  4th,  destroyed  fifty-two  buildings, 
and  involved  a  loss  of  half  a  million  dollars  of  Phila- 
delphia capital  invested  in  fire  insurance,  the  law  of 
1810  excluding  foreign  agencies  from  the  State  being 
still  in  force.  Still  worse  fortune  was  visited  upon 
the  marine  companies  during  the  succeeding  four 
years.  There  were  more  of  them  than  the  then  re- 
stricted commerce  of  the  port  required,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  their  competition  for  engagements  the 
rates  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  and  were  reduced 
to  figures  which  forbade  the  idea  of  profit.  Some  of 
the  offices  sacrificed  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
capital,  and  quite  a  number  wound  up  their  affairs. 
In  order  to  recover  from  these  calamities,  and  to  es- 
tablish uniform  and  remunerative  rates,  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  was  organized 
July  3, 1844.  Its  five  committees,  as  then  established, 
were  charged  with  the  duties  of  fixing  a  tariff*  of  risks 
and  premiums,  preparing  a  form  of  policy,  procuring 
statistics,  supervising  the  financial  accounts,  and  sur- 
veying and  reporting  upon  the  grades  of  vessels  and 
damaged  goods.  There  was  a  board  of  surveyors,  con- 
sisting of"  five  experienced  nautical  men,''  to  examine 
every  vessel  belonging  to  or  arriving  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  ^x  their  standing,  for  purposes  of 
insurance.  This  association  of  underwriters  has  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  day,  and  in  it  have  been 
represented  many  companies,  of  which  there  now 
remain  nothing  but  their  names. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  prevailed 
about  1840  and  in  the  immediately  subsequent  years, 
the  formation  of  insurance  companies  was  not  materi- 
ally checked.  The  Frankford  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  was  established  in  1842,  and  is  now  located 
at  No.  4610  Frankford  Avenue. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  German- 
town  was  incorporated  April  15, 1843,  and  organized 
May  11,  1843,  with  Henry  S.  Mallery  as  president 
and  Wyndham  H.  Stokes  as  secretary.  On  May  20, 
1847,  Mr.  Mallery  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  Lehman,  who  was  the  incum- 
bent until  his  death,  in  December,  1867.  Spencer 
Roberts  was  then  chosen  to  the  office,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  fill  it.  Mr.  Stokes  died  in  April,  1870,  and 
William  H.  Emhardt  was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, continuing  up  to  the  present  time.    The  com- 
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pany  was  origiDally  located  at  the  comer  of  Gkrman- 
town  Avenue  and  East  School  Street,  from  whence  it 
removed  to  its  present  location,  at  No.  4829  German- 
town  Avenue.  Its  risks  in  force  at  this  time  amount 
to  $18,650,000,  and  its  assets  are  something  over 
$626,000. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia was  chartered  Feb.  24, 1847,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing 26th  of  May  was  authorized  to  transact  the 
business  of  life  insurance,  having  by  that  time  secured 
applications  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  insurance  to 
enable  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  charter. 
The  first  divisions  of  surplus  was  made  in  1849,  and 
annual  divisions  have  been  made  since  that  year. 
The  company  now  has  in  force  16,483  policies,  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  of  $41,621,678,  and  the  net 
assets  amount  to  $8,406,379.  The  office  is  at  No.  921 
Chestnut  Street,  and  the  officers  are  Samuel  C.  Huey, 
president ;  Edward  M.  Needles  and  Horatio  S.  Ste- 
phens, vice  presidents ;  Jesse  J.  Barker,  actuary ;  and 
John  W.  Hornor,  secretary. 

Towards  1860  risks  on  health  began  to  engage  the 
attention  of  insurance  men,  but  the  early  experiments 
in  that  line  were  conducted  with  so  little  knowledge 
that  they  were  crowned  with  disaster ;  operated  upon 
the  general  theory  that  any  yearly  rate  would  allow 
the  same  sum  to  be  paid  weekly  in  the  event  of  ill- 
ness, such  an  unscientific  calculation  caused  the  col- 
lapse of  many  of  these  health  associations.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  they  could  thrive,  when,  for  a 
payment  of  seven  dollars  annually,  each  sick  member 
received  seven  dollars  per  week  during  his  illness. 
With  the  inevitable  disappearance  of  these  societies, 
corporate  life  and  health  companies  grew  into  being. 
The  Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Company  on  March 
20, 1848,  obtained  a  charter  which  empowered  it  to 
transact  business  in  the  fire,  marine,  life,  and  health 
branches.  It  was  not  successful  under  such  a  liberal 
grant,  and  was  dissolved  after  changing  its  title  to  the 
Philadelphia  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
writing  fire  risks  alone. 

The  American  Life  Insurance  Company  was  founded 
in  I860  by  some  gentlemen  identified  with  the  cause 
of  temperance,  who  deemed  that  interest  in  that 
movement  might  be  promoted  by  a  practical  exem- 
plification of  the  value  of  total  abstinence  in  pro- 
longing life.  In  connection  with  its  other  depart- 
ments, it  embraced  a  class  in  which  risks  not  exceed- 
ing $1000  each  were  taken  at  low  premiums  upon  the 
lives  of  non-users  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  policies 
to  be  forfeited  if  the  insured  ceased  to  practice  total 
abstinence  habits.  The  company  has  always  been 
both  joint-stock  and  mutual,  and  also  does  a  trust 
business,  receiving  money  on  deposits,  making  invest- 
ments, etc.  It  has  a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  $600,000, 
and  is  a  solid  institution. 

These  years  of  1849  and  1860  saw  the  resources  of 
the  Philadelphia  fire  insurance  companies  severely 
strained.    Four  of  them  were  compelled  to  pay  losses 


aggregating  $371,000  on  the  conflagration  at  St.  Louis, 
May  17,  1849;  and  the  Philadelphia  Contribution- 
ship  and  the  Mutual  Assurance  had  covered  with 
their  policies  the  district  in  this  city  that  was  swept 
by  the  great  fire  of  July  9  and  10,  1860.  The  totol 
loss  was  $1,600,000,  and  Mr.  Binney  said  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Contributionship  centennial,  before  cited, 
that  if  it  "  had  occurred  in  the  year  1808,  it  would 
have  swept  away  the  whole  amount  of  our  funds, 
deposits,  and  accumulations  for  half  a  century.  Our 
insurances  in  the  quarter  where  that  fire  occurred 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  amount,  or 
nearly  so,  in  1808  as  in  the  year  1860.  The  two 
mutual  assurance  companies  of  this  city  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  storm,  and,  as  it  was  to  come,  it  was  well 
for  us  that  it  came  no  sooner." 

In  1860  the  deposit  life  assurance  system,  which 
combines  the  features  of  a  life  office  and  a  savings- 
bank,  was  inaugurated  in  this  city  by  the  United 
States  Life  Annuity  and  Trust  Company,  but  the 
public  did  not  appreciate  it,  and  it  remained  to  be 
developed  in  later  years.  In  January,  1862,  the 
centenary  of' the  establishment  of  fire  insurance  in 
the  Western  World,  the  first  regular  insurance  serial 
in  the  United  States  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
published  in  Philadelphia,  owned  and  edited  by 
Capt.  Harvey  G.  Tuckett,  and  was  entitled  Ikteietes 
Monthly  Ituurance  JourtuUf  HeaUh  and  Friendly  So- 
cieiies'  MonUar.  It  thus  appears  that  insurance  jour- 
nals, as  well  as  fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance  in 
America,  had  their  origin  in  Philadelphia.  Tuckett 
had  held  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  and  had 
been  forced  to  quit  England  in  consequence  of  fight- 
ing a  duel  with  Lord  Cardigan,  his  superior  officer. 
As  a  mathematician  and  statistician,  he  possessed 
considerable  ability,  and  his  literary  style,  though 
coarse,  was  vigorous  and  direct.  He  died  two  years 
after  issuing  the  first  number  of  his  magazine. 

Another  memorable  incident  of  1862  was  the  oigani- 
zation  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  was 
formed  on  April  16th  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  a  portion  of  the  fire  companies.  It  was  quickly 
beneficial  in  introducing  order  and  regularity  into 
the  business,  which  had  been  suffering  from  improp- 
erly low  rates.  The  tariff  was  advanced,  with  the 
consent  of  most  of  the  corporations  and  agencies. 
Additional  stories  to  houses,  extra  occupants,  sky- 
lights, narrow  streets,  and  other  augmentations  of 
risks  were  subjected  to  increased  premiums.  In  1883 
the  president  was  Thomas  C.  Hand ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  John  Williams. 

The  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  under  a  perpetual  charter  in  1863,  and 
its  first  president  was  Hon.  Joel  Jones,  whose  suc- 
cessors have  been  Hon.  George  Woodward,  Thomas 
Craven,  and  Alfred  S.  GilleU.  With  a  capital  of 
$300,000,  it  has  a  net  surplus  over  all  liabilities  of 
$666,261.  Its  total  assets  foot  up  $1,269,967,  and  it 
has  paid  out  in  losses  since  its  organization  over 
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$2,650,000,  has  received  in  premiums  over  $6,000,000, 
and  has  paid  cash  dividends  of  over  $800,000. 
Writing  both  marine  and  fire  risks,  it  has  passed 
through  many  ordeals,  only  to  come  out  stronger 
each  time.  It  owns  and  occupies  a  fine  building  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

In  February,  1854,  the  Commonwealth  Insurance 
Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  organ- 
ized to  do  a  fire  business,  with  William  Bucknell 
president,  Dr.  David  Jayne  vice-president,  and  Sam- 
uel S.  Moon  secretary.  In  1857,  Dr.  Jayne  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency,  and  for  some  years  the 
transactions  were  very  large.  In  1862,  however, 
some  of  the  stockholders  became  discouraged  by 
losses,  and  Dr.  Jayne  purchased  their  shares.  In 
November  of  that  year  it  was  decided  to  close  busi- 
ness. Stockholders  received  ninety-three  per  cent., 
and  all  losses  were  paid.  On  term  policies  premiums 
were  paid  pro  rata,  while  perpetual  policies  were 
settled  in  full. 

The  Mechanics'  Fire  Insurance  Company,  chartered 
in  1854,  was  especially  founded  with  a  view  of  doing 
business  for  the  building  associations  and  the  owners 
of  small  homes.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  capital 
was  increased  from  $125,000  to  $250,000,  agencies  were 
opened  in  other  cities,  and  a  bold  push  made  for  new 
business.  It  now  shows  cash  assets  of  $588,537,  and 
a  surplus  to  policy-holders  of  $855,402,  while  the  in- 
come for  1883  rose  to  $114,817.  In  1881  the  com- 
pany completed  its  handsome  building  at  the  comer 
of  Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets.  Its  presidents  have 
been  William  Morgan,  Francis  Cooper,  Bernard  Raf- 
ferty,  and  Francis  McManus. 

The  Jefierson  Fire  Insurance  Company  obtained  its 
charter  April  25, 1855,  and  began  operations  in  the 
following  August  on  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Qeorge 
Erety,  the  first  president,  was  succeeded,  in  1867,  by 
William  McDaniel. 

In  the  beginning  of  1857  the  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  was  formed  as  a  union  for 
protection  against  dishonest  persons  who  effected  in- 
surance for  fraudulent  purposes.  It  proposed  a  new 
classification  of  risks,  rating  the  hazards  of  mere  busi- 
ness adventurers  higher  than  those  of  established  mer- 
cantile houses,  yet  no  scale  of  premiums  was  adopted 
as  binding  upon  the  members,  and  from  this  cause  it 
died  out  in  a  year  or  two.  Among  the  companies 
represented  were  the  Merchants',  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics',  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Howard,  all 
of  which  are  now  extinct.  They  were,  however,  but 
a  few  of  the  companies  that  were  started  in  quick  suc- 
cession in  1855-^56,  and  whose  number  led  to  that  de- 
mand for  legislation  which  culminated  in  the  passage 
of  acts  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  State  insur- 
ance companies  and  regulating  the  agencies  of  out- 
side companies.  The  financial  panic  of  1857  wiped 
out  a  score  or  more  of  new  and  weak  concerns,  in- 
cluding the  Robert  Morris  Insurance  Company,  the 
Alliance,  the  Lombard,  the  Continental,  and  the  Im- 


porters' and  Traders',  originally  named  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Mechanics'.  Most  of  the  victims  of  the 
crisis  were  flimsy  companies,  trading  on  narrow  cap- 
ital, and  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which 
business  was  being  done  was  called  for.  In  the  case 
of  the  Importers'  and  Traders'  it  was  shown  that, 
while  the  company  was  claiming  assets  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $300,000,  there  never  was  "  any  really  sub- 
stantial and  available  capital  which  could  afford  any 
security  to  the  insurers." 

The  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  the  insurance  offices,  and  "  to 
report  whether,  in  any  of  the  charters  granted  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  seems  to  be  that  absence 
of  wholesome  provisions  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
to  directors  annually  chosen  by  stockholders  the 
supervision  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  company,  and 
particularly  to  inquire  whether,  in  any  of  said  charters, 
there  are  provisions  for  vesting  in  executive  commit- 
tees an  absolute  control  of  all  financial  matters,  while 
tmstees  are  nominally  provided  for  as  a  governing 
department  thereof."  Much  information  was  collected 
throwing  light  upon  insurance  frauds,  and  the  Legis- 
lature was  petitioned  for  enactments  that  would  guard 
against  them,  but  nothing  was  effected  at  Harrisburg. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  insolvency  of  makers 
of  premium  and  guarantee  notes,  the  fourteen  com- 
panies then  represented  in  the  Board  of  Marine  Under- 
writers reduced  the  length  of  their  credits,  but  this 
precaution  did  not  save  four  marine  offices  from  pass- 
ing o.ut  of  existence  with  the  close  of  the  year  1857. 
In  January,  1858,  the  steam  fire  department  was  in- 
augurated by  placing  in  active  service  the  apparatus 
of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  and  a  beneficial 
effect  was  at  once  exerted  upon  fire  insurance.  The 
Legislature  which  adjourned  in  1860  granted  twenty- 
one  charters  for  new  companies. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  dates  its  or- 
ganization to  1859,  and  now  has  its  office  .at  No.  813 
Arch  Street.  Benjamin  Malone,  the  first  president, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Caleb  Clothier  and  Calvin 
Taggart. 

The  United  Firemen's  Insurance  Company,  whose 
charter  was  granted  April  2,  1860,  is  the  creation  of 
members  of  the  the  old  volunteer  fire  department,  who 
alone  were  permitted  to  take  its  shares.  Its  capital  of 
$100,000  was  increased  in  1879  to  $200,000,  and  in  1881 
to  $300,000,  having  been  reorganized  in  the  latter  year 
with  Joseph  L.  Caven  as  president.  The  comparative 
statement  for  1883  and  1882  shows  a  gain  in  assets  of 
$44,761.44 ;  in  surplus,  $2934.54,  and  in  reserve,  $24,- 
469.97.  The  total  assets  of  the  company  are  now 
$781,613.51,  and  the  liabilities  $410,951.72,  showing  a 
net  surplus  of  $70,061.79.  In  1882  it  entered  into 
occupancy  of  its  new  house  at  No.  419  Walnut  Street, 
where  it  erected  a  notably  imposing  building. 

The  Reliance  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  a  history 
as  a  mutual  and  stock  company  combined  running 
back  to  April  21,  1841,  when  it  was  chartered ;  but  on 
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April  24,  1862,  the  mutual  feature  wtu  dropped  in 
pursuance  of  an  set  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  capi- 
tal waa  made  $300,000.    OeorKe  W.  Tolaud  was  the 
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flnt  president,  and  vas  succeeded  by  Clem  Tingley, 
and  be,  in  1869,  b7  Thomas  C.  Hill,  the  preaent  in- 
cumbent.   Its  offices  are  at  No.  429  Walnut  Street. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Tmat  Company  was 
chartered  March  22,  1866,  and  commenced  busi- 
neas  July,  1865.  It  was  orKaniied  by  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  while  the  company  is 
not  under  the  control  of  that  religious  body,  the 
board  of  directors  has  always  been  composed  of 
Friends.  A  company  in  some  respects  similar,  The 
Friends'  Provident  of  England,  organized  in  1882, 
which  is  confined  in  its  operations  exclusively  to 
Friends  or  their  descendants,  had  met  with  such  a 
favorable  mortality  experience  as  to  suggest  the 
formation  of  a  like  company  in  this  country.  The 
founders  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
however,  wisely  decided  not  to  mahe  the  comjiany 
denominational  nor  to  limit  the  membership  to 
Friends. 

The  capital  is  (1,000,000.  The  business  is  two- 
fold,— the  insurance  of  lives  and  management  of 
trusts.  The  progress  in  both  branches  baa  been  very 
rapid.  The  toUl  assets,  Jan.  1, 1884,  were  (14,683,444. 
The  amount  of  insurance  in  force  at  the  same  date  was 
|37,S0O,O00.  The  first  building  erected  by  the  com- 
pany was  No.  108  South  Fourth  Street.  At  the  time 
this  seemed  to  be  adequate  for  a  long  period,  but 
the  growth  of  the  business  necessitated  the  erection, 
in  1879,  of  the  elegant  and  commodious  building 
which  they  now  occupy  at  No.  409  Chestnut  Street. 
There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  management 
since  the  organization.  The  first  president  waa 
Samuel  B.  Shipley,  who  is  still  at  its  b«ul.  Mr.  Bow- 
land  Parry,  the  first  actuary  of  the  company,  retired 
a  few  months  since  by  reason  of  advanced  age.  The 
present  officers  are :  President,  Samuel  B.  Shipley ; 
Vice-Prewdent,  T.  WisUr  Brown;  Vice-Prwident 
and  Actuary,  Asa  S.  Wing;  Manager  of  Insurance 
Department,  Joseph  Ashbrook ;  Trust  Officer,  J. 
Boberts  Foulke ;  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wistar. 

In  1888  the  Provident  issued  2212  policies,  insur- 
ing (7,085,628,  and  at  the  cIom  of  the  year  had  out- 
standing 11,766  policies,  insuring  $37,499,961,— a  very 
marked  increaae  in  business.  Indeed,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  history,  this  company  baa  shown  a 
steady  and  constant  progress,  with  scarcely  a  reverse. 
It  is  its  boast  that  it  has  never  had  to  contest  a  death 
claim. 

The  United  States  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia  has  a  capital  of  (100,000,  and  was 
chartered  in  1867.  It  insures  plate  gloss  of  every  de- 
scription, adjusting  its  losses  by  replacing  the  destroyed 
glass  with  the  same  kind  and  quality  or  paying  the 
amount  insured. 

The  Teuton ia  Fire  Insnrance  Company  began  bnai- 
ness  in  1870  as  a  stock  corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
(200,000,  and  is  located  at  No.  424  Walnut  Street. 

The  Oermau  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  organ- 
lEed  in  1871,  on  a  capital  of  (100,000,  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  P.  Bower,  who  has  since  con- 
tinuously  SUed  the  office.    In  1877  it  removed  from 
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Third  and  Chestnut  Streets  to  its  present  qaarters,  at 
No.  412  Walnut  Street.  It  has  paid  an  average  of 
six  per  cent,  annually  to  its  stockholders,  and  has 
never  passed  a  dividend. 

The  Sun  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated 
April  26, 1870,  as  the  Safety  Insurance  Company,  and 
the  above  title  was  taken  in  accordance  with  an  order 
of  court  Jan.  27,  1874.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000,  and  owns  ito  building  at  No.  4S4  Walnut 
Street.  Nelson  T.  Evans  has  been  president  since 
the  organization. 

The  Lumbermen's  Insurance  Company,  founded  in 
1873,  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber- 
men of  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  rates  upon  lumber,  decided  to  start  a  company  of 
their  own  and  restore  the  old  rates.  The  company  was 
formed,  the  principal  stockholders  being  lumber- 
dealers,  but  a  compromise  was  made  upon  the  rates, 
and  it  was  decided  to  do  a  general  business.  A  new 
principle  in  insurance  matters  was  adopted,  that  all 
profits  over  six  per  cent,  should  go  to  the  surplus  of 
the  company.  The  subscribed  capital  is  $500,000; 
paid  in,  $250,000 ;  assets,  $585,000 ,-  surplus,  $141,800. 
Joseph  H.  Collins  is  president,  and  the  company's 
offices  are  at  No.  427  Walnut  Street. 

The  New  Era  Life  Association  of  1876  was  char- 
tered on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1875,  and  com- 
menced its  operations  with  the  centennial  year.  It 
is  based  upon  the  mutual  system,  its  policy-holders 
being  the  members  of  the  association.  It  is  designed 
to  afford  life  assurance  at  the  smallest  cost  practicable 
to  its  members.  It  has  no  assets  and  no  liabilities. 
Members  are  assessed  for  each  death,  and  no  assess- 
ment can  be  made  for  other  purposes.  Expenses  are 
provided  for  by  admission  fees  and  annual  dues. 
Hon.  James  Pollock  is  president 

The  Beal  Estate  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $285,000,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1876,  to  offer  security  against  errors  in 
property  titles,  mortgages,  etc.  It  also  transacts  all 
business  of  a  trust  or  fiduciary  nature.  Craig  D. 
Ritdiie  is  president. 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Aid  Association  was  chartered 
Dec.  2, 1878,  for  the  payment  of  death  benefits,  upon 
which  it  disbuned  in  1883  $102,165. 

The  Philadelphia  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  was  chartered  Aug.  23, 1880,  and  is 
operated  on  the  system  long  in  vogue  in  New  England, 
and  known  there  as  the  Factory  Mutual.  The  idea  is 
that  of  an  association  of  mill-owners,  who  combine 
to  do  away  with  fire  losses,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
by  the  adoption  of  such  methods  as  their  aggregated 
expenses  may  prove  to  be  wise,  economical,  and 
effective,  and  to  provide  an  equitable,  simple,  and 
thoroughly  reliable  means  by  which  a  member  may 
be  substantially  indemnified  when  overtaken  by  the 
misfortune  of  fire.  Upon  this  plan  the  Philadelphia 
Company  was  organized,  and  now  transacts  business 
at  No.  411  Walnut  Street. 


The  Manufacturers'  Mutual  was  the  last  company 
chartered  in  Philadelphia.  A  recapitulation  of  those 
now  in  existence  presents  nineteen  fire  and  marine 
companies,  which,  in  1882,  had  a  total  stock  capital  of 
$8,210,000,  and  assets  of  $29,548,000.  There  are  six 
mutual  companies,  with  assets  of  $4,278,684,  making 
a  grand  aggregate  of  $38,826,684  of  assets  held  in 
trust  by  the  Philadelphia  fire  and  marine  insurance 
companies.  The  seven  life  companies  were  in  posses- 
sion at  the  same  time  of  assets  footing  up  $32,675,600. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  1860  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  charters  were  granted  for 
various  mixed  styles  of  insurance,  but  all  these  cor- 
porations were  short-lived.  From  that  time  up  to 
1870  the  business  was  decidedly  depressed  in  this 
city,  but  from  1870  to  1876  the  reckless  speculators 
in  illegitimate  methods  of  insurance  scandalized  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  by  their  exploits.  In  the 
latter  year  they  and  their  wild-cat  companies  were 
stamped  Out  by  State  supervision,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  that  without  exception  the  home  companies  are 
stable  and  trustworthy  institutions. 

The  first  foreign  insurance  company  to  establish  an 
agency  in  this  city  was  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office,  of 
London,  which  opened  an  office  here  early  in  1810, 
but  its  stay  was  of  short  duration,  owing  to  the  pas- 
sage in  the  same  year  of  the  State  law  laying  a  heavy 
penalty  on  any  foreigner  issuing  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance in  Pennsylvania.  This  statute,  was  not  abro- 
gated until  1849,  when  a  new  enactment  was  passed 
admitting  the  agents  of  companies  not  incorporated 
by  the  State  to  transact  business  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  payment  of  a  license  fee,  with  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  life  premiums  and  three  per  cent,  on  fire 
and  marine  premiums.  Under  these  conditions  the 
liiverpool  and  London  (now  the  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don and  Globe)  Insurance  Company  opened  its  Phila- 
delphia office,  Feb.  18, 1851,  under  the  management 
of  the  late  Bichard  Somers  Smith,  who  continued  in 
charge  of  the  agency  until  April,  1861,  when  he  was 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  the  company  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  his  son,  Atwood  Smith,  its 
present  agent.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  great 
corporations  of  England,  it  has  for  many  years  done 
an  immense  business  in  fire  risks  in  the  United  States, 
outstripping  every  competitor  in  the  field. 

The  company's  total  assets  for  this  country  alone 
reach  the  figures  of  $5,771,959.71,  exceeding  the 
liabilities  by  $2,516,511.28.  The  income  for  1883  was 
$3,605,840.98,  and  the  losses  and  expenses  $3,023,- 
276.73,  the  receipts  of  the  American  branch  being 
fully  one-half  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  company. 
In  the  course  of  its  history  the  company  has  re- 
ceived the  grand  aggregate  of  $114,000,000,  and  has 
paid  to  claimants  $71,000,000  in  indemnity  for  losses. 
The  assets  have  reached  the  vast  sum  of  $35,000,000, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  ten  times  any  possible 
losses  liable  to  ensue  on  the  company's  outstanding 
policies.    In  dividends  the  stockholders  have  received 
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over  $13,000,000  eioce  the  organization  of  the  com-  | 
panj  in  1836.  Its  yearly  receipts  in  Philadelphia 
are  about  {200,000,  and  the  proGU  of  this  agency  are 
in  excess  of  {600,000.    The  splendid  marble  bnilding 


at  No.  331-337  Walnat  Street  was  erected  by  the  com- 
pany, and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  Atwood  Smith. 

There  are  tirenty-five  other  European  and  two 
Canadian  fire  and  marine  companies  having  agencies 
in  Philadelphia.  Their  capital  is  altogether  $32,- 
656,000,  and  their  assets  SI  91,279,000.  Then  we  have 
here  the  offices  of  twenty-three  Pennsylvania  fire  and 
marine  companies  other  than  those  chartered  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  show  $3,546,000  of  capital,  with 
$5,340,000  of  assets.  The  offices  of  the  fire  and  fire- 
marine  companies  of  other  States  are  ninety-nine  in 
number,  representing  capitals  of  $45,744,000  and 
assets  of  $100,426,000.  Thirty-five  life  or  accident 
companies  of  other  States  have  agents  in  this  city, 
who  trade  on  aaseta  of  $432,787,000.  Bringing  all 
these  figures  into  a  ma«3,  we  find  that  we  have  a 
grand  total  devoted  to  indemnity  and  represented 
here  reaching  beyond  $820,000,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Pire  Underwriters  Tariff  As- 
aociation. — A  carefully-prepared  statement  of  the 
experience  of  the  local  fire  insurance  companies  for 


the  ten  years  extending  from  1878  to  1883,  compiled 
by  Qeorge  £.  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  showed  that 
their  losses  and  expenses,  exclusive  of  dividends,  had 
fallen  but  little  below  the  income  from  their  pre- 
miums, and  in  some  years  were  in  excess  of  them. 
In  1873  the  ratio  of  the  losses  and  expenses  to  the 
premiums  was  100.23  per  cent ;  in  1874  it  had  &llen 
to  78.45  per  cent.,  but  aft«r  that  there  was  a  gradual 
increase,  and  in  1881  it  stood  at  102.71  per  cent.,  and 
in  1882  at  101.87  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  the  number  of  local  fire  insurance 
companies  decreased  in  the  period  from  1873  to  1883 
from  twenty-eight  to  nineteen,  and  the  existence  of 
the  remaining  companies  unprovided  with  a  large 
snrplus  was  endangered.  The  Philadelphia  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  was  organized  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  to  regulate  temporary  and  term  rates  of 
insurance  so  as  to  obtain  appropriate  profita  to  the 
companiee,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  securi^ 
of  parties  intured. 

The  preliminary  meeting  to  organise  the  associa- 
tion was  held  on  Oct.  29,  1883,  pursuant  to  a  call 
issued  two  days  before  by  Henry  Darrach,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  meeting  was 
held  iu  the  main  room  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
and  the  only  business  done  was  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  make  nominations  for  officers. 
At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  second  day  of 
November  following,  the  nominees  reported  by  the 
committee  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Thomas 
H.  Montgomery,  president  of  the  American  Fire  !□• 
surance  Company ;  Vice-Preaident,  George  E.  Wag- 
ner; and  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  Darrach. 
A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  at  the  same 
meeting.  Tliese  officers  continued  to  hold  their  poei- 
tions  until  Nov.  15,  1883,  when  they  were  re-elected 
to  serve  for  tha  ensuing  year. 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  northeast  comer  of  Third  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Out  of  the  159  insurance  companies 
at  present  in  the  city,  133  are  members,  being  repre- 
sented by  forty-eight  gentlemen.  The  expenses  are 
met,  as  in  similar  organisations,  by  an  assessment  on 
the  premiums  received  by  each  company  on  insur- 
ances within  the  city  limits  during  the  previous  year, 
after  deducting  reinsurances  and  cancellations. 

The  primary  object  of  the  association  has  been  to 
establish  uniform  rates  of  fire  insurance,  and  tiiis 
object  has  been  pursued  with  noticeably  beneficial 
results.  Companies  doing  business  in  the  city  who 
are  not  members,  nevertheless  have  concurred  in  the 
rates  established  by  the  association. 

A  second  object,  which  naturally  follows  the  first, 
is  to  secure  greater  precautions  against  fire.  A 
standard  is  adopted  for  every  class  of  buildings,  and 
those  coming  up  to  it  are  charged  a  oertaio  rate  of 
insurance.  If  extra  hazards  are  found  to  exist,  the 
rates  are  correspondingly  increased,  fixed  prices  being 
charged  fur  each  deviation  from  the  standard.    In 
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order  to  get  a  redaction  of  rates,  the  party  insured  is 
compelled  to  remove  the  hazard,  and  this  has  been 
done  in  a  great  many  cases.  Buildings  presenting 
great  hazards  are  sometimes  rendered  uninsurable. 
If  the  owner  of  a  building  makes  certain  provisions 
against  fire  above  and  beyond  those  required  by  the 
standard,  or  if  the  building  is  of  superior  construc- 
tion, he  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  rate  even  below  the 
standard.  Every  building  in  the  city  is  examined  by 
an  inspector,  who  presents  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations to  the  tariff  committee  of  the  association,  and 
they,  after  careful  examination,  decide  upon  the  rates 
to  be  charged  upon  it  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
can  be  easily  seen,  and  the  beneficial  results  likely  to 
fiow  from  it  must  also  be  apparent  Already,  owing 
to  the  examinations  made  by  the  association,  precau- 
tions against  fire  have  been  adopted  in  hotels,  theatres, 
churches,  car-stables,  and  other  buildings,  which  are 
calculated  to  be  not  only  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  valuable  lives  as  well. 

As  an  example  of  the  workings  of  the  association, 
the  insurance  of  theatres  may  be  cited.  Among  its 
various  qualifications,  the  standard  theatre  must  be 
constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  the  roof  must  be  of 
slate,  metal,  or  other  substantial  composition;  the 
floors  in  the  boiler-house  must  be  of  cement  or  biick ; 
the  wood-work  must  be  at  least  eight  inches  distant 
from  the  boilers,  and  two  inches  distant  from  a  steam 
pipe,  unless  in  the  latter  case  protected  by  an  iron 
shield ;  the  border  and  foot-lights  must  be  lighted  by 
approved  electric  apparatus ;  the  auditorium  must  be 
separated  from  the  stage  by  a  strong  brick  or  stone 
proscenium  wall,  arched  over  the  stage,  opening  and 
extending  at  least  two  feet  above  the  roof;  and  the 
heating  must  be  done  by  the  steam  or  hot  water 
system.  The  rate  of  insurance  for  such  a  theatre  is 
$3.50.  Deviations  and  deficiencies  are  charged  as 
follows :  if  the  structure  is  two-thirds  or  more  frame, 
one  dollar ;  if  the  roof  is  of  shingle  or  defective,  ten 
cents ;  if  the  floor  of  the  boiler-house  is  of  wood,  five 
cents ;  if  the  lighting  is  by  petroleum  or  its  products, 
not  insurable ;  if  open  torches  are  used  to  light  the 
foot-lights,  thirty  cents ;  if  there  is  no  stone  or  brick 
proscenium  wall,  fifty  cents ;  and  if  hot  air  flues  are 
insecure,  uninsurable.  Among  provisions  against 
fire  which,  upon  being  adopted,  will  secure  a  reduc- 
tion below  the  standard  rate,  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: night  and  Sunday  watchman,  and  improved 
time-detector,  five  cents  reduction ;  approved  fire 
force  pump,  with  two  and  one-half  inch  hose  connec- 
tion run  by  gearing,  ten  cents  reduction ;  and  auto- 
matic sprinklers  protecting  the  stage  and  repair- 
shop,  twenty-five  cents  reduction.  For  certain  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  proscenium, 
and  for  an  approved  fire-proof  curtain,  a  reduction  of 
one  dollar  is  made;  for  impregnating  a,ll  scenery, 
gauze,  etc,  by  an  improved  process,  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  twenty-five  cents ;  and  for  approved  electric 
lighting  exclusively,  a  reduction  of  ten  cents. 


The  officers  of  the  association  are  elected  annually 
at  a  meeting  in  November. 

Membership  may  be  had  by  a  written  application 
from  (or  by  nomination  of)  any  fire  insurance  com- 
pany authorized  to  transact  business  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  on  approval  by  the  association  and  by 
signing  the  constitution. 

Stated  meetings  of  the  association  are  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon. 

There  are  two  standing  committees, — a  tariff  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  nine  members,  and  a  committee 
on  rooms  and  supplies,  consisting  of  ^\e  members. 

The  tariff  committee  have  power  to  fix  rates  on 
such  risks  and  classes  of  risks  as  may  be  referred  to 
them  by  any  member  of  the  association,  provided 
that  two-thirds  of  the  committee  approve  thereof. 
The  rates  fixed  by  them  are  binding  when  approved 
in  writing  by  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

Three  of  the  nine  members  composing  this  com- 
mittee are  chosen  each  month  for  a  term  of  three 
months. 

Such  figures  convey,  perhaps,  even  more  thoroughly 
than  the  details,  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  insurance  business  in  its  many  and  di- 
vers branches.  They  represent  guarantees  upon  real 
estate  of  every  description,  and  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  value, — the  great  manufacturing 
establishments,  warehouses,  stores,  and  public  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  residences  of  private  citizens,  firom 
the  stately  home  of  the  millionaire  to  the  shelter  which 
covers  the  thrifty  workingman.  The  vessels  whose 
owners  are  secured  from  loss  by  this  huge  capital  float 
upon  every  sea,  and  carry  the  flags  of  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  As  to  the  beneficent  power  of 
life  insurance,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  because  of  it,  rest  assured  that 
their  deaths  will  not  leave  in  distress  the  families  de- 
pendent upon  them.  In  commerce  and  in  the  home- 
life  alike,  insurance  fills  a  most  essential  function,  and 
may  not  inappropriately  be  styled  a  basis  upon  which 
some  of  the  greatest  practical  interests  of  civilized 
humanity  rest.  In  its  ramifications  it  touches  all  de- 
partments of  industry  and  investment,  and  holds  them 
safe  against  the  contingencies  of  peril  and  loss.  Cop- 
son's  and  Bradford's  humble  enterprises  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  can  be  accepted  as  the  foundation 
of  the  vast  insurance  business  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
present  time,  and  as  we  follow  its  development  from 
epoch  to  epoch  it  reflects  the  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  the  improvement 
and  aggregation  of  resources.  In  past  years  unscru- 
pulous men  have  founded  companies  for  illegitimate 
purposes,  and  have  defrauded  those  who  placed  con- 
fidence in  them,  but  in  recent  years  wise  legislation 
has  placed  a  ban  upon  illicit  speculation  in  insurance, 
while  guarding  and  encouraging  the  substantial  cor- 
porations and  agencies. 
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BISTORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


BTATIBTIOAL  HISTQBT  OF  THE  IN8UBANGB 


NaMB  or  COMPANT. 


OommeDoed 
Btuinen. 


Joint-Stock  Fxsx  Insusanck. 
Americanly 


Mar.  16, 1810 


FlreA»80ciation«- Sept.    1,1817 

County ,  April  9,1833 

Franklin Jnne,      1829 

German April,      1871 

Jefferson Aug.    1, 1866 

Lambermen*8 Dec.  11,1873 


Hecbanica. 


Hay    4, 1864 


Pennsylrania. >  April,      1826 


Beliance 

Spring  Garden. 
Sun* 


Ang.  9,1844 
Aug.  29, 1836 
Dee.  30,1873 


Teutonla. ;  Sept    1,1870 


United  Firemen**. 


Joint-Stock  Fibb  and  Mabinb  Insdbancb. 
Delaware  Mutual  Safety 


Girard  Fire  and  Marine. 


Insurance  Oompany  of  the  State  of  Penn- 

iyWania. 
Inanrance  Company  of  North  America 


Union 

Motual  Fibb  Inbubancb. 
Frankford  Mutual  ^ 


April   1,1861 

Aug.    6,1836 

M«y,       1863 
Nor.    6,1794 

1792 
July  26,1803 


Mutual  Aasurance  Company  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  Hoosee  from  Loe«  by  Fire. 
Mutual,  of  Germantown*. 

Mutual 

Philadelphia  Contribntionehf  p  for  the  Iniiur- 

anoe  of  Houses  from  Lessee  by  Fire. 
Philadelphia  Manufacturers*  Mutual 


LirB  Insvbangx. 


American. 


Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annnity  and  Trust 

Company. 

Penn  Mutual 

PennsyWauia  Company  for  Insurance  on 

Lires  and  Granting  Annuities. 
Presbyterian  Annnity  and  Life  Insurance 

Company.7 
ProTident  Life  and  Tmat  Oompany 

The  Corporation  for  the  Belief  of  Widows 
and  Children  of  Clergymen  in  the  Commu- 
nion of  the  Protestant  Bplsoopal  Church.^ 

MlSOBLLAMBOUS  IMBUBANOI. 

Beal  Estate  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Oom- 
pany. 
United  States  Plate-Glass  Insuiance  Co 


Jnne  29, 1843 


Annuity,  Tbubt,  and  Inbubancb. 

Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity  and  Trust 

Company. 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on 

Llres  and  Granting  Annuities. 
ProTldent  Life  and  Trust  Company* 


Incorporated. 


Feb.  28, 1810. 

March  27, 1820 ;  rein- 
corporated April  3, 
1833. 

May  3,  1832;  organ- 
ised Feb.  9, 1833. 

April  22,1829. 

March,  1871. 
April  26, 1866. 
June  2, 1873. 

April  19, 1864. 
March,  1826. 
April  21, 1841. 
April  28, 1836. 
April  26, 1870. 
Ang.  6, 1870. 

April  2, 1860. 

April  10, 1836. 

Marc^,  1863. 

April  18, 1794 ;  organ- 
ised Oct.  6, 1794. 

April  14, 1794;  organ- 
ised Deo.  10, 1792. 

Feb.  6, 1804. 


April  6,  1843;  organ- 
ised Not.  9, 1842. 

S«pt.  89.  1784 ;  char- 
tered Feb.  27, 1786. 

April  15, 1843 ;  orican- 
ised  May  U,  1843. 

March  1, 1869. 

Feb.  20,  1768;  organ- 
ised April  13, 1762. 

Aug.  23,  1880;  issued 
first  policy  Not.  1, 
1880. 


1860. 

March  17, 1836. 

Feb.  24, 1847. 
March  10, 1812 ;  organ- 
ised 1809. 
1769. 

March  22, 1866. 

Feb.  7, 1769. 


First  President. 


March  31, 1876;  May  2, 

directors  elected. 
April  12, 1867. 


March  17, 1836. 
March  10,  1812. 
March  22, 1866. 


Ospt  Wm.  Jones. 

Sec.  and  treas.  the 
only  actiTe  officers 
at  first. 

Aug.  SteTenson. 

Blchard  Willing. 
Charles  P.  Bower. 
George  Erety. 
Hugh  McIlTain. 

William  Morgan. 
B.  A.  Galdclengh. 
George  W.  Toland. 
Miles  H.  Garpentsr. 
Nelson  F.  Etbus. 
E.  Franssen. 

Conrad  B.  Andreas. 

William  I^yre. 

Hon.  Joel  Jones. 

Mordecai       Lewis, 

elected  October  9. 

J.  Maxwell  Nesbitt. 

Joseph  Ball. 

Isaac  Whitelock. 

Plnnket  Fleeson. 

Henry  S.  Mallery. 

Benjamin  Malone. 
Treas.  the  only  titled 

officer  at  first. 
Henry  W.  Brown. 


Leonard  Jewell. 

BeiO.  W.  BIchardB. 

Daniel  L.  Miller. 
Joseph  Ball. 

Samuel  B.  Shipley. 
Bichard  Peters. 


First  Secretary. 


Edward  Fox. 

Caleb      Carnalt, 
sec  and  treas. 

J.  F.  Hoeckley. 

0.  N.  Bancker. 

0.  Bardenwerper. 

P.  E  Coleman. 

Geo.  G.  Crowell. 

;  Bernard  Bafferty. 
'  Jonathan  Smith. 
,  B.  N.  Hinchman. 

Samuel  Hart. 

Wm,  H.  Haines. 

Julius  Hein. 

Wm.  H.  Fagen. 

William  Martin. 

Alfred  S.  Gillett 
Sam*l  W.  Fisher. 
Ebeneser  Haiard. 
Edward  Lynch. 


Original 
OspitaL 


•500,000  author- 
ised; 9200,000 
paid  in. 


•■••• »#■• #••••• 


Joshua  H.  Morris. 
John  Yan  Dusen. 

BenJ.  J.  Richards. 
Joseph  Ball. 
Samuel  B.  Shipley. 


SballcrosB. 

George  Emlen. 

W.  S.  Stokea. 

T.  E.  Chapman. 
John  Smith,  trsM. 

John  W.  Miller, 
sec 

John  0.  Sims. 

John    F.  James, 

actuary. 
John  W.  Homor. 
Jacob  Shoemaker, 

actnary. 


Bowland     PBny, 

actnary. 
Jonsthan  Odell. 


Joseph  S.  Siddall. 
Isaac  Bindge. 


John    F.  James, 

actuary. 
Jacob  Shoemaker, 

actunry. 
Bowland    Parry, 

actuary. 


9200,000  author- 
ised. 
9400,000. 

9100,000. 

9100,000. 

9600,000       sub- 
scribed; 9260,000 
paid  in. 
^26,000. 

9200,000. 

9300,000. 

9120,000. 

960,000. 

9400,000  author- 
ised; 9200,000 
paid  in. 

9100,000. 


9260,000  author- 
ised ;  9100,000 
paid  in. 

9200,000. 

9600,00a« 

9600,000. 

9600,000. 

Mutual.     , 

Mutual. 

Mutual. 

Mutual. 
Mutual. 

Mutual. 


9600,000. 

9300,000. 

Mutual. 
9600,000. 

916O,C0O. 


9260,r00;    paid 

in,  9126,000. 
920,000. 


9300,000. 
9&00»000. 
9160,000. 


1  First  company  chartered  in  the  State  for  a  general  fire  insurance  busln< 

*  Organised  Sept.  1, 1817,  as  the  Fire  Association,  and  was  an  association  of  fire  companies,  who  designed  to  render  thamseWes  self-eupporting 
by  the  profits  arising  from  insurances.  *  Originally  the  Safety  Insurance  Company;  name  changed  Jiin.  27, 1^4. 

4  9400,000  allotted  in  shares  of  9400  each.  »  Bisks  in  force  December,  1883,  92,012,000.  •  Bisks  in  force  December,  1883, 918,660,000. 

7  Oldest  life  insurance  organisation  in  the  United  States.  Grante(|  by  the  Penns  to  R«t.  Francis  Allison,  Tice-proTost  of  the  UniTersity,  in 
1766.    Organised  as  "  The  Corporation  for  the  Belief  of  Poor  and  Distressed  Widows  and  Children  of  Presbyterian  Minislers.** 
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OOMPANIBS  or  PHILADELPHIA. 


Original  Looatlon. 


Id  oIIIm  of  Secretory,  then  7S 
Gbeetnnt,  now  111  Chestnut. 

At  OUeb  Oarmali*!  hoaee,  nortb 
■ide  of  Arch,  below  7th. 

248  N.  Third  (old  ityle  munben), 

now  432  N.  Third. 
North  tide  of  Chestnut,  below 

Fifth. 
N.  B.  oor.  Third  and  Cheetnnt. 

W.  eide  of  Fourth,  below  Willow. 

427  Wain  at. 


N.  W.  oor.  Sixth  and  Cherry. 

Same  am  at  present. 

8.  W.  eor.  fifth  and  Walnnt. 

S.  W.  oor.  Sixth  and  Wood. 

434  Walnnt 

206  8.  Fourth. 

Sixth  Street,  K.  of  and  near  Arch. 

Chester,  Delaware  County. 

Same  as  at  present. 
137  S.  Front 

Front  Street  below  Walnnt,  till 

1860. 
Walnnt  Street,  ai^oinlng  hooae 

of  Clement  Biddle. 

Same  as  at  present 
Indian  Xing  TaTsm. 

Oermantown  Atenne  and  School 

Street 
No.  ft  S.  Fifth. 
John   8mlth*s  house,  on   King 

(now  Water)  Street 
413  Walnnt 


70  S.  Third  till  1866. 

Cheetnnt,  between  Ftmrth  and 

Fifth. 
91  Walnut 
Old  Coffee-House. 


President  In  1883. 


Secretary  in  1883. 


Tbos.  H.  Montgomery.    A.  C.  L.  Crawford. 


Benjamin  Ughtfoot    ,  Jacob  H.  Lex. 


Ill  S.  Fourth. 

Meetings  held  in  different  States. 


106  S.  Fourth. 
106  S.  Fourth. 


Chestnut,  between  Fourth   and 

Filth. 
Old  Coffee-House. 


Ill  S.  Fourth. 


Jamee  N.  Stone. 
James  W.  McAllister. 
Charles  P.  Bower. 
William  McDanlel. 
Joseph  H.  Collins. 

Francis  McManus. 
John  Deterenx. 
Thomas  C.  HUI. 
Nelson  F.  Xrans. 
James  Nelll. 
ILFranssen. 

Joseph  L.  OsTen. 

Thomas  C.  Hand. 

Alfred  S.  Gillette. 
Henry  D.  Sherrerd. 
Charles  Piatt 
Oolson  HIeskell. 

Samuel  Bolton. 

Samnel  Welsh. 

Spencer  Boberts. 

CalTin  Taggart 
Charles  Unillng. 

Henry  W.  Brown. 

George  W.  HilL 

John  B.  Garrett 

Samnel  C.  Huey. 
Llndley  Smyth. 

BeT.  J.  W.  Dulles,  D.D. 

Samnel  B.  Shipley* 

Hon.  John  Welsh. 


John  Welsh  Dullee. 
Esra  T.  Cresson. 
Bdward  J.  Durham. 
Philip  E.  Coleman. 
George  G.  Crowell. 

John  H.  Daris. 
John  L.  Thompson. 
William  Chubb. 
Jacob  E.  Peterson. 
John  Crawfbrd. 
H.  A.  Birch. 

Bobert  B.  Beath. 

Henry  L.  Lylbnm. 

Edward  MerrllL 
Jos.  H.  Hollinshead. 
OrsTlIle  E.  Fryer. 
John  B.  CraTsn. 

H.  St  Clair  Thorn. 
Clifford  Lewis. 

William  H.  Emhardt. 
I 
I  T.  Ellwood  Chapman. 

James  Somers  South. 

John  W.  Miller,  Jr. 

John  S.  Wilson. 

Henry  Tatnall,  trsas. 

Henry  C.  Brown. 
L.  H.  Steel,  sec.  and 

trees. 
Bobert        Pattenon, 

trees,  and  actuary. 
Asa  V.  Wing,   Tlce- 

pres.  and  actuary. 
James  Somers  Smith, 

actuary  and  trees. 


I 


Craig  D.  Bitchle. 
Joseph  S.  Chahoon. 

John  B.  Garrett 
Llndley  Smyth. 
Samnel  B.  Shipley. 


Joseph  S.  Siddall. 


Bindge. 


Henry  Tatnall,  trees. 

L.  H.  Steel,  sec.  and 

trees. 
Asa    8.  Wing,   rlce- 

pree.  and  actuary. 


Location  in  1883. 

Capital, 
Jan.  1, 1883. 

Surplus, 
Jan.  1,1883. 

Assets, 
Jan.  1,1883. 

306  Walnut 

9400,000 

8627,634 

Sl,n2,632 

84  N.  Fifth. 

'600,000 

922,086 

4,839,321 

110  8.  Fourth. 

200,000 

97,046 

413,814 

421  Walnut 

400,000 

820,992 

3,086,637 

412  Walnnt 

100,000 

64.046 

219>86 

426  Walnnt 

100,000 

146,892 

297,672 

427  Walnnt 

260,000 

134,286 

666,476 

8.  W.  cor.  Fifth  and 

Walnut 
610  Walnut. 

260^000 
400,C00 

93,1T2 
930,796 

606,898 
2,301,946 

429  Walnnt 

300,000 

291,920 

763.906 

431  Walnnt 

400,000 

390,694 

1,141,120 

434  Walnnt 

160,000 

12,466 

182,199 

424  Walnut 

200,000 

39,068 

272,738 

419  Walnut 

300,000 

67,127 

736,262 

8.  X.  cor.  Third  and 
Walnut 

960,000 

437,966 

2,006,493 

8.  E.  oor.   SeTenth 

and  Qieetnnt 
4  and  6  Herchante* 
Exchange  building. 
232  Walnnt 

300,000 

200,000 

3,000,000 

631,674 

241,716 

3,229,306 

1,206,646 

718,209 

8,866,916 

8.  W.  oor.  Third  and 
Walnnt 

1,000,000 

80,268 

884,299 

4610FrankfordATe- 

nne,  Frankford. 
626  Walnnt 

•#••••••• 

82,846 
1,494,376 

4829    German  town 

474,913 

17,180 
8,762,016 

Arenne. 
813  Arch. 

•••»»e»«e 

212  8.  Fourth. 

413  Walnnt 

»••  •  •  e  •••••• 

••••«•«•• 

20,627 

8.   X  cor.    Fourth 

and  Walnut 
2020  ChMtnnt 

600,000 

460,000 

Mutual. 
2,000,0r)0 

784,496 

Dec.,  1888. 

8827,338 
1,768,«66 
1,200,000 

3,204,981 

921  Cheetnnt 
431  Chestnut 

8,478,467 

329  Ohsstnnt 

92,000 
640,000 

266,000 

409Ohsstnnt 

1,000,000 

21  S.  Fanrtb. 

484,667 

N    W.  oor.    Tenth 

|600/)00;  paid 
up,  8286,000. 

8100,000  paid 
In ;  to  be  in- 
creased soon 
to  $126,000. 

and  Chestnnt 
134  8  Fourth 

••••«« eceee* 

2020  Chestnut 

460,000 

827,338 

431  Chestnut. 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 

1,200.000 
798,706 

409  Chestnnt 

B  OrlfciDally  chartered  in  three  Statee,— Penney  Ivan  ia.  New  York,  and  New  JerMy.  It  was  resoWed  to  separate  into  three  corporations,— one 
Ibr  each  State.    The  Pennsylranta  branch  was  Incorporated  March  28, 1797. 

*  Both  an  insurance  and  trust  company.  Other  trust  companies  of  chapter  on  **  Bankers  and  Currency,*'  though  haTing  a  proTlsion  In  their 
charter  allowing  them  to  do  an  Insurance  business,  do  not  exercise  the  right  to  any  extent  or  not  at  all.  Policies  of  the  Prorldent  Life  and  Trust 
Company  ontsUndlng  March  31, 1883,  reprssent  837,499,961. 
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CHAPTER   LIT. 
TELEGRAPHS,  TELEPHONES,  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

The  first  telegraph  of  any  kind  by  which  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  Philadelphia  was  established 
in  1809,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  according  to  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Grout, 
who  set  it  up.  Qrout  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  of 
somewhat  testy  disposition  and  eccentric  in  character. 
He  was  a  native  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  and  had  at 
an  early  period  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
telegraphic  communication.  In  1798  he  had  estab- 
lished a  line  of  telegraphs  between  Boston  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  ninety  miles,  over  which  it  is  recorded 
messages  were  sent  in  ten  minutes.  He  received  a 
patent  from  Congress  in  1800.  The  character  of  his 
invention  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  upon  the  semaphore  plan.  There  was  enough 
merit  in  it  to  interest  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
sufficiently  to  raise  the  means  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Reedy  Island,  at  the  head  of 
Delaware  Bay,  from  which  early  news  of  the  arrival 
of  ships  was  important  to  business  interests.  A  char- 
ter was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Reedy  Isl- 
and Telegraph  Company  March  24, 1809.  The  line 
was  shortly  afterward  constructed,  and  on  the  8th  of 
November  of  the  same  year  the  first  dispatch  received 
in  the  city  announced  the  arrival  in  the  Delaware  of 
the  ship  "  Fanny,"  from  Lisbon.  How  long  this  tele- 
graph was  continued  is  not  exactly  known.  State- 
ments made  years  afterward  were  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  soon  abandoned,  not  for  reason  of  inefficiency, 
but  because  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Qrout  led 
him  into  controversies  and  quarrels  with  his  customers, 
who  gradually  withdrew  their  confidence  from  him, 
and  eventually  the  line  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe  took  great  interest  in  the 
subject  of  telegraphs,  and  published  in  the  Emporium 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  plan  for  a  revolving  telegraph  for  con- 
vejring  intelligence  by  figures,  letters,  words,  or 
sentences.  The  machine  consisted  of  a  semicircular 
frame  fixed  upon  a  wooden  frame,  which  could  be 
made  to  rotate  upon  a  turn-table  upon  rollers  on  the 
top  of  a  tower  or  other  high  place.  There  were 
thirteen  chambers  or  windows  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame  managed  by  ropes.  The  telegraphing  was 
done  principally  by  the  windows,  in  opening  or  shut- 
ting them,  wholly  or  partially,  and  an  arrangement 
was  proposed  by  the  use  of  lights  for  telegraphing  at 
night.  Dr.  Coxe  afterward  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
use  of  galvanism  for  telegraphic  purposes,  a  sugges- 
tion which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  had  already 
been  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomas  von  Soemmer- 
ing, in  Munich,  in  1807.  The  latter  sent  the  galvanic 
current  through  ten  thousand  feet  of  wire,  and  ar- 
ranged his  signals  to  be  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water.    There  is  no  suspicion  that  Dr.  Coxe 


ever  knew  of  these  experiments,  which  attracted  no 
attention  at  the  time,  and  could  not  be  suspected  to  be 
of  the  importance  which  was  afterward  manifested, 
when  electricity  was  applied  to  the  wires  instead  of 
galvanism.  Dr.  Coxe,  in  1815,  wrote  to  Thomson's 
Annals  of  PhUosophy  a  letter  published  in  London, 
February,  1816,  vol.,  vii.  Ist  series,  in  which,  speaking 
of  galvanism,  he  said, — 

"I  have,  however,  contemplated  thie  important  agent  (galTanism)  ai 
a  probable  means  of  eetabllehtng  telegraphic  commnnioation  with  ai 
much  rairfdity,  and  perhaps  leae  expenae,  than  any  hitherto  employed. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  experiment  has  determined  galranic  action  to  be 
commnnicated  bjr  means  of  wires,  but  there  is  no  reaaon  to  snppose  it 
confined  as  to  limits.  Certainly  not  as  to  time.  Now  by  means  of 
apparatus  fixed  at  certain  distances,  as  Telegraph  Stations,  and  by  tubes 
for  the  decomposition  of  water  and  of  salts,  etc.,  regularly  arzaoged, 
such,  a  key  might  be  adopted  as  would  be  requisite  to  communicate 
words  and  sentences,  or  figures  fh>m  one  station  to  another,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  line.  I  will  take  anoUier  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon 
this,  as  I  think  it  might  serve  many  useful  purpoees ;  but  like  all  others 
it  requires  time  to  mature.  As  it  takes  up  little  room  and  may  be  lixed 
in  private,  it  might  in  many  cases  of  besieged  towns,  etc.,  convey  naaftil 
intelligence  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  detection  by  the  enemy.  How* 
ever  fkncifkil  in  speculation,  I  have  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  rendered  useful  in  practice." 

Actually  this  suggestion  differed  only  in  degree  from 
the  plan  afterward  adopted  in  the  working  of  the  Bain 
Electric  Telegraph.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Coxe 
subsequently  demonstrated  the  merits  of  his  plan  to 
his  students  by  setting  up  wires  and  using  the  voltaic 
pile  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  telegraphic  purposes;  but  if  such  experi- 
ments were  made,  there  is  unfortunately  no  record  of 
them. 

There  was  for  some  years  prior  to  1846  a  private 
telegraph  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
profoundly  ignorant.  It  was  established  perhaps  as 
early  as  1840,  and  its  operations  were  not  made 
known  to  the  public.  The  proprietor  was  William 
C.  Bridges,  stock  and  exchange  broker  of  this  city, 
and  the  dispatches  were  principally  used  to  convey 
the  drawn  numbers  in  lotteries,  and  the  prices  of 
stocks  for  the  benefit  of  the  brokers  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  line.  The  telegraph  stations  were 
placed  on  the  high  points  across  New  Jersey,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  station  in  Philadelphia  at 
a  sufficient  altitude  from  the  nearest  station  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  to  observe  the  signals.  The  op- 
erations in  daytime  were  somewhat  upon  the  sema- 
phore plan,  and  were  visible  from  station  to  station, 
and  sent  on  from  one  to  the  other.  At  night  the  sig- 
nals were  given  by  lights  with  flashes.  This  was  done 
by  the  use  of  a  box  in  which  a  lamp  was  placed  in 
front  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  A  common  wooden 
drop  in  front  of  the  box,  operated  by  a  lever,  could 
be  raised  so  that  the  light  would  be  shown,  and  al- 
lowed to  fall  so  as  to  shut  it  off.  By  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  light  was  shown  signals  were 
made,  analogous  to  the  short  and  long  dashes  and 
dots  afterward  used  in  the  Morse  telegraph.  Long 
and  short  flashes  conveyed  the  information,  and  these 
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being  arranged  formed  sentences  and  words.  A  tele- 
scope to  the  apparatus  at  each  station  kept  the  light 
in  view  although  at  a  long  distance.  Subsequently 
the  principle  of  the  heliostat  was  adopted,  by  which 
flashes  of  sunlight  upon  a  mirror  could  be  conveyed 
to  long  distances,  and  would  not  be  visible  to  other 
persons  who  were  not  within  the  direct  line  of  the 
flash.  This  telegraph  was  superseded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  came 
ipto  operation.  In  January,  1946,  the  Public  Ledger 
published  the  following : 

**  The  prirate  vignal  telegraph  from  Pliiladelphla,"  the  BurlimifUm  Oa- 
MtteiajB,  **ha0  jait  been  abandoned,  harlng  no  doubt  done  good  eervlee 
to  Ita  ownen.  It  hae  been  in  nae  eeTeral  years.  One  of  the  atationi 
waa  on  the  hill  at  Mount  Holly,  while  the  otben  were  on  different  ele- 
▼atione  a  few  miles  apart,  ao  that  a  good  telescope  could  dlBtingulah  the 
•Ignala.  Intelligence  was  conveyed  from  one  city  to  the  other  in  about 
ten  minutes,  by  elevating  boards  on  a  pole  in  a  particular  way  by  B&saus 
of  maohlneiy  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  At  night  lamps  of  dlflTerent  colors 
were  used.  The  whole  concern  was  sold  for  about  three  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  a  great  affair  when  flnit  established,  and  many  mysterious  move- 
ments In  the  Philadelphia  stock  and  produce  markets  were  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  speculators  who  worked  the  telegraph.  No  doubt  the  specu- 
lation paid  them  well.  But  though  a  good  thing  at  first,  it  has  been 
superseded  by  a  better, — Morse*s  electro-magnetic  telegraph  has  pros- 
trated all  rivals.*' 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  claims  made  upon  behalf  of  rival 
scientists  to  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 
Several  minds  were  engaged  with  the  subject  in  tliis 
country  and  in  Europe.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  fact  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  the  first  person 
who  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph  in  the  United  States.  The  means  by  which 
he  arrived  at  sufficient  perfection  in  his  plans  to  es- 
tablish the  first  practical  line  are  well  known.  He 
petitioned  Congress  in  1838  for  assistance  in  establish- 
ing a  line  of  telegraph  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington without  immediate  success. 

In  1842  Congress,  on  the  dd  of  March,  passed  an 
act  appropriating  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  "  to  test  the  practicability  of  establishing  a 
system  of  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  the  United 
States.  Professor  Morse  at  once  set  to  work.  His 
first  idea  was  to  lay  the  wires  near  the  sleepers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  lead  pipes  and  un- 
derground. The  preparation  of  the  wires  was  very 
imperfect,  and  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  the  pipes 
having  been  laid  about  ten  miles  from  Baltimore  to 
the  Relay  House.  The  plan  of  constructing  a  line  of 
wires  stretched  upon  poles  was  th^n  resorted  to,  the 
wires  being  carried  over  the  cross-arms  in  notches 
insulated  by  being  placed  on  prepared  canvas  satu- 
rated with  some  composition.  At  this  time  the  line 
was  commenced  at  Washington,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1844.  It  was  tested  as  it  proceeded,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May  the  cars  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington were  apprised,  when  twenty  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, of  the  Whig  nomination,  at  the  National  Con- 
vention in  Baltimore,  of  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  which  had  been  made  after  the  cars 


started.    The  line  was  completed  on  the  24th  of  May, 

1844,  and  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  daughter  of  the 
chief  commissioner  of  patents,  a  young  lady  who  was 
the  first  to  give  to  Professor  Morse  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence of  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress  two  years 
before  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  telegraph,  was  sent  for  to  dictate  the  first 
message  ever  sent  between  the  two  cities,  and  it  was 
in  these  words,  "What  hath  God  wbouqht!" 
The  next  day  the  telegraph  was  thrown  open  to  busi- 
ness between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  at  one 
o'clock  the  first  press  message  was  sent  over  the  line 
from  the  capitol  to  the  Baltimore  PcUriotf  announcing 
that  the  House  had  refused  to  go  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  Oregon  question,  a  motion  to  that 
effect  having  been  defeated.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  and 
of  the  Tyler  National  Convention  also  meeting  there, 
were  telegraphed  to  the  National  IntelligeThcer  at 
Washington  regularly.  That  paper,  speaking  of  the 
unusual  occurrence,  said,  "During  the  whole  day 
a  crowd  of  persons,  including  a  number  of  members 
of  Congress,  were  in  attendance  at  the  capitol  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  by  the  telegraph  of  the  news  from 
Baltimore,  which  were  made  at  successive  intervals 
with  striking  dispatch  and  accuracy,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  auditors  as  the  responses  of  the  ancient 
oracle  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  with  emotions 
corresponding  to  the  various  and  opposite  sentiments 
of  those  composing  the  assembly.  Whatever  variety 
of  impression  the  news  made  upon  the  auditory,  how- 
ever, there  was  but  one  sentiment  concerning  the 
telegraph  itself,  which  was  that  of  mingled  delight 
and  wonder.'' 

The  line  was  continued  in  operation  for  several 
months,  but  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain it.    It  was  announced  on  the  80th  of  January, 

1845,  that  it  would  be  discontinued  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  some  arrangements  were  made  for  its  con- 
tinuance, and  during  the  session  Congress  appro- 
priated eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  service  of  the 
line  under  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
thus  making  the  line  a  postal-telegraph.  He  ap- 
pointed as  officers  under  him :  Superintendent,  Pro- 
fessor Morse ;  Assistant  Superintendents,  Alfred  Vail 
and  Henry  J.  Rogers ;  Battery-Tender  and  Line-Re- 
pairer, Henry  W.  Cleveland.  During  the  remainder 
of  that  year,  from  March  31st  to  December  31st,  the 
charge  for  telegraphing  being  one  cent  per  word,  the 
whole  amount  received  for  the  business  of  the  line  was 
$725.48,  of  which  $352.80  were  paid  at  Washington, 
and  $872.68  at  Baltimore.  During  that  first  period 
the  public  value  of  the  service  was  demonstrated  by 
reports  of  election  news  and  returns.  The  method  of 
sending  dispatches  was  limited,  in  consequence  of  the 
defective  character  of  the  apparatus.  It  was  found 
that  the  receiving-magnet  could  not  be  worked  so 
as  to  transmit  more  than  twenty  words  per  minute. 
Mr.  Vail,  therefore,  invented  a  dictionary,  in  order  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  the  Baltimore  afternoon  press. 
Each  phrase  was  indicated  by  a  word  taken  from  an 
ordinary  dictionary,  and  the  words  were  arranged 
alphabetically  and  placed  opposite  the  phrase  to  be 
transmitted.  The  phrases  were  also  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  grouped  together  under  appropriate 
headings.  The  names  of  the  ofScers  and  members  of 
the  two  Houses  were  numbered,  and  by  this  means 
a  large  amount  of  Congressional  business  was  trans- 
mitted in  a  brief  space  of  time.  Mr.  Rogers,  at  Bal- 
timore, deciphered  the  messages  for  the  reporters  of 
the  Baltimore  newspapers,  and  they  wrote  them  down 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  respective  journals. 
Shortly  after  the  return  of  Professor  Morse  from  Eu- 
rope, in  the  w^inter  of  1844-45,  with  a  new  receiving- 
magnet,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  It  was  used,  however,  in  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident Polk. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  although  not  very  flattering  during  the 
year  1845,  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  capitalists  to 
engage  in  the  building  of  lines  between  the  principal 
Atlantic  cities.  The  first  telegraph  company  was  or- 
ganized March  15,  1845,  under  the  name  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  not  incor- 
porated until  Feb.  4, 1847,  with  the  following  incor- 
porators :  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  George  C.  Penniman,  Henry 
J.  Rogers,  John  S.  McKim,  J.  R.  Trimble,  John  O. 
Stevens,  and  A.  Sidney  Doane,  and  William  M.  Swain, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Public  Ledger  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  object  was  to  build  a  line  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
New  Jersey  Railroad  for  permission  to  erect  posts  and 
build  a  line  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Strangely  enough  the  privilege  was  refused,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  telegraph  would  interfere  with  travel 
by  enabling  persons  to  transact  business  by  its  means 
instead  of  using  the  railroad.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  refusal  the  company  was 
compelled  to  construct  the  line  over  the  old  stage 
road  by  the  way  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  New  Hope,  Pa., 
and  thence  by  way  of  Norristown  to  Philadelphia. 

The  construction  commenced  in  1845.  On  the  10th 
of  October  the  United  States  QazetU  made  the  follow- 
ing announcement : 


1  The  first  •ubflcribera  to  tbe  company  were  Corooran  k  Bigge,  $1000  ; 
B.  B.  French,  $1000;  Zllphalet  Oeae,  $1000;  Oharlee  Hnnroe,  $1000; 
Peter  G.  WMhingtoo,  $200;  John  F.  Holly,  $1600;  John  S.  Kendall, 
$300;  Jamee  B.  McLonghlin,  $350;  Amos  Kendall,  $500 ;  Daniel  Gold, 
$1000 ;  Simon  Brown,  $500 ;  A.  J.  Gloasbreuner,  $500;  E.  Cornell,  $600; 
Charles  G.  Page,  $600 ;  D.  George  Templeman,  $'^X);  Henry  J.  Rogere, 
$100 ;  J.  W.  Murphy,  $100 ;  A.  W.  Payne, $600 ;  Francis  0.  J.  Smith,  $700 ; 
Furman  Block,  $200;  T.  L.  k  A.  Thomas  Smith,  $200;  Keller  Green- 
ongh,  $600;  J.  0.  Broadhead,  $600;  A.  Thomas  Smith,  $100;  John  W. 
Norton,  $1000.  These  subscriptions  were  not  sufficient,  and  application 
was  made  for  farther  assistance.  Hoore  N.  Falls,  John  8.  HcKim,  A.  8. 
Abell,  of  the  BaUimw  Sun.  and  his  purtnera,  William  M  Swain  and  A. 
H.  Simmons,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger^  and  George  H.  Hart  and  other 
prominent  Pbiladelphlans  subscribed  liberally.— 6dkai/'«  HUtory  of  Bal- 
tisnoTtf  p.  606. 


"The  work  of  placing  a  magnetic  telegraph  on  the 
line  between  this  city  and  New  York  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. The  workmen  are  now  putting  up  the  wire 
on  the  eastern  portion.  Tbe  first  terminus  will  be  on 
the  Columbia  Railroad,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the 
Schuylkill,  whence  the  wires  will  be  brought  into  the 
city.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Chandler  and  G^rge  Campbell 
presented  in  Councils  at  the  meeting,  October  9th,  a 
petition  for  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  to  put 
up  poles  on  the  sidewalks  and  place  the  wires  thereoQ. 
Mr.  O'Reilly  is  building  a  telegraph  line  from  Harris- 
burg  to  this  city." 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  was  stated  that 
the  wires  from  New  York  were  taken  across  the  East 
River  in  a  lead  pipe.  There  were  four  wires,  and  the 
pipe  was  manufactured  by  Tatham  Brothers,  of  Phila- 
del  phia.  Un  fortunately,  this  method  failed  at  first,  for 
want,  no  doubt,  of  sufficient  insulation.  On  the  6th 
of  December  the  same  paper  stated,  "  The  operation 
of  placing  the  wires  on  the  telegraph  poles  commenced 
December  5th.  The  wire  is  of  copper,  without  cover- 
ing or  coating  of  any  kind  to  insulate  it ;  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  is  to  coil  it  twice  around  a  glass 
button  securely  fixed  in  the  cross-piece  on  tbe  top  of 
a  pole,  so  that  in  case  the  wire  should  accidentally 
break  the  double  coil  will  sustain  the  remainder.  The 
wires  are  to  be  taken  into  the  room  No.  81  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  (which  was  in  the  third  story), 
where  the  galvanic  battery  will  be  placed."  The  por- 
tion of  the  telegraph  to  New  York  situate  between 
Norristown  and  Philadelphia  was  tested  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1846,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Ledger  re- 
ceived its  first  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Norristown, 
giving  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, swollen  by  rains.  On  the  5th  it  wa5  announced 
that  the  western  telegraph  had  been  completed  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  with  this  notifi- 
cation, ''The  Harrisburg  train  leaves  for  Lancaster 
at  one  o'clock,  arrives  at  Lancaster  at  four.  News 
may  be  telegraphed  from  Harrisburg  to  Lancaster  up 
to  half-past  three,  and  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  by 
railroad."  On  the  15th  of  January,  1846,  the  I\d>lie 
Ledger  published  the  following : 

**  About  thb  Mao:! ktic  Tslkobapb. — Tbe  utility  of  this  undertaking 
has  not  be«n  even  yt-t  properly  estimated.  An  indlTidnal  leaving  this 
city  for  New  York  can  transact  his  business  here  with  the  same  fhelllty 
that  he  could  were  be  p«rsonally  pment.  Several  striking  InstenoA 
of  this  fkct  have  already  been  exhibited.  While  a  man  was  absent  in 
another  city  his  place  of  business  was  vidted,  and  some  important  bnsl- 
ness  matter  was  to  be  attended  to  about  which  bis  clerks  had  no  au- 
thority. The  commnnlcatioQ  waa  made  through  the  telegraph,  the 
principal  was  sought  out,  and  brought  to  the  office  at  the  other  end.and 
the  business  was  transacted  with  the  same  facility  as  if  the  two  persons 
had  been  confronted  In  the  same  room. 

**  No  Inconvenience  whatever  resulted  from  the  ahaence  of  the  prind- 
pal  fh>m  his  affairs.  Again,  a  man  in  one  city  away  lh>m  home  loses 
his  money  or  by  any  other  means  becomes  short  of  funds ;  a  communica- 
tion stating  theM  facts  is  sent  to  his  friends ;  the  amount  he  wishes  Is 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  telegraph ;  notice  of  the  fact  Is  conveyed  by 
the  wires  to  the  operator  at  the  other  end,  who  pays  It  to  the  man.  Such 
has  been  actnally  done  on  the  telegraph  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  occasions  will  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  the  connections  are  established  between  the  prindpal  eitlet  of  the 
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Union.  How  mnch  woald  mmaj  «  Umi]y  In  N«w  York  and  PhJUdel- 
phto  now  give  ooold  they  communicate  with  New  Orleans  daily,  even  if 
it  were  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  some  abeent  father  or  ion  ?  In- 
•tanoai  occur  to  oar  mind  now  where  the  opportunity  would  he  con- 
•Idared  cheep  at  ainoet  any  inloe,  uid  when  that  oommunicatlon  could 
be  hourly  kept  up,  the  privliecc'  would  be  invaluable." 

A  great  achievemeDt  was  accomplished  on  the  day 
that  this  article  was  published.  The  news  from  Eu- 
rope by  the  packet-ship  "Oxford"  arrived  at  New 
York,  was  received  by  way  of  Somerville,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Newark,  and  placed  on  the  Ledger 
bulletin-board.  On  the  19th  of  January  telegraphic 
communication  with  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  Philadel- 
phia was  established  and  tested.  Five  days  before 
this  the  connection  had  been  made  with  Somerville, 
N.  J.  On  the  21st  the  telegraphic  rates  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  published  as  fol- 
lows :  **  For  ten  words,  every  figure  being  counted  a 
word,  exclusive  of  signature  and  address,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  writer  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
munication, fifty  miles  and  under,  ten  cents ;  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  miles,  twenty  cents ;  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  twenty-five  cents ;  for  all  dis- 
tances over  one  hundred  miles  twenty-five  cents." 
The  messages  were  sent  to  Newark  by  the  telegraph, 
and  from  that  place  to  New  York  by  messengers  six 
times  per  day.  Difficulty  soon  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  of  wirm.  Such  an  accident  occurred 
on  the  21st  of  January  from  the  weight  of  ice  upon 
them,  and  the  Ledger  said,  "  This  is  an  accident  to 
which  the  line  will  always  be  liable  as  long  as  the 
present  small  copper  wire  is  used.  The  company  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  substitute  it  by  the  large  iron 
wire  now  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore."  Officers  were 
chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington  Telegraph  Company  at  New 
York,  on  January  27th, — President,  Amos  Kendall ; 
Secretary,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  of  New  York ;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Sidney  Doane,  of  New  York ;  Directors,  R. 
H.  French,  J.  J.  Holly,  John  W.  Norton,  John  O. 
Stearns,  of  New  Jersey,  William  M.  Swain,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  J.  B.  Trimble,  of  Wilmington.  A  large 
number  of  messages  were  sent  January  27th.  Charles 
Cummings,  glue  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  drew 
upon  a  gentleman  through  the  line  for  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  money  was  paid  to  the  superintendent 
at  Newark  to  send  it  to  Philadelphia,  "  and  Mr.  Vail, 
the  superintendent  here,  paid  over  the  money  to  Mr. 
Cummings ;  the  whole  operation  took  less  than  thirty 
minutes."  This  method  of  transferring  money  might 
have  become  a  great  feature  in  the  business  of  tele- 
graphing, but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  inconvenient, 
and  would  have  required  the  placing  of  capital  at 
each  office,  and  the  employment  of  cashiers  and 
clerks  to  conduct  it,  so  that  it  was  not  largely  carried 
out,  and  if  ever  meditated  seriously,  was  soon  aban- 
doned. On  the  4th  of  February,  a  letter  appeared 
from  Amos  Kendall,  stating  that  the  telegraph  to 
Newark  worked  perfectly,  and  on  one  occasion  the 


line  had  been  worked  as  far  as  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  above  New  York,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  "  We  stop  for  the  present  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
ten  miles  from  New  York,  not  having  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river."  Mr.  Kendall  spoke  at  some 
length  of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  said, 
"  We  cannot  try  experiments  for  projectors,  but  he 
who  can  and  will  take  us  across  the  North  River 
without  erecting  supporto  in  the  river  itself,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  promise  durability,  will  entitle 
himself  to  a  liberal  compensation." 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  the  Ledger  said  that 
the  completion  of  the  line  by  carrying  the  wires  into 
the  city  of  New  York  was  very  important.  "  All  that 
is  now  wanted  to  efiect  such  completion  is  a  plan  by 
which  to  cross  over  the  river  (Hudson)  at  the  Pali- 
sades, some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  above  Jersey  City, 
without  obstructing  the  navigation.  This  plan,  it 
appears,  has  not  yet  been  hit  upon  to  be  carried  out 
with  certainty."  The  same  article  stated  that  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  had  already  passed  a  law 
making  it  a  felony  to  cut  the  wires.  But  it  was  also 
a  felony  to  cross  rivers  by  telegraphs  in  such  manner 
as  to  obstruct  the  navigation.  '*  Unfortunately,  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  has  not  defined  what  will 
be  an  obstruction.  Piers  on  each  side  of  the  river 
might  not  be  held  as  an  obstruction,  but  whether  a 
pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river j  upon  which  to  stretch 
the  wires,  would  be  allowed  by  the  State,  is  doubt- 
ful." From  this  it  seemed  that  the  experiment  of 
carrying  wires  in  a  leaden  pipe  submerged  in  the 
stream  had  been  a  fisilure.  The  place  where  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  is  not  stated.  It  was  probably  at 
Fort  Lee.  The  Ledger  suggested  that  "  a  branch  line 
ought  to  be  constructed  to  Jersey  City,  to  which  boats 
cross  every  fifteen  minutes,  giving  frequent  access  to 
New  York."  Later  in  the  same  month  the  Ledger 
contained  an  article  stating  that  the  telegraph  was 
worked  on  the  18th  of  February  to  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  twelve  miles  from  New  York.  The 
route  by  Norristown  and  across  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  to  that  place  was  so  circuitous  that  the 
distance  worked  was  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the  river 
in  a  boat  and  send  the  dispatches  by  wires  to  New 
York.  The  ice  in  the  river  interfered,  and  the  boat 
did  not  get  across  again  for  several  hours.  "The 
fact  is,  this  mode  of  communication  with  New  York 
is  liable  to  greater  objections  than  that  by  way  of 
Newark.  It  is  slower  and  much  more  uncertain,  and 
unless  the  wires  can  be  speedily  carried  over  the 
river  or  under  its  bed,  so  as  to  make  the  connection 
continuous,  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  per- 
manent station  established  at  Jersey  City."  On  the 
30th  of  April  the  Ledger  had  the  following  article: 

**  M AOMCTio  TKLBoiAPB.—Our  brother  of  the  Ntw  York  Mirror  is 
taking  a  kaleidoeoope  view  of  the  operations  of  the  magnetic  telegraph, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  to  make  Well  Street,  in  New  York,  the  great 
central  *  ganglion*  of  the  husinesi  nerves  of  the  country.    Whiefa  peir 
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of  naiTM  thM6  are  w«  cannot  say,  bat  flnom  generals  our  eeteemed  con- 
temporary deacrndi  to  partionlars,  and  thna  deflnet: 

**  *  For  instance,  John  Smith  must  pay  at  banlc  to>dM]r  ten  thonaand  dol* 
lart  or  snflTer  a  protest,  which  will  ruin  him  in  business.  After  strag- 
gling all  the  morning  to  make  up  the  amount,  he  finds  the  dread  honr 
approaching,  with  but  half  the  sum  ready  for  deposit.  He  cannot  bor- 
row, though  his  credit  is  good,  for  his  neighbors  are  nil  as  hard  up  as 
himself.  To  use  a  Tankeelsm,  he  Is  **  in  a  fix.**  Now  the  telegraph  holds 
out  a  new  horn  to  his  dilemma.  John  Smith  recollects  that  he  has  ac- 
counts due  him  in  Albany,  Philadelphia,  or  Bnffalofor  more  than  double 
the  amount  required  to  put  him  through  the  day, — help  him  OTer  three 
o*clook.  He  steps  over  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  asks  his  correspondent 
at  Buffalo  to  deposit  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  of  that  city  ilre  thousand 
dolhirs.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  receives  an  answer  that  it  is  done,  the 
agent  here  pays  him  over  the  amount,  the  note  Is  taken  up,  and  John 
Smith  breathes  easy  once  more,  and  goes  home  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
smiling  fkce.  In  this  way  the  whole  bank  capital  of  the  country  can  be 
used  every  day  in  Wall  Street,  without  the  transportation  of  a  single 
dollar.* 

**We  have  seen  nothing  more  effective  than  the  above  since  Capt 
Bobadil  made  known  his  scheme  for  reducing  an  antagonist  army. 
That  highly  respectable  citizen,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  may  be  in  want  of 
Ainda,  and  he  may  send  to  Philadelphia,  Albany,  or  Bnflialo  by  telegraph, 
and  he  may  get  an  answer,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can  get  a 
'  certificate  of  depoeit'  at  such  a  notice,  though  he  may,  for  wo  heard  of 
a  lady  some  time  since  who  was  detained  fhim  a  wedding-party  by  miss- 
ing the  cars  to  Wilmington,  and  sought  to  save  time  and  to  secure  her 
by  ^>ptying  at  the  telegraph-olBce.** 


Satisfactory  meaDs  were  eventually  found  to  carry 
the  news  to  New  York.  On  the  3d  of  June  the  United 
States  Qazette  published  the  following:  ''The  magnetic 
telegraph  between  this  city  and  New  York  worked 
yesterday  to  a  charm.  Nearly  two  columns  of  foreign 
news  was  conveyed  hither  with  as  much  precision  as 
usually  attends  any  written  or  printed  correspond- 
ence.'' The  news  by  the  steamer  ''  Hibemia/'  in  this 
paper,  was  headed  "by  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the 
United  States  Qazette^  the  following  news  is  received." 
In  the  same  paper  was  an  important  paragraph  stat- 
ing that  the  telegraph  line  had  been  completed  to 
Baltimore.  "  The  line  wire  of  the  telegraph  from  this 
city  to  Baltimore  was  tested  the  whole  distance  last 
evening,  and  found  to  work  sufSciently  well  for  short 
messages.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  have  it  in 
successful  operation  by  Thursday  (June  4th)  or  Friday 
(June  5th)  of  this  week.''  The  next  day  a  paragraph 
was  published  from  Baltimore,  dated  June  3d,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  telegraph  between  this  city  and  yours 
was  put  in  operation  yesterday  at  four  o'clock,  and 
immediately  afterward  communicated  the  fact  that 
the  steamer  'Hibernia'  had  arrived  in  Boston  on 
Monday  evening.  An  attempt  was  made  to  send  an 
abstract  of  the  news,  but  the  instrument  got  out  of 
order,  and  we  are  disappointed."  The  United  States 
Qazette  of  June  4th  contains  Congress  news,  dated 
"  Washington,  June  3d,  two  p.m.  ,  Correspondence  of 
the  BcUtimare  Patriot  by  telegraph."  This  was  prob- 
ably sent  by  mail  to  Philadelphia  by  an  afternoon 
train.  On  June  8th  Mexican  news  from  Washington 
by  telegraph  to  Philadelphia  was  published  in  the 
same  paper.  The  business  had  so  much  increased 
that  in  September  it  was  announced  that  a  new  wire 
was  to  be  constructed  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  in  October  that  new  ranges  of  poles  and 


wires  for  New  York  were  being  put  up,  and  that  there 
was  to  be  another  wire  constructed  to  Baltimore. 

When  first  established  the  telegraph  was  considered 
a  great  curiosity,  and  in  February  notice  was  given 
that  the  ofSce  at  the  Exchange  was  open  for  inspec- 
tion, and  that  certain  hours  were  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  ladies  either  coming  alone  or  attended  by 
gentlemen. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany got  into  operation  that  it  encountered  an  ener- 
getic rival.  The  House  Printing  Telegraph  was  set 
up  at  46  South  Third  Street  in  1849,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  removed  to  the  large  brown  stone  build- 
ing at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Subsequently,  about  1854,  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  northeast  comer  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  where  it  was  doing  business  in  1856.  It  was 
finally  absorbed  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company, 
probably  about  1860. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  continued  its 
principal  office  at  the  Exchange  five  or  six  years,  but 
removed  to  101  Chestnut  Street,  north  side,  above 
Third,  about  1853.  The  location  was  changed  in  a 
year  or  two  to  98  Chestnut  Street,  adjoining  the 
Public  Ledger  building,  subsequently  known  under 
the  new  style  of  numbering  as  302.  This  company 
went,  eventually,  with  several  others,  into  a  new  com- 
bination, called  the  Western  Union.  The  Western 
Telegraph  had  its  office  in  1864  at  No.  105  South 
Third  Street,  and  in  1867  the  Western  Union  was  in 
the  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  formerly  occupied  by  the  House 
Telegraph,  and  numbered  sometimes  101  South  Third 
Street.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  splendid  build- 
ing of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, at  the  northwest  comer  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Aug.  25, 1875,  the  office  was  removed  to  that 
building,  where  it  has  since  been  established. 

During  the  period  under  consideration  there  were 
several  telegraph  companies  established,  which  con- 
tinued for  limited  spaces  of  time,  and  were  generally 
absorbed  by  stronger  companies,  which  eventually 
were  themselves  absorbed  by  the  Westem  Union, 
although  it  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  thing  that  new 
companies  should  spring  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
latter.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  New 
York  and  Washington  Telegraph  Company,  which  had 
its  office  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  in  1855;  National,  101  Chestnut  Street, 
1855 ;  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  same  building,  1855 ;  and 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  at  the  same  place,  in 
the  same  year;  American,  105  South  Third  Street^ 
1861 ;  Atlantic  and  Ohio,  at  the  same  location,  in  the 
same  year;  Susquehanna  River,  North  and  West 
Branch,  1861;  People's,  411  Chestnut  Street,  1864; 
Bankers'  and  Brokers',  1866 ;  Insulated  Lines,  1866 ; 
Franklin,  1868 ;  Automatic,  1873 ;  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic, 1873 ;  Franklin  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  1875. 

The  Philadelphia  Local  Telegraph  was  established 
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at  107  South  Third  Street,  about  1878,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  city  service.  There  were  branch  offices  in  van* 
oos  parts  of  the  city,  at  which  messages  were  received, 
and  from  which  dispatches  were  sent  to  the  persons 
and  places  within  the  respective  districts  by  special 
messengers. 

It  was  perceived  not  long  after  consolidation,  and 
when  the  government  of  the  city  had  got  into  working 
order,  that  the  distances  between  the  central  office  of 
the  mayor  and  the  police  stations  were  in  some  parts  of 
the  city  so  great  that  communications  between  them 
were  much  delayed.  The  tel^raph  for  commercial 
and  business  purposes  had  been  in  use  sufficiently 
long  to  be  well  understood,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  municipal  telegraph  would  naturally  suggest  itself. 
This  object  was  effected  by  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance in  1855  for  the  creation  of  a  police  and  fire- 
alarm  telegraph.  The  line  was  constructed  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Phillips,  who,  until  1884,  was  the  superinten- 
dent, and  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
It  was  constructed  for  two  purposes, — ^to  furnish  com- 
plete communication  between  the  police  stations  and 
the  central  office,  and  also  to  connect  the  stations 
with  each  other,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  a  fire- 
alarm  which  could  be  worked  by  signal-boxes  placed 
in  the  streets  and  public  stations.  The  operation  was 
simple,  and  required  but  little  skill,  the  machinery 
being  nearly  automatic.  When  the  system  went  into 
operation,  there  was  communication  with  the  police 
stations  in  the  various  wards,  and  to  the  latter  in  the 
central  station,  with  eighty  signal  stations.  The 
celerity  with  which  alarms  can  be  given  and  con- 
veyed to  the  stations  of  the  fire  companies  has  ren- 
dered this  system  extremely  useful. 

The  American  District  Tele^aph  Company  was 
founded  in  1873,  partly  for  local  service,  but  on  a 
much  more  extensive  plan  than  the  Local  Telegraph. 
Its  aim  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish  to  its  cus- 
tomers a  speedy  communication  with  central  and 
branch  offices.  For  this  purpose,  instruments  in  the 
dwellings,  offices,  stores,  and  manufactories  of  the 
subscribers  were  connected  by  wires  with  branch 
offices,  and  instruments  furnished  by  which  instan- 
taneous communication  could  be  had,  messages  sent 
and  received,  and  messengers  summoned.  In  addi- 
tion, burglar-alarms  and  fire-alarms  were  set  up, 
acting  automatically,  and  giving  notice  to  the  branch 
offices  that  something  was  wrong,  so  that,  when 
necessary,  officers  vested  with  the  powers  of  police- 
men would  go  at  once  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
signal  came ;  and,  in  case  of  a  fire-alarm,  the  com- 
pany's firemen  with  extinguishers  would  be  promptly 
on  the  scene.  Add  to  this  the  services  of  a  trained 
corps  of  messenger  boys,  fleet  and  intelligent,  and 
the  service  sums  up  a  great  public  convenience.  The 
first  officers  were :  President,  Daniel  M.  Fox ;  Vice- 
president,  Henry  Bentley ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
M.  Richard  Muckle ;  Managing  Director,  William  J. 
Phillips.    The  central  office  was  set  up  at  the  corner 


of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  branch  offices 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in 
1879  began  to  extend  its  telegraph  lines  and  invite 
commercial  business,  forming  a  working  co-operation 
with  the  American  Union,  to  compete  with  the  West^ 
ern  Union  and  other  older  corporations.  In  1881  the 
American  Union  was  bought  out  by  the  Western 
Union,  which  also  endeavored  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  system ,-  but  its  man- 
agers then,  as  they  ever  since  have  done,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposition  or  to  enter  into  any  combi- 
nation that  would  limit  their  absolute  independence. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Robert  Garrett,  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  it  has  entered  the  field 
as  a  regular  commercial  company,  and,  besides  con- 
structing thousands  of  miles  of  new  lines,  it  has  made 
alliances  by  which  it  reaches  all  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  the  country.  Mr.  Garrett  has  shown  most 
remarkable  sagacity  and  enterprise,  particularly 
during  1884,  by  engaging  the  services  of  the  highest 
class  of  electricians  and  operators,  and  organizing  his 
telegraph  department  on  the  broadest  principles  of 
efficiency.  His  plans,  however,  go  beyond  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  and  he  is  steadily  in- 
creasing his  telegraphic  equipment,  and  pushing  it 
out  in  new  directions.  His  company  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  new  cables  to  be  laid  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  coming  summer  by  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Mackay.  There  are  now  in  this  city  ten  offices 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph,  all  of  which  are 
in  receipt  of  a  large  share  of  general  business,  and 
it  has  lines  in  successful  operation  leading  to  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  In  1884  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company  opened  an  office  in  Philadelphia. 

The  multiplication  of  telegraph  poles  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  the  stretching  of  wires  along  them  (to  the 
number  sometimes  of  eighty  and  one  hundred  on  a 
single  pole)  became  of  late  years  a  great  nuisance,  and 
particularly  hurtful  in  cases  of  fire  by  preventing 
ready  access  to  buildings  by  the  fire  department. 
One  of  the  first  complaints  against  the  telegraph 
system,  in  1846,  was  that  the  poles  were  crooked,  un- 
sightly, rough,  and  unpainted.  Some  concession  was 
made  to  taste  by  having  the  poles  painted,  but  no 
effort  could  get  them  straight.  The  placing  of  them 
upon  the  streets  was  submitted  to  as  a  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  business.  At  the  beginning  the  telegraph 
pole  was  like  the  letter  T,  with  a  short  arm  at  the  top 
upon  which  the  wire  was  carried.  As  communication 
increased  lower  cross-arms  were*  added,  and  many 
poles  carry  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  each  also  sustaining 
a  lai^e  number  of  wires.  Such  arrangement  became 
to  be  considered  by  the  public  at  large  as  an  imposi- 
tion, and  the  clamor  commenced  in  the  newspapers 
for  the  removal  of  the  poles  and  wires.  The  telegraph 
companies  generally  insisted  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  an  underground  telegraph  service,  but 
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incredalouB  persons,  who  knew  what  had  been  done  in 
that  direction  in  Europe,  were  quite  determined  in 
their  opinion  that  the  inconvenience  of  telegraph 
poles  ought  to  be  abated.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1880, 
City  Councils  passed  an  ordinance  in  which  it  was 
said,  **  In  order  to  test  the  practicability  and  deBciency 
of  several  underground  systems  of  telegraph,  authority 
is  hereby  given  to  lay  an  underground  line  or  lines  of 
telegraph  wires,  tubes,  or  cables  under  the  following 
streets:  Beginning  at  Walnut  Street  wharf,  thence 
west  on  Walnut  Street  to  Dock  Street,  thence  along 
Dock  Street  to  Third  Street,  thence  along  Third 
Street  to  Chestnut  Street,  thence  along  Chestnut  Street 
to  Juniper  Street,  thence  along  Juniper  Street  to  the 
new  public  buildings.  .  .  .  Each  and  every  person 
or  persons  who  may  desire  to  lay  underground  wires, 
tubes,  or  cables,  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance, shall  notify  the  superintendent  of  Police  and 
Fire- Alarm  Telegraph  within  ten  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  ordinance,  in  order  that  all  such  wires, 
tubes,  or  cables  may  be  laid  at  one  time  in  the  same 
trench.  The  trench  shall  not  exceed  eighteen  inches 
in  breadth,  and  shall  only  be  open  between  the  hours 
of  seven  o'clock  p.m.  and  six  o'clock  a.m.,  and  not 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  of  the  streets  under  which 
said  lines,  tubes,  or  cables  are  to  be  laid  shall  be 
opened  at  one  time,  and  shall  be  placed  in  condition 
for  travel  as  &st  as  the  said  lines,  tubes,  or  cables  are 
laid."* 


1  Up  to  1884  th^re  has  not  be«D  mach  adTiintage  taken  of  tbia  prlT- 
ileg«.  An  electric  wire  for  lighting,  peculiarly  pn^pared  by  lead  Inan- 
lAtlon,  baa  been  laid  down  between  the  PMio  Ledger  office,  at  Sixth  and 
Cbaatnat  Streeta,  and  the  clothing  eatabllabment  of  ▲.  G.  Tatea  k  Ck>.,  on 
the  aonth  aide  of  the  aame  ttreet,  near  Setenth.  Underground  condnc- 
ton  for  electric  lighting  upon  the  public  larap-poata  hare  been  laid  down 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same  atreet,  communicating  with  the  Beoord 
building  on  the  north  side,  and  extending  aa  far  as  KleTenth  Street.  By 
ordinance  of  April  3, 1883,  the  Metropolitan  Underground  Telegraphic, 
Telephonic,  and  Electric  Light  CSable  Company  was  authorised  to  lay 
down  wirea,  tubes,  and  cables  upon  the  same  streets  mentioned  in  the 
ordinance  of  1880,  with  eztenaiona  on  Fourth  Street,  south  fkxun  Chestnut, 
to  the  office  of  the  PenmvylTania  Bailroad  Company ;  on  Eighth  Street, 
from  Chestnut  and  Walnut,  and  along  Walnut  to  West  Washington 
Square  and  the  office  of  the  American  District  Telegraph,  below  Walnut 
Street ;  also  along  Delaware  Arenue,  between  Dock  Street  and  Washing- 
ton ATenue;  and  on  Ninth  Street,  from  Chestnut  Street  to  Falrmount 
Arenue,  this  work  to  be  done  by  underground  conduits.  At  the  same 
time  priTileges  of  laying  conduits  on  several  streets  were  granted  to 
Henry  0.  Gibeon,  Thomas  8.  Harrison,  George  Phlller,  and  Wlnfleld  8. 
BoBsell,  upon  the  following  streets:  Chestnut  Street,  fh>m  the  Delaware 
BlTer  to  Thlrty-seooud  Street;  Twenty-third  Street,  (h>m  Chestnut  to 
Sansom,  and  down  the  latter  to  Sixth,  and  down  Sixth  to  Walnut,  also 
Walnut  Street,  fh>m  Sixth  to  the  Delaware  BItst  ;  Tenth  Street,  between 
Sansom  and  Filbert;  FUbert,  between  Merrick  and  Ninth  Streets;  Mar- 
ket Street,  between  Sixteenth  and  the  Dataware  Blrer ;  Third  Street, 
between  Market  and  Washington  ATenue;  Waabington  Arenue,  flrom 
the  Delaware  Biter  to  BrofA  Street ;  Ninth  Street,  from  Filbert  to  Green ; 
Front  Street,  from  Market  to  Norrls;  and  Berks  Street,  ftt>m  Front  to 
Tenth.  These  grants  were  subsequent  to  an  authority  gi?en  to  the  Un- 
derground Conduit  Company  to  lay  a  conduit  on  Market  Street,  fh>m 
Broad  Street  eastward,  the  expectation  being  that  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  electric  light  oompaniea  would  make  use  of  it  Except  by  the 
ThomsoD-Houston  Electric  Light  Company,  there  has  been  little  uae 
of  this  oonTenience.  The  hope  that  the  telegraph-poles  would  be  shortly 
done  away  with  entirely  has  not  been  atreugthened  by  the  paasage  of 
the  ordinance,  March  21, 1883,  which  gare  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Telegfaph  OompaDy  authority  to  erect  poles  and  wlrea  between  Fort 


In  1884  the  following  telegraph  companies  were  in 
operation  in  Philadelphia : 

American  District,  principal  office, southeast  comer 
Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  with  twelve  branch  offices. 

American  Bapid,  108  Chestnut  Street,  eight  branch 
offices. 

American  Union,  517  Chestnut  Street,  two  branch 
offices. 

Baltimore   and   Ohio,  804   Chestnut   Street,  ten 
branch  offices. 

Bankers  and  Merchants,  229  Chestnut  Street,  three 
branch  offices. 

Baxter  Overland,  1001  Chestnut  Street. 

Continental,  80  South  Third  Street. 

Delaware  and  Atlantic,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Mutual  Union,  103  Walnut  Street,  five  branch  offices. 

Philadelphia  Local,  107  South  Third  Street,  twenty- 
three  branch  offices. 

Philadelphia,  Beading,  and  Pottsville,  204  South 
Fourth  Street,  one  branch  office. 

Western  Union,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  thirty-six  branch  offices. 

Telephone  Lines. — ^The  honor  of  the  invention  of 
the  telephone  is  disputed  between  the  friends  of 
Elisha  P.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  and  Professor  Graham 
A.  Bell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}\ 
These  scientists  were  engaged  in  experiments  to  de- 
monstrate the  practicability  of  conveying  sounds  by 
telegraph  in  1878  and  subsequent  years.  Each  of 
them  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  sending  such 
sounds.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1876,  the  uses  of  this  invention  were  shown 
by  Professor  Bell  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil, 
by  wires  stretched  between  the  Main  Building  and 
Machinery  Hall,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  fir»t 
public  notice  of  the  invention.  Before  this  time,  in  the 
early  part  of  1876,  Bell,  in  Massachusetts,  succeeded 
in  carrying  on  a  conversation  between  two  different 
houses,  the  recipients  of  the  sound  being  drum- 
heads of  goldbeaters'-skins,  with  a  circular  piece  of 
clock-spring  glued  to  each  membrane.  The  tones  of 
an  organ  were  transmitted  some  distance  about  the 
same  time.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1877,  Bell  made 
very  successful  demonstrations  at  Salem.  He  sent 
messages  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Boston,  twenty  milee 
away,  and  answers  were  received.  On  the  27th 
of  the  same  month  Gray,  at  Chicago,  received  by 
this  means  the  tones  and  airs  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment which  was  connected  with  the  tel^hone  and 
played  at  Milwaukee,  eighty-five  miles  away.  The 
sounding  apparatus  had  already  become  so  much 

MIflSin,  crossing  Penrose  Ferry  bridge,  and  by  way  of  Penroae  Avenue 
and  Paasyunk  Avenue  to  MilBln  Street  and  to  Second,  up  the  latter  to 
Oallowhill,  and  down  Cbllowhill  to  the  Delaware  Blver,  and  along  Del- 
aware Avenue  to  Pier  19.  A  general  ordinance  to  regulate  the  Intro- 
duction and  use  of  underground  conduits,  electrical  cables,  and  wires 
for  electrical  conductors  in  the  streets  of  the  olty  of  Philadelphia,  was 
passed  June  21, 1882.  It  was  intended  to  encourage  the  laying  of  wim 
undeiyround,  but  did  not  make  that  ooune  an  afaaoliita  neoaarflj. 
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improved  that  the  music  was  heaid  through  the  large 
hall  in  which  the  demonstrationa  were  made.  About 
the  same  time  ProfiBaaor  A.  G.  Dolbear,  of  Tufta  Col- 
lie, Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Menlo 
Park,  N.  J.,  were  making  experiments  of  the  same 
kind.  In  1878,  Appleton's  '^  Annual  Cyclopaedia," 
speaking  of  the  inventions  in  1877,  said,  "  The  tele- 
phone has  been  regarded  as  a  toy,  or  a  curiosity  to 
play  with;  but^  while  it  is  undoubtedly  extremely 
interesting  as  a  novelty,  it  is  very  much  more  than 
this ;  it  is  scientifically  and  practically  a  great  suc- 
cess. There  are,  undoubtedly,  difficulties  in  its  use, 
but,  considering  that  it  is  a  contrivance  but  of  yester- 
day, the  wonder  is  that  it  is  so  perfect.  The  telegraph 
was  much  longer  regarded  as  an  impracticable  inven- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  say  bow  soon  the  tele- 
phone may  not  take  rank  among  the  necessities  of 
common  life." 

This  prophecy  was  substantially  fulfilled  in  the  same 
year.  The  **  Cyclopaedia"  also  said,  "  The  impression 
produced  by  listening  to  a  communication  through  this 
instrument  has  been  aptly  described  as  follows :  '  The 
voice,  whether  in  speaking  or  singing,  has  a  weird, 
curious  sound  in  the  telephone.  It  is  in  a  measure 
ventriloqual  in  character,  and,  with  the  telephone 
held  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ear,  it  has  the  effect  as 
if  some  one  were  singing  far  off  in  the  building,  or 
the  sound  were  coming  up  from  a  vaulted  cellar  or 
through  a  massive  stone  wall.'  The  singing  or  speak- 
ing is  beard  microscopically,  as  it  were,  or  rather 
microphonically,  but  wonderfully  distinct  and  clear 
in  character.  The  longest  distance  at  which  conver- 
sation has  been  carried  on  so  far  through  the  telephone 
is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  With  a  sub- 
marine cable  conversation  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween England  and  France  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Conversation  has  also  been  held  through  the 
bodies  of  sixteen  persons  standing  hand  in  hand." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  the  first  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpose  of  telephone  com- 
munication was  established  in  Philadelphia  as  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  It  located  its  central 
office  at  No.  400  Chestnut  Street,  in  the  old  Philadel- 
phia Bank  building,  for  the  purposes  of  an  exchange. 
The  wires  used  by  the  subscribers  led  from  this  place, 
and  subsequently  from  the  Wood  building  erected  on 
the  same  site.  Communication  can  be  had  with  the 
office  at  any  time,  and  every  subscriber  upon  request 
is  put  in  communication  with  any  other  subscriber 
which  he  may  require  by  connecting  the  wires.  By 
this  means  persons  at  each  end  of  the  terminus  have 
direct  speaking  communication  with  each  other. 

The  telephone  companies  in  1884  are  as  follows: 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Philadelphia,  No.  400 
Chestnut  Street. 

Baxter  Overland  Telephone  Company,  1001  Chest- 
nut Street. 

Clay  Commercial  Telephone  Company,  1017  Chest- 
nut Street. 
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Delaware  and  Atlantic  Telephone  Company,  400 
Chestnut  Street. 

Eleotrio  Lights. — The  first  attempt  at  electric 
lighting  was  made  in  December,  1879,  at  the  store 
and  warerooms  of  John  Wanamaker,  at  Thirteenth 
and  Market  Streets.  The  dynamic  power  was  fur^ 
nished  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  in  the  establish- 
ment About  the  same  time  the  keeper  of  a  lager- 
beer  saloon  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Lo- 
cust Streets  put  out  an  electric  light  and  lighted  his 
bar-room  by  electric  lamps.  The  Continental  Hotel 
followed  shortly  after  with  electric  lights  in  the  first 
story,  and  a  large  light  displayed  from  the  top  of  the 
building  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  Girard 
House  put  out  an  electric  light  at  Chestnut  and  Ninth 
Streets  shortly  afterward.  Castor's  tailor-store,  at 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated inside  and  out  with  electric  lights,  and  Wil- 
son's silversmith  establishment,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
near  Fifteenth,  made  a  grand  show  with  a  Jablakoff 
candle.  A  large  laboratory  for  furnishing  dynamic 
electricity  was  built  on  Lee  Street,  west  of  Nineteenth, 
in  1881,  and  the  company  succeeded  in  obtaining  au- 
thority from  Councils  for  the  erection  of  poles,  lamps, 
and  wires,  in  1881,  upon  an  undertaking  to  light 
Chestnut  Street,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
free  of  cost  for  one  year.  There  were  forty -seven 
electric  lights,  and  they  were  first  put  into  operation 
Dec.  3, 1881.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1882,  the  office  of 
the  Public  Ledger f  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  was 
illuminated  in  all  the  stories  by  the  Edison  incandes- 
cent electric  lights.  Some  time  afterward  the  office 
of  the  Record,  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  was  lighted  by  the  Edison  system,  and  the 
electric  lights  were  adopted  in  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office.  City  Councils,  by  ordinance  of  June  21,  1882, 
granted  to  the  Maxim  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany authority  to  supply  electric  lights,  etc.,  between 
Bainbridge  Street  and  Vine  Street,  and  from  the  Del- 
aware to  the  Schuylkill  Rivers;  also  between  Vine 
and  Green  Streets  from  the  Delaware  to  Twentieth 
Street,  and  on  all  the  streets  running  north  and  south 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  from  Washing- 
ton Avenue  to  Columbia  Avenue.  On  the  same  day 
a  general  ordinance  was  passed  regulating  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  underground  conduits  for  electrical 
cables  and  wires.  It  was  of  a  general  character, 
specifying  the  manner  of  laying  down  the  cables  and 
wires,  with  other  regulations.  Electric  lights  were 
placed  in  the  new  public  buildings,  at  Broad  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  in  1882,  and  the  new  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Depot  opposite  was  lighted  by  electricity  from 
the  date  of  its  opening.  In  a  short  time  this  method  of 
lighting  was  employed  by  storekeepers  and  others  on 
Chestnut,  Market,  Arch,  Race,  and  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Streets,  and  has  been  extending  since.  Delaware 
Avenue  was  lighted  by  electricity  in  the  early  part 
of  1883.  There  are  several  companies  engaged  in 
that  business,  using  the  systems  and  lamps  of  Brush, 
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Maxim,  Jablakoff,  and  Thompson  &  Houston.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1883  the  gas  lamp-posts  on  Chest- 
nut Street,  between  Ninth  and  Eleventh,  were,  by 
permission  of  Councils,  used  for  electric  lighting,  car- 
ried underground  by  the  Thompson  &  Houston 
method,  the  electricity  and  power  being  furnished 
from  the  Record  building. 


CHAPTER   LIIL 

PERRIES,  BRIDGES,  PUBLIC  LANDINGS,  AND 

WHARVES. 

Ferries  on  the  Delaware.— The  earliest  road  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware at  the  Falls,  and  below  where  the  town  of 
Trenton  was  subsequently  located ;  but  the  increas- 
ing necessities  of  the  settlement  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  founding  of  Burlington  soon  called  for 
united  action  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  to  provide  another  point  of  crossing  lower 
down  the  river.  Governor  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New 
Jersey,  took  the  initial  step  by  writing  to  Governor 
Markham  in  October,  1696,— 

**  That  it  WM  foimerlie  witb  great  difflcnltle  that  the  pMt  could  goe 
to  Philadelphia  by  Land,  to  the  great  InooDTenience  of  oorrenpondantB 
and  trade,  and  jrt  for  remedie  whereof  and  accommodation  of  Travellers 
a  ferry  hath  been  erected  oii  Jereie  aide  att  a  great  chairge,  but  that  the 
way  waa  not  yet  returned  from  the  Landing  on  thn  pen neylrania  side 
to  King's  road  wch  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  easily  cleared ;  and 
therefore  Requesting  the  Got  and  Council  to  approve  the  said  road  and 
give  the  necessarie  orders  for  clearing  It.** 

Governor  Markham  complied  with  this  request  by 
issuing  a  warrant  to  Surveyor  Thomas  Fairman  "  to 
lay  outt  the  kings  road  from  dunck  Williams  Land- 
ing (the  nearest  &  most  convenient  yt  may  be  had  & 
Least  predujicial  to  the  Lands  and  improvements  of 
the  neighborhood)  Into  the  King's  great  road  that 
leads  to  pbila,  and  that  a  Return  in  words  of  Courses 
etc  protracted  figure  thereof  be  made  into  the  Secries 
office  in  order  to  be  filed  and  recorded  there  as  a 
finall  Confirmacion  thereof,  and  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Bucks  be  ordered  to  expidite 
the  clearing  of  the  road."  Situated  a  little  north  of 
the  upper  boundary  of  Philadelphia  County,  ^this 
crossing  was  for  many  years  known  as  Dunck's  Ferry, 
and,  as  it  connected  with  a  road  leading  directly  into 
the  city,  it  afforded  the  readiest  and  most  convenient 
passage  of  the  Delaware  for  travel  and  transportation. 
In  the  Revolutionary  epoch  it  became  known  as  the 
Bake- House,  on  account  of  being  the  location  of  a 
bakery  that  supplied  bread  to  the  army.  In  1700 
"  an  act  about  erecting  and  regulating  the  prices  of 
ferries''  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no 
ferryman  be  permitted  to  ply  the  river  Delaware  "  in 
this  government"  without  first  giving  bond  that  *'  they 
shall  not  carry  out  of  or  into  this  Province  any 
strangers  that  may  be  suspected  of  piracy  or  being 


criminals  or  runaways."  This  statute  was  in  force 
until  1712,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  XII. 
George  I.  for  ''establishing  and  regulating  ferries 
over  the  Delaware  River  and  Neshaminy  Creek."  In 
1716  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  established  the 
rates  of  ferriage  between  Philadelphia  and  Burling- 
ton, as  follows :  Hire  of  a  boat  in  winter  (from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Lady  Day)  for  a  single  passenger,  5«.  Qd. ; 
single  passenger  in  company,  1«. ;  in  the  summer,  4*. 
6c{. ;  single  passenger  in  summer,  d<i.  New  Jersey 
also  required  the  boatmen  to  take  out  a  license. 

A  ferry  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Jersey  shore 
immediately  opposite  was  authorized  in  June,  1695, 
by  the  court  of  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  by  this  de- 
cree :  "  The  Grand  Jury  consenteth  and  presenteth 
the  property  of  Daniel  Cooper  for  keeping  a  ferry 
over  the  River  to  Philadelphia  at  the  prices  following, 
that  is  to  say :  for  a  man  and  horse  one  shilling  and 
sixpence ;  for  a  single  horse  or  cow,  one  shilling  and 
threepence ;  for  a  single  man  ten  pence,  and  when  ten 
or  more  six  pence  per  head,  and  six  pence  per  head 
for  sheep,  calfs  or  hoggs.  To  which  ye  bench  as- 
sents."* 

Feb.  22, 1718,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Assembly  for  "  erecting  a  ferry  at  or  near  the  land 
of  Daniel  Cooper,  deceased,"  and  also  "  to  Glouces- 
ter in  the  Western  division  N.  J."  When,  on  the 
following  31st  of  May,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  pro- 
vision to  continue  the  ferries  at  Bristol  to  Burlington, 
and  at  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  it  precipitated  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  both 
parties  claiming  the  original  prerogative  of  estab- 
lishing ferries.  Four  members  of  the  Council — Rich- 
ard Hill,  Isaac  Norris,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  and 
James  Logan — withdrew  from  the  Council,  on  the 
plea  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed  them 
for  consideration  of  the  bill ;  but  the  Gtovemor  was 
not  disposed  to  continue  the  opposition,  and  it  was 
approved  by  himself  and  the  three  remaining  coun- 
cilors,— Samuel  Preston,  Anthony  Palmer,  and  Rob- 
ert Assheton.  On  Aug.  18,  1727,  another  act  was 
passed  *'  for  establinhing  a  ferry  from  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  the  Landing  at  or  near  the  house  of  Wm. 
Cooper,  and  another  from  or  near  the  city  bounds  to 
Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey."  The  eastern  terminus 
of  Cooper's  Ferry  was  at  what  is  now  Federal  Street, 
Camden.  By  this  act  a  jurisdiction  was  conferred 
upon  the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  which  it 


1  Deolel  Oooper  Is  supposed  to  have  been  %  son  of  WflUun  Gooper,  a 
worthy  and  emioeDt  member  of  the  Society  of  Frieods,  who  emigrated 
from  Cole's  Bill,  In  the  parish  of  Amersham,  Hereford  County, England, 
and  built  a  mansion  on  a  high  hank  abore  Cooper's  Point,  called  by  him 
Pyne  Point,  from  a  dense  pine  forest  which  grew  there.  Oooper  took 
up  the  land  between  Pyne  Point  and  Oooper  Street,  Gamdan.  On  Sept. 
30,  1081,  William  Boyden  bonght  the  land  on  the  Delaware  from 
Cooper's  south  line  to  the  line  of  John  Kaighn,  from  whom  Kalghn*s 
Point  was  named.  In  the  succeeding  year  Cooper  bought  out  Boyden*s 
right,  with  a  guamntee  deed  ttom  Talacca  and  other  Indiana,  and  so  ac- 
quired ownerahip  of  the  rlrer  fh>nt  from  Cooper*s  Point  to  Kalghn*s 
Point  Daniel  Cooper's  son  Joshua  and  grandson  William  were  long 
connected  with  the  Delaware  ferriea. 
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exercised  by  appointing  Sylvanus  Smout  ferryman, 
with  a  lease  for  one  year  from  September,  1727. 
Smout  ran  his  boats  across  from  the  foot  of  High 
[Market]  Street ;  and  when,  in  1736,  the  act  of  1727 
had  expired,  the  Assembly  proposed  to  vest  the  ferry 
right  at  that  point  in  the  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Gk>vernor  contended  that  he  alone  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  create  sach  a  franchise,  and  he 
did  convey  it  to  the  city  by  a  patent  bearing  date  of 
Febr4, 1735,  addressed  by  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn, 
and  Richard  Penn  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty.  It 
recites  that  the  g^nt  covered  ''  the  full  and  exclusive 
privilege  of  keeping  and  maintaining  said  ferry  on 
this  side  of  the  Delaware,"  and  that  it  should — 

**  extend  northward  to  the  month  of  Oohockelnk  Greek,  wherein  the 
mills  lome  yean  linoe  bnllt  bjr  Tbomai  Masters  deo*d  now  stands,  and 
•0  fiir  southward  from  the  month  of  said  Oohockslnk  Creek  along  sd 
riTer  side  to  the  dwelling  hoose  or  lots  of  ground  now  In  tenure  of  Wm. 
Hayes,  a  little  below  the  south  bound  of  the  city,  A  for  the  better  sup* 
port  ft  continuance  of  the  sd  ferry,  and  that  the  same  may  be  duly 
kept  ft  attended  with  sufflcient  flats  boats  ft  able  men  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  with  right  to  establish  ft  take  tolls  etc.  Bent  one  Bearer  Skin 
per  annum  as  of  our  manor  of  Bprlngettsbury." 

The  landing  on  the  Philadelphia  side  was  probably 
that  long  known  as  the  **  Old  Ferry/'  just  below  Arch 
Street,  and  William  Rawle  was  chosen  ferryman  and 
given  a  lease  for  seven  years,  at  the  rental  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  He  died  before  Feb.  24, 1748,  as 
on  that  date  William  Cooper,  one  of  his  executors, 
applied  for  a  new  lease  in  his  own  name,  to  run  un- 
til Francis  Rawle,  son  of  the  former  ferryman,  should 
reach  his  majority  and  be  able  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness for  himself.  In  1755  the  lease  was  renewed  to 
the  younger  Rawle  on  the  same  terms  as  had  been 
paid  by  his  father,  and  as  he  was  also  dead  by  the 
time  of  its  expiration  in  1762  or  1763,  it  was  awarded 
to  his  widow,  Rebecca  Rawle,  and  his  executors  paid 
the  rental  up  to  March,  1769.  After  the  death  of 
Daniel  Cooper  the  ferry  on  the  Jersey  side  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  kept  by  his  son,  Joshua  Cooper, 
and  then  by  William  Cooper.  It  got  the  name,  at  an 
early  period,  of  "Lower  Billy's,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  "  Upper  Billy's,"  at  Cooper's  Point.  The  Fede- 
ral Street  ferry -house  had  on  its  front  wall  a  tablet 
lettered  "  D  M  C,  1764,"  which  were  doubtless  the 
initials  of  Daniel  Cooper  and  his  wife.  From  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Camden  up  to  about  1810  three 
classes  of  ferry-boats  were  in  use.  The  smallest  were 
the  wherries,  which  would  carry  twelve  or  fiAeen  per- 
sons ;  and  next  larger  were  the  "  horse-boats,"  for  the 
transportation  of  horses,  carriages,  cattle,  etc.  The 
principal  craft  were  the  "team-boats,"  which  were 
propelled  by  horse- power.^ 


1  Dr.  L.  F.  risler,  in  bis  "  History  of  Oamdsn,**  glTsa  tbs  following: 
'*  TMun-boats  propelled  by  horses  wslklng  In  a  circle,  and  gWing  motion 
to  the  wheels.  Ridgway,  built  by  Beqjamin  Beeves,  ran  fh>m  the  foot 
oTOooper  Street;  Washington  fh>m  Market  Street,  Oamden,  to  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia;  Phoeniz,  Constitution,  Mceee  Lancaster,  Inde- 
pendence. The  team-boats  employed  sometimes  as  high  as  nine  and 
ten  horses.  They  were  arranged  In  a  circle  on  a  tread-wheel  connected 
with  the  main  shaft    By  stepping  on  the  wheel  the  shaft  would  turn, 


Even  in  the  primitive  days  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  travel  across  the  Delaware.  The  long, 
roomy,  clinker-built  wherries,  with  iron-shod  stems, 
were  admirable  boats  of  their  class.  If  the  ice  was 
broken  up  in  the  winter  they  would  be  rowed  through 
the  channels,  and  when  the  river  was  hard  frozen 
they  were  dragged  across  the  ice  by  hand.  Ladies 
and  children  were  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boats, 
but  it  was  expected  that  the  men  passengers  would 
turn  out  to  man  the  ropes.  Neither  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer was  there  any  particular  time  assigned  for  the 
departure  of  the  boats,  which  would,  as  a  rule,  only 
make  their  trips  when  they  had  obtained  full  comple- 
ments of  passengers. 

The  year  was  divided  by  the  ferrymen  into  summer 
and  winter  seasons,  one  extending  from  March  to  De- 
cember, and  the  other  from  December  to  March.  In 
the  summer  they  charged  for  each  passenger  twelve 
and  a  half  cents ;  for  wagon  and  horses,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents ;  for  man  and  horse,  fifty  cents ;  and  for 
cattle  per  head,  fifty  cents.  These  rates  were  doubled 
in  the  winter,  but  it  generally  depended  on  the  oldest 
ferry-master  to  decide  just  when  the  condition  of  the 
weather  warranted  the  advance.  So  long  as  the  horse- 
boats  were  kept  at  anchor  in  the  river  only  the  single 
tolls  were  to  be  collected,  and  when  they  were  brought 
in  to  the  wharves  that  was  understood  to  be  the  signal 
for  enforcing  the  double  tariff.  There  were  several 
ferry-houses  at  Market  Street  and  below  it,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  connection  between  them  and 
those  on  the  Camden  side.  The  ferry  on  the  north 
side  of  Market  Street  was  kept  by  William  Phares  in 
1800,  and  by  Asa  Curtis,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  in  1801. 
Capt.  William  Poole  followed  Curtis  and  remained 
until  about  1815,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
Beeves,  who  died  some  four  years  afterward.  The 
tatter's  widow  kept  up  the  business,  but  about  1828 
relinquished  the  ferry  tavern  to  her  son,  Benjamin 
Beeves.  As  it  was  then  customary  for  the  ferry- 
master  to  keep  an  inn  at  the  landing,  the  names  of 
the  ferry  and  the  public-house  became  identified,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Market 
Street  Ferry  was  known  at  various  intervals  as  Phares' 
Ferry,  Curtis'  Ferry,  Poole's  Ferry,  and  Beeve's  Ferry. 

Not  later  than  1810  steam  ferry-boats  came  into  use, 
the  .first  being  the  "  Camden,"  commanded  by  Capt 
Ziba  Kellum.  It  was  the  first  steam  ferry-boat  built 
in  Philadelphia,  and  plied  between  the  lower  side  of 
Market  Street  and  Cooper  Street,  Camden.  In  1813 
"  the  accommodating  steamboat  '  Twins ' "  ran  from 
Poole's  Ferry  to  James  Springer's  Ferry,  at  Camden, 
which  was  that  previously  known  as  Cooper's  Ferry. 
Benjamin  Beeves  built  the  "  Twins,"  and  it  was  so 
named  from  being  two  hulls  decked  over.  The 
"  Franklin"  was  another  of  his  constructions,  as  was 
also  the  "  Benjamin  Bush,"  a  double-hull  craft  with 

and  thereby  propel  the  boat.  Krery  day  at  noon  there  was  an  inter- 
mission of  one  hour,  from  twel?e  until  one  o'clock,  which  was  devoted 
to  feeding  the  hones.** 
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the  wheel  in  the  centre, — a  type  upon  which  numerous 
boats  were  afterward  patterned.  In  1828  the  ferry 
steamers  made  up  quite  a  fleet,  among  them  being  the 
"William  Wray"  and  the  "Philadelphia."  The 
"  Lehigh/'  commanded  by  Oapt.  Joseph  Taylor,  was 
the  first  vessel  on  the  Delaware  to  employ  coal  for 
making  steam.  The  "Vigilant"  was  built  for  the 
Cooper  Street  Ferry,  but  was  burned  after  a  few 
weeks  of  service.  The  "  Delaware/'  which  exploded 
its  boiler  on  Oct.  81, 1887,  was  considered  a  curiosity, 
on  account  of  having  a  vertical  cylinder  and  a  walk- 
ing-beam. 

In  addition  to  the  ferry  that  started  from  between 
Arch  and  Market  Streets,  there  was  one  south  of 
Market  Street,  which  was  kept,  in  1785,  by  Richard 
Thorn,  and  after  him  by  William  Phares,  John  Negus, 
Joseph  Bispham,  Asa  Gtbbe,  and  John  Nicholson. 
On  Mellish's  map,  dated  in  1816,  three  ferries  to 
Camden  are  marked  at  Market  Street.  In  1819  the 
rates  for  passengers  were  reduced  to  six  cents  in  the 
summer,  and  double  that  sum  in  the  winter. 

Dubious  questions  and  some  litigation  were  con- 
nected with  the  Kaighn's  Point  Ferry,  which  be- 
tween 1809  and  1815  came  into  the  possession  of 
Christopher  Madara  through  his  lease  of  the  property 
of  Joseph  Kaighn,  below  Camden.  When  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Company  was 
incorporated,  in  1815,  it  proposed  to  put  on  a  line  of 
boats  from  Kaighn's  Point  to  Philadelphia;  and  as 
Robert  Fulton,  Robert  Livingston,  and  John  Stevens 
then  claimed  the  sole  right  of  running  steamboats  in 
the  United  States,  it  bought  from  them  the  exclusive 
privilege  for  the  Delaware  River  within  five  miles 
north  or  south  of  Kaighn'a  Point,  and  thus  the  other 
companies  were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  use  of 
the  old  "  team -boats"  until  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
threw the  claim  of  Fulton  and  his  associates.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Company  had  leased  the  ferry  privileges  at  Kaighn's 
Point  for  nioety-nine  years,  and  begun  to  run  the 
"  Union/'  the  finest  steamer  on  the  river.  Landings 
were  made  on  the  Philadelphia  side  at  South  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  the  enterprise  might  have 
proved  remunerative  but  for  the  expense  of  building 
wharves  and  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
income  not  being  sufficient  to  meet  these  drains,  the 
"  Union"  was  taken  off;  and  to  hold  the  lease,  which 
contained  a  clause  that  it  should  be  forfeited  if  the 
ferry  was  not  maintained,  a  small  boat,  the  "Norris- 
town,"  was  substituted.  Not  long  afterward  the  line 
was  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  "Norristown"  by  fire;  and  then  the  widow  of 
Clement  Reeves,  who  had  bought  Kaighn's  Point  and 
opened  a  hotel,  brought  suit  against  the  company 
under  the  forfeiture  clause  of  its  lease,  and  won  her 
case.  She  managed  the  ferry  only  a  short  time,  and 
sold  out  to  Ebenezer  Toole,  and  at  his  death  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Camden  Ferry  Company.  He  and 
Mrs.  Reeves  had  done  well  in  their  administrations. 


having  furnished  four  new  steamers  for  the  river 
transit. 

Permission  to  establish  a  new  ferry  at  Arch  Street 
was  granted  by  Common  Council,  on  May  27,  1760, 
to  Samuel  Austin,  he  to  pay  thirty  pounds  annually  to 
the  city,  and  the  lease  to  continue  for  three  years. 
It  was  operated  in  connection  with  the  house  at 
Cooper's  Point,  and  north  of  the  old  ferry  landing  on 
the  Jersey  side.  Sarah  Austin  was  credited  with  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  rent  in  1770,  being  then 
a  year  in  arrears.  Thomas  Austin  was,  in  1776,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  but  proved 
so  unfaithful  to  the  x>opular  cause  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  and  sign  an* abject  apology  for  his 
conduct.  William  Austin,  yeoman,  "  late  keeper  of 
the  New  Jersey  ferry,"  was  proclaimed  as  a  traitor 
May  21, 1778.  This  ferry  was  frequently  called  the 
New  Ferry,  and  after  a  time  the  Upper  Ferry  and 
Cooper's  Point  Ferry,  being  the  point  of  departure 
for  "  Upper  Billy's."  William  Cooper  was  popularly 
known  as  "  Uncle  Billy,"  and  his  wife  as  *'  Aunt 
Becky,"  so  that  when  the  owners  of  the  ferry  chris- 
tened their  first  steamer  the  "  Rebecca"  in  her  honor, 
the  boat  also  got  the  nickname  of  "  Aunt  Becky."  It 
had  a  wooden  boiler  clamped  like  a  cask,  but  with 
iron  flues,  and  was  the  first  stern -wheeler  pn  Dela- 
ware waters,  from  which  feature  it  derived  its  second 
nickname, — "  The  Wheelbarrow."  There  had  been 
several  attempts  to  establish  ferries  to  Cooper's  Point 
besides  those  from  Arch  Street,  and  in  1819  a  boat 
made  the  trip  across  from  Qreen  Street  wharf.  A 
ferry  from  Laurel  Street  to  Cooper's  Point  was  in 
operation  for  some  years,  and  was  known  about  1840 
as  Burnap's  Ferry. 

In  December,  1786,  the  Lower  Ferry  to  Daniel 
Cooper's,  which  started  on  this  side  from  Robert 
Wain's  wharf,  second  below  the  Drawbridge,  was 
begun  by  Joseph  Wright.  It  touched  at  Windmill 
Island,  where  he  erected  a  half  way  house,  and  an- 
nounced that  passengers  '^  would  always  meet  with 
hearty  welcome  and  a  hospitable  fire  in  the  cold 
season  to  warm  and  refresh  themselves  while  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  evading  those  large  fields  of  ice 
which  generally  float  up  and  down  with  the  tide  and 
obstruct  the  passage  during  winter."  This  ferry  was 
the  inciting  cause  of  the  efforts  made  for  some  years 
after  1800  to  build  a  bridge  between  Camden  and  the 
island,  from  which  access  by  a  short  ferry  to  Phila- 
delphia would  be  easy.  There  were  many  efforts  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  bridge  company  was  chartered.^ 
But  when  the  sanguine  projectors  were  ready  to  put 
their  stock  upon  the  markets  they  found  that  there 
was  no  overwhelming  anxiety  to  invest  in  such  an 
improvement,  and  it  was  abandoned. 


1  The  leading  ipirit  in  this  enterprlM  on  the  Jeney  ilde  was  Sdwmrd 
Sharp,  ofCamden.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  expected  travel,  he 
laid  oat  Bridge  ATenne,  opposite  Windmill  Island.  It  was  broader 
than  usual  «itb  the  Gamden  streets,  and  was  utilised  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gamden  and  Ambojr  Bailroad  for  the  use  of  its  tncka. 
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The  establishment  of  a  ferry  at  Gloucester  Point, 
N.  J.,  was  sanctioned  by  the  County  Conrt  of  Glouces- 
ter, Jan.  1,  1688,  by  the  following  minute,  which 
Muckle  has  preserved  in  his  **  Reminiscences  of  Old 
Gloucester:" 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  yo  booch  yt  a  feny  if  Tory  Doodfall  and  much 
wftDtod  fVom  Jorwy  to  Phlladelplila,  and  yt  Wm.  Boydonli  booM  to 
looked  upon  m  a  place  coDTonlent  for,  and  the  laid  William  Boydon  a 
pereon  itiitable  for  that  employment ;  and  therefore  It  Is  ordained  from 
ye  Bench  that  a  ferry  may  be  fixed,  te^  to  whteh  ye  Bench  aiienta, 
and  ntbn  to  ye  Onnd  Jury  to  mothodlie  ye  nme  and  fix  the  ratee 
thereof.** 

Before  the  middle  of  1695  the  Boydon  Ferry  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  abandoned.  On  the  Ist  of  June 
of  that  year  the  following  entry  was  made : 

"The  Grand  Jury  coneenteth  to  and  preeenteth  ye  propoaale  of  John 
Beading  Ibr  keeping  a  ferry  orer  Glooeeter  BlTer,  and  ftt>m  Olooeeter  to 
Wickaoo  at  ye  pricea  followlog,— that  !■  to  lay,  for  a  dngle  man  and 
hone  two  shUlioge  and  sixpence,  and  four  afailllnge  per  head  for  more 
than  one  horM  or  cow,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  a  single  man, 
and  one  ihllling  per  head  when  more  than  one  ftrom  Glonceeter  to  Wic- 
kaoo^ .  «  .  to  all  which  ye  Bench  assents.** 

This  crossing  must  have  been  inclnded  in  the  fer- 
ries legislated  for  as  to  rates  by  the  Pennsylvania  act 
of  1700,  and  re-established  by  the  act  of  Feb.  22, 1718, 
to  Gloucester  and  the  western  diyision  of  New  Jersey. 
Greenwich  Point,  the  landing  on  the  Pennsylvania 
shore,  was,  before  Penn's  settlement,  near  the  most 
populous  section  of  the  territories  on  the  Delaware. 
The  Swedes  were  numerous  at  Kingsessing  and  Wi- 
caco,  and  a  ferry  to  the  Jersey  shore  must  have  been 
an  early  necessity.  In  the  first  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Widow  Marshall  kept  the  Greenwich  Point 
ferry- house,  and  was  succeeded  by  G.  De  Vries. 
Caldwell  &  Brown  were  there  in  1828,  and  in  1825 
Mrs.  Sprogell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  became  the 
proprietress. 

The  Kensington  and  Richmond  Ferry,  the  route  of 
which  extended  from  Port  Richmond  directly  across 
the  Delaware  to  the  Jersey  shore  north  of  Petty's 
Island,  is  indicated  on  the  map  of  1811. 

In  anticipation  of  'the  completion  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad,  the  Camden  and  Philadelphia 
Steamboat  Ferry  Company  was  chartered  in  March, 
1836,  and  in  the  following  year  it  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  cut  the 
canal  through  Windmill  Island.  This  company  first 
ran  its  boats  from  the  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  but 
soon  built  its  house  at  the  south  side  of  Walnut 
Street.  The  hotel  was  leased  to  J.  B.  Bloodgood, 
and  the  location  became  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
trade  and  transportation.  Rates  of  ferriage  were  re- 
duced one-half  by  this  company,  which  eventually 
removed  its  offices  and  docks  to  Market  Street.  Two 
of  the  boats  with  which  it  began  business  were  the 
"State  Righto"  and  the  "John  Fitch." 

Ferries  and  Bridges  on  the  Schnylldll.— It  is 

probable  that  a  ferry  was  established  across  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  High  Street  almost  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  founded,  as  the  first  Assembly  passed  on  Dec. 
7, 1682,  the  following  enactment : 


**  That  there  thall  he  ferry  boats  for  men  and  homes,  hnilt  within  Oat 
year,  ensuing  the  first  Seeelon  of  this  Geneml  Aseembley,  over  the 
Creeks;  commonly  called  Neebaminee,  Scnilkill,  and  Christeen,  at  the 
charges  of  the  Gonnties  they  belong  to,  to  be  equally  leafied  upon  the 
Inhabitants  thereof,  according  to  the  proportion  of  Land  they  hold,  by 
the  several  Courts  of  Justice  of  their  respecllTe  Countya.  And  the  priot 
shall  be  two  pence  a  head  fur  carrying  orer  every  person,  snd  with  an 
horse,  four  pence  and  for  every  led  horse  or  other  beast  three-pence; 
The  Income  of  which  shall  be  equally  divyded  into  the  publiek  stock 
of  the  several  counties,  which  rate  shall  hold  for  7  years,  fh>ni  the  date 
hereof. 

"Provided  always  that  if  any  private  persons,  will  Undertake  to  pro- 
vide the  said  places  with  boats  at  his  own  charge,  he  shall  have  the  profit 
as  afore  said ;  And  if  any  person  that  lives  convenient  for  a  ferry,  shall 
refuse  to  keep  the  ferry,  it  shall  be  lawfhl,  for  another  penon  that  will, 
to  build  a  house  and  have  twelve  acres  of  land,  in  such  convenient  plaoe, 
paying  yearly  for  it,  so  much  as  the  county  court  shall  adjudge  reason- 
able, to  the  Owner  of  said  land.** 

Philip  England  was  keeper  of  this  Schuylkill  ferry 
in  April,  1685,  and  elicited  from  Christopher  Pennock 
and  others  a  complaint  to  the  Provincial  Ck)unci]  that 
he  did  not  provide  the  requisite  facilities,  whereupon 
the  Council  warned  him  ''to  Expedit  a  sufficient 
ferry  boat  for  horses  and  cattle  to  pass  to  and  fro 
over  the  Schoolkill  as  also  to  make  the  way  on  both 
sides  Easy  and  passable  both  for  horses  and  man  to 
Loe  water  marke;  otherways  ye  Council  will  take 
care  to  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  will  perform  ye  same." 
England  may  have  made  a  pretence  of  complying 
with  these  instructions,  but  about  fourteen  months 
afterward  there  was  another  complaint  against  "  ye 
abuses  of  ye  Schoolkill  Ferry."  In  the  act  of  May 
10, 1690,  the  Schuylkill  ferriage  rates  were  fixed  at 
'*  two  pence  a  head  for  oxen,  bullocks,  cows,  heifers, 
horses  and  mares,  and  a  half  a  penny  a  head  for 
sheepe  and  hoggs,  and  two  pence  for  a  single  pas- 
senger and  a  penny  apiece  for  all  passengers  above 
the  number  one;  but  for  a  man's  horse  loaden  or 
unloaden  three  pence."  In  1693,  England's  mon- 
opoly was  confirmed  to  him  by  Governor  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  of  New  York,  to  whom  he  had  exhibited 
his  license  under  the  haAd  and  seal  of  William 
Penn,  and  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  crown  in 
supersession  of  the  Penn  interest.  The  record  of 
Fletcher's  action  is,  that  "  in  order  to  prevent  hurt- 
ful competition  it  was  said  that  he  would  discharge 
all  others  from  Transporting  anie  persons  over  the 
Skuilkill  near  the  said  ferry  for  monie  or  reward 
until  the  Proprietaries'  pleasure  be  knowen,  which 
was  approved.  And  some  of  the  Councill  on  behalfe 
of  the  Proprietary  did  return  his  Excell.  thanks." 
This  same  year  some  of  the  Swedish  residents  made 
complaint  to  the  Assembly  that  they  lived  three 
miles  distant  from  the  Schuylkill,  that  their  meeting- 
house on  the  other  side  was  three  miles  distant,  and 
that  they  were  *'  restrained  from  passing  the  river  the 
nearest  way  to  their  worship  on  Sundays  and  Holy 
dayes  by  Philip  England,  keeper  of  the  ferry  at 
Schuylkill."  The  trouble  was  that  England  con- 
tended that  no  one  had  a  right  to  cross  the  river  ex- 
cept at  his  ferry,  but  the  Swedes  procured  permission 
to  transport  themselves  to  and  from  their  church, 
**  provided  they  doe  not  abuse  this  libertie  to  other 
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ends  to  the  prcgadice  of  the  ferry."  Enf^land's  lease 
was  renewed  in  1693,  but  he  soon  had  competitors, 
among  whom  was  William  Powel,  who  established 
the  Upper  Ferry.  When,  in  1728,  the  Assembly  vested 
the  ferry  franchises  in  the  city,  the  tolls  were  estab- 
lished as  follows : 

For  each  Mnon 1  penny 

**      **     hone,  loaded  or  unloaded ** 

**    a  coach  or  chariot ~ I  ■billing 

**    a  chalae  of  4  wheels ~ 6  pence 

H  M  M    2  **  4  " 

**  a  cart  or  wagon  with  a  loading I  Bhilllng 

•*       "  •*       without     •*     6  pence 

**  a  sled,  loaded  orunloaded 1  penny 

**  erery  oow  or  other  neat  cattle,  boated  or  swam 3  half-pence 

**  erery  liretbeep 1  half-penny 

I*       M       M    bog  or  swine 1  penny 

On  taking  possession  the  city  gave  Aquila  Rose  a 
lease  for  twenty-one  years,  at  ten  shillings  annually, 
and  he  stipulated  to  build  a  causeway  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  provide  the  needed  boats 
and  buildings  in  good  order.  He  overworked  himself, 
and  died  in  1725,  as  told  in  Samuel  Eeimer's  eulogy 
upon  him. 

Who  directly  succeeded  Rose  is  not  known,  but  in 
1744  it  was  reported  to  Gonunon  Ck)uncil  that  the  lease 
had  been  transferred  to  George  Gray,  and  that  he  had 
sublet  to  James  Coultas.  It  was  confirmed  to  the  lat- 
ter, coupled  with  the  condition  that  he  should  pay  half 
the  expense,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  re- 
moving the  buildings  to  a  point  nearer  the  ferry  road, 
and  erecting  an  additional  structure  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people.  In  1749  the  Assembly  ordered 
the  tolls  to  be  reduced,  although  Coultas  strongly  pro- 
tested that,  on  account  of  his  outlay  on  boats  and 
causeways,  he  had  made  but  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  profit  the  preceding  year,  and  if  the  rates 
were  cut  down  as  proposed  he  would  realize  only  four 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1741  the  road  from  the  ferry 
to  Lancaster  was  ordered  to  be  opened  its  whole 
length.  In  the  county  of  Philadelphia  it  crossed 
Haverford  road,  David  George's  Run,  Blockley  line. 
Ford  road,  Gulf  Mill,  and  passed  Merion  meeting- 
house. 

In  response  to  petitions,  the  Assembly,  in  1751,  ap- 
pointed Israel  Pemberton,  Sr.,  Thomas  Leech,  Peter 
Dicks,  Hugh  Roberts,  Edmund  Wooley,  Jacob  Lewis, 
Caspar  Wistar,  Charles  Norris,  Samuel  Rhodes,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  commissioners  to  examine  the 
Schuylkill,  ascertain  the  best  place  for  bridging  it,  and 
estimate  the  cost.  They  made  return  in  August;  they 
had  *' sounded  the  depths  and  tried  the  bottom  in 
various  places  from  Peters'  Island  near  the  ford  (at 
Ford  road,  now  opposite  Laurel  Hill)  down  to  John 
BartramV  (below  the  Lower  Ferry),  and  were  "of 
opinion  that  the  best  place  was  near  the  end  of  Market 
Street,  where  Capt.  Coultas  now  keeps  his  ferry." 
After  reporting  several  plans  of  bridges,  the  commis- 
sioners asked  further  time  for  consideration  of  the 
subject  This  was  the  earliest  proposition  to  bridge 
the  river,  but  it  came  to  naught,  as  the  subscriptions 
raised  among  the  citizens  were  too  meagre  to  justify 
the  commencement  of  work.   At  the  same  time  Coultas 


was  an  applicant  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease,  which 
was  granted  for  seven  years,  and  an  appropriation  of 
six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  was  made  him  in  con- 
sideration of  the  improvements  he  had  made.  He 
gave  up  the  ferry  in  1755,  in  which  year  eight  pounds 
was  paid  him  for  transporting  HaUcet's  and  Dunbar's 
regiments  across  the  river.  The  lease  had  now  acquired 
such  a  value  that  when  Evan  Evans  took  it,  in  1757, 
he  was  charged  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
per  year,  which  was  increased  to  two  hundred  pounds 
when  Joshua  Byrne  succeeded  him.  Jonathan  Hum- 
phreys was  the  next  lessee,  and  was  followed  in  1771 
by  Joseph  Ogden,  who  renuuned  in  charge  during  the 
Revolution. 

These  Schuylkill  ferries  were  rigged  with  ropes  run- 
ning from  shore  to  shore,  by  means  of  which  the 
boats  were  drawn  across.  Navigators  on  the  river 
frequently  cut  these  ropes,  thus  delaying  ferriage,  and 
in  1766  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  imposing  a  fine 
of  ten  pounds  for  such  an  ofiense ;  but  to  secure  free- 
dom of  navigation  it  also  enacted  that  under  the  same 
penalty  the  ferrymen  must  sink  the  ropes  when  they 
were  not  in  use. 

Robert  Smith,  in  January,  1769,  presented  to  the 
Assembly  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  erecting  a 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  made  an  improvement  in  the  designs  of  wooden 
bjcidges  raised  on  stone  piers  "  by  a  simple  method  of 
suspending  the  platform  below  the  arch  which  sustains 
it,  by  which  means  the  piers  are  better  secured  than 
by  any  other  method  and  applying  the  arch  in  the 
side  to  strengthen  it ;  the  whole  being  well  covered  to 
secure  it  from  the  weather.  By  these  means  a  great 
saving  is  effected  in  the  frame,  and  the  height  of  the 
bridge  is  lessened."  He  exhibited  a  model  of  his  in- 
vention, and  w^hile  the  Assembly  was  quite  willing  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  the  project,  its  cost  presented 
a  serious  objection.  On  Jan.  6,  1769,  the  Assembly 
appointed  Messrs.  Fox,  Livezey,  Pemberton,  Chap- 
man, Ashbridge,  Pearson,  and  George  Ross  a  com- 
mittee— 

"to  inform  the  (Oity)  corpomtion  that  the  Honae  !■  deeiroae to flMall- 
tate  and  proaaote  the  Trade  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  by  making  the 
Middle  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  a  Free  Ferry,  or  otherwise  to  appropriate 
the  neat  proceede  thereof  to  the  amendment  of  the  Boads  as  shall  be 
thought  oonduclTe  to  the  Promotion  of  racb  Trade  and  to  confer  with 
the  said  (Corporation  rsepecting  the  Sale  of  the  said  Ferry  to  the 
public." 

Common  OounciPs  answer  was  the  appointment  of 
Reorder  Benjamin  Chew,  Aldermen  Thomas  Wil- 
ling, Samuel  Shoemaker,  and  Amos  Strettell,  and 
Common  Councilmen  James  Tilghman,  William 
Fisher,  and  Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Assembly  "  on  the  subject  of  their 
proposition  to  purchase  the  Middle  Ferry  on  the 
Schuylkill."  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Council 
committee  having  made  a  report,  it  was  resolved  to 
postpone  action  until  the  Assembly  should  come  to 
some  fixed  resolution,  and  at  this  point  the  proceed- 
ings rested. 
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The  project  for  a  Schuylkill  bridge  wan  revived  in 
1774,  when  another  committee  of  the  Assembly  re- 
ported that  it  could  not  be  better  located  than  at 
the  Middle  Ferry,  but  as  alternative  sites  they  men- 
tioned the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  and  Watson's  Island, 
and  estimated  that  at  the  Falls  it  would  cost  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the  Island  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Assembly,  and  the  first  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia  was  constructed  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity.  In  December,  1776,  Gen.  Israel  Put- 
nam was  sent  by  Washington  to  command  the  de- 
fenses of  Philadelphia  against  the  advancing  British 
army,  and  part  of  his  instructions  were  to  secure 
means  for  the  speedy  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  for 
citizens  and  troops.  On  this  point  Putnam  consulted 
Gapt.  Richard  Peters,  and  as  do  pontoons  or  boats 
were  available,  it  was  decided  to  construct  at  the 
Middle  Ferry  a  bridge  of  the  floating  stages  used  by 
ship-carpenters.  In  a  few  days  it  was  completed,  and 
although  the  battle  of  Princeton  rendered  it  not  im- 
mediately needful  for  military  purposes  it  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  place,  and  found  to  be  a  great  public  con- 
venience. On  Aug.  24,  1777,  the  Continental  army 
marched  across  it  and  took  the  road  to  Wilmington 
and  the  Brandy  wine,  and  when  the  British  were  ap- 
proaching Philadelphia  shortly  afterward,  Maj.  Cas- 
dorp  removed  it  as  one  of  the  measures  preparatory 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Americans. 
During  the  British  occupation  they  built  another 
floating  bridge  at  Gray's  Ferry,  which  was  finished 
Oct.  20, 1777,  and  two  days  later  was  moved  up  to  the 
Middle  Ferry.  Capt  John  Montressor,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  had  charge  of  the  work,  and  recorded  its 
history  in  his  journal.  The  bridge  was  destroyed  by 
a  storm  on  October  28th,  and  some  of  the  boats  ran 
aground  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  American  militia.  Inside  of  two  weeks 
it  was  rebuilt,  and  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Mifflin  Lord 
Cornwallis  crossed  it  with  two  thousand  men  to  co- 
Gpertite  with  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  in  his  movements. 

When  the  British  fled  from  the  city  they  were  too 
much  hurried  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans found  it  intact  upon  their  re-entry.  They  moved 
it  down  stream  to  Gray's  Ferry,  and  restored  their  old 
bridge  to  its  original  location  at  the  Middle  Ferry, 
where  it  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet  in  the  spring 
of  1780,  just  as  Gen.  Lacey  and  Capt.  Hambright 
were,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  considering  whether  it  should  be 
improved  or  sold.  Col.  John  Mitchell  then  oflered, 
on  behalf  of  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the 
army,  to  replace  it  on  condition  that  the  troops  and 
teams  should  pass  over  free  of  toll ;  but  the  Council 
thought  best  to  rent  the  bridge  to  him  for  £8400  per 
annum.  Seemingly  an  enormous  charge,  it  is  not  so 
great  when  we  remember  that  it  was  calculated  in  Con- 
tinental currency,  which  was  then  so  depreciated  that 
a  single  individual  crossing  the  bridge  had  to  pay  a  toll 


of  28,  &d,f  and  the  rich  merchant  was  taxed  45$.  if  he 
desired  to  go  over  in  his  chariot  and  four  horses. 
Joseph  Ogden,  keeper  of  the  ferry,  was  ordered  to 
consider  himself  a  tenant  of  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, and  all  passengers  not  connected  with  the  army 
were  required  to  pay  the  full  tolls.  The  bridge  was 
replaced,  and  Benjamin  G.  Eyre  brought  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  bill  of  £6432  for  doing  the  work,  stating  that 
Col.  Mitchell  could  not  discharge  the  debt  on  account 
of  not  having  the  money.  This  difficulty  was  ad- 
justed by  the  Council  agreeing  to  advance  the  amount 
if  Mitchell  would  give  Eyre  an  order  for  it.  The 
armies  under  Count  Rochambeau  and  Washington 
passed  over  this  and  the  Gray's  Ferry  bridge  going 
to  Yorktown  in  1781.  It  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
Ogden  were  swept  away  by  ice  and  high  water  on 
March  16,  1784,  and  in  1786  the  controller-general 
made  a  report  upon  the  accounts  of  Thomas  Davis 
and  Thomas  Casdorf  for  constructing  still  another 
bridge  at  that  spot.  Ogden  and  his  family  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  in  the  flood,  and  their  condition 
was  so  pitiable  that  a  donation  of  three  hundred 
dollars  was  made  to  him,  and  the  city  remitted  two 
years'  rent  of  the  ferry. 

None  of  the  bridges  erected  up  to  1786  were  of  a 
permanent  character,  and  the  community  mcas  de- 
manding that  the  Schuylkill  should  be  spanned  by 
one  that  would  resist  the  attacks  of  storm  and  fresh- 
ets. Thomas  Paine  then  came  forward  with  the  first 
plan  of  an  iron  bridge  that  was  ever  proposed.  It 
was  to  be  a  single  arch  twenty  feet  in  height  from  the 
chord  line,  and  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet 
span.  Paine  stated  that  the  design  was  suggested  to 
him  by  a  spider's  web,  a  resemblance  to  which  was 
shown  in  a  section  of  his  model,  and  his  fundamental 
idea  was  that  the  small  segment  of  a  large  circle  was 
scientifically  preferable  to  the  great  segment  of  a 
small  circle.  After  making  the  model  at  his  home,  in 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  he  set  it  up  at  Dr.  Franklin's 
house  in  this  city,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  the 
State-House,  and  eventually  carried  to  Paris  for  ex- 
hibition to  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  Paine's  novel 
device  interested  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  examine  it 
and  grant  a  charter  for  a  permanent  bridge  at  the 
west  end  of  High  [Market]  Street,  and  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  incorporate  any  company  that  would 
agree  to  build  the  bridge  and  reserve  to  itself  the 
tolls  until  they  equaled  the  principal  and  interest  of 
its  obligations.  In  the  next  year  Paine  produced 
another  model,  and  the  Assembly  chartered  a  bridge 
company,  included  in  whose  members  were  John 
Paine,  Samuel  Powel,  and  Robert  Morris,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  $66,666.66.  The  company  made  a 
start  by  inviting  designs  for  a  bridge,  and  constituting 
as  a  committee  to  examine  them  Thomas  Mifflin, 
David  Rittenhouse,  George  Clymer,  Samuel  Powel, 
David  Evans,  Richard  Wells,  Francis  Bailey,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  John  Eaighn,  John  Sellers,  Thomas  Har« 
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rison,  Tench  Coxoj  Thomas  Moore,  John  Ghaloner, 
John  Roes,  and  Stephen  Pascal.  Before  they  conld 
make  any  progress  all  the  bridges  were  destroyed  by 
the  flood  of  1789.  In  December  of  that  year  Coun- 
cils resolved  that  a  permanent  bridge  shonld  be  built, 
but  as  the  city  treasury  was  much  depleted,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  State  for  aid,  suggesting  at  various  occa- 
sions that  the  ferry  tolls,  the  floating  bridge  receipts, 
and  the  auction  dues  be  devoted  to  a  bridge  fund. 

The  undertaking  was  dormant  until  the  Legislature 
passed  the  act  of  March  16, 1798,  constituting  Richard 
Peters,  John  Perot,  (Godfrey  Haga,  Matthew  McCon- 
nell,  and  William  Sheaff  to  organize  the  "  President, 
Directors,  and  Company  for  erecting  a  permanent 
bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Philadelphia."  Five  years  were  allowed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge ;  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  fixed  at  $150,000,  and  when  the  receipts  from 
tolls  should  exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  on  that  amount, 
the  surplus  was  to  go  into  a  redemption  fund  for  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  making  the  bridge  free.  The 
Legislature  also  reserved  power  to  make  it  free  after 
twenty-five  years  on  the  payment  of  its  appraised 
value.  Councils  had  now  ascertained  that  the  rev- 
enues of  the  ferry  and  the  floating  bridge  were  but 
$8500  yearly,  and  they  sold  the  Middle  Ferry  rights  to 
the  bridge  company  for  $40,000. 

Timothy  Palmer's  design  for  a  wooden  structure 
was  accepted,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  eastern 
abutment  was  laid  Oct.  18, 1800.  Reynolds,  the  con- 
structing engineer,  encountered  many  obstacles,  some 
of  which  were  caused  by  the  malice  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bridge;  but  he  conquered  them,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1805,  it  was  thrown  open  to  travel.  There  was  no 
roof,  and  the  wagon-way  was  in  the  centre,  with  foot- 
walks  on  either  side.  On  account  of  the  flatness  of 
the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  build  great  embank- 
ments that  led  up  to  the  entrances,  which  were  sur- 
mounted by  large  flat  arches.  Mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Judge  Richard  Peters,  president  of  the 
company,  the  bridge  was  covered  in  the  year  of  its 
erection.  The  eastern  pediment  was  crowned  by  a 
wooden  statue  of ''  Commerce,"  and  the  western  by  one 
of  "  Agriculture,"  both  carved  by  William  Rush,  and 
the  toll-house  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  causeway, 
near  the  eastern  entrance.  To  render  the  western 
approach  conspicuous,  the  company  set  up  a  marble 
obelisk  bearing  a  sun-dial  and  inscriptions  giving  the 
main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  bridge.^ 

>  This  obelisk  and  sun-diAl,  after  the  bridge  oompeny  had  parted 
with  ita  rights  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  waa  removed  to  the  north* 
eaat  corner  of  Twenty-third  and  Market  Streets,  upon  the  premises  of 
the  gas-works,  where  it  still  oceaples  a  position  near  the  street.  The 
inscriptions  are  as  follows^  according  to  the  original  position  of  the 
monument:  , 

Wmterm  TabltL — "This  bridge  was  erected  at  an  expence  of  near 
1800,000  by  a  oompaoy  Incorporated  the  27th  of  April,  in  Ttrtoe  of  a 
law  passed  the  16th  of  March,  1798.  The  cofTerHUms,  fonndations,  and 
other  sab-aqueons  works  consumed  a  great  proportion  of  the  expend!- 
tore.  It  was  commenced  by  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Eastern  pier. 
After  many  dlfflenltles  had  attended  the  dam,  on  Sept.  the 6th,  1801,  and 


Philadelphians  were  very  proud  of  this  bridge,  so 
much  so  that  when  in  January,  1806,  it  was  in  danger 
of  catching  fire  from  the  burning  of  Howland's 
Tavern,  five  thousand  citizens  made  their  way  to  the 
Schuylkill  on  a  bitterly  cold  night  and  over  the  ice 
and  enow  to  save  it,  but  the  flames  did  not  touch  it 
On  April  22,  1884,  the  Whigs  had  a  celebration  at 
Powelton,  the  seat  of  John  Hare  Powel,  on  the  west 
bank ;  and  the  party  committee  bought  from  the  com- 
panies, for  that  day,  the  privilege  of  free  passage  over 
Market  Street  and  upper  ferry  bridges  to  everybody. 
This  incident  set  the  people  to  thinking  of  the  advan- 
tages of  firee  bridges,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
permanent  bridge  company  persistently  opposed  it, 
the  Legislature  passed  the  act  of  March  16, 1839,  "  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  free  bridges  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  or  near  Philadelphia." 

By  threatening  to  erect  a  free  bridge  at  Mulberry 
[Arch]  Street,  tbe  county  commissioners  brought  the 
owners  of  the  High  Street  bridge  into  negotiations  for 
its  sale  to  them,  but  there  was  still  some  haggling  over 
the  price.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  pay 
only  $80,000  for  it,  and  they  were  further  restricted  by 
the  provision  that  one-third  of  the  sum  should  first  be 
subscribed  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury.  But 
the  company  demanded  $110,000,  and  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  property  until  the  difierence  was  made  up  from 
the  receipts  of  tolls,  provided  that  the  term  was  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  execution  of  the  conveyances. 
Thus  the  city  became  the  owner  of  the  bridge  in  1840, 

completed  for  passage  Jan.  1st,  1806.  The  cover  was  begun  and  finished 
in  the  same  year.** 

Ncrtkem  Tabid.— **  The  Eastern  pier  was  first  erected  in  a  depth  of 
water  of  21  to  24  feet  in  a  coffer-dam.  The  lower  course  of  ma«onry  Is 
bolted  on  the  rock.  The  Western  pier— attended  wilh  greater  difllcal* 
ties,  constant  haiard,  and  unavoidable  expence — waa  commenced  in  tha 
midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  within  a  coffer-dam  of  original  and  ap- 
propriate construction,  in  which  800,000  ft  of  timber  were  employed. 
The  depth  of  water  from  the  rock  is  41  ft.  No  pier  of  regular  masonry 
in  so  great  a  depth  of  water  is  known  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  masonry  of  this  pier  waa  begun  on  Christmas  day,  ISQS, 
and  erected  from  the  rock  to  low  water  mark  in  41  days  and  nights, 
after  7  months  had  been  occupied  in  preparing  the  dam  and  retrieving 
its  misfortnnea.  Theee  piers  are  in  length  71  ft  6  in.,  and  in  tliicknasi 
30  ft  at  the  bottom,  battering  to  the  top,  where  they  are  in  length  00  ft 
10  in.,  and  in  thickness  19  ft.  4  in.  The  height  of  the  Eastern  pier  from 
the  rock  is  40  ft.,  and  that  of  the  Western  pier  is  65  ft.  9  in.  The  first 
contains  36b9  perches,  and  the  latter  6178  perches  of  masonry.  Tin 
Eastern  abntment  is  18  ft  thick,  and  its  wings  are  founded  on  the  rock. 
The  Weetern  abutment  of  equal  thick nees,  and  its  wings  are  built  on  a 
platform  supported  by  piles.    Splay  of  the  wings  6  '  ft** 

Bomtftem  IbUsl.—" Dimensions  of  the  bridge:  Length, S6S  ft.;  abn^ 
ments  and  wings,  760  ft  Total,  1300  ft  Span  of  smaller  arches  each 
160  ft. ;  of  middle  arch  194  ft  10  in.  Width  of  the  bridge  48  ft.  CnrT»- 
ture  of  the  middle  arch  12  ft;  of  the  smaller  arches  10  ft.  Tbe  curres 
are  catenarian.  Rise  of  the  carriageway  8  ft.  Height  over  the  platform 
to  the  crosstist  13  ft.  From  the  surface  of  tbe  river  to  the  platform  in 
the  greatest  elevation  31  ft.  Elevated  above  all  floods  ever  known  ia 
this  river.    Inclined  plane  to  entrances  3^  degrees.** 

Bautem  Tablet— **Th»  bridge  is  in  itself  tbe  most  grateful  reward  ex- 
pected from  its  institnUon.  A  recompenaa  the  most  honorable  to  thaw 
who  by  liberal  advancea  and  long  privatiooa  of  profit,  unassisted  by  palK 
lie  pecuniary  aid,  encouraged  and  supported;  and  a  memorial  tbe  most 
acceptable  to  thoee  who  by  enterprising,  arduous,  and  persevering  ex- 
ertions achieved  this  extensively  beneficial  Improvement** 
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and  the  tolls  were  abolished.  Nine  yean  later  it  was 
reconstructed  to  accommodate  the  tracks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  which  were  placed  on  the  north 
side ;  and  the  south  side  was  afterward  occupied  by 
the  tracks  of  the  West  Philadelphia  City  Passenger 
Railway.  This  bridge  remained  in  constant  use  until 
Nov.  20, 1876,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Much  embarrassed  by  this  disaster,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  erected,  a  little  north  of  the  old 
pien,  a  trestle  work  upon  which  to  cross  their  trains ; 
but  this  arrangement  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  under 
authorization  of  a  Council  ordinance  of  December  2, 
the  company  undertook  to  put  up  at  Market  Street  a 
bridge  that  should  last  three  years,  and  be  completed 
within  thirty  days.  It  was  actually  finished  in  two 
hundred  and  seven  working  hours,  and  outlasted  for 
some  years  the  time  specified  in  the  contract.  In  1881 
it  was  observed  that  the  timbers  showed  signs  of  decay, 
and  Councils  passed  the  ordinance  under  which  the 
construction  of  a  new  stone  bridge  of  great  dimen- 
sions was  provided  for. 

Benjamin  Chambers  was  probably  licensed  to  ope- 
rate the  Lower  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  shortly  after 
the  Swedes  made  complaint,  in  1678,  that  Philip  Eng- 
land was  obstructing  their  passage  at  the  Middle  Ferry. 
In  1696  it  was  directed  that  the  king's  great  road  be 
laid  out  from  the  lower  ferry  on  the  Schuylkill,  com- 
monly called  Benjamin  Chambers'  Ferry,  **  to  come 
into  the  southernmost  street  of  the  town  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  which  street  runs  from  the  Delaware  River 
unto  the  Schuylkill."  This  was  our  present  South 
Street,  then  styled  Cedar  Street,  and  the  highway  es- 
tablished between  it  and  the  ferry  was  the  Gray's  Ferry 
road.  Another  order  was  made  to  lay  out  a  road  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  "  from  Benjamin 
Chambers'  ferry,  to  goe  so  far  in  the  road  that  leads 
to  Darby  as  may  be,  and  from  thence  the  nearest  best 
and  most  convenient  that  may  be  had,  and  least  pre- 
judicial to  improvements  of  the  neighborhood,  to  the 
town  of  Hertford."  Chambers  made  complaint  to  the 
Council,  in  1706,  that  afler  he  had  erected  his  ferry 
ajid  rendered  it  more  commodious  by  the  invention 
of  a  boat  of  a  kind  never  known  before,  some  one  was 
attempting  to  set  up  a  rival  ferry  near  him.  Three 
years  afterward  he  was  complaining  that  while  re- 
pairing his  long  causeway  he  was  interfered  with  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Sandle,  the  Swedish  minister,  who  ob- 
jected that  it  passed  through  his  land ;  whereupon  the 
Council  admonished  Sandle  to  refrain  from  obstruct- 
ing the  Queen's  road.  About  171 1,  Joseph  Growden, 
owner  of  the  mills  at  Mill  Creek,  complained  that 
Chambers  himself  had  obstructed  the  road  at  the 
ferry  by  placing  his  house  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
idea  of  Growden  was  not  so  much  to  benefit  the 
public  by  widening  a  highway,  as  it  was  to  obtain  for 
himself  a  ferry-right  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  where, 
he  represented,  there  was  an  easy  road  and  a  better 
passage,  but  the  Assembly  nevertheless  refused  to 
grant  him  any  privileges. 


Chambers  was  followed  as  ferry-master  by  George 
Gray,  who  died  in  1748,  and  bequeathed  his  interests 
to  his  widow.  The  next  year  she,  in  protesting  against 
the  proposed  reduction  of  tolls,  declared  that  her  hus- 
band had  bought  the  ferry  for  £1150,  subject  to  pro- 
prietors' quit-rent,  and  had  expended  £300  more  in 
improvements.    Gray  gave  his  name  to  the  ferry. 

While  the  British  were  in  occupation  of  the  city 
during  the  Revolution,  they  had  for  a  short  time  a 
bridge  of  boats  at  the  Lower  Ferry,  and  the  Americans 
may  be  said  to  have  made  it  a  fixture  there.  Wash- 
ington crossed  it  April  20, 1789,  traveling  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  New  York  to  assume  the  Presidential 
office,  and  it  was  gayly  decorated  in  his  honor,  being 
walled  in  and  arched  over  with  laurel,  and  orna- 
mented with  flags.  Among  the  ensigns  displayed 
was  the  one  which  Captain  Bell  had  when  abroad 
hoisted  on  his  ship  as  the  Pennsylvania  colors,  the 
commonwealth  not  having  then  adopted  any  device. 
Another  banner  showed  a  sun  more  than  half  way 
above  the  horizon,  with  the  motto,  ''The  Rising 
Empire,"  while  the  old  Revolutionary  emblem  of 
the  rattlesnake  and  the  warning,  *' Don't  tread  on 
me"  was  of  course  prominent.  As  the  President 
passed  under  the  western  arch  a  child  lowered  a 
laurel  wreath,  which  rested  on  his  brow,  while  the 
guns  of  Captain  Fisher's  artillery  saluted,  and  the 
people  cheered.  A  week  afterward  Mrs.  Washington, 
on  her  way  to  New  York  to  join  her  husband,  received 
a  public  welcome  at  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  1789, 
but  was  quickly  rebuilt  George  Weed  became  tenant 
of  the  ferry  about  1794.  George  Ogden  succeeded 
him,  and  after  a  time  George  Weed  returned.  Curtis 
Grubb  was  next  tenant,  and  then  came  the  Koches- 
bergers,  who  were  in  occupancy  before  and  after  1885. 
In  1806  a  movement  was  made  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  company  to  build  a  permanent  bridge  at  Gray's 
Ferry,  but  the  scheme  was  strongly  antsgonized, 
unless  the  interests  of  navigation  were  protected  by 
a  draw,  or  b]c  making  the  bridge  high  enough  for 
vessels  to  pass  under;  and  in  granting  the  charter 
the  Legislature  stipulated  that  the  floor  should  be 
seventy -five  feet  above  low  water.  G^rge  Gray  was 
to  get  two  hundred  shares  of  the  stock  in  payment 
for  his  ferry  franchise,  but  the  company  failed  to 
obtain  large  subscriptions,  and  the  fioating  bridge 
continued  in  use.  Two  or  three  times  it  was  carried 
away  by  floods  and  renewed,  but  on  each  occasion  a 
controversy  occurred,  the  Schuylkill  watermen  declar- 
ing that  it  obstructed  navigation,  while  the  residents 
on  the  river  shores  protested  that  the  draw  was  so 
often  open  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  that  their 
own  movements  were  seriously  delayed. 

These  contestants  could  arrive  at  no  compromise, 
and  so  the  floating  bridge  remained  in  place  until 
1888,  when  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more Railroad  Company  built  its  bridge,  at  a  cost, 
including  the  ferry  rights,  of  nearly  $200,000.    The 
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tracks  oocapied  the  south  half,  and  the  remainder  was 
opened  to  general  travel ;  but  since  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  acquired  control  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  its  only  use  for 
railway  purposes  is  the  transfer  of  cars  from  the  Del- 
aware River  Front  Railroad  by  way  of  Washington 
Street.  It  was  at  first  a  toll  bridge,  but  by  a  contract 
between  the  company  and  the  county  commissioners, 
in  1839,  it  was  made  free. 

The  Upper  or  Callowhill  Street  Ferry,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  must  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Wil- 
liam Powel  previous  to  1693,  as  on  June  27th  of  that 
year  Philip  England,  who  has  already  been  shown  to 
have  been  so  jealous  of  his  monopoly  at  the  Middle 
Ferry,  memorialized  the  Provincial  Council  that 
Powel  "  did  ferrie  people  over  the  Schuylkill  to  the 
petitioner's  great  damage."  Powel  responded  by 
exhibiting  a  paper  signed  by  the  grand  jury  in  1692, 
and  indorsing  a  ferry  at  his  house  as  "a  conve- 
nience." On  this  showing  the  court  issued  an  order 
that  he  might  continue  the  business,  and  then  there 
was  once  more  sprung  the  constantly-recurring  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authority  for  granting  the  valuable 
ferry  franchises,  which  earned  so  much  revenue  that 
the  jurisdiction  over  them  was  worth  a  controversy. 
The  proprietary  and  his  agents,  in  Powers  case, 
maintained  that  neither  Assembly,  court,  or  grand 
jury  possessed  the  power  to  grant  a  license,  and  he 
was  warned  that  he  must  not  act  under  the  supposed 
franchise  obtained  from  the  court.  If  he  promised 
obedience  to  this  mandate  from  the  Governor  he  did 
not  keep  his  word. 

In  February,  1794,  the  accusation  was  brought 
against  Powel  that,  in  contempt  of  the  Gk>vernor'B 
order  of  1693,  he  was  still  virtually  the  ferry-master, 
although  he  pretended  that  he  had  sold  his  boat  to 
certain  persons,  who  had  employed  Nathaniel  Mul- 
linax  to  do  the  ferriage.  Powel  and  Mullinaz  were 
summoned  to  answer  this  charge,  and  the  latter  re- 
plied that  "  most  of  the  people  of  Harford  and  Merion 
and  some  of  Darbie  imployed  and  hyred  him  to  ferrie 
ym  over,  and  that  they  were  to  pay  him  his  wages, 
and  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  might  not  work 
for  his  living  as  well  as  others."  This  plea  did  not 
satisfy  the  Council,  which  ordered  that  MuUinax  be 
sent  to  prison  until  he  gave  security  that  he  would 
"  ferry  no  more  persons,  horses,  or  catties  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  Wm.  Powel's  for  gift,  hyre,  or  reward, 
directly  or  indirectly."  The  security  not  being  forth- 
coming, the  sheriff  seized  the  boat,  and  in  applying 
for  its  return  the  owners  declared  that  they  meant  no 
contempt,  and  that  they  needed  it  "for  their  more 
easie  coming  to  their  meetings,  fares  [fairs],  and 
marketts,  and  to  the  election  of  representatives  to 
serve  in  the  ensuing  Assembly,  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  transport  ymselves  therein."  The  intima- 
tion in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights  was 
very  shrewdly  conceived.  The  Council  might  have 
denied  their  claims  for  speedy  access  to  markets  and 


&ir8,  but  when  they  declared  that  they  might  be  in- 
jured in  their  suffrage  rights  if  they  could  not  cross 
the  Schuylkill  in  their  own  boat,  the  Council  could 
do  nothing  but  restore  it  to  them,  under  a  proviso 
that  they  must  not  do  ferriage  for  pay  until  William 
Penn  could  arrive  and  give  a  final  decision.  Practi- 
cally, this  was  the  end  of  the  dispute. 

In  1695  the  Welsh  settlers  petitioned  the  Council 
for  a  ferry  at  Powel's,  and  they  were  too  important 
in  numbers  and  influence  to  be  turned  away  with  a 
refusal.  A  liberal  concession  was  granted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  when  Penn  returned  from  England  in 
1700  he  ordered  the  two  ferry  proprietors,  Chambers 
and  Powel,  "  that  they  do  not  after  daylight  is  shutt 
in  transport  any  persons  yt  if  not  well  known  to  you 
or  yt  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  ymselves."  In 
June,  1703,  authorization  was  given  for  a  road  to  be 
opened  from  Powel's  house,  passing  by  Haverford 
Meeting  to  Goshen,  in  Chester  County,  and  this  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Haverford  road,  which  haa 
always  been  directly  connected  with  the  Upper  Ferry. 

Powel  had  maintained  his  own  claims  against  those 
of  England  and  the  Council,  and  he  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful in  1706,  when  he  procured  an  order  forbidding 
the  competing  ferry  that  the  people  of  Merion  and 
the  Welsh  tract  had  established.  Some  time  after  the 
Revolution  a  floating  bridge  was  set  up  at  his  ferry, 
but  the  first  date  that  we  have  in  connection  with  it 
is  derived  from  the  record  that  it  was  swept  away  by 
the  freshet  of  January,  1789.  Having  been  restored, 
it  met  with  another  calamity  of  the  same  kind  in  1810, 
and  the  Legislature  then  chartered  a  company  with  a 
capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars  to  construct  a  perma- 
nent bridge  and  hold  the  vested  right  in  the  property 
for  twenty-five  years.  As  soon  as  the  toll  receipts 
exceeded  nine  per  cent,  yearly  upon  the  investment, 
the  surplus  was  to  be  converted  into  a  redemption  fund. 
In  order  to  increase  facilities  of  travel,  the  company 
was  permitted  to  construct  an  artificial  road  from  the 
intersection  of  the  Lancaster  turnpike  at  the  west  side 
of  Schuylkill  to  the  bridge,  and  thence  on  the  east 
side  to  Ridge  Avenue  at  Ninth  Street.  Lewis  Weru- 
wag  built  the  bridge  on  what  was  then  a  novel  plan, 
by  spanning  the  river  with  a  single  arch  and  discard- 
ing a  centre  pier.  This  span  was  by  ninety-eight  feet 
greater  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  comer- 
stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on  AprU  28, 
1812.1 


1  A  piece  of  oopper  wu  placed  npoD  the  comer-ctone  vpon  whldi  Uie 
followlog  iDMription  wm  engnTed : 
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On  Sept.  1, 1838,  a  fire,  suppoeed  to  have  been  of 
incendiary  origin,  destroyed  this  bridge,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rebuild  it  until  operations  were 
commenced  under  the  free  bridge  act  of  1889,  when 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  appropriated  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  purchasing  the  rights,  and  the 
county  commissioners  contracted  with  Charles  EUet, 
Jr.,  to  erect  a  wire  suspension  bridge  of  his  own  de- 
sign. With  the  exception  of  White  &  Hazard's 
bridge  near  the  Falls,  which  was  finished  in  1816,  it 
was  the  first  of  its  character  in  this  country.  The 
commissioners  of  Spring  Ghurden  had  control  of  it, 
and  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Jan.  2, 1842.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  it  stood  unimpaired,  but  in 
1875  the  fact  became  apparent  that  it  had  nearly 
filled  its  period  of  usefulness,  and  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  Spring  Garden  Street  westward  to  the  abut- 
ments of  Fairmount  basin  led  to  the  inquiry  whether 
the  passage  from  that  street  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated at  Fairmount  The  chief  engineer  of  the  city 
designed  a  double-decked  bridge  by  which,  on  the 
lower  story,  Callowhill  Street  could  be  carried  across 
the  Schuylkill,  and  by  a  plane  rising  at  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  and  winding  around  the  base  of  the  reservoir, 
a  sufficient  height  was  obtained  to  carry  Spring  Gar- 
den Street  by  the  upper  deck  across  the  river  to 
intersect  Bridge  Street  [now  Spring  Garden]  at  grade. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1874  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  a  length  of  twelve 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  from  shore  to  shore, 
to  which  must  be  added  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  for  the  abutments  and  approaches. 

Penrose's  Ferry,  or  the  Rope  Ferry,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment,  in  1742,  of  the  pest-house 
or  hospital  on  Fisher's  Island,  afterward  called  Prov- 
ince Island  and  State  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  opening  of  a  road  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  through  the  Neck  to  the  point  where 
the  ferry  was  established  probably  followed  imme- 
diately afterward.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
Samuel  Penrose  is  named  as  the  keeper  of  the  ferry 
in  1776.  Faden's  map  of  1777  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  road  plunged  into  the  marshes  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  but  Hill,  in  1806,  carries  it  out 
to  the  Schuylkill,  and  marks  the  ferry  and  the  ferry 

On  the  r0T«rae  wu  th«  following  InMrlption : 

**  In  th«  name  of  Almlglitj  Ood 
In  tho  thirty*iiztb  year  of  American  Independence 

And  of  Haaoni7  fi812 
Jonathan  Bayard  Smith  R,  W.  put  Grand  Haater  uf 
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Attended  by  the 

R.  W.  Deputy  Grand  Kaeter  Peter  Le  Barbier  DopleMio 

And  the  Grand  OtBcers 

The  honorable  Jamea  Milnor  being  R.  W.  Grand  Master  of 

The  State  of  Penna. 

And  a  nnmeitniaaesemblage  of  brethren 

Laid  the  first  etone  of  the 
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On  the  88th  of  April,  1812, 
Which  lUy  God  PiMper.** 


tavern.  The  opening  of  a  new  road  between  the  old 
pest-house  and  the  new  lazaretto  hospital  added  much 
to  the  revenues  of  Penrose's  Ferry.  In  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  passed  March  31, 1806,  this  was  called  the 
Lower  Ferry,  and  Gray's  Ferry  was  denominated  the 
upper  bridge.  An  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  April 
9, 1853,  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  the  Penrose 
Ferry  Bridge  Company.  They  put  up  a  bridge  there 
which  soon  proved  to  be  weak  and  dangerous,  and  a 
new  one  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  June  80, 
1860,  although  it  was  not  converted  into  a  free  bridge 
until  some  years  subsequently.  On  July  7,  1876,  the 
centre  span  fell  into  the  river,  and  on  Jan.  20,  1878, 
another  bridge  was  completed. 

Mendenhall's  Ferry  was  north  of  the  Upper  Ferry, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  old  ford  was  established, 
between  what  is  now  North  and  South  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery.  It  was  on  a  road  that  led  up  to  the  Ridge 
road.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  it  was  known  as 
Garrigne's  Ferry,  and  as  Mendenhall's  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

On  April  19, 1807,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  granted 
to  Robert  Kennedy,  who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  rights  for  the  use  of  the  water- 
power,  on  condition  that  he  would  build  locks  around 
the  falls  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boats  that 
navigated  the  river,  which,  coming  from  Reading, 
were  called  "  Reading,"  or  "  long"  boats.  Although 
Kennedy  failed  to  construct  the  locks,  he  and  Con- 
rad Carpenter  built  a  chain  bridge  in  1809,  which 
broke  down  in  1811.  In  the  mean  while  Kennedy 
had  sold  his  rights  to  Josiah  White  and  Erskine 
Hazard,  who  had  erected  a  rolling-mill  and  a  wire- 
factory.  By  authority  of  the  act  of  April  2, 1811,  a 
company  put  up  another  chain  bridge,  and  when  it 
gave  way,  in  1816,  White  &  Hazard  constructed  a  wire 
suspension  bridge  across  the  river  from  the  top  win- 
dows of  their  mill  to  some  large  trees  on  the  west- 
em  side,  from  which  there  was  a  descent  by  steps.  It 
was  for  foot  passengers  only,  and  but  eight  persons 
were  permitted  on  it  at  any  one  time.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  wire  suspension  bridge  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  in  the  world.  It  cost  the  build- 
ers one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  they 
charged  a  toll  of  one  cent  until  they  were  compen- 
sated for  their  expense,  when  they  made  it  free. 
About  the  end  of  1817  the  Schuylkill  Falls  Bridge 
Company  completed  the  wooden  bridge  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  flood  of  Feb.  21,  1822.  In  1829 
another  company  under  the  same  name  erected  a  new 
bridge  that  stood  until  burned  on  Aug.  26,  1842,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  "  Old  Red  Bridge,"  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  freshet  of  Oct.  23,  1878. 

On  March  22,  1809,  the  Legislature  incorporated 
''  the  managers  and  company  for  erecting  a  perma- 
nent bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  opposite  Flat  rock, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  in  shares  of  $50  each."  The 
bridge  was  finished  in  1810,  was  the  second  perma- 
nent bridge  in  Philadelphia  County,  and  extended 
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from  Flat  Rock,  above  Manayunk,  over  to  Lower 
Merion  township  of  Montgomery  County.  On  the 
19th  of  September,  1833,  it  was  broken  down  by  two 
teams  drawing  wagons  on  which  were  heavy  blocks  of 
marble  crossing  at  the  same  time,  but  this  damage 
was  soon  repaired.  In  1860,  September  2d,  Consho- 
hocken  bridge,  four  miles  above,  was  carried  away, 
and  came  down  with  sach  force  as  to  sweep  off  the 
Flat  Rock  bridge.  This  bridge  crosses  opposite  the 
end  of  Domino  Lane  leading  toward  Mount  Airy. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  bridge  is  immediately 
south  of  the  Falls  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  canal  navi- 
gation on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  was  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  boats.  It  is 
built  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  its  eastern  landing  is 
not  far  from  the  entrance  to  Manayunk  bridge. 

In  1828  an  act  was  passed  ''to  authorize  John 
Towers  to  erect  a  bridge  on  the  canal  and  river 
Schuylkill  at  a  town  called  Mana3runk  in  the  County 
of  Philadelphia."  Towers  was  the  first  mill-builder 
at  Flat  Rock,  afterward  called  Manayunk,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  distinction  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
village.  Under  the  act  of  Assembly  Towers  was 
compelled  to  finish  the  bridge  in  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  the  county  commissioners 
were  to  be  privileged  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  to  appoint  a  jury  to  view  and  value  the 
bridge,  taking  into  consideration  the  tolls  received,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  upon 
approval  and  payment  of  the  amount  settled  upon, 
the  bridge  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  county. 
Capt.  Towers  did  not  build  the  bridge  within  the 
specified  time.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1882,  an  act  was 
passed  **  to  incorporate  a  company  for  erecting  a  bridge 
over  Schuylkill  river  and  caual  at  the  town  of  Mana- 
yunk." The  preamble  recited  that  Towers  had  failed 
to  erect  the  bridge  within  the  three  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  new  company  was  incorporated. 
There  was  a  provision  in  this  act  that  whenever  the 
tolls  received  for  passing  over  the  bridge  exceeded 
nine  per  cent,  annual  profit  on  the  capital,  the  excess 
should  be  appropriated  to  purchasing  the  stock.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this  plan  by  the  indis- 
position of  stockholders  to  sell  their  shares,  it  was 
directed  that  the  subscribers  should  determine  *'by 
lot"  from  time  to  time  whose  share  or  shares  were  to 
be  paid  off,  the  price  to  be  at  par,  and  whenever  the 
whole  number  of  shares  were  purchased,  '*  then  the 
bridge  shall  be  free  except  as  to  a  small  toll  to  keep 
the  same  in  repair."  The  bridge  was  finished  in 
1883.  The  site  was  that  of  Righter's  Ferry,  an  estab- 
lishment which  probably  went  back  in  point  of  date 
to  1707  or  1708.  Application  was  made  in  1706  for  a 
road  from  the  Lower  Merion  meeting-house  to  the 
river  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles, 
"  where  a  ferry  is  to  be  established." 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad  was  carried 
across  the  Schuylkill  on  a  wooden  viaduct  just  below 
the  residence  of  Judge  Richard  Peters.    It  was  opened 


in  March,  1884,  and  was  also  used  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad.  After  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  chartered  and  the  general  trafiSc  operated  by 
way  of  the  Market  Street  bridge,  the  Schuylkill  via- 
duct was  purchased  by  the  Reading  company.  For 
twenty  years  this  structure  was  known  to  Philadelphia 
only  as  the  Columbia  Railroad  bridge.  A  new  gen- 
eration which  has  come  forward  within  the  thirty 
years  succeeding  knew  it  only  as  the  Reading  Rail- 
road bridge.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly  lucky  struc- 
ture, withstanding  floods  and  ice  without  harm  and 
never  having  suffered  by  fire. 

The  Reading  company  also  constructed  at  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill  a  wooden  bridge  that  was  opened  Jan. 
10, 1842,  and  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  following  26th 
of  August.  In  1843  a  stone  bridge  was  begun,  but 
the  railroad  company  became  entangled  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  it  was  not  completed  for  a  long  time. 

By  the  act  of  March  27,  1852,  the  county  commis- 
sioners were  required  to  build  a  new  bridge  at  Chest- 
nut Street,  and  one  at  or  near  Girard  Avenue,  cost 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  Girard  Avenue  bridge  was  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  but  proved  so  poorly  con- 
structed that  in  December,  1872,  the  grand  jury  made 
presentment  that  its  condition  was  dangerous.  This 
admonition  not  being  heeded,  the  grand  jury  found 
a  true  bill  against  Select  and  Common  Councils  for 
maintaining  a  nuisance  in  permitting  the  bridge  to 
remain  open.  Councils  then  had  a  temporary  strac- 
ture  put  up,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  present 
magnificent  bridge  at  an  outlay  of  one  million  four 
hundred  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
fi  ve  dollars.  It  is  one  thousand  feet  long  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide, — ^the  widest  bridge  in  the  world, — Is 
constructed  of  iron  and  stone,  and  was  ready  for  travel 
July  4,  1874. 

Although  a  bridge  at  Chestnut  Street  was  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  1852,  it  was  not  until  1857  that 
Councils  decided  to  build  it.  The  expense  had  acted 
as  a  deterrent,  but  it  was  partially  overcome  by  a 
requirement  in  the  charter  of  the  Chestnut  and  Wal- 
nut Streets  Passenger  Railway  Company  that  it 
should  contribute  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to- 
ward the  cost.  The  bridge  was  built  on  the  designs 
of  Strickland  Kneass,  and  opened  June  28,  1866. 
Its  whole  length  is  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  and  it  is  a  finely  ornamental  specimen  of  bridge 
architecture. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  building  of  the  elevated 
railway  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  West 
Philadelphia  to  its  Broad  Street  Station,  it  became 
necessary  to  bridge  the  Schuylkill  at  Filbert  Street, 
and  the  work  was  finished  Feb.  16, 1881.  The  Filbert 
Street  bridge  was  built  by  the  railroad  corporation. 

The  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at 
South  Street  was  not  considered  a  public  necessity, 
but  was  forced  upon  the  city  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  which,  on  April  1, 1861,  passed  the  act 
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requiring  Ck>ancils  to  oonstruct  a  bridge  at  a  cost  of 
not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In 
compliance  with  the  protests  of  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, Governor  Cnrtin  disapproved  the  bill,  but  it  was 
passed  over  his  veto.  Two  days  later  the  Lombard 
and  South  Streets  City  Passenger  Railway  Company 
was  incorporated,  with  right  of  way  for  its  tracks  over 
any  bridge  that  might  be  constructed  at  either  of 
those  streets.  For  five  years  Councils  refused  to 
obey  the  legislative  mandate,  and  on  April  5, 1866, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  supplementary  act  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  build  a  bridge  at  South  Street, 
the  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  There  was  a  proviso  that  if  Coun- 
cils would  order  the  erection  of  the  bridge  prior  to 
July  1,  1867,  the  powers  vested  in  the  commission 
should  be  superseded  and  devolve  upon  the  city.  But 
Councils  refused,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  Jan.  21, 
1867,  requesting  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  acts  of 
1861  and  1866.  No  notice  was  taken  of  these  petitions 
at  Harrisburg ;  in  fact,  another  supplement  was  passed 
directing  the  "  Chief  Engineer  of  the  City  to  build 
the  bridge  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission, 
and  to  place  a  draw  in  it."  Permission  to  add  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  cost  was  also  given, 
and  although  the  city  carried  the  case  into  court,  it 
was  defeated  on  all  points.  The  Legislature  then  or- 
dered the  city  to  make  a  loan  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  for  the  bridge,  and  the  commission 
was  increased  to  thirteen  members,  with  as  its  presi- 
dent the  president  of  the  railway  whose  interests 
were  so  deeply  involved.  On  March  30, 1870,  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  John  W.  Murphy,  and  the  bridge 
was  opened  for  pedestrians  Nov.  80,  1876,  and  for 
general  travel  Feb.  17,  1876.  It  has  a  draw,  and,  in- 
cluding approaches,  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet  in  length.  In  less  than  two  years  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  structure  fell  in  on  ac- 
count of  the  slipping  of  the  piles  on  the  shelving 
rock  of  the  river-bed.  Arch  after  arch  went  down, 
and  the  bridge  was  not  much  more  than  a  wreck.  A 
trestle-work  was  erected,  and  still  continues  in  use. 

Ferries  and  Bridges  Over  Tributary  Streams. 
— ^In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  foundation 
of  the  city  Dock  Creek  was  a  clear  and  pretty  stream, 
and  navigable  as  far  as  Third  Street.  The  common 
name  of  Drawbridge  would  indicate  that  there  was  an 
opening  at  Front  Street  through  which  vessels  might 
pass,  and  it  was  known  by  this  name  in  1713,  accord- 
ing to  John  F.  Watson's  statements.  Watson  says  that 
Charles  Thomson  told  him  he  had  often  seen  such 
vessels  as  sloops  and  schooners  loading  with  flour  for 
the  West  Indies  on  Dock  Street,  near  to  Second  Street, 
and  a  very  aged  informant  (Mrs.  Powel)  had  seen  a 
schooner  once  as  high  as  Girard's  bank.  Charles 
Thomson  came  to  this  city  in  1740,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  his  day  vessels  passed  up  the  creek. 
But  the  statement  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Powel  is  difficult 
of  credence,  if  she  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Powel 


and  daughter  of  Charles  Willing.  Miss  Willing  was 
bom  in  1743,  and  her  reliable  recollections  might 
extend  back  as  far  as  1758,  but  before  that  time  the 
bridges  over  the  creek  at  Second  Street  and  Walnut 
Street  must  have  been  permanent,  as  they  are  desig- 
nated as  brick  bridges  in  the  minutes  of  Common 
Council.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  furnished 
with  draws,  and  unless  they  were  so  provided  they 
closed  the  stream  to  navigation.  According  to  Coun- 
cil minutes  of  June  1, 1706,  Henry  Badcock  and  John 
Budd  were  appointed  overseers  of  the  repairs  of 
Second  Street  bridge;  and,  in  1717,  Thomas  Bradford, 
Thomas  Wharton,  and  Thomas  Radley  were  "  over- 
seers of  the  work  to  be  done  in  repairing  the  two 
brick  bridges,  one  in  the  2nd  St.,  and  the  other  in 
Walnut  St."  In  the  succeeding  year  Samuel  Powel, 
being  called  upon  by  Common  Council  to  pay  his 
stall  rents,  "  prayed  a  discount,  he  being  considerable 
out  of  Pocket  in  Building  of  ye  Bridge  over  ye  Dock 
in  Walnut  St.  It  is  ye  opinion  of  the  Board  that  such 
discounts  may  be  Inconvenient;  Nevertheless  how 
farr  this  city  is  obliged  to  pay  off  Samuel  PowePs 
demands  is  ord*  to  be  Examined  by  Alderman  Carter, 
Thomas  Griffits  and  George  Claypoole,"  on  whose 
report  Powel  and  John  Parsons  were  paid  £35  3«.  lid 
"  for  building  a  stone  and  brick  bridge  over  Walnut 
St.  Dock." 

In  May,  1720,  Councils  contracted  with  Edward 
Collins  to  build,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  a  bridge  twenty-five  feet  wide  over  the  dock 
at  Second  Street,  but  as  numerous  citizens  wished  it 
the  fill!  width  of  the  street,  Councils  agreed  to  pay 
thirty-five  pounds  more  toward  the  increased  breadth 
if  the  citizens  would  pay  the  remainder  of  the  cost 
There  is  no  allusion  to  draws  in  these  proceedings, 
and  the  creek  must  have  become  gradually  filled  up 
as  the  city  grew.^ 

Mr.  Watson  ingeniously  suggests  as  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  that  vessels  passing  beyond  Second 
Street  struck  their  masts  in  order  to  go  under  the 
bridges.  If  such  had  been  the  case  the  bridges  would 
of  necessity  have  been  well  set  up  above  the  water, 
requiring  causeways  as  a  means  of  approach,'  or  ex- 
tensive filling  up  of  the  streets,  at  large  expense,  but 
no  such  items  of  cost  appear.  The  bridge  at  Third 
Street  was  first  of  wood,  which  gave  way,  in  1740,  to  a 
stone  structure,  costing  seventy-nine  pounds. 

Coconoon  was  the  Indian  name  for  Dock  Creek, 
and  on  account  of  its  width  and  depth  in  the  early 
colonial  days,  it  seems  to  have  much  impeded  inter- 
course between  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
the  town.    We  may  presume  that  under  the  general 


1  Abontl836  or  1836  ths  culvert  which  bronght  down  the  entire  dli- 
charge  of  Dock  Gre«k,  when  the  bnlldtng  of  that  tamnt  of  relief  wee 
agrred  apon,  after  the  yellow  ferer  ezperiencei  of  17B3, 1797, 1798«  fell 
in,  and  left  a  great  opening  near  the  front  of  the  If  erchauU*  Exchange. 
The  entire  work  waa  ezpoeed.  The  culvert,  which  came  down  Walnut 
Street,  waa  probably  aeTen  feet  In  diameter,  and  the  ditcharge  into  it  at 
that  time  waa  very  emaU. 
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law  of  1682  a  bridge  was  built  over  it.  In  1704  the 
grand  jury  presented  it  as  being  "  insufficient  and 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast."  Two  years  afterward 
another  grand  jury  reported  that  it  had  viewed  the 
place  where  the  bridge  was,  and  that  it  had  been 
broken  down  and  carried  away  by  storm,  so  the  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  it  be  rebuilt.  In  the 
minutes  of  Council,  June  1,  1705,  it  was  called  So- 
ciety Hill  Bridge,  as  it  gave  passage  to  Society  Hill, 
where  most  of  the  property  had  originally  been  owned 
by  the  Free  Society  of  Traders.  Up  to  1716  the  work 
still  lagged,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  minutes  of  that  year : 

**  The  Bridge  oTer  the  Dock  at  the  South  End  of  the  flh>ot  Street,  and 
the  cAQsewny  fh)iii  thence  to  Societj  Hill,  being  u  yet  nuflniiht,  And 
the  Water  haring  waeht  away  tome  part  of  the  Oaneeway,  ineoroneh 
That  it  !•  not  only  become  Tery  Dangerous  but  if  not  ipeedily  fflnleht, 
will  create  a  much  Greater  Charge,  And  the  penona  who  were  appointed 
OTeraeere  for  Doing  the  same,  haring  not  Sufficient  in  their  handa  to 
Garry  it  on.  It  is  Agreed  And  Ordered  that  if  the  sd  Orerseen  will  Ad- 
vance money  for  the  Compleating  the  sd  work,  they  shall  be  paid  their 
DiBbnrsement  out  of  ye  publick  Stock  of  this  City,  and  so  shall  the  oyer- 
seers  for  the  Market  Wharf  wch  is  yet  unfinished.**  In  August,  1717, 
Messrs.  Dickinson,  Morris,  and  Yenning  were  **  Desired  to  continue  the 
Care  abt  ye  Bridge  A  Causeway  at  ye  South  End  of  the  town,  A  G«t  the 
same  fflnish  with  all  speed  and  afterwards  present  their  aco'ts." 

In  1789  Dock  Creek  had  grown  exceedingly  offen- 
sive. Many  citizens  charged  the  nuisance  to  the 
tanneries  on  its  banks,  and  petitioned  the  Assembly 
to  remove  them,  but  the  tanners  defeated  this  attack 
on  their  interests.  On  Feb.  24,  1748,  a  committee 
made  report  to  Councils  that  the  contagious  swamp 
between  Budd's  buildings  and  Society  Hill  should  be 
made  into  a  dock  sixty  feet  wide,  as  far  as  the  swamp 
extended  westward,  with  a  branch  thirty  feet  wide  on 
the  southwest  and  forty  feet  wide  on  the  northwest, 
and  that  the  remainder  be  filled  up  and  walled  in,  the 
property-holders  agreeing  to  dig  out,  cleanse,  and  wall 
their  premises  on  condition  of  being  granted  the 
wharf  rights.  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  this  report,  which  gravely  urged  that  the  improve- 
ment was  necessary  on  the  ground  of  the  public 
health,  but  it  was  so  expensive  that  the  municipality 
feared  to  undertake  it.  In  1763  the  county  commis- 
sioners made  application  to  Common  Council  for  a 
loan  to  finish  the  stone  bridge  over  the  dock  at  Front 
Street ;  and  in  1764  Council  determined  to  rebuild  the 
two  walls  between  this  bridge  and  the  wooden  bridge 
in  Water  Street.  About  the  same  time  the  locality 
was  utilized  for  the  Fish  Market,  between  King  and 
Front  Streets. 

The  public  landing  at  Dock  Street  became  a  mat- 
ter of  early  contest.  It  was  called  "a  low  sandy 
beach  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,"  but  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  feet  the  ground  rose  abruptly. 
On  the  south  side,  near  to  the  Delaware,  the  addi- 
tions had  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  ground  up 
to  what  might  be  called  a  permanent  position.  It  was 
swamp  for  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
BO  low  that  the  building  of  a  causeway  down  to  the 
line  of  about  Spruce  Street  was  necessary  in  order  to 


secure  convenient  access  to  the  Drawbridge.  South 
of  Spruce  Street  the  ground  rose  rapidly  on  Society 
Hill.  Dock  Creek  ran  through  a  little  valley,  and 
the  low,  sandy  beach  at  Front  Street  stood  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  ground,  near  the  creek,  on  either 
side,  as  far  west  as  Third  Street  The  expectation 
seemed  to  be  that  the  landing  here  would  be  reserved 
as  public  property.  Its  value  as  private  property  was 
soon  discovered,  so  that  nine  years  after  the  settle- 
ment the  agents  of  Penn  were  ready  to  sell  it.  In 
1691,  Jeremiah  Elfreth  and  others  had  attempted  to 
build  on  this  beach,  and  remonstrance  was  made  by 
several  citizens.  References  made  to  the  affair  in 
1700  authorize  the  statement  that  the  justices  stopped 
Elfreth's  building,  and  that  the  rights  of  £lfireth  in  a 
lot  on  Front  Street,  opposite  the  Blue  Anchor,  had  been 
interfered  with.  The  matter  was  quieted  by  the  city 
charter  of  1701,  by  which  Penn  granted  that  the  land- 
ing-places at  the  Penny  Pot  House  and  Blue  Anchor 
should  be  left  open,  '^  saving  to  all  persons  their  just 
and  legal  rights  and  property  in  the  land  so  as  to  be  left 
open,  as  also  the  swamps  between  Budd's  buildings  and 
Society  Hill  shall  be  left  open  and  common  for  the 
use  and  service  of  said  city,  and  all  others  with  lib- 
erty to  dig  docks  and  make  harbor  for  ships  and  ves- 
sels in  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  swamp."  Under 
this  grant  the  city  became  owner  of  property  which 
was  put  to  valuable  use.  Between  Water  Street  and 
the  Delaware  River  a  row  of  large  stores  was  subse- 
quently built,  some  of  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight  depot. 

Jeremiah  Loxley  leased  the  swamp  west  of  Front 
Street  and  south  of  the  creek,  and,  by  filling  it  in, 
made  it  available  for  his  wood  wharf.  The  water 
front  was  rapidly  appreciating  in  value,  and  in  1758 
the  city  government  advertised  to  sell  in  fee,  or  for 
five  years,  a  hundred  feet  on  Front  Street,  extending 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  Delaware.  The 
city  wardens  protested  that  the  inhabitants  had  a 
right  to  free  use  of  the  landing-place,  and  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  a  landing  was  made 
at  the  Fish  House,  and  the  beach  between  King 
Street  and  the  river  was  kept  open. 

By  city  ordinance  of  March  4, 1818,  it  was  directed 
"  that  the  part  of  the  Dock  at  the  Drawbridge  west  of 
Front  St.  and  which  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  sand  shall  be  arched  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
continue  the  passageway  for  Drays  carts  &  carriages 
and  passengers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the 
street."  This  carried  Dock  Street  all  the  way  to 
Front. 

In  the  presentment  of  the  first  grand  jury  (1688), 
it  was  demanded  that  "Coquenakar  Creek  [Pegg's 
Run],  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  be  also  made  pass- 
able for  footmen."  This  must  have  been  attended  to 
at  once.  In  April,  1686,  the  grand  jury  presented 
'*  the  want  of  a  finished  road  by  the  new  bridge  to 
the  €k)vemor's  mill,"  which  was  on  Oohocksink  Creek 
near  the  road  to  Gtermantown,  and  about  the  inter- 
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section  of  the  present  Third  Street.  This  first  bridge 
over  Pegg's  Run  got  out  of  order  before  the  end  of 
1701,  and  the  controversy  which  the  queBtion|ot  repair 
provoked  is  thus  set  forth : 

**  The  bbxdoi  at  the  north  end  of  the  Town,  being  broken  down  by  the 
lAit  great  Bain,  and  the  oonntry  mnch  Inoomnioded  thereby.  In  being 
obetmcted  in  their  paaiagee  to  and  fh>m  the  Town,  it  wae  laid  before 
the  GoToV  and  Oonncll  that  eome  effeotoal  coarM  might  be  taken  to 
haTe  the  fame  redreeied ;  npon  which  seTeral  Perwne  concerned  in  the 
leld  Road  ttppearing,  pert  urged  that  the  late  Bridge  might  be  repaired 
withoui  any  alteration.  The  monnder  dyke  over  the  iwamp  harlng 
already  engaged  the  coontrey  In  a  great  ezpenee,  A  yrefore  wae  not 
proper  to  be  alterM.  others  alledged  that  the  font  laying  the  road 
that  way  wae  Indirect,  A  the  Bridge  erer  proTed  expeneiye,  being  to 
low  down  A  neer  the  creek's  month.  Tliat  it  being  now  destroyed  the 
road  ml^t  be  layed  another  way  about  half  way  between  the  other 
bridge  and  the  Propyls  mill  which  wonld  equally  accomodate  ffranoks- 
fort  end  the  RlTerside  with  the  other  and  mnch  the  greater  part  of  the 
Body  of  the  county  St  wonld  by  that  meane  cast  both  Soadce  Into  one, 
which  wonld  be  easier  Maintained  both  by  Beqniring  less  repairs,  and 
thoee  also  wonld  haye  many  more  hands  to  support  It" 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  followed,  but  the  old 
road  remained  for  the  time.  It  was  not  in  the  exact 
line  of  the  present  Front  Street  above  the  Creek,  but 
the  crossing  was  about  the  line  of  Emlen's  Court, 
which  was  north  from  Willow  Street  to  Noble  Street, 
as  appears  by  the  petition  to  the  Qovernor  and  Coun- 
cil in  1712  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  road,  which 
had  been  surveyed  farther  east,  and  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  unite  with  the  old  road  at  Norris  and  Qood- 
son's  land.  The  courses  and  bearing  of  the  new  road, 
when  it  was  opened,  were  as  follows : 

"  Beginning  at  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Front  Street  of  the  city  of  Philadia,  on 
Delaware  side;  thence  proceeding  north  by  east  to 
Mr.  Pool's  house ;  then  north  by  east  to  Daniel  Pegg's 
porch,  north  by  east,  and  then  north  by  west  to  the 
Marsh  &  Mill  Creek ;  and  thence  north,  with  varia- 
tions west  and  east,  to  the  Norris  and  Qoodson  lane."  ^ 

In  1726  the  Qovernor  and  Council  received  a  com- 
plaint from  the  commissioners  of  Philadelphia  County 
in  regard  to  the  high  road  to  Frankford  road,  but, 
although  various  inquiries  were  ordered,  nothing 
practical  was  done  until  1747,  when  a  commissioner 
made  a  report  marking  out  the  courses  as  **  Beginning 
at  the  place  of  intersection  of  the  north  side  of  Vine 
Street  and  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  near  Penny  Pot 
Landing ;  thence  north  by  east  to  a  point  opposite  the 
bridge,  near  Pool's  Point ;  thence  by  the  same  course 
by  various  bearings  to  the  causeway  of  Long  Bridge 
[over  the  Cohocksink]."  The  road  then  ran  by  vari- 
ous points  and  boundaries,  not  now  ascertainable,  to 
Gunner's  Run  and  to  Frankford  Creek  bridge,  and  to 
Penny  pack  bridge,  and  to  the  ford  over  Poquessing 


1  Nathaniel  Pool  lired  on  Poors  Hill,  a  little  west  of  Front  Street, 
abont  Osllowhill.  He  wss  a  ship-bnilder,  and  his  ship>yard  mast  have 
been  near  the  month  of  the  creek  and  its  intereeetlon  with  the  Delaware 
Blver.  A  person  of  that  name,  whether  the  original  or  his  son  Is  not 
known,  passed  Friends*  Meeting  in  marriage  with  Ann  Till,  in  the  year 
1714.  William  Pool  was  the  part  owner  of  a  Tessel  in  1709.  Boards  and 
■tavee  were  for  sale  on  Poors  Hill,  **  at  the  npper  end  of  Front  Street,** 
In  1764,  by  a  penon  named  Oarpenter. 


Creek,  near  the  Widow  Amos',  being  in  all  eleven 
and  three-quarters  miles. 

Abont  thb  time  it  is  supposed  Front  Street  was 
constructed  and  located  nearer  the  Delaware,  so  that 
the  bridge  most  in  use  was  at  the  present  Front  and 
Willow  Streets.  Watson  quotes  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Peters  to  one  of  the  Penns,  in  1747,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  *'  a  new  bridge  made  on  the  present  line  of 
Front  Street,  over  Pegg's  Run,  whereby  the  street  now 
makes  a  fine  view  by  the  north  entry  of  the  town." 

Pool's  bridge  shifted  its  name  to  the  new  bridge, 
but  in  time  "the  bridge  over  Pegg's  Run  at  Front 
Street"  was  the  only  name  known  after  the  old  road 
had  been  abandoned  and  the  line  of  the  street  altered. 
In  1812  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
granted  the  Northern  Liberty  Fire  Company  permis- 
sion to  place  its  engine-house  at  Pool's  bridge,  and 
the  structure  did  partially  rest  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  removed  in  1829,  when  the  culverting 
of  Pegg's  Run  had  been  nearly  accomplished.  This 
stream  is  said  to  have  been  navigable  at  one  time 
as  far  west  as  Ridge  road,  and  even  to  Twelfth  Street. 
It  ran  through  a  valley,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
descent  to  it  from  the  neighborhood  of  Callowhill 
Street,  while  on  the  northern  side  the  ground  was 
low  and  swampy.  Although  great  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  all  the 
streets  which  cross  this  run,  although  raised  and 
paved,  still  show  the  descent  all  the  way  between  the 
Delaware  to  Tenth  Street. 

In  time  Pegg's  Run,  the  original  name  of  which  was 
Cohoquinoque  Creek,  was  clogged  up  by  the  surface 
discharges  into  it,  and,  like  Dock  Creek,  became  a 
nuisance.  In  1826  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  ordered  that  a  culvert  or  sewer  be  con- 
structed along  it  from  Delaware  Sixth  Street  to  the 
east  side  of  Oak  [afterward  Beach]  Street.  Thus  it 
was  covered  in  by  a  thoroughfare,  to  which,  in  1829, 
was  given  the  name  of  Willow  Street. . 

The  bridges  over  Pegg's  Run  were  built  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly  when. 
An  inference  may  be  derived  from  the  circumstances 
that  in  March,  1749,  Second  Street  was  ordered  to  be 
opened  from  Vine  Street  to  the  Qermantown  road, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1812  the  United  States  Fire 
Company  was  permitted  to  build  its  engine-house  on 
the  bridge  across  Pegg's  Run  at  Second  Street.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  bridged  at  the  Ridge  road  at  an 
early  date,  although  that  far  up  it  could  only  have 
been  shallow  and  narrow.  For  several  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  wooden  bridges, 
slightly  protected  at  the  sides,  spanned  the  creek,  and 
its  banks  were  occupied  by  tanneries,  slaughter-houses, 
skin-dressers,  soap-boilers,  etc. 

A  presentment  which  was  made  by  the  grand  jury 
of  1683  related  to  the  necessity  that  "  the  creek  called 
Coanzen  [Cohocksink]  be  bridged  or  cannowed." 
The  inhabitants  of  Germantown  and  the  upper  west- 
ern parts  of  the  county  speak  of  the  "long  stone 
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bridge"  and  the  causeway  over  to  Kensington  in  a 
petition,  in  1701,  for  the  settlement  of  a  road  across 
the  creek  (which  they  also  called  Stacy's  Creek),  to 
divide  into  branches  to  Frankford  and  (German town. 
This  bridge  was  somewhere  about  the  present  line  of 
Budd  Street,  where  it  crosses  Canal  Street.  In  1718 
the  grand  jury  inspected  it,  and  a  tax  of  one  penny 
per  pound  was  authorized  "  to  repair  the  new  bridge 
by  the  Governor's  mill/'  and  for  other  purposes.  In 
1797  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  declare  Cohock- 
sink  Creek  a  public  highway.    It  was  to  be — 

**  opened  (h>ni  the  month  thereof  to  the  bridge  on  the  roed  Indiog  to 
Frankford  ...  for  the  penege  of  all  kindi  of  yeaele  and  rafts  which 
can  float  therein.  And  it  ihall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  inhiibitants 
detirooe  of  using  the  narigatlon  of  the  eaid  ereek  to  remove  all  natural 
and  artificial  obetructlone  from  the  month  thereof,  up  to  the  aforesaid 
bridge,  so  as  that  the  said  creek  shall  be  navigable  forty  feet  in  width ; 
Provided,  nevertheless,  That  it  sliall  and  may  be  lawful  to  throw  such 
drawbridge  or  drawbridges  across  the  said  creek  as  shall  not  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  same.** 

Before  the  Revolution  small  vessels  with  falling 
masts  occasionally  went  up  the  creek  to  the  Governor's 
mill,  at  Frankford  road,  carrying  grain  and  returning 
with  flour.  The  highway  mentioned  crossed  Beach 
Street  near  Brown,  and  extended  by  a  long  causeway 
to  Laurel  Street  and  Frankford  road,  near  Otter 
Street.  The  bridge  over  the  Cohocksink  nearest  the 
Delaware,  and  on  the  line  of  Beach  Street,  was  called 
the  High  bridge,  perhaps  because  it  was  on  the  high- 
road to  Bristol  and  New  York.  The  creek  was  par- 
tially, if  not  entirely,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tract  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  patented  in 
1676  by  Governor  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  of  New  York, 
to  Julian  Hartsfielder.  It  extended  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Cohoquinoque,  or  Pegg's  Run,  and  west- 
ward about  as  far  as  Sixth  Street,  and  included  in 
after-times  the  whole  district  of  Northern  Liberties. 
The  ground  was  marshy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth  of  this  stream,  from  a  point  near  Green  Street, 
at  the  Delaware,  up  to  Point  Pleasant,  say  at  about 
Shackamaxon  Street.  There  was  a  shallow  bay,  and  it 
is  even  said  that  at  Coates  Street  the  head  of  the  dock 
came  up  to  the  line  of  Front  Street,  the  wharf  ex- 
tending farther  eastward.  The  wooden  drawbridge 
on  the  line  of  Beach  Street  commanded  toward  the 
river  a  view  of  a  space  of  water  at  high  tide,  and  of 
mud  at  low  tide,  which  was  well  covered  with  "  spat- 
terdocks." 

Front  Street,  when  put  in  order  for  travel,  was  raised 
above  the  adjacent  ground  as  far  as  Poplar  Street. 
When  a  street  was  opened  from  Frankford  road 
toward  Front  it  was  raised  on  made  ground,  and  was 
named  Marsh  Street,  subsequently  becoming  a  portion 
of  Poplar  Street.  Under  the  law  of  1795  the  Cohock- 
sink was  laid  out  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  with  the 
name  of  Canal  Street,  and  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions confirmed  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  culverted  and 
covered  until  a  much  later  date.  Culvert  Street,  run- 
ning in  a  crooked  course  from  Canal  Street  to  Char- 
lotte and  Poplar,  was  originally  a  branch  of  the 
creek. 


In  the  second  presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  Feb- 
ruary,  1683,  was  specified  the  want  of  a  bridge  at 
Gunner  Rambo's,  or  of  canoes  to  carry  people  across. 
The  Indian  name  of  this  creek,  Tumanaranaming, 
was  never  in  use  after  Penn's  time,  and  it  was  call^ 
Gunner  Rambo's  Creek,  which  has  been  shortened  in 
modem  times  to  Gunner's  Run.  A  bridge  must  have 
been  erected  here  as  soon  as  the  road  to  Bristol  was 
in  traveling  order.  The  road  to  Point- no-Point  also 
crossed  Gunner's  Run  near  the  Delaware  at  an  early 
time.  A  fine,  substantial  bridge  was  erected  near 
Dyott's  glass-works  in  December,  1834,  and  at  Prince 
Street  in  December,  1835.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
1847,  an  act  was  passed  in  which  a  lai^e  number  of 
persons  were  nominated  commissioners  to  open  books 
of  subscription  to  the  stock  of  Gunner's  Run  Im- 
provement Company,  which  was  to  have  authority  to 
construct  a  canal  commencing  at  the  northwest  side 
of  Queen  Street,  on  Gunner's  Run,  and  terminating 
at  a  point  near  where  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  crosses  that  stream,  to  be  supplied  at  all 
times  with  tide- water  and  to  admit  the  construction 
of  basins,  docks,  wharves,  and  places  of  deposit  and 
shipment  for  merchandise.  Suitable  bridges  were 
ordered  to  be  built  over  all  crossing  streets,  and  the 
commissioners  of  Kensington  directed  that  they  should 
be  permanent. 

In  1853  an  iron  bridge  was  erected  over  Gunner's 
Run  on  the  line  of  Queen  Street.  The  Canal  Com- 
pany was  organized  and  considerable  improvements 
were  made,  but  there  was  evidently  miscalculation  as 
to  the  amount  of  business  likely  to  be  done,  and  the 
speculation  was  practically  a  failure. 

While  the  grand  jury  of  1682  was  looking  after 
transit  facilities  in  the  young  colony,  it  did  not  forget 
to  allude  to  the  demand  for  a  ferry  or  bridge  at "  Tan- 
kanny"  (Tacony  or  Frankford)  Creek.  A  bridge  was 
soon  established,  over  which  passed  "  the  King's  road 
from  Scuilkill  tlirough  Philadelphia  to  Nesheminy 
Creek,"  and  in  1701  Frankford  and  Oxford  were  di- 
rected to  equally  contribute  toward  its  repair,  and 
Thomas  Parsons  was  ordered  "  to  cut  open  the  old 
water  course  or  pay  the  sum  of  40  shillings  toward 
the  same."  In  1726  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  in  and  about  Frankford,  setting  forth — 

*'  Ths  IncoDTenieDCes  of  the  road  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  there, 
for  that  on  the  fiirtber  side,  there  is  occasion  also  fur  another  bridge 
over  the  other  branch  of  the  creek,  which  Is  there  diTided  A  to  prevent 
the  Charge  of  the  two  bridges ;  tliat  the  Boad  also  between  the  Mill 
Honse  and  the  Creek  Is  much  too  narrow ;  all  which  inconveniences 
might  be  prevented  by  tnmiLg  tlie  Boad  a  little  lower,  and  building 
one  bridge,  which  would  fully  answer  the  end  of  two  where  the  Boad 
now  passes,  and  therefore  praying  that  the  said  road  may  l>e  reviewed.** 

The  consideration  of  this  petition  was  postponed, 
and  there  is  nothing  on  the  minutes  to  show  that  it 
was  ever  called  up  again.  Yet  the  change  recom- 
mended seems  to  have  been  made.  The  old  road  was 
a  little  west  of  the  present  high-road  to  Frankford, 
just  beyond  the  forks  of  the  creek.  Two  bridges 
would  have  been  necessary,  but  by  shifting  the  road 
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eastward  the  true  object  of  convenience  was  gained. 
The  long  bridge  at  the  south  end  of  Frankford  has 
the  peculiarity  that  while  it  crosses  the  creek  at  the 
lower  end  by  a  span  of  forty  or  filly  feet,  it  continues 
up  alongside  of  the  branch  of  the  creek,  which  just 
there  turns  northward  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  building  of  a  bridge  at  Frankford  was  one  of  the 
subjects  of  dispute  between  the  mayor  and  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  and  the  justices  and  grand  jury 
of  the  county  in  1708.  The  justices  proposed  to  lay 
a  tax  for  the  building  of  two  county  bridges  and  a 
court-house.  The  two  bridges  were  **  on  the  northern 
road."  The  county  justices  represented  that  the  case 
was  one  of  necessity,  "for  people  now  sometimes 
passed  in  Danger  of  their  Lives  over  those  two  men- 
tioned Bridges.  Tho'  upon  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  principal  Roads  in  the  province."  The  bridge 
at  Frankford  was  one  of  these,  and  the  justices 
averred  that  the  building  of  it  was  **  a  very  consider- 
able thing." 

East  of  Frankford,  on  the  Point-No-Point  road> 
and  near  Point-No-Point,  Joseph  Kirkbride  was  the 
keeper  of  the  ferry  in  1811,  and  for  some  years  previ- 
ously. In  the  latter  year  an  act  of  Assembly  was 
passed,  giving  to  Kirkbride  authority  to  erect  a  bridge 
over  Frankford  Creek, "  where  his  ferry  h  now  kept." 
It  was  directed  to  be  provided  with  a  draw  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  the  floor  must  be  eight  feet  clear  above 
the  water  for  the  passage  of  rafts  and  vessels.  Kirk- 
bride built  the  bridge,  which  he  maintained  for  many 
years.  Eventually  the  county  of  Philadelphia  bought 
the  rights  of  his  representatives  in  the  bridge,  and  it 
was  made  free.  Near  the  ferry-house  there  gradually 
grew  up  a  village,  which  was  occasionally  known  as 
Point-No-Point.  In  time  a  change  of  the  name  was 
advocated,  and  the  locality  came  to  be  known  as 
Bridesburg. 

Public  Landings  and  Wharves.— In  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  commissioners,  William  Crispin,  John 
Bezar,  and  Nathaniel  Allen,  dated  Sept.  30,  1681, 
William  Penn  said,  **  Be  sure  to  settle  the  figure  of 
the  town  so  as  that  the  streets  hereafter  may  be  uni- 
formed down  to  the  water  from  the  countr}'  bounds." 
The  main  streets  were  to  run  to  the  rivers,  and  the 
landings  at  the  ends  upon  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill were  soon  understood  to  be  valuable.  As  early 
as  1689,  Humphrey  Murray,  Philip  Richards,  Philip 
James,  and  William  Lee  presented  a  petition  asking 
leave  *'  to  build  a  wharfe  x>n  the  side  of  Delaware 
River  against  ye  end  of  ye  Chesnutt  St.,  which  was 
read  and  some  things  spoken  to  it."  But  the  matter 
was  postponed,  and  there  is  no  immediate  entry  in 
r^;ard  to  it.  In  April,  1690,  Benjamin  Chambers, 
Thomas  Peart,  and  Francis  Rawle  presented  a  peti- 
tion "  that  a  bridg  might  be  built  over  and  a  wharfe 
made  against  Mulberry  St."  They  proposed  to  cut 
a  cart-way  through  the  bluff  some  twenty  feet  broad, 
commencing  west  of  Front  Street  and  extending  by 
a  gradual  descent  to  low-water  mark.  The  passage 
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was  to  be  paved  and  walled  up  with  stone  on  each 
side.  A  bridge  was  to  be  built  over  the  line  of  pas- 
sage-way on  Front  Street,  and  at  the  river  end  they 
proposed  to  make  a  free  wharf,  twenty  feet  in  breadth, 
which,  including  the  width  of  the  passage,  would 
make  the  Mulberry  Street  wharf  sixty-three  feet 
wide,  the  fiill  width  of  the  street  upon  the  city  plans. 
The  Council  assented  to  this  proposition.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  its  adoption,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
carry  the  bridge  at  Front  Street  over  the  cut,  either 
then,  or  afterward,  by  an  arch.  And  this  circum- 
stance gave  the  common  name  to  the  highway  Arch 
Street,  which,  although  not  sanctioned  by  law,  was 
kept  up  by  usage  until,  in  time,  the  name  Mulberry 
Street  was  discontinued  altogether. 

In  1690  a  controversy  was  begun  in  relation  to 
the  public  landing  at  the  intersection  of  Dock  Creek 
and  the  Delaware,  in  front  of  the  Blue  Anchor  Tav- 
ern, and  hence  known  as  the  Blue  Anchor  Landing. 
Griffith  Jones  bought  the  ground  and  sold  it  to  John 
Townsend,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Henry 
Elfreth.  The  latter  complained  that  he  had  suffered 
damage  by  being  restrained  from  building  on  his 
property,  but,  as  already  said,  Penn's  charter  granted 
the  public  landings  to  the  city,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Elfreth  obtained  any  satisfaction. 

In  1720,  Oovernor  Sir  William  Keith  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  city  corporation,  for  seven  years,  of 
the  piece  of  land  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  dock, 
'*  over  against  the  house  he  now  lives  in,  he  proposing 
to  drain  and  ditch  the  same."  John  Jenkinson  ap- 
plied for  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  south 
side  of  the  dock,  near  the  bridge  over  Front  Street, 
in  1785.  In  1746,  Recorder  Allen  produced  to  the 
Common  Council  a  deed  from  Qeorge  Qrey  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  Philadelphia,  ''for  a  Lot 
of  Ground  over  against  the  blue  Anchor  near  the 
Drawbridge  Which  has  been  in  Mistake  deemed  to 
belong  to  the  City,  and  has  been  us'd  as  a  free  land- 
ing." It  was  resolved  that  the  assessors  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  the 
said  lot,  and  an  account  be  made  of  the  expenses  of 
improving  the  same  previously  incurred.  The  latter 
reported  the  improvements  to  be  worth  fifty-seven 
pounds,  and  the  money  was  paid  in  1751  to  Common 
Councilman  John  Stamper,  who  had  advanced  money 
to  the  use  of  the  citv. 

In  1757,  Loxley's  term  at  the  drawbridge  wharves 
had  expired,  and  it  was  proposed  to  lease  the  public 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  dock,  between  Front 
and  Second  Streets,  the  public  wharf  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dock,  and  the  ends  of  the  dock  streets  on 
the  river.  Whoever  became  the  lessee  was  to  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  wharfage  and  the  cording 
of  wood.  Some  improvements  were  directed  to  be 
made.  It  was  resolved,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
premises,  "  that  a  Peer  or  Wharff  of  fifty  Feet  wide 
to  Extend  eighty  or  one  hundred  Feet  Eastward  be 
built  near  the  middle  of  the  said  Landing  place ;  and 
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that  a  Slip  or  Cartway  of  Forty  Five  Feet  wide  be 
made  between  Hamilton's  Wharff  and  the  said  Peer." 
At  this  time  there  was  a  complaint  that  Loxley, 
"  under  Ck>lor  of  hiring  the  Publick  Grounds  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  Dock  had  taken  upon  him  to  erect 
some  Buildings  thereon,  Contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
this  board,  wherefore  it  was  resolved  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  taken  down  and  removed."  William 
Clark  became  the  leasee,  and  died  in  about  a  year. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  James,  and  the  rent 
increased  to  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  pier  and 
the  whole  property.  Thomas  Overend  became  tenant 
in  1760  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds,  and  Jonathan 
Hood  Wka  tenant  at  the  same  rate  in  1762. 

In  November,  1764,  Thomas  Penn  released  to  the 
city  corporation  the  piece  of  ground,  claimed  to  be 
public  property,  lying  on  the  dock,  and  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Front  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  Spruce 
Street.  Robert  Lumsden  was  tenant  in  1767-68.  In 
1768  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  pier  at  the  draw- 
bridge thirty  or  thirty-two  feet  into  the  river.  Lums- 
den's  lease  was  renewed  for  three  years  in  1783. 

Penny  Pot  Landing. — Penny  Pot  Landing  was  the 
only  available  place  of  disembarkation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Blue  Anchor  landing,  at  Dock  Creek, 
from  vessels  on  the  Delaware  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation.  A  high  bluff 
extended  from  Dock  Creek  up  to  Vine  Street,  which 
was  originally  called  Valley  Street,  from  the  fact  that 
the  ground  there  was  depressed,  and  there  was  easy 
access  to  the  water  side.  The  Penny  Pot  House' was 
a  tavern,  which  was  famous  for  its  sale  of  beer  at  a 
penny  a  pot  or  quart,  which  was  less  than  the  allowed 
price  at  ordinaries.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  great 
law  of  1682  was,  "  And  to  Prevent  Exaction  in  pub- 
lick  Houses  be  it  etc.  That  all  Strong  Beer  and  Ale 
made  of  Barley  Malt,  Shall  be  sold  for  not  above  Two 
pennies  Sterling  a  full  Winchester  quart;  and  all 
Beer  or  Drink  made  of  Molasses  shall  not  exceed 
One  Penny  a  quart."  This  act  was  abrogated  by 
William  and  Mary,  in  England,  in  1693.  In  1684  a 
further  act  was  passed,  which  decreed  "  that  if  anie 
Person  shall  sell  any  strong  Beer  made  wholly  of 
Barley  mault  above  the  rate  of  3  pence  a  full  Wine- 
chester  quart  and  all  Beer  or  drink  made  of  Molas- 
sess  above  One  penny  a  quart  botled  or  Unbotled 
mixed  or  Unmixed  Sweetned  or  Unsweetned  the  party 
shall  be  liable  if  convicted  within  10  days  after  the 
fact  committed,  to  pay  a  penalty  of  5  pennies  per 
quart  and  proportionally  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
measure.''  The  Penny  Pot  House,  therefore,  being 
a  place  at  which  beer  could  be  bought  for  one-half  or 
one- third  the  legal  price,  achieved  an  early  popu- 
larity. Watson  says  of  the  house,  "It  was  a  two-story 
brick  house  of  good  dimensions,  having  for  its  front 
a  southern  exposure.  At  first  it  had  no  intervening 
houses  between  it  and  the  area  of  Vine  Street,  but 
when  I  last  saw  it,  as  many  as  three  houses  had  filled 
up  that  space." 


The  landing  at  Vine  Street  was  broader  than  other 
portions  of  the  city.  The  Penny  Pot  Landing  lot  was 
north,  and  contained  fifty-seven  feet  in  breadth,  and 
extended  at  that  width  from  Front  Street  into  the 
river  Delaware.  In  1850  a  controversy  arose  between 
the  district  of  Northern  Liberties  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  to  the  right  of  the  city  to  the  Penny 
Pot  Landing,  being  the  piece  of  ground  fifty-seven 
feet  in  width,  lying  north  of  fifty  feet  in  width,  the 
ordinary  width  of  Vine  Street,  west  of  Front.  It 
was  contended  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  space 
east  of  Front  Street  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  and  this  ownership  carried  with 
it  the  right  to  the  wharfage  and  tolls.  Among  other 
things  shown  on  the  argument  was  a  survey  to  James 
West,  in  August,  1689,  for  a  lot  sixty  feet  front, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  street  [since  called  Water 
Street],  and  extending  into  the  Delaware,  bounded 
north  and  south  by  a  vacant  lot.  In  March,  1690, 
West  obtained  another  grant  of  forty  feet  "of  the 
bank  where  the  Penny  Pot  House  stands,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  60  feet  formerly  laid  out  to  him  for  a  con- 
veniency  to  build  ships  and  vessels  upon."  West  also 
stated  that  be  had  bought  the  Penny  Pot  House  of 
the  widow.  The  grant  was  made  upon  the  condition 
that  West  would  "  make  a  convenient  slip  with  tim- 
ber and  fill  it  up  with  earth,  and  pitch  it  with  stones, 
against  the  street  which  is  to  be  left  100  foot  wide.'' 

Having  purchased  the  Penny  Pot  House  from  the 
widow,  the  final  survey  was  made  to  West  through 
to  Front  Street.  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  was  that,  as  originally  laid  out, 
the  city  boundary  extended  no  fieirther  than  the  fifty- 
foot  wide  Vine  Street,  and  all  north  of  the  latter  was 
part  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  was 
included  in  the  boundary  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 
It  was  clear  enough,  that  if  this  contention  was 
correct,  the  Penny  Pot  Landing  and  the  Penny  Pot 
House  never  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
originally  laid  out.  Against  this  claim  Justice 
Coulter,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  charged  strongly  in  favor  of  the  city.  The 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  city,  and  the  case 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.^  The  court  sus- 
tained the  opinion  of  the  judge  atiVln/VtiM,  and  held 
"this  enlargement  of  Vine  Street  consisted  of  a  part 
of  the  Penny  Pot  Landing  adjacent  to  West's  lot,  and 
to  w£ich  the  widened  street  was  appurtenant  as  a 
boundary;  and  as  a  public  highway  it  enured  not 
only  to  his  use  and  that  of  the  other  lot-holders  in 
the  vicinity,  but  to  the  use  of  the  public.  William 
Penn,  having  by  his  agents  and  accredited  officers 
granted  this  addition  to  Vine  Street  for  the  public 
use  and  accommodation,  in  1690,  could  not  revoke 
that  grant  by  any  subsequent  act  or  deed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  right  of  the  city  to  the  space  thus  annexed 
to  and  made  part  of  Vine  Street,  the  same  piece  of 
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ground  was  expressly  granted  to  the  corporation  by 
the  charter  of  1701,  aa  Penny  Pot  Landing. 

After  the  year  1800  the  Penny  Pot  Houne  was 
known  as  the  Jolly  Tar  Inn,  says  Watson,  and  kept 
by  one  Tage.  The  grand  juries  took  considerable 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  this  landing.  In 
1706  a  presentment  was  made  that  the  "  free  landing 
of  Vine  Street  is  .  .  .  necessary  to  be  secured  with 
the  banks  of  the  same,  whereby  the  Front  Street  may 
not  become,  as  it  threatens  to  be,  unfit  to  be  passed 
with  carts."  In  1713  they  presented  as  a  nuisance 
the  east  end  of  Vine  Street,  where  Front  Street 
crosses  it  In  1718  a  gully  running  down  Vine 
Street  and  crossing  Front  was  represented  to  be  "  not 
passable'^  by  coaches,  wagons,  or  carts,  to  the  endan- 
gering of  lives.  The  bank  at  the  end  of  Vine  Street 
was  represented,  in  1724,  to  be  worn  away  to  the 
middle  of  Front  Street,  and  very  dangerous.  In  1740 
the  Penny  Pot  Landing  and  the  east  end  of  Vine 
Street  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  encum- 
bered with  timber  and  plank  by  Samuel  Hastings  and 
Charles  West.  The  cave  in  which  John  Key,  the  first- 
bom  child  in  Philadelphia,  saw  the  light,  was  at  or 
near  the  Penny  Pot  Landing. 

A  committee  of  Common  Council  in  1704  reported 
that  it  would  require  £50  '*  to  repair  Arch  Street  and 
High  Street  wharfs, — ^£20  for  Chestnut  Street  wharf, 
and  £30  for  Walnut  Street  wharf,— altogether,  £150," 
from  which  it  appears  that  High  and  Chestnut  Streets 
wharves  had  been  established  before  that  time.  In 
October,  1706,  an  ordinance  was  ordered  to  be  drawn 
"  for  laying  a  small  duty  upon  wood,  etc.,  landed 
upon  the  public  wharves  in  this  city."  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1710,  by  a  proposition  that  an  ordinance 
should  be  prepared  "  to  oblige  foreigners  and  others 
who  load  and  unload  their  vessels  at  the  public 
wharves  of  the  city  to  pay  wharfjeige." 

In  1719  it  was  proposed  that  an  ordinance  should  be 
drawn  **  to  compel  masters  of  vessels  loading  or  un- 
loading their  vessels  at  the  free  wharves  at  this  city 
to  pay  so  much  per  ton."  The  price  agreed  upon  was 
one  shilling  per  ton  for  unloading  and  the  same  for 
loading,  all  veneels  being  allowed  to  lay  hye  days  to 
unload,  and  ten  days  to  load ;  and  if  they  exceed  fif- 
teen days,  to  pay  after  that  time  two  shillings  per 
day ;  new  vessels  loading  after  ten  days  lying  at  the 
wharves  to  pay  two  shillings  per  diem.  Wood-staves 
or  other  things  were  not  to  be  sufiered  to  remain  on 
the  wharves  for  more  than  twenty-four  hoars,  under 
penalty  of  paying  afterward  one  penny  per  cord  per 
hour,  for  wood,  and  in  that  proportion  for  a  cart-load 
of  staves,  shingles,  and  other  things.  Daniel  Radley 
was  appointed  wharfinger,  and  was  to  have  one- 
qaarter  of  his  receipts  for  his  trouble,  the  rest  to  be 
paid  into  the  city  treasury.  Shortly  after  this,  one 
Robert  Wood  desiring  authority  "  to  request  the 
charity  of  all  persons  in  this  province  towards  the  re- 
pairing of  his  damage  by  reason  of  his  shallops  being 
taken  by  pirates,"  the   Common    Council  decided 


"  that  in  regard  of  the  many  Taxes  the  inhabitants  of 
this  City  are  Subject  to  Beyond  any  other  part  of  this 
Province,  providing  for  the  poor,  Building  &  Support- 
ing of  ye  Publick  Wharfes,  etc.,  it  would  be  Unrea- 
sonable to  Impower  ye  Petitioner  (Especially  Since 
he  is  an  Inhabitant  of  another  Government)  to  Re- 
quest the  Charity  of  the  Inhabitants  by  ftny  Publick 
Instrument  of  Writeing  from  the  Mayor,  for  that  ye 
Same  would  be  a  very  111  pressident"  In  1719,  Bentley 
Cooke  was  appointed  the  common  corder  of  wood  for 
the  city  in  accordance  with  an  ordinance  then  passed 
"  for  the  Prevention  of  Carters  buying  Up  &  Ingrossing 
for  fire  wood."  An  ordinance  ''  for  cording  and  meas- 
uring fire  wood"  was  also  passed,  and  another  "that 
the  common  carters  should  receive  for  carting  half 
cord  of  wood  seven  pence  half  penny."  Draymen 
were  allowed  for  every  pipe  of  wine  carried,  one  shil- 
ling ;  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  ten  pence  per  hogs- 
head ;  porters,  eight  pence  per  every  pipe  of  wine,  six 
pence  for  every  hogshead  of  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses, 
and  for  every  one  hundred  bushels  of  salt  six  shillings 
three  pence. 

In  the  matter  of  hauling  by  the  carters  there  were 
diflculties,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
streets,  which  were  paved  here  and  there  by  citizens 
under  encouragement  of  ordinance,  leaving  large  in- 
tervals where  the  ,original  soil  had  not  been  interfered 
with.  The  ordinance  which  was  intended  to  regulate 
the  method  of  hauling  articles  through  the  streets  by 
carters  and  wagoners,  prescribed  the  number  of  horses 
to  be  used,  and  the  width  of  wheels, — broad  wheels 
being  considered  better  than  those  with  narrow  tires 
in  preventing  the  cutting  up  of  road  surfiace.  It  was 
soon  found,  according  to  report  to  Common  Council, 
that  it  would  be  "  Impracticable  to  bawl  half  a  Cord 
of  wood  with  2  Horses  in  ye  Winter  time,  and  there- 
fore think  it  proper  to  allow  the  Carters  to  haul  wood 
with  8  Horses,  provided  they  do  not  carry  more  than 
half  a  cord,  And  in  Drawing  any  other  thing  they 
shall  Comply  with  s^  Ordinance  as  also  farther  time 
is  Given  them  to  Qo  with  the  Wheels  they  now  Use, 
viz. :  till  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  In  the  year 
One  Thousand  and  Seven  Hundred  and  twenty-one, 
in  order  to  provid*  Such  Wheels  as  are  Directed  by 
s*  ordinance." 

The  wharfage  system  was  found  to  be  a  failure.  The 
income  fell  behind  expectation,  and  it  was  resolved, 
in  May,  1720,  that  it  would  be  of  more  advantage  to 
let  the  wharves  out  upon  yearly  rent.  The  mayor, 
William  Fishbourne,  took  the  lease  of  Walnut  and 
Chestnut  Street  wharves  for  seven  years,  and  Alder- 
man Redman  became  the  lessee  of  High  Street  wharf 
for  six  pounds  per  year  for  the  same  term.  The  wharf 
at  the  end  of  Chestnut  Street  was  ordered  to  be  repaired 
in  1728.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Mulberry  Street  wharf 
led  to  application,  to  the  regulators  of  the  city,  that 
they  would  regulate  Front  Street  southward  as  far  as 
occasion  should  require,  there  being  necessity  for  dirt 
to  fill  up  the  wharf. 
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In  1725  measares  were  taken  to  finish  a  wharf  at 
the  end  of  Sassafras  or  Race  Street,  and  to  repair  the 
street  so  as  to  make  it  passable.  Arch  Street  and  Race 
Street  wharves  now  being  in  order  for  occupancy,  the 
ordinance  regulating  the  rates  of  wharfage  was  re- 
newed, and  Richard  Armitt  was  appointed  wharfinger. 
The  High  Street  wharf  was  carried  out  sixty  feet  with 
logs,  and  filled  in. 

The  work  on  the  Sassafras  Street  wharf  was  slow. 
Sylvanus  Smout  had  agreed  to  build  it,  but,  being 
taken  sick,  declined  the  business,  whereupon  John 
Eater  agreed  to  build  a  wharf  six  feet  farther  in  the 
river  for  twenty-five  pounds.    This  happened  in  1730. 

In  October,  1733,  Peter  Gaboon,  wood-corder,  got 
into  trouble,  and  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  position ;  that  a  new  ordinance  should 
be  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  wood-corders,  and 
that  a  petty  rate  should  be  paid  by  importers  of  wood 
for  ever}'  cord  landed  in  the  city.  Under  this  ordi- 
nance wood-corders  were  appointed  as  follows : 

**For  High  St  wharf  BIcbard  Pmnmer  and  Peter  Oalahoon  f Gaboon] 
**For  Mulberry  8t  Wharf  John  Joiner 

**  For  the  Cheetnnt  8t  wharf  Walnut  St  Wharf  and  the  landing  at  the 
Bine  anchor  Jeremiah  Willie** 

Peter  Gaboon  was  forgiven  for  his  previous  conduct 
at  High  Street  wharf,  but  did  not  justify  the  liber- 
ality shown.  In  1739  he  was  removed  by  the  Gouncil, 
and  John  Joiner,  wood  corder  at  Mulberry  Street 
wharf,  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  January,  1748,  John  Ghurch  and  Thomas  Stew- 
art petitioned  Gommon  Gouncil,  stating  that  they 
were  the  owners  of  water-lots  adjoining  the  south  side 
of  Gedar  Street,  which  they  were  about  to  improve 
by  building  wharves.  They  conceived  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  city  if  a  wharf  was  built  at 
the  end  of  Gedar  Street,  and  they  proposed  to  con- 
struct such  a  convenience  at  their  own  expense,  if  the 
board  would  allow  them  the  profit  for  thirty  years. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  premises,  and  report.  In  1753,  nothing  having 
been  done  in  the  mean  time,  Ghurch  and  Stewart 
again  presented  proposals. 

In  May,  1748,  the  corporation  entered  into  com- 
prehensive leases  of  nearly  all  the  public  wharves  on 
the  Delaware.  There  had  been  some  complaint  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  wood-corders  who  occu- 
pied the  city  wharves,  most  of  whom  carried  on  the 
business  of  receiving  and  selling  fire-wood.  Owen 
Roberts  and  John  Pickel  applied  for  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  wood-corders,  and  oficred  to  give  security 
for  their  good  behavior,  and  to  pay  a  rent  of  filly 
pounds  per  annum  on  a  lease  of  four  years.  The 
amount  was  greater  than  the  revenue  *  from  the 
wharves  previously.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  Roberts  &  Pickle  "be  appointed  the  Wood  Gord- 
ers  for  this  Gity,  and  be  Empowered  to  receive  &  take 
the  Gordage,  Wharfage,  Fines  &  Forfeitures  settled  & 
imposed  by  virtue  of  the  Laws  &  Ordinances  of  this 
Gorporation  for  the  Gording,  Landing,  or  Lying  of 


Gord  Wood,  Boards,  Planks,  Timbers,  or  other  Things 
on  the  Several  Wharfis."  Under  this  lease  was  trans- 
ferred to  Roberts  &  Pickle  the  wharf  at  the  end  of 
Vine  Street,  with  the  Penny  Pot  Landing  adjoining 
thereto;  also  the  wharves  at  Sassafras,  Mulberry, 
High,  Ghestnut,  Walnut,  and  Spruce  Streets,  to- 
gether with  the  landing-place  at  the  foot  of  Dock 
Street,  thirty  feet  in  breadth  above  and  as  much  below 
the  Drawbridge.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  to  Roberts 
&  Pickle,  John  Hill  became  lessee  of  all  the  wharves 
except  those  at  Dock  Street  for  fifty  pounds  per  year. 
The  latter  were  taken  up  by  Benjamin  Loxley.  After 
a  year's  experiment  Hill  threw  up  the  lease.  Thomas 
Bourne  succeeded  him  for  a  four  years'  term.  Joseph 
Allen,  when  Bourne's  lease  expired,  offered  to  pay 
ninety  pounds  per  year,  but  upon  inquiry  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  too  liberal.  There  was  a  com- 
promise with  him,  by  which  a  lease  was  extended 
for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  pounds.  The 
next  tenant  was  John  Kneass,  who  leased  the  wharves 
for  five  years  at  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  the  city 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  A  new  ordinance  for  regu- 
lating the  cording  of  wood  was  passed  in  1760. 

In  1763  a  committee  of  Gouncils  appointed  to  view 
the  public  wharves  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion : 

"The  Slip  at  the  North  Xnd  of  the  Town  to  be  regulated  A  aome 
Earth  dug  np  at  the  Snd  of  the  Wharfll 

"  The  Dock  at  Arch  St.  to  be  dog  out. 

**  The  Slip  at  the  Bine  Anchor  to  be  regnlated  and  iome  Earth  dug 
out  at  the  End  of  the  Pier. 

**  A  Pier  to  be  carried  ont  from  Martcet  St  Whaxff  about  28  or  SO  feei 
wide  ft  about  fiO  feet  long.** 

The  public  landings  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
were  considered  to  be  vested  in  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  By  act  of  April 
4,  17%,  those  officers  were  directed  to  continue  in 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  landings,  and  that  when- 
ever the  profits  arising  from  them  should  authorise  it, 
to  purchase  new  landings  to  be  held  in  the  same  man- 
ner. By  act  of  March  6, 1819,  the  public  wharves  or 
landing-places  at  the  end  of  Goates  Street,  and  at  the 
end  of  Gallowhill  Street,  and  "  the  public  wharf  or 
landing  place  commonly  called  the  Hay  scale  land- 
ing" (at  Noble  Slreet),  and  a  wharf  or  landing-pJace 
south  of  and  adjoining  Gallowhill  Street,  which  before 
that  time  had  been  held  in  trust  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  county,  were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.  The  Hay-scales  landing  was  es- 
tablished by  authority  of  an  act  of  Assembly  of  Feb. 
20, 1768,  under  which  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  the  *'  purchase 
of  a  public  landing  nearly  opposite  the  barracks,"  to 
be  held  by  the  county  commissioners  in  trust  for  the 
public.  The  ground  embraced  in  this  purchase, 
which  was  made  in  the  same  year,  extended  west  of 
Front  Street.  The  portion  of  the  ground  beyond  that 
street  was  authorized  to  be  sold  by  act  of  Assembly 
passed  in  1801.  The  money  received  was  added  to 
the  public  landing  fund.     In  1828  representations 
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were  made  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  diBtricts 
of  Kensington  and  Spring  Garden  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  unincorporated  townships  of  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  portions  of  the  income  of  the  Hay-scales 
landing,  and  also  of  the  public  wharf  on  the  south 
side  of  Callowhill  Street.  Under  the  act  of  Assem- 
bly the  Supreme  Court  was  given  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  these  claims,  and  to  do  justice ;  and 
if  the  decision  should  be  against  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, to  appoint  appraisers  and  auditors  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  said  landings,  upon  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Northern  Liberties  were  to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  other  districts  and  townships.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  1834  that  Kensington  and 
Spring  Garden  districts  and  Northern  Liberties  and 
Penn  townships  had  no  right  to  those  wharves  or 
either  of  them.  The  Callowhill  Street  landing,  fifty 
feet  wide,  was  left  open  by  the  proprietaries.  The 
Coates  Street  Janding  had  been  dedicated  of  the  width 
of  forty  feet  by  William  Coats  and  others,  owners  of 
the  soil,  by  deed,  Nov.  28, 1771.  The  landing  south 
of  Callowhill  Street  was  purchased  by  the  county 
commissioners  out  of  the  public  landing  fund,  under 
an  act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1796.  This  wharf  was 
bought  in  1802  from  the  estate  of  John  Harrison,  and 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long  and  fifty 
feet  in  depth,  north  and  south. 

The  landing  at  Green  Street  was  purchased  by  the 
district  of  Northern  Liberties,  out  of  the  landing  fund, 
in  1826.  It  extended  from  the  river  sixty-five  feet  to 
the  east  side  of  Oak  Street,  where  the  width  was 
sixty-five  feet.  Another  lot*  over  forty  feet  front  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  adjoining  and  ex- 
tending to  Fleet  Street,  was  purchased  at  the  same 
time. 

In  1848  a  landing  on  the  south  side  of  Coates  Street 
was  purchased  from  Michael  McGill,  and  was  eighty- 
two  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  front  or  breadth  on 
the  east  side  of  Oak  Street  and  south  side  of  Coates, 
and  extended  of  that  width  into  the  river  Delaware. 

Under  the  act  of  Sept.  29, 1787,  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  district  of  Southwark  laid  out  Wharf 
Street,  "  in  order  to  a  communication  from  wharf  to 
wharf  between  the  stores  erected  by  the  owners  of 
water  lots  in  Southwark  and  the  heads  of  Docks  here- 
after to  be  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  ships." 
Wharf  Street  was  widened  to  fifty  feet,  under  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1807.  Actually, 
Wharf  Street  was  a  plan,  and  never  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  projected  line  was  out  in  the  water,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  wharf-line.  It  passed  at  the  navy-yard 
out  into  the  deep  water,  and  at  Moore  .Street  would 
have  been  more  than  five  squares  east  of  Front  Street. 
On  the  eastern  lines,  north  of  Prime  Street,  Wharf 
Street  went  past  near  the  ends  of  the  longest  wharves, 
and  might  have  been  useful.  The  purchase  of  the 
United  States  Navy- Yard  and  the  building  of  great 
wharves  there  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this 


plan.  In  1854,  when  the  district  of  Southwark  was 
consolidated  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  public 
landings  of  the  district  were  at  the  end  of  Almond 
Street,  Davidson's  Landing  below,  and  at  Catharine 
and  Queen  Streets,  the  upper  side  of  Christian  Street 
and  the  lower  side  of  the  same  street,  and  at  Prime 
Street  or  Washington  Avenue. 

Shackamaxon  Street  landing,  in  the  district  of  Ken- 
sington, was  bought  by  the  county  commissioners  out 
of  the  public  landing  fund  in  1818. 

Under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  March  6,  1820,  in- 
corporating the  Kensington  District  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  there  was  a  more  liberal  concession  as  to 
the  ownership  of  public  landings  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  municipal  corporation  other  than  the 
city.  Section  80  of  that  act  said, "  All  public  landing 
places  at  the  junction  of  any  of  the  streets  of  the  said 
district  with  the  river  Delaware  or  otherwise  which 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  laid  out,  shall  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  vested  in  and  the  title  thereto  con- 
firmed to  the  aforesaid  board  of  commissioners  and 
their  successors  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  district."  The  commissioners  were 
also  given  authority  to  appoint  persons  to  measure 
cord-wood  and  to  fix  the  rates  of  tolls  and  wharfage. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  district  of  Rich- 
mond, Feb.  27,  1847,  the  landing-places  at  the  junc- 
tion of  streets  in  that  district  with  the  river  Delaware 
were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  district. 

By  act  of  Assembly  passed  March  25,  1805,  it  was 
recited  that  "the  charter  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  by  William  Penn  doth  not  grant  to  the 
citizens  the  same  right  to  occupy  and  use  the  ends  of 
the  streets  which  extend  to  the  river  Schuylkill  which 
was  granted  on  the  river  Delaware,  and  as  such  a 
public  benefit  will  now  be  highly  useful  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  city  and  to  other  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth ;"  therefore  it  was  enacted  that  the 
city  corporation  should  have  in  the  streets  extending 
to  or  into  the  Schuylkill  River  the  same  rights  which 
the  corporation  had  to  the  east  ends  of  the  same  streets 
which  extended  to  or  into  the  river  Delaware,  that  part 
of  the  west  end  of  High  Street  belonging  to  the  bridge 
company  only  excepted.  The  wardens  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  were  authorized  to  fix  and  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  owner  or  owners  of  ground 
extending  into  the  Schuylkill,  from  the  lower  falls  to 
the  junction  with  the  river  Delaware,  might  build 
wharves. 

The  diHtrict  of  Spring  Garden  possessed  no  public 
landing  before  the  year  1830,  at  which  time  was  passed 
a  law  vesting  in  the  commissioners  "  all  that  certain 
landing  on  the  river  Schuylkill  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Francis's  Lane  or  Coates  St.  formerly  laid 
out  by  Tench  Francis  as  a  public  landing ;"  also  an- 
other landing  in  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  Coates  Street, 
and  at  'Hhe  southwestern  extremity  of  a  certain  83 
feet  wide  road  leading  from  the  said  river  to  the 
Ridge  turnpike  road."    This  was  called  Schuylkill 
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Street  landing.  The  commissionere  of  this  district 
obtained  some  other  landings  by  purchase.  Wood 
Street  landing  was  bought  from  Cadwalader  Evans, 
Dec.  1,  1829,  ander  a  ground-rent  of  $234.50.  It  was 
sixty-seven  feet  wide,  and  extended  from  Williams 
Street  to  the  river  Schuylkill.  Fairmount  Street 
landing  was  bought  from  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Henry 
Nixon,  and  Henry  J.  Williams  in  September,  1831, 
and  was  fifly  feet  wide,  and  extended  into  the  river 
Schuylkill.  Another  lot  of  fifty  feet  front  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  extending  into  the 
river,  was  bought  of  Jacob  Bidgway  in  1833.  Fair- 
mount  Street  was  formerly  John  Street,  and  extended 
from  Francis'  Lane  or  Coatee  Street  south  into  the 
Schuylkill.    It  is  now  known  as  Twenty-fifth  Street. 

By  act  of  Feb.  17, 1847,  all  public  landing-places 
at  the  junction  of  any  streets  in  the  district  of  Penn 
with  the  river  Schuylkill,  then  or  thereafter  to  be  laid 
out,  were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  district. 

Clarkson  &  Biddle's  map,  published  in  1762,  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  owners  of  private  wharves 
along  the  city  front,  commencing  at  a  point  about 
Noble  Street  and  extending  southward.  The  owners 
were  as  follows : 

Hufltoo,  about  Noble  Street. 
Mower. 
Qifton. 

Allen  Sb  Salter, on  aline  with  the  eonth  dde  of  Uargaretta  Street  (not 
opened). 
Shoemaker,  lonth  aide  of  Gallowhill  Street. 
HewHnge. 

Weat,  north  of  Vine  Street,  at  Penny  Pot  Houie  landing. 
Mifflin,  in  a  line  parallel  with  Key*8  Alley  (not  opened). 
Goodman,^ioath  of  a  line  parallel  with  George*!  Alley  (Ooatee). 
Parroek,  ionth  side  of  Baee  Street 
HnwII. 
Ilodgee. 
Jamei. 
Shoemaker. 
Hoppe. 
Wilkinion. 
0*Kill. 

Attitin's  Ferry,  north  aide  of  Arch  Street. 
Warner,  eonth  aide  of  Arch  Street. 
Old  Ferry  slip,  Rawle  A  Pell,  Clifford. 
Aapen  St  House. 
BIckley. 
Potts. 

Hoopes,  north  side  of  Market  Street. 
Masters,  sonth  side  of  Market. 
Henry. 
Allen. 
Lawrenoe. 
Sims. 

Crooked  Billet. 

Pemberton,  north  tide  of  Chestnut. 
King,  south  side  of  Chestnut. 
Morris. 
Flower. 
Csrpenter. 

Merpditb,  north  side  of  Walnut. 
Fishbourne,  south  side  of  Walnut. 
Dickinson. 
Penrose. 
Hamilton. 
The  Corporation. 
The  Dock. 

Stami)er,  south  side  of  the  Dock. 
Powel,  south  side  of  Spruce. 


May  A  Allen. 

Sims,  opposite  the  end  of  Union  Street  (not  opened). 
Plumpsted,  north  side  of  Pine  Street 
Bhoades  Sb  Bmlen,  south  side  of  Pine  Street 
Xdgar  A  Mizon. 

Willing,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  north  side  of  Lombard  Street 
(not  then  opened). 
Moore. 

Mifflin  A  Morton,  north  side  of  South  or  Cedar  Street 
Chnrch,  south  side  of  Sonth  or  Cedar  Street. 
Hockley. 
Maes  (Mease). 

T.  Penrose,  north  of  Almond. 
Penrose,  south  of  Almond. 
Allen. 
Lewis. 

Kieman  (two  wharves),  north  of  Catharine. 
Trotter,  south  side  of  Catharine  Street 
Penrose,  north  side  of  Queen  Street 
Beynolds,  sonth  side  of  Qu»en  Street. 
Whartiin,  north  side  of  Queen  Street. 
Dennis,  opposite  Swedes*  Church. 
Ooates,  north  of  Weocaooe  Lane, 

Just  as  land-stages  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  intercourse  and  trade  before  railroads  were  estab-' 
lished,  so  were  water-stages,  which  were  numerous, 
and  contended  with  the  land-stages  for  custom  quite 
successfully,  when  by  navigation  it  was  possible  to 
compete.  Roads  were  rough,  and  during  many  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  bad  order  for  traveling.  But 
rivers,  and  even  the  great  ocean,  were  accessible  by 
easy  methods  when  there  were  fair  and  favoring  winds. 
The  water-stages  were  matters  of  continual  interest. 
In  1796  it  was  given  out,  "  the  New  York  Packet 
boat  starts  from  Arch  St  wharf  on  every  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  and  proceeds  to  Burlington  or  Borden- 
town  etc.,  from  one  of  which  places,  one  or  more  good 
carriages  start  on  the  succeeding  morning  for  South 
amboy;  from  which  port  a  convenient  packet  will 
sail  for  New  York  immediately  after  their  arrieval.'* 
The  Baltimore  packet  set  off  from  the  Crooked  Billet 
wharf,  between  High  and  Chestnut  Streets,  daily, 
Saturday  excepted,  and  proceeded  to  New  Castle, 
where  a  carriage  received  passengers,  and  carried 
them  to  Frenchtown,  whence  they  proceeded  by 
water  to  Baltimore. 

In  1803  the  water-stages  had  increased  consider- 
ably. The  New  York  packet  sailed  from  the  old 
ferry  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satyr- 
days.  The  Baltimore  packet  daily,  from  8  South 
Wharves,  had  a  rival  in  a  line  twice  a  week  from 
Hamilton's  wharf.  The  Burlington  boat  sailed  every 
day  from  the  old  ferry,  and  the  Bordentown  packet 
from  Smith's  wharf  twice  a  week.  Wilmington  re- 
ceived its  passengers  from  Beck's  wharf  every  day ; 
Sassafras  River,  from  Hamilton's  wharf,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays;  Apoquinimink,  from  Hamil- 
ton's wharf,  twice  a  week.  The  Boston  packet  was 
ready  to  leave  Chestnut  Street  wharf  "as  freight 
offers." 

In  1814  the  Alexandria,  Apoquinimink,  Baltimore, 
Fredericksburg,  Qeorgetown,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Richmond,  Sassafras  River,  and  Washington  packets 
sailed  from  Hamilton's  wharf.    The  Union  Line  for 
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Baltimore  also  had  its  depot  there.  The  aame  Union 
Line's  sailing-vessels  left  Market  Street  wharf.  The 
"  PhoBnix/'  the  first  steamboat  on  the  New  York  line, 
left  the  upper  side  of  Market  Street  for  Trenton,  and 
the  "Philadelphia''  and  "Eagle"  steamboats  left  the 
wharf  at  the  south  side  for  the  same  place';  and  there 
was  a  steamboat  from  Bickley's  wharf  for  New  York. 
The  number  of  sailing-packets  had  been  increased  by 
a  line  to  Chester,  from  Wain's  wharf;  to  Marcus 
Hook,  from  Massey's  wharf,  below  Market  Street ;  to 
Wilmington,  from  the  same  place.  A  line  to  Boston 
from  Chestnut  Street,  and  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
Charleston  I  S.  C,  from  Clifford's  wharf,  between 
Market  and  Arch  Streets,  were  also  proofs  of  the  in- 
crease of  commerce. 

Packet  ships  belonging  to  Stephen  Girard  were 
usually  to  be  found  at  the  wharves  near  his  stores 
above  Market  Street.  They  included  the  '^  Mon- 
tesquieu," "  Helvetius,"  "  Voltaire,"  "  Rousseau,"  and 
others.  In  later  years,  Joseph  Hand,  who  was  an 
extensive  shipper,  had  the  stores  north  of  Market 
Street,  at  which  were  moored  his  vessels,  flying  his 
signal-flag, — a  black  hand  in  a  red  field.  They  were 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and 
other  Southern  ports.  Clifford's  wharf  was  north  of 
Stephen  Girard's,  and  subsequently  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  latter.  Girard's  dock  ran  up  almost  to  the 
line  of  his  store-houses,  at  a  distance  above.  Adjoining 
the  old  ferry  slip  on  the  south,  two  stores,  occupied  by 
Samuel  Crawford  &  EUiston  and  John  Perot,  between 
1800  and  1810,  extended  out  upon  their  wharf  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  any  other  building  in  that  square. 
To  get  round  it  there  was  a  narrow,  dirty  alley  on  the 
south,  a  passage  in  front  over  the  mud,  near  the  end 
of  the  wharf,  and  then  another  alley  on  the  north, 
from  which  access  might  be  had  to  the  old  ferry  alley 
and  old  ferry  slip.  ^ 

Above  Arch  Street,  adjoining  Austin's  ferry  slip 
and  ferry  house,  there  was  no  passage.  The  red 
stores,  a  block  of  frame  buildings,  stood  out  almost 
to  the  wharfs  edge,  leaving  considerable  space  between 
them  and  the  houses  and  stores  fronting  on  Water 
Street.  They  were  quite  conspicuous  on  the  river 
front  until  they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  an  occasion 
also  memorable.  The  wharf  and  stores  of  Henry 
Pratt,  of  Lemon  Hill,  were  just  below  Race  Street. 

Between  Race  and  Vine  Streets,  the  passage  in  front, 
along  the  wharves,  in  1800,  was  tolerably  straight. 
North  of  Vine  Street  access  was  cut  off  entirely, 
about  half  way  up,  by  Taylor's  dock,  which  ran  in  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  Stewart  &  Knight's  board-yard. 
It  was  impossible  to  pass  directly  along  the  wharves 
from  Vine  to  Callowhill  Street  at  this  time. 

South  of  Market  Street  the  passage  by  the  wharf 
was  good  to  the  Crooked  Billet  dock,  near  which  a 
block-maker's  shop  extended  out  from  the  line  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  almost  to  the  river.  By  passage 
around  it,  turning  eastward,  a  store  in  the  middle  of 
the  wharf  was  encountered,  and  was  also  called  *'  the 


red  store."  It  might  have  been  as  deep  in  color,  but 
it  was  not  near  as  large  as  the  red  store  between 
Arch  and  Race  Streets.^  From  the  first  wharf  below 
the  Crooked  Billet,  about  1805,  a  line  of  packets  for 
New  York  sailed  regularly.  It  was  established  by  D. 
and  P.  L'Hommedieu,  of  New  York. 

From  Chestnut  Street  to  Walnut  Street  the  passage 
wa* straight  along  the  wharves,  although  somewhat 
narrow,  in  1810.  India  wharf  occupied  the  width 
from  the  south  side  of  Tun  Alley  to  the  second  alley 
below;  it  was  the  harbor  for  the  East  Indiamen. 
Robert  Morris,  of  Rovolutionary  memory,  had  his 
store-house  there.  It  was  occupied  also  by  Peter 
Whitesides  in  1789,  and  John  Wilcox  in  1795.  The 
India  stores  were  large,  and  the  wharf  was  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  front.  The  store  of  Jacob 
S.  Wain  was  adjoining  the  India  stores.  This  wharf 
was  for  many  years  a  most  famous  one  for  the  recep- 
tion, loading,  and  unloading  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
China  and  East  India  trade.  Below  the  India  wharf, 
and  extending  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  Walnut 
Street,  was  Cope's  wharf.  It  was  established  by 
Thomas  C.  Cope  about  1815,  and  became  in  time  the 
great  shipping  wharf  for  his  line  of  Liverpool  packet- 
ships,  among  which  were  the  "Lancaster,"  "Alex- 
ander," "  Algonquin,"  "  Monongahela,"  and  "  Mon- 
tezuma," which  were  but  small  vessels,  but  were 
succeeded  by  much  more  splendid  craft,  the  "  Tusca- 
rora,"  "  Alleghany,"  "  Saranak,"  "  Wyoming,"  "Ton- 
awanda,"  and  "  Thomas  P.  Cope." 

The  buildings  from  Walnut  to  Spruce  Street,  front- 
ing on  Water,  were  built  on  a  regular  line  toward  the 
river,  and  it  was  always  a  clear  and  easy  passage. 
Morris'  stores,  below  Walnut,  were  the  property  of 
persons  originally  belonging  to  a  fiimily  of  brewers 
of  that  name.  Hamilton's  wharf  was  the  fint  one 
north  of  Drawbridge  landing. 

Spruce  Street  wharf  was  from  early  time  the  resort 
of  the  oystermen,  and  the  vicinity  was  always  lively 
with  the  fleet  of  oyster-boats  moored  there  and  the 
active  trading  which  was  going  on.  Citizens  went 
there  to  buy  their  oysters  by  the  hundred,  and  they 
were  opened  into  the  tin  butter-kettles  which  were 
meant  to  receive  them.  Hotel  and  restaurant  keepers 
were  frequently  present,  and  there  was  always  some- 
thing going  on  which  was  of  interest.    South  of  the 


1 "  Bitter"  (Philadelphia  merchant)  sayt,  **  The  moat  remarkable  feat- 
ure In  thia  square  waa  the  famoue  *  Crooked  Billet,*  derivlog  its  name 
from  sereral  crooked  pieces  of  wood  tmnsversely  arranged  and  designat- 
ing the  tavern  at  the  head  of  the  dock  kept  by  Edward  Byrne  In  1709. 
There  was  a  deep  out  into  the  wharf  intercepting  the  straight  course  of 
the  wharf  or  passage,  leaving  a  very  narrow  puss  to  and  from  the  tavern 
above,  and  the  wharf  proper  below ;  while  a  blockmaker*»«hop  at  the 
comer  of  the  narrow  pass  ever  impeded  or  delayed  the  wayfarer  as  he 
would  pass  onward.  The  passage  in  Itself  around  thia  corner  up  the 
north  side  of  the  dock  to  the  alley,  and  again  down  the  south  side  to  the 
tavern  and  the  wharf  proper,  was  a  dangerous  route  even  in  daylight, 
l>ut  much  more  so  at  night;  and  the  life  of  one  of  our  valuable  citizens, 
Mr.  Isaac  Jones,  paid  the  penalty  of  an  adventure  here  after  nightfall, 
Dec.  8, 1807,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  It  was  a  dingy  dismal  spot  and  a 
complete  man-trap,  for  several  others  were  drowned  in  their  Ignoranoe 
of  the  interruption  of  the  line/' 
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Spruce  Street  oyster-wharf  was  Wain's  wharf,  which 
stretched  out  into  the  Delaware  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  for  years  was  occupied  by  the  vessels  of 
the  Wains  in  the  London  and  East  India  trades. 
An  extensive,  broad  dock,  immediately  below,  was 
guarded  at  each  corner  by  a  small  brick  store,  belong- 
ing to  Levi  Hollingsworth.  Vessels  could  be  loaded 
or  unloaded  at  these  structures  with  great  convenieAey 
and  the  merchandise  guarded  from  the  weather.  The 
Hollingsworths  were  in  the  flour  business.  The  wharf 
of  Joseph  Sims  was  near  Pine  Street,  in  front  of  his 
two  stores,  and  was  quite  extensive,  and  in  its  time 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade. 

East  of  Water  Street,  at  Pine  Street,  Penn  Street 
was  opened,  nearer  to  Front  Street  than  to  Water 
Street.  The  houses  extended  from  Penn  Street  much 
farther  toward  the  Delaware  than  on  the  north  side 
of  Pine  Street.  Lombard  Street  was  not  opened 
through  until  late  in  the  present  century,  but  there 
was  a  small  passage  opposite  called  Lombard  Alley. 
Below  Pine  and  north  of  Lombard  were  the  stores  of 
Thomas  Willing  and  Willing  &  Francis,  with  the 
wharf  in  front.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  very  large  busi- 
ness before  the  Bevolution  and  afterward.  Passing 
around  Willing's  wharf,  at  Lombard  Alley,  a  second 
street  opened  between  Penn  Street  and  the  river ;  it 
was  called  Little  Water  Street.  After  the  passenger 
got  around  the  store  of  Jacob  Girard  Koch,  the  way 
was  straight  to  South  Street 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Boftds— Staf»-Goachet— SteamUMitB— BaUroads— City  PM8«n(er  Ball- 

wayi. 

Roads  and  Stages. — Neither  the  Dutch  nor  the 
Swedes  were  road-builders, — they  were  hardly  path- 
finders,— the  water  being  their  only  medium  of  con- 
veyance. **  The  Swedes  used  boats.  The  roads  were 
mere  paths  through  the  woods  made  by  the  Indians.''  ^ 
The  Delaware  River  afforded  communication  with  the 
settlements  along  its  banks,  and  was  likewise  the  high- 
way of  the  vessels  that  brought  supplies  and  colonists 
from  Europe.  The  settlements  spread  along  its  bor- 
ders, extending  but  a  very  short  distance  back  into 
the  country,  the  river  being  the  great  and  only  thor- 
oughfare, on  the  waters  of  which  all  transportation 
was  carried.  With  the  colonists  under  Penn  the  era 
of  road-building  began.  The  "horse-way"  is  first 
spoken  of,  where  the  pack-horse  with  sacks,  wallets, 
and  baskets  or  panniers,  was  the  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, and  surrounded  with  poultry,  pork,  butter,  flax, 
and  followed  by  calves  and  sheep  would  bring  to  mar- 
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ket  the  products  of  the  early  settlers.  The  same  mode 
of  transportation  many  years  later  carried  into  the  in- 
terior the  necessaries  of  life  which  were  purchased  in 
the  town.  "  Five  hundred  pack-horses  had  been  seen 
at  one  time  in  Carlisle,  going  thence  to  Shippensburg, 
Fort  Londoti,  and  farther  westward,  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise, also  salt,  iron,  etc.  The  pack-horses  used 
to  carry  bars  of  iron  on  their  backs,  crooked  over  and 
around  their  bodies,  barrels  or  kegs  were  hung  on  each 
side.  .  .  .  The  pack-horses  were  generally  led  in  divi- 
sions of  twelve  or  fifteen  horses,  carrying  about  two 
hundredweight  each,  all  going  single  file,  and  being 
managed  by  two  men,  one  going  before  as  the  leader 
and  the  other  at  the  tail  to  see  after  the  safety  of  the 
packs.  Where  the  bridle-road  passed  along  declivities 
or  over  hills,  the  path  was  in  some  places  washed  out 
so  deep  that  the  packs  or  burdens  came  in  contact  with 
the  ground  or  other  impeding  obstacles,  and  were  fre- 
quently displaced.  However,  as  the  carriers  usually 
traveled  in  companies,  the  packs  were  soon  adjusted 
and  no  great  delay  occasioned.  The  pack-horses  were 
generally  furnished  with  bells,  which  were  kept  from 
ringing  during  the  day,  but  were  left  loose  at  night, 
when  the  horses  were  set  free  and  permitted  to  feed 
and  browse.  When  wagons  were  first  introduced  the 
carriers  considered  that  mode  of  transportation  an  in- 
vasion of  their  rights;  their  indignation  was  more 
excited,  and  they  manifested  greater  rancor  than  did 
the  regular  teamsters  when  the  line  of  single  teams 
was  started  some  thirty  years  ago."  * 

Day,  in  his  "  Historical  Collections,"  says  that 
"  Mercersburg,  in  Franklin  County,  was  in  early  days 
an  important  point  for  trade  with  Indians  and  settlers 
on  the  Western  frontier.  It  was  no  uncommon  event 
to  see  there  fifty  or  one  hundred  pack-horses  in  a 
row,  taking  on  their  loads  of  salt,  iron,  and  other 
commodities Yor  the  Monongahela  country.  The  iron 
made  in  the  Juniata  Valley  was  first  conveyed  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  markets  in  this  expen- 
sive way."  Edward  Howland,  in  Harper*s  MorUhbf^ 
says  that  in  1784  the  cost  of  transportation  by  pack- 
horses  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie  was  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  dollars  a  ton,  and  in  1789  the  crank 
for  the  first  saw-mill  in  Ohio  was  carried  by  pack- 
horses  over  the  mountains  to  the  Youghiogheny  River, 
and  thence  shipped  by  water  to  its  destination  on 
Wolf  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  The  crank 
weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  was 
made  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  New  England 
Ohio  Company.  The  first  heavy  hauling  was  done  in 
winter  on  the  snow  in  sleds,  and  wagons  came  gradu- 
ally into  use  only  as  the  roads  improved.  The  Con- 
estoga  wagon,  Rupp  says,  was  first  used  in  1760.  In 
course  of  time,  or  rather  in  the  course  of  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  these  huge  vehicles,  drawn  by  six, 
eight,  or  more  horses,  superseded  the  pack-horse,  and 
became  the  principal  mode  of  transportation.    In  1792 


>  Rupp't  Bistory  of  Cumberland  County,  pnbllihed  In  1848. 
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the  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  was  com- 
menced  by  a  private  company,  and  was  finished  in 
1794  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  was  the  first  stone  turnpike  in  the  Union. 
The  dates  at  which  the  turnpikes  from  Philadelphia 
were  commenced  are  as  follows :  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster, 1792 ;  Germantown  and  Perkiomen,  1801 ;  Chel- 
tenham and  Willow  Grove,  1803;  Chestnut  Hill  and 
Spring  House,  1804;  Philadelphia,  Bristol  and  Mor- 
risville,  1804;  Philadelphia,  Brandy  wine  and  New 
London,  1810;  Perkiomen  and  Reading,  1811 ;  Ridge, 
1812 ;  Spring  House  and  Bethlehem,  1814. 

The  transportation  of  mails  and  passengers  was  un- 
known among  the  earliest  settlers,  because,  perhaps, 
there  were  neither  mails  nor  passengers ;  letters  were 
carried  by  travelers  or  traders,  or  by  messengers 
specially  intrusted  with  them.  It  was  not  until  popu- 
lation had  widened  and  extended  from  the  river  banks 
that  any  regular  conveyance  of  letters  was  necessary. 
The  weekly  post-routes  between  Philadelphia,  Ches- 
ter, New  Castle,  and  other  settlements,  established 
by  William  Penn  in  1683,  are  the  commencement  of 
the  public  mail  &cilities  of  Philadelphia.  A  line 
of  "  stage-wagons"  between  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and 
Amboy  is  mentioned  in  Davis'  **  History  of  Bucks 
County"  as  having  commenced  in  1732,  and  it  was 
probably  the  first  public  conveyance  of  passengers. 
This  line  of  "  stage-wagons"  connected  at  the  Amboy 
end  with  New  York  by  water,  and  with  Philadelphia 
by  the  same  from  the  Burlington  end.  These  wagons 
made  but  one  trip  a  week,  and  had  no  springs,  which 
were  not  invented  until  1787.  In  1752  this  line  car- 
ried passengers  twice  a  week. 

In  that  year  (1752)  the  following  notice,  which  was 
published  in  Bradford's  paper,  gave  a  clear  idea  of 
the  method  of  traveling  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  a  transit  which  in  those  times  occupied 
three  days: 

**Thii  is  to  glre  noUo«  to  §11  penooa  that  ihall  have  occaaion  of 
traaiportlDg  themaelrM,  gooda,  wares,  or  merchandlBe,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  that  by  Joeeph 
Borden,  Jan.,  there  la  a  itage>boat,  well>flttcd  and  kept  for  that  pnr- 
poae,  and,  If  wind  and  weather  will  permit,  will  attend  at  the  Crooked 
Billet  wharf  in  Philadelphia  every  Tueeday  in  erery  week,  and  proceed 
up  to  Bordentown  on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  morning  a  stage- 
wagon,  with  a  good  awning,  kept  by  Joseph  BIchards,  will  be  ready  to 
recelre  them  and  pniceed  directly  to  John  Cluck's,  opposite  the  rity  of 
Perth  Amboy,  who '  keeps  a  hoose  of  good  entertainment.  On  Friday 
morning  a  stage-boat,  well-fitted  and  kept  by  Daniel  Obryant,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  them  and  proceed  directly  to  New  York,  and  give  her 
attendance  at  the  White  Hall  slip,  near  the  Half-Moon  Battery.  If 
people  be  ready  at  the  stage  days  and  places,  'tis  belieTsd  they  may 
pass  the  quickest  thirty  or  forty  hoars,  the  cheapest  and  safest  way 
that  has  yet  been  made  use  of,  if  due  attendance  be  given  by  us,  the 
■ubacrlbers,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  as  near  as  possible.  AH 
people  living  on  or  near  the  road  may  have  business,  by  letters  or 
otherwise.  Due  care  shall  be  taken  in  the  delivery  of  letters  or  verbal 
messages,  Ac.,  by  us.  "  Joseph  Borden,  Jun., 

"JoBKPB  Richards, 
**  Damiel  Obryant. 

"All  passengers  or  goods  that  shall  oome  to  Bordentown  on  Sunday  or 
Monday  in  every  or  any  week,  by  any  Trenton  shallop,  White  Hill 
shallop,  or  Bordentown  shallop,  or  boats,  or  in  any  other  whatsoever 
whose  wagon-hire  shall  amount  to  16t.  or  upwards,  shall,  upon  first 
notloe,  have  a  wagon,  and  be  transported  to  the  above  John  Cluck's, 


opposite  Amboy,  where,  if  the  stage-boat  be  not  ready  to  fecelve  them, 
(but  It's  intended  she  shall,)  it  must  be  allowed  they  have  a  greater 
chance  for  dispatch  of  any  other  place  whatsoever— for  all  the  Brans- 
wick,  the  place  above  Brunswick,  called  *the  Tianding,'  and  all  the 
river  boats,  must  pasa  that  place,  in  whom  people  may  have  passsges. 

**J0iKPR  RiCHARDa. 

"N.  B.— For  the  future,  attendance  will  be  given  at  the  Crooked 
Billet  wharf  In  Philadelphia  every  Fridi^  and  Saturday,  and  proceed 
to  Bordentown  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  The  staga-wagon  will  set  oot 
for  Amboy,  passengers  or  not.** 

In  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac''  for  1768  is  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  same  line,  in  which  it  is  said,  *'  If 
people  be  ready  at  the  stage  days  and  places  'tis  be- 
lieved that  they  may  pass  quicker  by  twenty-four 
hours  than  by  any  other  way,  as  our  land  carriage  is 
ten  miles  shorter  than  by  way  of  Burlington,  and  our 
wagon  does  not  fail  to  go  through  in  a  day." 

In  1767,  Reuben  Fitz  Randolph  gave  notice  that  he 
drove  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  stage-wagon  by 
way  of  the  Blazing  Star,  in  New  Jersey,  starting  from 
White  Hall  slip,  in  New  York,  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  carrying  goods  and  passengers  in  boats  to  the 
Blazing  Star,  from  which  a  good  stage-wagon,  kept  by 
Isaac  Fitz  Randolph,  set  out  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  for  New  Brunswick,  where  another  stage- 
wagon,  kept  by  Francis  Hollman,  set  out  every  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  for  Trenton.  Thence  another 
wagon,  kept  by  Humphrey  Mount,  set  out  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  direct  to  the  sign  of  the  Geo^e, 
which  was  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Second  and 
Arch  Streets,  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  stage  arrived 
some  time  during  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  This  was 
in  the  winter,  and  made  the  time  of  passage  between 
the  two  cities  more  than  three  days. 

In  1767  stages  went  from  John  Butler's,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Death  of  the  Fox,  in  Strawberry  Alley,  to 
Nathaniel  Parker's,  at  Trenton  Ferry,  who  conveyed 
passengers  and  goods  across  the  Delaware  River  to 
George  Moschel's,  in  Trenton.  Francis  Hollman 
then  carried  them  in  a  stage  through  Princeton  and 
New  Brunswick  to  the  house  of  Obadiah  Aeries,  at 
Perth  Amboy,  whence  boats,  sailed  by  John  Thompson, 
carried  passengers  to  New  York.  This  trip  occupied 
three  days.  In  the  same  year  Joseph  Richards  set 
up  a  line  to  New  York,  which  went  to  Isaac  Doles' ; 
thence,  through  Staten  Island  (load  or  no  load),  to 
John  Watson's,  Mrs.  Duckett's,  and  Mrs.  Vantile's. 

In  1769  a  stage-line  was  set  up  to  New  York,  start- 
ing from  Daniel  Cooper's  Ferry,  opposite  Philadelphia, 
and  traveling  (by  the  way  of  Mount  Holly]  through 
Monmouth  County  to  Sandy  Hook,  thence  to  Middle- 
town,  and  thence,  by  the  bay  and  Kill  von  Kull,  to 
New  York.  Another  line,  in  1762,  went  to  Borden- 
town by  stage-boat,  and  thence  by  wagon  across  New 
Jersey.  In  1766  great  improvement  was  made  by 
decreasing  the  time  occupied  in  transit  between  the 
two  cities. 

John  Barnhill  set  up  a  stage-wagon,  which  he 
called  "  The  Flying-Machine,"  which  went  to  New 
York  in  two  days.  The  performance  of  this  wonder- 
fully swift  coach  was  exceeded  in  1771,  when  the 
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pasBBge  mu  made  (between  the  lat  of  Mej  end  the  1st 
of  September)  to  New  York  in  a  day  and  a  half.  ' 
One  Abraham  Skillman  contested  with  Barnhill  as  to  I 
which  should  make  the  quickest  time,  and  Charlee  ' 
Bessonet,  of  Bristol,  in  1772  set  up  another  flying-  ' 
machine,  which  proceeded  to  New  York  by  the  way  ' 
of  Princeton. 

The  stages  to  Baltimore  went  by  way  of  boat  to  New 
Castle,  and  across  the  country  to  the  head  of  the  Elk 
River,  fi'om  which  water  conveyance  was  taken,  partly  > 
by  way  of  Che«apeake  Bay,  to  Baltimore.  Id  1757  a 
line  was  first  set  up  between  Philadelphia  and  An- 
napolis, Md.,  by  John  Hughes  &  Co.  Stage-boata 
left  Floyd's  Wharf,  Philadelphia,  and  siuled  down  to 
a  point  oppoaite  Reedy  Island,  at  Cornelius  Carty's, 
where  a  wagon  attended  and  proceeded  to  Frederick- 
town,  from  which  a  stage-boat  went  to  Annapolis. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  who  traveled  through  ' 
North  America  in  1769  and  1760,  left  Annapolis  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1759,  for  Frederick  town,  upon  the 
Sassafras  River,  in  aechooner,  and  whs  greatly  pleased 
with  the  scenery  of  the  bay  and  with  "innumerable 
porpoises  playing  about  the  bows  of  the  ship."  At 
Fredericktowa  he  hired  an  Italian  chaise,  with  a  ser- 
vant  and  horse,  to  attend  him  as  far  as  Philadelphia. 
They  went  to  New  Castle,  which  is  thirty-two  milea,  , 
and  thence,  by  the  way  of  Wilmington,  Chester,  and 
Darby,  to  Philadelphia,  ferrying  across  the  Schuylkill  i 
about  three  mites  below  Philadelphia,  probably  at  ' 
Penrose  Ferry, 

Between  Philadelphia  and  the  West  there  were  no 
means  of  passage  except  such  as  were  specially  ob- 
tained by  the  persons  who  intended  to  travel.  In 
1766,  Matthew  Clarkson,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia, 
left  the  city  on  a  journey  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
kept  a  diary  of  the  events  connected  with  his  journey. 
He  set  out  on  horseback,  with  a  servant,  August  6th. 
On  the  first  day  he  met  wagons  loaded  with  skins  , 
coming  from  the  West,  and  overtook  others  "  loaded 
with  pork  going  for  the  King's  use  to  Fort  Pitt."  , 
He  lodged  at  The  Ship,  thirty-five  miles  from  Fhila-  , 
del  phi  a. 

-The  mil  d>;.  (AnmM  T,l  dlptd  kt  The  Dnk*  of  Cmnberimid.  Milt 

■t  Wrigbfi  hnj  and  nached  Tork.    On  tbe  Btb  ciaHd  CoDnoigi   ', 
nrwk,  and  irriKd  u  GiiiUf .  irhere  he  mtnl  Mil  lh«  lilh,  when  ha  rt-  { 

lodged  earen  ollea  funhar  on.  On  tba  13ib.  al  Iha  Burnl  Cablm,  ha 
DTBCIiiak  Iblnj-lwo  bona  loade  of  Boiir  on  tha  nj  to  7orl  Hit,  and 


>irn»Dd  of  CoplalD  Orean.  i 
id  lodgad  at  tba  TnliaHslle 


ck.asd  nachad  IbrtPlltJaataftal 


crlb.oD  bUn 


compapj  with  fltas  and  bagL' 


moca  on  (be  itocki  1  UuiInsu  going  on  briefclT,'" 

The  fort  was  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Hurray, 
who  gave  Mr.  Clarkson  his  lodging  in  the  barracks, 
but  on  account  of  the  miserable  condition  of  accom- 
modations for  boarding,  he  usually  made  his  meals  on 
bread  and  milk  "  at  the  store.  The  other  officers  of 
the  gairiaon  were  Capt.  Belneavis,  Lieuts.  McCoy, 
Mcintosh,  C.  and  O.  Grant,  and  Hall.  Dr.  Murdock 
and  Rev.  Mr.  McCleggan,  chaplaius,  preached  alter- 
nately in  Erse  [Scotch]  and  English." 


Philadelphia  STAGE -WAGGON,  and  New-Yotk 
STAGE  BOAT  performs  their  Stages  twice  aWcek. 

JOHN   BUTLER,  with  his  wag- 

J  gon,  fcti  out  oa  Moodiyt  Irom  bii  Houfe,  it  the  Sign 
of  Ihe  Daib  of  the  Foi,  ia  Strawbeny  lUy,  and  drira  the 
fjme  diy  to  Trenton  Feny,  when  Frandi  Holmin  meeo 
him  ind  proceedi  on  Tuefdiy  to  Bninrwietc,  and  the  pif- 
rengen  >nd  goodi  being  Ihilted  into  the  waggon  of  IJuc 
Fit2»ndolph  he  titcei  them  to  the  New  Bluing  Snr  to 
Jicob  Fiti'nndolph'i  the  fame  iiy,  -where  Rubin  Fitinn- 
dolph,  with  1  b«c  well  fatti,  will  receive  them,  and 
take  them  to  New-York  that  nighc  John  Butler  return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  on  Tuefday  with  ihc  palTengen  and 
lood)  deliveied  Co  him  bj  Fnocll  Holman,  will  again  fa 
out  br  Trenton  Ferry  an  ThDrfdijr,  and  F^ancii  Holroan. 
&C.  will  ciiry  hii  pilTengen  and  goodi,  with  the  fame  ci- 
FCdltiOQ  ai  above  Co  New-York.  Ttctf. 

The  first  stage-coach  which  ran  directly  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  was  put  on  by  John  But- 
ler in  1756,  and  ran  in  three  days  from  city  to  city, 
crossing  the  Delaware  by  means  of  a  ferry-boat  from 
MorrisviUe  to  Trenton.  Before  John  Butler  and  his 
stage-coach  between  the  two  great  citiee  in  1738,  con- 
veyance to  New  York  was  had  by  passengers  going 
to  Trenton  by  boat  or  private  conveyance  at  separate 
expense.  The  line  to  New  York  was  then  by  stage 
from  Trenton  tA  Brunswick  twice  a  week.  From  the 
latter  place  water  communication  was  again  neces- 
sary. The  proprietors  were  William  Atlee  and  Thomas 
Hootin.  The  fare  between  New  Brunswick  and  Tren- 
ton was  two  shillings  sixpence.  This  was  an  experi- 
ment during  a  few  months.  The  line  was  discon- 
tinued on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  It  was  not 
revived  in  1739.  In  1740,  Atlee  &  Yates,  encouraged, 
as  they  said,  by  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  1738, 
set  up  another  line  between  Trenton  and  New  Bmns- 
wick,  running  twice  a  week.  Passengers  were  charged 
two  shillings  sixpence  by  the  stage  ;  merchants' goods 
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two  shillings  per  hundred.  In  1740,  William  Meghee 
estaUiDhed  a  stage-wagon,  running  once  a  week,  be- 
tween Bordentown  and  Amboy  Ferry,  "  to  go  twice  a 
week,  when  there  is  occasion,  if  the  passengers  pay 
what  is  reasonable  in  their  case."  In  1796  four  daily 
stages  ran  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  a  daily 
stage  to  Baltimore,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  to  Lan- 
caster, Bethlehem,  Wilmington,  Dover,  Harrisburg, 
Reading  and  Easton. 

Before  1786  all  correspondence  with  Pittsburgh  was 
conveyed  by  travelers  or  special  messengers,  but  in 
that  year  an  order  was  issued  by  the  government  to 
establish  a  post  from  Philadelphia ;  in  1790  the  postage 
on  the  route  was  only  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and 
ninety-nine  cents.  A  line  of  stages  was  established 
between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  by  Frederick 
ShaeflTer  in  1784,  which  took  three  days  for  the  round 
trip.  A  two-horse  coach  between  Reading  and  PhiU- 
deli^hia  was  started  in  1789,  taking  two  days  to  make 
the  passage  through.  A  weekly  stage  commenced  to 
run  between  Philadelphia  and  Easton  in  1796.  The 
following  description  of  the  traveling  in  those  days  is 
from  the  American  Annual  Register ^  Jan.  19,  1797: 
''  The  Roads  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  exhibit, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  an  aspect  of  savage 
desolation.  Chasms  to  the  depth  of  six,  eight,  or  ten 
feet  occur  at  numerous  intervals.  A  stage  coach 
which  left  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  February,  1796, 
took  five  days  to  go  to  Baltimore.  The  weather  for 
the  first  four  days  was  good.  The  roads  are  in  a  fear- 
ful condition.  Coaches  are  overturned,  passengers 
killed,  and  horses  destroyed  by  the  overwork  put  upon 
them.  In  winter  sometimes  no  stage  sets  out  for  two 
weeks." 

Upon  Scull  &  Heap's  map,  1750,  are  marked  the 
ferries.  There  is  a  house  at  Greenwich  Point.  The 
Lower  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  is  Gray's ;  the  Middle 
Ferry,  Gardiner's ;  the  Upper,  Scull's ;  the  ferry  be- 
low the  Falls,  at  the  ford,  near  the  present  Laurel 
Hill,  Garrigues'.  There  is  a  ferry-house  also  marked 
just  above  the  Wissahickon,  where  the  river  was 
crossed  by  a  ford.  Upon  this  map  the  roads  leading 
south  are  as  follows :  From  Front  Street,  continued  to 
the  Point  House ;  Moyamensing  road,  running  in  an 
irregular  direction;  from  Second  Street,  continued 
and  bending  to  the  southwest,  and  stopping  at  the 
boundary  line  of  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk;  Pas- 
syunk  road,  running  south  and  bending  west,  and 
reaching  the  Schuylkill  near  the  site  of  the  present 
gas-works.    From  this  road  another  one  struck  off  as 

far  as  the  estate  of Brock.     It  was  eventually 

continued  to  Penrose  Ferry.  Sober's  Lane,  or  Long 
Lane,  commenced  at  Cedar  Street,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth]  Street,  and  ran 
southwest,  intersecting  Passyunk  road  not  far  from 
the  Schuylkill.  The  road  to  the  Lower  (Gray's)  Ferry 
ran  from  Cedar  Street,  at  Schuylkill  Front  [Twenty- 
second],  to  the  ferry,  precisely  as  at  present.  There 
was  a  road  intersecting  most  of  these  running  in  a 


northwesterly  direction,  commencing  on  the  Moya- 
mensing road,  near  Dam  creek,  below  Cox's  house, 
and  extending  over  to  the  road  to  the  Lower  Ferry, 
near  Einsey's  place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  road  to  Chester,  by  way  of  the  Lower  Ferry 
and  the  Bell  Inn,  was  intersected  near  the  latter  by 
the  road  to  Province  Island.  The  road  now  called 
the  West  Chester  ran  in  a  direction  somewhat  crooked, 
but  nearly  west.  Near  the  ferry  the  Lancaster  road 
intersected  the  other,  and  extended  in  a  northwest 
direction.  The  Haverford  road,  which  commenced 
at  the  Upper  (Scull's)  Ferry  and  ran  northwest- 
wardly, was  cut  by  the  Lancaster  road.  From  Gar- 
rigues' Ferry  a  road  inclining  northwest  ran  into  the 
Lancaster  road  below  the  Merion  Meeting.  A  road 
extended  from  the  Lancaster  road,  running  northeast, 
and  crossed  the  Schuylkill  above  the  Wissahickon 
creek,  where  it  ran  into  the  road  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  Wissahickon  road  ran  from  Ninth  and 
Vine  Streets  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  Ger- 
mantown  road  ran  from  Second  Street,  above  the 
sugar-house.  The  road  to  Frankford,  a  continuation 
of  Second  Street,  ran  nearly  in  its  present  direction. 
The  Point-no-Point,  or  Richmond  road,  extended 
near  the  Delaware,  as  at  present.  There  were  cross- 
roads and  connecting  roads  between  these,  which 
made  communication  somewhat  convenient.  But 
many  means  of  travel  were  afterward  necessarily 
opened.  The  distances  from  the  city  are  given  upon 
this  map  as  follows : 


Point  Road. 

MQm. 

To  Poole  bridge 0 

"Jiynn^i 1 

"  ftiU'e. 2 

"  Warnert ^ 3 

•*  Oldman'e 5 

"  Hopkin*! 6 

"  Lono*e. 6 

"  PftiT*! : 6 

BOAD  TO  FraNKFOSO. 

T<}  lane  to  Bom  and  Molan'e............ 3 

'*  Frankford  House 6 

"  Meeting 5 

**  Dr.  Moore's. 7 

**  Oxford  Church 8 

BOAD  TO  GeKVANTOITK. 

To  Norrii'  (Fair  Hill) 2 

«  Fair  Hill  Meeting 3 

"  Rising  Sun 4 

**  Stenton 6 

**  Germantown  Meeting ~  6 

••  CalTlnistIc  Chttrch 6 

••  W.Allen's 8 

WlBBAHICKON  BOAD. 

To  Garrigues*  Ferry 4 

"  Bob«Bon*s 6 

**  Leverlng's 7 

Lancaster  Boad. 

To  Coultas*  (Middle  Ferry)... 1 

"  Merion  Meeting 7 

Scuirs  Ferry  (Upper) 2 

Wlloox*s. * 7 

"  Lower  Ferry 4 

Marshall's  mill 6 

Darby <»*— 7 
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BOAD  TO  GSBKMWIOH. 

To  Point  House 5 

MOTAVSKBINO  BOAD. 

To  Turner's  (Wilton) 3 

Passtcmk  Boad. 

To  Pemberton's 1 

*'  Passyunk 4 
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The  most  important  bridge  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  was  that  which  crossed  the  Cohoquenoque 
[Pegg's  Bun]  near  the  house  of  one  Poole,  a  ship- 
builder. It  was  constructed  of  stone,  and  Mr.  Watson 
says  that  *'  its  erection  was  a  matter  beyond  the  skill 
of  our  city  masons."  It  was  built  by  Israel  Roberts, 
who  was  sent  for  to  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of 
building  it  It  changed  slightly  the  coarse  of  Front 
Street,  which  had  run  west  of  the  present  site  at 
Willow  Street,  and  crossed  it  by  a  low  wooden  bridge. 
Poole's  bridge  was  for  many  years  a  noted  landmark. 

Before  the  Bevolution  there  were  only  three  roads 
by  which  passage  northward  could  be  had  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  One  was  by  way  of  Front 
Street,  passing  to  Frankford,  and  so  to  New  York. 
Another  was  by  the  road  to  Gtermantown,  and  still 
another  by  the  Bidge  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. In  summer  the  route  to  New  York  was  gener- 
ally by  stage-boat  to  Burlington  or  Bordentown,  and 
thence  across  New  Jersey,  by  stage  to  Amboy,  and 
then  by  boat  to  New  York.  What  is  now  in  the 
built-up  parts  of  the  city  called  the  Old  York  road 
is  actually  the  new  New  York  road,  and  it  was  opened 
after  the  Revolution.  It  runs  into  the  old  stage  route, 
or  Front  Street  road,  at  some  distance  from  the  city. 
The  old  road  to  Baltimore  was  by  the  Darby  road  to 
Chester,  and  so  on.  What  is  called  the  Baltimore 
pike  was  laid  out  after  the  Revolution.  The  usual 
route  to  Baltimore  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  was  by 
stage-boat  to  New  Castle,  thence  by  stage  over  the 
peninsula  to  Elk  Biver,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Balti- 
more. Washington,  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
on  his  way  to  New  York,  after  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, came  up  the  road  leading  through  Chester  and 
Darby,  and  crossed  at  Gray's  Ferry  floating  bridge. 
His  route  to  New  York  was  by  Frqnt  Street  to  Frank- 
ford,  etc.  The  route  of  the  traveler  in  1773  from 
Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry,  now  Harrisburg,  would 
have  been,  from  Philadelphia  to  Schuylkill,  two 
miles;  Black  Horse,  four  miles;  Prince  of  Wales, 
one  mile;  Buck,  one  mile;  Sorrel  Horse,  one  mile; 
Plough,  one  mile ;  Unicorn,  three  miles ;  Blue  Ball, 
four  miles;  Admiral  Warren,  three  miles;  White 
Horse,  three  miles;  Downing's,  seven  miles;  The 
Ship,  two  miles;  The  Wagon,  six  miles;  Miller's,  six 
miles ;  Douglass',  three  miles ;  The  Hat,  four  miles ; 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  three  miles ;  Red  Lion,  three 
miles ;  Copestoga  Creek,  four  miles ;  Lancaster  Court- 
house, two  miles ;  Scott's,  nine  miles ;  Bayley's,  five 
miles;  Hugh's,  four  miles;  Sample's,  three  miles; 
Swatara,  three  miles;  Taylor's,  three  miles;  Harris' 
Ferry,  eight  miles.  The  above  is  an  itinerary  in  an 
almanac  for  1766.  The  traveler  might  go  also  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  where  he  had  choice  of  two 
roads.  The  road  from  Reading  to  Lancaster  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  from  Reading  to  Harris'  Ferry. 
The  road  to  Lancaster  was  not  very  different  from 
that  of  the  turnpike,  which  was  mainly  constructed 
on  the  old  King's  road  to  Lancaster. 


Charles  William  Jansen,  who  resided  in  America 
from  1793  to  1806,  thus  describes  in  his  book,  ".The 
Stranger  in  America,"  a  journey  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia: 

**  H»vlDg  been  safely  ferried  over  to  Faalue'  Hook— « isiMrable  place 
•upported  by  traTellera,  all  tiie  New  York  atagea  and  honee  for  pro- 
ceeding with  being  kept  there— we  saw  a  number  of  horses  with  wag- 
gons, yoked,  ready  to  depart,  and  groups  of  passengers  assembled, 
forming  a  truly  curious  scene.  I  now  mounted  for  the  first  time  an 
American  stage— literaliy  a  kind  of  light  wagon.  .  .  .  The  vehicle, 
whteh  Is  of  the  same  construction  throughout  the  country,  is  calculated 
to  bold  twelve  persons,  who  all  sit  on  benches  placed  across,  with  their 
fhoea  toward  the  horses.  The  front  seat  also  holds  three,  one  of  whom 
is  the  driver;  and  as  there  are  no  doon  at  the  sidea,  the  passengers  get 
In  over  the  fW>nt  wheels  and  take  their  seats  as  they  enter.  The  fint 
of  conne  get  seats  behind  the  rest.  This  is  the  most  esteemed  seat, 
because  you  can  rest  your  shaken  fhime  against  the  back  part  of  the 
wagon.  Women  are  therefore  generally  indulged  with  it;  and  It  is 
often  laughable  to  see  them  crawling  to  their  seats.  If  they  happen 
to  be  laU  they  have  to  straddle  over  the  men  who  are  seated  further  in 
front  .  .  .  Stumps  of  trees,  left  uprooted  for  Time  to  consume,  yet  Im- 
pede yonr  progress  even  In  the  much  frequented  road  between  the  two 
laxgeet  cities  in  the  United  States.  Several  miles  immediately  before 
you  enter  Trenton  the  road  is  so  bad  In  some  places  that  the  driver, 
with  whom  I  chose  to  sit,  told  me  his  horses  stalled— that  Is,  they  were 
fur  some  time  unable  to  drag  the  wagon  over  the  wont  places.  He  also 
said  that  the  road  had  not  been  repaired  within  his  memory ;  and  be 
did  not  cease  cursing  and  swearing  until  we  entered  Trenton  late  In  the 
day,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles." 

Mr.  Jansen  further  remarks  that  he  set  off  from 
Trenton  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  arrived 
in  this  city  at  the  Franklin  Head,  on  North  Second 
Street,  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  average  rate  of 
charge  was  not  quite  fourpence  per  (English)  mile. 
Until  the  year  1802  the  stages  that  set  out  from  Phil- 
adelphia did  not  go  farther  south  than  to  Petersburg,' 
Va.,  which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia ;  but  in  the  month  of  March  in  that  year  a 
new  line  of  "correspondence"  wa4  formed  between 
the  latter  city  and  Charleston.  The  journey  was  about 
a  fortnight,  the  distance  about  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
and  the  fare  fifty  piastres.  There  were  stages  also 
between  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  as  well 
as  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  so 
that  "  from  Boston  to  Savannah  ...  a  person  may 
travel  by  stages."  Michaux  in  1802  went  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Pittsburgh.  He  reached  Shippensburg  by 
way  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Carlisle,  and  remarked: 
"Shippensburg,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  is  the  furthest  place  that  stages 
go  to  upon  that  road.  A  person  must  either  travel 
the  remainder  of  the  road  to  Pittsburgh  on  foot,  or 
purchase  horses." 

Samuel  Breck,  who  visited  the  city  of  Washington 
in  1809,  says  that  he  went  with  his  brother  George 
"in  his  tandem,  accompanied  by  a  groom."  They 
left  the  city  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  dined  at 
Chester,  and  supped  and  lodged  in  Newport,  Del., 
from  which  they  set  off  the  next  morning  after 
breakfast,  passed  through  Elkton,  dined  at  Charles- 
town,  and  supped  and  lodged  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
The  next  day  they  dined  at  the  Red  Lion,  thirteen 
miles  from  Baltimore,  where  they  lodged  at  the  Indian 
Queen,  kept  by  John  Gadsby,  a  hotel  so  capacious 


TRANSPORTATION. 


thftt  Ur.  Breck  could  not  refrBin  from  mentioniiig  | 
that  ft  accommodated  two  hundred  lodgers,  that  the 
tftble  waa  laid  for  thirt^r-siz  people,  that  the  bed- 
cbambera  ftll  hod  single  beds,  and  that  the  servaaU  i 
were  more  attentire  than  in  &ay  public  or  private  I 
house  that  he  ever  knew.  When  thej  leit  Baltimore 
the;  dined  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  and 
slept  at  Bladenaburg,  and  did  not  reocb  Washiugton  . 
until  Home  time  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  | 
The  traveling  time  occupied  by  this  journey  waa 
four  days. 

In  1810,  Samuel  Breck  went  to  Boston  in  a  hackney- 
coach  drawn  by  four  horses.  Hia  wife,  daughter,  and 
maid-servant  were  of  the  party.  They  reached  Tren- 
ton by  night,  where  they  slept.  On  the  second  day  j 
thej  dined  at  Brunswick,  and  slept  at  Elizabeth  town.  ' 
They  arrived  in  New  York  before  dinner  the  next 
day.  After  walicing  around  the  city,  they  left  New 
York  at  noon  of  the  24th,  and  slept  at  Rje.  Next 
day  they  dined  at  Stamford,  and  slept  at  Stratford.  I 


OLD  BTAa&OO&GH. 

On  the  succeeding  day  they  dined  eight  miles  beyond 
New  Haven,  and  slept  at  Berlin.  Tbe  day  following 
they  breakfasted  at  Hartford,  and  slept  at  a  tavern 
near  Aahford.  The  seventh  day  of  the  journey  brought 
them  CO  Thompson's  tavern  for  dinner,  and  they  slept 
at  Merriam.  On  the  29tb  of  July  they  dined  at  Ded-  i 
ham,  and  arrived  at  Boston  before  sundown.  Deduct-  | 
ing  the  twenty-four  hours  spent  in  the  city  of  New  I 
York,  this  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  oc- 
cupied seven  days.  Mr.  Breck  says  "  it  was  one  of  the  ' 
most  pleasant  rides  imaginable.  The  roads  are  turn-  i 
piked  all  the  way,  and  of  the  seven  ferries  that  a  trav-  i 
eler  was  obliged  formerly  to  pass,  there  remains  now 
bat  that  at  Paulus  Hook,  which  can  never  be  bridged.  ' 
The  roads  are  not  only  extremely  improved,  but  they 
are  shortened  thirty-six  miles  between  Philadelphia  . 
and  Boston."  Mr.  Breck  "  returned  to  Sweet  Briar  on  i 
the  10th  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  i 
days  on  a  delightful  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  | 
going  and  returning,  .  .  .  meeting  with  exceeding 
good  inns.  .  .  .  The  expense  of  this  journey  wa3  about  I 
five  hundred  dollars."  | 

John  Palmer,  who  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal-  | 
timore  in  1917,  says, —  I 

"*  After  dkDDiT  w«  pncMdtd  an  bokrd  tb«  tUniboct  ^  JGId*,'  pKrt  oJ- 
vlwlly  owned  b;  th<  ■bon-umnl  «-Kln(  [  JoMpb  BanipuH].  Hnlng 
DUDh  ploAHd  iHlh  In  ilu,  bevitj, 


uBuliic  qDuiKj  of  tinoki  mi  porliniiilHiu  wttt  uad  by  AnitlMB 

tniT«1«n,  lad  ■Tsn  bjpsDpIr  (olng  an  •hart  TlilB.  Itfalok  walud  two 
frifoD'loKda  uti  iHHrd,  ftnd  uot «  box  «mong  thorn.  Tha  poapio  on  boud 
ipporod  ilmcat  Inncliibtf  gonUol  In  Iboli  dnM  ud  inunor*.  Th* 
rauoD  for  IhU  il.  1  eaactltii,  thU  HjluJIl}  w 


10  UblB  1 


»  coUd  1 


Heury  Bradshaw  thus  relates  bis  tribulations,  on 
reaching  the  steamboat  wharf  in  Philadelphia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  business  anxiety  of  the  porters  and  hack- 

"  WbtD  onr  botl  urlTod  wo  won  iDuudUod  wllb  porton,  th*  cnolor 
part  or  wfaom  wora  blocka^     Thi  not  wire  IHab.     The;  bad  tin  pUtflO 


IbatlhlipncowtHlfruinaiirpeciiItarrteUngaoti 
a  lanaral  iplrlt  af  tnttgrlty.  Tba  raal  aUH  llB 
■ImpJo  Tafll  Ebat  any  man  may  obtain  work,  od 
bawl1]bolll>on;iyiiol<l.    Tho  liidiiceDnaati  i 


dlUwooMyan  thu  toK- 


In  "  The  Crosby  Family"  i 
of  Nathan  Crosby,  in  1818: 


e  given  the  experiencea 


-  Atlor  •poDdiiv  ■  hw -oakl  with  ny  bnlhor  A>,  I  ludo  m  trip  W 

dollan.    Th.r.w.r.adoBootB»«orUioi»ioBnlB(  togathw.    Of 

oipoctlDR  la  go  farwmrd  and  la  Ix  Inatad  with  *^«laJ  nqwot  and  t*m. 

otber.aad  trying  la  fiupoauh  olber-i dnat h  boottbayooutd.  I  found, 

wbllo  tho  lOnr-lDllkt  iw«hM  wot*  flUod  with  ulld-loaklng  fandnoa 

rrom  Now  Tork  to  Philadelphia;  but  I  atopp«l  OTtr  a  lay  ts  attODd 

DOmmencaiDODt  at  PriDcoton,  wbon  a  littl*  talloon  waa  aant  np  In  tho 

I  bad  taamedln  Now  York  Ibal  our  nlDoponc*  waa  a  ahllllDg  thors,  ud 

that  a  balf-penny  wh  lUpenn ;  hot  whoa  I  cuiie  to  pay  for  adinnor  In 

How  Tork,  and  waa  roqulred  to  pay  ■  two  loTic  a  a-pony  Wl,  IBd  two 

conia,'  I  did  not  know  w)ul  Ibo  fellow  moant.    So  I  gare  hla  balf  ■ 

p«ic*  a  llrsp*Bco,  wllb  fraetloiii." 

JamesFlintsaid,  inlg22,— 

•>  On  tho  nonilDg  of  Ibo  20th  or  Saplombor  I  woDt  to  the  DOHb  offlco 

I  found  II  nocnaary  to  lako  out  a  llckot  Iwo  daya  proTlonaly.    Tba 

The  Dukeof  Saxe-Weimar,  who  was  in  Philadel- 
phia In  182S-26,  and  who  came  from  New  York,  aaya 

that  when  he  left  the  8t«amboat  "Thistle,"  at  New 

Brunswick,— 

''olght  itagta  Wl 


I  alrondy  wait 
I  had  hardly 


at  warfall  of  poBODfon  IDr  BalUmoro.    I  otoUTId  tt 


I  iliUiigof  obMtDutiud  oa 


1  itBC*  anlod  fnm  olghl  (a 
iTo  onr  baicag*  packrd,  and 

nngb  Now  Bmnawick— apporoolly  a  lioay  and  woll- 
ty  Dllaa  by  land  lo  Tranlon,  on  Ih»  Dolawat*.  Tho 
a  billy  ooDDlry,  bal  csnfally  Cnniplk*d,  monl  plla 
I  mak*  tba  road  anii.    Thli  road  1*  tbrmid  aoisawhal 

Lod  ditch**.    Tba  D«1gbl4rhoad  li  moaUy  woody,  con- 


,    Tbifbiiaihaabe*Dn(DluiyelHindof 
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undergrowth,  and  bat  a  clMoly  app««raDoe.  In  placai  where  the  wood 
has  bren  felled  the  land  It  well  cnltlTsted  with  oom  and  fhilt  treee. 
lioet  of  the  good-looking  hooiea  we  paned  were  prorlded  with  cider- 
preesea.  About  four  o'clock  p.k.  we  arrived  at  Trenton,  and  Immedi- 
ately embarked  In  the  eteamboat  *  Philadelphia.'  .  .  .  The  banks  of  the 
Delaware  are  hilly,  wellH;ultiTated,  and  covered  with  elegant  country- 
Mats  and  TlllngM.  The  neighborhood  and  the  breadth  of  the  rlrer  re- 
minded me  of  the  river  Main,  near  Frankfort.  Unfortunately  we  could 
not  e^Joy  this  handsome  landscape,  because  as  soon  as  we  arrived  on 
board  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  afterward  it  became  dark/* 


Stages  to  Long  Branch  were  advertiaed  in  the 
Philadelphia  papers  of  1800  hy  Samuel  Gordon  and 
Samuel  Coward,  the  route  being  from  Philadelphia 
to  Trenton,  thence,  by  way  of  AUentown  and  Mon- 
mouth Court-House,  to  Long  Branch.  In  1802,  Sam- 
uel Gordon  and  Henry  Alley  ran  the  Long  Branch 
coaches  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  six  cents 
per  mile.  In  1806  the  increase  of  travel  to  Long 
Branch  induced  the  running  of  coaches  from  Thomas 
Anderson's  Sorrel  Horse  Tavern,  on  Second  Street, 
above  Market,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The 
route  to  Long  Branch  changed,  in  1811,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  steamboats.  The  daily  line 
started  from  Burlington  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboat "  Phoenix." 

The  first  through  line  of  coaches  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh  was  established  in  August,  1804,  the 
time  occupied  in  making  the  journey  one  way  being 
seven  days.  The  route  lay  through  Lancaster,  Harris- 
burg,  Carlisle,  Shippensburg,  Bedford,  Somerset,  and 
Greensburg.  A  daily  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  was  established  in  1828,  the  price  of  passage 
being  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  dollars.  The  open- 
ing of  the  main  line  of  State  improvements,  in  1834, 
diverted  travel  from  the  stage  line,  but  as  the  canals 
were  frozen  over  in  the  winter,  recourse  was  then 
necessary  to  the  stages,  and  they  were  not  wholly  dis- 
pensed with  until  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad,  in  1832. 

The  roads  immediately  around  the  city  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  Germantown  road,  in  1801,  was  pronounced  by 
the  Philadelphia  Oazette  to  be  "the  worst  in  the 
United  States."  There  were  numerous  accidents  upon 
it  by  the  stoppage  of  wagons,  spraining  of  horses, 
breiUcing  of  wheels  and  axles,  and  other  injuries  occa- 
sioned by  the  deep  mud  through  which  passage  was 
required  to  be  made.  This  condition  of  the  road 
forced  the  Germantown  people  to  seek  the  city  either 
by  way  of  Frank  ford,  or  to  make  their  way,  fox- 
hunting fashion,  "across  country,"  pulling  down 
fences  and  invading  the  property  of  owners  of  land 
adjoining  the  road.  In  that  year  the  Germantown 
turnpike  was  incorporated,  and  various  other  "  pikes" 
established,  as  already  stated.  In  those  days  of  bad 
roads,  &milies  of  wealth  did  not  go  out  of  town  in 
summer,  as  at  present;  watering-places,  summer  re- 
sorts, and  country  hotels  were  not  known  until  after 
the  war  of  1812.  Country-seats  at  short  distances  in 
the  suburbs  were  owned  by  many  families,  to  which 


their  city  friends  made  frequent,  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  often  unwelcome  visitations.^ 

The  earliest  mention  of  water  transportation,  other 
than  that  by  large  sea-going  vessels,  is  made  by  Thomas 
Budd  in  his  "Account  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey," published  in  1685,  where  he  says  that  "after 
great  rains  we  may  bring  down  great  quantities  of 
goods  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  built  for  that  purpose, 
which  will  then  come  down  by  reason  of  the  floods 
with  great  speed."  The  removal  of  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill  was  agitated  through 
the  OazeUe  in  1760.  In  consequence  of  this  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  to  appoint  proper 
persons  to  view  the  river,  estimate  the  expense,  and 
receive  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The 
House  appointed  Messrs.  Potts,  Pawling,  Bird,  Wain, 
Roberts,  and  Davis  commissioners  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  river,  and  to  estimate  the  expense  of 
making  it  navigable  from  Beading  to  Philadelphia. 
This  committee  reported  in  September  that  they  had 
viewed  the  river  from  Palmer's  saw-mill,  near  the 
lower  £ei11s,  to  Reading.  If  the  flshing-dams  were 
removed  and  the  loose  stones  at  certain  points  were 
also  taken  away,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  into  that 
part  of  the  channel  which  was  cleared  for  navigation, 
it  was  believed  that  the  Schuylkill  might  be  made 
navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  other  craft  of  a 
proper  construction  and  of  considerable  burthen ;  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  rocks  at  the  falls  near  Read- 
ing and  below  Morris'  mill  might  be  efiected  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  so  as  to  render  the  river  navigable 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  for  rafts,  timber, 
boards,  scantling,  and  to  boats  even  of  the  burthen  of 
four  thousand  pounds'  weight.  The  application  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  sanctioning  of  measures  necessary 
for  rendering  the  Schuylkill  navigable  was  again 
renewed  at  a  later  period.  In  furtherance  of  this 
important  object  a  law  was  passed  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1761.  Messrs.  Joseph  Fox,  John  Hughejt, 
Samuel  Rhoads,  John  Potts,  William  Palmer,  David 
Davis,  Mordecai  Moore,  Henry  Pawling,  James  Coul- 
tas,  Jonathan  Coates,  Joseph  Millard,  William  Bird, 
Francis  Parvin,  Benjamin  Lightfoot,  and  Isaac  Levan 
were  appointed  commissioners  "  for  clearing,  scouring, 


^  John  Blnns,  In  his  **  BecoUectfona,"  gives  a  somewhat  bumorona 
statement  of  the  disadvantage  of  this  fiuhlon.  He  says,  **  In  the  years 
1814-15  I  had  a  summer  residence— a  very  neat  establishment— distant 
about  three  miles  from  the  city  on  the  upper  Harrowgate  lane.  I  gen- 
erally  went  out  every  afternoon,  and  came  to  the  city  every  morning. 
I  was  in  the  country  all  day  on  Snnday.  I  had  about  five  acres  of  land. 
It  was  a  very  handsome  house,  with  balconies  all  around  It  I  had  no 
conception  of  the  mnny  frlende— ladles  and  gentlemen — I  had  until  I 
purchased  that  place.  We  pass  over  werkdays  and  come  to  Snnday, 
which,  if  It  did  not  pour  rain,  was  always  with  us  a  gala  day.  There 
was  tea  and  coffee,  and  wine  and  other  liquors  suitable  for  the  palates 
of  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  so  far  to  taMts 
their  flavor,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  host  and  hostess  and  thvlr  amiNble 
Ikmily.  In  a  word,  the  house  and  garden  were  so  well  frequented,  and 
the  &re  so  highly  relished,  that  the  host  and  hostass,  after  a  trial  of 
two  seasons,  sold  their  country  seat  for  five  hundred  dollan  less  than 
they  gave  for  It,  and  were  ever  after  content  to  live  In  the  dty,  and 
give  their  visiUng  friends  no  fhrther  trouble.*^ 
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and  rendering  the  Schuylkill  navigable."  They  were 
empowered  to  receive  all  moneys  already  subscribed  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  collect  more.  They  were  granted 
authority  to  clear,  scour,  open,  enlarge,  straighten,  or 
deepen  the  said  river,  and  to  cut,  blow  up,  remove, 
and  take  away  all  trees,  rocks,  beds  of  gravel,  mud, 
sand,  fishing- weirs,  dams,  baskets,  pounds,  stones,  or 
other  impediments,  and  to  make  dams  and  pens  for 
locks  or  other  suitable  works,  and  to  make  towing- 
paths  for  hauling  boats,  rafts,  or  other  small  crail. 
The  merchants  of  the  city  petitioned  the  House  in 
relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  River  in 
winter.  Upon  account  of  the  ice  there  were  frequent 
losses  from  the  want  of  a  place  of  safety  for  ships 
between  the  capes  and  Philadelphia.  As  the  mer- 
chants paid  the  excise,  upon  which  there  was  a  surplus 
of  money  over  the  amount  for  which  the  impost  was 
laid,  they  asked  that  the  extra  sum  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  of  piers  in  some  part  of  the 
river  for  the  protection  of  vessels  from  ice.  The  Gk>v- 
ernor  approved  of  this  request,  and  the  petition  and 
bill  were  sent  back  to  the  House,  which  agreed  to 
allow  of  a  rider  to  that  effect  to  be  annexed  to  the 
bill  to  sell  the  provincial  ship  of  war. 

Steamboats. — The  use  of  steamboats  in  travel  and 
transportation  supplanted  that  of  stages  along  all 
routes  which  steamboats  connected.  The  location  of 
Philadelphia  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the  Delaware 
made  the  steamboats  popular  at  an  early  day.  The 
first  boat  ever  moved  by  steam  upon  the  Delaware 
River — and,  indeed,  there  is  cause  for  tillief,  anywhere 
in  the  world — was  a  small  skiff,  which  was  propelled  by 
means  of  a  small  steam-engine.  It  was  built  by  John 
Fitch,  and  was  first  tried  July  20, 1786.^  Fitch  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  born  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1748  (old  style).  Th(}  son  of  a  farmer,  he  received  a 
limited  education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
business  of  clock-  and  watch-making.  He  afterward 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  potash  without  suc- 
cess, and  after  his  failure  in  that  business  removed 
to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  secured  profitable  employ- 
ment as  a  silversmith.  As  armorer  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  guns  and 
other  weapons  for  the  troops  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  war ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  in  1776,  he  removed  to  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
and  for  a  short  time  attempted  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness there.  He  afterwards  became  a  sutler,  and  sup- 
plied the  American  troops  at  Valley  Forge  with  goods 
and  provisions.  The  profits  of  this  business  were 
invested  in  Virginia  land -warrants,  and  in  order  to 
locate  these  he  visited  in  1780  the  country  now  in- 
cluded in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Having  learned 
something  of  surveying  in  his  early  boyhood,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  assistant  surveyor  from  the 


1  The  appltofttlon  of  ■tnun  to  the  propnblon  of  bonti  was  the  lul^eet 
of  oonTeraetion,  ••  early  aa  1776,  between  Mr.  Heory,  of  Lencaater,  Pa., 
aDd  Andrew  ElUoott,  and  the  former  laid  a  drawing  of  a  ateamboat  be^ 
fore  th«  Philoaophical  Society. 


State  of  Virginia,  and  after  some'  dangerous  adven- 
tures, succeeded  in  locating  his  warrants  in  Jefferson, 
Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Fayette  Counties.  Believing 
that  this  section  of  the  country  was  destined  to  de- 
velop rapidly,  he  raised  all  the  funds  he  could,  and 
made  another  trip  to  Kentucky  in  1781.  But  while 
descending  the  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1782,  he  and  his 
companions  were  captured  by  Indians  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  handed  over  to  the  British. 
Fitch  was  sent  to  New  York,  where  iie  arrived  on 
Christmas  day,  1782. 

Having  been  released,  he  went  to  Bucks  County, 
and  was  employed  by  a  company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  and  taking  up  lands  in  Ohio.  Re- 
turning to  the  Ohio  River  he  surveyed  eighty-four 
thousand  acres  from  the  Hockhocking  up  to  Wheel- 
ing Island  and  back  into  the  woods,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1785  made  surveys  of  the  Hockhocking  and  Mus- 
kingum Rivers,  covering  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres.  Upon  returning  to  Pennsylvania  he 
applied  for  a  situation  as  surveyor  under  the  United 
States,  and  while  awaiting  the  result  of  his  applica- 
tion at  his  home  in  Bucks  County,  engraved  a  map 
of  the  country  through  which  he  had  traveled,  which 
he  printed  on  a  press  that  he  made  for  the  purpose. 
While  thus  employed  the  idea  of  the  steamboat  oc- 
curred to  him.  In  April,  1785,  having  been  passed 
while  walking  along  the  road  by  a  vehicle  drawn  by 
a  fine  horse,  the  thought  suggested  itself  whether 
some  other  means  of  locomotion  on  land  might  not 
be  invented.  He  had  noticed  the  expansive  power 
of  steam,  but  was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  steam-engine.  At  first  he  set  to  work  to 
invent  a  vehicle  that  might  be  propelled  by  steam  on 
land,  but  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the 
roads  and  the  difficulties  which  have  not  been  over- 
come even  yet,  in  the  way  of  constructing  such  a 
machine,  he  abandoned  the  attempt.  It  occurred  to 
him,  however,  that,  as  water  offered  less  resistance  to 
the  propelling  power,  steam  might  be  applied  with 
more  success  to  boats.  Accordingly  he  prepared  a 
model  with  brass  machinery  and  wooden  paddle- 
wheels,  of  the  pattern  used  on  side-wheel  steamboats, 
which  was  tried  on  a  small  stream  on  Joseph  Long- 
streth's  farm,  in  Southampton  township,  Bucks  Co. 
In  August,  1785,  he  brought  his  model  to  Philadel- 
phia and  exhibited  it  to  Dr.  John  Ewing,  provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Samuel  Smith, 
provost  of  Princeton  College,  and  William  C.  Hous- 
ton, formerly  a  member  of  Congress  for  New  Jersey, 
who  gave  him  letters  in  which  they  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  applying  steam  as  the 
motive  power  for  vessels.  With  these  certificates  Fitch 
went  to  New  York,  where,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1785,  he  laid  a  petition  before  Congress  for  aid  to 
complete  his  invention  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
facilitate  the  internal  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  "adapted  especially  to  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi."    This  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
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Alter  varioua  del&yt  the  machinery  was  made  to  work 
ealufactorily,  and  in  July,  1788,  the  Bleamboat  aet  out 
for  BorlinghiD.  On  reaching  the  wharf  at  the  Utter 
place  the  boiler  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  boat,  which 
bad  become  unmanageable,  drifted  back  to  Philadel- 
phia with  the  tide. 

Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  trip  to  BurlingUin 
and  back  waa  made  Hucceasfally,  being  repeated  sev- 
eral times  during  the  season  without  any  accident. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  with  thirty  passengere  on 
board,  the  boat  made  the  voyage  to  Burlington,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  three  houn  and  ten 
■ninntes,  agaiuit  a  tide  which  set  at  the  rate  of  iwo 
miles  an  hour.  On  the  IGth  of  the  same  month  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  Robert  Patterson,  Andrew  Elltcott, 
John  Smilie,  David  Bedick,  Jamea  Hutobinson, 
Timothy  Matlack,  Charles  Pettit,  Jonathan  B.  Smith, 
David  Bittenhouae,  and  Capt.  John  Heart  [of  the 
United  States  army)  were  on  board,  and  they  certified 
that  "  the  boat  went  at  least  four  miles  an  hour." 


FITOH'S  STEAMBOAT. 

But  neither  Fitch  nor  his  company  was  satisfied  with 
this  rate  of  speed.  To  render  the  vessel  profitable 
agunat  the  competition  of  sailing-packets  and  land- 
atagea  it  was  deemed  necesBary  tliat  she  shoald  be 
able  to  make  the  distance  to  Trenton,  thirty-eight 
miles,  in  five  hours.  The  sum  of  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  had  been  spent  in  the  enterprise,  bnt  an  aux- 
iliary company  was  farmed,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  forty  new  shares  at  ten  pounds  each.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  new  association  were  Dr.  William  Thorn- 
ton, Isaac  W.  Morris,  Samuel  Wetberill,  Jr.,  REchard 
Hill  Morris,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Capt,  John  Heart, 
Wood  Lloyd,  Francis  White,  Stacy  Potts,  and  Robert 
Scott.  A  new  cylinder  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
wan  ordered  in  March,  1789,  and  an  entirely  new 
steam-engine  built.  The  boat,  thus  provided  with 
new  machinery,  made  several  trips,  but  defects  in  the 
machinery  interfered  with  Ihe  complete  success  of  Uie 
Invention,  and  the  experimenters  were  still  further 
disheartened  by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  vessel 
by  fire.  Large  sums  were  spent,  and  Fitcb,  reduced 
to  poverty,  was  the  object  of  general  ridicule  as  au 
enthusiast  and  visionary.    In  the  spring  of  1790  the 


machinery  was  tried  again,  and  a  successful  trip 
made  during  a  severe  northeast  storm.  On  the  lllh 
of  May  the  boat  went  to  Burlington  against  a  strong 
head-wind,  the  tide  in  its  favor,  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  Oea.  Thomas  Mifflin 
(president)  and  the  other  memoera  of  the  Executive 
Council  took  a  trip  in  Fitch's  boat.  They,  were  so 
much  pleased  with  the  results  that  they  presented  the 
boat  with  a  set  of  flags.  An  accurate  measurement 
taken  at  dead-water  showed  that  the  steamboat  trav- 
I  eled  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  On  the  14th 
I  of  June,  1790,  "the  steainboat"  was  advertised  as 
j  "  ready  to  lake  pasaeDgera  from  Arch  Street  ferry 
,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  Burling* 
j  ton,  Bristol,  Bordentown,  and  Trenton,  to  return  on 
'  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satardays.  Price  for  pas- 
sengers, 2i.  6d  to  Burlington  and  Bristol ;  St.9d.Ut 
Bordentown ;  5^.  to  Trenton."  Between  that  time 
and  September  12th  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
contained  no  less  than  twenty-three  advertisements, 
stating  the  times  of  twenty-one  trips.  Some  of  these 
were  to  Chester,  to  Wilmington,  and  round  the 
I  Schuylkill  to  Oray's  and  the  Middle  Ferries.  Dur- 
j  ing  the  summer  and  All  the  steamboat  is  estimated 
1  to  have  traveled  nearly  three  thousand  miles. 

According  to  Fitch's  journal,  no  accident  occurred 
j  that  could  not  be  repaired  in  an  hour  or  two.  On  one 
I  of  the  trips  the  boat  traveled  ninety  miles  in  twelve 
j  and  a  half  hours,  an  average  of  seven  and  a  half 
I  milee.'  The  success  of  this  boat  induced  the  com- 
I  pany  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  larger  one,  to 
I  be  called  the  "  Perseverance."  It  was  to  have  been 
!  finished  in  time  to  send  it  with  the  other  tA  Virginia, 
I  in  order  t«  comply  with  the  terms  of  Fitch's  privi- 
I  I^es,  which  were  important,  as  they  involved  the 
right  of  navigaUon  of  tbe  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  luke- 
'  warmness  of  some  members  of  the  company,  how- 
I  ever,  the  work  progressed  very  slowly,  and  when  the 
boat  was  nearly  finished,  a  violent  storm  detached  her 
from  her  moorings  and  blew  her  ashore  on  Potty's 
Island.  Before  she  could  be  gotoff  the  Virginia  law 
hsd  expired,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  work  was 
abandoned.  Fitch's  weary  stru^le  was  now  nearly 
ended.  His  company  hod  become  tired  of  the  pro- 
ject, and,  although  be  secured  some  additional  sub- 
scriptions by  interesting  his  friends  in  a  project  for 
the  navigation  of  tbe  Mississippi,  hii  resources  were 
soon  exhausted  by  the  failures  and  discouragements 
which  still  attended  his  efforts  to  construct  a  satis- 
foctory  steam-engine.  He  endeavored,  without  suc- 
cess, to  raise  money  on  his  lands  in  Kentucky.  In  a 
letter  to  David  Bittenbouse,  dated  June  29,  1792,  he 
be^ed  an  advance  of  fifly  pounds  to  finish  the  boat. 
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aod  with  faith  in  his  invetatioxi  still  stroog  in  him, 
said,  "  This,  sir,  whether  I  bring  it  to  perfection  or 
not,  will  be  the  mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  time, 
for  packets  and  armed  vessels."  But  those  who  had 
assisted  him  were  not  disposed  to  risk  anything  more 
in  the  venture,  and  all  his  efforts  to  raise  additional 
iunds  having  failed,  Fitch  was  reduced  to  a  miserable 
state  of  penury  and  want.^ 

Fitch  was  granted  a  patent  for  the  steamboat  on 
the  28d  of  April,  1791.  In  October,  1792,  he  sealed 
up  the  account  he  had  written  of  his  life  and  inven- 
tion, with  the  request  that  the  manuscripts  should  not 
be  opened  until  the  ^ear  1828.  At  this  time  he  con- 
templated suicide,  but  gave  over  that  idea  for  the 
time  being  in  order  to  visit  France,  under  a  contract 
with  Aaron  Vail,  United  States  consul  at  L'Orient, 
who  had  intended  to  introduce  the  steamboat  in 
France  and  other  European  countries.  The  French 
revolution,  however,  put  a  stop  to  this  project,  and, 
after  a  short  stay,  Fitch  returned  to  the  United  States, 
working  his  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Boston, 
where  he  landed  in  1794.  After  remaining  some  time 
with  his  sister  in  Connecticut,  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  where,  in  1796,  under  the  patronage  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  he  moved  a  yawl  by  steam  with  a  screw 
propeller  on  the  Collect  Pond.  He  then  went  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  found  his  land  in  the  possession 
of  intruders,  and  became  involved  in  a  series  of  vexa- 
tious lawsuits.  At  last,  in  June  or  July,  1798,  utterly 
disheartened  and  worn  out,  he  committed  suicide.' 

During  the  summer  of  the  previous  year  (1797), 
however,  a  steamboat  was  again  seen  moving  on  the 
Delaware,  in  front  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  This 
machine  was  built  near  Bordentown  by  Samuel 
Morey,  of  Connecticut.  He  was  aided  by  Dr.  Bur- 
gess Allison,  of  Bordentown,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Bumsey 's  Steamboat  Company.  This  boat  was 
propelled  by  paddle-wheels  at  the  sides,  in  the  modern 
fiishion.  It  waa  exhibited  for  some  time  at  the 
wharves  of  the  city,  and  differed  in  no  material  prin- 
ciple from  the  boats  afterward  built  by  Fulton.  Morey 


>  **  Often  hare  I  seen  him,"  Mid  TbonlM  P.  Gopa  mftny  years  after- 
ward, ^  ftalklng  about  like  a  troubled  spectre,  with  downcast  eyee  and 
lowering  oonntenanoe,  bis  coarse,  soiled  linen  peeping  through  the 
•Ibowi  of  a  tattered  garment."  Speaking  of  a  Tislt  he  once  paid  to  John 
Wilson,  his  boat-bnllder,  and  Peter  Brown,  his  blacksmith.  In  which,  as 
nsnal,  he  decanted  on  bis  Ikvortte  theme,  Mr.  Cope  says,  **  After  in- 
dulging himself  for  some  time  in  this  oeTer-ikiling  topic  of  deep  excite- 
ment, he  concluded  with  these  memorable  words :  *  Well,  gentlemen, 
although  I  shall  not  lire  to  seethe  Ume,  yov  will,  when  steamboats  will 
be  preferred  to  all  other  means  of  oonreyanee, and  especially  for  passen- 
gers; and  they  will  be  particularly  useful  in  the  narigiition  of  the  river 
Misrisslppi.'  He  then  reUred,  on  which  Brown,  turning  to  Wilson,  ex- 
claimed. In  a  tone  of  deep  qrmpathy,  *  Poor  fellow!  What  a  pity  he  Is 
craxyl*" 

s  **  A  subsequent  generation,'*  ssys  Thompson  Weatoott,  **  gave  to 
Bobert  Fulton  the  fiune  and  credit  due  to  Fitch,  although  It  is  a  matter 
of  (hot  that  Fulton  obtained  ftom  Aaron  Vail,  In  Franoa,  all  of  Fltch'to 
papen,  plans,  and  drawings.  This  was  lamentably  eanying  out  the 
Ibreboding prediction  of  Fitch,  made  in  his  lifetime:  *The  day  will 
oome  when  some  more  potent  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  yk'om  my  fa- 
iisMlfsa,  but  nobody  will  bellsTe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can  do  anything 
worthy  of  attention.*  *' 


began  to  experiment  in  steamboats  in  1790,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  afterward  tried  experiments  «t 
New  York.  In  1794  he  propelled  his  boat  by  steam 
from  Hartford  to  New  York,  by  a  wheel  at  the  stem, 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  On  one  occasion 
it  went  from  the  ferry  at  New  York  to  Greenwich, 
with  Chancellor  Livingston,  Judge  Livingston,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  and  John  Stevens  on  board.  Want 
of  funds  prevented  the  boat  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
from  being  brought  into  public  use. 

In  1804,  Oliver  Evans,  whose  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine  has  placed  his  name  high  among  the 
mechanical  celebrities  of  his  day,  constructed  a  ma- 
chine for  cleaning  docks  at  his  shop  iif  the  vicinity  of 
Broad  itnd  Market  Streets,  placed  wheels  under  it, 
connecting  them  with  the  engine,  propelled  it  to  the 
Schuylkill,  there  attached  a  stern  paddle-wheel, 
launched  the  affair,  and  by  steam  proceeded  down 
that  river  to  the  Delaware,  and  up  as  far  as  Dunks' 
ferry  (now  Beverly),  sixteen  miles,  and  returbed  to 
the  city  without  accident  or  detention.  The  next 
steamboat  that  appeared  on  the  Delaware  was  the 
*'  Phcenix,"  with  cross-head  engine,  built  at  Hoboken 
by  John  C.  Stevens  in  1807.  She  was  the  first  steam- 
boat that  navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (Before  his 
boat  was  finished  Fulton  h^  procured  special  legis- 
lation and  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  New  York 
waters.)  The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  being  free, 
his  son,  Bobert  L.  Stevens,  conceived  the  idea  of 
taking  her  round  by  sea,  which  he  did  successfully. 
She  commenced  regular  trips  to  Bordentown  in  1809, 
in  charge  of  Capt.  Moses  Rodgers.  New  York  passen- 
gers were  taken  by  stage  from  Bordentown  to  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.,  thence  to  New  York  by  boat  She  con- 
tinued on  this  route  until  1818,  when  she  was  laid 
ashore  at  Trenton  and  torn  up.  A  steamboat  called 
the  *'  New  Jersey"  was  placed  on  the  river  during  the 
summer  of  1812,  making  regular  trips  to  Whitehill,  a 
landing  two  miles  below  Bordentown.  What  was  the 
name  of  her  captain,  where  she  was  built,  or  who 
owned  her,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  "Eagle," 
built  at  Kensington  by  Capt.  Rodgers,  formerly  of 
the  '*  Phcenix,"  was  placed  on  the  Burlington  route 
June,  1818,  making  three  trips  a  week.  She  was 
taken  to  Baltimore  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  was 
blown  up  on  April  24,  1824,  while  running  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

As  early  as  1774,  a  line  of  sailing  packets,  now 
known  as  Bush's  Daily  Steam  Freight  Line,  was  es- 
tablished between  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Three  steam  propellers  are  now  engaged  in  this  trade. 
The  line  is  owned  by  George  W.  Bush  &  Sous,  with 
office  at  Pier  No.  2  South  Delaware  Avenue.  An- 
other packet  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Wil- 
mington was  established  in  1776,  and  is  now  known 
as  Warner's  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  Propeller 
Line.  The  office  is  on  the  first  wharf  below  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Ericsson  Line  of  steam  propellers,  between 
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Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  way  of  the  Cheeapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal,  was  chartered  on  Feb.  25, 1944, 
as  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. A  line  of  steamboata  waa  ran  over  the  route  by 
private  finna  for  several  years  before  the  formation  of 
the  present  company.  From  the  two  steamers  with 
which  the  present  company  began  business,  its  suc- 
cess has  authorized  the  increase  to  five  large  iron 
steamers.  The  office  is  at  28  South  Delaware  Ave- 
nue, and  from  Pier  8  South  Delaware  Avenue,  as  well 
as  from  Pier  7  North  Delaware  Avenue,  freight  and 
passengers  are  received. 

The  foreign  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  the  Bed  Star  Line 
and  the  American  Line. 

The  Red  Star  Line  organized  in  1871  to  run  a  line 
of  steamers  between  Philadelphia  and  Antwerp.  The 
line  began  with  two  steamers,  to  which  a  third  has 
been  added.  The  agents  of  the  line  are  Peter  Wright 
A  Softs,  807  Walnut  Street. 

The  American  Steamship  Line  was  also  organized 
in  1871,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  It  built  four 
steamen  of  three  thousand  tons  each.  The  ''  Penn- 
sylvania," launched  August,  1872,  made  her  first  trip 
in  May,  1878 ;  and  was  followed  by  the  "  Ohio,'*  the 
"  Indiana,"  and  the  "  Illinois."  The  line  is  engaged 
in  freight  business  only,  and  runs  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  The  agents  are 
Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  807  Walnut  Street. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  of  Savannah,  was 
established  in  1881,  with  two  steamen  running  to 
Philadelphia.  The  office  is  at  No.  18  South  Third 
Street,  William  L.  James,  agent. 

The  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Troy  Line  of 
steamers  was  established  in  1844,  by  George  W.  As- 
pinwall,  as  a  freight  line.  Four  vessels  at  fint  were 
employed  to  carry  coal.  The  route  was  via  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal.  A  consolidation  was  made 
with  the  Commercial  Transportation  Company,  which 
was  started  as  a  rival  by  Fraziers  A  Aspinwall.  This 
consolidation  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  As- 
pinwall, when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Commer- 
cial Transportation  Company,  and  so  continued  until 
1864,  when  the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Albany  and  Troy  Line,  with  D.  L.  Flanagan 
as  agent  at  Philadelphia.  Feb.  1, 1882,  it  became  a 
stock  company.  The  line  has  one  steamer  and  three 
barges. 

In  1842,  Thomas  Clyde  commenced  the  freight 
business  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  At 
first  a  single  steamer  was  competent  for  the  busineas, 
but  as  the  facilities  were  understood,  the  business 
enlarged  and  demanded  others,  which  were  added. 
Lines  to  other  cities  were  also  established,  and  soon 
the  Clyde  Line  embraced  Charleston,  S.  C,  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Baltimore,  and  the  West  Indies.  Lines 
from  New  York  were  also  established,  and  from  Balti- 
more the  firm  reached  the  interior  of  North  Carolina 


through  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  At  one 
time  the  house  controlled  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Line,  of  which  William  P.  Clyde  was  president 
Thomas  Clyde,  the  founder  of  these  extensive  lines 
of  water  transportation,  is  still  living,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  owners  of  coast-line  steamers  in  this  coun- 
try. The  wharves  of  the  lines  extend  one  thousand 
feet  along  Delaware  Avenue,  and  are  supplied  with 
ample  depots.  The  active  business  is  now  conducted 
by  William  P.  and  B.  F.  Clyde,  sons  of  Thomas 
Clyde.  They  have  twelve  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  two  between  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston,  a  tri-weekly  line  to  Richmond,  Va., 
a  line  to  St.  Domingo  and  the  West  Indies,  weekly 
service  to  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  In  ail  between  fifty  and  sixty  steamers  are 
owned  by  the  company. 

The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company 
was  organized  in  1882.  Two  steamers,  the  '*  City  of 
Boston"  and  the  ''City  of  New  York,"  were  placed 
on  the  line,  and  as  trade  increased  others  were  added. 
At  present  there  are  four  steamers  employed,  the 
"Spartan,"  "Roman,"  "Norman,"  and  "Saxon," 
with  capacity  of  firom  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons  each. 

In  1872  the  Providence  Line  was  established,  with 
two  steamers,  the  "  Hunter"  and  the  "  Whirlwind," 
which  are  still  running.  In  1882  a  line  was  estab- 
lished to  Fall  River,  with  the  steamer  "  Aries."  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  lines  of  this  company 
is  due  to  Henry  Winsor,  who  was  born  on  the  81st  of 
December,  1803,  in  Duxbury,  county  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  His  parents  were  Thomas,  the  son  of  Joshua 
Winsor,  and  Welthea,  daughter  of  Seth  Sprague,  who 
was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Winsor's  grandfathers  were  strong, 
resolute  men,  not  inclined  to  doubt  or  hesitation,  but 
going  always  with  firm  step  straight  toward  the  end 
they  had  in  view.  Thomas  Winsor  was  of  cheerful 
mind  and  sanguine  temperament.  He  was  diligent 
in  business,  and,  though  with  some  reverses,  he  was, 
on  the  whole,  successful  in  it  Education  in  the 
schools  of  small  towns  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury was  not  of  an  extensive  kind,  and  Mr.  Winsor 
got  only  such  as  could  be  had  in  those  of  his  native 
village  at  that  time.  But  the  natural  and  practical 
education  which  he  obtained  by  personal  observation 
and  inquiry  was  of  wider  scope  and  more  efficacious. 
Duxbury  was  on  the  seashore,  and  its  industries  were, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  pertain  to  the  sea.  In  the 
ship-yards  there  were  vessels  in  every  stage  of  con- 
struction, from  the  laying  of  the  keel  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ship,  and  at  the  wharves  schooners 
were  constantly  receiving  their  outfits  of  provisions, 
salt  and  the  like,  or  were  discharging  their  cargoes 
of  fish,  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  or  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador. 

The  active  boy,  running  about  among  all  this  work, 
and  sometimes  himself  lending  a  hand  to  it,  learned 
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much  that  remaiiied  with  him  throughout^  and  shaped, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  course  of  his  life.  In  his  six* 
teenth  year  he  went  to  Boston,  and  into  the  counting- 
room  of  Joseph  Ballister,  a  commission  merchant, 
where  he  learned  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and 
much  else  appertaining  to  commerce.  After  four 
years  of  service  there,  he  went  into  the  office  of  his 
father,  who  at  that  time  (1820)  opened  one  in  Boston. 
He  continued  with  him,  and  with  his  uncles,  P.  and 
8.  Sprague,  who  afterward  became  interested  in  the 
business,  till  the  Other's  death,  in  1882.  Thereupon 
he  went  into  business  upon  his  own  account,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  speculation  in  "  Eastern  lands," 
having  been  infected  with  the  "fever''  which  then 
raged.  Being  thus  thrown  out  of  regular  business, 
he  made  a  voyage,  in  1886,  to  Pemambuco,  as  super- 
cargo, and  another  subsequently  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
the  same  capacity.  Under  the  National  Bankrupt 
Law  of  1841,  he  served  as  assignee  of  many  insolvent 
estates,  by  appointment  of  Judge  Sprague,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Massachusetts,  who 
was  an  uncle.  The  settlement  of  these  estates  gave 
him  work  for  three  years  or  more. 

In  1850  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Phineas 
Sprague  &  Ck>.,  but  withdrew,  in  1852,  to  take  charge, 
in  Philadelphia,  of  a  steamship  line  which  that  firm, 
in  conjunction  with  Sprague,  Soule  &  Co.,  were  about 
to  establish  between  that  port  and  Boston.  In  1872, 
the  owners  of  the  steamships  having  increased  in 
number,  they  were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company.  In 
the  same  year  the  company  established  a  line  between 
Philadelphia  and  Providence,  and  in  1882  another  to 
Fall  River.  On  the  organization  of  the  company 
Mr.  Winsor  was  chosen  its  president,  which  office  he 
yet  holds. 

Id  1862  one  of  his  sons,  William  D.,  and  afterward 
another,  James  D.,  became  his  partners  in  business, 
the  style  of  the  firm  being  Henry  Winsor  &  Co. 
Under  their  management,  as  general  agents,  the 
afiairs  of  the  steamship  company  have  been  carried 
on  successfully  up  to  this  present  time. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Wi user's  connection  with  the 
steamship  corporation,  of  which  he  is  president,  he  is 
also  officially  connected  with  many  other  institutions, 
'  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial.  He  is  a  direc- 
tor in  the  following :  Bank  of  North  America,  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America,  Westmoreland  Coal 
Company,  Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Crane  Iron 
Company,  and  Delaware  Avenue  Market  Company, 
and  a  manager  of  the  Western  Savings-Fund  Associ- 
ation. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  serving  with  great  acceptance 
upon  the  executive  council  from  January,  1867.  He 
represented  the  local  board  at  the  organisation  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  at  Boston,  and  has  attended 
many  subsequent  annual  sessions  as  a  delegate. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Winsor  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter 


of  James  Davis.  She  died  in  1881,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident,  having  been  thrown  from  a  carriage 
in  Boston.  He  has  four  children, — Louise,  William 
Davis,  Henry,  and  James  Davis,  who  were  born  in 
the  order  here  named. 

Mr.  Winsor  is  still  vigorous  in  body  and  mind  to  an 
extent  that  is  uncommon  at  the  age  to  which  he  has 
attained.  But  though  somewhat  attentive  to  the 
duties  imposed  on  him,  he  seems  more  and  more 
inclined  (as  is  natural)  to  narrow  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  make  way,  as  he  says,  for  those  who  have 
this  world  b^are  them. 

Railroads. — Columbia  Railboad. — ^The  first  sug- 
gestion in  Philadelphia  of  the  construction  of  railways 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation  was  made  in  the 
Aurora,  in  January,  1801,  in  some  remarks  relative  to 
the  construction  of  canals,  in  which  there  was  refer- 
ence to  the  success  in  England  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  of  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  cut  at 
his  own  private  expense.  In  that  article  the  writer 
represented  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Wasley,  the  engineer, 
said,  "  He  thought  wooden  railways  might  profitably 
supersede  canals.  Railways  are  strips  of  oak  plank 
laid  upon  a  level  road  about  nine  feet  apart,  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick,  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad.  The  carriage  runs  upon  these,  the  wheels 
being  made  to  fit  the  rails  thus  laid.  The  horse  goea 
in  the  middle  of  the  track.  In  this  way  nearly  three 
times  the  weight  can  be  moved  by  one  hone  that 
he  could  manage  on  a  common  road."  Another  writer 
in  the  same  paper,  signing  himself  "  T.  £.,"  recom- 
mended that  railroads  should  be  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  asserting  that  the  Motion  would  be  no  greater. 
The  use  of  steam  for  locomotion  was  not  suggested 
by  these  writers  because  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
use  of  it  in  the  propulsion  of  land  carriages.  But 
there  was  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  then  living  who 
had  thought  upon  the  subject  years  before,  and  had 
perfected  in  his  mind  plans  of  machinery  whereby 
wagons  and  vehicles  might  be  run  upon  the  land. 
This  was  Oliver  Evans,  who  announced  as  early  as 
1778  that  he  could  apply  his  steam-engine  to  propel 
carriages  upon  the  land,  and  as  early  perhaps  as  1778, 
certainly  prior  to  1781,  he  declared  that  the  same 
principle  could  be  applied  to  the  navigation  of  boats 
by  means  of  paddle-wheels.  Within  four  years  after 
the  Aurora  had  spoken  of  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of 
railways,  Evans  had  constructed  the  "  Eruktor  Am- 
phibolis,"  or  amphibious  digger,  a  dredging-machine, 
with  which  he  achieved  a  double  triumph  of  propel- 
ling it  by  steam  on  land  and  navigating  it  through  the 
water  as  a  steamboat.  This  land-scheme  carriage 
was  exhibited  at  Centre  Square,  in  June,  1805,  and  it 
was  run  around  that  inclosure  for  several  days.  Sub- 
sequently by  steam  the  boat  was  moved  on  the  steam- 
wagon  to  the  Schuylkill,  where  it  was  launched  and 
propelled  by  the  same  power  down  that  river  and  up 
the  Delaware  to  the  wharves  in  front  of  the  city. 
Thomas  Leiper's  experimental  railroad,  the  first  set 
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op  in  Aneiica,  was  built  in  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern 
yard,  Third  Street  above  CaHowhill,  Northern  Liber- 
ties, in  1809.  The  railroad  was  laid  of  two  parallel 
courses  of  oak  scantling  about  four  feet  apart,  sup- 
ported on  blocks  or  sleepers  about  eight  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  The  ascent  was  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  a  yard,  or  two  degrees  and  twenty -three 
minutes.  The  track  was  twenty-one  yards  sLstyfour 
feet  in  length.  On  this  road,  on  the  81st  of  July,  a 
single  horse,  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  path  of  loose 
earth  to  walk  on,  hauled  up  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
loaded  with  a  weight  of  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pounds.  Mr.  Leiper  was  not  content 
with  this  demonstration.  Somerville,  a  Scotchman, 
laid  down  this  experimental  track.  He  had  seen  a 
similar  one  in  England  or  Scotland.  He  issued  pro- 
posals immediately  afterward  for  contracts  for  digging 
the  road-bed  and  making  the  rail  parts  of  a  wooden 
railway  for  the  Leiper  Quarries,  on  drum  Greek,  to 
the  landing  in  Ridley,  Delaware  Co.,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile. 

This  was  the  first  practical  railroad  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  in  operation  for  many  years, 
until  it  was  superseded  in  1828  by  a  canal,  llie  first 
proposition  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to 
build  a  railroad  was  made  by  John  Stevens,  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1822.  In  his  petition  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  presented  in  that  year,  he 
stated  that  he  had  invented  a  mode  of  transportation 
by  railroad,  and  asked  for  a  charter  to  himself  and 
associates  as  a  corporation  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh.  Nothing  was  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  that  year,  but  in  1828  an  act  was 
passed,  on  the  81st  of  March,  to  incorporate  "  The  Presi- 
dent, Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,"  with  authority  to  lay  out  a  rail- 
road from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  in  Lancaster 
County.  This  was  the  first  railroad  act  passed  in  the 
State.  The  preamble  recited  the  representations  made 
by  John  Stevens.  The  corporators  were  John  Con- 
nolly, president;  Michael  Baker,  of  Arch  Street, 
Horace  Binney,  Stephen  Girard,  and  Samuel  Hum- 
phries, of  Philadelphia,  Emnor  Bradley,  of  Chester 
County,  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Lancaster  City,  and 
John  Barbour  and  William  Wright,  of  Columbia, 
directors.  The  term  of  existence  of  the  company 
was  fifty  years.  The  shares  might  be  six  thousand  at 
one  dollar  each,  and  in  the  act  it  is  specified  that  the 
road  should  be  laid  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
John  Stevens.  So  little  was  known  about  railroads 
at  this  time  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Oasette  in  April  inquired,  **  What  is  a  railroad  ?  What 
does  this  plan  mean?"  The  editor,  in  response,  sug- 
gested that  some  of  his  correspondents  might  be  able 
to  explain.  A  short  time  afterward  there  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  paper  a  description  of  some  rail- 
roads in  England,  upon  which  it  was  asserted  that  or- 
dinarily one  horse  could  draw  a  load  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  tons.    No  allusion  to  steam  was  made  in  this 


paper.  At  the  same  session  the  House  passed  a  bill 
to  incorporate  a  company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Har- 
risburg to  Pittsburgh,  but  it  was  not  successful  in  the 
other  House.  The  United  States  Gazette,  in  May,sdd, 
"  The  Pennsylvania  Iron  Railroad  is  to  commence  at 
Hamiltonville."  In  the  succeeding  year  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  Improtements  energeti- 
cally pressed  upon  the  community  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  hearty  support  to  the  schemes  of  building 
railroads,  as  well  as  those  for  the  construction  of 
canals. 

A  town-meeting,  called  in  January,  1826,  in  reference 
to  the  plan  of  building  a  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  with  the  Alleghany,  was  some- 
what a  scene  of  confusion,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  other  schemes.  Mathew  Carey,  support- 
ing the  original  proposition,  desired  to  introduce  an 
amendment  advocating  a  canal  between  the  Alle- 
ghany River  and  Lake  Erie.  The  aiguments  upon 
these  plans  were  so  animated  that  th^  meeting  adopted 
no  resolutions,  but  referred  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  original  proposition  and  the  amendment,  and  a 
second  amendment  by  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  directing 
the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  adjourned  meeting 
John  Sergeant,  chairman,  reported  that  the  Schuylkill 
navigation  was  completed,  that  the  Union  Canal  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  would  soon  reach  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee 
declared  in  favor  of  both  canals  between  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Alleghany,  and  between  the  latter  and 
Lake  Erie.  What  was  more  important,  the  committee, 
laying  aside  the  hope  of  success  through  the  creation 
of  corporations,  boldly  declared  that  "the  work  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  State  and  executed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  because  it  requires  for  its  com- 
pletion large  powers  which  may  be  safely  intrusted  to 
the  public  authorities  of  the  commonwealth,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Legislature,  but  which  would 
be  regarded  with  jealousy  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  corporation."  There  was  no  report  made  to 
this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  railroads,  but  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  Improvements 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  building  of  such  ways. 
Several  publications  upon  the  subject  were  made  by 
the  society,  and  a  history  of  railways  in  Europe  pub- 
lished. At  a  second  town-meeting,  held  at  the  court- 
house in  May,  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  the 
assembling  of  a  convention  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  August. 
This  conference  resolved  in  favor  of  a  canal  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Alleghany  or  the  Ohio  River, 
and  from  the  Alleghany  to  Lake  Erie,  and  that  the 
State  should  favor  that  work.  At  the  same  time  Wil- 
liam Strickland,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
Society  for  Internal  Improvements  to  examine  into 
the  canal  and  railway  system  there,  made  a  report. 
Mr.  Strickland  was  strongly  impressed  in  &vor  of 
railways,  and  said,  "I  state  distinctly  my  tail  convic- 
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tion  of  the  utility  and  decided  superiority  of  railways 
above  every  other  mode  as  means  of  oonveyance,  and 
one  that  ought  to  command  serious  attention  and  adop- 
tion by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania."  This  opinion 
was  attacked  by  persons  dissenting.  The  United  Siaie$ 
Otuette,  in  September,  republished  a  long  article  from 
the  WiUiatMport  Gazette^  in  which  the  writer  insisted 
that  railways  were  inexpedient  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  their  construction  was  a  visionary  scheme,  whereas 
canals  were  much  more  available  and  economical.  The 
building  of  a  railway  between  Oolumbia  and  Phila- 
delphia was  advocated  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  former 
place  in  October,  on  which  occasion  James  Buchanan, 
of  Lancaster,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
made  the  principal  speech. 

Under  the  incentive  of  strong  expressions  of  opin* 
ion,  the  Legislature  was  incited  to  the  work.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  1826,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate 
the  Lancaster,  Oolumbia  and  Philadelphia  Railroad 
Oompany.  The  route  was  to  be  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  Lancaster  Oounty,  to  Lancaster  City,  and 
thence  to  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  near  to  and 
below  the  permanent  bridge.  It  was  intended  to  be 
a  stock  company,  but  for  some  reason,  probably  be- 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  large  subscrip- 
tions, the  scheme  was  never  carried  into  effect.  The 
State  undertook  the  work  under  a  provision  in  the 
act  of  March  24,  1828,  which  authorized  the  location 
of  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  through 
the  city  of  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  from  thence  to  the  borough  of 
York,  in  the  county  of  York.  The  canal  commis- 
sioner entered  upon  this  work  with  energy,  and 
caused  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable,  under  the  authority  of  Maj.  John  Wil- 
son, principal  surveyor.  The  route  agreed  upon 
brought  the  tracks  to  Belmont,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  very  near  the  mansion  of  Judge 
Peters ;  from  thence  the  design  was  to  construct  an 
inclined  plane  by  which  cars  could  descend  to  the 
margin  of  the  Schuylkill,  from  whence  the  road  might 
be  continued  by  a  single  level  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  A  contest  immediately  arose  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  road  should  be  brought  into  the  city. 
The  controversy  was  warm,  and  the  rival  jealousies 
of  the  city  and  districts  were  aroused.  The  terminus 
being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  there  was  a  strong 
effort  to  keep  the  business  there,  and  to  make  the 
western  shore  of  the  Schuylkill  the  seat  of  the  traffic 
in  freight  and  passengers  that  might  be  brought  over 
the  road.  A  line  down  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  advocated,  to  cross  the  river  and  to  come 
into  the  city  between  Fairmount  dam  and  the  per- 
manent bridge  either  at  Arch  or  Race  Streets.  The 
canal  commissioners  were  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  the  tracks  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  would  afford  "complete  communication 
with  the  ocean." 

This  was  advocated  as  the  most  sensible  plan.    But 


Spring  Garden  and  the  Northern  Liberties  on  the 
north  and  South wark  on  the  south  wanted  their  share 
of  the  business  and  increase  in  real  estate  value. 
Maj.  Wilson's  plan  was  probably  the  best  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  interests.  His  proposition  was  that 
the  railroad  should  descend  the  inclined  plane  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  and  cross  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  enter  upon  the  bed  excavated  for  the  old 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Canal,  following  the  bed  of 
that  canal  to  a  position  east  of  the  Bush  Hill  foundry 
(Rush  Sc  Muhlenberg) ;  thence  southwardly,  entering 
Broad  Street  near  its  intersection  with  Callowhill 
Street,  and  proceeding  down  the  centre  of  the  former 
until  it  crossed  Vine  Street  and  terminated,  *'  con- 
formably to  the  law,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia."  It  was  assumed  that  the  route  by  the 
way  of  Peters'  farm  was  the  best,  and  several  surveys 
were  made,  commencing  as  far  out  as  the  seven-mile 
stone  on  the  old  Lancaster  pike,  to  discover  better 
routes  toward  the  city.  The  difficulties  were  too  great 
for  the  engineering  of  that  day.  .  These  experts  re* 
ported  that  whenever  they  left  the  line  which  they 
had  adopted  **  the  country  became  either  exceedingly 
broken  and  intersected  by  ravines  or  its  surface  de- 
pressed too  rapidly  for  our  graduations."  The  influ- 
ence against  the  route  chosen  by  the  surveyors  was 
sufficient  upon  the  Legislature  to  cause  the  passage  of 
a  resolution,  April  20, 1829,  requesting  the  canal  com- 
missioners to  make  a  re-examination  and  survey  of 
the  route  from  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  to  Broad 
and  Vine  Streets,  and  also  to  examine  and  report  upon 
any  other  route  to  some  other  points  on  the  line  of 
the  city  and  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  Schuylkill  at 
the  head  of  sloop  navigation  (which  was  at  Market 
Street  bridge),  and  also  to  state  whether  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  make  more  than  one  line  of  railroads 
from  Peters'  &rm,  and  in  the  meanwhile  not  to  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  any  railroad  east  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  controversy  was  more  serious 
because  of  differences  of  opinion  among  the  engineers. 
Messrs.  Moncure  Robinson  and  William  R.  Hopkins 
were  inclined  in  favor  of  continuing  the  railroad  to 
Fairmount  and  crossing  there,  thus  affording  means  of 
railroad  conveniences  along  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill 
west  of  that  river  to  a  point  on  sloop  navigation. 
One  route  passed  back  of  Mantua  village,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Haverford  and  Lancaster  roads,  while 
the  other  would  pass  along  thebluffs  and  sloping  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  first  wharf  below  the  perma- 
nent bridge.  If  the  crossing  was  made  at  Fairmount 
and  Callowhill  Street,  it  was  thought  that  the  south- 
ern branch  might  be  carried  down  Schuylkill  Front 
[Twenty-second]  Street  or  Ashton  [Twenty-thirdJ 
Street  to  Chestnut  Street. 

Councils  of  the  city  favored  Maj.  Wilson's  plan 
of  bringing  the  road  by  the  canal-bed  to  Broad  and 
Vine  Streets,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  April 
requesting  the  Legislature  to  confirm  that  route.  It 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  that  it  met  with  the  appro- 
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batioii  of  nine^tenths  of  their  oonadtuentB,  woald  save 
expeDBe  to  the  oommonwealthy  and  '*  woald  gire  to 
each  a  fair  proportion  of  the  immense  trade  of  which 
it  is  to  he  the  outlet."  M%j.  Wilson  and  several  of  his 
associates  had  resigned  before  action  had  been  taken 
in  this  matter.  Maj.  D.  B.  Douglas,  professor  of  En- 
gineering in  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
was  invited  to  make  the  new  examination.  He  re- 
ported upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
bringing  the  line  down  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  to  Fairmount,  preferring  the  crossing 
there  to  either  that  at  Race  or  Arch  Streets,  repre- 
senting also  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  bring 
the  road  down  either  of  the  latter  streets,  because  it 
would  go  through  the  heart  of  the  city  and  be  ex- 
posed to  the  constant  flow  of  carriages  and  foot  passen- 
gers upon  all  the  cross-streets.  The  route  by  the  canal- 
bed  crossing  by  Peters'  Island  was  not  varied  in  the 
recommendation,  but  there  was  a  proposition  to  carry 
one  branch  of  the  road  downward  round  the  eastern 
side  of  Fairmount,  so  that  it  should  continue  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  permanent  bridge, 
under  the  eastern  abutment  of  which  it  would  pass 
by  an  archway.  In  January,  1880,  City  Councils 
again,  after  the  reception  of  a  long  report  from  the 
watering  committee,  unanimously  adopted  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  crossing  at  Peters'  Island  and 
the  termination  of  the  road  at  Broad  and  Vine  Streets, 
and  with  the  branch  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, as  proposed  by  M%j.  Douglas.  The  expression 
of  the  committee  was  strong  against  the  route  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  bridge  at  Fair- 
mount.  The  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, Spring  Garden,  and  Southwark  had  also  approved 
of  the  route  from  Peters'  Island  to  Broad  and  Vine 
Streets.  The  question  remained  open  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  was  kept  alive  by  meetings  held  occasion- 
ally in  the  city  and  districts. 

In  1880  an  exhaustive  argument  was  made  by  John 
M.  Bead  on  behalf  of  the  persons  who  constituted  a 
public  meeting  held  in  January  at  the  court-house  to 
protest  against  the  change  of  the  original  Wilson  plan 
to  bring  the  road  to  Broad  and  Vine  Streets.  It  was 
not  until  March  24, 1881,  that  the  canal  commissioners 
were  directed  to  complete  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
whole  of  the  railroad  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers,  with  a  provision  that  no  part  of 
the  road  between  the  western  shore  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  Streets  should 
be  put  under  contract,  unless  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
should  undertake  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Vine 
and  Broad  Streets,  down  the  latter  to  Cedar,  or  South 
Street,  with  authority  to  intersect  the  Columbia  or 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  construct  branches  not 
further  north  thau  Francis  Street  [now  Fairmount 
Avenue],  and  carry  the  same  to  any  point  or  points 
on  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  with  power 
to  collect  such  tolls  thereon  as  the  canal  commis- 
sioners might  charge.     West  of  the  Schuylkill  the 


commissioners  were  ordered  to  complete  the  first 
twenty  miles  directly  west  from  Philadelphia,  fliniahad 
with  double  tracks  and  engines.  "  Provided  that  before 
the  contract  was  made  for  any  part  of  the  said  railroad 
between  the  western  shore  of  the  river  Schuylkill  and 
the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  Streets,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  shall  engage  to  construct  and  continue  a 
railroad  from  Vine  and  Broad  Streets,  down  Broad 
to  Cedar  Street,  with  authority  to  intersect  and  con- 
struct a  branch  or  branches  from  any  point  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  the  Schuylkill,  not 
£Burther  north  than  Francis  Street,  and  carry  the  same 
to  any  point  or  points  on  the  river  Schuylkill  or  Dela- 
ware within  the  limits  of  the  city."  The  power  to 
build  such  a  road  had  previously  been  asked  for  by 
resolution  of  Councils  addressed  to  the  Legislature. 
There  was  no  delay  in  assuring  the  canal  commis- 
sioners that  the  city  would  build  the  Broad  Street 
road.    This  was  promised  by  a  special  resolution. 

The  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill  and  the  construction  of  the  road 
to  Vine  and  Broad  Streets  was  considerable.  It  was 
not  until  May,  1882,  that  Councils  took  measures  to 
build  the  railroad  in  Broad  Street,  by  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  authorizing  contracts  to  be  made.  The 
ordinance  to  continue  the  road  from  Vine  to  Cedar 
Street  was  passed  in  January,  1888.  This  railroad 
was  finished  in  December,  1888,  and  opened  on  the 
9th  of  that  month  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn  Township  Railroad,  by  Coun- 
oils,  accompanied  by  the  engineers,  Trautwine,  of 
the  city  road,  and  Campbell,  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
and  Penn  Township  road.  The  cars  were  run  on  Broad 
Street  to  the  intersection,  and  out  to  the  Columbia 
Railroad  bridge.  No  sooner  was  the  railroad  on 
Broad  Street  finished  than  an  agitation  commenced  to 
carry  the  tracks  to  the  Delaware  River.  Spruce  and 
Walnut  Streets  were  suggested  as  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  road  to  extend  to  Dock  Street,  where  great 
warehouses  were  to  be  built,  while  others  considered 
Market  Street  the  proper  avenue.  Efforts  in  favor  of 
these  routes  were  met  by  protests  against  them.  The 
newspapers  were  plentifully  supplied  with  communi- 
cations for  and  against  particular  routes,  while  occa- 
sional public  meetings  enlivened  the  controversy. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  in  January,  1885,  memorial- 
ized Councils  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  some 
system  of  tramways  or  railways  which  would  bring 
the  products  transported  from  Pittsburgh  to  Phila- 
delphia by  canal  and  railway  "  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  and  also  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  destined  for  the  in- 
terior." The  cost  of  dray  age  of  the  heavy  produce  of 
the  country  was  equal  to  one-third  the  freight  from 
the  city  to  Boston  or  Charleston  by  water,  or  from 
Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  on  the  railroad.  If  a  proper 
single-  or  double-track  tramway  or  railway  were  laid 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Scliuylkill,  the  board  was 
of  opiniun  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from 
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fhe  Schuylkill  would  be  reduced  at  least  seventy-fiye 
per  cent,  and  by  the  Columbia  Bailroad  to  eompara- 
tiyely  nothing.  A  scientific  and  experienced  engineer 
was  of  opinion  "  that  tramways  or  solid  pieces  of  hewn 
granite  of  proper  proportions,  laid  perfectly  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  street,  wouid  be  most  advantageous, 
as  they  would  not  only  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
railroad,  but  be  a  decided  improyement  on  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  paving  the  streets,  and  prove  economical, 
.  .  .  and  by  a  slight  change  in  the  present  manner  of 
constructing  the  wheels,  railroad  cars  could  be  used 
with  the  same  advantage  on  the  tram  as  on  the  rail- 
way." On  the  reception  of  this  memorial  Councils 
appointed  a  commission  of  citisens,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  subject  and  made  report  in  May.  The 
minority  of  the  board  declared  that  the  plan  of  a 
tramway  was  objectionable,  becanse  the  cars  which 
ran  on  the  Columbia  Railroad  could  not  travel  on 
them  without  important  alteration  in  the  form  of 
their  wheels.  A  railroad  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
Columbia  Railroad  was  recommended.  For  the  line 
of  this  road  they  suggested  that  it  should  commence 
on  the  Delaware  at  the  Drawbridge,  and  psss  up 
Dock  Street  to  Third,  up  Third  to  High,  up  High  to 
the  Bto&d  Street  Railroad,  and  along  High  to  Ashton 
Street,  on  the  Schuylkill  front,  where  it  might  be 
connected  with  other  lines  along  Delaware  Avenue 
and  along  the  Schuylkill. 

A  railroad  on  this  route,  the  commissioners  were  of 
opinion,  would  be  less  inconvenient  than  upon  any 
other  street.  The  private  dwellings  were  few,  busi- 
neas  was  largely  concentrated  on  those  streets,  and 
even  the  travel  was  of  a  business  character.  The 
cost  of  this  improvement  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill  was  estimated  to  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  including  the  continuation 
of  the  tracks  down  High  Street  to  Front,  with  pivots 
for  the  return  of  can  toward  Broad  Street.  Against 
this  proposition  «there  was  a  serious  objection, — ^that  it 
involved  the  destruction  of  the  market-houses  on 
High  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Front  Streets.  The 
commissioners  believed  that  market-houses  might  be 
erected  elsewhere  at  moderate  expense,  which  would 
accommodate  the  public  as  well  or  even  better  than 
those  structures  on  Market  Street.  There  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  wholesale  business  of  the 
street  if  the  markets  were  entirely  removed  so  as  to 
restore  the  original  plan  of  the  city.  In  expectation, 
however,  of  some  delay  in  the  removal  of  the  mar- 
kets, the  commissioners  recommended  the  immediate 
commencement  of  the  railroad  from  the  Schuylkill  to 
Eighth  Street,  to  which  latter  the  markets  extended 
from  Front  Street.  Until  those  buildings  could  be 
disposed  of  they  suggested  the  laying  of  a  temporary 
track  from  Eighth  and  Market  Streets  down  Eighth 
to  Walnut,  and  along  the  latter  to  Dock.  A  portion 
of  the  commissioners  protested  against  this  part  of 
the  recommendation,  and  represented  instead  that 
Councils  should  continue  a  single  track  along  on  each 


side  of  the  market-houses  from  Eighth  Street  east* 
ward,  which  might  be  so  laid  as  to  connect  with  th% 
side  tracks  on  various  streets,  and  be  available  with* 
out  change  when  the  market-houses  should  be  taken 
down.  Immediately  upon  the  reception  of  these  re- 
ports and  suggestions  tiiere  sprung  up  a  strong  agita* 
tion  against  the  removal  of  the  market-houses.  Town- 
meetings  were  held  and  warm  protests  adopted ;  in  the 
remonstrance  to  City  Councils,  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  at  a  general  town-meeting  on  the  8d  of 
June,  it  was  stated  that  public  opinion  was  hostile  to 
the  removal  of  the  market-houses.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  scarcely  possible  that  Councils  would  be  willing 
to  relinquish  an  annual  income  equal  to  that  of  a  cap- 
ital of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  then 
incur  an  expenditure  probably  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  opposition  was  reinforced  very  considerably  by  the 
Broad  Street  interest.  On  the  opening  of  the  Colum- 
bia Railroad,  forwarding  houses  and  warehouses  were 
built  upon  that  street,  between  Arch  and  Caliowhill 
Streets,  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  conveniences 
as  were  quite  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  trade  which 
was  then  in  its  b^inning.  The  persons  thus  inter- 
ested were  not  desirous  that  the  traffic  should  be 
carried  away  for  the  benefit  of  property  on  Market 
Street,  or  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city.  They  set 
forth  as  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the  Market  Street 
railway  plan  that  they  on  Broad  Street  had  every 
accommodation  for  dispatch  of  business;  that  they 
were  removed  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  trade  to  prevent  annoyance  by  their  occu- 
pation of  the  street,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
warehouses  were  accessible  to  every  one.  There  was 
much  delay  in  considering  the  question.  It  was  pre- 
cipitated toward  the  end  of  November  in  Common 
Council  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Earp,  that  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  from  Broad  Street  east- 
ward on  High  Street  should  be  commenced,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  double  track  so  located  on  that 
street  east  of  Fifth  Street ''  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
accommodation  now  afforded  by  the  present  market- 
houses."  When  this  came  up  for  consideration  Mr. 
Hinchman,  of  Common  Council,  offered  an  amendment 
directing  inquiry  into  the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  constructing  a  railroad  along  Ninth  Street  north- 
ward to  connect  with  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
Penn  Township  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown 
Railroad.  Mr.  Gilder  suggested  a  track  down  Filbert 
to  Eighth,  down  Eighth  to  Walnut,  along  Walnut  to 
Dock,  and  along  Dock  Stre^  to  the  river  Delaware. 
These  were  rejected,  and  Mr.  Earp's  resolution  was 
finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  seven.  In  the 
other  chamber  there  was  no  practical  obstruction. 
The  committee  on  public  highways,  under  amend- 
ment, was  ordered  to  report  an  ordinance  providing 
for  such  alterations  in  the  market-houses  as  might  be 
necessary  to  permit  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
in  which  the  other  chamber  concurred.  The  com- 
mittee which  had  charge  of  the  matter  adopted  a 
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plan  for  taking  down  thd  market-hooses  already 
•tanding.  They  occupied  considerable  space.  The 
roofs  were  supported  by  heavy  brick  piers  or  pillars, 
and  the  overhanging  eaves  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  them.  The  new  market- 
houses  were  constructed  with  scarcely  any  overhang- 
ing eaves,  and  the  roofs  were  supported  by  slender 
iron  pillars.  The  tracks  were  laid  close  toward  the 
sides,  there  being  no  passage  under  the  eaves  as 
formerly.  Practically  the  new  markets  were  more 
sightly,  while  the  accommodation  within  was  nearly 
as  great  as  before.  Before  this  railroad  was  ready  to 
be  used,  it  was  settled  by  ordinance  of  Oouncils  that 
the  cars  should  be  drawn  by  animal  power. 

In  April,  1882,  the  proprietors  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Pittsburgh  stages  placed  a  car  on  the  Columbia  Bail- 
road,  at  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  was 
drawn  by  horses  as  far  west  as  the  extension  of 
the  road  would  permit,  when  stages  were  again  re- 
sorted to.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  cars  were 
run  from  Broad  and  Callowhill  Streets  to  Paoli, 
Chester  Co.,  the  passengers  being  carried  across  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  by 
boats.  The  first  trial  of  a  locomotive  was  made 
between  Broad  Street  and  the  Schuylkill  at  the  end 
of  September,  1882.  The  road  was  finished  as  fiur  as 
I^incaster.  by  the  middle  of  April,  1884,  and  a  prac- 
tical  example  of  its  advantages  was  given  by  an  ex* 
cursion  by  members  of  the  Legislature,  canal  com^ 
missioners,  and  others,  who  left  Harrisburg,  and  were 
towed  to  Columbia  by  a  canal  packet,  and  thence 
carried  by  railroad  to  Lancaster,  where  they  remained 
all  night  In  the  morning  they  took  passage  in  the 
cars,  which  were  drawn  by  horses,  and  reached  the 
West  Chester  Depot,  on  Broad  Street,  in  eight  and 
one-half  hours,  including  stoppages.  The  second 
track  was  opened  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Be 
fore  winter  the  cars  were  in  full  operation  to  Columbia, 
and  various  lines  were  established,  principally  by 
stage  owners.  The  Union  Line  was  formed  by  the 
proprietors  of  several  of  the  old  stage-lines,  and  was 
sometimes  called  the  Amalgamation  Company.  J. 
Tomlinson  ran  his  own  cars,  and  gave  notice  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  lines.  In  Novem- 
ber the  People's  Line  to  Pittsburgh,  the  cars  of  which 
started  from  Third  Street  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Wil- 
low, advertised  that  they  made  the  trip  from  city  to 
city  in  fifty-six  hours.  There  was  still  considerable 
staging  to  be  done  on  the  western  portion  of  the  road. 
In  the  summer  of  1885  cars  and  boats  ran  to  Columbia 
and  through  to  Pittsburgh,  partly  by  canal  and  portage 
railroad,  in  three  and  one-half  days. 

The  original  intention  in  laying  out  the  Columbia 
Railroad  and  all  other  State  improvements  was  to 
furnish  the  best  means  whereby  traveling  might  be 
effected  either  by  land  or  water,  and  to  allow  citizens  to 
Aimish  their  own  motive-power.  On  the  canals  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  design.  Horses 
and  mules  for  towing  could  be  used  by  each  trans- 


porter or  boat-owner  without  interference  with  others. 
But  on  the  railroads  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible on  account  of  the  cost  of  locomotives  and  cars 
for  many  transporters  to  furnish  their  own  motive 
power.  The  Legislature  had  anticipated  this  difil- 
culty  in  1884  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  authorice 
the  canal  commissioners  to  procure  locomotive  en- 
gines and  tenders  to  be  used  on  the  railroad.  A 
company  was  chartered  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
Portsmouth  to  Harrisburg  in  March,  1835.  It  was 
entitled  the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mount  Joy,  and 
Lancaster  Railroad  Company.  It  was  an  extension 
of  the  Lancaster  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  from 
Portsmouth  to  Harrisburg,  and  gave  clear  railroad 
communication  to  the  capital.  The  work  upon  it 
was  done  with  great  dispatch,  and  it  was  opened 
September  16th.  The  opposition  line  to  Pittsburgh, 
owned  by  Leach  &  Co.,  by  canal  and  railroad,  adver- 
tised in  September  to  carry  passengers  in  four  days 
by  boats  and  portage  railroad  for  ten  dollars,  and  in 
seven  days  for  seven  dollars. 

Two  pleasure  cars — the  first  run  upon  the  eastern 
division  of  the  road — ^were  placed  upon  it  in  May, 
1882,  by  Robinson,  Carr  &  Co.,  who  were  the  contrac- 
tors for  building  that  section.  The  road  was  finished 
as  far  as  Lemon  Hill,  and  the  cars  were  run  from 
Callowhill  Street  to  that  point  hourly  every  day  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

Oermantown  Railroad.— Attention  was  drawn  to 
the  propriety  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  city  to 
Germantown  aud  Mount  Airy,  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  United  States  Gazette  about  the  end 
of  March,  and  in  April,  1880,  sufficient  interest  was 
excited  to  justify  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting  which 
was  held  on  the  18th  of  November,  at  the  house  of 
Jacob  Mason,  in  Cresheim.  The  call  included  invi- 
tation to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  Oerman- 
town, Mount  Airy,  Chestnut  Hill,  Flourtown,  White 
Marsh,  Plymouth,  and  Norristown.*  The  suggested 
route  was  from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  to  run  on 
the  east  side  of  Oermantown.  Reuben  Haines  was 
chairman  and  Benjamin  Chew,  Jr.,  secretary.  The 
persons  present  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  that 
such  a  road  should  be  built,  passing  along  the  east  side 
of  the  village  of  Oermantown.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  survey,  which 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Peter  Dager, 
Joseph  Thomas,  Col.  A.  L.  Boumfort,  Thomas  R. 
Fisher,  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  Charles  M.  Pastorius, 
Capt.  Daniel  Davis,  Erasmus  J.  Pierce,  Col.  John  O. 
Watmough,  Daniel  Hitner,  Samuel  Maulsby,  Reuben 
Haines,  and  B.  Chew,  Jr.  This  movement  was  stimu- 
lated by  Ekiward  H.  Bonsall,  who  had  previously  made 
an  amateur  survey  of  a  route  for  the  road,  and  was  of 
opinion  with  the  friends  that  were  with  him,  that  it 
was  practicable  to  lay  it  out.  The  committee  went  to 
work  with  industry,  and  in  five  weeks  was  ready  to 
make  a  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting.  Major  John 
Wilson,  engineer,  had  been  employed  to  make  the 
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BurveySy  which,  without  any  detennioation  aa  to  the 
point  at  which  the  railroad  should  connect  with  the 
city,  commenced  at  Broad  Street,  and  terminated  "  at 
a  very  commodious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Stony 
Greek,  at  the  upper  end  of  Norristown,  which  termi- 
nation the  committee  were  assured  would  secure  .  .  . 
a  large  amount  of  coal  transportation."  The  wfiole 
cost  for  a  stationary  engine,  supposing  that  wooden 
sleepers  and  wooden  rails  plated  with  iron  were  used, 
was  $268,456;  if  stone  blocks  were  substituted  for 
under  sleepers,  $299,966 ;  and  if  stone  rails  plated  with 
iron  were  adopted,  $341,966.' 

The  committee  congratulated  the  stockholders  that 
the  ayerage  cost  of  the  road  would  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  while  the  cost  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  between  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  Mills,  thirteen  miles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  necessity  of  deep  cuts  and  high  em- 
bankments,  was  more  than  fifty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile.  The  committee  recommended  that  it 
should  not  be  sbsolutely  required  that  the  road 
should  be  taken  on  the  east  side  of  Grermantown,  but 
stated  that  the  road  should  be  near  the  village.  On 
the  whole,  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect that  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
charter  for  the  railroad  company  was  recommended, 
which  proposition  was  adopted.  The  route  to  be 
from  Norristown  to  Philadelphia,  passing  through 
White  Marsh,  Plymouth,  and  as  near  to  the  village 
of  Qermantown  as  might  be  found  practicable,  the 
average  distance  not  to  exceed  one-half  mile  from 
the  main  street  of  the  village.  Application  was  made 
without  delay  to  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1831,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Philadel- 
phia, Oermantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  passed,  and  eight  thousand  shares,  at  fifty 
dollars  each,  were  authorized  to  be  issued.  The  divi- 
dends were  not  to  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  whenever  they  exceeded  six  per  cent.,  a  tax  of 
eight  per  cent,  on  the  excess  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury.  The  route  specified  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  approved  at  the  public  meetings 
previously  held.  The  termination  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  county  was  provided  for  in  a  peculiar  manner : 
"  thence  to  approach  the'  city  of  Philadelphia  with 
two  branches,  one  to  terminate  as  near  ss  practicable 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  said  city,  at  or  between 
Delaware  Sixth  Street  and  Broad  Street,  and  the 
other  to  terminate  at  or  near  the  Delaware  River  at 


1  **  PUtod  with  iron*^  meant  that  th«  wooden  ralli  or  stone  tnppoits 
•hould  be  ooTered  with  iron  bam  flattened  out.  They  were  eetfnred 
eiflier  to  the  wooden  beam  or  to  the  ttone  by  Iron  tplkea.  Thia  was  the 
first  rail  ou  American  railways.  The  disadTantage  was  that  through 
expocnre  the  fastenings  would  decay,  and  the  plates  become  loose.  Fre- 
quently the  loosened  ends  of  the  rails  tnrned  up  and  were  called  snake- 
heads.  When  Btmck  by  the  wheels  tliey  would  often  be  forced  up 
ttiroQ^  the  bottom  of  oars,  and  were  thus  the  cause  of  accidents  and 
of  injuries  to  passengers,  and  sometimes  death.  These  disasters  stimu- 
lated  fnTention,  and  produced  the  solid  iron  rails  called  the  '*T**raiI, 
And  other  improerments. 


Kensington."  The  road  was  directed  to  be  made 
with  double  tracks,  and  to  be  not  more  than  four  rods 
in  width.  There  was  great  interest  taken  in  this 
enterprise,  and  when  the  subscription-books  were 
opened,  at  Heiskell's  Hotel,  the  number  of  shares 
that  were  subscribed  for  was  very  great.  The  excite- 
ment wss  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  assignments 
of  subscriptions  were  soon  at  a  premium.  As  a  con- 
sequence, complaints  were  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  unfairness  by  the  commissioners  in  awarding  the 
stock,  and  a  committee  wss  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  report  was  made  that 
the  stock  wss  fairly  taken  and  generally  divided. 

At  the  organization  of  the  board  of  directors,  in 
May,  1881,  John  G.  Watmough  was  elected  president, 
and  Edward  H.  Bonsall  treasurer.  In  the  succeeding 
year  Mr.  Bonsall  was  elected  president.  Col.  Doug- 
las was  elected  chief  engineer.  He  reported,  under 
authority  of  the  company,  to  a  meeting  of  citizens 
held  in  German  town,  August  Slst,  the  route  which 
had  been  adopted  and  the  character  of  the  survey. 
There  was  some  feeling  about  the  direction  to  be 
taken,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  town-meeting 
reported  that  there  had  been  no  undue  influence 
*  exerted  to  bring  the  road  to  the  line  chosen  by  the 
engineers,  which  was  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
town.  It  was  determined  to  lay  the  rails  on  cut 
granite  sills  with  imported  iron,  and  all  bridges  to 
have  iron  barriers.  A  judicious  resolution  was  made 
to  cross  all  the  lanes  and  streets  in  the  neighborhood 
of  German  town  by  bridges  or  viaducts,  thus  avoiding 
the  dangers  of  tracks  at  grade  of  cross-streets.  The 
rails  were  laid  to  Germantown  by  the  beginning  of 
June,  1832,  and  the  road  was  formally  opened  on  the 
6th  of  June  of  that  year.  The  president,  stock- 
holders, and  invited  guests  were  drawn  in  the  cars  to 
Germantown  by  horses.  There  were  nine  cars  built 
in  the  style  of  the  mail-coach  of  the  day,  except  that 
they  were  much  larger,  with  a  driver's  seat  in  fronts 
with  another  seat  at  the  back.  The  tops  of  the  cars 
were  also  fixed  with  a  central  double  bench,  running 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  with  iron  guard-railings  at 
the  side.  There  were  seats  for  twenty  inside  pas- 
sengers and  fifteen  or  sixteen  outside.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  cars  excelled  anything  that  had  been  seen 
in  the  style  of  coach-painting ;  thete  wss  variety  and 
brilliance  in  the  colors,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  gild- 
ing. The  cars  were  named  as  follows :  Grermantown, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Bobert  Morris,  Penn  Township, 
Jefferson,  Philadelphia,  William  Penn,  and  President. 
Each  car  was  drawn  by  one  horse.  This  was  the  first 
railroad  operated  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  occasion 
of  its  opening  brought  to  the  line  of  the  road  large 
crowds  of  people.  The  start  was  made  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  p.m.,  and  the  first  car 
arrived  in  Germantown  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
which,  comparison  being  made  with  the  slow  progress 
necessary  in  ordinary  traveling,  was  great  speed.  The 
company,  on  disembarking,  marched  to  Mrs.  Heft's 
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ayiink  was  the  neoewityof  citMsing  the  Winahlckon. 
The  engineers  found  a  point  at  Bobeion's  milla,  near 
the  month  of  that  stream,  where  a  viaduct  might  be 
built  at  an  eloTation  of  about  seTenty  feet  A  wooden 
bridge  was  thrown  across  this  chasm.  It  was  consid- 
ered to  be  an  immense  structure,  being  four  hundred 
and  seTenty*three  feet  in  length,  and  a  height  above 
the  Wissahickon  which  was  far  beyond  anything 
attempted  in  bridge-building  at  that  period.  It  was 
finished  and  the  road  was  opened  to  Manayunk  Oct 
18, 1884.  The  opening  to  Manayunk  was,  as  usual  at 
that  time,  an  excuse  for  a  festivity,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  at  Snyder's  Hotel  by  Samuel  Nevins, 
president  of  the  company,  Henry  Troth,  William  D. 
Lewis,  Thomas  Biddle,  Benjamin  Chew,  of  Qerman- 
town,  and  others.  The  whole  road  was  opened 
through  to  Korristown  on  the  16th  of  August,  1885, 
and  a  round  of  feasting  was  necessary  to  celebrate 
the  event,  with  speeches  by  Ck>l.  Thomas  L.  McEen- 
ney,  Joseph  B.  Chandler,  Nathan  Sargent,  Willis 
Gkylord  Clark,  Samuel  Chew,  and  William  D.  Liewis, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Gen.  Joly,  of  Korristown. 
When  the  road  was  completed  the  Ikre  from  Norris- 
town  to  Philadelphia  was  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents. 

To  this  railroad  is  to  be  given  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing or  encouraging  many  important  improve- 
ments in  locomotive  engines.  While,  in  1854;  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  had  come  into  general 
use  as  fuel  for  locomotives,  it  was  felt  that  the  best 
results  had  not  been  accomplished  in  consuming  the 
smoke  of  the  former  variety,  and  deriving  its  maxi- 
mum of  useAil  effect.  As  an  experiment,  an  engine 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Matthew  Baird,  for 
the  trial  of  some  of  his  designs.  Simply  by  fixing 
a  sheet-iron  deflector  in  the  fire-box  of  the  engine  he 
obtained  a  much  better  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and 
when  he  substituted  a  fire-brick  arch  for  the  de- 
structible iron  plate,  the  appliance  was  found  so 
valuable  that  it  was  adopted  on  all  roads  where  bitu- 
minous coal  was  used  for  creating  steam.  There  was 
nothing  complex  in  the  invention,  but  it  was  one  of 
those  achievements  of  practical  science  that  have 
been  highly  beneficial  in  the  railroad  world. 

Mr.  Baird,  who  was  at  that  time  associated  with 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin  in  the  management  of  the  great 
locomotive-works  of  Philadelphia,  made  their  con- 
struction a  subject  of  carefiil  study  and  investigation, 
and,  being  a  practical  mechanic,  he  made  many  im- 
provements in  locomotive  machinery.  Mr.  Baird  was 
bom  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  near  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  in  1817,  his  parents  emigrating  to  Philadel- 
phia and  fixing  their  residence  on  Lombard  Street 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old.  His  father  was  a  cop- 
persmith by  trade,  and  gave  him  an  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  city.  His  first  employment  was 
in  a  brick-yard,  but  he  soon  quitted  it  for  the  posi^on 
of  an  assistant  to  one  of  the  professors  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1884  he  went  to 


New  Castle,  Del.,  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  New 
Castle  Manufiicturing  Company,  which  had  a  copper 
and  sheet-iron  works.  While  in  that  town  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  railroad  shops  located 
there.  In  June,  1888,  the  proffer  of  the  foremanship 
of  the  sheet-iron  and  boiler  department  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive- Works  brought  him  back  to  Phila* 
delphia.  He  remained  at  the  Baldwin  factory  until 
1850,  and  subsequently,  up  to  1852,  was  engaged  in 
the  marble  business  with  his  brother  John,  on  Spring 
Garden  Street,  below  Thirteenth.  In  1854  he  became 
a  partner  of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  in  the  locomotive- 
works,  and  sole  proprietor  when  the  latter  died,  in 
September,  1866.  He  reorganized  the  establishment, 
and  joined  with  himself  as  partners  Qeorg^  Burnham 
and  Charles  T.  Parry,  under  the  firm-title  of  M.  Baird 
&  Co.  In  1878,  Mr.  Baird  withdrew  from  active 
business  life,  but  maintained  his  interests  in  numer- 
ous public  and  private  enterprises.  He  sat  for  many 
years  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  National 
Bank,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  director  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company,  the  Andover  Iron  Company, 
the  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  directors  of  the 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  was  a  large  in- 
vestor in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  eminent  public  spirit,  and  there  were 
few  enterprises  for  the  general  benefit  or  of  a  chari- 
table character  among  whose  promoters  and  supporters 
he  was  not  numbered.  He  was  a  manager  of  the 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  other  benevolent  institutions.  He 
died  May  19, 1877. 

West  Chester  Bailroad.— By  act  of  Feb.  18, 1881, 
the  West  Chester  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  power  to  locate  and  construct  a  railroad  of  one 
or  more  tracks  from  the  borough  of  West  Chester  to  a 
convenient  point  on  and  connecting  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  This  measure  was  popular,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  without  much  delay,  so  that 
by  the  4th  of  July,  1882,  three  miles  of  the  road  were 
completed,  and  a  car,  with  accommodations  for  thirty 
persons,  was  ru n  upon  that  day.  By  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust cars  could  be  driven  from  West  Chester  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  intersection.  There  was  but  a 
single  track,  but  there  was  a  turnout,  by  which  cars 
might  pass  each  other  at  every  mile.  On  the  13th  of 
September  of  the  same  year  this  road  was  opened 
from  West  Chester  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by 
the  directors,  stockholders,  and  invited  guests.  This 
road  was  finished  a  considerable  period  of  time  before 
connection  could  be  had  with  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1884  the  company  bought  for  the  purposes 
of  a  depot  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Broad 
Street,  south  of  Race  (upon  which,  in  later  years,  a 
market-house,  subsequently,  the  City  Armory,  was 
erected),  where  a  combined  depot  and  hotel  building 
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was  built.  The  back  part  of  the  lot  was  used  as  a 
shelter  for  the  cars  and  a  place  of  starting.  The 
tracks  led  out  beneath  a  broad  passage-way  on  the 
north.  The  hotel  parlors  were  south  of  the  railway 
tracks  on  the  Broad  Street  front,  and  extended  over 
-the  passage,  with  considerable  available  space  in  the 
upper  stories.  The  first  car  which  passed  over  the 
entire  road  from  the  city  to  West  Chester  made  its 
trip  on  Christmas  day,  1833.  It  was  called  *'the 
mahogany  car/'  and  proceeded  from  the  depot  across 
the  bridge  at  the  Schuylkill,  up  the  inclined  plane, 
and  so  on  to  West  Chester,  in  time  for  dinner. 

Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Eailroad.~The  meet- 
ings in  favor  of  a  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Railroad 
produced  an  effect  in  1829,  when,  on  April  28,  an  act 
was  passed  to  incorporate  a  company  to  build  a  rail- 
road in  the  northern  section  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  river  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
or  to  terminate  at  the  junction  with  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad.  The  corporation  was  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Penn  Township 
Railroad  Company;  capital  stock,  eight  hundred 
shares,  at  fifty  dollars  per  share.  Authority  was 
given  to  make  the  railroad  over  any  expedient  route, 
beginning  at  the  west  side  of  Front  Street,  at  or  near 
Willow  Street,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  run- 
ning on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Willow  Street, 
westerly,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  district,  and  then  by  such  route  as  the  com- 
missioners of  Spring  Garden  might  permit,  until  the 
Columbia  Railroad  was  intersected,  with  authority  to 
carry  the  road  farther  on  to  the  Schuylkill  River, 
north  of  Vine  Street.  Exceptions  were  that  the  road 
should  not  be  carried  through  the  city  property  at 
Fairmount  without  consent  of  Councils,  nor  through 
the  property  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  and  Navigation 
Company,  which  was  at  that  time  on  the  Delaware, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Willow  Street  wharf.  This 
project  languished  for  three  years.  New  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  stock,  and  gen- 
eral authority  was  given  to  construct  the  railroad 
anywhere  north  of  Vine  Street.  Eventually  the  com- 
pany decided  on  placing  the  rails  upon  Willow  Street 
as  far  west  as  the  culvert  extended.  At  Ninth  Street 
James  Street  opened  west  about  the  western  line  of 
the  cul  verted  street  Here  a  straight  connection  car- 
ried the  railroad  to  Broad  Street,  where  it  intersected 
the  Columbia  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  what  was 
called  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  north  of  Callowhill 
Street,  so  that  it  did  not  occupy  any  public  streets, 
except  at  crossings. 

This  railroad  was  finished  and  opened  from  Broad 
Street  to  the  Delaware  River  in  April,  1834,  and  on 
the  23d  of  that  month  public  notice  was  given  that 
pleasure-cars  would  run  at  stated  periods  from  the 
Third  Street  hall  to  the  Schuylkill  bridge  at  Peter's 
Island.  They  were  drawn  by  horses,  and  this  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  passenger  railroad,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  idea,  in  the  city.    The  depot  of 


this  company  at  'Willow  Street  wharf  was  completed 
and  ready  for  use  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
1835.  The  store-house  was  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet 
At  the  wharf,  which  was  two  hundred  feet  long,  there 
was  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  so  that 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  could  lay  to  and  discharge 
cai^o  and  take  in  merchandise  brought  by  the  rail- 
road. 

Weat  Cheater  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  and 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad.— A  new  railroad  line 
to  West  Chester  was  projected  about  1847.  The 
people  of  that  town  were  not  satisfied  with  the  means 
of  communication  by  connection  with  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  which  made  a  route  necessary  upon  the 
two  sides  of  a  curvilinear  angle.  They  hoped  to 
obtain  a  more  direct  route.  The  agitation  in  &vor  of 
the  enterprise  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  a  Uw, 
April  11,  1848,  to  incorporate  the  West  Chester  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad  Company,  with-a  capital  of  six 
thousand  shares  or  more  at  fifty  dollars  per  share. 
The  route  was  thus  specified :  Beginning  at  or  near 
the  borough  of  West  Chester  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
and  terminating  at  some  suitable  point  at  or  near  the 
permanent  bridge  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia." 
The  projectors  of  this  enterprise  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  which  they  expected  at  the  beginning.  It 
was  more  than  two  years  before  the  charter  was  en- 
rolled, and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Pamphlet  Laws  passed  in  1850.  Eventually,  instead 
of  the  building  of  an  air  line,  the  road  was  united 
with  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Central  Railroad  Company,  which  was  incorporated 
March  17,  1853,  and  had  authority  to  lay  a  railroad 
from  a  point  on  the  State  line  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  between  Elk  Creek  and  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Peach  Bottom  township,  York  Co.,  to  a  point 
of  intersection  on  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia 
Railroad  at  or  between  West  Chester  and  Philadel- 
phia, or  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  route  was 
quite  as  curved  as  the  other  Westchester  route  by  the 
Columbia  Railroad.  It  was  carried  southwest  to  a 
point  beyond  Media,  and  thence  northwest  to  West 
Chester.  The  Baltimore  Central  was  continued  on 
to  Oxford,  where  it  branched  off  to  the  southwest,  in 
the  direction  of  Baltimore.  When  the  railroad  was 
built,  the  tracks  were  brought  up  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  on  the  line  of  Thirty-first  to  Chestnut 
Street.  For  convenience'  sake,  the  fireight  and  pas- 
senger depot  was  established  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Eighteenth  and  Market  Streets.  From  that 
place  the  City  Railroad  was  used  from  Market  Street 
to  the  permanent  bridge,  and,  crossing  the  same, 
the  track  was  carried  by  means  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  far  as  Thirty -first  Street,  where  a 
branch  ran  south  on  the  line  of  Thirty-first  across 
Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  so  south  and  south- 
west. For  some  years  the  terminus  was  at  Media. 
When  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail- 
road got  into  operation,  a  large  brick  passenger  depot 
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was  erected  at  Chestnut  and  Thirty-first  Streets.  The 
depot  at  Eighteenth  and  Market  Streets  was  devoted 
to  freight  business  only.  The  passenger  trains  for 
the  West  Chester  and  Baltimore  Central  roads  were 
carried  from  the  depot  on  Chestnut  Street. 

Soufhwark  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad. — The  movement  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  had  its  origin  in  an  act  of  Assembly, 
passed  April  2, 1881,  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia 
and  Delaware  County  Railroad  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  two  million  dollars,  four  thousand  shares 
at  fifty  dollars  per  share.  Authority  was  given  to 
the  company  to  construct  a  railroad  of  one  or  more 
tracks  at  or  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  thence 
along  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  post  road,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  ground  would  permit,  making  the  post 
towns  of  Darby  and  Chester,  or  their  vicinity,  points 
in  said  road  to  the  Delaware  State  line.  The  plan 
upon  which  this  road  was  to  be  established  was  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  turnpike  road.  The  company 
was  to  lay  the  tracks,  and  whoever  chose  might  use 
them  on  a  payment  of  toll.  A  curious  section  in  the 
act  was  that  copied  from  turnpike  laws,  which  made 
it  an  offense  to  drive  past  a  tollgate  without  stopping 
to  pay  the  toil.  The  charter  declared  that  if  any 
person  driving  a  car  should  pass  by  a  place  appointed 
for  receiving  tolls  without  stopping  to  pay,  he  should 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars.  Under  the 
same  act  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  the  Southwark  Railroad  Com- 
pany, capital  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  shares 
fifty  dollars  each.  This  company  had  authority  to 
construct  a  railroad  of  one  or  more  tracks  from  the 
river  Delaware,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  and 
thence,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  Broad  and 
Cedar  Streets,  in  such  direction  as  might  be  deemed 
best,  to  connect  with  the  termination  of  the  Delaware 
County  Railroad,  there  being  power  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Broad  Street,  in  the  county,  to  the  river 
Schuylkill.  Attention  was  first  given  to  the  South- 
wark Railroad.  The  subscriptions  were  not  speedy 
and  enthusiastic,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  Southwark 
to  guarantee  the  stockholders  of  the  Southwark  Rail- 
road Company  any  amount  of  deficiency  on  the  stock 
of  the  company  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  amount  expended  for  constructing  the  railroad 
from  Broad  and  Cedar  Streets  to  the  river  Delaware. 
This  enactment  was  not  popular,  and  it  was  repealed 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Sufficient  subscriptions  were 
obtained,  however,  to  justify  the  building  of  the  road. 
Instead  of  taking  it  from  the  Delaware  at  South 
Street,  or  near  there,  along  Shippen  or  some  parallel 
street,  the  Southwark  Railroad  was  laid  out  in  the 
shape  of  the  U,  commencing  at  South  and  Swanson 
Streets,  and  extending  down  the  latter  to  Prime  or 
Washington  Street,  thence  to  Broad,  and  up  Broad  to 
South,  connecting  with  the  City  Railroad.    This  track 


was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1834, 
and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  five  or  si^  cars  passed 
over  the  road  from  the  Delaware  to  Broad  Street,  and 
continued  thence  along  the  Columbia  Railroad  to  the 
bridge  at  Peter's  Island.  It  is  probable  that  this  pas- 
sage was  only  made  from  Prime  Street  and  the  Dela- 
ware, the  extension  along  Swanson  Street  to  South 
being  of  later  date.  The  engineers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Delaware  County  Railroad  made  re- 
port  of  their  plans  to  the  stockholders  in  the  latter 
part  of  1885.  They  had  surveyed  a  route  from  the 
centre  of  the  Southwark  Railroad,  near  the  junction 
of  Broad  and  Prime  Streets,  and  laid  their  course 
down  Broad  Street  to  a  point  south  of  Federal,  from 
where  they  diverged  westwardly,  inclining  south- 
wardly, crossing  the  Passyunk  road  near  the  Girard 
school-house,  and  passing  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Penrose  Ferry  road  to  the  crossing  of  that  ferry  at  the 
river  Schuylkill,  where  it  was  recommended  that  a 
bridge  should  be  built  upon  piles,  thirty  feet  wide, 
with  a  single-track  railway  in  the  centre,  and  carriage- 
ways of  ten  feet  on  either  side,  with  a  draw  thirty-five 
feet  wide.  After  the  Schuylkill  was  crossed  the  route 
was  continued  to  Chester  and  the  State  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  and  a  half  miles. 

In  1836  a  supplement  to  the  act  to  incorporate  the 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County  Railroad  Com- 
pany authorized  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to 
eight  thousand  shares,  and  repealed  the  provision  in 
the  former  law  which  made  it  necessary  that  the  com- 
pany should  proceed  along  the  Baltimore  post  road, 
or  near  thereto,  making  Darby  and  Chester  points  on 
the  route.  Authority  was  also  given  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the 
river  should  not  be  injured  nor  obstructed,  and  the 
name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company. 
In  the  succeeding  year  authority  was  given  to  build 
the  bridge  at  or  near  Gray's  Ferry,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  railroad  and  other  travel  by  pedestri- 
ans and  vehicles.  For  the  latter  service  tolls  were 
allowed  to  be  taken,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  High 
Street  bridge.  A  draw  of  thirty-three  feet  in  width 
was  stipulated  for,  the  piers  to  be  at  least  forty-two  feet 
distant  from  each  other.  By  the  same  act  authority 
was  given  for  the  first  time  to  make  this  an  inter-State 
railroad.  With  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
it  was  provided  that  the  company  might  extend  its 
tracks  from  the  Delaware  State  line  to  Wilmington,  so 
as  to  connect  with  the  works  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company.  A  few  months 
afterward,  December  19th,  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  unite  with 
the  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  Company,  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Port  De- 
posit Railroad  Company,  of  Maryland,  the  three  com- 
panies to  be  known  as  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company.    To  facilitate  the 
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entrance  of  the  railroad  into  the  dty,  another  act  was 
passed  in  April,  1888,  which  gave  the  company  a 
right  to  unite  with  any  other  railroad  company  which 
terminates  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  Under 
this  provision  a  union  with  the  Southwark  Railroad 
Company  and  an  extension  of  the  tracks  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  was  possible.  It  was  also  directed  by 
another  act  of  Assembly,  February  27th,  that  Prime 
Street,  from  Broad  Street  to  Gray's  Ferry  road,  should 
be  laid  out  of  the  same  width  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  already  opened  from  Eleventh  Street  to  Broad, 
one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  increased  width  in 
grading  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  company,  which 
was  authorized  to  lay  a  double  track  of  rails  along  the 
street.  The  work  upon  this  road  was  most  vigorously 
prosecuted  upon  the  southern  portion.  The  rails 
were  laid  between  Wilmington  and  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  the  early  part  of  1887.  A  trial  excursion 
was  made  May  5th.  There  was  a  formal  opening 
July  4th,  and  general  travel  commenced  July  22d. 
The  route  was  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington  by 
the  steamboat  "  Telegraph,"  Capt.  Whilldin ;  thence 
by  cars  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  was  crossed 
by  steamboat,  the  passengers  being  transferred  by 
cars  to  the  other  side.  Eventually  a  large  ferry 
steamboat,  called  the  ''  Maryland,"  was  constructed, 
upon  which  the  railroad  cars  were  run  upon  a  track, 
and  at  Havre  de  Grace  were  again  transferred  to  land, 
and  whirled  by  locomotive  to  Baltimore.  This  ar- 
rangement was  done  away  with  when  the  permanent 
bridge  was  built  across  the  Susquehanna. 

The  first  president  of  the  Wilmington  and  Susque- 
hanna road  was  James  Canby,  of  Wilmington,  elected 
in  1885.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Price  in  1837, 
and  the  latter,  in  1888,  by  Matthew  Newkirk,  upon 
the  combination  of  all  the  companies  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.  The  bridge  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Gray's  Ferry  was  finished  in  1888.  Until  1842 
the  company  owned  no  depot  in  Philadelphia.  In  that 
year  the  property  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh 
and  Market  Streets,  partially  occupied  by  the  Mansion 
House  Hotel,  was  secured,  with  adjoining  property, 
and  a  large  building  extending  along  Eleventh  Street 
firom  Market  Street  to  Marble  Alley  was  erected.  The 
front  part  of  the  building  on  Market  Street  and  the 
upper  stories  over  all  were  used  for  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  as  a  hotel.  The  cars  found  space  in  the 
first  story,  into  which  the  railroad  tracks  were  run. 
The  cars  were  drawn  by  horses  out  Market  Street  to 
Broad  and  down  the  latter  to  Prime  Street,  where 
locomotives  were  attached.  In  May,  1852,  the  large 
depot  or  station  was  finished  at  Broad  and  Prime 
Streets.  It  was  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after 
the  finest  railroad  station  in  Philadelphia  in  architec- 
tural beauty,  size,  and  internal  arrangement.  The 
front  on  Broad  Street,  of  brown  stone,  was  two  stories 
high,  fianked  by  wings  of  one  story.  The  depot  be- 
hind it  was  of  a  single  story,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide  by  four  hundred  feet  deep.    West  of  the  depot, 


which  can  to  the  line  of  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth] 
Street,  was  a  large  yard  in  which  were  engine-houses, 
wood-sheds,  tracks,  switches,  and  other  conveniences. 
The  whole  plot  was  about  seven  acres.  The  building 
was  occupied  in  May,  1852,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollaiB.  The  station  at  Eleventh  and 
Market  Streets  was  then  abandoned  by  this  company, 
and  went  into  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  In  February,  1881,  it  was  stated  that  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  had  been  secured 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholdera  of  the  latter  com- 
pany on  July  2, 1881,  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the 
former  company  was  announced  by  President  Roberts, 
and  the  stockholders  immediately  ratified  his  action, 
and  authoriased  the  issue  of  four  hundred  thousand 
shares  of  new  stock,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  requi- 
site fiinds  were  supplied'  to  pomplete  the  purchase. 
The  total  amount  of  the  purchase  was  sixteen  million 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  dollars. 

Oamden  and  Amboy  Railroad.— The  first  report  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company  was  made  in  June,  1881. 
The  president  of  the  company  was  John  Stevens,  who 
had  projected  the  first  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia.  It  was  noticed  that  this  was  not  only  a  rail- 
road, but  a  transportation  company,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  done  was  to  make  arrangements  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  two  lines  of  stages  and  steamboats  across 
New  Jersey  between  the  two  great  cities.  With  a  lo- 
comotive engine  the  directors  believed  that  an  average 
of  fifteen  miles  to  the  hour  might  be  obtained  with 
security  to  the  road  as  well  as  to  the  passengers.  At 
that  rate  it  was  thought  that  the  trip  could  be  made 
from  Camden  to  New  York  City,  by  railroad  and 
steamboat,  in  six  hours,  which,  observed  Mr.  Stevens, 
'*  it  is  thought  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  rapid 
for  all  useful  practical  purposes."  The  receipts  and 
revenues  upon  which  the  stockholders  might  depend, 
from  regular  passengers  and  light  freight,  was  set 
down  at  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  surveys  for  this 
road  were  commenced  on  the  16th  of  June,  1880,  by 
Maj.  John  Wilson  and  his  assistant  engineers.  The 
railroad  was  finished  with  single  track  between  Bor- 
dentown  and  Amboy  by  the  middle  of  January,  1883. 
The  steamboat  "  Trenton"  commenced  running  on  the 
Delaware,  carrying  passengers  as  far  as  Bordentown, 
on  the  22d  of  that  month.  By  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1884,  the  railroad  had  been  extended  within 
eleven  miles  of  Camden ;  but  there  were  delays  upon 
other  portions  of  the  work.  The  United  States  mail 
was  sent  for  the  first  time  from  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office  to  Camden,  to  be  sent  to  New  York,  on  the  29th 
of  December  of  the  same  year.  In  January  following 
passengers  were  taken  over  on  the  ice,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  railroad  company  sent  round  a  steam 
ice-boat  fit>m  New  York,  to  be  employed  in  keeping 
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the  Delaware  River  open.  It  was  called  the  **  States 
Rights/'  and  was  very  strongly  built.  The  entire 
track  from  Camden  to  Amboy  was  in  foil  use  by  the 
commencement  of  spring,  1885.  The  large  steam- 
boats connected  with  the  line  ran  to  Borden  town, 
where  the  passengers  took  the  railroad.  The  lines  by 
way  of  Camden,  of  which  there  were  one  or  more, 
daily  left  Chestnut  Street  wharf  by  ferry-boat  to 
Camden. 

About  1888  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Com- 
pany shifted  its  point  of  departure  to  the  south  side 
of  Walnut  Street  wharf.  A  hotel  of  moderate  size 
was  built  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Delaware  Avenue 
and  Walnut  Street,  which  was  kept  by  J.  B.  Blood- 
good.  There  the  ticket-  and  freight-offices  of  the 
united  companies  were  placed.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  building  was  devoted  to  hotel  purposes.  It 
was  convenient  for  travelers  who  desired  to  stop  over 
for  a  short  time,  and  the  establishment  for  some  years 
did  a  successful  business.  There  were  two  locomo- 
tive engines  in  use  on  the  road  up  to  the  summer  of 
1838.  The  third,  constructed  by  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
was  tried  in  July  of  that  year,  and  made  the  wonder- 
ful speed  of  running  with  a  train  of  cars  from  Bor- 
dentown  to  Hightstown,  more  than  thirteen  miles, 
in  thirtynsix  minutes,  returning  in  thirty-one  minutes. 
In  the  succeeding  year  it  was  noted  as  "  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  rapid  traveling  on 
record  that  passengers  were  taken  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York,  distance  computed  to  be  ninety-four 
miles,  in  four  and  three-quarter  hours,  including  the 
land  and  water  transportation."  The  newspaper 
writer  indulged  in  the  idea  that  under  the  improve- 
ment it  might  be  possible  hereafter  to  bring  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  *^  within  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
minutes'  ride  of  each  other,"  and  added,  "  the  utterer 
of  such  an  idea  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been 
declared  a  fit  object  for  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad.— All  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  business  of  transportation  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  not  united  in  the 
movements  for  the  establishment  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 
Consequently  another  line  of  railroad  was  projected, 
and  Feb.  28,  1882,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  act  "  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  "  Authority  was  given  to  this 
corporation  to  locate  and  construct  a  railroad  of  one 
or  more  tracks  from  a  suitable  point  in  the  district  of 
Kensington,  through  the  borough  of  Frankford,  inter- 
secting the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  in  the  borough  of  Bristol,  and  to  continue  to  a 
point  at  or  near  the  Trenton  Delaware  bridge,  in  the 
borough  of  Morrisville.  To  this  company  also  was 
given  power  to  place  on  the  railroad  machines, 
wagons,  vehicles,  carriages,  and  teams  of  any  kind, 
and  to  transport  goods  and  passengers,  said  road  to  be 
a  public  highway  for  conveyance  of  passengers,  and 
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transportation  under  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  com- 
pany. There  was  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
stock,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  immediately 
entered  upon.  It  was  estimated  at  this  time  that  the 
amount  received  by  the  Union  and  Citizens'  Lines 
jointly  during  the  year  1831,  for  way  passengers 
alone,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  exclu- 
sive of  through  passengers  and  transportation  of  goods, 
was  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars,  and  that, 
allowing  the  opposition  line,  which  might  go  by  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  route,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  business,  the  net  annual  receipts  would  be  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  from  which,  deducting  interest  on 
the  capital,  there  would  still  be  sufficient  profits  to 
allow  a  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent.  This  flattering 
estimate  was  not  sustained  by  subsequent  experience. 
The  track  was  finished  from  Morrisville  to  Bristol  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1833.  The  People's  Line  for 
New  York,  via  Bristol  and  Trenton,  was  established 
immediately,  with  the  announcement,  '*  No  locomo- 
tive, no  monopoly,  fare  only  91.50."  In  order  to 
make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  the  People's  Line 
claimed  that  it  desired  to  protect  the  community.  It 
said,  *'  As  it  has  always  been  their  first  care  to  pro« 
vide  a  safe  and  comfortable  conveyance,  they  have 
resolved  not  to  use  steam-carriages,  and  thus  not  to 
place  it  in  the  power  of  an  agent  to  sport  with  the 
lives  of  passengers  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Col.  Ree- 
side's  best  drivers  and  horses  are  constantly  employed 
on  this  route,  by  which  the  United  States  Eastern 
mail  is  carried."  These  precautions  were  not  of  long 
continuance. 

The  railroad  was  completed  from  Kensington  to 
Morrisville  on  the  1st  of  November,  1884,  and  a  loco- 
motive was  immediately  placed  upon  it,  which  ran 
to  Morrisville,  twenty-eight  miles,  in  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes.  The  depot  of  the  road  was  established 
on  a  lot  of  ground  between  Front  Street  and  Frank- 
ford  road,  north  of  Harrison  Street.  By  act  of  March 
27, 1884,  this  company,  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Northern  Liberties,  was  given  au- 
thority to  connect  its  track  with  the  Northern  Liberty 
and  Penn  Township  road  at  or  near  Front  Street, 
with  authority  to  '*  occupy  such  street  or  streets  as 
shall  be  most  convenient."  In  view  of  this  au« 
thority,  the  office  of  the  company  was  established 
at  Third  Street  Hall,  a  large  building  erected  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Willow  Streets,  partly 
for  use  as  a  hotel  and  partly  for  a  railroad  depot. 
In  February,  1835,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
passed  a  law  empowering  this  company  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Delaware  River  and  lay  tracks  to  New 
Jersey.  Shortly  afterward  authority  was  given  to 
the  road  to  purchase  stock  in  turnpike  bridges  and 
railroad  companies,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
elsewhere.  There  was  a  feeling  of  opposition  among 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington 
which  was  sufficiently  understood,  and  had  its  effect 
in  preventing  the  company  from  making  the  junction 
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with  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Penn  Township 
roady  on  Willow  Street,  which  had  been  intended. 
This  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  connection  some 
time.  On  March  23, 1889,  another  act  of  Assembly 
was  passed  authorizing  the  company  to  continue  its 
tracks  from  the  depot  in  Kensington  along  the  Frank- 
ford  road  and  Maiden  Street  for  one  year,  until  an- 
other railroad  could  be  conveniently  constructed  upon 
another  route  from  the  Kensington  Depot  to  the  depot 
at  Third  and  Willow  Streets.  The  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing the  tracks  upon  Frankford  road  and  Maiden 
Street  was  not  to  extend  over  one  year,  and  James 
Bonaldson,  Thomas  D.  Grover,  and  Daniel  Smith, 
carpenter,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  ascertain 
what  damages  had  been  suffered  by  the  corporation 
of  the  district  of  Kensington  and  the  people  along  the 
route.  The  second  section  of  this  act  permitted  the 
company  to  locate  a  railroad  between  the  Kensington 
and  Willow  Street  Depots  "  by  the  best  route  along 
the  streets  between  said  depots,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  may  occupy  such  street  or  streets  as  shall  be 
most  beneficial  and  convenient."  The  route  might  be 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  upon  the 
report  of  a  jury  of  view  of  six  persons,  appointed  to 
consider  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

Under  this  authority,  license  was  obtained  to  lay  a 
track  on  Front  Street  between  Willow  Street  and  the 
Kensington  Depot.  No  sooner  had  the  proposition 
taken  shape  than  an  excitement  arose  among  the 
people  not  only  upon  the  line  of  the  proposed  tracks, 
but  throughout  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensing- 
ton. It  was  urged  that  the  establishment  of  a  rail- 
road to  be  carried  through  the  thickly-built  portions 
of  the  districts  would  be  dangerous  to  the  lives  of 
citizens  and  injurious  to  property.  The  law  of  1839 
was  criticised  unfavorably,  upon  the  allegation  that  it 
was  smuggled  through  the  Legislature  without  notice 
to  the  people  of  the  districts.  When  the  workmen 
began  to  tear  up  the  pavement  for  the  purpose  of 
layjng  the  rails,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  discontented  persons,  who  talked  loudly 
against  their  proceedings.  The  women,  who  were 
active,  scolded  them,  and  resorted  to  many  annoyances, 
in  which  they  were  countenanced  and  aided  by  men. 
From  words  the  discontented  opponents  resorted  to 
acts.  On  July  26,  1840,  several  feet  of  the  rails 
which  had  been  laid  down  were  torn  up,  and  the 
roadway  injured.  On  the  following  day  the  company 
procured  the  protection  of  over  one  hundred  police 
officers,  who  were  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  road ;  but  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  desist  by 
the  menaces  of  the  crowd.  A  pitched  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  mob  used  paving-stones  and  the  officers 
tried  to  resist  them  with  their  maces ;  some  men  and 
one  woman  were  arrested,  but  the  police  who  held  the 
prisoners  were  attacked,  severely  handled,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  which  was 
increasing  every  hour.  These  occurrences  took  place 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  and  they  created  much 


excitement.  The  news  of  the  encounter  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  at  night  large  numbers  of 
persons  resorted  to  the  scene.  The  rails  that  had 
been  laid  were  again  torn  up,  and  the  mob  proceeded 
to  a  tavern  upon  Front  Street,  which  was  owned  by 
John  Naglee,  president  of  the  railroad  company,  and 
was  occupied  by  John  Emery.  The  place  was  offen- 
sive to  the  crowd  because  it  had  been  occupied  by  the 
police.  An  attack  upon  the  building  followed;  the 
doors  were  battered  in  with  paving-stones,  and,  the 
house  being  abandoned  by  the  tenants,  was  entered 
by  the  rioters,  who  set  it  on  fire.  The  usual  alarm 
being  given,  the  firemen  came  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
but  they  were  assaulted  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
driven  back. 

The  police  were  as  active  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances ;  they  arrested,  or  endeavored  to  arrest, 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  riot  and  arson,  and  ten 
men  charged  with  rioting  were  brought  into  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Sessions  the  next  morning,  and  indict- 
ments were  framed  and  presented  against  them.  The 
grand  jury  responded  speedily,  and  two  of  the  persons 
charged,  Joseph  Jennings  and  David  Ortman,  were 
arraigned  immediately,  tried,  and  found  guilty.  The 
court  was  as  passionate  as  the  mob.  Jennings  was 
sentenced  immediately  to  seven  years'  impzisonment 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  Ortman  to  ten  years' 
confinement  in  the  same  institution.  They  had  been 
in  the  station-house  all  night,  were  taken  thence  to 
the  court,  and  the  preliminary  examination  took  place 
in  the  court-house  before  the  judge  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  general  jurors.  The  accused  had  no  time 
to  summon  witnesses  or  to  obtain  counsel.  Ortman 
was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  he  and  Jennings  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  defense.  The  court  was  denounced 
on  account  of  the  indecent  haste  and  feeling  exhibited 
by  the  judge,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  jurors.  At  a 
public  meeting  held  in  the  Northern  Liberties  strong 
resolutions  of  condemnation  were  passed.  Petitions 
for  the  pardon  of  the  prisoners  were  prepared  and 
passed  and  extensively  signed.  They  were  so  strong 
in  their  influence  that  tliey  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  Gk)vemor  of  the  State,  and  in  a  short  time  Ortman 
and  Jennings  were  pardoned.  An  effort  was  also  made 
to  repeal  the  law  creating  the  Court  of  Criminal  Ses- 
sions, which  had  been  passed  in  1888.  It  was  not 
successful  at  the  time,  but  the  feeling  had  its  influence 
in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Feb.  22,  1840,  by  which 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions  was  abolished  and  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  erected  in  its  stead.  The 
company  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  opposition. 
New  authority  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  by 
act  of  May  3,  1841,  which  extended  to  the  company 
the  right  to  use  the  railroad  tracks  along  Frankford 
road  and  Maiden  Street  for  three  years,  and  gave  the 
same  time  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  along 
Front  Street  from  the  Kensington  Depot  to  the  depot 
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at  Third  and  Willow  Streets.  No  immediate  attempt 
was  made  by  the  company  to  exercise  this  authority, 
and  in  the  next  year  an  act  was  passed  to  repeal  the 
law  of  the  year  previous,  reaffirming  the  right  to  con- 
struct the  railroad  on  Front  Street.  Practically  the 
Front  Street  route  was  abandoned  *  for  many  years. 
The  Kensington  Depot  remained  at  Harrison  Street, 
and  trains  arrived  and  departed  there.  For  passen- 
gers, particularly  on  the  through  lines,  the  station  for 
starting  by  cars  was  established  at  Tacony.  City  pas- 
sengers were  carried  by  steamboat  from  a  central 
wharf  in  the  city  as  far  north  as  Tacony,  where  they 
took  cars  and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  Certain 
trains  arriving  from  New  York  were  accommodated 
by  the  same  method. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany.— ^The  charter  for  this  railroad  was  passed  April 
4,  1883 ;  surveys  were  immediately  made,  and  forty- 
one  miles  put  under  construction  during  the  year. 
The  original  object  of  the  company  was  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Peter's  Island,  four  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  connection  was  made  with  the  Philadel  - 
phia  and  Columbia  Railroad  to  Reading,  a  distance 
of  fifty-four  miles.  Work  on  the  line  was  commenced 
in  1885,  and  portions  of  the  road  were  opened  for 
travel  in  1888.  The  branch,  five  miles  long,  from  Falls 
of  Schuylkill  to  Port  Richmond  on  the  Delaware,  was 
completed  in  1842.  The  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad 
Company  having  failed  to  complete  its  road  from 
Tamaqua  to  Port  Clinton,  twenty  miles,  its  privileges 
were  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company.  The  act  of  March  20,  1838,  au- 
thorized the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  extendjts  road  to  Mount  Carbon  or  Pottsville, 
these  two  points  being  already  connected  by  the 
Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  and  the  extension  was  made 
to  Mount  Carbon.  Subsequently  the  Mount  Carbon 
Railroad  was  leased  and  absorbed  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  which  opened  the 
road  from  Pottsville  to  Peter's  Island,  Jan.  1, 1842. 
After  the  State  railroad  line  was  relocated,  in  1850,- 
the  old  line  from  Broad  and  Willow  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, to  Peter's  Island,  now  Belmont  Station,  was 
purchased  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  and  is  now  used  for  the  passenger  and  gen- 
eral city  freight  trade,  while  the  Port  Richmond 
branch  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  coal.  The  ter- 
minal facilities  at  Port  Richmond  consist  of  wharves 
extending  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet 
into  the  Delaware  River ;  each  wharf  is  provided  with 
chutes,  allowing  a  direct  discharge  of  coal  from  the 
cars  into  vessels.  On  these  wharves  thirty-six  miles 
of  tracks  are  distributed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
immense  shipping  business.  The  grade  of  this  rail- 
road is  a  continual  descent  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty- 
three  miles,  which  enables  locomotives  to  draw  ex- 
traordinarily long  trains  of  loaded  cars,  largely  econo- 
mizing the  railroad  service.    This  company  penetrates 


the  great  anthracite  coal-fields,  which  it  has  covered 
with  a  net- work  of  roads,  reaching  every  accessible 
point.  Its  branches  touch  Columbia,  Harrisburg, 
and  Williamsport,  as  well  as  Philadelphia  and  Ches- 
ter. Having  leased  the  Susquehanna  Canal  from 
Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  it  possesses 
water  communication  with  Baltimore.  It  secures  the 
trade  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  by  its  lease  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  canal,  and  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad. 
In  1858  the  absorption  of  lateral  roads  was  inaugu^ 
rated,  and  has  continued  until  Poor's  Railroad  Manual 
for  1882  exhibits  the  following : 

MilM. 

Line  of  Boad.    PhiUdelphta,  Pa.,  to  Beading,  Pa. 98.4 

Branchea.  Mflea. 

NcrUmn  Liberty  md  Pm*  TownMn^  in  Philadelphia 1.4 

Port  Kmmtdu.    Port  Kennedy  to  Lime  Kilns 1.2 

Ltibanom  VaUey.    Beading  to  Harrlaburg 63.7 

X«6aiwm  amd  TVemoal.    Letmnon  to  Brookalde 42.2 

BekmgUeitt  and  atumuhanna.    Bockville  to  Aubnrn 63.4 

Mouni  Oirbom,    Mount  Carbon  to  WadeaTllle 8J( 

Mahmtof  <md  Skamokim.    Mahanoy  City  to  Herndon.....»M  64.6 

MoMhm.    Leeaport  to  QuariT^ 1.7 

WMiBmdhtg.    Beading  to  Weat  Beading » 1.9    228.6 

Leaaed  Lines. 

(ThMfar  Votfqr  iBoilroad.    Bridgeport  to  Downingtown. ......  21  J( 

OoUbrookdaU  SaOroad.    Pottiitown  to  Bath 12  J 

Ptekerhtg  ValUif  BaOroad.    Phoenix Tille  to  Byers ~  11.0 

Stut  Penmyltmda  RaiJroad.    Beading  to  Allentowo 36.0 

AUmdmen  JtaOroad,    Toptown  to  Kotstown 4A 

JAUU  admMU  Baibroad.    Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqoa..........  28.1 

Mbu  nm  Bailroad.    SchnylkiU  Haven  to  Locust  Gap 63.1 

JfoMNl  Cbrbon  <utd  Port  Oarhcm  Battroad.    Mount  Carbon 

to  Palo  Alto ~    2J( 

Mttl  Or^eh  BaUroad,    Palo  Alto  to  Tusoarora 11.0 

Euat  Mahanoy  BaUroad.    East  Mahanoy  to  Mahanoy  City..  10.7 
PkUadetplda,  GtrmoMtown  tmd  NorHaiown  BaUroad,    Phila- 
delphia to  Norristown 83.7 

ObfMofaMi  Baflrood.    Tamanend  to  Williamsport 93.0 

PhUadalplda  and  CImtgr  BrmuA  BaOroad.    Philadelphia  to 

Cheator » 14.1 

North  P^muyUmu'a  Baftroad.    Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem.  86.4 
Ddaware  amd  Bound  Brook  BaUroad:   Delaware  Biver  to 

Bound  Brook 30.7 

HorHttown  JmuHom  BaUroad.    Philadelphia,  German  town 
and  Norriatown  Bailroad  to  Stony  Greek  Bailroad 0.4    4633 

Boads  controlled. 

Beading  and  Columbia  Bailroad » 89J( 

*<  M  <•       Lebanon  Branch............    1.6 

*"  **       Quarry  Tille  Branch \bA 

Northeast  PennsyWania  Bailroad 9.6     66.0 

Total  length  of  line  owned,  leaaed,  and  controlled 846.3 

In  addition  must  be  added :  Schuylkill  Navigation, 
108.28  miles,  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  from  Jan.  1,  1870,  and  Susquehanna  Canal, 
45  miles,  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  from  Jan.  1,  1872.  The  lease  of  the  North 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook 
Railroads  was  made  in  May,  1879,  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  companies,  and  annual  divi- 
dends of  six  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  years,  seven 
per  cent,  for  the  next  two  years,  and  of  eight  per  cent, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  lease.  The  rentals  of  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  are  estimated  to  equal 
$673,844  per  annum  for  the  first  two  years,  $718,616.50 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  $763,887  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lease.  The  payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly, 
and  also  $12,000  per  year  for  expenses  of  organiza- 
tion, etc.  The  rentals  of  the  Delaware  and  Bound 
Brook  Railroad  equal  $195,840  per  year  for  the  first 
two  years,  $210,980  for  the  next  two   years,  and 
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9266,120  for  the  remainder,  in  equal  quarterly  install- 
ments, and  $6000  for  expenses.  The  company  has 
also  leased  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  which 
connects  with  the  North  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Bound  Brook  Railroads,  forming  a  through 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

The  president  of  the  Bound  Brook  Railroad,  Ed- 
ward C.  Knight,  has  long  been  identified  with  the  in- 
ternal improvements  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born 
in  Gloucester  (now  Camden)  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1813.  His  ancestor,  Giles  Knight,  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  came  to  Penn's  new  prov- 
ince in  the  ship  "  Welcome"  with  William  Penn,  at  its 
settlement,  locating  in  Byberry,  where  he  died  in  1726. 
The  parents  of  E.  C.  Knight— Jonathan  and  Rebecca 
CoUings  Knight — were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  son  entered  mercantile  life,  in  1830,  as  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store  at  Kaighn's  Point,  N.  J.  Two 
years  later  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  as  a 
clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  Atkinson  &  Cuthbert, 
South  Street  wharf,  on  the  Delaware  River.  In  May, 
1886,  he  established  himself  in  the  grocery  business 
on  Second  Street,  giving  his  mother  an  interest  in  it. 
Several  years  later  he  became  interested  in  the  im- 
porting business,  acquiring  a  share  in  the  schooner 
"  Baltimore,''  which  made  regular  trips  between  Cape 
Haytien,  San  Domingo,  and  Philadelphia,  chiefly 
laden  with  coffee.  In  September,  1846,  he  removed  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Water  Streets, 
where,  for  nearly  thirty-eight  years, — at  first  alone,  and 
subsequently  as  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  £.  C. 
Knight  &  Co., — he  has  carried  on  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery, commission,  importing,  and  refining  business. 
In  1849  this  house  became,  and  thereafter  continued 
to  be,  interested  very  largely  in  the  California  trade, 
the  first  steamer  that  ever  plied  on  the  waters  above 
Sacramento  City  having  been  sent  out  by  this  firm. 
The  business  at  present  is  principally  that  of  sugar- 
refining,  for  which  purpose  the  firm  occupies  two 
large  molasses-houses  and  one  extensive  refinery  at 
Bainbridge  Street  wharf,  on  the  Delaware,  and  that 
of  importing  molasses  and  sugar  from  Cuba,  in  which 
latter  business  this  house  was  the  pioneer  in  America. 
The  capacity  of  the  refinery  belonging  to  this  firm 
can  be  fairly  comprehended  when  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  usual  to  turn  out  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  barrels  per  day. 

But,  while  for  many  years  Mr.  Knight  has  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  prominent 
and  most  honored  merchants,  he  has  of  late  been 
mainly  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  Quaker  City.  Years  ago  he  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg,  the  West 
Jersey,  and  other  railroad  companies.  Finally  he 
became  a  director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  latter  corporation, 
that  the  American  Steamship  Line,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Europe,  was  established,  and  Mr.  Knight 


was  president  of  the  steamship  line  in  question.  He 
finally  withdrew  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  thereafter  his 
interests  were  centred  elsewhere.  He  is  now  a  di- 
rector in  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
and  was,  from  1876  to  1880,  its  president.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  his  superior  intelligence  and  indus- 
try that  this  corporation  was  placed  in  its  present 
solid  condition.  In  1874,  also,  Mr.  Knight  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Bound  Brook  Railroad  Company,  a 
position  which  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  a  director 
in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  in  the  North 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companies.  * 

Mr.  Knight  has  been,  at  various  times,  connected 
with  a  number  of  financial  institutions  in  this  city  of 
high  standing.  He  has,  however,  withdrawn  from 
all  banking  and  trust  companies,  except  the  Guar- 
antee Trust  and  Safe- Deposit  Company,  of  which  he 
is  at  present  the  vice-president. 

While  not  an  office-seeker,  Mr.  Knight  is,  in  every 
sence  of  the  word,  a  public  man.  In  1856  he  was 
nominated  by  the  American,  Whig,  and  Reform  par- 
ties for  Congress,  in  the  old  First  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1860  he  was  an  elector  on  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  ticket  from  the  same  district  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1873,  his  sound  opinions  and  advice  as  a  business 
man  having  had  material  weight  in  the  formulation 
of  much  of  the  best  material  in  the  present  organic 
law  of  the  commonwealth.  In  December,  1888,  Mr. 
Knight  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  semi-public  affairs  Mr.  Knight  has  likewise  been 
a  prominent  factor.  He  is,  and  has  for  years  been, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  League.  He  was 
also  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  the  Bi-Centennial  Association  of  1882. 

Mr.  Knight  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  one  of 
Philadelphia's  most  public-spirited  citizens,  and  a  man 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  integrity  and  honor. 

The  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company  was  char- 
tered May  18, 1871.  Its  name  was  changed  by  act  of 
Dec.  12, 1871,  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  which  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  operating  the  coal  proper^ 
ties  with  which  the  railroad  was  connected.  The  en- 
tire stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  is  owned  by  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  the  bonds  and  mortgages  on  the  coal-lands 
amounting  to  $89,787,965.53.  The  serious  interrup- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  company  caused  by  the 
"  strikes"  in  the  coal  region  and  the  many  fluctua- 
tions in  the  coal  trade  resulting  from  alternate  periods 
of  expansion  and  depression,  induced  the  manage- 
ment in  1871  to  obtain  some  control  over  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  and  thereby,  if  practicable,  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  difficulties  previously  experienced. 
To  this  end  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  became 
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the  owners  of  the  coal-laQde  situated  upon  the  lines 
of  its  several  branches.  To  eflfect  this  object  a  mort- 
gage of  $25,000,000  was  executed  to  secure  a  loan, 
from  the  proceeds  of  which  all  outstanding  mortgages 
were  to  be  retired,  and  the  balance,  $19,000,000,  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  coal-lands.  The  loan  was  very 
successful,  and  at  the  close' of  1871,  70,000  acres  of 
the  best  coal-lands  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  acquired 
at  a  cost  of  $11,962,000 ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Goal  and  Iron  Company  being  the  auxiliary  com- 
pany by  which  the  title  to  these  lands  was  held.  The 
total  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  when  these  bonds  were  issued,  in  1871, 
was  $5,801,200;  7  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1872, 
$110,400;  7  per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  1874,  $43,000; 
7  per  cent  sterling  bonds,  payable  in  1877,  $134,400; 

5  per  cent  sterling  bonds,  payable  in  1880,  $182,400 ; 

6  per  cent  sterling  bonds,  payable  in  1880,  $976,800 ; 
6  per  cent  convertible  dollar  bonds,  payable  in  1880, 
$183,000;  6  per  cent  dollar  bonds,  unconvertible, 
payable  in  1880,  $1,521,000 ;  7  per  cent  bonds,  paya- 
ble in  1890,  $2,700,000.  For  the  payment  of  these 
bonds,  6000  bonds  of  the  above  mortgage  loan  were 
pledged  to  be  reserved,  and  it  was  further  covenanted 
that  a  sinking-fund  should  be  established,  which  by 
its  accumulations  would  retire  the  indebtedness  as  it 
matured. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
made  default  on  the  21st  of  May,  1880,  in  the  interest 
of  its  maturing  obligations,  and  its  road  and  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  May  22, 1880. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company's 
system  of  cheap  tickets  has  been  of  vast  service  to  the 
company,  and  one  of  the  branches — the  Germantown 
and  Norristown  Railroad — has  the  largest  local  travel 
per  mile,  and  runs  the  largest  number  of  passenger 
trains  of  any  single  road  in  the  United  States.  The 
company  also  owns  a  fleet  of  iron  steamships,  which 
it  employs  in  carrying  coal  from  Port  Richmond  to 
cities  along  the  coast.  The  united  length  of  all  the 
railroads  under  control  of  the  company  is  846.3  miles, 
all  of  which  lie  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  have  Philadelphia  for  their  commercial  entr^dt 
and  business  terminus. 

In  1870,  Franklin  B.  Gowen  was  elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  resigned  in  1884,  and  was 
succeeded  by  George  de  B.  Keim.  His  administration 
of  the  road  was  marked  by  great  ability,  and  notwith- 
standing circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
compelled  the  placing  of  the  road  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  in  May,  1880,  the  ability  and  management  of 
Mr.  Gkiwen  continued  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
road  and  the  administration  of  its  finances  until  it 
was  fully  restored  to  the  stockholders,  and  placed 
upon  a  paying  and  successful  basis. 

Mr.  Gowen  was  bom  at  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia, 
on  Feb.  9, 1886.    He  adopted  the  profession  of  law, 


and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1860,  and  quickly 
acquired  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  It  is 
not  only  as  a  lawyer  of  great  ability,  but  as  a  financier 
and  railroad  manager,  that  Mr.  Gk)wen  stands  pre- 
eminent among  his  contemporaries.  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1872  he  took  a  conspicuous 
position,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision and  Adjustment,  shaped  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  work  of  constitutional  revision;  he  also 
served  on  the  Committee  on  County,  Township,  and 
Borough  OfSces. 

North  PeniiBylvania  Bailroad.— In  consequence 
of  movements  in  the  city  and  districts  in  1851  and 
1852,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  the 
Lehigh  coal  region.  The  benefit  of  the  trade  of  Bucks 
and  Northampton  Counties  and  upon  the  upper  Dela- 
ware was  duly  set  forth,  and  resulted  in  the  incorpora- 
tion, April  8, 1852,  of  the  Philadelphia,  Easton  and 
Water  Gap  Railroad  Company.  The  title  of  the 
company  was  changed  by  act  of  April  18, 1853,  to  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.^  Subscrip- 
tions by  the  city  and  district  corporation  and  citizens 
were  obtained  with  eneigetic  effort,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  entered  upon.  It  was  finished 
as  far  as  Gwynedd,  in  Bucks  County,  in  the  early  part 
of  1855,  and  formally  opened  for  travel  on  Monday, 
the  2d  of  July,  1855,  by  an  excursion  from  the  Co- 
hoquinoque  Station,  at  Front  and  Willow  Streets, 
to  Fort  Washington.  From  that  time  the  road 
has  been  in  operation,  the  distance  traveled  being 
gradually  extended  as  new  sections  were  finished. 
Travel  was  opened  through  to  Bethlehem  in  1857, 
and  subsequently  connection  has  been  had  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  extension  of  lines  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  line  known 
as  the  Bound  Brook  route  to  New  York.  The  pas- 
senger depot  remained  at  Front  and  Willow  Streets 
until  about  1864,  when  it  was  removed  to  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Thompson  Street.  This  was  not  a  very 
convenient  place,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
a  very  large  and  commodious  depot  having  been 
erected  at  Berks  and  American  Streets,  from  which  the 
locomotives  could  be  run  without  interference  upon 
the  unobstructed  tracks  northward.  Soon  after  the 
company  was  established  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  Walnut  Street,  west  of  Fourth,  was  obtained 
for  the  purposes  of  a  main  office,  and  a  fine  large 
building  with  a  brown  stone  front  erected  there. 

The  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  now  a  part  of  the  Reading  Railroad  system, 
and  since  January,  1857,  Franklin  A.  Comly,  of  this 
city,  has  been  its  president  Mr.  Comly  is  descended 
from  Henry  and  Joan  Comly,  of  Bedminster,  near 
Bristol,  England,  who  came  over  with  Penn  in  1682, 
bringing  with  them  their  son  Henry.  The  elder 
Comly,  who  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  bought  and  set- 

^  Se6  Tol.  i.  p.  707. 
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tied  upon  a  tract  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Warmin- 
ster, Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  March,  1684. 
His  son  Henry  married,  on  Aug.  17,  1695,  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Alice  Heaton,  and  two  years 
later  purchased  from  his  father-in-law  three  hundred 
acres  of  the  estate  called  Manor  of  Moreland.  Nam- 
ing his  new  acquisition  Green  Briar  Spring,  he  made 
it  the  homestead  of  the  family.  Their  children  were 
Mary,  bom  1699;  Henry,  born  1702;  Robert,  born 
1704 ;  John,  bom  1706 ;  Joseph,  born  1708 ;  Walter, 
born  1708 ;  Agnes,  born  1715 ;  Isaac,  born,  1717 ;  and 
Grace,  born  1721. 

Henry,  the  second  child,  married,  in  1728,  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Gilbert,  and  settled  on  the  Green 
Briar  Spring  homestead.  He  died  in  1772,  aged  sev- 
enty years,  and  his  wife  in  1773,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Jonathan 
and  Joshua  were  twins.  Joshua  Comly  married 
Catharine  Willett,  and  the  of&pring  of  the  union 
was  twelve  children.  One  of  their  sons  was  James 
Comly,  bom  Nov.  23,  1787,  who  married  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ay  res,  of  H!untingdon  Valley. 
They  resided  for  some  time  at  Ashton's  mill,  now 
known  as  Walton's  mill,  on  the  Pennypack.  This 
property  was  sold  by  James  Comly  in  1881,  when  he 
purchased  a  farm  near  the  Fox  Chase,  and  lived  on 
it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1837.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

Franklin  A.,  son  of  James  and  Eliza  Comly,  was 
bora  March  12, 1813,  at  the  family  residence  on  the 
Pennypack,  now  known  as  Bethayres.  After  passing 
through  the  rural  schools,  he  received  a  higher  edu- 
cation at  an  academy  in  Philadelphia,  which  stood  on 
Seventh  Street,  south  of  Chestnut,  the  present  site  of 
the  iVeM  building.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Robert  A.  Parrish,  who  kept  a  hard- 
ware-store at  the  old  number  of  238  North  Third 
Street,  in  the  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  At 
manhood  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  firm, 
and  he  also  accepted  the  agency  of  a  Sheffield  (Eng- 
land) cutlery  hardware-factory,  whose  goods  it  was 
desired  to  establish  a  market  for  in  this  city.  In  1844, 
Mr.  Comly  became  connected  with  the  mining  and 
shipping  of  coal,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Buck 
Mountain  Coal  Company,  whose  mines  were  situated 
in  what  is  now  Carbon  County.  In  January,  1857,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  position  he  has  now  continu- 
ously filled  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  He  has 
other  and  almost  equally  as  important  business  in- 
terests, being  president  of  the  Longdale  Iron  Company 
of  Virginia,  treasurer  of  the  Andover  Iron  Company 
of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  cor- 
porators), and  director  in  the  Glendon  Iron  Company 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  the  Allentown  Rolling-Mills,  East 
Broad  Top  Railroad  Company,  Cranberry  Iron  and 
Coal  Company  of  North  Carolina,  East  Tennesee  and 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  Hi- 


bernia  Mine  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Bound  Brook  Railroad  Company,  of  which  Edward 
C.  Knight  is  president,  the  building  of  which  estab- 
lished a  new  line  from  this  city  to  New  York. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.— The  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  although  no  part  of  its  tracks  are  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  naturally  the  outcome  of  the  great  enter- 
prises upon  the  Lehigh  River  and  the  anthracite 
regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mauch  Chunk  began 
by  Josiah  White,  Erskine  Hazard,  and  George  F.  A. 
Hauto,  in  1817,  for  the  development  of  the  coal  trade, 
which  afterward  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company.  Subsequently  the 
canal  navigation  was  not  considered  sufficient,  and 
the  scheme  of  a  railroad  was  devised.  The  company 
was  incorporated  as  the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuyl- 
kill and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  by  act  of 
Assembly  passed  21st  of  April,  1846.  Sufficient  stock 
was  subscribed  for  in  the  course  of  fourteen  months 
to  justify  the  Governor  in  issuing  letters  patent  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1847.  The  road  was  not  com- 
menced by  a  survey  of  the  route  until  the  autumn 
months  of  1850.  Work  in  grading  commenced  iu  the 
spring  of  1851.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1853,  the 
name  of  the  company  was  changed  by  act  of  As- 
sembly to  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
The  work  was  not  finished  until  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855.  Up  to  this  time  the  president  of  the 
company  had  been  the  Hon.  James  M.  Porter,  and 
the  office  was  at  Easton.  In  the  beginning  of  1856 
the  majority  of  the  stockholders  resolved  that  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  remove  the  office  to 
Philadelphia.  Judge  Porter  then  resigned  the  presi- 
dency, and  was  succeeded  by  William  M.  Longstretb, 
elected  on  the  3d  of  February,  1856.  He  held  the 
office  for  three  months,  and  was  succeeded.  May  13th, 
by  J.  Gillingham  Fell,  who  held  the  office  for  several 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  a  laj^e 
owner  of  the  stock.  The  office  was  established  at 
No.  412  Walnut  Street  for  some  years,  but  was  finally 
removed  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  Third  and  Wil- 
ling's  Alley,  after  the  latter  had  removed  to  Fourth 
and  Willing's  Alley. 

Charles  Hartshome,  the  vice-president  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad  Company,  was  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  2, 1829.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
and  Anna  Hartshome,  and  a  descendant  in  the  sev- 
enth generation  from  Richard  Hartshome,  who  settled 
in  New  Jersey  in  1665,  nearly  twenty  years  prior  to 
Penn's  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  His  grand&ther, 
William  Hartshome,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  treas- 
urer of  the  first  Internal  Improvement  Company  in 
this  country,  of  which  Gen.  Washington  was  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hartshome  was  educated  at  Haver  ford  College 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  the  class  of  '47. 
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Mr.  Hartohorne's  early  tendencies  were  in  the  line 
of  railroad  enterprises,  which  began  to  take  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  of  the 
public  about  the  time  of  his  emergence  from  college 
life  into  the  more  practical  experiences  of  business 
and  public  affairs.  Having  embarked  in  railroad  in- 
terests, Mr.  Hartshorne  has  continued  therein  to  the 
present  time  as  an  active  and  influential  participant 
in  various  important  transportation  movements.  In 
1857  he  became  president  of  the  Quakake  Railroad 
Company;  in  1862  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Mahanoy  Railroad  Company ;  in  1868  he 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  and  in  1880  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency, but  in  January,  1888^  resumed  the  position  of 
vice-president  to  make  room  for  a  son  of  the  late 
Judge  Packer,  whose  estate  holds  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  company.  In  addition  to  his  important 
railroad  interests,  Mr.  Hartshorne  is  connected  with 
a  number  of  commercial  organizations,  notably  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  and  the  Western 
National  Bank,  in  each  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

He  is  also  officially  connected  with  a  number  of 
public  enterprises  of  an  educational  and  charitable 
character.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  Haver- 
ford  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  of  each  of  which  he  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

Although  engaged  in  a  number  of  enterprises  of 
great  magnitude,  and  burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of 
responsible  duties,  Mr.  Hartshorne  has  found  time  to 
indulge  in  a  considerable  amount  of  domestic  and 
foreign  travel,  having  visited  Europe  in  the  years 
1852, 1868,  and  1882. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1859,  Mr.  Hartshorne  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Caroline  Cope  Yarnall,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Yarnall  and  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  P. 
Cope.  As  a  result  of  this  alliance  there  have  been 
five  children, — ^two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.— The  aim  and  advantage 
of  railroads  has  been  said  to  be  ''  to  obtain  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  power  the  maximum  result 
of  speed,  draught,  and  safety  in  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight."  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  attained  that 
**  maximum  resulV  first  as  to  speed.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1876,  a  railway  "trip  across  the  continent," 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  was  completed 
in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  eighty-three  hours, 
fifty-nine  minutes,  and  sixteen  seconds, — less  than 
three  and  a  half  days.^ 


1  The  following  la  tiie  rword  of  that  iiiiequal»d  adiieTemrat  of  the 
PeonqrlTanl*  Railroad: 

**  Left  Jerwy  City,  on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Hndaon  Birer,  opposite 
New  York  City,  at  12.63  a.m.,  railroad  time,  Jane  let,  by  way  of  the 
PennaylTania  Bailroad  and  ita  oonnectiona ;  arriTed  at  Plttaburgb  at 
lOJW  A.M.  aame  day ;  Chicago,  at  10  pji.  aame  day ;  Oouoctl  Blnffa,  at  10 
▲.M.  on  2d  inatant;  Ogden,  at  10.30  a.m.  on  Sd  Inatant;  and  San  Fran* 
daco,  at  9.29  jlm.  on  ith  Inatant, or  12  o'clock  32  minotea  p.m..  New  York 
time. 


This  achievement  for  distance  and  time  has  never 
been  equaled,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  stands 
pre-eminent  for  speed.  Second,  as  to  great  increase 
of  draught.  It  was  stated  about  1857  that  ezperi- 
ments  on  the  Massachusetts  railroads  showed  that 
the  cost  of  merchandise  transportation  was  3.096  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  with  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles 
an  hour.  In  1881  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  moved 
18,229,865  tons  at  a  charge  of  .779  cents  and  at  a  cost 
of  .437  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Third,  as  to  increase 
of  safety.  In  the  period  firom  1834  to  1840  there  were 
74  persons  killed  and  2073  wounded  while  traveling 
by  horse-coaches  in  France,  while  not  one  passenger 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  only  three  em- 
ployes wounded  out  of  1,889,718  passengers  who 
traveled  816,945  miles  over  French  railways.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  statistics  of  ''killed  and 
wounded"  furnished  by  American  railways,  but  as, 
according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  the  chances  of  a  passenger 
meeting  with  a  fatal  accident  in  traveling  one  mile  on 
a  railroad  are  65,868,785  to  1,  and  of  his  meeting  with 
bodily  injury  the  chances  are  8,512,486  to  1,  and  also 
as  366,036,923  passengers  must  travel  one  mile  in  order 
to  cause  the  death  of  one  railroad  employ^,  the  9,077,- 
714  passengers  transported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road in  1881  incurred  very  little  risk  of  either  death 
or  bodily  injury  while  in  the  cars  of  that  company. 
The  great  care  and  precaution  taken  by  that  company 
for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  is  seen  in  the 
strength  and  durability  of  its  engines  and  cars,  in  the 
construction  of  its  tracks,  and  in  the  watchfulness  that 
always  supervises  the  running  of  its  trains. 

This  railroad  company  grew  out  of  the  mixed  rail- 
road and  canal  systeip  constructed  by  the  State  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  From  1834  to 
1845  the  State  system  continued  to  illustrate  its  disad- 
vantages until  public^  sentiment  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated to  the  fkct  that  the  great  object  of  through 
freight  and  travel  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  mix- 
ture of  two  incongruous  systems.  A  canal  all  the 
way  or  a  railroad  all  the  way  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  the 
north,  and  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  at 
the  south.  The  agitation  for  a  continuous  railroad 
from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh  began  to  take  definite 
shape  at  the  convention  of  the  6th  of  March,  1888,  at 


"  Diatance  from  New  York  to  San  Fraudaoo,  3317  mllea. 

"  Nnmber  of  honra  from  New  York  to  San  Franciaoo,  83  bonra,  fi9 
minntea,  16  aeconda. 

"  ATerage  apeed  per  hour,  39^  milea. 

**  Diatance  from  New  York  to  Pittaburgh,  ran  withont  a  aingle  atop  on 
PennayWania  Bailroad,  444  milea. 

■*  Nnmber  of  bonra  from  New  York  to  Plttabnigb,  PennayWanla  Bail- 
road, 10  bonra  and  6  minutea. 

"  ATerage  apeed  per  hour,  PennayWanla  Bailroad,  44  milea. 

**  Mazlmnm  apeed  on  Pennayltania  Bailroad,  per  hour,  02  milea. 

**  Minimum  apeed  on  PennaylTania  Bailroad,  per  boar,  25  milea. 

**  ATerage  apeed  of  Pittaburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Bailway,  per 
hour,  48  milea. 

**  ATerage  apeed  on  Chicago  and  Northweatem  Bailway,  per  hour,  45 
milea." 
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Hanisburg,  at  which  twenty-nine  counties  were  rep- 
resented. Bobert  T.  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sided, and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  and  ably  dis- 
cussed, with  the  effect  of  securing  a  survey  of  a  route 
under  the  authority  of  the  State.  Hother  Hagd,  an 
engineer  of  distinction,  made  the  survey  through  the 
counties  of  Franklin,  Bedford,  Somerset,  Westmore- 
land, and  Allegheny,  and  the  following  year  the  canal 
commissioners  appointed  Charles  L.  Schlatter  to  sur- 
vey similar  lines  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh. 
These  surveys  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  a 
continuous  railroad  between  Harrisburg  and  Pitts- 
burgh. But  it  was  not  until  1846  that  the  subject 
took  a  practical  shape.  "  On  the  18th  of  April  of  that 
year  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  was  passed.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  fixed  at  $7,500,000,  with  the  privilege  of 
increasing  the  same  to  $10,000,000.  The  company 
was  authorized  to  build  a  road  to  connect  with  the 
Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster 
Railroad,  and  to  run  to  Pittsburgh,  or  other  place  in 
the  county  of  Allegheny,  or  to  Erie,  as  might  be 
deemed  most  expedient.  The  act  also  provided  that 
in  case  the  company  should  have  $3,000,000  sub- 
scribed, and  $1,000,000  actually  paid  into  its  treas- 
ury, and  have  fifteen  miles  of  its  road  under  contract 
for  construction  at  each  terminus  of  its  road  prior  to 
the  80th  of  July,  1847,  the  law  granting  the  right 
of  way  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  from  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  to  Pittsburgh,  should  be  null  and  void. 
All  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  and  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1847,  Governor  Shunk  granted 
a  charter  to  the  company,  and  on  the  2d  of  August 
he  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  abro- 
gated. This  action  created  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Alleghany  and  the  other  douthwestem  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  required  the  lapse  of  time  to 
satisfy  those  sections  that  it  was  for  their  advantage, 
as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  energy  with  which  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  con- 
structed and  the  careful  manner  in  which  its  rqute 
was  located  soon  changed  the  antagonism  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  to  the  East  to  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy." ^  Books  of  subscription  were  opened  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1846 ;  committees  of  the  originators  of 
the  enterprise  visited  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
and  obtained  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount;  public 
meetings  were  held;  the  press  was  active  in  advocacy 
of  the  great  work.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  sub- 
scriptions were  reported  in  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  directors,  of  which  nearly  eighteen  hundred  were 
for  five  shares  and  under.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  after- 
ward president  of  the  company,  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  road  early  in  1847,  and,  with  Edward 
Miller,  William  B.  Foster,  Jr.,  S.  W.  Mifflin,  G.  W. 


1 "  PraDaylvaDift  Bailroad,"  etc.,  bj  Willtam  B.  SlpM. 


Leuffer,  Strickland  Kneaas,  Edward  Tilghman,  Oliver 
Barnes,  located  and  snperviaed  the  construction  of 
the  road. 

The  grading  of  the  first  twenty  miles  of  road  west 
of  Harrisburg  was  let  on  the  16th  of  July,  1847,  and 
fift;een  miles  east  from  Pittsburgh  was  also  put  under 
contract  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  Thus  the 
work  was  pushed  east  and  west  vigorously.  On  the 
26th  of  November  of  the  same  year  forty  miles  addi- 
tional were  let,  carrying  the  eastern  portion  under 
contract  to  Lewistown.  During  the  same  year  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  subscribed  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  stock  of  the  company, 
and  the  next  year  the  county  of  Allegheny  subscribed 
one  million  dollars.  Sixty-one  miles  of  the  road  firom 
Harrisburg  to  Lewistown  were  opened  Sept  17, 1849, 
and  one  year  later  the  ''  Mountain  House,"  one  mile 
east  of  Hollidaysburg,  was  reached,  and  connection 
made  with  the  State  Portage  road,  over  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  thus  the  work  progressed  until, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1832,  the  cars  were  run 
through  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  The  East- 
ern and  Western  Divisions  were  connected  by  using 
the  Portage  road  over  the  mountains.  This  connec- 
tion continued  until  Feb.  15, 1854,  when  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  Portage  road  were  abandoned  for  the 
company's  own  road.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
road,  in  1854,  the  chief  engineer,  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
was  elected  president  on  the  2d  of  February,  1852. 
J.  Edgar  Thomson  was  bom  in  Delaware  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1808.  ^  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Thomson,  who,  in  1809,  laid  out  and 
constructed  the  first  experimental  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  extending  from  Leiper's  stone-quar- 
ries, in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  to  the  Delaware  River. 
John  Thomson,  father  of  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability.  His  an- 
cestors came  from  England  with  William  Penn,  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  He  attained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  civil  engineer  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  important  works,  among  which  was 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  For  several 
years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  "  Holland  Land 
Company,"  an  organization  which  controlled  much 
of  the  land  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  while 
thus  engaged  he,  in  1793,  encamped  at  Presque  Isle 
(now  Erie),  and,  with  one  assistant,  without  other 
tools  than  usually  attend  an  engineering  expedition, 
built  the  schooner  "  White  Fish,"  which  he  conveyed 
by  ox-teams  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara  to  Lake  On- 
tario, thence  to  where  Oswego  now  stands,  and  up  a 
small  river  to  Oneida  Lake,  passing  through  which, 
and  carrying  his  vessel  again  by  land  to  the  Mohawk, 
he  followed  that  stream  to  the  Hudson,  and  thence  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  this  he  entered  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  reached  Philadelphia,  when  his  schooner 
was  taken  to  Independence  Square,  where  it  remained 
until  destroyed  by  decay.    This  was  the  first  vessel 
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that  ever  passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.    Mr.  Thomson  died  in  1842. 

The  son,  after  the  requisite  preparation  received 
from  his  father,  commenced  his  professional  career,  in 
1827,  in  the  engineer  corps  employed  upon  the  original 
surveys  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad, 
having  received  his  appointment  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  continued  in  this  service  until  1830,  when, 
the  State  failing  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  continuance  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road Company  as  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Ikutern  Division.  After  leaving  their  service  he  vis- 
ited Europe  to  examine  the  public  works  of  that 
continent,  and  shortly  after  his  return,  in  1832,  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
extending  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  in  that  State, 
with  a  branch  to  Athens,  in  all  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles  of  railway, — ^the  longest  amount  of 
railway  at  that'  time  under  the  control  of  one  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  He  continued  in  that 
service,  as  chief  engineer  and  general  manager,  until 
his  unsolicited  election  to  the  position  of  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  Thomson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  road  in  the  early  part  of  1847.  The 
directors  say,  in  their  first  annual  report,  that "  in  the 
selection  of  a  chief  engineer  the  board  was  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Edgar  Thom- 
son, a  gentleman  of  enlarged  professional  experience 
and  sound  judgment,  who  had  obtained  a  well-earned 
reputation  upon  the  Georgia  road,  and  in  whom  the 
board  place  great  confidence." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1852,  Mr.  Thomson  was 
elected  president  of  the  company,  and  it  was  in  that 
capacity  he  saw  completed  many  important  enter- 
prises which  he  had  inaugurated  as  chief  engineer. 
He  was  continued  in  the  position,  without  interrup- 
tion, up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  devoting  to  the 
great  enterprise  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life,  and 
bestowing  upon  it  an  amount  of  care  and  attention 
never  given  by  any  other  American  to  a  similar 
work. 

His  reputation  was  established  South  as  well  as 
North,  and  he  confessedly  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  He  did  more  than  any  one  man  who 
ever  lived  to  establish,  create,  and  perfect  the  railway 
system  of  the  American  continent 

Occupying  the  important  business  position  he  did, 
it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Thomson's  influence  should 
be  sought  for  many  enterprises.  So  far  as  these  were 
for  the  general  good,  he  cheerfully  promoted  them. 
One  of  his  favorite  objects  was  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
value  of  which  he  had  unlimited  faith.  Every  coal 
and  iron  field  was  thoroughly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  him ;  and  if  the  great  corporation  over 
which  he  presided  could  facilitate  its  development. 


the  work  was  promptly  done.  The  American  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Philadelphia  was  largely  indebted 
to  his  sagacity  and  unwavering  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  for  its  existence.  Asa  member  of  the 
Park  Commission  of  Philadelphia,  he  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  associates,  who,  after  his  decease,  placed 
on  record  a  tribute  to  his  high  character  as  an  engi- 
neer, a  citizen,  and  a  gentleman  of  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Burdened  as  he  was  by  such  a  multitude  of  duties, 
and  of  so  arduous  and  complex  a  character,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  strain  of  such  labor,  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  brought  his  life  to  a  close  before 
he  had  numbered  the  threescore  and  ten  years  aUotted 
to  mankind.  While  his  intellectual  faculties  remained 
unclouded,  and  his  strong  will  evinced  no  signs  of  re- 
laxing, yet  the  human  machinery  that  for  near  fifty 
years  they  had  propelled  in  the  wearing  grooves  of 
railroad  life  faltered  in  its  work,  and,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1874,  death  came  to  release  him  from  the  tur- 
moil and  exactions  which  had  so  long  harassed  him. 

Noticeable  traits  of  Mr.  Thomson's  character  were 
reticence  and  taciturnity.  Devoting  all  his  life  and 
his  great  natural  abilities  to  the  cultivation  of  one  set 
of  ideas,  his  accumulation  of  professional  information 
was  enormous.  This  vast  knowledge  made  him  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  and  careful, — conservative  in  his 
ideas,  and  generally  slow  to  execute.  But  when  his 
conclusions  were  reached,  and  the  emergency  required 
it,  he  became  grandly  enterprising,  and  permitted  no 
obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  success.  His  thoughts 
and  opinions  were  rarely  made  known,  while  he  dis- 
played infinite  patience  in  listening  to  the  views,  de- 
sires, hopes,  fears,  and  plans  of  others.  Actions  spoke 
for  him,  not  words.  He  absorbed  the  knowledge  ot 
others,  weighed,  considered,  and  digested  it  thor- 
oughly, and  reached  conclusions  by  cool,  methodical 
reasoning.  When  convinced,  he  knew  no  hesitancy 
or  doubt.  The  determination  was  as  fixed  as  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  success  appeared  to  come  as  a  result 
of  his  faith.  His  conception  of  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  seems  now  almost  supernatural.  For 
twenty  years  he  marked  out  and  reiterated  in  his  an- 
nual reports  the  plan  of  the  Pennsylyania  Railroad 
Company,  and  he  never  deviated  from  that  plan, — 
pursuing  it  persistently,  patiently,  and  faithfully  until 
it  was  fully  accomplished.  To  such  a  man  system 
was  everything;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
much  of  the  success  attending  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  owing  to  the  almost  military  rigidity  with 
which  its  workings  were  arranged  and  managed  under 
his  inspiration.  He  had  that  great  faculty  of  a  gen- 
eral,— ^a  good  judgment  of  character  and  capabilities. 
In  this  he  was  rarely  mistaken ;  and,  his  confidence 
once  placed,  he  was  loyal  to  its  recipients,  never  aban- 
doning or  failing  to  sustain  them.  This  friendship 
was  undemonstrative  except  in  acts.  He  had  few  in- 
timate associates  outside  of  his  own  family,  and  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  popular  applause.    His  affections 
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seemed  centred  in  the  great  corporation  he  controlled, 
and  whatever  conduced  to  the  success  of  that,  present 
or  remote,  was  the  thing  to  be  done, — ^the  end  to  be 
attained. 

The  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  larger  portion  of  his  fortune  was  devised 
for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
a  class  of  people  connected  with  the  railways  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  creating. 

This  charity,  which  was  opened  Dec.  4,  1882,  is 
called  St.  John's  Orphanage.  It  has  been  started  in 
two  houses,  Nos.  1720  and  1722  Rittenhouse  Street, 
and  in  a  modest  way  is  doing  active  good.  It  is  open 
to  revive  the  daughters  of  employes  who  have  died 
in  the  service, — ^first,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
secondly,  of  the  Georgia  and  Atlantic  iRailroad ;  and 
then  of  any  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The  girls 
are  taken  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten,  given  free  of 
charge  a  home  in  the  orphanage  and  a  plain  educa- 
tion, being  taught  household  work  and  sewing  until 
they  are  sixteen,  when  they  will  be  put  out  to  service 
or  taught  a  trade.  It  is  intended  to  open  a  boarding- 
house  for  those  who  have  left  the  orphanage,  that  the 
girls  may  have  protection  while  they  are  learning  to 
support  themselves. 

After  his  death  various  public  bodies  united  in 
posthumous  tributes  to  his  sagacity  and  enterprise, 
leaving  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  services  had  gained  in 
the  community  where  so  many  years  of  his  laborious 
life  were  passed. 

Under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, as  engineer  and  as  president,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  constructed  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
has  become  the  most  perfect  road  in  America.  It  was 
constructed  to  overcome  the  barrier  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  by  a  gradual  ascent,  of  which  the  heaviest 
gradient,  to  Altoona,  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  feet 
to  the  mile.  A  short  distance  west  of  Altoona  this 
gradient  increases  to  ninety-five  feet  per  mile  on 
straight  lines,  and  to  eighty-two  feet  on  curves,  until 
it  reaches  the  culminating  point  at  the  west  end  of  the 
great  tunnel,  at  an  altitude  above  tide  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet.  Its  maximum  gra- 
dient is  twenty-one  feet  per  mile  less  than  that  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  completion  of  the  through  line  of  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  induced  the  people  of  the 
State  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  the  unprofit- 
able improvements  constructed  by  the  State  at  an 
enormous  cost,  and  supported  and  maintained  by 
taxation  rather  than  by  their  revenues.  The  heavy 
debt  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  State  line 
had  been  borne  for  twenty-five  years,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  any  relief  therefrom  by  the  income 
from  these  works.  It  was  felt  that  the  sacrifice  must 
ultimately  be  made,  and,  this  having  been  determined, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  sooner  the  sale  was  complete 
the  better  for  the  taxpayers.    Individual  enterprise 


had  not  secured  to  the  State  benefits  and  advantages 
which  the  State  improvements  had  failed  to  obtain, 
and  they  could  be  disposed  of  without  the  loss  of 
transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  State 
from  an  unprofitable  investment.  In  1864  the  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  State 
line,  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  such  that  no 
purchaser  could  be  found.  Again,  in  1855,  another 
law  was  passed,  which  also  proved  ineffectual.  An 
unwise  policy  had  imposed  a  tonnage  tax  upon  all 
traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  against  which 
the  company  had  been  protesting.  This  tax,  like  most 
all  others,  was  transferred  to  the  goods  shipped  over 
the  road,  and  was  paid  by  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
increased  freight.  This  fact  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
company  the  influence  of  trade,  and  together  the  de- 
mand for  repeal  became  effectual.  In  1837,  the  com- 
monwealth again  determined  to  sell  the  State  works, 
and  fixed  a  minimum  price  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  provided  that  if  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  would  purchase  at'  that  price,  and 
pay  also  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
additional,  the  tonnage  and  all  other  taxes  should 
stand  repealed.  Under  this  act  the  company  became 
the  purchaser,  and  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
of  Aug.  1, 1857,  the  main  line  of  the  State  works  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  pronounced 
that  provision  of,  the  act  of  1887,  which  related  to  the 
general  taxes  imposed  upon  the  railroad  company,  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

The  company  thus  found  itself  the  owner  of  the 
State  improvements,  and  still  subject  to  onerous  taxa- 
tion imposed  by  the  State,  and  the  company  ref^ised 
to  pay  the  tonnage  tax,  but  held  it  subject  to  judicial 
decision  or  amicable  adjustment.  This  was  not 
effected  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  7, 1861, 
for  the  commutation  of  the  tonnage  tax.  This  act 
provided  that  the  railroad  company  was  to  pay  in 
annual  installments  the  sum  of  thirteen  million,  five 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  full  for  the 
purchase  of  the  main  line,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  tax.  The  tax  retained  by 
the  railroad  company  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
disputed  question,  from  1857  to  1861,  amounting  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be 
used  in  aiding  eleven  different  local  railroads  in  the 
State.  Thus  was  settled  a  controversy  which  for  six 
years  had  existed  between  the  State  and  the  company, 
and  by  the  settlement  the  State  was  enabled  to  rap- 
idly extinguish  her  indebtedness,  and  to  relieve  her 
people  from  burdensome  taxation,  and  the  railroad 
company  was  freed  from  a  tax  imposition  which  sub- 
jected it  to  the  mercy  of  its  competing  rivals. 

In  1858,  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  was  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  road.  It  is  not  often  that 
two  exceptionally  able  men  are  successfully  called  to 
the  administration  of  the  same  high  trust  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  same  difficult  duties,  and  it  is  less  frequent 
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that  the  latter  takes  up  the  work  of  the  former  and  car- 
ries it  forward,  enlarging,  developing,  and  improYing. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  fortunate  in  finding 
J.  Edgar  Thomson  at  the  right  time,  but  it  was 
equally  fortunate  when,  losing  him,  it  could  yield 
the  helm  to  Thomas  A.  Scott  This  remarkable 
man  was  bom  in  the  township  of  London,  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1824.  His  early 
educational  advantages  were  only  those  derived  from 
the  village  school,  and  were,  necessarily,  of  a  limited 
character.  His  father  having  died  when  the  son  was 
only  ten  years  old,  the  young  lad  was  compelled  to 
forego  all  further  attendance  at  school,  and,  at  the 
early  age  mentioned,  began  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
After  occupying  a  number  of  minor  clerical  positions, 
he  commenced  his  long  and  eminently  successful  rail- 
road career  on  the  main  line  of  State  improvements 
Aug.  1,  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
collector  of  tolls  at  Columbia.  From  there  he  was, 
in  1847,  transferred  to  the  collector's  office,  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  chief  clerk.  In  1850  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  sta- 
tion-agent at  Duncansville,  the  then  western  terminus 
of  the  road,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Western  Division  as  its  superintendent.  It  was  there 
he  displayed  that  wonderful  executive  ability  and  in- 
domitable energy  which  made  him  famous  wherever 
American  railroads  are  known.  During  Col.  Scott's 
management  of  the  road  as  general  superintendent, 
many  improvements  were  introduced,  and  the  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  company  greatly  increased. 

In  1860,  William  B.  Foster,  Jr.,  the  vice-president 
of  the  company,  died,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  Col. 
Scott  was  elected  to  succeed  him 

Col.  Scott  had  displayed  such  rare  executive  ca- 
pacity in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  incident 
to  his  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Governor  Cur- 
tin  called  him  to  his  assistance,  and  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  transportation  of  troops  rallying  by 
thousands  at  the  call  of  the  President.  Col.  Scott  in 
a  few  hours  had  constructed  a  telegraph  line  to  the 
executive  chamber  in  the  capitol,  and,  seated  at  the 
instrument,  directed  the  movement  of  trains  bearing 
troops  from  the  time  they  entered  Pennsylvania  until 
they  left  her  borders.  The  system  was  perfect,  and 
there  was  no  delay  until  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was 
reached. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Maryland,  and  particularly 
Baltimore,  was  divided  in  sentiment  on  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  and  the  element  sympathizing 
with  the  South  soon  determined  to  interrupt  the  pas- 
sage of  Northern  troops  to  Washington.  This  feeling 
first  exhibited  itself  in  Baltimore  by  attacks  on  regi- 
ments passing  through  the  city,  and  was  followed 
soon  after  by  the  burning  of  the  bridges  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad.  This  road  had  been 
relied  upon  by  the  government  as  the  principal  chan- 
nel for  receiving  reinforcements  from  the  North  and 


West,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1861,  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Col.  Scott,  at 
Harrisburg : 

'*  Dbae  Six,— Thii  department  neede  at  thte  moment «  man  of  great 
energy  and  declilon,  with  experience  «■  a  railroad  ofBcer,  to  keep  open 
and  work  the  Northern  Central  Boad  from  Harrieborg  to  Baltimore, 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  bringing  men  and  mnnltlone  to  thla  point. 

**  Ton  are  to  my  mlpd  the  proper  man  for  this  oocaelop  and  thia  dutj. 
Will  yon  report  to  me  to*morrow  morning  ? 

*'  Very  leapeetfhlly, 

"Simon  CaximoH, 

**fi«ertfafy  of  War/* 

To  this  Col.  Scott  replied  that  he  was  then  serving 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Curtin,  and  could  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Governor,  be  at  that  time  spared 
from  Harrisburg.  He  expressed  himself  willing  to 
perform  any  duty  required  of  him  in  the  emergency, 
and  if  the  Governor  would  relieve  him  he  would  go  to 
Washington,  or  to  any  other  point  where  he  could  be 
most  useful. 

The  destruction  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
rendered  it  indispensable  that  some  other  channel  of 
communication  with  Washington  should  be  opened, 
and  the  repeated  calls  for  Col.  Scott's  assistance  in 
this  work  induced  Governor  Curtin  to  relieve  him 
firom  duty  at  Harrisburg.  In  company  with  one  or 
two  friends  he  made  his  way,  by  private  conveyance, 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  reported  for 
duty  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  instructed  by 
that  officer  and  the  President  to  open  a  line,  by  way 
of  Annapolis,  to  Philadelphia  and  the  East  and 
North.  The  following  order  was  issued,  dated  the 
27th  of  April,  1861 : 

**T0  WHOM  rr  MAT  OOMOIBir. 

**  Thomas  A.  Scott  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  railwayi 
and  telegraph!  between  Waehlngton  City  and  Annapolis.  Partiea  1& 
charge  thereof  will  place  Mr.  Scott  in  poeseasion,  and  in  ftitnre  conlbrm 
to  hit  instmotlona  in  all  matten  pertaining  to  their  management. 

*'8iM0M  Oambbow, 
**Bfer9targ  of  War,** 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  placed  all  its 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  Col.  Scott  to  accomplish 
the  work  he  had  undertaken, — a  work  upon  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  others  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  the  safety  of  the  national  capital 
depended, — and,  calling  to  his  assistance  men  whom 
he  knew  as  efficient  railroad  managers,  he  completed, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Felton,  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  as  if 
by  magic,  a  line  by  way  of  Perryville  and  Annapolis 
to  Washington.  President  Lincoln  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  opening  of  this  line,  and  very  soon  after 
Col.  Scott  had  demonstrated  to  him  the  practicability 
of  constructing  it,  he  met  that  gentleman  and  asked 
him  how  the  work  progressed.  "  The  road  is  com- 
pleted,'' replied  the  colonel.  "  Completed  I''  he  ex- 
claimed, in  astonishment  "When  may  we  expect 
troops  over  it?"  "  A  train  is  already  in  with  a  regi- 
ment, and  others  are  on  the  way,"  was  the  response. 
"  Then,  thank  God  I  we  are  all  right  again  I"  ejacu- 
lated the  President. 
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Operating  in  a  military  capacity,  in  connection  with 
the  War  Depart ment,  it  was  soon  found  essential  that 
Col.  Scott  should  possess  military  rank,  and  he  was 
therefore  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  colonel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Volun- 
teers, on  the  3d  of  May,  1861.  His  name  stands  first 
upon  the  roll  preserved  in  the  War  Department,  and 
is  followed  by  others  that  have  since  become  historic 
Following  his  appointment  as  colonel  came  an  order 
extending  his  jurisdiction  and  powers,  dated  the  23d 
of  May,  as  follows : 

"to  all  whom  it  mat  comocbk. 

**  Col.  Thonuw  A.  Scott  hM  been  Appointed  to  tak«  chaise  of  all  govern- 
ment  rallwaya  and  telegraphi,  or  thoee  appropriated  for  goTernment  use. 

**  All  inetmctione  In  relation  to  extending  roade,  or  operating  the 
•ame  on  goTemment  aoconnt,  moit  emannte  trom  hie  department. 

**SlllOH  Camkboh, 

Col.  Scott  continued  to  perform  the  duties  required 
by  this  appointment  until  Aug.  1, 1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, — being  the 
first  man  ever  appointed  to  that  position.  His  won- 
derful faculty  for  the  dispatch  of  business  will  be  re- 
membered by  thousands  who,  during  that  exciting 
period,  visited  the  War  Department.  He  was  never 
confused,  never  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  or  how  to  do 
it,  and  his  courtesy  to  all  who  approached  him  made 
him  many  and  lasting  friends  in  all  ranks  of  life. 

While  chaos  was  giving  way  to  order  in  and 
around  Washington,  confusion  prevailed  in  other 
fields  of  military  operations,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1862,  Col.  Scott  was  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  various  points  in  the  West,  with  specific 
instructions  looking  to  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  transportation  of  various  bodies  of  troops.  In 
compliance  with  these  instructions.  Col.  Scott  visited 
all  the  points  designated,  organized  thoroughly  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  materially  assisted  the 
great  States  of  the  Northwest  in  preparing  their  vol- 
unteers for  actual  service.  He  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  14th  of  March,  1862,  having  traveled  near 
five  thousand  miles.  Immediately  after  his  return 
he  went  to  Fortress  Monroe  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  26th 
of  March  again  proceeded  to  Cairo,  under  orders  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  perfect  the  military  trans- 
portation on  the  Western  waters.  He  returned  to  the 
War  Department  in  May,  having  traveled  over  ten 
thousand  miles  in  three  months  in  the  performance 
of  a  vast  amount  of  arduous  ofScial  service. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1862,  Col.  Scott  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  secretary,  and  in  a  letter  of  June 
1st,  addressed  to  Col.  Scott,  the  great  war  secretary, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  said, — 

"In  taking  leare  of  yon,  in  oonaequence  of  your  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Aislstant  Secretary  of  War,  It  li  proper  for  me  to  ezpre^i  my 
entire  latlsfactlon  with  the  manner  In  which  you  hare  discharged  your 
duties  during  the  whole  period  of  our  official  relations.  Thoee  duties 
hare  been  confldenllai  and  responsible,  requiring  energy,  prudonce,  and 
discretion,  and  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  to  me  you  hare  proT«Ml 
to  be,  In  every  particular,  an  able  and  valuable  sislstaut.** 


Having  left  the  service  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, Col.  Scott  resumed  his  duties  as  an  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  But  his  abilities  were  of 
too  great  value  to  the  War  Department  to  permit  of 
a  permanent  severance  of  his  relations  with  it,  and 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1863,  Mr.  Stanton  recalled 
him  to  his  assistance,  appointing  him  colonel  and  as- 
sistant quartermaster,  and  ordering  him  to  report  to 
Gkn.  Hooker  for  "  special  service"  on  his  staff.  The 
service  performed  by  Col.  Scott  under  this  appoint- 
ment consisted  in  forwarding  Hooker's  and  How- 
ard's corps  to  Chattanooga  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
He  connected  railroads  by  improvised  tracks,  utilized 
the  resources  placed  under  his  control,  and  poured 
almost  a  ceaseless  stream  of  cars  through  half  a 
dozen  States,  until  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
their  artillery,  cavalry,  and  complete  field  equipment, 
were  safely  deposited  where  they  were  most  needed. 
With  this  service  his  connection  with  the  government 
terminated,  and  he  again  resumed  his  railroad  duties. 
He  had  at  no  time  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  had  retained  his  position 
as  vice-president  during  all  the  period  of  his  absence, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  gratification  that  he  re- 
turned to  duties  and  associations  dearer  to  him  than 
any  political  honors. 

Col.  Scott  remained  in  the  position  last  named  until 
the  death  of  the  president  of  the  road,  J.  Edgar 
Thomson,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1874,  soon  after  which 
date  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  bis  liberal  and  efficient  direction 
of  affairs  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  attained 
its  present  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading  trunk 
lines  of  the  country. 

Col.  Scott,  although  burdened  with  the  multifarious 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  by  reason  of  his  position 
as  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  was  also 
heavily  interested  in  various  other  railroads  and 
kindred  enterprises.  Notably  among  these  collateral 
interests  was  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which, 
to  Col.  Scott,  proved  an  extraordinary  financial 
success. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  vast  corporate  duties  im- 
posed upon  him,  Col.  Scott  was  eminently  a  man  of 
system.  His  movements  were  rapid  and  far-reaching, 
yet  thoroughly  methodical.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
perform  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  arduous  labor 
without  serious  difficulty.  But  finally  the  burdens 
became  very  onerous,  and  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  became  intensified.  At  last,  in  the  fall  of 
1878,  acting  upon  the  positive  instructions  of  his 
physicians,  he  went  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  his  impaired  constitution.  He  never 
fully  recovered,  however,  but  continued  in  bad 
health,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1880,  he  re- 
signed the  presidency;  finally,  on  the  2l8t  day  of 
May,  1881,  his  well-rounded  and  notable  career  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  death. 

In  1851  the  company  established  its  offices  for  the 
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use  of  the  president,  directors,  and  other  officers  at 
No.  70  Walnut  Street,  above  Third,  on  the  south  side. 
In  1859  the  Willing  mansion  and  lot,  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Third  Street  and  Willing's  Alley,  was 
secured  for  that  purpose,  and  a  magnificent  building 
of  drab  sand  there  erected.  After  some  years  this 
building  was  found  to  be  insufficient ;  a  fine  building, 
stately  and  excellent  for  the  purpose  intended,  was 
erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and 
Willing's  Alley,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  adjoining  buildings.  In  1858  the  company 
bought  the  lot  bounded  by  Market,  Thirteenth,  and 
Juniper  Streets,  extending  southward  to  an  alley  near 
Chestnut  Street.  Here  an  extensive  range  of  one- 
story  buildings  were  erected  for  a  freight  station, 
with  connection  with  tracks  on  Juniper  and  Market 
Streets ;  after  some  years  a  freight  station  was  estab- 
lished upon  Market  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth,  north  side;  and  a  very  large  one  was 
built  on  the  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Walnut, 
Dock,  and  Water  Streets,  and  Delaware  Avenue. 

In  1854  the  company  secured  the  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets, 
previously  occupied  as  a  depot  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  and 
established  there  its  principal  passenger  station.  In 
1864  this  building  was  abandoned,  and  a  very  plain 
passenger  depot  erected  on  the  ground  of  the  company 
at  Thirtieth  and  Market  Streets.  This  after  some 
years'  service  gave  way  to  a  much  finer  building  at 
Thirty-second  and  Market  Streets.  lu  1880  the  com- 
pany bought  the  properties  on  the  south  side  of  Fil- 
bert Street,  extending  from  Merrick  [now  Broad] 
Street  out  to  Twenty-first,  and  erected  there  an  ele- 
vated railroad  constructed  upon  brick  arches,  and  ex- 
tending from  Fifteenth  Street.  A  very  large  and 
elegant  passenger  depot  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  brick, 
terra-cotta,  and  granite,  was  erected  on  Merrick  Street 
The  first  passenger  train,  a  formal  opening  of  the 
road,  ran  Feb.  16,  1881,  and  the  first  freight  train 
May  8, 1881. 

Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Mr. 
George  B.  Roberts  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  company.  The  high  standard  of  efficiency  which 
has  always  characterized  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Roberts  during  the  term 
of  his  presidency.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Roberts 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was 
promoted  to  the  first  vice-presidency.  Mr.  Smith  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  company  in  the  engineer  department  in  June, 
1847,  and  was  engaged  in  the  surveys  and  locations 
of  the  road  until  1852,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  building  of  sta- 
tions and  shops  in  the  city.  In  1855  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  position  until  1869,  when  he  was 
elected  third  vice-president.  During  a  part  of  the 
years  1878  and  1874  he  was  treasurer  of  the  company. 


In  1874  he  was  elected  second  vice-president,  which 
position  he  filled  until  promoted  to  his  present  place. 
For  thirty-seven  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  company,  rising  gradually  by  merit  and  the  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  He  has  been 
longer  in  the  service  of  the  company  than  any  other 
of  its  officers.  His  duties  for  a  number  of  years  have 
been  in  the  supervision  of  its  finances.  The  long  ser- 
vice of  Vice-President  Smith  has  made  him  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  the  vast  business  of  the  road. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1862 
leased  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  track 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  been  doubled,  a 
connecting  link  with  the  Delaware  River  below  Phil- 
adelphia had  been  built,  its  depots  enlarged,  its 
curves  straightened,  its  wooden  bridges  replaced  by 
stone  and  iron  structures,  and  modern  improvements 
of  every  kind  introduced.  Steel  rails  began  to  be 
used  in  1864,  and  their  manufacture  in  this  country 
encouraged,  and  improvements  iu  their  construction 
to  adapt  them  to  the  climate  and  railroad  system  of 
the  country  introduced. 

The  importance  of  securing  connecting  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  man- ' 
agement  of  the  road  from  a  very  early  period  of  its 
existence.  The  transit  of  the  products  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  had  been  diverted  from  Philadelphia  to 
other  cities,  and  over  the  roads  of  other  States.  The 
through  trade  and  travel  must  be  competed  for  if  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  to  become  more  than  a 
mere  local  road.  To  efiect  this  end  the  system  of  aid- 
ing in  the  construction  of  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
was  begun,  and  continued  until  the  Western  connec- 
tions of  the  road  are  most  complete  and  extended, 
and  its  facilities  for  the  expeditious  and  economic 
movements  of  passengers  and  freight  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  its  competitors. 

The  first  of  these  Western  roads  to  receive  encour- 
agement and  assistance  was  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  which,  running  from  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh 
to  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  was  an 
essential  link  in  the  chain  which  was  to  bind  together 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  road,  after  many  difficulties,  em- 
barrassments, and  even  a  suspension  of  work,  was 
finally  completed  on  the  25th  of  December,  1858,  and 
a  practical  through  line  was  then  opened  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Chicago. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1869,  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  was  leased  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years.  The  lease  embraced  not  only  the  main  line, 
but  also  the  Akron  Branch,  from  Hudson  and  Millers- 
burg,  the  New  Castle  and  Beaver  Railroad,  the  Law- 
rence Railroad,  and  the  Massillon  and  Cleveland 
Railroad,  as  well  as  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Indianapolis  and  St  Louis.    The  Pittsburgh 
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and  SteubeDsville  Railroad  was  purchased  at  auction 
Nov.  6, 1867,  by  the  Pennsylvania,  which  road,  com- 
monly called  the  '*  Pan  Handle  Road,''  was  promptly 
finished,  and  its  checkered  and  by  no  means  agreeable 
financial  history  ended  by  its  absorption  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania. From  this  purchase  arose  by  consolidation 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  of  which 
the  Pennsylvania  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  owns  lines  to 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  State  Line.  These  roads 
had  previously  been  consolidated  under  the  title 
of  the  Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  Rail- 
road, and  as  such  were  leased  by  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  on  Feb.  1, 1869. 
The  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Railroad,  sold  and 
reorganized  in  1869,  is  now  operated  in  the  same  in- 
terest. The  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute 
Railroad,  leased  by  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indian- 
apolis Railroad,  is  operated  jointly  in  the  interest 
of  the  latter  company  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  This  last-mentioned 
road  secured  by  lease  of  the  1st  of  December,  1869, 
the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  and  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1870,  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  was 
'leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  years,  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  for  the  same  period  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1871.  A  controlling  interest  was 
at  this  time  obtained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
the  Jefiersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
extending  firom  Indianapolis  to  Louisville,  Ey.,  with 
branches  to  Madison  and  Cambridge,  Ey.,  which  gave 
a  control  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Louisville, 
and  offered  to  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  a  direct 
connection-with  the  railroad  system  of  the  Southwest. 
The  Chartiers  Railroad,  extending  from  Mansfield, 
on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  to  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  was  completed  in  1871,  the  Pennsylvania 
holding  a  majority  of  the  stock.  Control  was  also  ob- 
tained over  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan Railroad,  and  similar  arrangements  were  effected 
with  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  access  to  the  trade  of  Arkansas 
and  Southwestern  Texas  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  and  the  International  Railroads. 
The  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  completed 
April,  1872,  was  built  by  means  furnished  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  which  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  and 
all  the  bonds  of  the  bridge  company.  In  1866  the 
connecting  railroad  from  Mantua,  near  Philadelphia, 
to  Frankford,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, was  built  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  heavy 
cost  of  passing  its  New  York  and  Eastern  trade 
through  Philadelphia.  In  1871  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  effected  the  lease  of  the  railways  and  canals 
of  the  United  Companies  of  New  Jersey  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years,  which,  with  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Trenton  Railroad,  are  now  operated  as  a  part 
of  the  through  line  between  New  York  and'  Pitts- 
burgh, under  the  title  of  the  United  Railroads  of  New 


Jersey,  and  are  a  division  of  the  Pennsylvania.  The 
lines  leased  are  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and 
Transportation  Company,  incorporated  Feb.  4, 1830 ; 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company,  incorpo- 
rated at  the  same  time,  and  which,  in  1831,  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company;  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transporta- 
tion Company,  incorporated  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1832;  and  the  Belvidere  Delaware  Railroad  Com- 
pany, incorporated  March  2, 1886.  These  companies 
were  authorized  to  consolidate  their  capital  stock,  or 
to  consolidate  with  any  other  railroad  or  canal  com- 
pany or  companies  in  New  Jersey  or  otherwise,  with 
which  they  are  or  may  be  identified  in  interest,  or 
whose  work  shall  form  with  their  own  continuous  or 
connected  lines;  or  make  such  other  arrangements 
for  connection  or  consolidation  of  business  with  any 
such  company  or  companies,  by  agreement,  contract, 
lease,  or  otherwise,  as  their  directors  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. It  was  under  these  general  powers  that  the 
above-mentioned  lines  were  leased  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  A  connection  with  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  through  Baltimore  and  Washington 
was  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company,  which  had 
its  origin  by  a  charter  from  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
under  the  title  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road Company,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1838.  In  1854, 
the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company  was  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  various  roads  forming  a  line 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  control  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral opened  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an  outlet  at 
Baltimore,  and  made  possible  an  important  connection 
with  Washington  City,  which  was  realized  in  1866, 
by  means  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  nn 
incomplete  line  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1833. 
Under  the  authority  thus  obtained  the  line  to  Wash- 
ington City  was  opened  in  1873,  the  connection  in 
Baltimore  being  by  means  of  a  tunnel  under  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  city. 
In  1881  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  pur- 
chased a  controlling  interest  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company.  This 
latter  company  was  the  result  of  a  consolidation,  Feb. 
6,  1838,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Railroad,  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1831, 
the  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  char- 
tered by  Delaware,  Jan.  18,  1832,  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  chartered  by  Maryland,  March  14,  1832, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit  Railroad,  char- 
tered March  7,  1832.  The  line  was  completed  in 
1837,  and  the  viaduct  over  the  Schuylkill  in  1838. 
The  Southern  Division  forms  a  link  between  the 
main  line  and  the  Delaware  Railroad,  and  originally 
consisted  of  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Rail- 
road, chartered  Feb.  7, 1829,  and  opened  in  1832,  and 
the  New  Castle  and  Wilmington,  chartered  Feb.  19^ 
1839,  and  opened  in  1834.  Both  of  these  roads  were 
purchased — ^the  first  in  1840  and  the  latter  in  1876 — 
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by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore. 
The  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroads,  both  prac- 
tically owned  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore,  were  consolidated  in  1881,  and  passed  with 
the  latter  road  into  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia. By  this  purchase  another  line  to  Baltimore  and 
the  South  Atlantic  was  assured  to  the  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  extended  East,  West,  South,  and  North,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  under  its  con- 
trol lines  of  communication  with  outlets  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  in 
the  East;  Chicago,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  on  the 
Lakes ;  St.  Louis  and  the  cities  on  the  Mississippi ; 
Louisville  and  the  Southwest;  Richmond  and  the 
South  Atlantic;  while  running  arrangements  with 
other  lines  open  to  it  the  trade  and  traffic  of  every 
State  and  section  of  the  Union,  and  carry  its  splendid 
equipments  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  San  Francisco. 
For  the  better  management  of  the  vast  extensions  of 
this  great  corporation,  and  for  a  more  harmonious 
control  of  its  connecting  leased  lines,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  was  incorporated,  to  which  all  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  single  exception,  were 
transferred  on  the  1st  of  March,  1837.  The  capital 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  was  fixed  at  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany receiving  eight  millions  of  dollars,  which  fully 
covers  the  cost  of  all  lines  and  leases  transferred, 
with  interest  up  to  the  date  of  transfer.  This  sum  is 
preferred  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  participates  in  all 
profits  of  the  company  above  six  per  cent.  Other 
lines  of  railroad  have  been  leased  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Company,  which  have  become  feeders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  Junction 
Railroad,  from  Gray's  Ferry  to  Belmont,  a  distance 
of  three  and  one-half  miles,  double  track,  connects 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road with  the  Pennsylvania.  By  means  of  this  link 
the  whole  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
connected, — its  North  and  South  line  with  its  East 
and  West  line. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad.~While  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  properly  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  another  city,  yet  the  active  construction  of 
another  outlet  for  the  trade,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  Philadelphia  with  the  West  and  Southwest, 
now  in  progress  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
will,  when  completed,  rei^der  that  great  corporation 
also  a  part  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, another  great  trunk  line  of  transportation  will 
connect  this  city  with  the  South,  Southwest,  West, 
and  Northwest. 

The  value  of  the  transportation,  both  of  passengers 
and  freight,  which  this  city  offers  to  railroads,  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  finds  that  its  interest  will  be  promoted 


by  constructing  a  competing  line  of  railroad  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  onward  to  New  York 
City. 

The  principal  cause  which  led  to  the  construction 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  of  an 
independent  line  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  through 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  grew  out  of  troubles,  difficul- 
ties, and  embarrassments  which,  in  1880,  were  inter- 
posed by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  traffic  facilities 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  over  the  Junction  Railroad 
at  Philadelphia.  The  obstruction  to  free  use  of  that 
connecting  link  between  the  railroads  north  and  east 
of  Philadelphia  with  the  only  line,  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  to  Baltimore,  led  to  the 
formation  by  Robert  Qarrett,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  of  a  syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company.  The  New  Jersey  Central,  through  its  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Haven,  and  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  were  the  active 
parties  in  that  syndicate,  by  which,  in  February,  1881, 
it  was  announced  that  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company  had  been  secured  from  Director  N.  P. 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  where  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  that  company  was  held.  This  stock  had  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Thayer  to  the  syndicate  at  seventy  dollars 
a  share.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  immediately 
authorized  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  to  offer  a  larger 
figure  for  the  stock  than  that  at  which  Mr.  Thayer 
had  contracted  to  deliver  it  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  syndicate.  A  stop  was 
thus  immediately  put  to  Mr.  Thayer's  delivery  of 
stock,  and  a  committee  of  stockholders,  already  ap- 
pointed, was  able  very  soon  to  offer  to  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  stock  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company  at  eighty  dollars  per  share,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  on  July  2, 1881,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  was  announced  by 
President  Roberts,  and  the  stockholders  immediately 
ratified  his  action,  and  authorized  the  issue  of  four 
hundred  thousand  shares  of  new  stock,  from  the  sale 
of  which  the  requisite  fUnds  were  supplied  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  The  total  amount  of  the  purchase 
was  $16,675,692,  of  which  $14,949,052  went  to  the 
Boston  stockholders,  and  the  remainder  to  stockhold- 
ers residing  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

The  possession,  thus  obtained,  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  carried  with  it 
the  virtual  ownership  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railroad  Company  from  Lamokin  Junc- 
tion to  Octoraro,  Md. ;  the  Chester  Railroad  Company, 
from  Lamokin  to  West  Chester;  and  the  West  Chester 
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and  Philadelphia,  and  cut  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  off  from  all  connection  with  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  over  existing  railroads,  ex- 
cept upon  the  terms  and  conditions  exacted  hy  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  These  were  of 
such  character  as  were  not  satis£&ctory  to  the  inde- 
pendent enterprise  of  Robert  Garrett,  whose  sagacity 
had  planned  and  almost  secured  the  possession  of  the 
control  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more to  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Bound  Brook  road 
to  New  York  City.  Thus  temporarily  defeated,  Mr. 
Garrett  was  by  no  means  dismayed,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  influences  and  forces  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  an  independent  railroad,  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  from  Balti- 
more to  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  already  had  the 
control  of  a  connection  with  New  York  t^  the  Bound 
Brook  road. 

Connection  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  not  regarded  by 
some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Baltimore  as  alto- 
gether desirable.  Some  of  them  felt  and  expressed 
apprehensions  that  the  securing  of  an  independent 
line  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  would  deprive 
Baltimore  of  the  advantages  secured  to  it  by  its 
shorter  line  to  the  West  and  the  differential  rates 
of  freight  which  that  shorter  line  had  secured  in 
favor  of  Baltimore.  The  contest  over  differential 
rates  began  in  1869,  and  after  the  war  of  rates  in 
1870  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  recognition  of  their  rights  to 
transport  products  to  and  from  Baltimore  at  a  less 
rate  ^an  the  New  York  lines  carried  like  products 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  and  frt)m  the  same 
points  in  the  West.  The  rate  controversy  was  re- 
newed in  1876,  by  the  New  York  lines,  asserting 
again  that  the  rates  from  Western  points  to  all  sea- 
board cities  should  be  the  same,  without  regard  to 
distance ;  and  again  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  was  forced  to  sacrifice  its  revenues  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  principle  that  it  would  carry  to 
and  from  Baltimore  at  less  rates  than  the  New  York 
lines  carried  to  and  from  the  city  of  New  York,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  distance  from  the  seaboard  jsbould 
have  a  determining  effect  in  fixing  the  rate  to  be 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  freight ;  and  again 
in  1876  the  same  controversy  was  renewed ;  and  as 
late  as  1882,  William  H.  Vanderbilt  b^an  another 
fight  against  the  principle  of  distance  and  charge,  so 
often  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  Out  of  that  last  contro- 
versy grew  the  advisory  board,  composed  of  three  of 
the  ablest  railroad  men  in  the  country,  whose  de- 
cision on  '*  differential  rates''  was  in  favor  of  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company. 

The  actual  difference  in  freight  charges  for  which 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  contended 
amounted  to  sixty  cents  per  ton  on  fourth-class  freight. 


and  $1.60  per  ton  on  first-  and  second-class  freights,  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  as  against  New  York.  Small  as 
these  amounts  may  seem,  they  involved  a  great  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  whole  schedule  of  freight 
charges,—- that  the  distance  over  which  merchandise  is 
transported  should  govern  the  cost  of  transportation ; 
the  management  of  the  New  York  lines  contending 
that  equal  rates,  without  regard  to  distance,  should  be 
charged  by  all  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  East 
and  West  In  all  the  rate  wars,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  boldly  gone  into  the  terri- 
tory of  its  rivals,  and,  reducing  the  rates,  has  drawn 
trafSc  therefrx>m  as  a  means  of  bringing  its  rivals  to 
terms,  and  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  its  ends, 
has  been  compelled  at  times  to  put  on  an  outside  line 
of  steamers  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  because  it 
did  not  own  an  independent  line  to  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia as  well  as  Baltimore  is  interested  in  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for  and  maintained  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  Everything  that 
lessens  the  cost  of  transportation  reacts  to  the  benefit 
of  trade  and  commerce,  promotes  the  business  of  mer- 
chants, and  prospers  that  of  cities  and  entrep&ts. 
Hence  with  its  own  independent  line  from  New  York 
and  from  Philadelphia  it  will  be  able  to  go  into  each 
of  those  cities  upon  an  equality  with  its  competitors, 
and  bringing  to  the  trade  of  those  cities  another  com- 
peting line,  conducted  on  the  principle  that  distance 
and  charge  of  transportation  shall  bear  their  proper 
ratio  of  cost,  will  afford  greater  fiicilities  of  transpor- 
tation than  exist  at  present,  and  be  an  ever-threaten- 
ing power  of  defense  against  the  pretensions  of  New 
York  railroads  to  lay  down  the  law  of  transportation 
for  all  seaboard  cities. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  under 
the  management  of  its  first  vice-president,  Robert  Gar- 
rett, who  has  virtually  succeeded  his  father,  John  W. 
Garrett,  the  president  of  the  road,  has  boldly  met  every 
encroachment  upon  either  its  own  business  or  upon 
the  trade  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  has  positively 
refused  to  accept  the  law  of  transportation  from  New 
York  lines,  and  has  not  hesitated  at  any  sacrifice  of 
temporary  prosperity  for  the  greater  benefit  of  manag- 
ing its  own  affairs  by  its  own  experience  and  know- 
ledge. This  firmness  and  independence  is  not  likely 
to  be  abated  under  the  boldness  and  courage  of  Robert 
Garrett,  should  he  come  to  stand  in  the  place  of  his 
illustrious  father.  The  trade  of  Philadelphia  with 
the  West,  South,  and  Southwest  cannot  be  injured  by 
another  connection  managed  by  men  who  have  posi- 
tive convictions  of  railroad  duty  and  management, 
accompanied  with  the  courage  of  those  convictions, 
and  who  will  not  be  intimidated,  controlled,  or  cajoled 
by  any  railroad  influence  or  authority.  Such  manage- 
ment of  railroad  interest  cannot  but  prove  beneficial 
to  the  business  prosperity  of  any  city  with  which  it 
may  be  connected. 

The  success  won  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  in  maintaining  its  position  on  the 
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question  of  ratea  waa  mainly  due  to  it«  small  cash 
capital  and  its  immense  surplus  fund,  amounting  to 
nearly  fifty  million  dollars,  against  the  lan^e  watered 
•capital  of  its  ^ew  York  competitors.  This  positive 
factor  of  strength  was  aided  by  its  conservative  policy 
and  its  geographical  position.  But  that  success  was 
not  won  without  immense  sacrifice  of  revenue,  made 
not  only  in  its  own  defense,  but  also  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  public,  and  which  might  have  been  les- 
sened by  the  ownership  of  an  independent  line  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  interest  taken  in  Philadelphia  in  the  connect- 
ing line  between  this  city  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Ck>mpany  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
syndicate,  composed  of  the  most  astute  businesa  men 
in  this  city,  made  a  proposition  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  build  the  road  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  that  William  H. 
Vanderbilt  offered  to  furnish  the  money  to  build  it, 
and  actually  acquired  part  ownership  in  the  Delaware 
and  Western  line,  looking  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  When 
these  propositions  were  made  Mr.  Vanderbilt  "  be- 
lieved the  territory  would  be  occupied,  and  that  the 
line  would  be  a  paying  one,  and  that  in  promoting 
its  construction  he  was  seeking  a  good  investment 
purely." 

This  new  line,  upon  completion,  will  secure  a  per- 
centage of  west-bound  freight  out  of  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  open  to  that  city  a  competition  with  Baltimore 
for  the  productions  of  all  the  territory  permeated  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  its  connections. 

As  a  trade  centre,  Philadelphia  requirea  all  poaaible 
avenues  of  communication  with  the  producing  and 
consuming  sections  of  the  country.  The  annual 
value  of  her  manufactures  alone  amounts  to  nearly 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  the  volume  of  her 
internal  trade  is  immense;  her  commerce,  already 
growing,  will  still  further  expand,  when  the  Federal 
government  shall  awake  to  the  necessity  of  building 
anew  the  shipping  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and 
all  these  interests  will  be  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
this  new  line  of  railroad  connection  with  the  West, 
Southwest,  and  Northwest. 

Onmibiu  Lines. — As  Philadelphia  grew  in  popula- 
tion, her  citizens  demanded  quick,  regular,  and  cheap 
conveyance  from  the  business  centres  to  the  outakirts 
of  the  city.  This  demand,  as  early  as  1881,  was  felt 
and  recognized  as  a  meana  of  profit,  and  hence  the 
omnibus  became  the  public  conveyance  for  business 
men,  laboring  men,  and  all  classes  of  society.  The 
first  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  in  the  city  was  the 
**  Boxall,"  which  waa  started  by  James  Boxall,  Dec.  7, 
1881,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  advertisement: 

*'/^HEflTNUT  STBBET  HOURLY. 

^  8TA0&00A0H 

will  uommence  ruDnlng  on  Weduesday,  the  7th  of  Decomber,  1831. 

"JAMES  BOXALL,  having  b«en  requaated  by  MTaral  gantlemen  to 
mn  an  honrly  ttafa-coaeh  for  tha  aooommodatlon  of  the  inhaUtanta  of 
Chaatnnt  Straat,  to  and  from  tha  lowar  part  of  tha  olty»  baga  to  infonn 
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tha  oitiiana  ganarmlly  that  ha  haa  proTiUaU  a  inparior  new  coach,  har^ 
na«  and  good  horaaa,  for  that  parpoaa.  Oomfort.  warmth,  and  naatnaai 
have  In  tW9Tj  rwpa(;t  b^n  paonliarly  atadied. 

**Thla  oonTeyanoa  will  atart  from  SehnylklU-aaTanth  and  Chaataai 
atraati  every  morning  (Sandaya  axoaptad)  at  8.90  o*cloek,  arary  honr 
until  4.30  in  the  afternoon,  down  Ohaatnut  atreet  to  the  Merohanta* 
Oolfee-Hoaae  in  Second  street ;  and  retnm  ttom  the  Ooffee^Hooae  at  9 
o'clock,  and  every  honr  nntll  6  In  the  evening.  Thia  aooomowdation 
will  be  conducted  and  driven  wlely  by  the  proprietor,  who  hopea  to 
merit  patronage  and  rapport. 

"Fare  each  way,  10  centa;  or  ticketa  may  be  had  of  tiie  proprietor  at 

twelve  for  one  dollar. 

-JAMK8  BOXALL." 

James  Bozall  was  an  innkeeper  at  the  Upper  Ferry 
bridge  (Callowhill  Street),  and  his  **  stage-coach'^  was 
like  a  chariot  It  had  about  four  or  six  seats  running 
from  side  to  side,  and  was  well  set  up  on  its  wheels, 
showing  a  broad  back.  It  was  painted  a  rich  dark- 
grc^n  color,  and  access  into  it  was  obtained  by  iron 
steps  at  the  side.  It  was  called  **  Boxall's  Accommo- 
dation," and  bore  upon  the  back  the  words,  in  gilt 
letters,  "Fairmonnt  Observatory,"  in  allusion  to  a 
request  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
which  at  that  time  proposed  to  erect  at  Fairmount  an 
astronomical  observatory.  "Boxall's  Accommoda- 
tion" had  a  short  life. 

The  first  omnibus  line  in  this  city  was  established 
in  1838.  The  first  omnibus  was  called  the  "Jim 
Grow,"  afler  Thomas  D.  Rice,  the  famous  minstrel, 
whose  picture  was  painted  in  the  panels  on  each  side 
of  the  coach.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
"Cinderella."  It  was  a  square  coach,  much  like  the 
style  of  omnibuses  yet  seen  in  the  city. 

The  earliest  omnibus  line  was  established  between 
the  navy-yard  and  Kensington,  running  from  the 
latter,  by  way  of  Second  Street,  to  Deschamps'  Hotel, 
on  Beach  Street,  near  Shackamaxon,  every  hour. 
The  &re  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  This  line 
afterward  increased  rapidly,  and  there  were  many 
coaches.  Deschamps  died  at  an  early  period  in  om- 
nibuB  history.  His  widow,  due  reverence  of  mourn- 
ing paid,  married  Joseph  Qlenat,  a  Frenchman,  and 
a  man  of  considerable  capacity  and  enterprise.  He 
had  been  in  partnership  with  Deschamps.  The  line  of 
Deschamps  &  Qlenat  became  Olenat's  line,  an  exten- 
sive establishment  with  many  coaches,  which  not 
only  ran  upon  Second  Street,  but  upon  other  routes. 
The  second  line  established  was  from  the  Merchants' 
CJofTee-House,  on  Second  Street,  out  Chestnut  to 
Beach  Street,  near  the  Schuylkill,  and  down  the 
latter  to  Walnut,  and  return  over  the  same  route. 
The  first  coaches  were  the  "  William  Fenn,"  "  Benja- 
min Franklin,"  "  Stephen  Girard,"  and  "  Independ- 
ence." The  coaches  were  queer.  They  were  built  of 
the  shape  of  the  Troy  mail-coach,  drawn  out  to  the 
width  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  could  hold  ten 
passengers  on  each  side.  Access  was  obtained  by 
clumsy  steps  in  the  rear.  .  It  haa  been  asserted  that 
this  line  was  established  by  James  Beeside,  the  famous 
contractor  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  well 
known  all  over  the  country  as  Admiral  Reeside. 
Evans  &  Caldwell  soon  succeeded  on  the  Chestnut 
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Bfcreet  line.  Id  time  the  long,  narrow  "  shad-belly*' 
ooachee  were  succeeded  by  sqaare-ehaped  omnibuBes, 
some  of  which  were  gorgeooaly  adorned  with  paint- 
ings and  gilding.  The  "Nonesuch"  and  "Nonpa- 
reil*' were  of  this  character.  The  Chestnut  Street 
line  was  ready  to  maintain  a  quarter-hour  service 
in  July.  The  success  of  the  coaches  was  immediate, 
and  citizens  generally  clamored  for  like  accommoda- 
tions on  other  routes.  In  August  there  were  three 
lines  in  operation, — between  the  navy-yard  and 
Kensington,  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  on  Chestnut 
Street,  and  from  the  Coffee-House  (on  Second  Street) 
to  the  depot  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  at  Broad  and 
Vine  Streets.  "  Thus,"  said  Poulson, "  by  purchasing 
a  season-ticket  the  citijsen  who  rides  four  times  a  day 
incurs  an  expense  of  little  more  than  one  penny  for 
each  ride.'' 

The  subscribers  were  the  main  support  of  Che 
omnibus  lines.  They  gave  the  proprietor  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  paying  expenses.  The  chance  riders  at 
ten  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each  made  up  the 
profits.  Meetings  were  held  in  various  places  of  citi- 
zens in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  omnibus  lines. 
One  at  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  Sixth  and  Callowhill 
Streets,  in  July,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  line 
from  the  Coffee-House  up  Second  to  Arch  Street,  up 
Arch  to  Sixth,  up  Sixth  to  Buttonwood,  up  Button- 
wood  to  John  [Marshall],  up  John  to  Spring  Garden 
Street  (which  had  not  at  that  time  been  opened  to 
Sixth),  and  out  Spring  Garden  Street  to  the  German- 
town  Railroad  Depot,  at  Ninth  and  Green  Streets. 
Other  routes  were  afterward  established  upon  all  the 
principal  streets.  The  fare  came  down  to  six  cents 
and  in  some  cases  to  five,  four,  and  three  cents  where 
there  was  opposition,  and  for  twenty-three  years  these 
vehicles  were  the  only  convenient  and  accessible 
means  of  local  travel. 

City  Pasaenger  Railways.— As  soon  as  the  North- 
em  Liberty  and  Penn  Township  Railroad  was  fin- 
ished and  there  was  connection  by  the  Columbia 
Railroad  as  &r  west  as  the  Peter's  Island  bridge,  pas- 
senger cars  for  local  travel  were  placed  thereon.  The 
cars  ran  from  Third  and  Willow  Streets,  and  were 
drawn  by  horses  to  Fairmount,  Fountain  Green,  and 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  to  the  bridge,  and  returned  the 
same  way.  Subsequently  pleasure  cars,  drawn  by 
horses,  were  run  from  the  Exchange  by  the  Third, 
Broad,  and  Market  Streets  routes,  to  Peter's  Island,  and 
sometimes  by  way  of  Market  and  South  Broad  Streets 
to  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road Depot,  at  Washington  Street,  and  along  the  tracks 
of  the  latter  to  Gray's  Ferry.  At  a  later  period  the 
tracks  were  brought  up  Swanson  Street  to  South,  near 
the  Delaware  River,  and  the  South wark  Railroad  ran 
horse-cars  from  that  terminus  to  Washington  Street, 
and  along  the  same,  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  Rail- 
road tracks,  to  Gray's  Ferry,  and  sometimes  by  way 
of  Broad  Street  Railroad  to  Fairmount.  These  cars 
were  forerunners  of  the  modern  passenger  railway 


cars.  The  latter  were  introduced  about  1867,  in  a 
peculiar  waj.   The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  River 

Railroad  Company  waa  incorporated  April  4,  1854, 
with  authority  to  construct  a  railraad»  beginning  atr 
a  point  north  of  Cherry  Street,  Kensington,  iv  the 
county  of  Philadelphia.  Thence  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Montgomery  County  by  way  of  Penny  pack 
Creek  (in  Philadelphia  County),  to  the  village  of 
Hatborough,  and  thence  by  way  of  New  Hope  to 
Easton,  Northampton  County.  It  was  to  be  a  steam 
road  operated  by  locomotives.  The  enterprise  was 
not  successful  in  the  manner  intended.  The  incor- 
poration of  the  Philadelphia,  Easton  and  Water  Gkp 
Company,  in  1852,  gave  to  that  corporation  an  advan- 
tage which  was  more  important  by  reason  of  the  large 
municipal  subscriptions  which  the  projectors  were 
able  to  obtain.  There  was  little  chance  for  the  Dela- 
ware River  road  to  Easton.  The  parties  interested 
were  therefore  constrained  to  look  out  for  some  new 
opportunity.  They  conceived  the  idea  that  a  tram- 
way upon  the  same  plan  as  had  been  previously  tried 
in  the  city  of  New  York  would  offer  a  fruitful  local 
field  for  cultivation.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1857,  a  supplement  was  passed  to  the  original  act  of 
incorporation  which  gave  the  company  a  right — 

**  to  •xtond  thdr  rtmd  wiitherly  fhnn  Iti  pmout  tormlniu  at  Sixth 
and  Gb9n7  Streets,  Kettfington.  Along  the  ftimer  street  to  Hor- 
rit  Street,  In  Sontbwark,  with  m  siDgle  track ;  thence  eesteriy  along  the 
eame  to  Fifth  Street ;  theooe  northerly  along  the  latter  itreet  to  the 
aforesaid  Cherry  Street,  with  the  priTilege  of  occupying  Germaotown 
rosd  from  its  IntenecUon  with  Fifth  Street,  until  the  said  Fifth  Street 
shall  be  declared  open :  Provided,  That  the  said  road  shall  be  used  ex- 
clnslvely  for  a  city  passenger  railway  by  horse  locomotion:  Aveldsd 
/hrlftsr,  That  the  gangs  of  the  said  road  shall  be  Ave  feet  two  inches, 
and  that  before  the  said  company  shall  use  and  occupy  the  laid  street, 
the  consent  of  the  Oonncils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  flxst 
giren,  and  said  consent  shall  be  taken,  and  deemed  to  be  glTen,  If  the 
■Jd  Oonnoll  shall  not  within  thirty  days  of  the  pssmge  of  this  act,  by 
ordinance  duly  passed,  signify  their  disapproval  thereof;  and  mid  0000" 
ells  msy  fh>m  time  to  time,  by  ordinance,  establish  snoh  regulations  in 
regard  to  said  railway  as  may  be  required  for  the  paring,  repaTing, 
grsding,  culTerting,  and  laying  of  water-pipes  in  and  along  said  strseti, 
and  to  prevent  obstructtons  thereon.** 

This  consent  was  given  by  ordinance  passed  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1857.  By  act  of  April  8, 1858,  the  com- 
pany wiis  given  a  right  to  cross  with  their  tracks  the 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad  at  Frankford 
Avenue  at  grade,  and  level  with  the  Reading  Rail- 
road tracks.  Under  this  authority  the  railroad  was 
extended  to  Frankford,  and  by  act  of  May  16, 1861, 
the  title  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Frank- 
ford and  Southwark  City  Passenger  Railroad  Com- 
pany. By  subsequent  acts  of  Assembly  the  routes  of 
the  company  have  been  greatly  extended.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  permission  given,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  its  tracks  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets, 
and  to  Frankford,  and  commenced  operations  by  run- 
ning the  first  car  on  the  21st  of  January,  1858.  The 
shape  of  the  car  was  not  substantially  different  from 
those  placed  afterward  and  still  in  use  by  all  the  city 
passenger  railways.  They  were  drawn  by  two  horses. 
There  was  a  driver,  and  a  conductor  to  take  the  fares. 
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The  fiire  origiDally  was  five  cents  for  any  distance 
upon  any  street  between  Cherry  and  Morris  Streets. 
It  may  also  be  said  In  this  connection  that,  after 
cross-roads  were  established,  a  system  of  "  exchange 
ticket"  was  devised,  by  which  passengers  might  be 
transferred  from  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  roads 
to  the  cross-roads,  and  from  those  roads  to  the  Frank- 
ford  and  Southwark.  The  rate  for  an  exchange  ticket 
was  seven  cents,  which  carried  the  passenger  on  both 
roads  for  that  sum.  About  the  time  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  "in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  horse  feed,"  it  was  said,  the  single  fare  was 
increased  to  seven  cents  and  exchange  tickets  to  nine 
cents,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  single  fares  were 
reduced  to  six  cents.  In  later  years  the  Union  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company,  which  extended  like  an  X 
from  Kensington  on  one  line  over  to  Washington 
Street  and  Broad,  at  the  Baltimore  Depot,  and,  on  the 
other  branch,  from  the  old  navy-yard,  at*Front  Street, 
U)  Fairmount,  by  consolidation  with  or  lease  of  several 
other  roads,  established  a  system  of  transfers,  by 
which  the  passenger  could  be  taken  for  one  fare  to 
any  point  on  the  branch  routes,  and  eventually  might  be 
transferred  to  the  cars  upon  the  leased  routes  at  proper 
junctions.  About  1882  the  Lombard  and  South  Street 
Passenger  Railway  and  Spruce  and  Pine  Street  Com- 
panies broke  off  from  the  six-cent  fare,  and  established 
a  five-cent  fare,  a  measure  which  seems  to  be  to  their 
benefit,  although  it  has  excluded  them  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  exchanges  with  the  six-cent  roads.  The 
Ridge  Avenue  Company  established  also  a  limited 
five-cent  £Eure,  by  selling  tickets  five  for  a  quarter-dol- 
lar, the  chance  passenger  not  supplied  with  a  ticket 
being  still  charged  six  cents. 

The  success  of  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  road 
was  so  great  that  the  establishment  of  similar  passenger 
railways  on  other  streets  became  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  speculative  persons.  A  large  number  of  rail- 
way companies  were  projected,  and  the  Legislature 
was  very  liberal. 

No  man  in  Pennsylvania  was  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  its  works  of  internal  improvement  than 
Coffin  Colket,  who  died  April  6, 1883.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Passenger  Railway  (from  January,  1867),  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad 
Company  (from  Jan.  10, 1867),  and  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Railroad  Company.  He  was  also  a  director  in 
the  City  National  Bank  and  the  Northern  Savings- 
Fund.  In  the  latter  company  he  was  also  one  of  its 
thirteen  incorporators  (June  14, 1871).  Beside  hold- 
ing the  various  important  trusts,  he  has  served  as  a 
director  in  the  following  corporations :  Morris  Canal 
Company,  Tioga  Improvement  Company,  Long  Island 
Railroad  (afterward  president),  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (elected  Jan.  23, 1856),  Fremont  Coal  Com- 
pany (afterward  president),  Penn  Township  Bank, 
Township  Line  Turnpike  Company,  Citizens'  Passen- 
ger Railway  Company  (Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets- 


elected  May  11, 1858),  City  Bank  (elected  Nov.  19, 
1860),  Philadelphia  and  Darby  Railroad  Company 
(elected  January,  1867),  Plymouth  Railroad  Company 
(elected  Dec.  12,  1867),  Green  and  Coates  Streets 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  and  president  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Railroad  (elected  Jan.  12, 1852).  This 
road  was  completed  and  leased  to  the  Philadelphia, 
Qermantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Company 
March  17, 1852. 

Coffin  Colket  was  the  son  of  Peter  and  Phoebe  (file 
Hamilton)  Colcord,  and  was  bom  at  Epping,  N.  H., 
Oct  15, 1809.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  Col- 
cord,  who  came  to  America  from  England  some  time 
before  the  year  1638,  as  his  name  appears  as  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Exeter,  which  place  was  settled  in 
that  year.  The  name  Colcord  was  changed  to  Col- 
ket In  1829,  Coffin  Colket  left  his  home,  and,  travel- 
ing to  Baltimore,  worked  on  the  bridge  over  the  Pa- 
tapsoo  River,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  in  laying  track  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Martins- 
burg,  until  1881.  In  ]831>82  he  was  at  work  on  the 
New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad,  but  the  road 
being  finished  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  obtained  contracts  for  laying  the 
granite  blocks  and  edge  rails  on  two  sections  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  State  road  (Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad),  between  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  John  0.  Stearns,  with  whom  he  formed  a  part- 
nership, under  the  firm-name  of  Colket  &  Steams,  a 
connection  which  lasted  a  number  of  years.  Among 
their  first  contracts  was  one  with  the  Philadelphia, 
Qermantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Company. 
Among  other  roads  on  which  they  had  contracts  may 
be  mentioned  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad, 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  and  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  (then  the  Elizabethtown  and 
Somerville  Railroad).  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
original  road,  which  extended  from  Elizabeth  port  to 
Somerville,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  was  built 
by  them  at  difierent  periods  between  the  years  1884- 
42,  at  a  cost  of  $431,414.75.  Afterward  it  was  leased 
to  and  ran  by  them.  Still  later,  in  1846,  when  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  company  led  to  a  foreclosure,  the 
road  was  bought  in  by  them,  and  a  new  company  or- 
ganized, of  which  Mr.  Colket  was  elected  a  director. 
In  1833-^4  he  laid  a  double  track  for  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn  Township  Railroad,  and  for  the 
Southwark  Railroad,  on  Washington  Avenue,  from 
Broad  Street  to  the  Delaware  River.  He  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  Feb. 
17,  1835,  to  lay  "  all  that  part  of  their  track  between 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  road,  in  Troy,  and  the 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Champlain  Canal  at  or  near 
the  borough  of  Mechanicsville,"  a  distance  of  thirteen 
miles.    The  price  received  was  $8604.93. 

In  1836  they  obtained  contracts  on  the  Norristown 
and  Valley  Railroad  and  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad.    On  the  former  road  they  had  the  contracts 
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for  grading  one  section  (in  Tredyffrin  township,  Ches- 
ter Co.)>  for  the  masonry  and  the  excavation  of  foun- 
dations on  seven  sections,  for  supplying  all  the  cross- 
ties,  and  laying  the  whole  track.  This  road  (now 
known  as  the  Chester  Valley  Railroad)  is  controlled 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad  Company, 
and  runs  from  Bridgeport  to  Downingtown,  a  distance 
of  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles.  The  contract  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Bailroad  was  for  grading 
a  portion  of  it  and  supplying  twelve  miles  of  super- 
structure, the  latter,  however,  being  finished  in  1884. 
On  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  in  1887,  Colket  &  Steams  had  their  largest 
contract  It  included  **  76,631  cubic  yards  of  excava- 
tion, 68,913  cubic  yards  of  embankments,  13,540 
perches  of  stone-masonry,  and  under  it  they  de- 
livered the  material  and  constructed  six  lattice 
bridges  and  laid  twenty-six  miles  of  railway,  for 
which  they  have  received  $96,154.44.''  The  whole 
contract  was  completed  within  six  months,  which  was 
considered  remarkably  quick  time  for  those  days. 
About  this  time  they  built  the  West  Philadelphia 
Railroad,  and  the  Market  Street  Railroad  for  the 
city.  The  tracks  of  the  last  two  roads  have  since  been 
removed.  Jan.  10,  1839,  a  contract  was  signed  with 
the  Tioga  Navigation  Company  (now  the  Tioga  Rail- 
road) to  lay  a  single  track  between  Blossburg,  in  Tioga 
County,  Pa.,  and  Lawrenceville,  at  the  State  line  (New 
York),  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  at  $1000  per 
mile,  and  on  the  same  date  a  contract  was  signed 
with  the  Tioga  Coal,  Iron,  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  (now  the  Blossburg  and  Corning  Rail- 
road) to  lay  a  single  track  between  Lawrenceville, 
Pa.,  and  Coming,  N.  Y.,  fourteen  miles.  These  roads 
were  finished  the  same  year.  The  Blossburg  and 
Coming  Railroad  was  rebuilt  in  1852.  In  1840,  Mr. 
Colket  built  the  road  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  Bound 
Brook,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey.  In  1841-42  he  had  a  contract  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  In  1857  he  entered 
into  a  large  contract  at  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  to  cut 
the  timber  from  5818  acres,  a  contract  he  immediately 
sublet,  and  which  turned  out  very  satisfactorily  for  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Colket  married,  March  21, 1839,  Mary  Penny- 
packer  Walker,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
Walker,  of  Tredyffrin  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Miss 
Walker  was  a  descendant  of  Louis  Walker,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Wales  in  1687.  Thrown  entirely 
on  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age,  with  neither 
friends  nor  money  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Colket  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  upright,  conscientious,  and 
successful  business  man.  Among  many  letters  of 
recommendation  received  by  him  from  prominent  en> 
gineers  and  railroad  men, — such  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
John  C.  Trautwine,  Henry  R.  Campbell,  and  others, 
— ^the  following  is  given  as  a  sample.  It  is  taken 
from  a  letter  to  the  ''  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Tioga  Railroad  Company,"  and  is  dated  Feb.  18, 1838. 


After  briefly  stating  the  contract  of  Colket  &  Bteams 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  BaltimoM 
Railroad,  the  letter  reads  as  follows  : 

**To  thdr  nntlrlDg  eneriKj  the  DIrecton  of  the  Philadelphia,  WO- 
mington,  nod  BaltliDora  Railroad  Oompany  an  indebted  for  the  early 
eompletion  of  their  works.  And  we  are  eaUifled  hj  their  pact  labeta 
of  their  ability  to  fkitbfully  perform  any  ooDtract  tliey  may  eoaclode 
with  your  company,  and  wo  ihall  l»e  gratified  if  the  alight  notice  of  their 
worth  eaa  avcnre  to  them  yoor  favorable  regard. 

**  Very  reapectAilly  yoara, 
(Signed)        "*  M.  Nkwkibk,  IVmUmiI  PkOadapUa,  WHmmgUm 

and  BaiHmore  BaUroad  Oompamg. 
**  AuBBST  H.  SMrni,  Trmmmwr. 
**8.  WiLtoif  Wallacb,  5iorelanr.** 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  charters  of  the  va- 
rious passenger  railway  companies,  with  their  titles, 
as  well  as  by  the  names  commonly  given  them  by  the 
public : 

Frankford  and  South wark,  Philadelphia  City  Paaaenger  Bailroad  Com- 
pany (Tiflh  and  Sixth  Streeta),  April  i,  1864,  and  March  12, 1856. 

Philadelphia  and  Oray*B  Ferry  Peaaenger  Bailroad  Oompany  (Spmee 
and  Piue),  April  9, 1868. 

Second  and  Third  Streeta  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company,  April  10,  ISto. 

North  Branch  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company  of  the  City  of  Phihu)el> 
phia  (Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth),  April  10, 1868.1 

FairaoQnt  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company  (Bace  and  Vine),  April  IS, 
1868. 

North  Philadelphia  Plank-Boad  Company,  incorporated  March  29, 
1862  (Schnylkill  Sixth  Street  and  Germantown).  Paaaenger  railway 
righta  granted  by  act  of  April  9, 1868.S 

Citlxena*  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company  (Tenth  and  BleTenth),  March 
26,  1868. 

Falrmonot  and  Arch  Street  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company  (Arch 
Street),  April  16, 1868. 

Olrard  College  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company  (BIdge  AreaQe),  April 
16,  1868. 

Green  and  Coatee  Streeta  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company,  April  21, 1868. 

Germantown  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company  (Foaith  and  Ilghth),  April 
21, 1858. 

Heatonville,  Mantua  and  Falrmount  Paaaenger  Bailroad  Company 
(Bridge  Street  [now  Spring  Garden]  and  Lancaater  Arenue),  April  6, 
1860. 

PhlladelpbU  and  Darby  Bailroad  Oompany  (Woodland  Areone),  April 
28, 1867.> 


1  Thla  company  waa  iucorporated  with  power  to  lay  tracka  on  Fifteentli 
Street  from  Cheatnut  north  to  Vine  Street,  along  Vine  to  Sixteenth, 
and  down  Sixteenth  to  Walnut,  with  power  "  to  connect  with  any  paa- 
aenger railway  now  conatmcted,  or  hereafter  to  be  oonatmcted,  ao  aa  to 
giro  the  aaid  company  a  complete  route  fTum  Falrmount  to  the  Bx- 
change.**  Alao  to  hare  power  to  oonrey  paaaengera  orer  the  aald  route 
to  and  Arom  Falrmonnt  to  the  Exchange.  Thla  pririlege  would  hare 
glTen  authority  to  run  the  eara  of  the  oompany  over  other  paaaenger 
rallwaya  between  the  Exchange  and  Falrmount,  and  to  interfere  with 
the  bneineeB  which  would  have  reaulted  to  the  other  companlea.  There 
waa  a  prorlalon  in  the  charter  that  the  other  oompanlea  ahonld  agree  aa 
to  the  compenaation  to  be  paid,  but  when  the  North  Branch  company  came 
to  make  overturea  the  other  roada  refuaed  to  make  any  agreement,  not 
being  willing  to  ahare  their  cuatom  with  the  projecton  of  thto  abort  line. 
The  law  waa  appealed  to,  and  the  dedalon  waa  agalnat  the  North  Branch 
Company ;  consequently  the  apeeulation  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  aad 
the  tracka  laid  down  on  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streeta  were  abao> 
doned. 

*  Thla  company,  originally  chartered  aa  a  plank-road  oompany,  never 
went  into  operation  aa  a  paaaenger  railway  oompany.  It  waa  given  paa- 
aenger railway  privilegea  by  act  of  April  9, 1868,  and  the  name  changed 
to  the  Central  Paaaenger  Bailway  Company  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
by  act  of  March  U,  1863. 

*  Thla  waa  originally  chartered  with  authority  to  operate  a  railroad 
by  ateam  between  Darby  and  the  river  Schuylkill,  but  eoutheaat  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Cheater  poat-road.  At  the  option  of  the  company,  a 
paaaenger  railway  might  be  oonatmcted  Inatead  on  the  line  of  the  Darby 
turnpike  or  plank  road. 
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WMfc  Phllidrlphto  PMPcngiBr  Hallway  Oompao j  (Market  Slr«at).  Maj 
14, 1857. 

Philadelphia  Oty  VummgBT  Railway  Company  (Ohiwtnat  and  Wal- 
not),  March  26, 18M. 

BlehmoDd  and  Sehnylktli  PaMSBgar  Bailway  Oompany  (Giimrd  Ave- 
noa),  March  Sfi,  1869. 

Bidge  ATODiie  and  Manaynnk  PaHenger  Ballroad  Oompany  (fiidga 
AT^nuft,  from  Girard  Avenaa  to  Manaynnk),  March  28, 1869. 

BaTantaanth  and  Nlnataanth  StraaU  Pawangar  Bailway  Oompany, 
April  12. 1868. 

Thlrt«anth  and  FIftaanth  Streets  PMienger  Bailway  Oompany  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  (Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth).  April  8, 1869. 

Lomhard  and  Booth  Streata  Paaeesgar  Ball  way  Oompany  (Lomhard 
and  8outb),  May  l^  1861. 

NaTy-Tard,  Broad  Street  and  Falrmouat  Bailway  Oompany,  May  16, 
1861.> 

Philadelphia  and  Olnay  Ballroad  Company,  April  1, 1869.* 

Frankford  and  Philadelphia  Paaeenger  Bailway  Oompany  of  the  Oltgr 
of  Philadelphia,  April  10,1862.* 

Frankford  and  Holmeebnrg  Ballroad  Company,  July  8, 186:i. 

Union  Pameogvr  Bailway  Oompany  of  Philadelphia  (Beventh  and 
ninth).  April  8, 1864. 

Wiieahlckon,  Boxborongh  and  Plymonth  Ballroad  Oompany,  April  8, 
1868,  and  April  12, 1866. 

BehnylklU  Blrer  Paaeenger  Bailway  Oompany  (Twenty*eecond  and 
Twenty-third),  April  16, 1866. 

Empire  Paeaenger  Bailway  Oompany  (Twelfth  and  Sixteenth),  Feh.  10, 
1869. 

Continental  Paaeenger  Bailway  Obmpany  (Eighteenth  and  Twentieth), 
Sept  8, 1873. 

People*a  Paaaeoger  Bailway  Company  (CallowhiU  Street),  April  16, 
1873. 

Weet  End  Paaaeoger  Bailway  Company  (Weat  PhlladelphU)  April  16, 
1873. 

Lehigh  Avenne  Bailway  GcMnpany,  Dae.  18, 1873. 

The  passage  of  so  many  railway  charters  required 
the  attention  of  Coancils  in  order  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  city.  A  general  ordinance  regulating 
passenger  railway  companies  was  passed  April  11, 1858, 
and  established  a  code  by  which  those  companies  have 
been  bound  ever  since.  There  was  haste  in  getting 
into  operation  with  a  majority  of  the  first  companies 
incorporated.  Cars  commenced  running  on  the 
Market  Street  road  to  Eighth  Street  in  July,  1858, 
on  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Street  road,  July  29th, 
Race  and  Vine  Street,  September  8th,  and  Spruce  and 
Pine  Street,  December  4th,  in  the  same  year.  The 
cars  on  the  railways  did  not  run  on  Sunday  for  several 
years.  Efforts  made  by  the  Green  and  Coates  Streets 
Company  led  to  a  lawsuit,  and  a  decision  against  the 
companies  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (case  of 
Commonwealth  V9,  Jeandell)  that  the  running  of  a 
railway  car  on  Sunday  was  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Some  years  afterward  the  Union  Line  put  mail-boxes 
in  their  cars  and  ran  them  on  Sunday,  under  the 
claim  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  United  States 

>  This  company  had  the  right  to  lay  tracke  fh>m  Federal  Street  and 
Wharton  Strret,  at  Front  to  Broad  and  along  the  aame  to  Spring  Oarden 
Street,  and  thence  to  Falrmonnt,  ThapriTllegee  granted  were  adjudged 
hy  the  Snpreme  Gonrt  to  be  nnoonatltatlonal  and  conflicting  with  a 
preriooa  act,  which  declared  that  Broad  Street  ahoald  be  free  from  rail- 


*  Thia  company  waa  anthoriied  to  lay  tracka  ffhom  Lehigh  ATenne  to 
the  Tillage  of  Olney,  In  the  Twanty-aeoond  Ward,  with  right  of  azten> 
aion  to  the  Fox  Ghaae,  In  the  Twanty«thlrd  Ward.  It  never  went  Into 
operation. 

*  Thia  road  extaoda  from  Frankford  road  and  Lehigh  ATenne  to  Mill 
Street,  Faol  Street,  and  Frankford  Street.  It  ia  aobatantially  an  exten- 
alon  of  the  Second  and  Third  Straeta  Paaeenger  Bailway  to  Fraokibrd. 


nudi  service,  and  could  not  be  stopped  legally.  This 
led  to  further  proceedings  and  a  decision  about  1867, 
in  the  case  of  Sparhawk  and  others  against  the  Union 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  that  t^e  running  of  a 
passenger  railway  car  on  Sunday  was  not  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Upon  this  fiivorable  decision  all  the  rail- 
roads ran  cars  on  their  tracks  on  Sunday,  and  they 
have  continued  without  interference  ever  since. 

Another  of  the  representative  men  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  city  passenger  railways 
of  this  city,  is  Charles  J.  Harrah.  After  Mr.  Harrah 
returned  home  from  Brazil,  where  he  spent  several 
years  of  his  life  engaged  in  active  business,  he  in- 
vested largely  in  the  stock  of  the  People's  Passenger 
Bailway  Company  and  became  its  president,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Independence  National  Bank,  which  institution  he 
assisted  to  organize,  and  is  a  director  in  the  Winifrede 
Coal  Company,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Harrah  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1, 1817.  His  educational 
advantages  were  of  the  most  meagre  character.  The 
only  school  he  ever  attended  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Ketter 
[the  Adelphi  School],  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Pegg  and  New  Market  Streets,  at  that  time  the 
only  public  school  north  of  Vine  Street,  where  he 
remained  exactly  three  days,  in  the  early  part  of  1824. 
But,  as  he  possessed  an  indomitable  will  and  an  in- 
nate intellectual  force,  his  after-successes  in  life  were 
none  the  less  positive  because  of  his  lack  of  educa- 
tional privileges  in  his  youth. 

From  1824  till  the  latter  part  of  1831  his  life  was 
spent  chiefly  on  &rms  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
on  which  he  earned  a  precarious  living  as  cow-boy 
and  farm-hand.  Among  his  employers  was  Samuel 
Jones,  the  father  of  Jacob  P.  Jones,  a  friend  whose 
kindness  to  him  in  his  -boyhood  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. 

In  February,  1832,  he  bound  himself  as  an  appren- 
tice to  Jacob  Teese,  a  ship-builder  of  this  city,  and 
continued  in  his  service  until  Dec.  19,  1836.  He 
worked  at  his  trade  in  this  city.  New  York,  Erie,  and 
elsewhere,  until  the  spring  of  1843.  His  health,  which 
had  never  been  good,  finally  compelled  him  to  leave 
Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  April,  1843,  for  Rio 
Qrande  de  Sul,  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  where 
he  had  contracted  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
steamer  for  Charles  Deal,  of  that  city,  and  where  he 
subsequently  established  a  ship-yard.  With  varying 
fortunes,  but  steadily  increasing  reputation,  he  re- 
mained in  Bio  Grande  and  Porto  Alegre  until  1852, 
when  he  removed  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital,  and 
immediately  established  a  yard  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  vessels,  in  which  business  he  was  engaged 
until  the  latter  part  of  1857. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1857,  he  sailed  from  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  via  Marseilles,  for  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  and  knowledge  ap- 
plicable to  the  construction  of  a  steam  railroad.  He 
returned  to  Bio  on  the  1st  of  March,  1858,  and  there 
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established  a  oopartnenhip  with  W.  Milner  Roberta, 
of  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Hnmbird,  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  Robert  Harvey,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  nnder 
the  firm-name  of  Roberts,  Hanrey  &  Ga  This  finn 
contracted  to  build  the  second  section — ^the  moun- 
tainous portion — of  the  Dom  Pedro  IL  Railroad,  a 
work  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  any  which, 
up  to  that  date,  had  ever  been  undertaken  on  the 
South  American  continent  This  enterprise  covered 
a  period  of  over  six  years,  and  resulted  in  Mr.  Har- 
rah's  complete  financial  ruin.  With  unyielding  per- 
severance, however,  he  set  about  retrieving  his  for- 
tunes, and,  with  this  end  in  view,  he  engaged  in 
business  with  F.  M,  Brandon,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Brandon  &  Harrah.  Shortly  afterward  their  com- 
mercial operations  became  sufficiently  extensive  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  house  in  London, 
England,  under  the  style  of  Harrah,  Brandon  &  Bro. 
He  remained  engaged  in  business  eight  years,  finally 
retiring  in  December,  1871.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  sojourn  in  Brazil  he  was  identified  with 
many  important  public  enterprises.  In  1869  he  was 
president  of  the  first  telegraph  company  organized  in 
the  empire,  and  which  has  since  been  absorbed  by 
the  imperial  government  In  the  same  year,  in  com- 
pany with  C.  B.  Greenough  and  a  few  other  gentle- 
men of  New  York  City,  he  organized  the  Botanical 
Garden  Railroad  Company  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  a  director.  In  1870  he 
assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Brazilian  Navi- 
gation Company,  the  official  representative  of  which 
he  became  in  this  country  when  that  company  was 
involved  in  its  suits  with  the  Garrisons,  of  New  York. 
In  1872  he  organized  the  Leopoldina  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  Minaes  Geraes,  Brazil. 

Besides  the  enterprises  mentioned,  Mr.  Harrah  was 
connected,  at  various  times  during  his  thirty  years' 
residence  in  the  Brazilian  Empire,  with  many  insti- 
tutions of  high  financial  and  political  standing. 
Indeed,  he  attained  and  maintained  what  was  a  very 
eminent  position,  for  a  foreigner,  in  the  great  South 
American  nation  where  he  so  long  lived.  Great  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  him  by  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  government.  As  an  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  close  intimacy  and  deep  esteem,  Mr.  Harrah 
was  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  1865,  to  purchase 
iron-dads  and  armaments  for  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, bearing  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,000,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  another 
letter  for  £1,000,000.  A  few  years  later,  in  1867,  he 
was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  the  river  Platte, 
by  the  imperial  cabinet,  to  investigate  certain  irregu- 
larities and  abuses  thea  prevailing  in  the  commissariat 
department  of  the  Brazilian  army.  Then,  too,  in 
1870,  when  he  and  a  few  other  merchants  established 
a  public  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  empire,  the  emperor  made  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Imperial  Order  da  Rosa,  and  shortly  afterward  made 
him  a  commander  of  the  same  order.    In  1874,  how- 


ever, Mr.  Harrah  returned  permanently  to  the  country 
and  city  of  his  nativity,  having  made  a  handsome 
fortune  during  his  residence  in  Brazil. 

He  has  never  been  a  holder  of  or  an  aspirant  for 
public  office;  but  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  of  popular  government  As  a  member  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  he  has  given  liberally  of  his  time  and 
means  to  the  cause  of  honesty  and  reform  in  the 
administration  of  municipal  affairs. 

During  his  residence  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Harrah  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  passed 
through  every  degree  of  that  order,  inclusive  of  the 
thirty-third. 

On  April  14,  1839,  Mr.  Harrah  was  married  to 
Anna  Margaret  Reel,  a  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Margaret  Reel,  a  long-established  &mily  of  the  old 
district  of  Kensington.  Nine  children  have  been 
born  to  them, — ^four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

BUSINESS  or  PASSXNOKlt  BAILWAT8,  1882. 
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GltlseiM'  (Tenth  and 
Klerenth) 

Oontlneoui  fEightaanth 
and  Twentieth)  1. — .... 

Empire  (Twelfth  end  Six- 
teenth)*...  

Frankford  and  Sonth- 
wark  (Fifth  and  Slith) 

Oennantown  (Fourth 
and  Eighth)! 

Green  and  Goates^ 

HcietonTllle,  Mantua  and 
Fairmonnt* 

Lombard  and  Sooth 

People*!  (Gallowhill  St).. 

Philadelphia  and  Darby  « 

Philadelphia  and  Ora7*« 
Ferry  (Spruoe  A  Pine)  ? 

PhiUdelphIa  City  (Cheat- 
nntand  Walnnt) 

Ridge  Avenne 

Schuylkill  Biver  (Twen- 
ty-eecond  and  Twenty- 
third)T 

Second  and  Third.......... 

Serenteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth ............. 

Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth 

Union... ..MM • 

Woat  Philtidelphia  (Mar- 
ket Street) 


Beoeipta. 


Szpei 

inoiudlng 
DiTidendiL 


7.00 

20.00 
17.76 
44.00 
10.A0 

10.37 

7.17 
16.00 


3.10 
37.00 

8.60 
14.00 
70.00 

UJ50 


$407,632.00    $409^16.68 


eeeee*—* 


9,608,207      634,800.44 


4,687.840 

2,696,662 

20,664,627 


2,684,496 

9,883,066 
6,610,269 


9,604,889 


6,367,803 
21,864,841 

9,070.422 


e^eee— ee»— ••■■ 


013,80Dj80 


•••••••••>•«■••« 


268,083.09  ,     260,66840 


138,872.42 
861.237.86 

137,997.92 

624,660.12 
287,660.26 


641.147.46 


163..M61.S6 
1,186,741j66 


137,670^44 

360,712.68 
161,867^7 


386,208.18 


313.088.66  I     19l,004JB 
1,302,183.87  I     896,727JI7 

611.196.67  I     314,66608 


1  PaeMngen,  expenaea,  and  receipt!  inclnded  in  report  of  Union 
■enger  Ballway  Company. 

I  Leased  to  the  Serenteenth  and  Nineteenth,  and  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Street  Gompanles.  Beceipti  and  expenditures  included  in  the  reports 
of  those  companies. 

>  Leased  to  People*!  (Oallowhill  Street)  Paawnger  Ballway  Oompany. 
Passengers,  expenses.  reosiptR.  and  length  of  road  included  in  the  report 
of  that  company. 

«  Leased  to  People's  (Oallowhill  Street)  Passenger  Ballway  Oompany. 
Pa!!enger!,  ezpeneei,  and  receipts  included  in  the  report  of  that  oom- 
pany. 

*  This  line  operates  the  Areh  and  Falrmonnt,  and  Baoe  and  Vine  Stieets 
Boads.  Length,  passengers,  expenses,  and  receipts  are  inclnded  in  the 
report  of  the  HsstonTiUe,  Mantua  and  Fairmouni  road. 

•  Operated  by  Philadelphia  Olty  (Chestnut  and  Walnut).  Passengers, 
receipts,  and  expenses  in  report  of  that  company. 

7  Operated  by  ^he  Philadelphia  and  Oray^s  Ferry  Passenger  Bail  way 
Oompany.    Passengers,  receipts,  and  expeneee  included  In  that  reptirt. 

«  Under  lease  to  Union  Passenger  Ballway  Oompany.  Passnngeca, 
receipts,  and  expenses  inclnded  in  report  of  that  compaiqr. 
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TRADE  AND  OOMMBRCB. 


i2fit^ 


Board  of  Ftotideiiti  of  fho  CityPaMongor  Bail- 
wayi  of  Pluladelp]iia.--Oa  Taesday,  May  24, 1859, 
the  preBidents  of  the  several  railway  companies  of 
Philadelphia  were  invited  by  Jamee  Verree,  president 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Street  Passenger  Railway,  to 
meet  at  the  office  of  that  company,  No.  226  Walnut 
Street,  to  consider  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to 
passenger  railways.  The  following  conqpanies  were 
represented: 

Citizens'  (known  as  Tenth  and  Eleventh),  G^rge 
Williams,  president ;  Germantown  (known  as  Fourth 
and  Eighth  Streets),  William  Mill  ward,  president; 
Race  and  Vine  Streets,  Robert  F.  Taylor,  president; 
Frankford  and  Sonthwark  (Fifth  and  Sixth),  Heniy  0. 
Harrison,  president;  Ridge  Avenue,  Henry  Groekey, 
president;  West  Philadelphia  (Market  Street),  Wil- 
liam Wright,  president ;  Fairmount  and  Arch  Street, 
S.  H.  Paulin,  president;  Philadelphia  and  Darby, 
Thomas  S.  Ellis,  president;  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets, 
William  D.  Lewis,  president;  Second  and  Third 
Streets.  James  Verree,  president.  Qeorge  Williams 
was  elected  chairman,  and  James  Verree,  secretary, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  meeting  be  a  permanent 
organization. 

On  January  17, 1860,  G^rge  Williams  was  elected 
president  of  the  board,  and  Henry  Croskey,  secretary. 
Mr.  Williams  retained  his  position  until  his  death, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Thomas  W.  Ackley.  Mr.  Croskey  is  still  secretary. 
The  board  meets  in  a  room  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  is  eleven,  as 
follows :  Thomas  W.  Ackley,  president  of  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Streets  Railway  Company;  P. 
A.  B.  Widener,  president  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
Railway  Company ;  Matthew  Brooks,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Gray's  Ferry  (Spruce  and  Pine 
Streets)  Railway  Company,  embracing  also  by  lease 
the  Schuylkill  Passenger  Railway  Company ;  William 
H.  Colket,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  City  (Chest- 
nut and  Walnut  Streets)  Passenger  Railway  Com- 
pany, embracing  also  by  lease  the  Philadelphia  and 
Darby  Passenger  Railway  Company ;  Henry  Geiger, 
president  of  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  (Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets)  Passenger  Railway  Company;  John 
W.  Parsons,  president  of  the  Lombard  and  South 
Streets  Passenger  Railway  Company ;  Alexander  M. 
Fox,  president  of  the  Second  and  Third  Streets  Rail- 
way Company;  Henry  C.  Howell,  president  of  the 
Empire  (Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  Streets)  Railway 
Company;  William  H.  Kemble,  president  of  the 
Union  Railway  Company,  embracing  also  by  lease  the 
Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  and  Continen- 
tal (Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets)  Railways; 
Charles  J.  Harrab,  president  of  the  People's  Railway 
Company,  embracing  also  the  Green  and  Coates 
Streets  Railway  Company,  and  the  Germantown 
(Fourth  and  Eighth  Streets)  Passenger  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  and  John  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Citizens' 


(Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets)  Passenger  Railway 
Company. 

The  membership  of  the  board  is  limited  to  presi- 
dents of  railway  companies  whose  roads  lie  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  their 
successors.  The  object  of  the  association  Is  to  recip- 
rocate information,  confer,  and  consult  upon  subjects 
of  common  interest,  so  as  to  enable  and  induce  the 
companies  represented  to  act  in  unison,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  expenses  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  officers  are  a  president  and  a  treasurer  and  a 
secretary,  who  are  elected  annually,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January.  The  stated  meetings  of  the 
board  are  held  on  the  third  Tnesday  of  every  month. 


CHAPTER   LV. 

TRADB  AND  COMMBRCB.1 

r 

With  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  in  1682,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  actually 
begun,  everything  prior  to  that  date  having  been  rela- 
tively unimportant.  That  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  kept 
up  communication  abroad,  exchanging  the  commodi- 
ties of  this  country  with  those  of  Europe,  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  of  this  limited  commerce  few  records 
exist  We  only  know  that  in  1644  the  Swedes  sent 
home  in  the  "  Fame"  and  ''  Key  of  Calmar"  2127 
packages  of  beaver-skins  and  70,421  pounds  of  tobacco. 
By  misfortune  the  vessels  were  compelled  to  put  into 
Friesland,  where  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
claimed  duties  and  recognitions  as  the  lawful  sov- 
ereigns of  the  country.  A  long  correspondence  en- 
sued, but  the  vessels  were  finally  released  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  import  duties,  without  the 
recognitions  claimed,  which  were  eight  per  cent. 
The  twenty-six  ships  which,  during  the  first  year  of 
Penn's  administration,  arrived  with  passengers,  to- 
gether with  forty  trading  vessels,  great  and  small, 
that  visited  the  port,  fix  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  the  port.  That  "  trade  and 
commerce  in  which  the  Quakers  were  known  to 
excel"  then  took  its  start,  with  the  furs  and  skins 
obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  was  increased  and 
extended  as  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
country  produced  the  necessary  articles  of  commerce.* 


1  It  hM  bean  TonDd  ImpoMible  wfthio  th«  qMCC  of  thli  hiitoij  to  mak* 
iDdivlduAl  mention  of  hoasea  engsgad  In  the  extended  trade  and  oom- 
meroe  of  thia  eitj.  The  aathon  baTe  been  compelled  to  treat  thia  anlH 
Jectaolely  In  Ita  ralatlon  to  the  city,  and  to  exhibit  Iti  Tolame  and  extent 
by  Btatlatical  tablea,  rather  than  by  deacriptiTe  aooounta  of  Indirldoak 
andflrma. 

*  Penn,  in  hla  «arly  inatmctiona,  oTldently  bad  in  Tlew  the  fotare  great 
Importanoe  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Hia  iaatmcttona  of  Sept.  30, 
1681,  point  out  the  neccaaity  of  a  rtTeroftvnt  raaerratlon  being  **  a  meaa- 
nred  quarter  of  a  mile,  beoaaae  of  ballding  streeta  hereafter  down  to  the 
harbor."  In  1684,  Carpenter  waa  granted  a  lot  between  Walnnt  Street 
and  Dock  '*  in  order  to  erect  a  wharf  or  key ,  and  to  build  honaea  thereon , 
for  the  better  improvenient  of  the  place,  aa  well  aa  for  hia  own  partlcn- 


noi 


HISTORT  OF  FHILADSLPBIA. 


In  168S-84  twenty-four  ship*  aniTed  with  paMen- 
gen,  bnt  it  was  not  until  1688-89  that  there  was  any 
export  of  importance  made  from  the  city.  In  that 
year  fourteen  caigoes  of  tobacco  were  exported, 
probably  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  ten  Teasels 
dispatched  with  the  productions  of  the  province  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  growth  of  commerce  must 
have  been  very  great,  comparatiTely,  in  the  early 
yean  of  the  city,  for  Logan  writes  to  Penn, — 

"Tblf  7Mr,  1702,  tit*  ensloiiia  vpon  good«  from  PaBntylrmnlA 
MBonnted  to  dght  thooMnd  ponndi;  th«  jmr  I  urlircd  tbor*  (16W) 
bat  SftMn  hoDdred  at  most— a  good  aiyamtnt  for  no  and  the  poor 
coontry.  It  has  a  greater  regard  here,  and  mada  tha  care  of  an  oflloar 
(aa  well  as  VirgliJla  and  Maryland)  at  the  enitom'honae— New  Tork  not 
tba  half  of  It.** 

The  first  Provincial  tariff  was  imposed  in  1688, 
when  the  Assembly  laid  a  duty  upon  rum,  wine, 
brandy,  and  strong  liquors  imported  of  two  pence  per 
gallon,  and  upon  cider  one  penny  per  gallon.^  In 
1705  the  Assembly  resolved  that  £1200  should  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  an 
**  impost  on  all  wines  and  cider  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms."  To  this,  in  1706,  was  added  a  duty  of 
fbrty  shillings  per  head  on  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes, with  a  drawback  of  one-half  for  re-export.' 

lar  profit**  The  gronnd  was  granted  upon  a  leaae  of  fifty-one  yean,  at 
a  rent  of  twenty  thllUngt  a  yaar,  and  the  patent  wae  IndorMd,  **1  will 
•nd  ordaina  that  the  within  wharf  he  called,  and  be  It  called  Oarpan- 
tar'i  Wharf." 

Bobert  Turner  received  a  patent  on  the  day  after  Carpenter  for  a  bank 
lot  below  Arch  Street,  which  Penn  called  **  Mount  wharf.**  Penn  In- 
dorsed on  this  patent,  **1  intend  to  allow  Bobert  Turner  to  dig^  tha 
bank  and  to  make  fanlti  for  aecurlng  tha  highway.**  Willlaa  Fnunp> 
ton  on  the  eame  day  recvlTed  a  patent  for  "  Luwn  wharf,**  between 
Walnut  and  Spruce  Street!.  Further  care  for  the  ImproTement  of  the 
port  la  ehown  In  1687,  whan  the  AaMmbly  adopted  a  requeat  to  the  Preel> 
dant  and  Prorlnclal  Coanell,  that  a  apeedy  account  be  taken  of  all 
motieya  paid  for  tha  erecting  of  buoys,  **and  that,  with  all  oonTenlent 
•peed,  the  laid  buoye  be  erected  for  the  safety  and  preeenratlon  of  Tea> 
■els  coming  in  and  going  out  of  ihle  proTlDce  and  terrltoriee,  to  prerent 
the  clamours  of  niastaraof  Tmels  who  are  obliged  to  pay  the  money  and 
reap  no  benefit  thereby.** 

1  tfee  Tol.  III.  p.  1800. 

I  At  late  oe  1761  the  tul^ect  of  taxing  the  importation  of  negroes 
came  up  by  a  remonstrance  preaented  to  the  Assembly  In  February 
ttom  cit  liana  of  Philadelphia  against  the  importation  of  slaves,  which 
was  considered  by  them  a  matter  of  injury  to  the  proTince  by  introduc- 
ing H  class  of  penons  who  were  troubleeome  and  demoralised.  The 
Bouee  prepared  a  bill  laying  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  per  head  on  each  ne- 
gro or  mulatto  brought  fh>m  abroad.  A  remonatranca  against  this  bill 
was  presented  ou  the  1st  of  March.  The  signers  represented  that  the 
province  suffered  great  incouTenience  for  the  want  of  senranta,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  white  persons  eulisted  in  the  king's  serrlce, 
and  the  diminution  of  tha  importation  of  Oarmana,  Inglish,  and  Irish, 
which  liad  nearly  ceased.  They  said,  *'  An  adTantage  may  be  gained  by 
the  introduction  of  slares,  which  will  likewise  be  a  meaus  of  reducing 
the  exorbitant  price  of  labor,  and  in  all  probability  bring  our  commodi- 
ties to  their  usual  prices.*'  They  repreeented  that  they  had  **  embarked 
in  the  trade"  of  Importing  slares  through  the  motives  they  had  men- 
tioned, and  that  they  would  labor  under  hardshlpe  by  the  law  taking 
immediate  effect  without  giving  them  time  to  countermand  their  orders. 
This  memorial  was  signed  by  John  Bell,  Humphrey  Bobinson,  Beed  A 
Pettil,  William  Coxe,  Charies  Batho,  Philip  Kearney,  Jr.,  James  Ghal- 
mers,  Juaeph  Wood,  Willing,  Morris  A  Co.,  Thomas  Biche,  David  Franks, 
Hugh  Donaldson,  Benjamin  Levy,  Henry  Harrison,  John  and  Joseph 
Swift,  John  Nixon,  Daniel  Bundle,  Francis  ft  Belfe,  Stocker  A  Fuller, 
Soott  A  MeMichael,  John  Inglls,  David  McMurtrie,  Samuel  and  Archi- 
bald McChII,  and  Joeeph  Marks. 

The  mild  protest  of  these  elave  merchants  had  no  effect  on  the  House, 
for  the  law  to  lay  the  duty  on  negroee  was  paesad  two  weeks  afterward. 


The  nine  yean  of  war  between  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, from  1688  to  1<M^,  operated  meet  injoriooaly  to 
ererj  intersst  of  the  colony,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  poverty  of  the  province,  with  the  injuries  to 
its  commerce  inflicted  by  the  war,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  stated  that  ^  in  Pliiladelphia,  even, 
pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for  small  change." 
From  that  early  day  to  the  final  separation  from  Eng- 
land no  material  change  took  place  in  the  course  of 
trade,  except  its  extension.  England,  at  that  time 
a  grain-exporting  country,  offered  no  market  for  the 
products  of  agriculture  from  this  country.  The  ex- 
ports, consisting  of  grain,  salt,  provisions,  pipe-staves, 
etc.,  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  flour,  bread,  flaxseed,  iron, 
etc.,  found  a  market  in  the  West  Indies,  and  subse- 
quently in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  several  European 
and  African  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  returns 
from  this  commerce  were  all  carried  to  England, 
where  all  the  available  funds  of  the  city  were  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  manufsctures  which  were  there 
exported,  and  which,  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
Parliament  on  colonial  manufrictures,  embraced,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  every  article  of  clothing  and  even 
household  utensils  of  the  simplest  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Philadelphia  from  1697  to  1776,  inclusive.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  imports  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  exports,  and  the  effects  of  war  and  other 
causes  on  the  amounts  of  Importations  may  be  noticed. 

OOMMEBCB  WITH   OBEAT  BBITAIN  FBOM    1687  TO  IHe  IN- 
CLUSIVE. 


Year. 


Sxporta  to 
0.  Britain. 


1 1607 £0,347 

1  BIN}... ....*•  .••....«... .«*...........«M...«. ......  2b,im) 

16W 1.477 

17UU 4,6(10 


i 


1701. 

1702. 

17itf. 

YUA. 

17(15 

17Uti. 

17UT. 

17U8. 

17u». 

1710. 

1711. 

I7i'i. 

17  U. 

1714. 

1716. 

1716 


6,220 
4,146 
6.160 
2,4W) 

i,ao9 

4,210 
786 

2,120 
617 

1,277 
3» 

1,471 
178 

2,663 

6,461 

6,193 


J  1717 4,489 

1 1718 6,688 

1718 6,604 

IT/Q : 7.928 

1721 8,087 

1722 6,882 

•1723 8,332 

1724 « 4,067 

1726 11,981 

1726 6,960 

17J7 12,833 

1728 16,280 

1729 7,434 

1730 10,682 

1731 12,786 

1732 8,624 

1733 14,776 

1734 20|217 


Importa. 

£2,997 
10,704 
17,064 
18,629 
12,UUS 
9,342 
9,889 
11,819 
7,206 
11,037 
14.366 
6,722 
6,881 
8,694 
19,408 
8,464 
17,037 
14,927 
16,182 
21.842 
22,606 
22,716 
87,068 
24,631 
21,648 
26,387 
16,992 
80,324 
42,209 
37,634 
31,979 
37,438 
29,799 
48,692 
44,260 
41,686 
40,666 
6ifi»i 


*  Peace  eatabllabed  this  year  between  England  and  Franca. 

*  England  at  war  with  Franoa  and  Spain. 

*  England  «■.  Spain. 

*  Firet  iaue  of  goTemment'e  bllle  of  credit  in  tlia  pioTlnca  to  Ba^lj 
deficiency  of  currency  oooaaloned  by  too  large  Importationa. 
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Ymr. 

IT85.. 
1736.. 
1T87.. 


1. 


{ 


'17S9... 
1740... 
1741... 
1742... 
"1743.- 
1744... 
1746... 
1746... 
1747... 
1748... 
1749... 
1760... 
1761... 
1762... 
1763... 
1764... 
1766... 
1766... 
1767... 
1768... 
1760... 
1700... 
1761... 
1702... 
,1763... 
1764... 
1766... 
1766... 
1767... 
1768... 
1700... 

ino... 

ITn... 
1772... 
1773... 
1774... 

in6... 

1770... 


«••••••••••• • ••••• •••••• ••■••*«^« ••*•••••• 


to 
O.  Britain. 

£21,010 
20.786 
16,1M 
11.010  - 
8,184 
16,048 

17AM 
8,627 
0,690 
7,446 
10,130 
16.770 
8,83i 
12,363 
14,044 
28,lt»1 
28,870 
20,978 
38,627 
:t0,640 
32,336 
20,006 
14,100 
21,.383 
82,404 
22,764 
30,170 
38,001 
38,228 
36,6^ 
86,148 
26,861 
37.841 
60,406 
26,111 
28.1U0 
31,616 
20,138 
36,662 
00,611 
176,968 
1.481 


Inporti. 

£48,804 

01,618 

11,918 

61,460 

64,468 

66,761 

01,010 

76,296 

79,340 

68,214 

&4J80 

78,600 

88,404 

76,330 

238,687 

817,713 

^90,917 

801,666 

846,644 

244,647 

144,466 

800,196 

168,486 

860,963 

498,161 

707,908 

20i,007 

206,1M 

284,162 

436,191 

36:1,368 

827,314 

871,830 

432,107 

109,900 

134.881 

728,744 

607,900 

426,448 

626,668 

1,366 

366 


The  clearances  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for 
1721  were  130  vefloels,  for  1722  110  yesoels,  and  for 
1728  85  veesels,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  had  at  that  early  day  reached  a 
point  where  marine  insurance  hecame  a  matter  of  im- 
portance and  profit.  Accordingly,  John  Copson  opened 
an  insarance  office  on  High  Street,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Lloyds', — **  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
London/' — adding  that  "  he  will  tfdke  care  that  the 
assurers  or  underwriters  he  persons  of  undoubted  worth 
and  reputation,  and  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
province."  The  ship  "Dorothy,"  Thomas  News, 
master,  brought,  in  1728,  from  Bristol,  England,  pas- 
sengers afflicted  with  a  "  malignant  fever."  Qovemor 
€k>rdon  called  together  the  Council,  and  also  invited 
the  attendance  of  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  mayor,  and 
Andrew  Hamilton,  the  recorder  of  the  city.  Authority 
was  g^nted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  and  Lloyd  Zach- 
ary  to  inspect  the  vessel,  and  report  her  sanitary  con- 
dition. In  consequence  of  their  report,  the  "  Dorothy" 
was  ordered  not  to  come  nearer  to  the  city  than  one 
mile,  and  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  provide  some 
place  on  shore  for  the  sick.  The  Blue  House  Tavern, 
at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  South  Streets,  thus  be- 
came the  first  quarantine  hospital.  The  sick  recovered, 
the  vessel  was  fumigated  with  tobacco-smoke,  and 
washed  with  vinegar ;  the  bales  of  goods  were  aired 

1  EDglaud  n.  Spain. 

*  Ingland  m.  Vranca  and  Spain. 

*  Bogland  M.  VraoM. 

^  Bnglaad  t».  Spain  and  Franea. 

*  Non*iQiportatioa  agraMneota  were  adopted  In  this  jmt  at  moit  of 
the  ports  In  the  Britieh  Korth  American  ooloniei. 

*  BeTDlatlonarj  war. 


before  removal,  and  the  ship  ordered  to  remain  in  the 
stream  and  not  come  up  to  the  wharf, 

A  work  published  at  London,  in  1781,  on  ''The 
Importance" of  the  British -Plantations. in  America," 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  productions  and 
trade  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  and  the  benefits 
derived  thereby  to  Great  Britain : 

'*The  product  of  PenneylTanIa  for  exportation  ia  wheat,  floor,  Uteoit, 
barreled  beef  and  pork,  baoon,  hama,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  apples,  aoap, 
■ijrtle*waz  candlea,  starch,  hair«powder,  tanned  leather,  beeawaz,  tal- 
low candlea,  atrong  beer,  linaeed  oil,  atrong  watera,  deer  akioa  and 
other  paltry,  hemp  (which  they  have  eneoniaged  bj  an  additional 
bounty  of  three  half-pence  par  pound  weight  oTar  and  abote  what  ia 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament),  aome  little  tobacco,  lumber,  ie.,  aawed 
boarda  and  timber  for  building  honaea,  cypreaa  wood,  ahlnglea,  caak 
atarea  and  haadinga,  meats  and  other  ahip  timber ;  alao  druga  of  rarloiia 
aorta,  aa  calamua  aromatico^  anake  root,  eto.  The  Pennaylvaniana 
build  about  two  thousand  tons  of  shipping  a  year  for  sale,  orer  and 
abore  what  they  employ  in  their  own  trade,  which  may  be  about  aix 
thonaand  tone  mora.  They  aand  great  quantitiea  of  com  to  Pratngal 
and  Spain,  frequently  aalling  their  ahlpa  aa  well  aa  cargo ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  both  ia  aent  thence  to  England,  where  it  is  always  laid  ont  in 
goods  and  sent  home  to  PennsylTsnia. 

"  They  receive  no  leas  than  from  four  to  six  thousand  pistoles  trom  the 
Dutch  isle  of  Curacoa  alone  for  proTisiona  and  liquora.  And  they  trade 
to  Surinam  in  the  like  manner,  and  to  the  French  iwrt  of  Hiapaniola, 
aa  alao  to  the  other  French  engar  ialanda,  ftom  whanoe  they  bring  back 
molaaaea,  and  also  some  money.  From  Jamaica  they  sometimes  return 
with  all  money  and  no  goods,  becanaa  their  mm  and  molaaaea  are  ao' 
dear  there.  And  all  the  money  they  can  get  tnm  all  parte,  aa  alao 
aogar,  rtoa,  tar,  pitch,  etc.,  ia  brought  to  England  to  pay  for  the  manu* 
Ihetnrea,  etc,  they  cany  home  ftom  ua,  which  haa  not,  for  many  yean 
past,  been  leaa  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thouaand  ponnda  per  annum. 
They  trade  to  our  prorinoea  of  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Carolina,  and  to  all  the  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  excepting  the  Span- 
iah  onee ;  aa  alao  to  the  Canariea,  Madeira,  and  the  Aaoree  ialea ;  Ilka* 
wiae  to  Newfoundland  for  flsb,  which  they  carry  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
up  the  Maditenmnean,  and  remit  the  money  to  England,  whidi,  one 
way  or  other,  may  amount  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  yearly.  But  with- 
out their  trade  to  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West  Indiee 
they  could  not  remit  so  much  to  England ;  neitlier  could  thay  carry  on 
their  trade  with  the  Indiana  if  thay  did  not  take  olf  the  ram  and 
molaaaea,  aa  well  aa  the  augara,  of  thoae  colonlea  in  part  of  payment  of 
the  eargoee  they  carry  thither.** 

In  1728  the  scarcity  of  currency  greatly  embarrassed 
all  trade.  Complaints  were  accordingly  made  to  the 
Assembly,  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
ported that,  in  their  opinion,  persons  not  residing  in 
the  province,  who  imported  goods  and  servants  into 
Pennsylvania,  should  pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  net 
profits  of  their  importations,  unless  they  could  make 
it  appear  that  they  had  shipped  off  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  said  goods  in  country  produce, 
and  that  merchants  should  pay  Rye  per  cent,  on  < 
money  shipped.  Another  plan  was  brought  forward 
in  the  petition  of  several  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphiii,  desiring  that  wheat  and  other  grain, 
beef,  pork,  hemp,  and  flax  shall  pass  on  all  occasions 
as  ready  money;  that  gold,  English  money,  and  other 
silver  should  be  raised  in  value,  as  at  New  York ;  that 
no  paper  money  be  raised ;  that  ports  should  be  free 
of  taxes,  and  foreigners  encouraged ;  that  a  duty  be 
laid  on  deer-skins;  and  that  brewers  put  a  certain 
quantity  of  malt  into  strong  beer,  according  to  the 
price  of  barley.  Upon  consideration  of  these  pe- 
titions the  Assembly  voted  that  a  paper  currency 
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should  be  aathorixed,  and  that  country  prodace 
should  pass  as  cnrrency.^ 

The  imports  in  1780  were  very  heavy, — so  great  in 
value  that  it  was  found  easier  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 
tions by  an  insolvent  law  than  to  pay  them;  se  an 
insolvent  law  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  debtors. 

Isaac  Norris,  in  a  letter  to  William  Penn,  in  1707, 
gives  the  following  facts  as  to  the  commerce  of  the 
province : 

**I  pretan*  that  th«  proriDM  oonnimM  annaally  of  iMrodnoa  aad 
DiMchandiM  of  Kngland  to  tho  value  of  fooitean  or  flftaan  tttonaand 
poQndi  aterling,  and  thb  Is  Importad  directly  fh>iii  Sogland  and  tba 
otbar  plantatioDi,— Virginia,  Maryland,  BarbadoM,  Jamaica,  New  Ing- 
land,  and  New  Tork.  Betnnu  are  mada  for  tha  name  in  part  direct  for 
Xngland,  and  partly  throngh  tbe  other  plantations,  Tit.,  the  Weet  India 
Iilande,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Booth  Carolina,  who  take  off  our  pro- 
Tiaione  and  prodace.  The  direct  retnma  are  chiefly  tobacco,  fore,  and 
■kine,  which  hare  ibr  two  or  three  yeara  paat  yielded  no  enoounglng 
prlCM  hero,  for  which  reason  Ie«  of  those  commoditlea  hare  been  lm> 
ported  fh>m  thence,  and  tbe  more  retnms  made  by  way  of  the  plantar 
tlons  aboTe  mentioned.  TIs  reasonable  to  presnme  that  upon  a  peaos 
or  advance  of  those  conunoditlei  In  price  the  direct  retam  will  Increase 
considerably,  of  which  there  already  appeaft  some  prospect,  tb^re  being 
now  in  England  fonr  reesels,— two  at  London  and  two  at  WbltehaTen, — 
which  loaded  at  Philadelphia,  and  broaght  at  least  seren  or  eight  hun- 
dred hhds.  of  tobacco,  besides  twenty-five  or  thirty  tuns  of  skins  and 
fbrs;  and  I  have  advice  that  there  are  fonr  vessels  more  likely  or  in- 
tending to  come  this  snmmer  that  may  bring  eight  bnndred  or  a  thou- 
iand  bbds.  more.  I  shall  not  presnme  to  say  that  the  tobacco  of  [the] 
province  is  of  more  advantage  to  Xngland,  hhd.  Ibr  bhd.,  than  that  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia;  bat  perhaps  it  Is  considerably  more  to  the  Grown 
in  proportion,  it  being  mostly  of  a  sort  that  is  spent  in  Xngland.  The 
aoooont  of  dntles  paid,  and  with  drawbacks  made  in  exportation,  will 
be  best  known  from  the  Onstom  Honae ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  if  the  ves- 
sels get  well  hither,  the  dntiea  for  ttiis  ysar  will  sormonnt  any  year 
before  It.** 

The  raising  of  revenue  was  further  expedited  in 
1710-11  by  the  passage  of  a  law  granting  to  the  (Gov- 
ernor two  shillings  in  the  pound  and  two  shillings 
on  the  head  of  all  single  men  worth  more  than  fifty 
pounds,  with  the  same  poll-tax  on  servants;  also 
a  tax  of  forty  shillings  per  head  on  imported  n^roes, 
four  shillings  per  gallon  on  rum  and  wine  imported 
from  other  places  than  New  Jersey  or  the  lower  coun- 
ties, three  shillings  per  barrel  on  cider,  and  nine  pence 
per  ton  on  vessels.  Among  the  matters  of  legislation 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  in  1713 
was  the  consideration  of  duties  to  be  laid  on  liquors 
imported.  The  following  table  was  furnished  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port  in  these  articles  between  March 
26, 1711,  and  Feb.  6,  1713 : 

Wim  iMPoavKD  raoM  thk  Plack  or  Gsowth. 


411  pipes. 

23  qnarter  casks. 

18  bbds. 

1 

Wins  iMromB  vbom  Othsk  Plaois. 

48  pipes. 

2  qnarter  casks. 

2  hhds. 

Bum  Impobtkb. 

674  bbds. 

Iplpe. 

3dO  tierces. 

19  casks. 

186  barrels. 

2  puncheons. 

1  kilderkin. 

1             4  groes  of  bottles. 

SOO  gallons. 

1 

^  Ses  chapter  on  Banks  and  Bankers. 


The  dispropertioB  between  nun  and  wine  in  this 
statement  shows  that  the  taste  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants  was  in  favor  of  strong  drink. 

The  following  account  of  the  number  of  vessels, 
with  their  tonnage,  which  cleared  from  Philadelphia 
from  1719  to  1725,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  commerce  at  that  period : 


^ear. 

1719 

1790 

Number  of 
▼essels. 

i»B»ea               liXO 

140 

Tonnage. 

4614 
3982 
3711 
S6S1 

Tear. 

1723 

1724 

1726 

Number  of  ■ 
vesMls. 

99 

ronnag 

8942 
6460 

1721 

111 
96 

8666 

1722 

From  1729  to  1732  the  exports  from  Philadelphia 
were  as  follows : 

Bushels  Barrels  desks  <v.i^ 

Wheat  Tlonr.  Bread.  ^^^*- 

^ 74,800  36,438  9,730  182,473 

38,843  38,670  9,622  £7,600 

68,320  66,839  12,436  02,682 


Tear. 

1729.. 
1730.. 
1781.. 


The  population  of  the  city,  in  the  latter  year  above 
mentioned,  was  estimated  at  twelve  thousand;  the 
commerce  annually  employed  six  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  and  about  two  thousand  tons  were  annually 
sold  in  foreign  ports,  principally  West  India.  The 
arrivals  and  clearances  from  March  25, 1785,  to  March 
25, 1786,  were  as  follows : 


ArriT- 


London...................  11 

Bristol,  England.. 9 

Liverpool 2 

IreUnd 14 

Gibraltar 1 

Lisbon 6 

Cbdia 6 

Turk's  Island 3 

Antlffoa ^  20 

Barbadoee 19 

Jamaica 9 

St  Gbristopber. 9 


deaiw 
ancea. 

10 

3 

0 
23 

6 
18 

2 

0 
20 
26 
16 

9 


ArrlT- 


Newfbaadlaiid.........    3 

Boston 17 

Bhode  Island..........    8 

New  York.... «..    4 

Marjiaad................    7 

North  Oarollna. 7 

South  Carolina^ 1 

Qeorgla 1 

Not  spedfled.... ........  30 


Total. 


.199 


Cl4 

aaoes. 

1 

10 
7 

a 

13 

2 

6 

U 

2 
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Of  the  arrivals  fifty-one  were  ships,  forty-four  brigs, 
and  the  remainder  vessels. 

The  price  current  for  1785,  published  in  the  Mercury 
of  the  27th  November,  reduced  to  provincial  dollars 
and  cents  was  as  follows : 

Flour, $1.40 per  hundred  pounds;  white  biscuit, 92.40  par  hundred; 
middling  biscuit,  Sl.73  do. ;  brown  biscuit,  11.47  do. ;  ship  biscuit,  $1.60 
do. ;  muscovado  sugars,  f4.27  do. ;  ginger,  94.27  do. ;  powder,  |20J27  do. ; 
tobacco,  81.87  do. ;  turpentine,  80  cents  do. ;  loaf  sugar,  22  cents  per 
pound  (wholesale);  cotton,  13  cents  per  pound ;  allspice,  20  cents  per 
pound;  indigo,  91.33  per  pound;  rum,  29  cents  per  gallon ;  molassea, 
20  cents  per  gallon ;  pork,  94.67  per  barrel ;  beef,  94.00  do. ;  pitch,  91.87 
do. ;  tar,  91.07  do. ;  wheat,  49  cents  per  bushel ;  Indian  com,  20  cents 
do. ;  flaxs«>ed,  63  cents  do.;  fine  salt,  22  cents  do.;  coarse  sait,  20  cants 
do. ;  pipe-staTss,  914.00  per  thousand ;  hofriiead-staTes,  96J83  td  98.07 ; 
barrels  do.,  94.67  to  96.33;  Madeira  Wine,  968.87  per  pipe. 

From  1789  to  1749,  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  continued,  and  inflicted  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  province  great  annoyance  and  loss  from  priva- 
teering. The  "  Wilmington"  and  the  "  Delaware," 
fitted  out  in  Philadelphia,  were  dispatched  to  sea  to 
retaliate;  The  return  of  peace  in  1749  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  commerce,  the  imports  for  the  year  being 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  three  succeeding  years. 
The  values  of  wheat,  flour,  bread,  and  flaxseed  were 
in  1749  £148,104  currency ;  in  1750,  £156,175;  and  in 
1756,  £187,487 ;  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  clearod 
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from  1749  to  1759  averaged  annoally  four  hundred  and 
three;  the  population  of  the  city  heing  eetimated  at  JBf- 
teen  thousand*  This  activity  in  commerce  continued^ 
notwithatanding  the  embarranment  ariaiag  hom  the 
scarcity  of  curreney,  until  intennipted,  in  1766,  by  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  French  and  Indian  trou- 
bles on  the  western  frontier.  In  1768,  the  schooner 
"  Argo,"  Capt  Swaine,  was  dispatched  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia  in  search  of  a  northwest  pas- 
sage. Touching  first  in  New  England,  he  afterward 
entered  Hudson  Straits,  and  came  in  sight  of  Revolu- 
tion Island.  Forced  out  of  the  straits  by  vast  quanti- 
ties of  floating  ice,  and  the  season  of  discovery  on  the 
west  side  being  over,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, from  66^  to  66^  north  latitude,  discovering  six 
inlets,  of  which  he  prepared  charts.  The  veeisel  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  again,  in 
1764^  dispatched  on  a  similar  mission  under  the  same 
captain.  Upon  their  last  voyage  Oaptain  Swaine  lost 
three  of  his  crew. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  severely 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Seven  Years'  war 
(which  was  commenced  by  a  collision  between  Eng- 
lish and  French  troops  on  the  western  province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1766,  although  war  was  not  declared 
until  the  following  year).  This  is  shown  by  the  value 
of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  varying  from 
£144,466  sterling,  in  1766,  to  £707,998  sterling  in 
1760,  this  latter  sum  including  military  stores.  Seri- 
ous losses  were  occasioned  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity on  account  of  the  provincial  government  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  to  French  ports  in  1766-^7. 

The  embargo  imposed  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon  was 
continued  so  long  that  it  became  very  injurious  to  all 
kinds  of  business.  The  merchants  complained  of  a 
total  stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  there  being 
in  June,  1767,  forty  sail  of  vessels,  with  full  cargoes, 
detained  in  the  harbor.  Commodities  were  perishing, 
and  the  manu&cture  of  grain  into  flour  was  stopped. 
The  Assembly  in  June  sent  a  remonstrance  on  this 
subject  to  Governor  Denny,  who  promised  to  forward 
it  to  Earl  Loudon.  He  did  so  with  no  warmth.  He 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  that  it  was  "an  ex- 
traordinary remonstrance,"  and  that  "  he  could  have 
wished  that  for  their  own  sakes  they  had  observed  a 
greater  decency."  He  admitted  that  the  distress  was 
great  in  the  province,  and  that  on  that  account  abun- 
dance of  flour  had  already  been  condemned.  Besides, 
the  ports  and  people  who  had  depended  on  importa- 
tions of  provisions  from  the  American  colonies  were 
in  great  straits,  and  many  of  them  were  almost  re- 
duced to  starvation.  Nevertheless,  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  British  navy  were  considered  of  more 
importance  than  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  week  after  the  fleet  had  put  to  sea  on 
the  27th  of  June  that  the  embargo  was  removed. 
The  restoration  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain  re- 
lieved commerce  of  many  restrictions  and  embarrass- 


ments, but  the  heafy  dakt^^N^di  the  long  yean  of 
war  Iwd  eraafeed,  together  with  the  impoverishment 
•f  the  people  incident  to  the  war  and  the  measures  of 
defense,  depressed  trade  generally,  while  the  mer- 
chants found  themselves  largely  indebted  to  those  of 
England  for  goods  imported.  Those  financial  trou* 
bles  were  in  a  measure  prolonged  by  the  continuance 
of  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  on  the  Western 
frontier  after  the  restoration  of  peace  with  France. 

The  effect  of  these  disturbing  influences  had  not 
passed  away  when  the  British  Parliament,  in  1764, 
began  that  system  of  taxation  which  eventually 
severed  the  political  connection  of  the  colonies  with 
the  mother-country.  The  British  principle  that  taxa- 
tion and  representation  are  inseparable,  ''founded  on 
the  laws  of  nature, — ^itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature," — 
was  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  colonists.  It 
was  their  unalterable  purpose  to  resist  the  collection 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of  taxes  imposed  without  their 
consent  It  is  no  p^  of  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
history  of  that  contest  with  the  mother-country.  The 
effects  of  the  non-importation  agreements,  those 
peaceftil  remedies  of  resistance  which  both  in  their 
direct  and  indirect  action  came  home  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  value 
of  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1769  (£199,999  ster- 
ling), when  these  agreements  were  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  colonies,  with  that  of  the  imports  in 
1771  (£728,744  sterling),  when  the  non-importation 
restrictions  were  removed,  save  in  reference  to  tea. 

Petitions  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  in  1766  for  the 
regulation  of  pilotage.  It  was  complained  that  many 
incompetent  persons  undertook  to  guide  vessels  up 
and  down  the  Delaware,  whereby  many  valuable 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  had  been  lost.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  deferred  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  a  proper  law  upon  the  subject  was 
passed,  and  Abel  James,  Robert  Morris,  John  Nixon, 
Oswald  Eve,  Michael  Hulings,  and  Thomas  Penrose 
were  appointed  wardens  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

By  an  act  for  the  recovery  of  duties,  tonnage,  etc., 
the  commissioners  had  been  authorised  to  erect  piers 
in  the  Delaware  for  the  protection  of  vessels  during 
storms.  After  a  survey  they  agreed  that  the  inside 
or  west  shore  of  Beedy  Island  was  a  proper  place  for 
erecting  two  such  piers.  For  this  purpose  the  lower 
end  of  the  island  had  been  purchased,  and  in  1762  one 
pier  had  been  finished,  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
about  thirty  feet  in  width,  having,  at  the  outer  end,  a 
depth  of  three  fathoms  at  low  tide.  The  next  sum- 
mer another  pier  was  built  at  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  from  the  other,  to  the 
northward  of  it.  The  length  was  about  two  hundred 
and  five  feet,  the  breadth  about  thirty  feet,  and  the 
depth  at  the  outer  end  about  three  and  a  half  fathoms. 
The  commissioners  also  banked  in  and  drained  eight 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  piers,  and  built  a  house 
on  one  of  the  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen.    The  cost  of  this  work  they  reported  to  be 
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£8856 14«.  \d.  The  light-bouse  at  Gape  Henlopen  was 
also  finished.  It  was  situated,  the  oommissionera  re- 
ported, "  a  mile  south  of  the  point  of  the  Gape,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean,  westward,  in  latitude 
thirty-eight  d^rees  fifty-six  minutes  north."  Six- 
pence a  ton  was  levied  upon  yessels  to  maintain  the 
establishment,  which  sum  was  receiyed  by  T.  Coombe, 
collector,  at  the  office,  comer  of  Norris  and  Front 
Streets.  This  matter  was  renewed  in  January,  1786, 
when  the  merchants  of  the  city  memorialized  the 
Council  in  favor  of  erecting  piers  in  the  Delaware  for 
the  protection  of  vessels  during  storms.  On  consulta- 
tion it  was  considered  that  Marcus  Hook  was  the 
proper  situation  for  these  piers.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  one  Thomas  Davis  to  build  four  of 
them,  but  the  contract  was  subsequently  revoked*and 
given  to  others.  The  wardens  of  the  port  purchased 
a  small  lot  at  Cape  May  "  with  the  view  of  erecting  a 
beacon  thereon."  Application  was  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  for  authority  to  carry  out  that 
measure.  Delay  occurred,  and  in  1787  the  wardens, 
having  visited  the  proposed  site  of  the  beacon,  were 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  expensive,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  put  a  beacon  on  Crow's  shoal. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  examination  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  in  1766,  gave  an  account 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port,  in  which  he  computed 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  Philadelphia  at 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  at  forty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  difference  between  these  sums  was  the 
annual  indebtedness  of  the  colonies  to  the  merchants 
of  England.  To  discharge  that  indebtedness  the  pro- 
duce of  the  province,  which  could  find  no  market  in 
England,  was  exported  to  the  British,  French,  Span- 
ish, Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands ;  to  New 
England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and 
Gfeorgia,  and  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  from 
which  either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  commodi- 
ties suitable  for  remittance  to  England  were  received. 
These,  together  with  their  profits,  as  well  as  the 
flreights  earned  in  their  circuitous  voyages,  all  finally 
centred  in  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  British  manufac- 
tures used  in  the  province,  or  sold  to  foreigners  by 
American  traders.  Notwithstanding  aU  the  impedi- 
ments which  the  policy  of  England  threw  across  the 
pathway  of  the  colony  to  successful  commerce,  the 
rapid  development  of  her  resources  enabled  that  com- 
merce to  grow  in  volume  and  value  until  actual  con- 
flict in  1776  put  an  end  to  its  progress.  The  exports 
for  the  yean  1771, 1772, 1773  were  as  follows : 

Valofi  of  Ex-         CleMmnooB. »  Total 

im 681,fi64  361  391  M^SM 

1772^ 784,2M  370  380  46^1 

1773.« 720,136  426  370  46,972 

In  January,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
Observation  detected  some  tea  in  the  city  which  had 
been  brought  from  New  York.    They  gave  notice 


that  any  more  of  the  same  article  which  they  discov- 
ered, procured  from  that  or  any  other  place,  would 
be  sent  back.  Congress  resolved,  in  April,  that  tea 
which  was  on  hand  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  might  be  sold  at  stipulated  prices, — 
Bohea  at  seventy-five  cents  per  pound ;  other  teas  to 
be  regulated,  as  to  rates  of  selling,  by  the  Committee 
of  Inspection.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress  this  com- 
mittee was  invested  with  power  to  prevent  shipments 
of  provisions,  goods,  or  merchandise,  and  such  as 
were  allowed  to  be  exported  must  first  receive  their 
license  for  the  Voyage.  In  March  complaints  were 
made  that  the  engrossing  of  salt,  mm,  sugar,  spice, 
pepper,  molasses,  cocoa,  and  cottee  had  created  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  these  articles.  ''Some  persons,^ 
it  was  said, ''  had  formed  the  cruel  design  of  adding 
to  the  sufi<9ring8  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  collecting 
great  quantities  of  these  articles,  and  exacting  exor- 
bitant prices  for  them.''  The  committee  resolved  to 
stop  such  ''  arbitrary  practices''  by  fixing  the  follow- 
ing prices  upon  the  articles  named:  Common  West 
India  rum,  4«.  M,  per  gallon,  by  the  hogshead  or  in 
greater  quantity;  molasses,  2*.  per  gallon,  by  the 
hogshead;  cofibe,  lid,  per  pound,  by  the  bag  or 
barrel ;  cocoa,  £5  per  thousand ;  chocolate,  IGd  per 
pound;  pepper,  5«.  per  pound,  per  bag  or  barrel; 
loaf  sugar,  14d,  per  pound;  lump  sugar,  IM,  per 
pound ;  Muscovado  sugar,  first  quality,  65«.  per  hun- 
dredweight; Lisbon  salt,  4«.  per  single  bushel,  or 
greater  quantity ;  Liverpool  blind  salt,  5a.  per  single 
bushel  or  greater  quantity ;  Jamaica  spirits,  common, 
5«.  6d,  per  gallon.  Any  person  violating  these  prices 
were  to  be  "  exposed  by  name  to  public  view  as  sordid 
vultures,  who  were  preying  on  the  vitals  of  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  common  distress.'*  The  Committee  of 
Privates  seconded  this  resolution  by  an  address,  in 
which  they  said  that,  while  the  Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion was  "  to  be  praised  for  having  taken  measures 
against  monopolizers  and  forestallers,  Congress  ought 
to  be  petitioned  to  open  trade  with  such  countries  as 
supply  us  with  needful  articles,  so  that  we  might  ex- 
port the  produce  of  our  own  country  in  exchange." 

These  representations  had  a  good  efiect,  for  four 
days  afterward  Congress  resolved  that  goods  might  be 
exported  to  any  country  but  Great  Britain,  and  that 
merchandise  might  be  imported  into  the  American 
provinces  from  any  part  of  the  world  except  Great 
Britain  and  the  East  India  provinces,  the  tea  from 
which  was  totally  prohibited.  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  united 
colonies.  The  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection, 
under  this  policy,  were  soon  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  commerce  which  it  was  now  re- 
solved to  foster.  It  was  therefore  determined  that,  as 
the  stocks  frt>m  other  countries  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  as  their  attempts  to  regulate  prices  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  trade,  their  powers  to  do  so  ought  to 
cease. 
I      An  ordinance  was  also  passed  against  th#  engross- 
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ing  or  forestalling  of  bar  iron,  leather,  salt,  wheat, 
catde,  ov  other  merchaodise  or  yictualsi  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  person  conld  make  to  appear  to  be 
suitable  for  his  or  her  own  need  and  supply,  with  an 
exception  in  favor  of  millers  buying  grain  to  grind 
into  flour,  graziers  purchasing  lean  cattle  to  fatten 
them,  and  persons  buying  goods  for  the  purposes  of 
their  trades  with  intent  to  manufiicture  or  improve 
them.  The  price  of  whiskey  was  fixed,  by  special 
ordinance,  at  Si.  6d.  per  gallon,  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency, when  sold  by  other  persons  than  sutlers  in 
camp.  Committees  were  also  appointed  to  seize  and 
take  from  all  persons  who  had  not  subscribed  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  or  who  had  aided 
or  assisted  the  enemy,  blankets,  stockings,  cloths, 
linens,  at  certain  fixed  prices. 

The  regulation  of  prices  by  authority  continued  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  times,  and  William  Henry,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  prices  of  provisions, 
published,  under  date  of  June  6,  1779,  the  regula- 
tions for  the  markets  and  shops,  for  buyers  and  sellers, 
who  are  warned  to  take  notice  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences. The  "  mormurings  and  discontent  respect- 
ing the  price  of  butter"  were  very  great,  and  the  com- 
mittee **  Jiesolved,  That  if  any  inhabitant  of  this 
City  shall  give  more  than  Fifteen  Shillings  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  such  person  or  persons  so  purchas- 
ing, whether  man  or  woman,  shall  be  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  next  Town  Meeting,  or  pay  Twenty 
Shillings  into  the  hands  of  this  Committee,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  one-half  thereof  to  the 
poor  of  this  city,  and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of 
the  township  where  the  seller  of  such  butter  shall 
live."  The  following  were  the  prices  established  for 
the  following  articles  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  continue 
for  the  month  of  July : 

WholaMde.  AtCaU. 

£    §,    d,        £    9.   d. 

CoffM,  per  pound 0  lA  0  0  16  0 

ClioeoUtc,  p«r  pound 1  17  6  2  0  0 

BohM  t(H^  per  pound ~ 4  10  0  4  lA  0 

Oommon  green  tea,  per  pound 5  10  0  7  10  0 

Bert  Hyson  tew,  per  poand 18  0  U  20  0  0 

Weet  India  mm,  per  gallon 6  6  0  6  12  6 

Conntrjr  rum.  per  gallon... 4  10  0  4  16  0  I 

French  mm,  per  gallon 4  10  0  4  10  0 

Madeira  wine,  per  gallon 10  0  0 

Muacovado  ingar,  from  £70  to  £96  per  cwt. ;  from  16«.  to  aOi.  per  pound. 

Loaf  ragar,  Ch>m  42a.  6d.  to  60t.  per  pound ;  ttom  47«.  Hd.  to  62i.  6d. 
per  poond. 

Bice,  per  pound,  3*. 

£    9.     d. 

Vrench  tndlgo,  per  pound 2    16    0       60». 

CkroUna  indigo,  per  pound 2     0    0       46a. 

Black  pppper,  per  pound ..I    17    6       42t. 

Cotton,  per  pound,  from 40t.  to  66t. ;  46f.  to  00a. 

Hemp,  per  pound 8a. 

Candlfs,  per  pound 14a.  6d.  to  16a. 

Beat  band  Map,  per  pound 10a.  6d.  to  12a.  fUL 

Butter,  per  pound 16a. 

Bloomerj  bar  iron,  per  ton .....^^ £600  per  cwt.,  £28 

BeSned  bar  Iron,  per  ton 700       **  38 

Nail  rod  Iron,  per  ton .» 1000       **  66 

Sheet  Iron,  per  pound 12ii.  par  poand,  16a. 

"Bmt  dlntle  aole^leather,  per  pound 20a. 

Heat*!  leather,  by  the  aide » 160i. 

A  calhkin  that  will  cut  four  pair  of  ihoes....... IfiOa. 

Beat  booMega,  per  pair ~ 180a. 

oameHs  leauer,  per  pounu.... ..••*•*........•....».........«.•••••«. •*......  .«•    sii. 

Bridle  leather,  per  side 160a. 

Boota,  per  pair mm.........^...  ttom  £87  to  £40 

Men's  beat  leather  ahoea ~ from  136a.  to  160b. 

Women'aahoea 120ii 


The  committee  continued  the  price  of  flour,  mid- 
dlings,  etc.,  as  of  the  last  month's  prices,  and  were 
"  happy  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  of  molasses 
and  the  various  kinds  of  salts  are  at  present  lower 
than  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  committee  expect 
they  will  not  be  appraised  higher  than  at  present."  The 
committee  also  '*  reiohed  that  if  any  goods,  exceeding 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  be  removed  or 
offered  to  be  removed  from  this  city,  without  first  ob- 
taining a  permit  from  this  committee,  such  goods  so 
removed  or  offered  to  be  removed  shall,  on  detection, 
be  detained  under  the  care  of  the  committee  until  the 
next  town-meeting,  and  the  owner  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences." 

From  1776  to  1783,  the  period  of  the  Bevolution, 
there  existed  no  foreign  trade  whatever  from  the  port 
of  Philadelphia.  From  1783  to  1789,  commerce 
groped  its  way  among  the  difficulties  that  beset  it  on 
every  side.  Peace  removed  the  barrier  that  war  had 
erected ;  but  abroad,  the  obstacles  of  the  protective 
system,  with  which  each  country  was  hedging  its 
manufactures  and  domestic  interest,  barred  its  onward 
movement,  and  at  home  the  conflicting  laws  of  thirteen 
colonies  were  not  only  ruinous  to  its  development, 
but  demoralizing,  as  they  were  productive  of  smug- 
gling. Not  less  serious  than  these  was  the  deranged 
condition  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  was 
no  measure  of  value,  and  would  hardly  pass  when  out 
of  sight  of  its  place  of  issue.  These  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  continued,  until,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  1789,  the  thirteen  States 
transferred  to  the  Federal  government  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  between  the 
States,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes,  in  tact,  all  con- 
trol of  every  kind  over  commerce.^  Commercial  re- 
lations were  then  opened  by  one  central  authority 
with  the  nations  of  the  world;  preference  between 

1  The  ooniltoting  legialation  of  the  Statea  <»  the  aaldeot  of  oomtteitM, 
and  the  want  of  proper  commercial  regulatjona  were  due  to  the  anonuF 
loua  condition  of  the  thirteen  independent  Statea  of  the  Confederacy, 
each  of  which  attempted  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  without  reference 
to  the  othera,  producing  conltaaioo  abroad,  and  operating  agalnat  Amer- 
ican enterpriie.  The  merchant*  of  Philadelphia  took  up  thla  lul^ect  at 
a  meettng  held  at  the  State-Houae  on  the  20th  of  June,  1786,  to  hear 
the  report  of  a  committee  **  to  auggest  means  of  relief  for  the  preaent 
atate  of  trade  and  manufactnree.*'  They  declared  that  It  waa  neeeaaaiy 
that  OoogreiB  ibonld  hare  full  power  oTer  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  that  to  withhold  rach  power  would  be  ii^urioua.  Agricul- 
ture and  manufaoturea,  it  waa  laid,  were  the  great  employments  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  that,  as  the 
former  moat  deoline  with  our  export  trade.  It  beoame  neoeasary  to  ex- 
tend the  latter.  It  was  urged  aa  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  man- 
ufacturers Interfering  with  our  own  ought  to  be  dieoouraged,  some  by 
abaolute  prohibitions,  others  by  impost 

From  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  adoption  of  the  oonstltation,  in  1780, 
thero  Is  no  data  of  American  tonnage.  Some  of  the  Statea,  Pennsylva- 
nia among  that  number,  laid  discriminating  duties  in  foTor  of  Teasels 
belonging  to  citliens  of  the  tJnIted  Statea,  and  in  some  instances  in 
fKfoT  of  nations  having  treaties  with  the  United  Statea.  PennsylTania 
laid  a  tonnage  duty  on  American  veasela  at  four  pence  sterling,  and  the 
vess^  of  foreign  nations  at  eight  peace  sterling.  In  August  of  17M, 
there  was  formed  an  aasoolation  called  **  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Information  and  Aariatanoe  of  Panona  Emigrating  from  VoralgB 
Goontriea.*' 
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ports  of  different  Btates  ooal^  no  longer  be  given; 
hindrancee  in  trade  by  exactions  were  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Gommerce  and  trade  consequently  rcTived,  as 
the  resources  of  the  province  increased,  and  the  es* 
tablishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1791, 
provided  a  currency  universally  received  as  a  measure 
of  value  and  medium  of  exchange.  In  all  these 
improved  eonditions,  the  oommfvce  of  Philadelphia 


The  first  adventure  after  peace  from  the  port  to  the 
East  Indies  was  made  early  in  1786.  The  ship  "  Can- 
ton," Captain  Thomas  Truxton,  was  the  pioneer  from 
Philadelphia.^ 

In  favor  of  the  good  ship  "  Canton,"  and  her  com- 
mander, Congress,  on  the  2d  of  January,  granted  a 
sea-letter  directed  to  the  "  Most  serene  and  mostpuia- 
sant,  high,  illustrious,  noble,  honorable,  venerable, 
wise,  and  prudent  emperors,  kings,  republics,  princes, 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  lords,  burgomasters,  counselors, 
as  also  judges,  officers,  justiciaries,  and  regents  of  all 
the  good  cities  and  places,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  who  shall  see  these  presents  or  hear  them 
read."  There  are  few  particulars  of  this  voyage,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  the  "  Canton"  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1787,  after  a  successful  trip.  In  those 
days  shipments  were  not  made  on  individual  account; 
the  cargo  was  a  joint-stock  affair,  and  dividends  of  the 
profits  were  made  to  each  shareholder. 

In  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  French  Revolution  was  turned  by 
Napoleon  against  all  European  powers.  These  wars 
continued  from  1792  to  1816.  with  a  very  short  inter- 
mission. The  demand  of  the  armies  for  men  depleted 
the  number  of  agriculturists,  and  created  a  demand 
for  supplies  from  America.  The  naval  armaments  of 
European  nations,  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  rendered 
neutral  vessels  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying 
of  commodities  from  the  colonies  of  European  nations 
to  the  parent  States.  The  "  carrying  trade"  became 
a  fruitful  source  of  profit,  in  which  the  ships  of  Phila- 
delphia shared  very  largely.  The  commerce  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  country, 
prospered  beyond  any  previous  period  of  its  history ; 
her  population  increased  from  42,000,  in  1790,  to  up- 
wards of  96,000  in  1810.  That  "  carrying  trade."  a 
term  now  almost  lost  to  commerce,  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  a  fruitful  source  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  the  city.  Intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies  exchanged  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
State,  such  as  beef,  pork,  flour,  apples,  onions,  butter, 
lard,  and  other  products,  for  sugar,  coffee,  oranges, 
lemons,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
Abraham  Piesch,  a  prominent  shipping- merchant  in 


1  As  early  u  VebniAry,  1784,  the  thlp  •*Iapre«**  of  Chin*,  Oapl 
Gnen.  miled  Itom  New  York  Ixrand  to  CaDton,  where  the  arrlTed  on 
the  26th  of  August  This  wan  the  flret  Teesel  that  left  the  United  Statea 
for  that  distant  region.  The  sloop  "  Experiment,**  Capt  Dean,  of  New 
York,  Is  said  to  hare  been  the  seoond.  The  **  Canton,"  Oapt.  Tmzton, 
was  the  third. 


the  fkst4ailing  schooner  "  Fly,"  braved  the  savage 
blacks  of  San  Domingo  in  1792-98,  and  in  the  midst 
of  insurrection  and  civil  war  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
pluck  and  courage  in  a  profit  on  coffee  purchased  at 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  paid  for  in  apples,  onions, 
lard,  and  other  things  bought  at  an  equally  low  figure. 
He  built  more  vessels,  large  and  small,  than  any  other 
ship-builder  of  the  time,  and  during  the  war  of  1812- 
16  he  had  twelve  schooners  engagcMl  in  running  the 
blockade.  He  was  later  engaged  in  the  East  India  and 
European  trade.  Europe,  Asia,  China,  and  "  Alric's 
sunny  fountains  rolled  down  their  golden  sands"  on 
the  margin  of  commercial  enterprise,  in  which  Girard's 
ships,  the  "  Voltoire,"  the  "  Rousseau,"  the  "  Helve- 
tius,"  the  "Montesquieu,"  were  the  philosophic  names 
that  bore  the  products  of  republican  America.  Stephen 
Girard,  Henry  Pratt,  Pratt  &  Kintaing,  Willings  & 
Francis,  Smith  &  Ridgway,  Summerl  &  Brown,  Louis 
Martial  Jacques  Crousillat,  Eyre  &  Massey,  Blight, 
Montgomery,  Sims,  Wain,  and  others  whose  names 
are  forgotten,  were  the  active  leaders  on  the  wharves 
of  the  city,  where  their  ships  were  loading  and  un- 
loading for  and  firom  every  country. 

Henry  Pratt  was  an  eminent  shipping  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  in  these  early  days.  He  was  bom  in 
the  city  on  the  l4th  of  May,  1761,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Matthew  Pratt,  a  portrait-painter.  Before  his 
majority  Mr.  Pratt  was  engaged  in  the  china  and 
crockery  trade,  and  afterward  in  the  grocery  business. 
He  finally  became  identified  with  the  shipping  trade, 
and  became  known  far  and  wide.  He  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  and  built  ''Lemon  Hill,"  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, near  Fairmount.  Great  perseverance  and  energy 
characterized  his  life,  and  marked  him  as  a  merchant 
of  uncommon  and  unusual  qualities.  No  calamities 
of  trade  or  commerce  unnerved  him.  Mercantile  pur- 
suits were  to  him  a  passionate  pleasure,  and  the  ad- 
ventures and  speculations  which  follow  unusually  at- 
tractive. The  unlimited  credit  and  confidence  which 
he  enjoyed  among  the  merchants  of  the  city  enabled 
him  to  weather  all  panics  and  pressures  in  the  money 
market,  and  to  escape  unhurt  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  long  business  career.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1838,  aged 
seventv-seven. 

Abraham  Kintzing  withdrew  in  1812  from  the  firm 
of  Pratt  &  Kintzing,  and  organized  that  of  Kintzing, 
Son  &  Coxe  (Francis  S.  Coxe).  Impaired  health  and 
blindness  soon  compelled  him  to  retire.  His  business 
life  was  one  of  such  exemplary  integrity  that  he  be- 
came the  arbitrator  of  differences  among  business 
men,  and  recognized  as  an  honest  judge,  though 
never  on  the  judicial  bench.  His  commanding  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  great  dignity  of  bearing,  yet 
gentleness  of  disposition,  united  with  unostentatious 
charity,  made  him  exceedingly  popular  and  beloved. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  and 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  Insurance  Company.  He 
died  in  June,  1835,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Louis  Martial  Jacques  Crousillat  was  born  in  France 
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in  1757,  and  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1780.  He 
was  attached  to  Count  Rochambeau's  anny  for  eigh- 
teen months  in  the  capacity  of  purchasing  agent  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  employment 
he  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  by  his  commissions 
made  about  seyen  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he 
established  himself  as  a  shipping  merchant^  trading 
to  8t.  Domingo  and  Maneilles.  He  was  the  first 
French  shipping  merchant  in  Philadelphia  after  tite 
Bevolution.  He  opened  the  import  trade  of  fine 
French  china.  In  1794  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Mulli- 
gan a  farm  on  the  Schuylkill,  "  Point  Breeze,"  on 
which  he  raised  fruit  from  imported  stock.  He  re- 
tired from  business  about  1802.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising, upright  merchant,  a  kind  and  hospitable 
gentleman.  He  died  in  July,  1886,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 

The  house  of  Jesse  and  Robert  Wain  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  West  India  and  English  shipping 
business,  and  afterward  in  East  India  and  China 
trade.  Robert  Wain  was  a  member  of  the  L^sla- 
ture  for  some  years,  and  of  Congress  in  1798.  He 
was  an  unwavering  Federalist.  During  the  war  of 
1812-15  he  erected  a  cotton-factory  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
which  was  one  of  the  first  built  in  that  State.  He 
had  large  interests  in  the  iron-works  at  PhcBuixville. 
His  interests  in  these  manufactures  made  him  an 
ardent  protectionist.  The  tariff  acts  of  1816,  1824, 
and  1828  drew  out  the  "  Boston  Report,"  by  Henry 
Lee,  by  the  reasoning  and  figures  of  which  the  cause 
of  "protection"  seemed  to  have  been  overthrown. 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Manufactures  selected  Mr.  Wain  as  the  person  most 
fitted  by  abilities  and  &miliarity  with  the  subject  to 
make  the  reply  to  the  *'  Boston  Report"  His  reply 
was  able,  and  by  its  friends  regarded  as  "  triumphant." 
His  "Seven  Letters  to  Elias  Hicks"  are  papers  on 
Quaker  subjects.  He  filled  many  places  of  honor 
and  trust,  and  died  in  1886,  aged  seventy-one. 

The  patriarch  of  the  illustrious  Mifflin  family  in 
Pennsylvania  was  John  Mifflin,  who  emigrated  to 
America  from  Wiltshire,  England,  at  some  date  prior 
to  1684,  in  which  year  he  married,  in  this  country, 
Elizabeth  Hadley,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England. 
The  issue  of  the  union  was  five  children,— Edward, 
QeoTge,  John,  Jonathan,  and  Jane.  George,  the 
second  son,  wedded  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  18, 1714, 
Esther,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Deborah  Cordry, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children.  One  of  them,  John 
Mifflin,  who  became  a  provincial  councilor,  was 
born  Jan.  18,  1716.  He  entered  mercantile  life,  in 
which  he  attained  the  highest  rank,  but  his  business 
pursuits  did  not  prevent  him  from  sparing  much  of 
his  time  to  that  public  service  for  which  his  ability 
and  integrity  thoroughly  fitted  him.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
He  was  elected  in  1747  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  alderman  in  1751. 
On  Nov.  2,  1756,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Provincial 


Council  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  Febmaiy, 
1769,  and  was  interred  in  the  Friends'  burying- 
ground.  The  eldest  of  the  sixteen  children  that  he 
had  by  his  two  wives  was  the  celebrated  {governor 
Thomas  Mifflin.  George,  the  second  son  of  John, 
was  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  and  was  for  some  years 
in  business  partnership  with  his  brother  ThonuOi^ 
He  died  July  14, 1786.  His  wife,  whom  he  nuurried 
Oct  16,  1772,  was  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Morris.  Their  children  were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth, 
the  latter  becoming  the  wife  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar. 
I'homas  Mifflin  followed  his  ancestors  in  a  commer- 
cial career,  and,  like  them,  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  until,  in  1794,  he  was  "  read  out 
of  meeting"  for  engaging  in  military  duty  in  suppress- 
ing the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  His  death  occurred 
in  April,  1820.  On  June  20,  1799,  he  was  married 
to  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Large,  of  Bristol, 
Bucks  Co.,  a  prosperous  fiour  merchant  James 
Large  Mifflin  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  born 
June  18, 1800,  at  the  fiimily  residence,  on  the  north 
side  of  Spruce  Street,  below  Fourth.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  and  on  April  16, 1818,  when 
still  three  years  under  his  majority,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  John  Jennings,  George  W.  Jones, 
and  Joseph  Archer,  to  conduct  an  auction  business 
in  all  goods  pertaining  to  the  Canton  (China)  trade, 
on  the  west  side  of  Front  Street,  above  Chestnut. 
Each  partner  contributed  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  joint  capital,  and  Mr.  Mifflin  acted  as 
cashier  and  financial  manager.  The  business  was 
very  prosperous,  and  grew  to  large  proportions,  as 
much  as  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  pass- 
ing through  Mr.  Mifflin's  hands  in  the  single  month 
of  June,  1819.  In  1823,  the  auction  commission  of 
Mr.  Jones  having  expired,  the  firm  was  dissolved, 
after  five  years  of  an  honorable  business  career.  In 
1824,  Mr.  Mifflin  entered  into  partnership  with  a  son 
of  Joseph  Archer,  in  the  legitimate  Canton  trade  in 
all  its  branches.  They  were  established  on  Front 
Street,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  old  firm,  and  on 
a  property  that  has  ever  since  been  retained  in  the 
Mifflin  family. 

Mr.  Mifflin  was  the  first  Canton  merchant  who 
brought  into  this  country  the  well-known  Caykar  (or 
cocoa)  matting,  the  original  lot  coming  over  in  his 
ship,  the  ''Nassau,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Hewitt. 
The  business  connection  of  Mr.  Mifflin  and  Mr. 
Archer  ran  through  some  fifteen  years,  when  Mr. 
Archer  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Mifflin  became  the  sole 
head  of  the  house,  whose  operations  he  extended  by 
dealing  very  largely  in  cotton.  The  great  fire  of  1839 
swept  away  such  a  large  proportion  of  his  stores  and 
offices  that  he  decided  to  retire  to  private  life.  This 
he  did,  and  was  not  again  engaged  in  any  commer- 
cial ventures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  June,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Curtis  and  Mary  Worrell,  of  Chester 
County,  who  survived  him,  and  is  still  living.    Their 
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three  children  are  James,  Dorothea  Theresa,  and 
Thomas  Mifflin.  James  Large  Mifflin  died  on  Sept. 
25, 1872,  and  was  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

In  those  early  days  of  Philadelphia,  countries  gave 
their  name  to  different  "  trades,"  ^  and  the  East  India 

1  The  following  ii  a  Hit  of  tosmIb  engaged  in  **  trading**  from  Phila- 
delphia In  1800.    Tboae  engaged  in  Weft  India  trade  were  as  followi: 


Shipe. 


Maeten. 


Port  of  Trade. 


Consignees. 


Pallaa. Mariner Onracoa. ...mm 

Pomona Patriarch Martinique , 

Oolambia. ....Kelly Matansss ....Hicklin  A  OrilBth. 

Dispatch Maxwell ..Pt  Repobllcan ...William  Haslett. 

Geres  (snow) Woodman St.  KItts....... 

Jftanr Odlln Gape  Fran9ola  ...J.  Yard. 

DeTotion Tremels.. Gape  Francois 

Neptune Haquin ..Gape  Frao9oii , , 

Phebe.. Wlnslow Cape  Francois.... Robert  Balston. 

Brothers Hawkins St.  Kltts J.  Gardner. 

Thos.  Chalkley—Henry  ~ St  Thomas.~ , 

Spy West GonalTes... 

Dispatch Martin GoDaiTes.».........Pratt  &  Kintaing. 

Old  Tom Morton StUbes 

Criterion Weeks. St.  Ubes.» 

Superior Conyugham HaTaneu , 

AdVentnrer Sltlitridge Havana. 

Good  Frlenda......lfiarl.. Hatana Stephen  Oirard. 

Fair  American... BreeToor... Harana A.  Dntllh. 

Charlotte.. ...Cowperthwalt....Harana 

Terrific Brown Harana 

Jan  Ob. Hayes Jamaica 

Hope Sdmundson Jamaica Sarage  A  Dugan. 

Muhlenmers ......  Boysem StCnix G.  B.  Dawson. 

Sxperiment. Crane Kingston.. „ , 


Here  are  twenty-flre  Tessels  in  the  West  India  trade. 

Tlie  following  la  a  list  of  tessels  which  were  In  the  East  India  trade, 
with  (when  glTen)  the  names  of  consignees.  In  many  cases  the  latter 
were  owners  of  the  vessels ;  in  others  thay  were  not. 

Ships.  Masten.  Port  of  Trade.  Gonsignees. 

New  Jersey Thompson Canton Willlsm  Reed  ft  Go. 

Jane ...McPheraon Oanton ...Ross  A  Simpson. 

Oanton ~.Dalf Canton ~. Willing  A  Francis. 

America Sims ..Obnton ...Nlcklln  A  Qrfllth. 

Missunri Vicary ..Canton 

Jefferson Dougherty Canton 

Jaao Wara Oanton 

Rebecca McKeever Batavia ~ 

Columbia Lelsr Batavia 

Molly Jwaln Batavia 

Pacific....... Salter ...Batavia 

Hope..... ...Bdmundson......Bataria » 

Day ..Adliu Batavia 

George  Barclay ...Whitemaa ..Batavia........ 

Pennsylvania Torke ..Batavia. Gnrney  A  Smith. 

Richmond Glenn Batavia Jesse  A  R.  Wain. 

Washington ..Williamson BaUvia 

Asia Morgan Batavia 

Jefferson Jlorris....* Batavia 

China Joelah Batavia 

Belvtdere... Dawson Batavia « ...  .^ 

John  Bnlkley Stokely Batavia William  Wain. 

Magens Hawley Batavieu Montgomery  A  New- 
bold. 

Dispatch Davis Batavia 

Neptune Jeffriee Osleutta 

Canton McLaughlin Calcutta 

India Ashmead Calcutta Joseph  S.  Lewis. 

Kingston Morris Calcutta 

Delaware Clay Calcutts J.Howell. 

Wililam  Penn Volans ......Calcutta. J.  A  R.  Wain. 

Ulysses Mngford Calcutta J.  Stille,  Jr. 

Perseverance Williamson Calcutta 

Roebuck Stirling Calcutta. Willing  A  Fraueis. 

Criterion Weeks Calcutta 

Philadelphia. Bliss Calcutta. — ......:........ 

Harmony Kollock Calcutta J.  Miller. 

Xolipse Johns Calcutta. 

Atlantic .Waten Madras 

Swift  Packet».....Biohards...... Surinam. N.  A  J.  Fraaler. 

Margaret. Derby Sumatra 

Here  are  forty  vessels  in  the  trade  to  East  India  and  China  alone.  It 
is  true,  they  were  not  large  In  comparison  to  present  burthens ;  but  they 
would  average  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
They  were  able  to  make  about  one  round  trip  a  year,  including  the 
time  spent  in  port ;  some  might  do  it  ten  months.  The  passages  were 
trom  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  In  this 
year  there  was  an  arrival  of  the  ship  "  Charles  BIythewood,**  from  the 
coast  of  AfHca,  with  ivory,  palm,  oils,dyewoods,  etc.,  consigned  to  Peter 
Blight,  and  the  ship  "  Iris,'*  Crosby,  was  cleared  for  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt 

The  following  will  show  what  Philadelphia  was  doing  in  trade  with 


trfde^  the  China  trade,  the  Liverpool  trade,  the  Iiour 
don  trade,  tha  St  Croix,  Spanish  nmin,  and  HaTana 
trade  were  distinot  in  their  goods,  and  often  conducted 
exclnaiTely  by  different  mercantile  houses.  The  "  East 
Indiamen"  at  the  *'  India  wharf/'  between  Walnut 

Great  Britain  eighty-four  yean  ago.  It  is  condensed  horn  the  ship  nawp 
of  1800,  and  shovrs  a  mors  extensive  commerce  with  the  old  coontiy  than 
with  the  Bast  Indies : 


Ships. 


Masters.        Port  of  Trade. 


Gonsignees. 


e»ae«**« •••»•«  •••••••■«• 


George. ............. .....Walt London... 

Adriana... Fletcher. London.... 

Phosbe  Ann... 

B.  Fmnklin............SenkiQr ...London. 

Aurora Collet. .^...London.. 

Fame...«i ..~ Jonea.... London ^ 

Roebuck Raser London... ...T.  A  J.  Clifford. 

Active .............McDougai.....LottdoaM~.....M..Davy,  Roberts  A  Go. 

America. Swaia........M.London.............Nicklin  A  Griffith. 

Laviuia........ Tiokery .........  London.............P.  Blight 

Kensington — .........Adamson Lopdon , «, 

Pennsylvania. Torke London ...Gnrney  A  Smith. 

Nestor Wait. LiverpouL. 

America. lands Liverpool 

Galen Smlth...........LiverpooI. Abel  Humphrsya. 

Kingston King .....Liverpool... 

Swanwick Klrkbrlde Liverpool 

Friendship Ward... 

Gen.  Waslilngton Davis Liverpool.. 

Suffolk..... Whipple.. Liverpool... 

Prudence Mitchell Liverpool » 

Molly.. OaIveit..........Li verpool... ...... Nicklin  A  Griffith. 

Orono .« .^Middleton.. ...Liverpoiol J.  Steinmeta. 

Old  Tom Morton Liverpool.^ .W.  A  B.  KeKh. 

Pomona. MerrilL.........LiveriXM)l 

Abigail Webber Liverpool M.Wharton. 

Eliaabeth.. Dyer Liverpool ..—-Warder. 

Volant Hovey ^..Liverpool - «... 

Rose James... .........Liverpool.. 

Edward.......«.........Beard. Liverpool.. J.  Brown. 

Adrastns Parker Liverpool ..W.  A  S.  Keith. 

Thomas  Willaston. Liverpool. 

Tillman ...Barker Liverpool ..Taggart  A  Smith. 

Thomas  Wilson Gwlnn.....««....Liverpool.......»8hoeniak«r  A  Barret 

Amiable Tilllughsst ...Liverpool... J.  Warder. 

Pennsylvania ....Torke. ....Liverpool.. 

Belvtdere Ross Liverpool.. .......Nicklin  A  Griflltb. 

Mohawk ».. Weatherby....Liveipool.. 

Minerva Weatherby....LiverpooI..............«.. 

Patty  (barque). Snell Cork 

Ami^. Moliovan Cork,  Bristol  .....J.  Passmore. 

Franklin .....Tucker Cork 

Hannah Brown ....Greenock W.  Toung. 

George ..Rice HnlL....... 

Phoebe  Ann (Sardner. Cowes...., 

Stafford ..Kennedy Newnr..., 

Prosperity Jungan... Dublin... 

Atlantic  ......M. ...... Comn.  .•..•M..Londonden3r> 

Lavinla.. Stevenson Londonderry.. 

Brothers Gray Londonderry 

Wiimington .....Mitchell Belfhst . 

Missouri Lask D.  W.  Coxe. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  vessels  which,  in  1800,  were  sailing  between 
Philadelphia  and  ports  in  Europe  outside  of  the  British  Islands  : 


•  «  •  »e  ■•*•»»••*• 


•  •e«*a««*ee«« ••••«   •  •■ 


■  ••■••••••»•••  •••■•■•««ee«*»««  ••• 


'•&•••«•«••■«••#•• 


a«««»»sa«e«a*««eeaaa9»**a^««tt 


Ships. 


Masters. 


Port  of  trade. 


Consign 


.R.  H.  Wilcox. 


Boston  Packet...Strong. Amsterdam., 

Planter .Jacobs. Amsterdam., 

MargarBt.........Oroaart Amsterdam.. 

George McCnllom  .......Amsterdam. 

Alexander Davy Amsterdam. 

Thomas  Wilson..Smith Amsterdam. 

Harmony Wickhsm Amsterdam. 

Criterion Weeks Amsterdam. 

Sally Hutchinson Amsterdsm.. 

Atlantic....^. Hutchins.  m.......  Amsterdam.. 

Elisabeth Dyer. Amsterdam. 

Four  Friends.....HMthaway Amsterdam . 

Apollo Adams ...^...Madeira... 

Edward Beard Mmdelra J.  H.  Brown. 

Neptune Dandelot ...Bordeaux 

B.  Franklin Senkey Bordeaux ...F.  Brenil. 

Apollo. Coggeehal Teneriffe. 

Maria Thompson ....Rotterdam..................... 

Diana Hesiu Bremen m.. 

Tohias Hutchinson Baroelona....MM....M. 

Mary Webb Lagnayra. 

Experiment*. Kelly Corunna D.  W.  Ooxe. 

Polly* Kenney Gibraltar ^ 


••e««se**a*atee  »•«•• 


•  ■••••  •■«e 


■•    *■■■• •••••• 


*  Snows.  A  **  snow"  was  a  vessel  with  three  masts.  Tha  foresnast 
mainmast  resembled  those  in  a  ship,  while  the  miaaenmast  was  a 
single  stiek  rigged  with  a  trysail.  A  snow  was,  with  slight  vadattoa, 
like  the  modem  barque. 
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and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  the  "  India  stores"  of  Rob- 
ert Morris  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  commerce  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  Robert  Morris  bought  the  United  States 
frigate  *'  Alliance,"  and  fitted  her  for  the  East  Indies. 


Bhtps. 


IfMtara. 


Port  of  trtd*. 


Oondgnoet. 


wuiy. ■»»«.«»»»..«««. «McPd>wod.»  »««».« H*iHbnfn...«».».««  »»«»»»»»*..»..»»»» ..«.«..». 

Mary  Ann... ......Stewart Hamburs 

Voltaire Bowen Uaiiilrarg..........StepheD  Oirard. 

Kagle Derrlt Hambarg „ 

Anna Jnrgone. Bambnrs J.  Sponr  A  Oo. 

Varmer Gibeon m.m.... Hambarg SaTaipe  k Dagan. 

Blcbmond Oleno Hamburg J.  ±  B.  Wain. 

PeDiMylvaola.....Torka -^ Hambarg 

LoQlsa ..^....Haggard... Leghorn.. 

Provldenoe.. ......  A  diuna Legbom...........8mith  ft  RIdgway. 

Charlotte Kanigeon..........Liebon ~ 

Thoe.  GhalkIey...De  Bart Lisbon ...~ ..^ 

Liberty ....•Oorran......MM...«Llebon......~ 

Tair  American...  Flodlay Llebon......~ 

Actiire Harper Liabon. 

Tanner.... .........Olbeon St.  Sebastian 

Eclipae......~ RUer St.  Sebastian 

llaochester.......Ooz ..........St. Sebastian T  Margatroyd. 

Little  Maria St.  Sebastian 

Mlnenra  ............Andenon ....St.  Sebastian 

Little  Maria Pyle St.  Sebastian 

Polly M....... Lake.. St  Sebastian F.  Brenll. 

Mary Woods. Madeira - 

Paeiflic »......Salter....M Madeira 

Spy  .»..».»».«.».«»»».  Ward ...... ......M..  Madeira. .......................... ..M.. ...... 

Ulysses Mngford.. Leghorn.^...  .■ 

Philadelpbfa-....Par8ous Leghorn.. T.  ft  J.  Clifford. 


Here  are  tttj  entrances  forTssselt  in  the  Enropean  trade,  showing 
great  actlTlty  in  Philadelphia  commerce,  considering  the  tmallness  of 
population. 

The  fbllowiug  is  a  list  of  ships  In  the  China  trade  sailing  fh>m  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  prior  to  1822: 


Ships. 


Masters. 


Owners. 


Thomas  Scattergood Phillips Sdward  Thomson. 

Addison......... McGall Edward  Thomson. 

Adriana Phillips Xdward  Thomson. 

Benjamin  Rush Gnerdon Rdward  Thomson. 

William  Sarery Isaacs  .........Bdward  Thomson. 

Atlantic «. HcOall Edward  Thomson. 

Ohina  Packet.......... ...Hewitt Stephen  Girard. 

Superb George Stephen  Glrard. 

Bonssean McLellan....8tephen  Oirard. 

Voltaire Isaacs. Stephen  Glrard. 

Montesquieu Thompeon..J3lephen  Glrard. 

HeWetius. Inrine Stephen  Girard. 

North  American Barden. Stephen  Girard. 

Superior. .8houp.........Wm.  Hodge  ft  Oo. 

Washington Wm.  Hodge  ft  Go. 

Dorothea  (Isl,  lost) ...Clnnie........Lewis  Clapier. 

Dorothea  (2d,  new) ...Darls... Lewis  Clapier. 

Phoenix MoKlbbea...Lewls  Clapier. 

Clothier 

Caledonia Israel 

Tobacco  Plant .........................Reed Brown  Bros,  ft  Co. 

Paclfle Shsrp Wharton  Xtans. 

George  and  Albert. Thomas. 

Bingham Fleming Willing  ft  Francis. 

Ooroaiattdel.....M.... Daar Samuel  Archer. 

Bengal  .....M. ......•.....^..........Skinner Willing  ft  Frauds. 

Asia. Morgan MThltton  BTans. 

Factor....... ..Sheed.........Whttton  Evans. 

Oblumbia Leiar ...Lelar. 

The  above  list  comprliss  about  all  the  shipe  engaged  in  the  China 
tnule—not  the  East  India  trade— prior  to  the  date  gfren.  Some  of  the 
ships  date  as  Ikr  back  as  the  war  of  1812.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
shIpe  In  the  China  trade,  sailing  fkom  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  between 
1822  and  (about)  18S0: 


Ships. 


Masters. 


Ownen. 


Venice........ ...Fleming. .John  McCrsa. 

Fanny Foulke John  McCrea. 

PennsyWanta Berry John  McCrea. 

Liberl^ ....McDowell John  McCrea. 

J.  N.  Goailer Christopher John  McCrsa. 

Hope John  McCrsa. 

Lehigh Rogers John  McCrea. 

Osage. ...Ashton John  McCrsa. 

Mary. ......m..........^. Welsh John  McCrea. 

Commerce.. John  McCrea. 

Hopewell .....Johnson White,  Stevens  ft  (3o. 

SaUna........ White,  Stevens  ft  Go. 

Levant........ ...Foulke 
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"Sept  19,  1788,  the  ship  'Alliance,'  Thomas  Reed 
commander  and  George  Harrisou  supercargo,  arrived 
from  Oanton,  consigned  to  Isaac  Hazlehurst  &  Go." 
(of  which  Robert  Morris  was  the  company).  Such  is 
the  record  of  her  first  and  only  voyage  as  a  merchant- 
man, after  which  she  found  her  resting*place  at 
Petty 's  Island,  where,  "  'tis  said,  some  of  her  ribs  yet 
(1860)  perpetuate  the  fact  of  her  existence."  In 
these  "  India  stores"  Thomas  Willing  and  John  Swan- 
wick  carried  on  their  share  of  the  "  East  India  trade." 
Jesse  and  Robert  Wain,  in  1796,  at  Wain's  wharf, 
near  Spruce  Street,  were  extensively  engaged  in  the 
East  India  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  London  trade. 
Willings  &  Francis,  at  21  and  23  Penn  Street,  were 
among  those  who  engaged  most  extensively  in  the 


Ships 


Masters. 


Owners. 


Pearl Fraier. 

Philip  I Martin Foster  ft  Co. 

New  Jerwiy Whltall Whltton  Evans. 

Telegraph Cofflu Whltton  Bvans. 

WoodropSims Edward  Thomson. 

Rebecca  Sims Brewton.. Mioeeph  Sims. 

Messenger » Smith... Hollingshead,  Piatt  ft  Go. 

White  Squall ..Hollingshead,  Piatt  ft  Oo. 

Walter....... Engle.. Brown  Brothers  ft  Co. 

Isabella... Le«ls Brown  Brothers  ft  Co. 

Morrison Barden. ..Biythe  ft  Co. 

Nassau Hewitt 

Italy Ritchie 

Globe M ■ Dixey Eyre  ft  Maseey. 

Robert  Fulton Dulls Biythe  ft  Go. 

Henry  Pratt... ..Rogers Boris,  McKean  ft  Co. 

Valparaiso Lockwood. Hollingshead,  Piatt  ft  Go. 

Brigs. 

Erie Gallagher 

Delight Conyngham ^ 

Latona Kirk 

The  above  comprises  most,  if  not  all,  the  vessels  in  the  China  trade 
ttom  say  1822  to  1830,  or  perhaps  some  of  them  a  few  yean  later, 
Doubtleei  a  few  have  been  omitted,  but  .not  many.  Enough  is  shown, 
however,  to  Indicate  the  great  loss  Philadelphia  has  sustained  in  her 
commercial  interests  by  what  must  be  attributed  to  the  apathy  of  her 
merchants.  In  this  connection  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that 
a  few  yean  ago  there  were  three  lines  of  packets— twelve  shipe— sailing 
regularly  to  Liverpool,  two  regular  ships  to  London,  two  to  Amsterdam, 
several  vessels  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  quite  a  fleet  of  brigs  and 
barks  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pemambuoo.  It  should  l>e  borne  In  mind 
that  the  siies  of  veesels  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were  very  dif- 
ferent fh>m  what  they  are  at  the  preeent  time.  For  instance,  the  ships 
"Woodrop  Sims"  and  **  Rebecca  Sims**  registered  Af.6  and  566  tons 
rsspectively.  They  were  built  Id  1800,  and  were  the  laigest  ships  in 
the  American  merchant  marine.  In  fhct,  they  were  so  until  1822  or 
1823.  We  have  at  the  preeent  day  many  coasting  schoonen  that  could 
carry  the  eaigoes  of  both  the  said  ships,  with  about  all  their  material 
also.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  men  carried  by  ships  then  and 
now  is  simply  wonderful.  One  of  the  above  shipe  carried  86  all  told. 
This  would  give  60  Ibr  the  two  ships;  while  we  have  coasting  schoonen 
that  carry  1400  tons  of  ooal,  with  a  complement  of  9  and  10  all  told. 
The  **  Rebecca  Sims,**  after  many  voyages  In  the  whaling  business, 
ended  her  caner  as  one  of  the  **  stone  fleet**  which  were  sunk  off 
Charlsston  harbor  in  1802  to  obstruct  the  navigation  thereof.  About 
1826  three  shipe  arrived  from  China  la  one  allemoon.  They  always 
fired  a  salute  of  21  guns  when  coming  round  the  **  Point  Honsa,**  now 
Grsenwich.  They  always  went  well  armed,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
particularly  the  China  Sea,  were  greatly  inlinted  with  pirates.  The 
vessels  always  carried  the  fhnds  for  purchasing  their  cargoes  in  Spanish 
**  Oarolus**  (dollan),  as  Chinamen  had  not  learned  the  advantages  of 
drsfts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc  The  **  Montesquisfu,**  a  China  packet, 
was  captured  by  the  British  flset  at  the  Qapes  of  the  Delaware  in  April, 
1818,  and  Stephen  Girard  ranaomed  her  for  fl80,000  specie. 

The  result  of  this  examination  is  a  sum  total  as  follows: 

Vessels  trading  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.. 40 

"  "  ••  British  ports « 62 

******  Continental  Europe.. 60 

*••••*  West  Indlsa.......... 86 
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East  India,  as  well  as  the  China  trade.  The  "  Wood- 
rop  Sims,"  the  "Rebecca  Sims/'  and  the  "Fame'' 
brought  the  teas  and  other  East  India  luxuries  for 
Joseph  Sims,  whose  country-seat  was  on  the  Ridge 
road,  at  the  Laurels.  Samuel  Archer,  in  1799,  was 
an  importer  of  East  India  muslins,  at  No.  35  Front 
Street,  and  afterward  extended  his  business  to  the 
importation  of  all  East  India  goods.  Morris  L.  Hal- 
lowell,  the  founder  of  M.  L.  Hallowell  &  Co.,  was  a 
clerk  for  Mr.  Archer,  and  sailing  to  China  in  his  em- 
ploy, returned  and  began  business  as  M.  L.  Hallowell 
&  Co.,  whom  Morris  L.  and  Joshua  Hallowell  suc- 
ceeded. Gurney  &  Smith,  in  1799,  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  European  and  Calcutta  trade. 

Thomas  P.  Cope  was  a  prominent  and  became  a 
wealthy  shipping  merchant  in  the  Liverpool  trade  as 
early  as  1807.  He  established  the  house  of  Thomas 
P.  Cope  &  Son  in  1821,  and  the  same  year,  with  the 
"  Lancaster,"  of  290  tons,  commanded  by  Capt.  Dixey, 
and  the  "Tuscarora,"  of  397  tons,  commanded  by 
Capt.  James  Serrill,  opened  the  Liverpool  Packet 
Line.  The  line  was  sustained  through  all  adverse 
circumstances.  Their  ships  —  the  "Montezuma," 
"Algonquin,"  " Monongahela,"  and  "Susquehanna" 
— were  for  many  years  famous.  The  business  was 
enlarged,  the  firm  being  successively  Thomas  P.  Cope 
&  Son,  Thomas  P.  Cope  A  Sons,  Henry  A  Alfred  Cope, 
H.  A  A.  Cope  &  Co.,  and  Cope  Brothers.  Several  fine 
ships  were  added  to  the  Cope  Line  in  the  course  of 
years,  among  them  the  "  Tonawanda,"  "  Wyoming," 
and  "Thomas  P.  Cope,"  all  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
Mr.  Cope  was  the  contemporary  and  often  the  rival 
of  Mr.  Girard.  He  filled  many  places  of  honor  and 
trust,  serving  in  the  L^slature  and  Congress,  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Council  of  the  city,  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  Girard  estate,  a  director 
of  Girard  College  for  orphans,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  also  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Thomas  P.  Cope  died  in  March,  1834,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfred  Cope,  who  died  in 
1875.  Mr.  Alfred  Cope  left  two  sons — Professor  Ed- 
ward D.  Cope,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  James  B.  Cope,  graduate  of  Oxford 
University — and  a  married  daughter.  Mr.  Cope  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox),  and  a 
member  of  Germantown  Meeting.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  has  given  largely  to  charities.  He  might 
be  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  Fairmount  Park, 
having,  with  his  brother  Henry,  contributed  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sedgeley  es- 
tate (adjoining  Lemon  Hill),  which  was  the  first  move- 
ment made  toward  expanding  the  park  to  its  present 
dimensions.  He  also  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  in  Bainbridge 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  scientific  school.^ 

1  Thar*  wm  another  Hue  of  LiTerpool  paeketi  ■aillDf  ftrom  this  port, 
which  had  more  Teaiela  thao  the  Copee  had  daring  the  early  part  of  their 
hUtory.    This  Uoe  wae  called  the  Mew  Line,  and  the  agent  for  aome 


Jacob  Gerard  Koch,  in  1796,  was  a  prominent  im- 
porter of  German  linens.  Robert  Ralston  was  in  the 
China  trade,  and  of  him  it  was  said,  "  Take  him  alto- 
gether, he  has  been  justly  considered  as  a  beautiful 
model  for  the  character  of  the  merchant.  ....  He 
did  not  make  haste  to  grow  rich,  and  thereby  pre- 
served himself  from  many  of  those  sorrows  with 
which  multitudes  have  pierced  themselves  through." 
It  was  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ralston  that  John  Welsh 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  business  character  which 
made  him  pre-eminent  among  the  early  business  men 
of  the  city.  He  retired  in  1806,  leaving  the  house  of  S. 
&  W.  Welsh  his  successors.  John  R.  Evans  purchased 
the  store  of  Mr.  Welsh,  and  in  1807  the  firm  of  Welsh, 
Maris  A  Evans,  and  afterward  the  concern  of  Maris 
A  Evans;  and  in  1818,  Joseph  R.  Evans  continued 
the  "  London  trade"  business.  The  ships  "  Electra" 
and  the  "  Thames"  were  well  known  in  that  trade. 
John  Welsh  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  shipping 
business  of  Philadelphia.  Apprenticed,  in  1786,  in 
the  counting-house  of  Joseph  Russell,  a  prominent 
shipping  merchant  of  that  day,  he  went  as  super- 
cargo to  Port  au  Prince,  and  upon  his  return  entered 
the  counting-house  of  Robert  Ralston  as  clerk.  In 
1794  he  began  mercantile  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  such  was  his  success  that  he  retired  with  wealth 
in  1806.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank,  in  1808,  of  which  he  was  a  director 
until  his  death.  He  died  in  March,  1854,  aged  eighty- 
four  years. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  co- 
extensive with  the  globe,  since,  for  instance,  the  ships 
of  Eyre  A  Massey  touched  and  traded  at  Archangel, 
Tonningen,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Lisbon,  St  Ubes,  Oporto,  Cadiz, 
St.  Lucar,  St.  Sebastian,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Barcelona, 
Marseilles,  Sardinia,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Ma- 
deira, Teneriffe,  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Vera  Cruz, 
Alvarado,  Jamaica,  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  Havana,  New 
Providence^  San  Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  Guadaloupe, 
St.  Croix,  Cura9oa,  Laguira,  Maracaibo,  Cayenne, 
Pemambuco,  Corunna,  in  Spain,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Santos,  Paranaquay,  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo, 
Valparaiso,  Irico,  Coquimbe,  Copiapo,  Lima,  Guaya- 
quil, Panama,  Sandwich    Islands,   Java,  Sumatra, 


yean  waa  Samuel  Spackman,  No.  21  Church  Allay.  It  wai  fouodwl 
aboDi  1822,  aod  at  flnt  aailed  ragtilarly  betwaen  Pbtladelpbia  and  LIt* 
erpool,  bat  aQbeequontly  the  coarse  waa  altered,  io  that  the  abipe  aailed 
from  Philadelphia  to  SaTaunah,  and  from  thence  to  Liverpool,  and 
retnmed  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  direct  It  appear*  fhim  a 
oewnpaper  of  1825  that  at  the  b**gluiiloK  of  that  year  thla  Uoe  waa  eom- 
poaed  of  the  following  ahlpa:  **  Jullua  Cnaar,**  OapL  Fimncls  M.  Frpuch, 
346  tons;  *«  Globe/*  Capt.  James  Hamilton,  600  Ions ;  **  Goloasas,**  Oapt. 
Bobert  Marshall,  399  tons;  **ConTier,**  Ospt.  Oeorge  H.  WalUor,  388 
tons;  and  ** Delaware,**  Capt  John  Hamilton,  412  tons.  Thrir sailing 
days  from  Philadelphia  were  on  the  2(Hh  of  each  month.  The  ship 
■*  M inerva,**  Oapt  John  0.  Hayol,  380  tons,  was  added  to  this  Una  aboot 
the  middle  of  the  year  1826,  and  the  new  ship  **  Bolivar,**  Oapt.  Joalah 
L.  Wilaon ,  took  the  place  of  the  "  Globe**  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year. 
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Manilla,  Canton,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  ports  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.^  One  of  the  ships  of 
this  house,  "The  Globe,"  made  eight  voyages  to 
China  and  returned.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  risks  and  adventure  of  this  ancient  shipping- 
house,  they  never  made  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  Massey  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Select  Council  of  the  city,  and  in  turn  also  of  the 
Common  Council,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  opening  Dela- 
ware Avenue,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard, 
in  1884 ;  also  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions a  juror  of  valuation  of  the  wharf  fronts;  and  for 
his  general  knowledge  of  wharf  property,  selected  as 
chairman  of  that  jury ;  and  he,  with  his  fellow-jurors, 
valued  by  critical  arithmetical  estimate,  the  prop- 
erty required  for  the  avenue  from  Arch  to  Chestnut, 
and  from  Walnut  to  the  lower  side  of  Spruce  Street ; 
being  owner  of  part  of  the  intermediate  square,  he 
was  ineligible  for  that  duty. 

Manuel  Eyre,  who  was  also  brought  up  in  the 
counting-room  of  Henry  Pratt,  was  no  less  energetic 
or  public-spirited.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  a  director  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
1816,  and  again  of  the  same  under  the  charter  of 
Pennsylvania  of  1836 ;  but  he  was  more  of  an  agri- 
culturist than  a  merchant,  aud  he  devoted  mainly  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  rural  cares,  being  the 
owner  and  operator  of  two  farms  near  the  city,  and 
three  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  indeed,  a  very  pro- 
jector of  Delaware  City. 

Mr.  Eyre  was  of  full  size,  being  six  feet  in  height, 
square-built,  and  well  proportioned ;  he  had  an  inde- 
pendent but  not  a  haughty  carriage ;  he  had  a  very 
prominent  nose  and  strong  features  generally,  with  a 
thoughtful  and  observing  eye,  shaded  by  his  hat  of 
broader  brim  than  fashion  called  for.  He  was  a  man 
of  integrity  and  respectability,  unmoved  by  any  ad- 
verse crook  in  trade,  or  flow  of  incidental  success. 

He  was  the  son  of  Manuel  Eyre,  Sr.,  of  Keniiington, 
an  eminent  shipwright  there,  who  had  been  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  eminent  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
none  filled  a  higher  place  in  useftilness  than  Paul 
Beck,  Jr.,  who,  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to 
William  Sheaff,  a  prominent  and  succensful  lime  mer- 
chant. Upon  the  opening  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
John  Linton,  of  the  first  battalion  of  Philadelphia 
Infantry.  The  Revolution  being  over,  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  James  Caldwell,  in  1787,  and  from 
that  date  until  his  death,  in  1844,  his  career  was  one 
of  steady  increase  in  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
latter  aggregated  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
He  was  appointed  port  warden,  and  in  the  exercise  of 

1  List  forntohed  fh>m  the  books  of  the  ooneern,  by  Mr.  fiiuirael  JSjf, 
in  1846,  to  Mr.  Abraham  Bitter,  for  his  book  **  Phllndelphia  and  her 
Mcrchanti,**  p.  61, 


the  duties  of  his  position  was  remarkable  for  his 
efibrts  to  preserve  and  extend  the  facilities  of  the 
port  as  a  resort  of  commerce.  His  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  William  Penn's  original  plan  of  a 
broad  and  noble  quay,  occupying  the  entire  space 
from  the  western  side  of  Front  Street  and  extending 
from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other,  though 
rejected,  were  in  a  measure  the  means  of  bringing  Mr. 
Girard  to  provide  for  the  avenue  along  the  Delaware, 
and  to  widen  and  straighten  Water  Street.  He  was 
more  successful  in  his  next  effort  for  the  general  ben- 
efit of  the  city  in  connecting  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays  by  a  canal.  He  was  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
which  he  bequeathed  a  number  of  his  pictures.  He 
was  an  efficient  patron  and  friend  to  all  the  institu- 
tions of  philanthropy,  and  as  treasurer  of  Christ 
Church  Hospital  received  the  thanks  of  the  vestries 
of  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  James'.  The 
Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  American  Sun- 
day-School Union,  and  the  different  churches  experir 
enced  the  benefits  of  his  kind  charities  and  valuable 
services. 

Among  the  eminent  early  mercantile  houses  of 
Philadelphia  none  stood  higher  in  character  than  that 
of  Elliston  and  John  Perot.  These  brothers  were 
born  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  the  former  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1747,  and  the  latter  on  the  8d  of  May,  1749. 
After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  West  Indies 
they  arrived  in  1784  in  the  United  States,  and  com- 
menced business  at  No.  41  Water  Street,  between 
Market  and  Arch.  Elliston  Perot  died  Nov.  28,  1834, 
and  John  Perot  on  the  8th  of  January,  1841.  The 
death  of  the  former  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  firm, 
upon  which  the  latter  retired  from  business.  The 
members  of  this  ancient  house  were  the  parents  of 
those  who  since  that  early  day  have  also  made  their 
mark  among  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Sansom, 
son  of  Elliston,  and  James,  son  of  John,  were  as  early 
as  1816  in  business  in  the  firm  of  Perot  &  Williams, 
and  Perot  &  Ridgway ;  James  and  Sansom  Perot, 
Francis  and  William  S.,  sons  of  Elliston,  together 
with  Charles  and  Edward,  sons  of  John,  were  in  the 
brewing  business.  C.  &  J.  Perot  and  Perot  &  Hoffman 
are  the  lineal  and  business  descendants  of  this  house. 

Levi  Hollingsworth,  descended  from  Valentine  Hol- 
lingsworth,  who  accompanied  William  Penn  to  Penn- 
sylvania, was  the  son  of  Zebulon  Hollingsworth,  and 
was  born  at  Elkton,  Md.,  Nov.  29,  1789.  He  settled 
in  Philadelphia  in  1760,  where  he  remained  for  sixty- 
four  years,  a  conspicuous  example  of  honesty,  enter- 
prise, economy,  and  industry.  He  was  a  zealous  and 
active  supporter  of  the  American  cause,  using  liber- 
ally his  means,  and  exposing  his  person  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Troop  of  Light  Horse,  commanded  by 
Abraham  Markoe.  This  troop  was  equipped  at  its 
own  expense,  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  among  the 
firat  of  the  associates.    He  was  sent  to  Canada  with 
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specie  far  the  payment  of  Qen.  Hontgomery'e  army 
when  investing  Qaebec,aDd  employed  in  many  special 
aervicea,  all  of  which  vrer«  performed  vith  fidelity. 

Among  the  leading  hotuea  which  in  Philadelphia 
were  eminent  in  her  commerce  from  1788  to  a  late 
period  in  the  preeent  century  may  be  mentioned 
Peter  Whiteaides,  Isaac  Haxlefaurat,  B.  &  J.  Bohten, 
Harvey  &  Davie,  John  Wilcox,  Samuel  Beck,  Peter 
Blight,  Buckridge  Sima,  Joseph  Sima,  John  Swan- 
wick,  'WliartoD  &  Palmer,  Savage  &  Dugan,  Joseph 
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Canon,  Gnstavui  A  Hngh  Calhoun,  Montgomery  & 
Newboldx,  Joseph  Harrison,  Robeson  &  Paul,  Lati- 
mer &  Murdoch,  Timothy  Paxspn,  James  Vanuxem, 
James  Crawford,  Daniel  &  Vincent  Thunn,  Ducoing 
&  Lacombe,  Hartahorae,  Lai^e  &  Co.,  James  C.  and 
Samuel  W.  Fisher,  Ambrose  Vaase,  Nottnagel,  Mont- 
mollin  &  Co.,  Thomaa  Peacock,  Cornelius  Comegys, 
Baker  A  Comegys,  William  Lippincott,  John  Mor- 
rell,  Blair  McClenachan,  Lewis  Tarascon  &  Victor 
Joumel,  Bnigiere  &  Tessiere,  Robert  Ralston,  and 
Garoey  &  Smith. 


Among  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  who  have 
given  the  councils  of  the  city,  State,  and  Union  tlie 
beneSta  of  their  experience  and  capacity,  not  one  baa 
risen  to  a  higher  place  in  the  public  estimation  than 
theHoQ.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  who,  without  abandoning 
the  counting-room,  has  filled  nearly  every  position  of 
honor  and  trust  in  thegiitof  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives.    Bom  on  the  lOtb  of  October,  1828,  he  re- 
ceived an  excellent  practical  education,  chiefly  in  the 
public  Bchools  of  the  city  ;  at  the  age  of  aevenieen  he 
entered  a  large  dry-goods  house,  but 
immediately  on  attaining  his  majority 
he  entered  the  political  arena,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  City  Councils, 
serving  for  three  years  immediately 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  city.    Hia 
service  in  the  City  Councils  won  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  people 
he  represented.    In  18&8-59  he  served 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  B. 
Penrose  in  the  State  Senate,  and  in 
1862,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
was  elected  from  the  Fitat  Congres- 
sional District  of  Peunsylvania  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.     He  was 
re-elected  to   the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, and,  with  unbroken  success,  has 
been  returned  to  the  Fortieth,  Forty- 
first,  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-siith,  Forty- 
seventh,  and  Forty  -  eigb  th  Congreaws. 
On  almost  every  important  committee 
he  has  served  to  shape  l^islatioo,  and 
aa  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  1876,  and  again  in  1884, 
he  has  been  recognised  as  the  leader 
in  all  measures  of  economy  and  policy 
looking  to  reform  and  retrenchment. 
As  Speaker  of  the  House  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  first  and  ablest  parliamen- 
tarian of  the  country ;  aa  a  leader  of 
a  party  he  has  shown  sagacity,  tact, 
courage,  and  ability  ;  and  as  a  states- 
man he  has  elucidated  some  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  in  political 
economy.    A  Democrat  of  the  strictest 
kind,  he  has  never  failed  to  take  his 
stand  in  advance  of  his  party  on  all 
questions  where  principle  wee  involved  or  the  econo- 
mies or  industriea  of  the  people  were  threatened. 
Whether  the  goal  of  American  ambition  will  yet  be 
won  by  Hr.  Randall  is  uncertain,  but  there  ia  no  ques- 
tion that  his  integrity  of  purpose,  faithfulness  in  trust 
and  ability,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  honor  of  his 
country. 

France  and  England,  as  well  aa  Spain  and  other 
European  powers,  endeavored  to  restrict  the  trade  of 
neutral  nationa  by  decrees,  orders  in  council,  and  em- 
bargoes, which  resulted  in  frequent  depredationa  upon 
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American  commerce.  The  French  decree  of  May  9, 
1798,  was  followed  by  the  Britiah  order  of  June  8, 
1798,  prohibiting  flour  and  meal  from  being  carried 
to  France  or  to  any  port  occupied  by  French  armies. 
The  treaty  of  1794,  commonly  called  the  Jay  treaty, 
compensated  the  commerce  of  this  country  by  the 
payment  by  England  of  $10,000,000  for  property  ille- 
gally taken.  France,  viewing  this  Jay  treaty  as  vio- 
lative of  previous  engagements  made  with  her  during 
the  Revolution,  commenced  a  general  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation of  American  vessels  and  cargoes.  The  treaty 
of  1800  with  France  settled  these  difficulties  with  that 
nation. 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  gave  a  short  respite 
to  Europe,  and  materially  reduced  the  exports  from 
PhiladelphU,  which,  in  1801,  were  $17,488,193;  in 
1802,  $12,677,476 ;  and  in  1808,  $7,626,710.  The  reg- 
istered tonnage  in  1801  was  109,086 ;  in  1802, 64,687  ; 
and  in  1808,  67,629.  The  resumption  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  in  1808  gave  an  immediate  impulse  to  her 
commerce.  In  1804  the  value  of  her  exports  was 
$11,030,167;  in  1806,$18,762,262;  in  1806, $17,674,702; 
and  in  1807,  $16,864,744.  Her  registered  tonnage  rose 
in  1804  to  71,199 ;  in  1806,  to  77,289 ;  in  1806,  to 
86,728 ;  and  in  1807  to  98,998.  In  1808,  Great  Brit- 
ain revived  and  put  in  force  the  celebrated  rule  of 
1766  as  to  neutrals,  which  declared  that  neutrals  in 
time  of  war  could  engage  in  no  trade  which  they  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  in  time  of  peace. 
Her  Admiralty  Courts  enforced  this  arbitrary  rule 
against  the  American  vessel  ''Essex,"  which,  with 
her  cargo,  was  condemned.  Under  this  ruling  many 
American  vessels  were  seized  and  brought  into  English 
ports. 

The  commercial  feature  of  Jay's  treaty  expired  in 
1804,  and  there  existed  no  treaty  with  England  in  re- 
lation to  commerce.  President  Jefferson  rejected  the 
treaty  made  by  Monroe  and  Pinckney  with  the  Fox 
administration  in  1806,  and  resorted  in  1807  to  the 
Embargo  Act,  by  which  the  whole  external  commerce 
of  the  country  was  withdrawn  from  the  ocean.  Under 
this  act  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  fell  in  1808  to 
$4,018,880.* 

The  "  continental  system"  of  Napoleon  b^an  with 
the  Berlin  Decree  of  Nov.  11, 1807,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  British  produce  and  manufactures  on  the 
continent.  It  was  retaliated  by  the  English  order  of 
Nov.  11, 1807,  by  which  vessels  trading  with  France 
or  her  allies  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  condemnation, 
to  stop  at  a  British  port,  submit  their  cargoes  to  in- 


^  The  enitom-boaM  reoorda  of  the  port  of  }>hlUMle]pbla  thow  that  in 
1606  thlrtMn  American  tmmIs  arrlTed  from  Canton  at  thii  port  alone, 
of  which  twelTa  were  ihlpe,  whoee  aggregate  tonnage  was  4,038.91  tone, 
and  one  brig  of  187.19  tone,  and  each  of  them  brought  home  very  yal- 
vable  cargoes.  Thia  fact  alone  contradicts  the  aai^rtion  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
tiiat  **  it  would  hardly  be  the  interest  of  the  Aroerloans  to  go  to  Canton, 
because  they  have  no  articles  to  send  thither,  nor  any  money."  In  1816 
twenty-four  vessels,  of  which  twenty-two  were  ships,  and  all  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  had  proceeded  to  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope^ 


spection,  and  pay  a  duty  on  the  same.  Napoleon  re- 
joined with  his  Milan  Decree  of  Dec.  17, 1807,  declaring 
any  vessel  which  submitted  to  search  by  an  English 
ship  or  to  a  voyage  to  England  for  that  object  should 
be  a  good  and  lawful  prize.  It  was  a  knowledge  of 
these  decrees  and  orders  that  induced  President  Jef- 
ferson to  resort  to  the  long  embargo,  which  was  raised 
March  1, 1809,  and  non-intercourse  established  with 
France  and  England,  which  was  abandoned  in  May, 
1810,  but  renewed  as  to  England  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  June 
19, 1812. 

The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  during  the  four 
years  from  1808  to  1812  was  as  follows:  1809,  $9,049,- 
241,  tonnage  106,622;  1810,  $10,998,398,  tonnage 
109,692;  1811,  $9,560,117,  tonnage  78,618;  1812, 
$6,978,760,  tonnage  71,281,  a  decrease  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  in  value  and  80  per  cent,  in  tonnage. 

During  the  war  of  1812-16  the  commerce  of  Phila- 
delphia was  greatly  restricted.  The  value  of  imports 
and  exports  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  three 
years  was:  1812,  $6,978,760;  1818,  $8;677,117;  1814, 
not  g^ven;  1816,  $4,598,919.  The  tonnage  during 
the  same  years  was,  respectively,  71,281, 64,687, 64,188, 
and  77,199  tons. 

The  return  of  peace  in  1816  revived  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  new  conditions  confronted  the  growing 
commerce.  European  nations  now  at  peace  turned 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  their  own  com- 
merce and  the  protection  of  their  own  manufoctures. 
The  "  carrying  trade"  was  virtually  at  an  end,  so  far 
as  Philadelphia  shipping  was  concerned ;  the  parent 
State  and  her  colonies,  no  longer  separated  by  in- 
tervening hostile  navies,  fostered  their  own  ship- 
ping, and  gave  employment  to  their  own  capital. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  direct  trade  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  with  the  British  West  India  Islands 
was  laid  under  heavy  restrictions  that  confined  it 
almost  exclusively  to  British  ships  as  carriers. 

The  temporary  protection  enjoyed  by  domestic 
manufacturers  during  the  war  of  1812-16  with  Great 
Britain  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  a  common  ruin  seemed  to  await  all  those  en- 
terprises and  industries  which  had  been  fostered  by 
the  policy  of  the  government  incident  to  a  state  of 
war.  The  impolicy  of  withdrawing  adequate  protec- 
tion from  manufactures  was  strongly  presented  to 
Congress,  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  their  profit- 
able extension  being  shown  by  the  remarkable  stimu- 
lus given  to  them  by  a  few  years  of  non-intercourse 
and  war.  The  period  of  twenty-six  years  intervening 
between  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1768  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  diversified  national  industry,  as  well 
as  considerably  relaxed  its  dependence  on  foreign 
countries.  Another  period  of  twenty-six  years  to  the 
peace  with  Great  Britain  had  witnessed  a  growth  of 
domestic  manufactures  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
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any  country.  In  1815  they  had  become  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  national  prosperity. 

The  blight  that  overtook  their  prosperity  will  be 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  Manufactures.  For  some 
years  after  the  peace  of  Ghent  they  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  commercial  movements  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  impediments  to  the  expanding 
commerce  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
country,  a  mere  mention  can  only  be  made  of  the 
commercial  regulations  of  foreign  countries,  by  which 
heavy  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  exports  of  this 
country,  which  greatly  limited,  and  in  some  instances 
prohibited,  their  consumption.  At  home  the  manu- 
facturing interest  was  strong  enough  in  political  power 
to  shape  the  revenue  policy  of  the  Federal  government 
for  its  own  protection,  and  thus  commerce,  hampered 
abroad,  was  hindered  at  home.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  tariff  laws  were  probably  as  injurious  as  the  duties 
imposed. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  peace  of  1815  that  public 
attention  was  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  internal  communication  with  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  The  State  of  New  York  com- 
pleted the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  and  immediately  began 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  improvement.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  have 
since  followed  with  connections  with  the  great  West. 
The  commercial  benefits  derived  from  this  communi- 
cation have  not  been  as  great  to  Philadelphia  as  to 
New  York,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of 
water  transportation  over  that  by  rail.  Be  the  cause 
whatever  it  may,  the  fact  stands  out  prominent  that 
from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  New  York  be- 
came what  Philadelphia  had  previously  been, — the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  facilities  of  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
domestic  trade,  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  system 
of  internal  improvements  set  on  foot  in  the  State.  To 
these  works  the  capital  of  Philadelphia  was  largely 
devoted.    "  To  aid  these,"  Mr.  Freedley  says,  "  her 


1  A  writer  in  **  Notei  and  Qoaries"  of  the  Sunday  Diapatek  nys  that**  the 
laat  clearance  and  arrival  of  a  thip  to  and  flrom  Canton  from  Philadel- 
phia was  the  ship  *  Globe,*  Gapt  Dizey.  She  left  this  port  in  August, 
1832,  and  arrived  back  In  the  month  of  July,  1833.  The  ship  '  Osage* 
left  this  port  for  Canton  In  1842,  hot  on  her  return  she  went  to  Mew 
York.  The  'Qlobe*  was  sent  out  by  the  house  of  Byre  A  Massey,  at 
that  time  one  of  our  leading  mercantile  firms.  It  is  rather  mortifying 
to  think  that  our  foreign  commerce  has  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  and 
every  project  that  has  been  started  in  that  way  has  been  a  failure.  For 
instance,  our  line  of  steamers  to  Europe.  In  18&]  the  *  City  of  Glas- 
gow* arrived  from  Liverpool, '  and  there  was  a  great  Jollification*  with 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  banquet  at  the  Chinese  Museum. 
After  a  few  trips  the  enterprise  fell  through.  I  can  mention  many  other 
projects:  the  'grain  elevator,*  for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  Washington 
Avenue.  As  Col.  James  Page  remarked,  when  he  was  in  Select  Coun- 
cil, *  Heaven  save  our  city,  when  all  the  grain  and  produce  brought  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  leaves  us  at  Pittsburgh  and  goes  to  New 
York  r  At  the  time  I  speak  of  (1832)  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  8.  AT.  G.  Hollingsworth,  on  the  wharf  below  Spruce 
Street,  and  our  wharves  had  a  diCTerent  appearance  then  from  what  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  Walk  from  Vine  Street  down  along  the  ave- 
nue, and  yuu  see  nothing  but  a  collection  of  little  fruit  and  produce 
•tores  now.*' 


merchants  sold  their  ships ;  to  sustain  them,  her  cap- 
italists declined  the  profits  of  bottomry  and  respon- 
dentia." Under  these  conditions  her  commerce  de- 
clined, while  her  manufactures  increased,  and  the 
vast  internal  trade,  of  which  no  public  records  are 
taken,  followed  the  tracks  of  her  railroads  and  canals. 
It  was  a  substitution  of  railroads  and  trade  with  the 
interior  for  ships  and  foreign  commerce.  Mines,  rail- 
roads, iron-works,  and  manufactories  were  developed 
to  an  extent  never  before  known.  By  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1858,  $135,166,609  had  been  invested  in  rail- 
roads, and  in  1877-78  that  sum  had  been  increased 
to  $594,380,597. 

The  following  statement  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances will  exhibit  the  number,  nationality,  and  ton- 
nage of  all  vessels  trading  to  foreign  ports  from 
Philadelphia  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1882: 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


No.  of 
Country.  '    Vessels. 

American 456 

Austrian S3 

Belgian... ..».. 8 

British 358 

Danish 10 

Dutch 4 

Germau 19 

Haytien 1 

Italinn 163 

Norwegian 104 

Portuguese 4 

Bussinn 17 

Spanish I 

Swedish 11 


"^  f 


Tonnage. 

283,374 

18,981 

21,039 

418526 

6,359 

3,289 

13,663 

316 

82,857 

66^)67 

967 

11,460 

316 

6,883 


No.  of 
Vessels. 


837 

30 

9 

811 

8 

4 

1 

20 

147 

104 

4 

16 

8 

10 


Tonnage. 

242,883 

16,614 

23,876 

852.380 

5,717 

3,269 

1,756 

16,483 

78,122 

69,292 

967 

9,972 

1,069 

5,892 


ToUl 1179       934,366       1004       827.291 

The  coastwise  entrances  and  clearances  numbered, 
of  the  former,  822  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  547,370  tons ;  and  of  the  latter,  1264  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  783,541  tons. 

OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  steamers  entered  and 
cleared  at  Philadelphia,  1882  : 

Entered.                                   Number.  Tonnage. 
American  steamers,  with  cargoes.^ 68       123,675 


It 


in  ballast. 

Foreign  steamera,  with  cargoes.... 112 

in  ballast I 


It 


u 


279,278 
1,124 


Total 

Cleared. 

American  steamers,  with  cargoes. 

«  «        in  ballast.. 

Toreign  steamers,  with  cargoes... 

••  **     in  ballast 


182       403,971 


61 
8 

81 
9 


125,073 

3.223 

224,013 

12,294 


Total «  159       864,608 

The  value  of  the  foreign  .commerce  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  was 
4.90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  Philadelphia  rank  fifth  in  the  order 
of  ports, — New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans  exceeding  her.  The  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  same  fiscal  year  was  86,284;  the  duties 
collected  amounted  to  $11,610,326.29,  or  5.37  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  collected,  making  her  the  third 
in  rank  of  collection  districts.  The  tonnage  of  the 
port  was,  in  1860, 185,162  tons,  or  8.70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country ;  in  1870,  300,000  tons, 
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or  4.79  per  cent. ;  in  1882, 1,065,%!  tons,  or  7.20  per 
ceDt. 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia on  imports  on  account  of  customs  was,  for 
1881,  tl0,)i45,871.90,  and  for  1882,  $12,994,818.70, 
showing  an  increase  of  $2,649,441.80.  The  value  of 
imports  in  American  vessels  at  Philadelphia,  for  1882, 


was  $16,414,624,  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $22,261,965  ; 
total,  $37,666,489. 

The  following  statement  of  the  direct  imports  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  will  show  the  total  values  of  free 
and  dutiable  commodities  on  American  and  foreign 
vessels  from  each  country,  with  the  grand  totals  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1882 : 


OoUMTBXn. 


Argentine  Bepabllc m.. 

Belidum 

Bmsil 

Chill 

Cni« 

Dannuirk 

Eoicland 

Britieh  West  Indict.. , 

British  GuiaoA 

Timnce 

French  West  Indies 

French  Pdsseesions  in  AArlca.. 

Oemuny 

Orei'nland 

Ilaytl 

ItHly 

Netherlands 

NovaBooUa ~ 

Pern 

Portugal 

Porto  Rloo 

Scotland 

SpMin 

Sweden  and  Norway 

TnrkeT  In  Asia 

United  States  of  Oolombla..... 

Veiiesuela 

I>Hlaw»re  Breakwater 

Tbwnaend's  Inlet 


Hayti,  bnlUon. 


Totals. 


Free. 


964,218 
130,760 

"'64^78 
40,681 

101,140 

""iijiS 

75 

"iM7,M2 

90,U63 

119,880 

638,245 

14,276 

45.588 

211,079 

131,583 

384 

'  *2o,oc5 

"37,623 

3,967 

2,967 

206 

4,100 


14,478,390 
4,000 


94,482,390 


Dutiable. 


91,261,344 

326,004 

422 

10,155,683 

12,649 

18,061,431 

352.374 

297,048 

87,544 

602,106 

16,078 

254,M6 

3 

700,238 

166,428 

47,459 

"'"6,41*2 

371,380 

1,706 

429.675 

44,649 

21 


933,184,099 


933,184,099 


American  Vi 


920,620 

64,968 

1,538 

6,005,629 

8,'i»di742 
368,051 

2CT 

311,817 


27,281 
79,934 


70,242 
34,380 

*i'61,674 

"*io,2M 


2,967 
206 


915,410,524 
4,000 


915,414,524 


Foreign  Vessels. 


964,218 

1,361,684 

260,036 

53,4.62 

4,190,635 

12,649 

12,508,383 

85,463 

297,048 

106,746 

290,364 

16,578 

502,038 

62,782 

39,919 

1,238,483 

180,703 

22,806 

176,699 

136,996 

110,090 

1,705 

439,390 

44,649 

37,544 

3,967 


4400 


922,251,966 


922,251,965 


Total  Valaei. 


964,218 

1,382,104 

326,004 

65,000 

10,196,264 

12,649 

20,669,126 

453,514 

297,048 

109,aa3 

602,181 

16,678 

502,938 

90.063 

119,888 

1,238,483 

180,703 

93,047 

211,079 

136,995 

371.764 

1.706 

449,678 

44.649 

37,544 

3,967 

2,967 

206 

4,100 


937,662,489 
4,000 


937,666,489 


The  annual  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Philadelphia,  from  1876  to  1882,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 


Floor  (barrels) 

Ck>m-meal  (barrels). 
*«         (sacks)... 


Wheat  (boshels).... 

Com  " 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye 

Pease 

Malt  ** 


11 


Total  jcraln  (bushels).... 
Flour  and  meal  to     '* 


Total  flour  and  grain  (bushels)... 


1875. 


822,190 

■■•■■•••■••••• 


5,660,800 
7,130,000 
3,820,400 
1,662,700 
187 /i50 

•••••••■•••••a 


18,341,460 
4,110,960 


22,452,400 


1876. 


970,781 


••••*••■• 


4,486,000 

20,261,676 

4,484,000 

1,361,860 

679,100 

""l85,*036 


81 ,456,660 
4,863,905 


36,310,665 


1877, 


740,330 


•••••••••••■a* 


4,011,400 

13,886,:U)0 

2,605,300 

764,400 

334^70 

"'216,926 


21,718,895 
3,701,650 


1878.. 


979,380 


11,976,350 

23,386,900 

3,798,360 

913,400 

296,760 

"207V60O 


40,677,750 
4,896,900 


25,420,545       45,474,650 


1879. 


8.14,840 


20.074,100 

18,297,000 

3,499,800 

966,600 

687,600 

"'l'27,606 


43,641,675 
3,756,780 


47,398,456 


1880. 


933,944 
6425 


16,123,330 

24,950,760 

3,638,760 

1,049,6(10 

117,000 


■•••••••• 


•♦•■■••••■esaa 


44,879,440 
4,233,248 


49,102,688 


1881. 


968,476 


eee«e««**«e«*B 


8,312,606 

11,146,367 

8,432,089 

1,211,900 

107,637 


24,209,298 


1882. 


1,268,332 


6,732,872 

3,801,100 

3,082,482 

894.600 

50,612 


14,661,466 


The  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was 
more  apparent  than  real.    The  foreign  arrivals  in 

1861  were  676,  while  those  of  1862  were  676.    In 

1862  the  coastwise  arrivals  were  80,716,  an  increase 
of  4261  over  those  of  1861 ;  to  these  must  he  added 
the  7830  arrivals  at  Port  Richmond,  making  a  total 
of  38,606,  and  for  1862,  39,224. 

In  1861  a  line  of  steamships  was  established  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Liverpool ;  the  ships  were  the 


"  City  of  Manchester,"  the  "  City  of  Glasgow,"  the 
"City  of  Pittsburgh,"  and  the  "City  of  Philadel- 
phia." The  "  City  of  Glasgow"  foundered  at  sea  (as 
is  supposed)  in  March,  1864.  She  left' Philadelphia 
March  1,  1864,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 
The  "City  of  Philadelphia"  struck  on  Cape  Race, 
Sept.  16,  1864,  and  was  lost.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  in  1864,  the  others  were  taken  by  the 
British  government  for  transport   service,  and   the 
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Philadelphia  line  was  broken  up.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  it  was  re-established,  but  instead 
of  coining  to  Philadelphia,  its  place  of  destination 
was  changed  to  New  York.  The  coastwise  trade  ex- 
tended by  r^;ular  lines  to  New  York,  Boston,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans  and  the  other  intermediate  cities, 
carrying  the  coal,  iron,  lime,  the  products  of  great 
manufactories,  as  well  as  wheat,  corn,  and  flour,  and 
bringing  back  naval  stores,  cotton,  rice,  timber,  and 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States.  The  extent  and  gradual  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  at  Philadelphia  for  sixty- 
three  years,  ending  June  30, 1888. 

Exports.         Importa. 


1822 

»••••••••  •»•••••■••••••••••••••• 

1fiO*4 

1824 

1825 

1828 

1827 

MiSA 

1829 « 

1830 

1831 

tSOQ 

1834 ^ 

1836 

1836 

1837 „ 

1ft5UI 

iftsa 

1840 

1841 

1fU9 

1843 

1844 — 

1846 

lAAil 

1847 

1848 

« 

1849 

I860 - 

1861 

18^2 

iftfM 

Ift&i 

1866 

186A 

1867 

1868 

1869 

I860 

1861 

1862 

186:^ 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

llMfi 

1869 

1871 

1872 

1R7^ 

1875 - 

1876 

1877.::;:..;.":":::-"::--::-::::::::":::: 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 -- 

f 

For  flacal  year  ending  June  30, 1883. 


97.691,217 

9,047,802 

9,617.192 

9,364,893 

11.269,981 

8,331,722 

7,676,833 

6,061,480 

4,090,026 

4,291,793 

6,613,713 

3,616,066 

4,078.961 

3,989,746 

3,739,276 

3,971,666 

3,841,699 

3,477,161 

6,299,416 

6.820,146 

6,162,601 

3,770,727 

2,364,948 

3,636,246 

3,674,363 

4,761,006 

8,644,391 

6,732,333 

6.348,421 

4,601,606 

6,366,<»9 

6,828,671 

6,627,996 

10,104,416 

6,274,338 

7,144,448 

7,136,166 

6.947,241 

6,298,095 

7,839,286 

10.277,9:« 

11,618,970 

10,628,968 

13,664,862 

12,682,162 

17,867,716 

14,442,393 

16,706,446 

16,872,240 

16.694,478 

20,688,561 

20,484,803 

29,683.186 

29,878,911 

31,836,727 

60,639,460 

37,823,356 

48,362.116 

60,685,838 

46,589,584 

41,162,957 

34,529,469 

38,147,744 


$8,168,922 

11,874,170 

13,686,770 

11,866,631 

16,041,797 

13A'il.Tr9 

11,212,936 

22,884,408 

10,100,152 

8,702,122 

12.124,083 

10,678,358 

10,461,260 

10,479,268 

22,389,937 

15,068.233 

11,680,111 

6,26(1,371 

16,<  60,715 

8,464,882 

10,346,608 

7,386.868 

3,760,630 

7,217,267 

8,169,227 

T,vlw,3vv 

9,687,616 

11,147,684 

10,646v600 

12,066,164 

14,168,761 

14,785,917 

18,834,410 

21,369,306 

15,309,936 

16,686,686 

17,860,630 

12,890,360 

16,603,769 

14,631,362 

8,004,161 

t>,327,976 

6,2e9,5.'M) 

7,136,686 

6,646,756 

9,2)31,261 

14.071,766 

14,218,368 

16,414A» 

14,962,371 

20,820,374 

26,884,333 

29,186,925 

26,004,784 

24.011,014 

21,000,000 

20,126,032 

21,048,197 

27,224,549 

38,93;),832 

29,764,278 

37,666,489 

33,738,566 


The  decline  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadel- 
phia was  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters  in 
1861  by  Job  R.  Tyson  to  William  Peter,  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Consul  for  Pennsylvania.  In  these 
letters  the  causes  of  that  decline  were  examined  and 
the  means  of  reviving  it  discussed.    Mr.  Tyson  re- 


viewed the  past,  flKamined  the  present,  and  forecasted 
the  future.    The  fact  that  New  York  had  stepped  in 
between  Philadelphia  and  her  foreign  oommerce  and 
drawn  the  same  away  could  not  be  denied,  but  the 
former  position  of  pre-eminence  might,  in  Mr.  Ty- 
son's opinion,  be  recovered  by  the  exhibition  of  more 
"pluck  and  energy,"  on  the  part  of  Philadelphia 
merchants.  ''  The  merchants  of  1851,"  he  said,  *'  have 
only  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  non-im- 
portation resolutions  of  1765  as  steadfastly  as  they 
were  uttered  and  observed  by  their  fathers,  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  do 
unanimously  agree,  and  the  work  is  done."    It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  individual,  corporate,  municipal, 
or  State  resolution  to  command  the  circumstances 
that  make  up  the  commerce  of  any  port    It  is  not 
upon  every  fine  harbor  or  navigable  river  that  the 
marts  of  commerce  are  to  be  found.    There  are  in- 
numerable elements  which,  combined,  fix  and  deter- 
mine whether  commerce  will  grow  and  prosper,  with- 
out regard  to  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  merchants, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  population.    The  Erie  Canal 
poured  into  New  York  the  vast  productions  of  the 
Northwest,  and  thirty  years  ago  one  city  was  equal  to 
their  distribution.    New  York  and  not  Philadelphia 
reaped  the  benefit  of  that  trade.    The  revolutions 
which  the  last  thirty  years  have  made  in  the  material 
wealth  of  the  great  Northwest,  the  West^  the  South- 
west, and  the  South,  no  longer  put  it  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  one  city  on  the  seaboard  to  distribute 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  products 
raised  annually  by  the  trans- Alleghany  section  of  the 
country.    Philadelphia  has  regained  very  much  and 
will  regain  much  more  of  her  ancient  commerce,  as 
transportation  is  cheapened  and  the  products  of  the 
country  are  delivered  at  her  wharves  at  the  same  or 
less  cost  than  at  New  York.    The  common  reason 
given  why  the  trade  of  the  country  seeks  New  York 
is  because  New  York  has  more  capital  than  any  other 
American  seaport.    But  money  or  capital  is  only  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange,  and  is  attracted  by 
the  product  which  is  the  real  value.    Nor  has  it  any 
more  power  to  draw  the  product  to  it  than  the  eagle 
has  to  draw  the  carcass.     Money  gathers  at  New 
York  because  the  products  are  there,  and  the  products 
go  there  because  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  them  there  than 
to  Philadelphia.    Transportation  is  king.    Neither 
cotton,  iron,  coal,  or  any  other  product  is  sovereign. 
The  conditions  that  fix  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
market  hx  the  amount  and  value  of  the  products  and 
their  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  statistics  which  thirty  years  ago  astonished  Mr. 
Tyson  are  to-day  so  far  excelled  that  even  his  en- 
thusiastic predictions  comprehended  a  commerce 
scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  that  Philadelphia 
now  enjoys.  The  steamship  lines,  which  Mr.  Tyson 
hoped  would  be  aided  by  *' British  capitalists," 
are  the  natural  result  of  that  development  of  trans- 
portation which  has  been  perfected  within  the  last 
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thirty  yeare.  By  that  system  of  transportation  the 
products  of  the  coantry  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
when  once  the  shipping  interest  learned  that  freights 
for  their  vessels  could  be  obtained  in  Philadelphia  as 
certainly  and  oonreniently  as  in  New  York,  regular 
lines  of  steamers  were  established  to  and  from  Ant- 
werp and  Liverpool,  and  irregular  steamers  began  to 
arrive  from  other  European  ports.  The  products  re- 
quired by  commerce  being  at  Philadelphia,  sailing 
vessels  for  India,  China,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Europe,  were  quick  to  load  and  unload 
at  her  wharves.  The  Red  Star  Line  to  Antwerp  was 
established  in  1878,  the  American  Line  to  Liverpool 
in  1871.  These  lines  followed,  they  did  not  precede, 
that  wonderful  development  of  transportation  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  effected.  The  agricul- 
tural products  of  Pennsylvania  alone  amount  in  value 
to  over  $200,000,000  annually,^  and  when  to  this  sum 
is  added  the  $400,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually 
produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  city,  and  the 
large  amount  produced  by  the  manu&cturers  of  the 
State  outside  of  the  dty,  together  with  the  products 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  basis  of  a  commerce  is  already  laid  of  which 
the  older  merchants  never  dreamed. 

The  internal  trade  of  this  country,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  fareiffn  eammeree,  has  been  created  by  the 
complete  union  of  the  States.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  a  cordon  of  State  custom-houses 
hedged  in  the  several  States  and  confined  within 
their  boundaries  the  products  of  their  people.    The 

1  Philiidalphia  to  the  chief  mUrtfU  for  the  egrlcaltnrml  prodnetloni, 

sot  only  of  Penneylvanie,  bat  In  put  of  the  grrat  Northwest,  the  South, 

and  the  Sonthweet.    At  her  wharree,  In  her  manufltetnree,  and  for  the 

eonnimptlon  of  her  rast  popolatlon,  the  eereale  of  the  Weet,  the  cotton 

of  the  South,  and  the  wool  of  erezy  eection  find  ae  food  a  market  ae  to 

afforded  by  any  port  In  the  United  Statea.    The  fertile  toil  and  quick 

harreet  of  **  New  Sweden**  charmed  the  Swedish  farmers,  and  **  the 

green  country  town**  of  Philadelphia  was  .the  delight  of  Penn  and  hto 

colonists.    The  German  and  Sootch-Irtoh  settlers  were  (hrmers,  and 

their  descendants  to  thto  day  possess  almost  all  the  fiirming  lands  of  the 

Bute.   Of  the  17,994,200  acree  in  Pennsylranla,  11,616,965  ars  improred, 

being  slxty*clz  per  cent.,  and  the  Tslne  of  her  fknns  per  aereaTeragee 

f57.9S,  New  Jersey  at  •SS.U  being  the  only  State  which  exceeds  Peno- 

sylTania  In  this  particular.    The  productions  of  her  farms  ars  Immense, 

being,— 

Rushels.  Value. 

Oorn 42,260,000  S28,23T,A0O 

Wheat 18,740,000  23,426.000 

Rye.. 3,240,000  2,307,600 

Oats 33,160,000  11,602,600 

Barley 660,0<i0  476,000 

Buckwheat.. ^    a,tOO,«00  1,664,000 

Potatoes 6,800,000  6,780,000 

Pounds. 

Tobaccc 13  200,000  1,188,000 

TonR. 

Hay- ..«    2,900,000  36,264,000 

Livestock.. 4.672,000  108/)87.e42 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  6,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  60,834,644 
pounds  of  dairy  products,  1,646,917  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  39,386  gal- 
lons of  syrup,  796,989  pounds  of  honey  ;  and  the  total  annual  value  of 
farming  products  is  $183,946,027.  The  lumber  products  were  worth 
128,938,986.  When  to  theee  are  added  petroleum,  leather  and  Its  manu- 
fhetures,  glass,  iron  and  Its  manufkctores,  the  textile  fkbrlcs,  and  other 
indnstrlea,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  support  given  by  the  **  back- 
cuiintry**  to  the  great  city  between  two  rivers,  and  the  terminus  of  thou- 
sands of  milss  of  rallnwd. 


Constitution  prohibiting  transit  duties  on  goods  pass- 
ing from  one  State  of  the  .Union  to  another,  and  re- 
leasing vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  from 
the  necessity  of  enteri$%g,  the  extension  of  trade  was 
made  possible.  With  the  increase  of  population  and 
of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  by 
the  improvement  of  country  roads,  and  afterwards  by 
the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  States  steadily 
and  rapidly  increased,  until  the  internal  trade  far  ex- 
ceeds in  bulk  and  value  that  of  the  foreign  commerce. 

The  trade  of  Philadelphia  with  the  States  of  the 
Union  embraces  all  of  them,  and  extends  into  nearly 
every  neighborhood.  Her  railroads  not  only  traverse 
the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  they  enter  into 
every  valley,  penetrate  mountain  ranges,  and  carry 
the  products  of  her  industries  into  every  hamlet  of 
the  Union.  Of  the  volume  and  value  of  this  im- 
mense trade  no  statistics  are  preserved. 

What  proportion  of  the  ^76,817,402  produced  from 
the  manufactures  of  the  city  in  the  year  1882  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  internal  trade  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  as  the  526  classes  of  manufactures  embraced 
nearly  every  article  which  enters  into  consumption, 
and  as  the  means  of  transportation  were  at  hand  for 
their  conveyance  into  every  section  and  quarter  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that  the  ex- 
change of  these  manufactures  facilitated  a  large  and 
remunerative  internal  trade.  The  growth  of  the 
trade  in  breadstuffs  has  been  shown  in  the  tables  of 
this  chapter.  In  those  tables  the  quantity  and 
value  of  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  and  corn-meal  are 
set  forth  for  each  year.  An  inspection  of  these 
records  will  exhibit  the  growth  and  expansion  of  this 
trade  more  fully  than  any  comments.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  early  trade  were  far  difierent  from  those 
of  the  present ;  and  if  the  transactions  of  this  century 
far  outreach  those  of  earlier  years,  yet  there  were  ad- 
vantages also  in  those  times  which  are  unknown  at 
present.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  briefly  some  of  the 
earlier  grain  and  flour  dealers  of  Philadelphia,  and 
trace  the  elements  of  character  which  made  fortunes 
in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century. 

Samuel  Smith  in  1780  occupied  No.  126  North 
Delaware  Avenue  as  a  '*  flour  house."  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1782,  by  Timothy  Paxon,  who  continued 
there  for  forty-three  years^  and  he  was  followed  in  the 
same  place  and  business  by  A.  Derbyshire  for  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  a  half-century.  In  the  days  of  Smith, 
Paxon,  Latimer,  Hollingsworth,  Potts,  and  the  earlier 
flour  merchants,  the  business  of  breadstufis  was  con- 
ducted on  difierent  principles  and  in  difi^erent  wajrs 
than  at  the  present  time.  Then  trade,  if  very  slow^ 
was  also  very  sure.  Levi  Hollingsworth,  sailing  his 
shallop  from  Christiana  to  Philadelphia,  bringing 
flour  from  the  mills  of  Christiana,  Elk,  and  the  neigh- 
boring country,  consigned  to  himself,  and  returning 
with  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  account  with  the  millers, 
is  not  only  an  illustration  of  this  primitive  trade,  but 
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also  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  businesB  of  an  early  flour 
merchant.  In  thoee  d^s  there  was  no  standard 
weight  for  flour,  and  each  barrel  differed  in  size,  and 
the  invoices  were  long  and  complex.  Nevertheless, 
Hollingsworth  continued  to.  be,  during  a  business  life  | 
of  sixty-four  years,  a  conspicuous  example  of  honesty, 
enterprise,  economy,  and  industry.  During  the  period 
from  1760,  when  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  to  1824, 
when  he  died,  he  saw  generation  succeed  generation, 
revolution  follow  revolution,  but  still  he  kept  his  in- 
tegrity unquestioned  and  his  character  unclouded  by 
a  single  doubtful  transaction.  He  knew  nothing  of 
"  corners,"  "ftitures,"  or  *'  margins ;"  if  he  speculated 
at  all,  it  was  with  his  oum  grain^  fully  paid  for.  He 
was  a  patriot  above  reproach,  and  a  soldier  without 
fear :  a  politician  of  the  old  Federalist  school,  and  a 
leader  by  force  of  character  and  honesty  of  conviction. 

The  flour  and  grain  commission  house  of  J.  &  T. 
Ridgway  (Jacob  and  Thomas)  was  formed  in  1816, 
the  year  when  frost  in  every  month  so  injured  the 
grain  crops  that  flour  rose  to  $14  per  barrel  and  wheat 
to  $3  per  bushel.  In  1821,  Jacob  Ridgway  retired, 
and  a  cousin,  Benjamin  Ridgway,  entered  the  house, 
which  became  that  of  Thomas  &  Benjamin  Ridgway, 
and  so  continued  until  1828,  when  Benjamin  retired, 
and  the  firm  became  Ridgway  &  Livesey,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  John  Livesey.  About  this  time  Henry 
Budd  was  a  clerk  with  Thomas  Latimer  &  Co.,  com- 
posed of  Thomas  Latimer  and  William  B.  Potts ;  in 
the  same  house  was  James  Steele ;  with  Timothy  Paxon 
was  Alexander  Derbyshire;  Henry  Sloan  was  in  the 
office  of  R.  Nefl*, — all  men  who  have  since  made  their 
names  and  characters  known  and  respected  among 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  The  house  of  Lati- 
mer &  Livesey  was  dissolved  in  1836  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Livesey,  and  Henry  Budd  became  a  partner, 
the  style  being  changed  to  Ridgway  &  Budd,  which 
continued  until  1830,  when  Ridgway  retired,  and 
Budd  &  Clomly  (D.  J.  Oomly)  continued  the  business. 
Mr.  Ridgway  was  made  president  of  the  Girard  Life 
Insurance,  Annuity,  and  Trust  Company  in  1851.  In 
the  house  of  Robert  Fleming,  dealer  in  flour  and  grain, 
in  1832,  Hugh  Craig,  a  boy  from  Ooleraine,  Ireland, 
learned  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  as  taught  by  a  man 
who  "  retired  with  the  comfortable  sum  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars."  In  1838  the  house  of  Craig, 
Bellas  &  Co.  was  formed,  which  continued  in  active 
and  extensive  trade  until  Thomas  Bellas  retired,  in 
1854. 

Another  Irish  boy,  James  McHenry,  whose  mother 
kept  a  retail  dry-goods  store  at  No.  36  South  Second 
Street,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  mercantile  char- 
acter among  the  busy  scenes  of  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  a  clerk.  James  McHenry  was 
born  in  Lame,  Ireland,  May  3, 1817,  and  was  brought 
to  Baltimore  in  1818.  His  parents  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1824.  From  1835  to  1838  he  was  employed 
by  Trevor,  Spering  &  Mixsell,  a  dry-goods  jobbing 
house  on  Market  Street.    In  1838  he  went  to  Eng- 


land and  became,  about  1840,  a  member  of  the  house 
of  A.  R.  &  J.  McHenry,  in  which  house  he  remained 
until  1846,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Allen  &  Anderson,  one  of  the  largest  provision,  grain, 
and  flour  commission  houses  in  Liverpool.  This  firm 
failed,  and  in  1855,  Mr.  McHenry  associated  with  Mr. 
Crow,  and  formed  the  house  of  James  McHenry  &  Co. 
The  operations  of  this  house  from  September,  1853, 
to  September,  1854,  are  given  from  Hunt's  Merchant 
Magazine,  as  follows:  Cotton,  bales,  59,140;  flour, 
bbls.,  348,871;  wheat,  bush.,  424,188;  Indian  com, 
bush.,  1,066,071;  Indian  meal,  bbls.,  12,442;  bacon, 
boxes,  31,230;  bacon,  hhds.,  865;  bacon  in  bulk, 
cwt.,  7731;  hams,  hhds.,  198 ;  lard,  tierces,  7137;  lard, 
bbls.,  7923 ;  lard,  kegs,  160;  beef,  tierces,  7441 ;  pork, 
bbls.,  1669.  The  great  Manchester  house  of  A.  &  S. 
Henry  &  Co.  was  of  Philadelphia  origin,  in  which 
city  Alexander  Henry  "  was  tutored  iii  commercial 
knowledge"  and  grounded  in  commercial  integrity. 

William  B.  Thomas,  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Corn  Exchange  Association  and  likewise 
its  first  president,  commenced  the  flour  business  at 
the  ''  Gulf  Mills"  in  1832,  where  he  continued  until 
1843,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced milling  at  Thirteenth  and  Willow  Streets, 
and  later  with  another  mill  at  Thirteenth  and  But- 
tonwood  Streets.  The  popularity  of  his  flour  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  his  business  to  grow  until  he 
became  the  largest  manufacturer  of  flour  in  the  city. 

Alexander  G.  Cattell  removed  from  his  native  State, 
New  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia  in  1846,  where  he  rose 
to  the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  business 
men  for  integrity,  enterprise,  and  all  that  forms  the 
basis  of  mercantile  success.  In  the  development  of 
the  growing  grain  trade  of  the  city  he  was  an  active 
and  zealous  worker.  Prominent  among  the  founders 
and  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Association,  Mr.  Cattell  did  much  to  build  up  and 
extend  the  grain  trade  of  the  city. 

Samuel  Bispham,  head  of  the  house  of  Samuel  Bis- 
pham  &  Sons,  wholesale  grocers  and  commission  mer- 
chants, was  born  Oct.  14, 1796,  in  the  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Market  Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  in 
which  Samuel  Bispham,  his  father,  lived  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  hatter.  His  grandfather,  Joshua 
Bispham,  was  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  emi- 
grated in  1738  from  the  town  of  Bispham,  Lanca- 
shire, England,  to  settle  in  New  Jersey  as  a  farmer. 
In  1798,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the  city, 
the  Bispham  family  quitted  Philadelphia,  and  took  up 
residence  on  a  farm  at  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.  From  there  young  Samuel  Bispham  was  often 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  vend  the  farm  produce,  and 
in  the  bustle  of  Market  Street  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  century  he  evinced  business  aptness  and  energy. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1808  threw  him  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  he  accepted  employment  in  the 
grocery-store  of  William  Carman,  Market  Street, 
above  Front.    There  he  remained  until  1810,  when 
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he  went  to  the  grocery  house  of  John  Bnyder,  Market 
Street  below  Ninth,  as  book-keeper  and  salesman, 
where  he  became  versed  in  the  secrets  of  the  Western 
trade,  then  swelling  into  magnitude.  By  economy 
and  a  studious  attention  to  business  opportunities,  he 
amassed  enough  capital  in  1816  to  go  into  partnership 
with  Jacob  Alter,  and  open  a  store  at  No.  825  Market 
Street,  below  Ninth.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
trade  between  the  cities  and  the  interior  by  the 
''  Conestoga  wagons,''  and  the  young  firm  of  Alter 
&  Bispham  was  so  successful  that  there  was  not  a 
house  on  the  great  road  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  in  which  it  was  not  known.  It  dealt  in 
all  kinds  of  groceries  and  country  produce. 

Between  1819  and  1821,  an  epoch  of  commercial 
distress,  Mr.  Bispham  determined  to  make  a  tour 
among  his  country  customers  to  collect  what  was  due 
his  firm.  He  rode  horseback,  and  was  about  three 
weeks  on  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  results,  however,  were  so  eminently  satisfactory 
that  on  reaching  Pittsburgh  he  had  collected  enough 
money  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of  the  firm  of  Alter 
&  Bispham,  which,  on  account  of  the  general  strin- 
gency, had  been  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The 
money  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Philadelphia, 
and  with  this  timely  assistance  the  house  was  enabled 
to  maintain  a  good  standing,  while  many  other  firms 
on  Market  Street  were  prostrated  or  totally  ruined. 
Mr.  Bispham's  reputation  for  energy  and  business 
talent  was  much  enhanced  by  this  exploit.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Alter,  in  1830,  Mr.  Bispham  took 
the  business  entirely  under  his  own  control,  and  in 
December,  1834,  he  bought  of  Horner  &  Wilson  the 
building  now  known  as  No.  629  Market  Street,  to 
which  he  moved  at  once.  In  September,  1851,  he 
took  into  partnership  his  two  sons,  Samuel  A.  and 
John  S.  Bispham,  and  the  title  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Samuel  Bispham  &  Sons,  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  house  commands  a  large  trade  with  the  West 
and  South  in  groceries  and  dried  fruits.  Samuel  Bis- 
pham was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  Penn  Township,  which  is  now 
the  Penn  National  Bank,  and  of  which  he  has  been 
continuously  a  director.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,  and  from  the  institution  of  the 
Reliance  Insurance  Company  has  been  one  of  its 
directors.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  Henry  Clay 
Whig,  but  his  opinions  in  religion  and  in  politics 
have  always  leaned  to  the  side  of  conservatism.  He 
was  actively  interested  in  the  public  schools  when,  in 
1834,  they  were  first  established  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  name  of  no  Philadelphian  has  been  current  in 
business  circles  for  a  longer  number  of  years.  He  is 
still  living,  being  now  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  yet  he  attends  to  business  daily,  and  overlooks 
the  details  of  the  house  that  bears  his  name. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  of  bread- 
stufis  from  the  interior  from  1874  to  1882 : 


BECSIPTS  or  FLOUR. 


BarroUi. 
1882 i^w;j:« 

1881 968,476 

1880 9:i3,944 

1879 936,880 

1878 979.380 


BarreU. 

1877 740,880 

1876- 970,781 

1876 922,190 

1874 916,636 


BSCSIPT8  OF  GBAIN. 

Wheat  Bye. 

Bushels.      Bnahels. 


1882 0,782,872  60,612 

1881 8..'JI2,606  107,637 

1880 16,123.:«0  117,000 

1879..A 20,079,600  681,276 

1878 11,976,260  296,760 

1877 4,170,4(10  884,870 

1878 4,486.000  679,100 

1876 6,660,800  187,600 


Com. 
Baibelf. 

3,801,100 
11.146,H67 
24.960.760 
18,289.600 
2S,3K6.900 
13,926,300 
20,261.676 

7,130,000 


Oati. 
Bnaheli. 

3,062,482 
S,4:i2,069 
3,638.760 
3,497,000 
3,789,360 
2,606,300 
4.484;  00 
3,820.400 


There  were  ioapected  during  1880,  "  into  eleTaton,  wareboasefl,**etc., 
28,228  cars  of  wheat,  14  of  wheat  ■creenlngi,  38,840  of  com,  124  of  rye, 
11  of  bran,  3006  of  oats;  "afloat  on  barges,  schooners,**  etc^  264,230 
bushels  of  com,  321,936  of  wheat,  860  of  rye,  1 0,000  of  oats ;  ont  for  ship- 
ment, 18,042,639  bushels  of  com,  12,223,863  of  wheat,  6803  of  rye :  totals, 
70,222  can  Inspected,  507,016  bushels  afloat,  8O,282,;206  bushels  out  for 
shipment 

There  were  Inspected  during  the  year  1882,  '*  into  warehouses,  eleva- 
tors,** etc.,  6332  cars  of  com,  66  of  rye,  3710  of  oats,  13,873  of  wheat ; 
'*  afloat  In  barges,  schooners,**  etc.,  263,910  bushels  of  com,  20,400  of 
oats,  424,617  of  wheat;  '*outto  Tcssels  for  shipment,**  920,219  bushels 
of  corn  and  6,921,440  bushels  of  wheat;  **out  to  cars  for  shipment,"  376 
cars  of  corn,  89  of  wheat,  and  46  of  oats. 


BXGEIPT8  OF  SBEDS. 


1882. 
Bags. 

CloTerseed 23,143 

Timothy 10,200 

Flaxseed 113.112 


1881. 
Bags. 

21,048 

8,080 

98,642 


1880. 
Bags. 

8,108 

12,769 

110,461 


1879. 
Bags. 

28310 
10,231 
40,860 


1878. 
Bags. 

16,709 

8,109 

89,686 


1876. 
Bags. 

12,887 
10,774 
23,906 


COTTON. 
Bales. 


1882 237,800 

1881 203.622 

1880 143^37 

1879 161,M7 


1877. 
Bags. 

12,612 
19,791 
34,909 


Bales. 


1878 161.970 

1877 144,818 

1876 138,968 


LITE  STOCK. 


1882.. 

1881.. 

1880.. 

1879.. 

1878.. 

1877.. 

1876.. 

1876.. 

1R74.. 

1873. 

1872.. 

1871.. 

1870.. 

I860.. 

I860.. 


Beeves. 

269,728 
206,912 
201,210 
197,969 
186,600 
186,350 
178,800 
140,000 
167,1,30 
1G6.860 
234,810 
125.333 
117,9.30 
99,846 
68,780 

MEATS. 


Pork.  Beef. 

Barrels.      Barrels. 


1880. 
1879. 
1878. 
1877. 


228.120 
130,506 
165,666 
120,106 


8,831 
14,362 

8,883 
11,400 


Cows. 

20392 
19.609 
17,396 
16,H30 
16;i26 
1M,120 
1^,760 
11.8:«) 
18.010 
18,406 
13,302 
11,160 
8,836 
10,637 
16,120 


Hams. 
Tierces. 

89,686 

76,080 

107,764 

98,764 


Hogs. 

381,402 
367,876 
346,960 
341,460 
282.060 
242,400 
289,900 
243,:no 

&39,690 
334,3U) 
210,276 
199,610 
189,500 
127,964 
46,900 


Sheep. 

677,713 
646,792 
623,494 
619,460 
660,400 
646,870 
648,860 
491,600 
767.000 
766,760 
74  ,600 
796,200 
682,900 
324,664 
82,600 


Lard.  Shoulders. 


Packagea. 

66,202 
67,788 
65,206 


Pieces. 

261,146 
137,264 


BUTTEB  AND  EGGS. 


1882. 

1881. 
1880. 
1879., 
1878. 
1877. 
1876.. 


Butter. 
Packages. 

123,904 
120,660 
102,132 
114,860 
100,032 
112,270 
122.217 


WHISKEY. 


1880.. 
1879... 
1878.. 


Highwines. 
Barrels. 

29.716 
28.320 
41,610 


Bggs. 

Packages. 

166,3U 
147.624 
117,326 
138,300 
114,620 
112,184 
113,766 


Whiskey. 
Barrels. 

22,476 
26,436 
17,796 
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WOOL. 
Balw. 


1882 162,770 

1881 147,443 

1880 124,063 

187»- „ 168,736 


1878 

1876 


»■••■••*••■•••••• 


GOAL. 


Tons. 


Bal«i. 

118,922 
194,618 
136,122 


Tons. 


1882..... £9,600,000  ,  1880 23,487,786 

1881 29,000,000  1  1879 26,142,689 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  of 
petroleum^  naphtha,  and  benzine  from  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  daring  the  year  1882 :  crude  petroleum, 
4,961,890  gallons,  valued  at  $314,441 ;  refined  petro- 
leum, 78,471,280  gallons,  valued  at  $6,691,799;  naph- 
tha and  benzine,  1,356,021  gallons,  valued  at  $84,148. 
The  exports  of  breadstu£b  and  provisions  from  the 
same  port  for  the  same  period  were:  breadstuffs, 
$8,929,882 ;  provisions,  $7,838,143. 

The  value  of  domestic  exports  shipped  to  foreign 
ports  were:  American  vessels,  $9,770,654;  foreign 
vessels,  $24,758,805, — ^total  value  of  exports  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  1882  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, $34,539,459. 


CHAPTER    LVL 


MANUFACTUBBS.^ 


The  history  of  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  is 
the  story  of  the  intelligence,  pluck,  energy,  and  perse-, 
verance  of  her  individual  citizens ;  neither  accumu- 
lated capital  nor  corporate  powers  nursed  their 
in&ncy  nor  supported  their  maturer  years.  The 
patient  industry  of  the  Quaker  settlers  planted  them, 
the  untiring  energy  of  their  descendants  prospered 
them ;  and  their  present  magnificent  development  is 
due  to  an  individuality  which  recognized  and  followed 
only  "  the  light  which  shineth  in  every  man."  The 
founders  of  these  industries  never  practiced  the  co- 
hesion that  promotes  self-interest  by  combination  of 
means,  purpose,  and  action ;  but  by  zealous  individual 
work  originated  and  improved  their  various  manu- 
factures, perfecting  while  developing  the  industry. 
Under  this  system  there  arose  that  diversity  of  labor 
which  multiplies  both  the  product  and  the  establish- 
ments. Two  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  witnesses  525  classes  of  industries 
prospering  in  the  city,  conducted  in  11,844  establish- 
ments, employing  241,433  persons,  and  producing 
annually  $476,817,402. 

To  trace  the  gradual  development  of  this  grand 


1  The  ImmenM  number  of  manufactarinf  MrtablUhments  in  Philadel- 
phia, nambering  in  1882  nearly  tweWa  thoneaud,  made  It  impoariblo 
within  the  limited  ipace  or  thia  history  to  do  more  than  trace  the  else 
and  development  of  mannfectnrea  with  their  statiatical  featnraa,  and 
compelled  the  anthom  to  confine  their  deacriptione  to  the  leading  and 
moat  prominent  boniea  in  each  claM. 


result,  from  its  initial,  in  1682,  to  the  present  day, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  particularity  is  an 
impossibility.  To  follow  its  traces  along  the  pages 
of  annals  and  biographies,  culling  a  fact  here  and  a 
date  there,  and  periodically  gathering  the  data  to- 
gether, is  all  that  is  possible  through  the  earlier  years 
of  the  province.*  The  energy  of  the  founders  and 
their  successors  was  employed  in  toork  which  left  its 
remili  as  the  only  reeard  of  its  life.  Neither  date  nor 
fact  exist  as  to  many,  and  those  more  fortunate  in 
these  respects  are  merely  chronicled  in  time,  without 
any  account  of  trials  suffered  and  difficulties  over- 
come." The  difficulties  which  beset  every  attempt  to 
investigate  the  development  of  manufactures  are  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Freedley,  who  says, — 

**  Nnmeroiu  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  timea  to  inTeati* 
gate  th«  manafaetnrlDg  indaatry  of  Phlladelpbl*.    Several  yeara  ago  a 


statiatical  aoclety  was  oiganiaed,  we  belleTe  for  the  axpreaa  pnipoaeof 
ascertaining  the  capital  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  and  wages  paid,  and  the  aggregate  of  production ;  but  its 
offlcers,  we  understand,  have  not  as  y«t  submittad  their  report.  More 
reeantly,  a  committee  of  highly  reapeetabla  and  traatworthy  gontlamen, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trada,  undertook  the  oommlaaioo,  but  the 
moat  Important  information  that  they  could  aaoertain  and  reported  was 
that  *  Inqulrlea  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  impertinent  and  offenslTe, 
and  they  will  not  ba  Miewarad ;  nor  can  any  authority  compel  a  raaponss 
to  tham.  Thvy  will  be  either  treated  with  silanoa  or.  If  raplied  to,  they 
will  elldt  no  ftall  and  reliable  intelllganca.  We  do  not  make  this  asser- 
tion without  ample  reason.*  ** 

The  Board  of  Trade  consequently  recommend,  and 
their  advice  has  been  heeded  by  us,  not  to  extend  in- 
quiries beyond  what  can  be  precisely  and  accurately 
ascertained.  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  investigate  the  private  affairs  of  any  citizen,  but  to 
trace  from  public  records  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  city  as  far  as  practicable ;  ex- 
amining those  influences  which  have  retarded  or  pro- 
moted their  development,  and  grouping  the  facts  ss 
ascertained  by  official  reports,  to  present,  as  well  their 
existing  state  of  development  as  the  causes  under 
which  they  have  grown.  The  influence  of  legislation 
and  the  effect  of  political  events  upon  manufactures 
are  matters  connected  with  political  economy  which 
take  their  color  and  complexion  from  the  political 
education  and  principles  of  individuals.  Whether 
protection  best  protects,  or  free  trade  beat  promotes 
manufactures,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
inquiries. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  colonists  at  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  woolen  fabrics  for  their  own  use,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  English  manufacturers  of  the 
same  kind  of  fabrics,  lest  they  should  not  only  supply 


*  To  the  Taluable  *'  History  of  American  Manufactures,**  by  J.  Leander 
Bishop,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  to  Id  win  T.  Freedley*s  work  on  **  PhlladelphU 
and  its  Manufaeturea,"  and  to  **  The  Manulhctoriea  and  Mannfactnrss 
of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,**  and  the  **  History  of  PbilA- 
delphia,**  by  Thompson  Westcott,  the  author  is  indebted  for  most  vain- 
able  assistance. 

•  **  It  would  be  daairable  to  trace  chronologically  tba  aaecesslTe  steps 
marking  the  progreeatre  daTolopment  of  the  manuflkctnre  of  textile 
fabrics  in  this  city  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  records  within  our 
knowledge  containing  siifflcient  data  for  the  purpoae.**— PUfaii(pWe 
(md  Um  Mamnfaeliiirtt^  by  Edwin  T.  Freedley,  p.  882. 
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their  own  necessities^  but  in  course  of  time  should 
export  to  foreign  nAtions;  and  to  prevent  this,  as 
early  as  1699,  Parliament  declared  by  acts  of  10 
and  11  William  III.  that  no  wool,  yarn,  or  woolen 
manufactures  of  the  American  plantations  shall  be 
shipped  there,  or  even  laden  in  order  to  be  trans- 
ported from  thence  to  any  place  whatever;  and 
again,  in  1719,  it  was  also  declared  *'  that  the  erecting 
of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their 
depefidence  upon  Great  Britain.''  Complaints  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  British  manufacturers,  and  in 
1781  orders  were  issued  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  in- 
quire and  report  '*  with  respect  to  laws  made,  manu- 
faciwrei  set  up,  or  trcuie  carried  on  detrimental  to  the 
trade,  navigation,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain/' 
This  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  respect  to  Penn- 
sylvania was  that  her  people  **  have  fallen  into  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  and  linen  cloth,  for  the 
use  of  their  families  only ;"  for  the  products  being 
chiefly  cattle  and  grain, ''  the  estates  of  the  inhabi- 
tants depended  wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not 
be  managed  without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep ;  and 
their  wool  would  be  entirely  lost,  were  not  their  ser- 
vants employed  during  the  winter  in  manufacturing 
it  for  the  use  of  their  families ;"  and  the  report  further 
remarked  that "  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  lay  in  their 
exportation  of  provisions  and  lumber ;  no  manufac- 
tures being  established,  and  their  clothing  and  uten- 
sils for  their  houses  being  all  imported  from  Great 
Britain,"  and  "  the  last  letters  from  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania"  showed  that  he  did  "  not  know 
of  any  trade  carried  on  in  that  province  that  can  be 
considered  injurious  to  this  kingdom.  Thy  do  not 
export  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures ;  all  they 
make  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  being  for  their  own  use. 
We  are  further  informed  that  in  this  province  are 
built  many  brigantines  and  small  sloops,  which  they 
sold  to  the  West  Indies." 

By  the  act  (6  George  II.  1782)  the  exportation  of 
hats  was  prohibited,  and  even  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  be  taken  by  hat-makers  restrained.  In  1760, 
while  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  into  Lon- 
don was  permitted  duty  free,  the  erection  or  continu- 
ance of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling 
iron,  or  any  planing-forge,  to  work  with  a  tilt-ham- 
mer, or  any  flirnace  for  making  steel  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
every  such  mill,  engine,  furnace,  or  foige  was  declared 
to  be  a  common  nuisance,  to  be  abated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor within  thirty  days.  In  1764-65  the  Stamp  Act 
followed,  declaring  null  and  void  any  instruments  in 
writing,  if  not  upon  stamped  paper. 

The  bill  received  the  royal  assent  in  March,  1766, 
and  was  the  unexpected  cause  of  stimulating  Ameri- 
can manufactures.  By  the  non*importation  agree- 
ments which  were  entered  into  generally  by  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  it  was  determined  not  to  im- 
port goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  promote  home 
manu&cturee  in  all  possible  ways. 


The  new  Pitt  ministry  in  England  was  convinced 
that  the  policy  of  its  predecessors  was  unwise,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Stamp  Act  would  be  in- 
jurious and  useless.  About  the  26th  of  March,  1766, 
news  that  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had 
passed  one  house  of  Parliament  was  received  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  occasioned  the  most  lively  expressions 
of  joy.  Bells  were  rung,  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  the 
health  of  the  royal  family  was  drunk.  About  a  month 
afterward,  and  before  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  had 
been  received,  the  brig  ''Lark"  arrived  from  Eng- 
land with  goods  shipped  contrary,  to  the  agreement 
of  the  merchants  of  the  city.  The  committee  of  mer- 
chants met  immediately  and  resolved  that  the  mer- 
chandise should  be  locked  up  until  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  announced.  In  the  mean  while  the 
attention  given  to  American  manufactures  was  more 
general  than  had  ever  been  before.  "  A  market  for 
home-manufactured  goods"  had  been  opened  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  north  side  of  High 
Street,  one  door  below  Water,  by  William  Smith, 
which  was  kept  open  from  nine  o'clock  until  noon 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Daniel 
Mause,  hosier,  announced  that  he.  had  set  up  a  num- 
ber of  looms  at  the  sign  of  "  The  Hand-in-Hand,"  on 
the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  between  Race  and 
Vine,  where  he  manufactured  thread  and  cotton 
stockings,  hoping  that  the  good  people  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  provinces  would  encourage  the  un- 
dertaking at  a  time  when  America  called  for  the  en- 
deavors of  all  her  sons.  The  repeal  of  that  objection- 
able statute,  in  1766,  may  have  caused  the  suspension 
of  some  plans  of  commencing  new  industries  which 
were  under  consideration,  but  manufiictures  at  this 
time  were  not  very  successful.  John  Penn,  writing 
to  the  Lords  CommiBsioners  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, Jan.  21, 1767,  says,  in  reference  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  number  of  manufactures  in  the  province,  that 
very  little  encouragement  was  given  to  such  schemes. 

**  Kor  do  1  know  of  any  actaally  canyiog  on  at  this  tlm«  exoefpt  two. 
One  of  thorn  wm  Mt  np  aboak  three  jmn  ago  In  tbia  eitjr  by  privnto 
sttfaicriptlon  tor  the  making  of  Mil*«loth,  ticking,  and  Unoni;  bat  th« 
penona  concerned  have  already  rank  money  by  the  project,  for  the  high 
price  of  labor  will  not  allow  any  of  the  articlee  to  be  made  at  lo  cheap 
a  rate  at  thosa  of  the  aame  quality  and  goodne«  maauikotored  in  Xng> 
land  are  lold  for  by  the  retailen  hare ;  they  have  thereft>rt  lately  raaoWed 
to  diaoontinae  the  undertaking.  The  other  a  glaaa  manufkotory,  which 
waa  erected  about  four  yeart  ago  In  Lancaater  Conn^,  aeyenty  milea 
from  thia  city,  by  a  priTate  peraon.  It  ia  atlll  oarrled  on,  though  to  a 
▼ery  inconaidenble  extent,  there  being  no  other  Tent  Ibr  thalr  ware, 
which  ia  of  a  very  ordinary  quality,  but  to  anpply  the  email  demandaof 
the  vlllagee  and  farmen  in  the  adjacent  Inland  country.** 

In  1768  Parliament  passed  the  act  laying  duties  on 
paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  other  articles,  when 
imported  into  the  colonies.  New  non-importation 
resolutions  were  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  people 
of  various  towns  and  counties.  These  imposts  re- 
mained until  March,  1770,  when  they  were  removed 
as  to  all  the  articles  except  tea.  The  partial  release 
did  not  satisfy  the  people,  and  thenceforth  for  some 
years  much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  do- 
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mestic  manufactare,  and  to  the  best  method  of  en- 
couraging it. 

The  meeting  of  citizens  at  the  City  Tavern,  May 
20,  1774,  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  conventions 
which  have  been  elsewhere  explained,  related  prima- 
rily to  political  movements  and  measures.  Manufac- 
tures and  their  promotion  were  incidental  and  sec- 
ondary. The  committees  of  correspondence,  created 
for  political  purposes,  were  also  intrusted  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  encouragement 'of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  their  recommendations  were  seriously 
obeyed.  In  January,  1775,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Joseph  Beed,  president ;  Jonathan  B.  Smith, 
John  Benezet,  and  Francis  Johnston,  secretaries. 
This  convention  earnestly  enforced  the  observance  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  and,  to  provide 
against  the  inconvenience  which  might  result,  recom- 
mended the  preservation  of  sheep  until  they  were 
four  years  old,  and  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures of  woolens,  salt,  saltpetre,  iron,  nails,  wire, 
steel,  paper,  glass,  wool,  combs,  cards,  copper  in 
sheets,  kettles,  malt  liquors,  and  tin  plates.  Among 
other  matters,  they  were  careful  to  mention  gun- 
powder, "  inasmuch  as  there  existed  great  necessity 
for  it,  particularly  in  the  Indian  trade.**  They  sug- 
gested the  utility  of  raising  flax,  hemp,  madder, 
wood,  and  dye-stuffs.  They  advised  the  exclusive 
use  of  home-manufactured  articles,  recommended  the 
patronage  of  the  printing-type  foundry  at  Oerman- 
town  which  was  established  by  Mr.  Fox,^  and  urged 
that  associations  should  be  formed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  productions. 

The  woolen  manufacture  was  also  recommended, 
and  various  schemes  were  proposed  and  discussed  in 
the  newspapers  by  writers  under  the  signatures  of 
"  Pennsylvania,"  "  A  Hibernian,"  "  Jason,"  etc.  The 
Hibernian  proposed  the  formation  of  a  patriotic  so- 
ciety for  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  with  permission 
to  raise  one  thousand  pounds  annually  by  lottery. 
Weavers,  he  said,  could  be  had  from  Ireland.  The 
expense  of  importing  twenty-nine  workmen,  with 
yarn  and  worsted,  wheels,  reels,  looms,  steel,  three 
pitched  combs,  a  press,  and  bedding  for  the  twenty- 
nine  hands,  he  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Six  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  he  said, 
could  be  bought  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacture  he  did  not  calculate. 
The  proprietors  of  the  china  factory  advertised  for 
zaffer  or  zaffera,  without  which  they  could  not  make 
blue  ware.  This  was  obtained,  and  the  desired  speci- 
mens of  their  workmanship  were  made.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  works  applied  to  the  Assembly  for 
assistance,  but  nothing  was  done  for  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Michael  Washington 
exhibited  at  the  Goffee-House  several  pieces  of  cloth 
manufactured  by  himself.    It  was  announced  that  a 


1  It  wu  vnfbrtanately  biirnwi  down  In  April,  1776. 


gold  medal  would  be  given  to  the  person  who  produced 
the  best  piece  of  woolen  cloth  in  Lancaster  County. 
"  One  had  been  given  the  previous  year,  weighing  one 
ounce,  having  on  one  side  a  bust  of  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer,"  with  the  motto,  ''Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  King,  and  his  throne  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  righteousness."  On  the  reverse  was  a  woman 
spinning  with  a  big  wheel ;  motto,  "  Frugality  and 
industry  make  rich,  free,  and  happy."  Christopher 
Colles  offered  his  services  to  the  public  to  put  up  mills 
and  hydraulic  engines  and  the  proper  buildings,  and 
to  ai't  as  engineer  and  architect. 

A  seizure  had  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  In- 
spection in  the  year  1775  of  goods  of  Joshua  Fisher 
&  Son,  consisting  of  lead,  sailcloth,  Russian  sheet- 
ing, duck,  paints,  etc.,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  The  Fishers  were  very  obstinate  and 
uncivil  about  the  matter,  and  finally  the  Committee  of 
Safety  ordered  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  vendue, 
where  they  were  bought  for  the  use  of  the  province. 
The  scarcity  of  salt  caused  Congress  soon  to  repeal  its 
general  disallowance  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Committee  of  Inspection,  at  least  as  regarded  that 
article.  A  resolution  was  passed  on  the  80th  of  May 
against  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  for  salt,  and 
again  granting  to  the  committee  power  to  regulate 
the  rates  of  sale.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined 
that  coarse  salt  should  be  sold  for  7«.  Sd.  per  bushel, 
and  fine  salt  at  Ss. ;  Bohea  tea  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  pound,  and  green  tea  at  32«.  6d.  per  pound. 
Joshua  Fisher  &  Sons  had  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
which  they  had  endeavored  to  import  in  violation  of 
the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection.  Efforts 
were  made  without  avail  to  get  them  to  allow  a  sale 
of  it.  They  were  not  disposed  to  be  agreeable  in  any- 
thing that  would  recognize  the  authority  of  those  whom 
they  denominated  **  the  present  rulers." 

In  1778  an  act  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of 
this  State  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  machines  for  two  years.  John  Hague 
received  from  the  Assembly  £100  as  a  recompense 
"  for  introducing  into  this  State  useful  machines  for 
carding  cotton."  John  Hewson,  calico-printer,  was 
an  applicant  to  the  Assembly  for  assistance.  Robert 
Leslie,  who  had  invented  three  different  methods  of 
attaching  and  suspending  the  pendulums  of  clocks, 
whether  of  metal  or  of  wood,  upon  entirely  new  prin- 
ciples, desired  an  act  to  protect  him  in  his  invention. 
James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  asked  an  act  to  give  him 
special  privileges  in  his  steamboat,  which  petition 
was  contested  by  John  Fitch  and  Henry  Voight,  who 
also  asked  encouragement  for  their  invention  of  a 
pipe  boiler.  Alexander  Lewis,  having  invented  *'b 
water  engine  for  raising  water  thirty-six  feet  above  its 
level,  and  having  constructed  a  boat  of  twenty-five 
tons  burthen,  capable  of  proceeding  up  any  stream 
that  would  float  the  same,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
men  only,"  desired  a  special  law  to  protect  his  in- 
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terestti.^  Thomaa  Paine  transmitted  from  Paris  a 
long  report,  made  to  the  Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences 
by  De  Borda,  Bosutt,  and  Le  Boy,  favorable  to  his 
iron  bridge.  He  apprised  the  Assembly  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  erecting  it  on  the  Seine,  with  a 
single  arch  of  iron  of  four  hundred  feet ;  and  that,  in 
such  case,  it  should  be  manufactured  in  America. 
**  A  second  series  of  potash- works"  were  set  up  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those 
established  in  Southwark. 

The  action  of  the  people  and  government,  in  their 
purpose  of  freedom  and  independence,  promoted  the 
steady  growth  of  domestic  manufactures.  Many  in- 
dustries, of  which  there  exist  no  record,  took  their 
start  and  maintained  a  quiet  growth  during  the  years 
of  the  Revolution.  With  the  return  of  peace,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
States,  manufacturers  put  forth  bolder  eflbrts,  but 
were  soon  clamoring  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly 
for  encouragement. 

Mechanics  of  various  kinds  challenged  attention, 
and  asked  for  patronage.  John  Biddis,  in  1783,  set 
up  a  manufiictory  of  white  lead  in  Vine  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third, ''  opposite  the  sign  of  Gen- 
eral Washington."  He  said  that  his  lead  "  was  al- 
lowed by  the  best  judges  in  this  city  to  be  equal  to 
any  imported  from  Europe."  He  offered  to  sell  his 
tavern  property  at  Chestnut  Hill,  ''sign  of  the  Bonny 
Jockey,"  for  pig  lead  to  be  used  in  this  manufacture. 
James  Sutter  manufactured  pure  American  glue  in 
Southwark.  In  relation  to  this  article,  he  said,  "  He 
flatters  himself  that  he  can  supply  the  thirteen- States 
with  an  article  as  good,  if  not  better  than,  and  at  as 
low  prices  as  imported  from  Europe."  James  Juhao, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  city  after  the  peace, advertised 
*'  the  great  American  piano-forte,  entirely  his  own  in- 
vention." He  lived  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets.  Wil- 
liam Somerton,  from  London,  took  the  air-furnace  at 
Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  he  prepared  his 
new  invented  boxes  for  wheel-carriages.  Maion  A 
Qibbs  entered  into  the  business  of  making  fire- 
engines  *'  of  the  newest  construction."  George  Bras- 
sine,  having  erected  a  mill  for  making  rappee  snuff, 
and  having  discovered  the  art  of  manufacturing  an 
imitation  of  window- glass  from  horn,  asked  encour- 
agement from  the  Assembly.  To  the  same  body  other 
persons  applied  for  like  privileges.  Peter  Allaire, 
having  discovered  the  art  of  making  yellow  paint, 
and  an  alkali  or  soda  for  manufacturing  flintrglass, 
desired  an  exclusive  right  for  manufacturing  and 
vending  those  articles.  Edward  Clegg,  of  Great 
Britain,  being  about  to  establish  a  manufactory  for 
,  making  corduroys  and  fine  jeans,  asked  the  patronage 
of  the  Assembly.    So  did  Whitehead  Humphreys, 

1  A  Teswl  from  PhiUdslphU  that  bad  b««n  fitted  oat  for  th«  ilaTe 
trad«,  after  taking  a  cargo  of  nrgro«a  to  tba  West  India  Islaoda,  cama 
back  to  tbia  city  with  a  cargo  bougbt  witb  tha  proceada  of  the  adToo- 
tiira.  The  F^-eemanU  Jommal  published  ao  article  recommending  that 
dtiieni  ehonld  not  parobaae  the  gooda. 


who  had  discovered  the  art  of  making  steel  from  bar 
iron,  "  as  good  as  in  England" ;  William  Shepherd, 
who  was  about  to  erect  a  mill  for  sawing  and  polish- 
ing marble.  James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  invented  a  boat  to  go  by  the  action 
of  poles  against  the  streams  of  rapid  rivers,  by  me- 
chanical powers  (which  was  not  a  steamhoAt),  had  his 
claim  resisted  by  Abner  Cloud  and  Hugh  Cunning- 
ham, each  of  whom  averred  a  prior  discovery  of  the 
same  principle.  Arthur  Donaldson,  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  "  hippopotamus  for  cleaning  out  docks," 
was  also  an  applicant  to  the  Legislature.  John  Hew- 
son,  calico  printer,  asked  for  a  loan  of  money  from 
the  State.  The  distillers  of  rum  from  molasses  in 
Philadelphia  petitioned  in  a  body  for  encouragement. 
Robert  Taylor,  of  Lower  Merion,  linen,  cotton,  and 
calico  printer  and  bleacher,  and  Henry  Boyle,  calico 
printer,  also  asked  assistance. 

In  1786,  John  Stephens  applied  to  the  Assembly  in 
March  for  a  loan  of  £200  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
to  perfection  his  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  blue- 
stone  melting-pots  equal  to  black  lead  crucibles. 
John  Fitch,  having  discovered  a  method  by  which 
boats  and  vessels  might  be  navigated  by  steam,  asked 
exclusive  right  to  his  valuable  invention.  John  Eve, 
manu&cturer  of  gunpowder,  desired  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  that  article  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  a  bounty  for  the  introduction  of 
rough  saltpetre.  Oliver  Evans,  representing  that  he 
had  invented  machines  for  making  cotton  and  woolen 
cards  in  a  new,  easy,  and  expeditious  manner,  and 
having  also  invented  for  merchant  mills  a  machine 
to  clean  wheat  and  manufi&cture  it  into  flour,  wanted 
the  exclusive  right  to  those  improvements  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Whitehead  Humphreys  asked  for  the  loan 
of  £800  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  in 
the  art  of  converting  bar  iron  intx)  steel,  in  which 
prayer  he  succeeded.  The  committee  on  John  Fitch's 
steamboat  recommended  the  Assembly  to  loan  him 
£160,  but  the  motion  was  lost.  Qeorge  Wall,  having 
invented  a  new  mathematical  instrument  useful  in 
surveying,  asked  for  an  act  giving  him  special  privi- 
lege to  manufacture  it  for  twenty-one  years.  Eman- 
uel Bantling,  who  had  invented  a  tub-bellows  for 
blacksmiths,  also  asked  for  a  special  law  of  encour- 
agement. 

Thomas  Paine  petitioned  the  Assembly  in  March  to 
countenance  his  plan  for  the  erection  of  an  iron  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  Schuylkill.  A  committee 
was  appointed  on  the  subject,  which  reported  &vor- 
ably,  and  leave  was  granted  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
project  to  bring  in  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction. 
The  new  model  of  Paine  was  thirteen  feet  eleven 
inches  in  length,  the  centre  being  between  six  and 
seven  inches  in  width.  It  was  constructed  of  narrow 
strips  of  sheet  iron,  and  had  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  a  weight  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  bridge  company  did  not  absolutely 
agree  to  take  Faine's  plan.    They  adopted  resolutions 
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in  August  to  procure  subscriptions.  The  bill  incor- 
porating the  subscribers  to  the  bridge  named  John 
Penn,  Samuel  Vaughan,  Samuel  Powel,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, and  others,  as  corporators,  with  a  capital  of 
$66,666.66.  A  committee  to  receive  models  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  David  Bit- 
tenhouse,  G^rge  Clymer,  Samuel  Powel,  David 
Evans,  Bichard  Wells,  Francis  fiailey,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  John  Kaighn,  John  Sellers,  Thomas  Harrison, 
Tench  Coxe,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Chaloner,  John 
Boss,  and  Stephen  Paschall.  This  effort  was  in 
advance  of  the  public  disposition  to  aid  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 

In  1789,  the  Manufiicturing  Society  awarded  the 
premium  gold  plate  for  painters'  colors  to  Sylvanus 
Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  for  specimens  of  ochre.  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Agriculture  offered  premiums 
for  improvements  in  farming  operations,  and  the 
Philadelphia  County  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures  added  its 
influence  toward  what  was  considered  a  most  im- 
portant object.  The  latter  association  was  established 
August  4th  in  this  year,  in  opposition  to  the  old  society 
for  promoting  agriculture,  etc.  As  the  former  had 
many  members  who  were  residents  of  the  city,  the 
county  society  established  a  rule  that  none  but  farmers 
should  be  eligible  to  membership. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  the  required  number  of  States,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  permanent  and  efficient  government 
of  the  whole  country,  put  an  end  to  the  conflicting 
and  restricting  legislation  of  separate  States,  and  gave 
to  manu&ctures  a  wider  scope  and  better  guardian- 
ship. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  city  looked  upon  the 
Federal  Constitution  as  conferring  the  power  and 
right  of  protection  to  the  infant  manufactures ;  and 
to  give  expression  to  their  conviction  a  meeting  was 
held  in  March,  1789,  of  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
of  the  city,  Northern  Liberties,  and  Southwark,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  lay  such  duties 
on  foreign  manufisustures  imported  into  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  would  give  a  decided  preference  to 
our  mechanics.  The  various  trades  were  requested  to 
send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  the  ensuing 
month,  but  nothing  further  was  done  in  reference  to 
the  matter. 

In  the  same  month  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
of  Baltimore  forwarded  their  first  petition  to  Con- 
gress, praying  that  the  government  would  render  the 
country  "independent  in  fiict  as  well  as  in  name," 
by  an  early  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  American  manufiictures,  by  imposing  on 
*'  all  foreign  articles  which  could  be  made  in  America 
such  duties  as  would  give  a  decided  preference  to 
their  labors.'' 

The  manufacturing  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  at  the  opening  of  the  year  held  their  first  sale 


of  printed  cottons,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  jeans,  flax, 
and  tow  linens ;  about  the  same  time  John  Hewson 
was  made  calico-printer  to  the  society,  and  the  State 
became  a  subscriber  for  one  hundred  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  company.  Edward  Pole,  of  Philadel- 
phia, presented  a  model  of  a  silk-reel  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society ;  William  Trumbull  presented  to  the 
same  society  a  specimen  of  petroleum  found  at  Oil 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Allegheny,  and  also  a  printed 
book,  the  leaves  of  which  were  made  of  the  roots  and 
bark  of  different  trees  and  plants, — the  first  effort  at 
that  kind  of  manufacture. 

The  manufacturers  of  snuff  and  tobacco  in  the  city 
numbered  in  1790  at  least  twenty  different  establish- 
ments, employing,  not  less  than  three  hundred  men 
and  boys.  These  manufiicturers  memorialized  Con- 
gress against  a  proposed  tax  upon  these  manufactures. 
The  publication  by  Thomas  Dodson  of  the  first  half- 
volume  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  Britannica"  was  com- 
menced in  this  year,  with  246  subscribers;  1000 
copies  of  the  first  volume  were  printed,  2000  of  the 
second,  and  when  he  had  completed  the  eighth  the 
subscription  extended  so  far  that  he  had  to  reprint 
the  first.  This  was  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
creased enterprise  in  the  printing  business  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Benjamin  At- 
kinson, of  Byberry  township,  now  a  part  of  the  city, 
commenced,  in  1790,  the  first  domestic  manufacture 
of  brooms  from  the  pannicles  of  broom-corn  (Sorghum 
8accharatum)t  a  plant  said  to  have  been  first  raised  in 
this  country  by  Dr.  Franklin,  from  a  single  seed 
taken  from  an  imported  whisk  and  planted  in  his 
garden.  Mr.  Atkinson  raised  the  corn  and  made  the 
brooms  himself  for  four  years,  when  he  associated 
with  Bezaleel  Croasdale.  They  jointly  supplied  Phil- 
adelphia and  neighboring  towns,  Baltimore,  and  oc- 
casionally New  York,  until  1815  or  1816,  when  others 
engaged  in  the  business. 

The  city  and  suburbs,  in  a  total  population  of 
43,000,  contained  in  1790,  exclusive  of  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  handicrafts,  2200  persons  who 
might  properly  be  denominated  mam^acturers,  or  over 
one-fourth  part  of  the  8600  adult  males  the  city  was 
supposed  to  contain. 

The  first  patents  for  machines  for  threshing  grain 
and  corn  were  awarded  March  11, 1791,  to  Samuel 
MuUiken,  of  Philadelphia;  and  December  Slst,  Wil- 
liam Pollard,  of  Philadelphia,  patented  a  machine  for 
spinning  cotton  by  water-power.  The  years  1793  and 
1794  were  marked  by  the  effort  at  increased  manufac- 
tures :  Ark  Wright  spinning  frames,  the  weaving  and 
beating  of  sail  duck,  stocking  frames,  machinery  for 
spinning  and  drawing  gold  and  silver  wire,  the  manu 
fiicture  of  thread,  lace,  and  embroidery,  of  straw  and 
chip  hats.  Wrought  mohair  and  silk  buttons  were 
introduced  and  carried  on  with  profit 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  were  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  ten  rope-walks, 
which  manufactured  about  800  tons  of  hemp  an- 
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mially;  thirteen  breweries*  which  oomiimed  60,000 
baahels  of  barley  yearly ;  six  sngar  refineries,  seven 
hair-powder  manufactories,  two  rum  distilleries  and 
one  rectifying  distillery,  three  card  manufactories, 
fifteen  manufactories  of  earthenware,  six  for  choco- 
late and  four  for  mustard,  three  for  cut-nails  and  one 
for  patent  nails,  one  for  steel,  one  for  aquafortis,  one 
for  sal  ammoniac  and  Glauber's  salts  (which  supplied 
the  whole  Union  with  that  article),  one  for  oil  colors, 
eleven  for  brushes,  two  for  buttons,  one  for  morocco 
leather,  one  for  parchment ;  besides,  gun-makers,  cop- 
persmiths, hatters  (of  which  there  were  800  in  the 
State,  who  made  54,000  fur  and  61,000  wool  hats 
annually),  tin-plate  woricers,  type-founders,  coach- 
makers,  cabinet-makers,  ship-builders,  and  a  variety 
of  others.  There  were  81  printing-presses,  printing 
four  daily  and  two  semi-weekly  papers,  one  of  them 
in  the  French  language ;  two  weekly  journals,  one  of 
them  in  the  Overman  language.  The  catalogues  of 
books  for  sale  in  the  city  contained  upwards  of  three 
hundred  sets  of  Philadelphia  editions,  besides  a 
greater  variety  of  maps  and  charts  than  was  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  America.^ 

Mathew  Carey  issued  in  1798  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  American  Museum^  a  periodical  which  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  advancement  of  manufactures  and 
literature  not  only  in  the  city  but  throughout  the 
Union.  Twelve  consecutive  volumes  had  been  issued 
between  1787  and  1792.  The  eighteenth  volume 
(quarto)  of  the  **  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,"  with  nu- 
merous plates,  was  completed  in  the  same  year  by 
Thomas  Dodson.  Three  additional  volumes  were 
afterward  published. 

The  Philadelphia  Premium  Society  was  instituted 
in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  American  indus- 
try by  giving  premiums  for  improvements  in  art  and 
manufactures.  Professor  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadel- 
phia, this  year  invented  the  compound  or  oxy-hydro- 
gen  blow-pipe,  by  which  many  substances  before 
deemed  infusible  were  readily  melted.  By  it  lime 
and  magnesia  were  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  all  well- 
known  metals,  gun-flints,  and  corundum  gems,  were 
burned,  producing  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  the  sun. 

In  the  invention  and  construction  of  machinery, 
and  instruments  for  practical  and  scientific  purposes, 
the  mechanics  and  inventors  of  Philadelphia  very 
early  acquired  great  reputation  and  skill.  The  rec- 
ords of  American  inventions  contain  few  names  more 
di«itinguished  for  usefulness  than  Oodfrey,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant ;  Bittenhouse,  who  made  the 
first  telescope  constructed  in  America,  and  whose 
orrery  and  other  scientific  instruments  displayed  un- 
usual inventive  and  mathematical  genius;  of  Frank- 
lin, Evans,  Fitch,  Fulton,  and  others,  whose  inventive 
and  constructive  skill  have  added  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  the  city.  State,  and  Union. 

The  facilities  of  Philadelphia  for  a  great  manu- 
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facturing  centre  seem  to  have  impressed  foreigaen 
very  strongly.  In  '*  Travels  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  years  1806-7,  and  1809-U/'  by  John 
Mellish,  the  writer  said  of  Philadelphia,— 

**  Th«  mannfttctorw  of  Uii*  dty  ura  ridog  Into  ktmI  Importuioe.  Th« 
piiBcipal  an  ImUimt  of  eTeiy  datcfiption,  a  gnat  Yarloty  of  wood  Mid 
Iron  works,  tliipa,  ropat,  formsntod  and  dlitlllwi  liquon,  Mrthonwara, 
tin*pUte,  hats,  itocklngs,  and  a  Tsst  Tarlety  of  dotbi  of  varloat  daicrip- 
flons.  The  printing  bnslnsH  is  batter  establlibad  hara  than  in  any 
othar  plaoa  on  the  oontlnant,  and  givaa  amploymant  to  a  graat  nambar 
of  papar-mllls,  and  to  all  claasat  connactad  with  tha  book  trade— prinU 
ars,  typa-fonndan,  angraTart,  bookbindart,  booksallara,  and  stationan. 

**  The  whole  export  tnule  of  the  State  is  carried  on  through  this  dty. 
Tho  exports  are  grain,  flour,  and  proriaions,  flaxseed,  timbers,  Tariotts 
iron  utandls,  oordage,  bark,  skins,  hosiaiy,  gunpowder,  sashaa,  candles 
ddar,  etc.  Tha  imports  consist  of  British  mannfactnras  to  a  graat 
amount.  West  India  produce,  India  goods,  China  produce,  etc.  The 
exports  of  the  Slate  in  1806  amounted  to  |13,7flS,SB8,  of  which  Si;i65,fi40 
was  the  produce  of  the  State ;  and  the  importo  m^  be  reckoned  at  ooa- 
sidersble  mora,  as  Fhlladalphia  supplies  the  Inhabitants  of  an  Immense 
back  country  with  manufactured  goods,  who  flnd  an  outlet  for  their 
produce  by  another  channel,  and  remit  in  domestic  produce  or  spede, 
ndther  of  which  Is  exhibited  In  the  cnstom-house  retoma. 

**  Tha  city  Is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Quakers,  who  have  giren 
a  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  people  dliferent  fh>m  what  Is  to  be  found 
in  most  othar  places  of  equal  extent.  They  are  industrious  and  sober, 
and,  though  suffldently  oommerdal,  they  do  not  conduct  thdr  business 
In  the  same  dashing  style  which  is  done  by  some  commercial  dtiee,  but 
confine  themselTes  within  bounds,  and  secure  whet  they  gain." 

Among  the  early  manufactures,  there  were  none  in 
which  citizens  took  more  interest,  or  which  were  more 
frequently  spoken  about,  than  the  making  of  floor- 
cloth, oilcloth,  and  carpet  This  operation  was  com* 
menced  in  1807  by  John  Dorsey,  a  merchant,  at  the 
factory  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth,  on  the  north  side,  on  a  lot  afterward  occupied 
by  the  €k)thic  mansion, — a  building  subsequently 
tenanted  by  St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
and  succeeded  by  Concert  Hall.  It  was  a  matter 
worthy  of  particular  comment  and  rejoicing  that  in 
this  establishment  there  were  two  looms  for  making  a 
strong  cloth  of  a  quality  between  sail-duck  and  Bus- 
sia  sheeting.  One  of  these  could  weave  a  piece  of 
seven  yards  in  width,  and  one  man  could  turn  out 
from  thirty-two  to  forty-five  yards  per  day.  The  style 
was  similar  to  that  of  Hare's  patent  imported  oil- 
cloths, the  nuiterial  being  plain  and  in  colors,  and 
sold  at  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  yard.  Old  rag  carpets 
were  coated  with  composition  at  the  same  establish- 
ment. In  1808  the  prices  of  Dorsey's  goods  were  as 
follows:  Floor-cloth  carpets,  one,  two,  and  three 
colors,  of  any  size,  with  or  without  border,  $2.25  per 
square  yard  ;  three  colors,  $2 ;  two  colors,  $1.75 ;  one 
color,  $1.50. 

In  1808,  Isaac  Macaulay  established  a  factory  on 
Market  Street,  near  the  Schuylkill  bridge,  for  the 
manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  carpe tings  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  colors.  In  April,  1810,  Macaulay 
purchased  the  interest  of  Dorsey  in  the  fi^tory  on 
Chestnut  Street,  and  he  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Mr. 
Macaulay  removed  the  establishment  almost  imme- 
diately to  the  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Filbert 
Streets.    In  the  early  part  of  1815  he  removed  from 
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Centre  Square  to  the  Hamilton  mansion,  at  Boah 
Hill.  Here  he  established  his  factory,  and  built  for 
himself  a  fine  dwelling-house  adjoining.  Afterward 
additional  buildings  were  put  up,  which  extended  as 
far  north  on  Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eighteenth]  Street  as 
Morris  [now  called  Spring  Garden]  Street.  The  suc- 
cess in  manufacturing  oilcloth  was  very  great.  Ma- 
caulay  was  induced  to  undeitake  the  manufacture 
of  carpets.  Workmen  were  imported  from  Kidder- 
minster, England,  and  the  carpet-looms  were  set  up 
in  the  old  Hamilton  mansion.  Here  Mr.  Macaulay 
spun  his  own  yarn  for  carpets,  and  spun  yarn  for 
canvas,  which  was  woven  twenty-one  feet  wide,  to  be 
used  for  oilcloths.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  estab- 
lishment were  woven  the  first  Brussels  carpets  made 
in  the  United  States.  In  1821,  Mr.  Macaulay  made 
the  ingrain  carpetings  for  the  State  capitol  at  Harris- 
burg.  In  April,  1825,  a  patent  was  granted  to  him 
for  improvements  in  oilcloth. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  city  in  1811 :  Looms, 
278;  spinning-wheels,  3648;  oil-mills,  8;  carriage- 
shops,  17  (value  of  work  in  1810,  $498,500) ;  ftoap- 
and  candle-works,  28;  glue  manufacturers,  14;  dis- 
tillers, 18  (gallons  distilled  in  1810,  1,288,818) ;  sugar 
refineries,  10 ;  rope-walks,  15 ;  potteries,  16 ;  tobacco- 
and  snuff-mills,  27 ;  copper-,  brass-,  and  tin-factories, 
44;  hatters'  shops,  102;  paper-mills,  7;  printing- 
offices,  51;  cutlers'  shops,  28;  gun-factories,  10; 
glass-works,  8.^  To  these  may  be  added,  from  the 
official  digest  of  the  marshal's  returns,  published 
afterward:  looms  and  fly-shuttles,  186;  spindles  in 
fiictories,  4428;  stocking-looms  and  factories,  165; 
print-works,  8 ;  print-cutting  establishments,  4 ;  nail- 
eries, 20;  saw-factories,  2;  bell-foundries,  10;  shot- 
fiictories,  8;  morocco-factories,  7;  breweries,  17; 
blacksmith-shops,  201;  copper-shops,  124;  drug- 
mills,  6;  brush-factories,  24;  drum-makers,  5;  en- 
graving establishments,  16 ;  book-binders,  86 ;  print- 
ing-press factories,  2;  Spanish  cigar-factories,  9 
(making  8,900,000  Spanish  cigars  in  addition  to 
26,900,000  American  cigars) ;  wheat-mills,  88 ;  saw- 
mills, 17;  mahogany  saw-mills,  21;  brick-kilns,  30, 
etc.*  The  population  of  the  city  in  1810  was  111,210, 
that  of  New  York  by  the  same  census  being  96,872. 
The  total  value  of  manufactures  in  the  city  proper 
was  $16,103,869,  and  for  the  State,  $44,194,740. 

From  the  "  Picture  of  Philadelphia,"  by  Dr.  James 
Mease,  in  1811,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  city  al- 
ready possessed  many  manufactures : 

'*The  Tarloiu  ooarwr  metallic  articlet,  whfch  eutor  ao  largttlj  into  the 
ivaota  and  bnaineaa  of  mankind,  are  mannraetared  to  a  frcat  eittnt,  in 
a  rariaty  of  forma,  and  in  a  rabatantial  manner.  All  the  Tariooa  edge- 
toola  fur  mechanics  are  fztvniivfly  made,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  «•  a 
fikct  calculated  to  excite  rarprlse,  that  our  common  aorew-anger,  an  old 
and  extenalTely  naed  Inetinment,  has  been  recently  announced  In  the 
British  pablioatlons  aa  a  capital  iraproTement  in  mechanics,  as  It  car* 
tainly  is,  and  that  all  attempt!  by  foreign  artists  to  make  this  Instrument 
durable  have  fklled. 
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"The  finer  kinds  of  metals  are  wrought  with  oeatseas  and  taste.  The 
numerous  Tarletlee  of  tin-ware  in  particular  may  be  mentioned  as  worthy 
of  attention.  But  abore  all,  the  working  of  the  precious  metals  has 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  highly  creditable  to  the  artists.  SllTer 
plate,  fully  equal  to  steriiog  as  to  quall^  and  eoMcntlon,  Is  now  mada, 
and  plated  wares  are  superior  to  those  commonly  imported  in  the  way 
of  trede.  Floor-cloths,  of  great  varle^  of  patterns,  without  seams,  and 
the  colors  bright,  hard,  and  durable ;  Tarlous  printed  cotton  stuff,  war- 
ranted fhst  colors;  earthen-ware,  yellow  and  red,  and  stone-ware  are 
extenslTely  made ;  ezparimenta  show  that  ware  equal  to  that  of  Staf- 
fordshire might  be  manufactured,  if  workmen  could  be  procured. 

**The  supply  of  excellent  patent  shot  is  greater  than  the  demand. 
All  the  chemical  drugs,  and  minemi  adds  of  superior  quall^,  are  made 
by  ssTeral  penons;  also  carding  and  spinning  machlnss  for  cotton,  flax, 
and  wool.  Woolen,  worsted,  and  thread  hosiery  hAre  long  giren  em- 
ployment to  our  German  dtiaens,  and  recently  cotton  stockings  have 
been  eztenslTely  made. 

''Paints  of  twenty-two  different  colors,  brilliant  and  durable,  are  in 
common  use  fh>m  natlTe  materials,  the  supply  of  which  is  inexhausti- 
ble. The  chromate  of  lead,  that  superb  yellow  color,  is  scarcely  equaled 
by  any  foreign  paints.*  There  are  fifteen  rope-walks  in  onrYldnity. 
We  no  longer  depend  upon  Europe  for  excellent  and  handsome  p^>er- 
hanglngs,  or  pasteboard,  or  paper  of  any  kind.  The  innumereble  arti- 
cles Into  which  leather  enters  are  neatly  and  substantially  Bsade;  the 
article  aaddlery  forms  an  Immense  item  in  the  list.  The  leather  has 
greatly  Improred  in  quality;  the  exportation  of  boots  and  shoes  to  the 
Southern  States  Is  great,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  before  the  intwruptlon 
of  trade,  was  Immense.  Morocco  leather  is  extensiTely  mannfiurtnred. 
The  superiority  of  the  carriages,  dther  in  respect  to  excellence  of  woik- 
m^nshlp,  fkshlon,  or  finish,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  The  Qrpe- 
foundiy  of  Binney  and  Boaaldson  suppUss  all  the  nnmerona  prlnting- 
otBcee  in  the  United  States.  There  are  one  hundred  and  two  batten  In 
the  city  and  liberties.  Tobacco,  in  every  form,  gives  employ  to  immense 
capital.  The  refined  sugar  of  Philadelphia  has  long  been  celebrated; 
ten  reflnariee  are  eonstantly  at  work.  Kxcelloit  Japanned  and  pewter- 
ware,  muskets,  rifies,  fowling-pieces,  and  pistols  are  made  with  great 
neatness.  The  cabinet-ware  Is  elegant,  and  the  manufacture  of  wood, 
generally,  is  very  eztenalTe.  The  houses  are  ornamented  with  marbles 
of  Tarlous  huee  and  qualitlea,  fh>m  quarries  near  Philadelphia. 

**  Mar*s  works,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Vine  Btrsets,  on  the  Bldga 
road,  the  property  of  OliTer  KTans,  consists  of  an  iron-foundry,  mould- 
makers*  shop,  steam-engine  manufactory,  blackamith*s  shop,  and  mill- 
stone mannfsctory,  and  a  steam-engine  used  for  grinding  sundry  mate- 
rials for  the  use  of  the  works,  and  for  turning  and  boring  heavy  cast 
and  wronght-iron  work.  The  buildings  occupy  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  fh>nt,and  about  thirty-fiTe  workmen  are  daily  employed.  They 
mAUufkcture  all  cast-  or  wrought-iron  work  for  machinery  for  mills,  for 
grinding  grain  or  sawing  timber,  for  forgea,  rolling*  And  sUtttng^nills, 
sugar-mills,  appl^-mills,  bark-mills,  etc.,  pans  of  all  dimeaalona,  used 
by  sngar-boilen,  soap-boilers,  etc.,  screws  of  all  siaes  for  cotton-presses, 
tobacco-presses,  paper-presses,  cast-iron  gudgeons,  and  boxes  for  mills 
and  wagona,  carriage-boxea,  eto.,  and  all  kinds  of  small  wheels  and 
machinery  for  cotton-  and  wool^tpinnlng,  eto.  Mr.  Kvans  also  makes 
steem-englnes  on  improred  prindples,  iuTented  and  patented  by  the 
proprietor,  which  are  more  powerful  and  lees  complicated  and  cheaper 
than  others,  requiring  less  fuel,  and  not  more  than  on*-flfUeth  part  of 
the  coals  commonly  used.  The  small  one  at  use  at  the  works  is  on  this 
ImproTed  prindple,  and  is  of  grsat  use  in  facilitating  the  mannfbdure 
of  others.  The  proprietor  has  erected  one  of  his  improred  steam- 
engines  in  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  employed  to  drive  three  pair  of 
large  millstones,  with  all  the  machinery  for  deaning  the  grain,  ele- 
vating, spreading,  and  stirring  and  cooling  the  meal,  gathering  and 
bolting,  etc.  The  power  Is  equal  to  twenty-four  horses,  and  will  do  as 
much  work  as  seventy-two  horses  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  would  drive 
five  pair  of  six  feet  millstones,  and  grind  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

*'  All  kinds  of  castings  are  also  made  at  the  Eagle  Works,  on  Schuyl- 
kill, belonging  to  8.  A  W.  Eichards.** 


*  George  C.  Osborne,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  nianufocturer  of 
colors  in  this  country.  He  came  from  London,  England,  in  the  year 
1808,  and  started  the  business.  In  company  with  another  man.  In  New 
Tork.  A  few  years  after  that  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  startsd  the 
same  business  again,  in  company  with  D.  B.  Smith,  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Sixth  and  Aroh  Streets,  in  1824,  and  remained  with  that  gen- 
tleman until  1837,  when  he  died,  on  September  1st  of  that  year.  Bis  son, 
George  W.  Osborne,  continued  manufketuring  wator^olon  in  this  dty. 
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The  Oolumbian  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
was  formed  in  1811.  In  the  same  year  a  patent  was 
iflBUed  to  Edward  W.  Carr  for  a  machine  for  catting 
wood  screws,  and  to  Thomas  Massey  for  a  water  loom, 
and  to  Bobert  Hare  for  a  mode  of  ripening  and  keep- 
ing malt  liquors  and  cider,  consisting  of  air-tight 
casks  fitted  with  a  pneumatic  cock  with  two  orifices, 
etc.,  and  to  Samuel  Wetherell,  Jr.,  for  a  mode  of 
washing  white  lead,  and  another  for  setting  the  beds 
or  stocks  in  making  white  lead,  and  for  screening  and 
preparing  white  lead,  and  also  for  separating  oxidized 
fix)m  metallic  lead,  in  the  process  of  making  red  lead, 
and  using  a  machine  for  that  purpose.  The  white 
lead  made  at  the  extensive  works  of  the  Wetherells 
was  at  that  time  considered  by  painters  equal  to  the 
imported.  Bed  lead  was  made  to  the  amount  of 
$18,000  annually  by  three  factories  in  the  city.  The 
brilliant  chromate  of  lead  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mease 
was  first  made  by  Mr.  Gk>don,  and  the  process  was 
perfected  by  Mr.  Henkel,  of  Philadelphia,  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  methods  in  Cooper's  **  Em- 
porium of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  in  June,  1814.^  The 
material,  chromic  iron,  was  found  abundantly  near 
the  city,  in  Chester  County,  imbedded  in  steatite,  or 
soap  rock.  All  the  mineral  acids  and  chemical  drugs 
were  made  by  several  houses  in  Philadelphia  at  this 
date. 

Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  steam- 
engine  builder  in  the  United  States,  had  in  operation 
in  1812  ten  of  his  high-pressure  engines.  They  were 
in  use  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  apd  Connecticut.  Among  the 
patents  issued  this  year  was  one  to  E.  Hazard  and 
Joseph  White,  of  Philadelphia,  for  cutting  screws ; 
James  Howell,  for  rolling  wire;  E.  Cordon,  a  rolling- 
press  for  edge-tools. 

Chemical  manufiictures,  which  received  their  first 
prominence  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Wetherells,  re- 
ceived considerable  aid  in  1814  from  the  chemical 
and  metallurgic  skill  of  Dr.  Eric  Bollman,  of  the 
city,  who  introduced  WoUaston's  method  of  working 
crude  platinum  into  bars,  sheets,  and  other  forms 
serviceable  in  the  arts.  He  succeeded  in  plating  iron 
and  copper  with  that  metal,  of  which  there  was  in 
the  country  a  considerable  and  cheap  supply.  He 
also  prepared  the  silver-colored  metallic  lustre  or 
glaze  for  porcelain,  with  the  oxide,  and  about  this 
time  made  for  John  Harrison,  an  enterprising  manu- 
facturer of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  first  platinum,  still  used 
in  the  country  for  concentrating  the  acid.  The  still 
weighed  seven  hundred  ounces  and  contained  twenty- 
five  gallons,  and  was  used  for  fifteen  years. 

With  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  Great 
Britain  in  1816  immense  cargoes  of  foreign  manu- 
fi&ctures  were  imported,  and  many  new  and  imper- 
fectly-established branches  of  domestic  industry  were 
threatened  with  immediate  destruction.    Among  the 
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petitions  presented  to  Congress  early  in  the  year 
1815  was  one  by  Thomas  Gilpin  and  other  manufac- 
turers of  Philadelphia  against  the  introduction  of 
goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  at  one- fourth  to 
one-half  their  real  value,  and  asking  a  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws,  which  they  suggested  might  be  found 
either  in  the  substitution  of  specific  for  ad  vaiorem 
duties,  or  in  the  appraisement  of  a  Board  of  Ap- 
prisers  at  each  custom-house,  with  power  to  decide  on 
the  value  of  merchandise  entered.    The  importations 
of  foreign  goods  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  that 
year  amounted  to  upward  of  eighty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  one  hundred  millions  paid  ad  valorem  duties, 
about  seven-tenths  of  which  was  upon  woolens  and 
•cottons.    It  was  supposed  to  be  an  object  worth  large 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  English  manufacturers  to 
break  down  the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  growing, 
but  immature,  manufiu;turers  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  heavy  consign- 
ments of  goods  were  made  to  be  disposed  of  at  auc- 
tion, and  upon  liberal  credits.    American  importers 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  the  encouragement  of 
these  excessive  importations,  by  which  large  profits 
and  ample  fortunes  were  realized.    The  greatest  ac- 
tivity prevailed  in  all  the  avenues  of  trade,  the  ship- 
yards were  set  at  work,  and  the  banks,  no  longer  pay- 
ing specie,  liberally  discounted  mercantile  paper,  and 
stimulated  all  classes  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  mer- 
cantile ventures.    Yet  manufacturers  suffered  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  many  factories  were  closed 
The  demand  for  raw  cotton  abroad  increased,  and 
raised  the  price  of  uplands  from  thirteen  cents  in 
1814  to  twenty-seven  cents  in  1816,  thereby  still  fur- 
ther embarrassing  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
The  introduction  of  the  power-loom  alone  saved  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  from  total  destruction.    In  the. 
city  and  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  there  were 
employed  at  that  time  in  the  cotton  manu&cture 
2826  persons;  in  the  woolen,  1226  persons;  in  iron 
castings,  1162  persons ;  in  paper-making,  960  persons ; 
and  in  smithery,  760  persons.    A  special  act  of  Con* 
gress  renewed  this  year  the  patents  of  Oliver  Evans 
for  steam-engines,  and  Henry  Tanner  patented  the 
etching  end-pieces  of  bank-notes,  and  John  Eberts, 
Philadelphia,  a  fall-top  gig. 

Jacob  Perkins  and  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia, 
patented,  in  1816,  water-marks  in  paper,  and  Thomas 
Gilpin  the  cylinder  machine  for  making  paper, — the 
patentee,  who,  during  the  war,  had  erect^  large  cot- 
ton- and  woolen-factories  on  the  Brandywine,  sus- 
pended the  latter  and  devoted  himself  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  The  banks  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Trenton,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  resumed  specie 
payments  on  the  20th  February,  1817.  The  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation  was,  however,  but  little  re- 
duced, and  the  banking  mania  continued  to  multiply 
banks  all  over  the  country.     The  distress  among 
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manufacturen  was  made  known  to  Congreas  by  peti- 
iions,  of  which  twenty-two  were  upon  the  subject  of 
bar  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  principally  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  from 
the  cotton  and  woolen  manu&cturerB  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National 
Industry  was  formed  about  this  time,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  national  industry  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  for  manufiu;tures  perishing  for 
want  of  protection.  It  exerted  very  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  mind,  chiefly  through  a  series 
of  published  addresses  from  the  pen  of  Mathew  Carey 
and  others,  who  appeared  as  ardent  and  uncompromi- 
sing advocates  for  protection,  and  for  several  years 
labored  in  behalf  of  the  manu&cturers  with  a  zeal  and 
disinterestedness  seldom  equaled.  Among  the  patents . 
issued  in  1817  was  one  to  George  F.  Hagner,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  manufacturing  verdigris,  and  another  for 
making  white  lead.  At  the  Dover  Paper^Mills  of 
Thomas  Amies,  eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  there 
was  produced  in  this  year  a  sample  of  paper  thirty-six 
by  twenty-six  inches,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  and  valued  at  $126  per  ream,  and  believed  to 
be  superior  to  any  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  made  from  the  finest  linen  rags,  and  the  moulds 
and  felts  were  of  the  best  kind. 

Charles  V.  Hagner  in  1812  established  the  **  pioneer 
drug  mill."  The  Northern  Liberty  Pottery  of  Thomas 
Haig,  6r.,  was  opened  in  1818,  and  also  the  white  lead 
factory  of  Mordecai  and  Samuel  N.  Lewis.  The  manu- 
fiicture  of  fringe,  laces,  and  trimmings  was  begun  by 
William  H.  Horatmann  in  1815,  the  gold-beating 
establishment  of  Marcus  Bull  in  1816,  the  manufac- 
ture of  plain  and  carved  umbrella  sticks  by  

Tasker  in  1817 ;  in  1818  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals by  Farr  &  Kunzi,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  estab- 
lishment of  Thomas  Miles  &  Son.  In  1819  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  by  John  &  Daniel  El- 
liott. In  1820  the  manufacture  of  tin-work  for 
cotton  and  woolen  machinery  by  John  Butterworth, 
the  manu£Bicture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  by  Wright 
Brothers,  and  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  making 
of  oil  by  Charies  V.  Hagner.  The  Upland  Mills  for 
cotton  goods  was  established  in  1821  by  John  P. 
Crozer  and  G.  Q.  Leiper;  in  the  same  year  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  Rosengarten  &  Sons.  The 
Pascal  Iron- Works  was  also  established  in  this  year 
by  Stephen  P.  Morris.  In  1822  a  stock  company  of 
farmers  united  and  established  the  brewery  now  con- 
ducted by  William  Massey  &  Co.  The  hat-factory  of 
Joseph  Fareira  was  established  in  1828,  and  in  the 
same  year  John  Maitland  established,  at  408  South 
Street,  a  distillery. 

The  year  1819  was  marked  by  the  culmination  of 
all  the  embarrassments  which  had  been  heavily 
pressing  upon  manufacturers  since  the  peace  of  1816. 
Unchecked  importation  and  a  vitiated  currency  were 
now  disastrous  to  merchants  and  agriculturists.    The 


fall  in  prices  of  all  agricultural  products  dimin- 
ished the  power  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
to  purchase  manufactures;  a  general  paralysis  fell 
upon  all  branches  of  industry,  and  the  distress  became 
more  general  and  severe  than  had  been  known  before. 
A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  reported, 
in  October  of  that  year,  that  in  thirty  out  of  sixty 
branches  of  mann£Bictures  there  had  been  a  reduction 
from  the  average  of  1814  and  1816,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  from  9425  to  2187;  in  their 
weekly  wages  from  t68,840  to  $12,822;  and  in  their 
annual  earnings  from  $8,088,799  to  $666,744.  The 
actual  loss  of  wages  was  therefore  $2,366,985  per 
annum;  and  supposing  the  materials  equal  to  the 
wages,  the  loss  of  productive  industry  in  a  single 
district  not  forty  miles  in  diameter  was  $7,838,870. 
In  the  cotton  manufiicture  the  hands  were  reduced 
from  23^,  in  1816,  to  149 ;  in  book  printing  from  241 
to  170 ;  in  the  potteries  from  132  to  27 ;  in  the  woolen 
branch  from  1226  to  260 ;  in  iron  castings  from  1152 
to  52;  in  paper-hanging  and  cards  from  189  to  82. 
In  the  paper  manufacture  the  hands  were  reduced 
from  950,  in  1816,  to  175,  and  their  annual  wages 
from  $247,000  to  $45,900;  the  annual  production 
from  $760,000  to  $136,000.  Again  Mathew  Caroy 
came  with  his  powerful  pen  to  the  defense  and 
support  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  in  his 
six  addresses,  publi»hed  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  National  Industry,  advocated  the  subject 
of  protecting  the  manufacturers. 

The  year  1820  witnessed  the  fint  regular  shipment 
of  anthracite  coal  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadel- 
phia of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons.  It  was 
sent  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  and  mined  by 
the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  both  of  which  were  organ- 
ized in  1818,  and  in  1820  were  merged  into  one  asso- 
ciation,— ^the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
— which  was  in  1832  incorporated. 

Over  four  thousand  looms  were  put  in  operation  in 
Philadelphia  in  1821,  chiefly  for  weaving  cotton 
goods ;  calicoes  of  firm  and  fine  texture  were  made 
and  printed  and  sold  as  low  as  the  poorer  qualities  of 
British  calicoes. 

Notwithstanding  these  &cts,  in  the  growth  of  man- 
ufactures Philadelphia  did  not  impress  Flint  with  its 
fjAcilities  for  manufacturing.    In  1822  he  wrote, — 

''Philadelphia  doM  not  abound  in  mannHMturing  wtabUahmants. 
The  predominance  of  British  goods  has  shut  np  many  workshops  that 
were  emplojed  during  the  late  war.  Paper  is  made  in  great  quan titles 
iu  PennsyWanla.  Foundries  for  cast-Iron  articles  are  numerous.  In 
town  there  are  two  mannflMStories  of  lead  shot.  Printing  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  executed  in  superb  stjle.  It  Is  said 
that  one  of  the  late  Edinburgh  uotoIs  [Walter  Scott's]  was  set  up  in 
tjpes  in  one  daj.  ...  On  the  Schuylkill  there  is  a  mill  for  cutting 
brads,  which  produces  no  less  than  two  hundred  a  minute.  Philadel- 
phia is  in  Tarions  respects  well  adapted  to  manulkotures.  If  the  facili- 
ties it  presents  for  its  adYaacement  are  neglected,  the  dty  must  decline, 
as  the  trade  of  New  York  and  Baltimore  is  making  nqiid  progress.** 

The  Franklin  Institute  commenced  its  career  of 
useAilness  on  the  28th  of  April,  1824.  The  objects,  as 
expressed  in  its  charter,  were  the  ''promotion  and 
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encouragement  of  manafactures  and  the  mechanics 
and  naeful  arts  by  the  establishment  of  popular  lec- 
tures on  the  sciences  connected  with  them;  by  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  of  models  and  minerals  and 
a  library ;  by  offering  premiums  on  all  subjects  deemed 
worthy  of  encouragement;  by  examining  all  new  in- 
ventions submitted  to  them,  and  by  such  other  means 
as  they  may  judge  expedient"  Soon  after  its  forma- 
tion a  regular  system  of  lectures  was  adopted,  and 
four  professorships  created.  At  this  date  Philadel- 
phia had  thirty  cotton-mills,  which  averaged  fourteen 
hundred  spindles  each,  and  together  employed  five 
thousand  looms  and  three  thousand  persons.  There 
^rere  thirteen  breweries  ih  the  city,  and  $400,000 
worth  of  umbrellas  were  manufactured  annually. 

The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufiictures  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  In  1826,  was 
the  result  of  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1824.  Mr.  liacaulay  exhibited  a  great  variety 
of  patterns  of  oilcloth,  the  manu&cture  of  which 
he  had  carried  on  for  many  years  under  patents  of 
bis  own  invention.  Th^  very  great  dexterity  of  the 
mechanics  of  Philadelphia  was  shown  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1826,  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  which  weighed  only  one-fifth  of  a  grain. 
David  H.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia,  patented  this  year 
ornamental  rolls  and  stamps  for  bookbinders. 

The  manufactories  set  up  from  1826  to  1882  were 

as  follows : 

• 

In  1836,  the  ohemloal-worki of  Charles  Ellis,  ths  deooratlTe  ehlna  busi- 
Dsss  by  Joseph  Kerr,  thatof  spadee,  shoTels,  and  sooops  by  Jonathan  Bow- 
land.  In  1887,  the  Frankford  Woolen-MllIs  and  the  Phoenix  Iron  Com- 
pany. In  1828,  the  PortBJchmond  Iron- Works,  the  Park  Rnn  Mills,  and 
the  BJpka  Mills.  Those  In  1829  were  for  the  mannf|bcture  of  wagons  by 
David  O.  Wilson  and  John  Childs,  the  chemical-works  of  Christopher 
Welsner,  the  Conestoga  Print- Works  by  Thomas  Bnnter.  Those  in 
1830  were  the  Baldwin  Locomotive- Works,  the  ship-bnilding  works  of 
William  Cramp  A  Son,  the  mannfkctnre  of  Japanned,  pressed,  and  plain 
ware  by  Francis,  Field  k  Francis,  the  carpet  mannfactory  of  An- 
drew &  William  McCallnm,  that  of  machine  card  clothing  by  James 
Smith.  In  1831,  the  hosiery  mills  of  John  Bntton,  the  Taoony  Chemical 
Works  of  Nicholas  Lennig  A  Co.,  the  children's  earriage-fkctory  of  B. 
W.  Bushnell,  the  Bible  and  publishing  honse  of  E.  W.  Miller.  In  1832, 
the  Oxford  Ckrpet-Mllls,  by  William  Hogg ;  the  Hinchley  Knltting^MlUs, 
by  Aaron  Jones;  that  of  fine  harness,  by  John  Lacey. 

In  1827  there  were  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity 
104  warping-mills  at  work,  employing  4500  weavers, 
over  200  dyers,  3000  spoolers,  and  2000  bobbin- 
winders.  The  manufacturing  establishments  were 
over  50 ;  the  wages  of  operatives  amounted  to  $1,470,- 
000  per  annum ;  the  goods  manufactured  to  24,300,- 
000  yards.  A  large  manufactory  of  American  china, 
owned  by  William  Ellis  Tucker,  at  40  North  Fifth 
Street,  was  the  only  factory  which  brought  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  china  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  perfection. 

There  were  in  1828  ten  mills  in  operation  and  in 
course  of  erection  at  Manayunk,  employing  636  per- 
sons, and  embracing  the  manufacture  of  flour,  drugs, 
saw  grinding  and  polishing,  carding  and  fulling  cloth, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper,  etc. 

An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc 


was  made  in  1880  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  showed  that  india-rubber  bags,  after  macer- 
ation in  sulphuric  ether,  could,  by  successive  infla- 
tions and  collapses,  or  by  being  rolled  in  its  soft  state, 
be  made  into  thin  bottles,  or  sheets  of  great  size,  and 
that,  after  being  cut  with  a  wet  knife,  the  edges  would 
adhere  so  that  the  place  of  union  would  be  scarcely 
visible. 

The  porcelain-  and  china-ware  manu^ture  estab- 
lished by  William  Ellis  Tucker  in  1827  was  producing, 
in  1831,  wares  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be 
second  only  in  point  of  perfection  to  those  of  France. 
Mr.  Tucker  now  started  the  first  American  queensware 
factory  in  the  old  water-works.  He  was  this  year 
joined  by  Judge  Hemphill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
established  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  American  Por- 
celain Manu&ctory,  at  Nineteenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  which,  after  Mr.  Tucker's  death,  in  1802, 
was  carried  on  successfully  by  Thomas  Hemphill, 
under  his  brother's  capital.  They  owned  a  fine  bed 
of  kaolin  in  Chester  County. 

The  blue  broadcloth,  known  as  the  Lafiiyette  blue, 
was  dyed  by  F.  Tassard,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1832, 
with  prussiate  of  potash,  which  was  believed  to  have 
many  advantages  over  indigo.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  use  of  pruseian  blue  or  dye  in  this 
country. 

The  year  1832  witnessed  one  of  those  political  con- 
troversies over  the  tariff  which  have  so  often  taken 
place  without  either  political  result  or  material  ad- 
vantage to  manufacturers.  Philadelphia  was  in  that 
year  the  theatre  where  assembled  the  anti-tariff  or 
free-trade  convention  of  September  80th,  and  New 
York  where  the  tariff  convention  of  October  26th  met. 
The  free-trade  convention  originated  with  H.  D.  Sedg- 
wick, of  Massachusetts,  who  called  the  same  through 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  convention  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  fifteen  States,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
with  Condy  Baguet,  of  Philadelphia,  as  secretary. 
It  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  declaring  that  the  ex- 
isting tariff  laws  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  protect  manufactures,  were  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  true  interest  and  meaning  of  the  Con^ 
stitution,  inexpedient,  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppress- 
ive, especially  the"  act  of  May,  1828,  which  was 
oppressive  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  that  a  solemn  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
people  to  unite  in  obtaining  such  a  modification  of 
the  tariff  as  might  be  essential  to  all  the  important 
interests  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  quiet  the 
fears  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  every 
section  of  the  Union.  An  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  a  memorial  to  Congress,  pre- 
pared by  Albert  Oallatin,  were  adopted. 

The  tariff  convention  met  in  New  York  in  Octo1>er, 
and  was  composed  of  five  hundred  delegates.  Wil- 
liam Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  presided,  and  Heze- 
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kiah  Niles  was  secretary.  The  object  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  take  "  into  consideration  what  proceedings 
might  be  necessary  for  the  support  and  iiirther  ex- 
tension of  the  American  system  aa  involved  in  the 
protection  of  the  various  pursuits  of  domestic  indus- 
try." The  convention  affirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  the  tariff,  for  protection ;  memorialised  Congress  to 
continue  the  protection  of  domestic  industry.  These 
conventions  were  composed  of  men  eminent  for  their 
respectability  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  discussed,  and  the  addresses  and  memo- 
rials prepared  under  their  direction  are  among  the 
ablest  expositions  of  the  two  great  parties  which  then 
divided  the  country  on  the  subject  of  protecting 
duties.^ 

Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  died  Sept.  17, 
1889,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  by  his  de- 
cease the  system  of  protection  to  home  industry  lost 
one  of  its  most  able  and  indefatigable  advocates.  For 
years  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer almost  single-handed,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
his  death  that  his  countrymen  fully  appreciated  the 
wisdom  of  his  political  philosophy,  and  the  ardor  and 
sincerity  of  his  philanthropy.  Among  the  last  acts 
of 'his  political  life  was  the  effort  to  allay  the  political 
excitement  throughout  the  South  by  the  passage  of 
the  "  Bill  of  Abominations,"  as  the  tariff  of  1828  was 
called.  His  "  Common  Sense"  essays,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  his  circular  to  organize 
a  "  Society  of  Political  Economists"  for  the  diffusion 
of  what  he  considered  sound  views  of  political  econ- 
omy, failing  to  meet  with  support,  he  abandoned  the 
cause,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
benevolent  and  charitable  objects. 

The  manufactures  of  Manayunk,  in  1834,  consisted 


of  Ripka's  silesia-factory  with  7176  spindles,  224 
looms,  and  800  hands ;  7  cotton-mills,  with  upward 
of  22,000  spindles  and  1000  hands ;  Hay's  woolen-fac- 
tory, with  67  hands;  Darrack's  woolen  and  hat 
factory,  employing  57  hands;  Newman's  dyeing 
establishment,  with  11  large  vats  and  21  hands;  the 
Flat  Rock  Iron-Works,  with  86  hands ;  Rowland's 
saw-finishing  mill,  turning  out  60  mill-saws  per  week ; 
Echstein's  paper-mill,  making  800  reams  weekly ;  and 
two  flour-mills,  making  215  barrels  of  flour  daily. 

In  1840  the  official  returns  show  that  there  were 
184  foreign  commercial  and  44  commission  houses, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,049,501 ;  1791  retail  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  $17,082,384;  48  lumber-yards,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,118,500 ;  2  furnaces,  with  a  capital  of 
$259,050.  Machinery  was  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  $915,864;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $154,400 ;  the 
precious  metals,  $2,651,510  ;  of  various  metals,  $876- 
060 ;  15  woolen-factories,  capital  $135,100 ;  17  cotton- 
factories,  with  17,922  spindles ;  14  printing  and  dye- 
ing establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  $117,500 ; 
11  distilleries,  16  breweries^  with  a  capital  of  $415,- 
200;  paints  and  drugs,  $1,885,050;  1  glass-factory 
and  1  glass-cutting  establishment,  with  a  capital  of 
$23,500 ;  6  potteries,  with  a  capital  of  $24,000 ;  12 
refineries  produced  refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  $890,- 
000;  6  paper-factories  produced  $81,250;  12  rope- 
walks,  with  a  capital  of  $82,900 ;  1  saw-mill,  1  flouring 
mill,  1  grist-mill,  capital,  $8000;  furniture  to  the 
amount  of  $526,200 ;  808  brick  and'stone  houses,  and 
62  wooden  houses,  cost,  $2,951,383;  46  printing- 
offices,  12  binderies,  8  daily,  16  weekly,  7  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  and  26  periodicals  employed  911  persons, 
with  a  capital  of  $252,600.  Total  capital  in  manufac- 
tures, $8,796,998. 
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Q^pltal  inTMt«d 

in  Man  nfac- 

turet. 

Value  of  Baw 

Material,  inolnd- 

ins  'u«l* 

ATetage  Number  of  Handa 
Employed. 

Arerage  Monthly  Ooat  of 
Labor. 

ValneofAn- 
nnal  Producti. 

Malee. 

Females. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

PhiUdtlpbia 

tia,207,e86 
3,922,261 
2.913,446 
S.766,711 
2,171,066 
630,364 
7,287,380 

tl2,6«6,2ll ' 
3,764,»41 
8,046,216 
6,166,071 
2,197,347 
676,237 
6,090,733 

17,080          i           A-MA 

I44fi.«7ft 

197,966 

12,200 

9,688 

13,279 

1,344 

2,872 

71,896 

S208,684 

926,900  266 
7,073,023 
6,876,781 

10,063,984 
8,734,780 
1,299,201 

10,287,906 

Northern  Llbertlet... 

BpriDKOardea 

Kon«iDg;ton « 

Bonthwark.^ 

MoTaoK^nflnff .• 

4,463 
4^26 
6,723 
2,069 
1,970 
6,706 

1,181                        116,667 
864           1                98,303 

1,890                        163,010 
167           1                60,021 
288                            46.868 

Tovnahipa,  etc 

2,377 
15,808 

138,266 

Totala 

$33,787,911 

|44,606,1M 

48,296 

fl,062,799 

164,784,219 

In  1850  the  old  charcoal-furnace  at  Millyille,  N.  J., 
upon  the  Maurice  River,  with  its  circumjacent  tracts 
of  timber  lands,  containing  twenty  thousand  acres, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Richard  D.  Wood,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  enterprising  merchants  and  financiers 

>  Oondy  Baguet  i«aed  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829,  The 
JPV0e>7Va^  Adtceate,  with  Colbert*!  maxim,  **  Lalnei  none  faire,*'  aa  the 
motto  of  the  Free-tTaden.  The  Ad9oeiU$  waa  merged  into  the  Btmner  of 
Ou  OomBUkMom,  under  the  eame  editorial  management  |ind  in  the  lame 
political  prinefplea. 


of  this  city,  through  advances  made  to  a  former  owner, 
who  had  there,  in  a  primitive  way,  been  making  iron 
castings, — stoves,  iron  pipes,  etc.  Mr.  Wood  erected 
a  small  but  well-appointed  foundry  for  iron  mains, 
and  afterwards  Airther  utilized  the  water-power  by 
building  a  cotton-mill,  bleachery,  and  dye-house. 
These  two  industries  are  now  conducted  by  his  sons, 
and  have  grown  to  be  one  perhaps  the  largest,  and 
the  other  among  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the 
country. 
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In  the  spring  of  1855  the  affaire  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Company  (which  had  been  establiabed  in  1852, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  railroad  iron,  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.)  having  become  embarrassed,  Mr.  Wood  suggested 
that  they  should  be  temporarily  conducted  by  a  com- 
bination of  its  stockholders,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Wood,  Morrell  &  Co.,  and  selected  for  the  active 
managers  of  this  firm  his  brother,  Charles  S.  Wood, 
his  partner,  Edward  Y.  Townsend,  who,  in  1844,  had 
entered  his  dry-goods  house  as  a  young  man,  and 
Daniel  J.  Morrell. 

This  capable  management,  although  its  great  roll- 
ing-mills were  twice  burned  down,  wrought  a  final 
success,  and  the  company's  output  is  supposed  to  be 
more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishment in  the  country. 

C.  8.  Wood  and  Mr.  Townsend  have  each  been 
psesideot  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  Mr. 
Morrell  twice  represented  the  Cambria  District  in  Con- 
gress, was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  introduced  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 
The  company  is  without  debt,  has  ten  thousand  men 
in  its  pay,  and  has  expended  twelve  million  dollare 
upon  its  plant  and  inventories  of  material. 

Richard  D.  Wood,  who  took  such  an  active  part 
in  the  financial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city  at  this  time,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1799,  and  descended  from  one  of 
the  early  Quakers,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  from 
Bristol,  England,  about  1682,  and  served  on  the  firet 
grand  jury  impaneled  in  Philadelphia.  In  early  life 
he  was  in  business  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  in  1823  moved 
to  this  city,  when  he  founded  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  soon  widely  known  under  the  firm-name  of 
Wood,  Abbott  &  Co.,  and  which  is  still  continued 
with  the  title  unchanged.  During  his  whole  busi- 
ness life  he  was  closely  identified  with  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  city  and  State,  and  with  the 
internal  improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Jeraey.  For  a  short  period  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Qirard  Bank,  but  a  difference  of  views  regarding  its 
management  led  to  a  severance  of  his  relations  with 
it.  In  1835  he  became  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bank,  serving  in  its  board  until  1863.  In  1845  he 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  board  of  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation Company,  in  order  to  aid  the  enlargement  of 
its  canal,  which  was  then  about  to  be  undertaken,  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  company  against  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad,  which  had  been  Com- 
pleted to  Mount  Carbon  in  January,  1842.^  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  at  intervals  until  1863. 

On  March  16, 1847,  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  nominated  the  gentlemen  who  were 
elected  the  first  president  and  board  of  directors  of 


1  Tb«  iDtvretU  of  the  oompaniM  wera  mvrfad  In  1870.  Freighia, 
which  while  competition  was  active  fell  to  leee  than  one  dollar,  lia^e 
been  reetored  to  the  ruling  pricee  before  the  railroad  was  bnllt,  and  are 
now  about  two  doUara. 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Having  been 
efficient  in  obtaining  the  popular  and  corporate'  sub- 
scription which  had  been  made  to  the  stock,  he  took 
a  place  upon  the  first  board  in  order  to  aid  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company.  Feeling  this  had  been 
properly  done,  he  resigned  in  November  of  the  next 
year. 

After  eight  years  of  effort,  Mr.  Wood,  in  1860,  finally 
prevailed  upon  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company  to  build  eighteen  miles  of  railway  south 
from  Camden  to  Glassborough,  simultaneously  with 
the  extension  of  the  road  twenty-two  miles  to  Mill- 
ville  by  other  interested  parties.  Extensions  and 
branches  to  the  chief  points  in  West  Jersey  quickly 
followed,  and  the  whole  system  is  now  controlled  by 
the  West  Jersey  Railroad  Company. 

In  1861,  trusting  to  the  capacity  of  C.  K.  Landis, 
then  a  young  and  comparatively  unknown  man,  Mr. 
Wood  sold  him  twenty  thousand  acres  upon  the  West 
Jersey  Railroad.  When  sold  this  was  a  wilderness. 
The  settlement  of  Vineland,  containing  nearly  ten 
thousand  souls,  has  been  formed  upon  it 

In  November,  1864,  immediately  after  the  second 
election  of  Lincoln,  knowing  that  the  Rebellion  would 
not  last,  Mr.  Wood  sailed  abroad  for  the  second  time, 
and  spent  nearly  two  years  in  European  and  Eastern 
travel.  He  looked  upon  these  scenes  with  the  eyes 
of  one  always  quick  to  observe,  and  to  whom  a  long 
knowledge  of  books,  men,  and  affairs  had  given  a  true 
and  keen  insight  into  whatever  touches  the  happiness 
of  men  wherever  found.  He  observed  the  lives  of 
men  in  the  Old  World,  and  thought  of  the  greater 
prosperity  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  New.  He  foresaw  his 
own  country  springing  rapidly  forward,  no  longer 
weighted  with  slavery,  and  wished  that  he  were 
young  again  to  participate  in  its  movements. 

In  1866,  in  something  of  the  fervid  spirit  prevalent 
at  the  North  towards  a  reconstructed  South,  he  joined 
in  an  investment  in  Virginia. 

His  latest  thoughts  of  business  ran  much  upon 
finding  ores  for  a  proposed  furnace  on  tide-water  to 
supply  his  foundries  with  pig-iron. 

In  January,  1839,  he  commenced  the  system  *of 
making  daily  memoranda,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  his  last  illness.  The  diary  thus  kept  for  thirty 
years  is  an  object  of  interest  It  is  the  minute  record 
of  an  intelligent  and  active  man,  and  the  index  of  an 
earnest  and  noble  life.  It  has  briefly  noted  as  they 
passed  a  wide  variety  of  events,  the  prices  of  com- 
modities and  stocks,  exports  and  imports,  states  of 
trade,  panics  in  their  coming  and  going,  bank  sus- 
pensions, defalcations,  discoveries,  prospects  and  trou- 
bles of  railroads  and  canals,  celebrities  visiting  the 
city,  Wistar  parties  and  other  social  concourses,  lec- 
tures, literary  or  scientific,  and  political  divisions  and 


'The  total  rabecrlptlona  Anally  made  by  the  city*  the  Northern  lib- 
ertlee,  and  Spring  Garden  amounted  to  $5,000,000,  upon  which  InTcat^ 
ment  there  bai  been  made  a  profit  of  16,000,000  over  and  above  six  per 
cent,  intereet. 
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oontests,  with  their  rise  and  conBequences.  It  reveals, 
too,  the  private  acts  and  heartfelt  aspirations  of  the 
writer,  interspersed  with  his  pithy  reflections  on  the 
hooks  he  read,  the  men  he  saw,  and  his  wise  and 
courageous  views  of  the  world  and  of  the  Providence 
sustaining  it.  Mr.  Wood  died  in  1869. '  He  was  married 
in  1832  to  Julian na,  daughter  of  Edward  Randolph. 
At  his  death  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  aided 
to  found,  in  1833,  upheld  his  example  as  the  ''con- 
stant friend  and  efficient  counselor  and  assistant  of 


industrious  and  meritorious  young  men  in  their  efforts 
to  rise  to  eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  relative 
positions  of  life.''  And  note  that  it  has  heen  said  of 
him,  that  "  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  men  now 
enjoying  affluence  as  retired  merchants,  or  elevated 
positions  as  active  business  men  in  this  community, 
who  owe  their  first  success  to  a  partnership  in  some 
of  the  various  business  enterprises  inaugurated  and 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Wood." 
And  herein  may  lie  his  best  legacy. 


MANUFA0TUBX8  IN  1860. 


Ko.  of 

Estobllah- 

menta. 


Ifi  the  cilgr 

In  the  immediate  Ticlnity  of  the  city : 

Cotton  uid  woolen  goods , 

Iron  and  manufactures  of  Iron 

Paper. 


6314 

106 
34 
13 


Oapital 
Inreited. 


973,087,862 

6,088,0«0 

3,04ft,610 

438,000 


Value  of 

Baw 
Material. 


972,883,806 

3,226,869 

1,663,003 

250.000 


Totals. 


6467 


981,606,602      ,     977,473,677 


No.  of 

Malee 

Employed. 

69,388 

3,664 

2,430 

163 

No.  of 

Females 

Employed. 

29/)09 

8,360 

78 

76,686 

32,396 

1 

Value  of 
Products. 


9141,048,668 

^777,349 

8,888.151 

641,l<i0 


9152,355,318 


Total  number  of  persons  employed,  107,931 ;  average  production  of  each  perMU,  91411.60 ;  average  production  of  each  establishment,  923,558.88. 


Improvements  in  the  mode  of  making  straw-paper 
were  made  and  patented  in  1858,  by  Martin  Nixon, 
of  the  Flat  Bock  Mills,  Manayunk,  which  furnished 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  with  the  first  straw-paper 
used  by  the  newspaper  press  in  this  country.  In  1864 
a  company  of  capitalists  organized  the  American 
Wood-Paper  Company,  and  erected  a  mill  at  Man- 
ayunk, which,  in  connection  with  the  Flat  Bock 
Mill,  is  the  most  extensive  paper-works  in  the  world. 

The  annual  value  of  manufactured  products  was 
estimated,  in  1866,  by  Mr.  Freedly  at  $225,189,014 
within  the  city,  and  at  $25,000,000  "  beyond  the  city 
limits  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles,''  making 
a  total  of  $250,139,014  for  the  city  and  vicinity. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  187a 

Amonnt  of  oapital  InYestsd,  9181,076,919 ;  In  1860,  981,606,502 ;  in- 
OT«ase,  909,468,417. 

Value  of  raw  material,  9182,103,594;  In  1860,  977,473,677;  Increase, 
9104,629,917. 

Total  number  of  employ^*,  127,394;  In  1860, 107,981;  incraase,  19,463. 

Valne  of  produeti,  9338,168,466 ;  in  1860, 9152,356,318 :  increase.  9185,- 
813,148. 

ATorage  prodnction  of  each  person,  92662.36 ;  In  1860, 91411.60;  In- 
crease, 91250.76. 

ATerage  production  of  each  establishment,  940,990.58;  In  1860,923,- 
568.88 :  Increase,  917,371.70. 

ToUl  number  of  establishments,  8262 ;  In  1660,  6467 ;  Increase,  1705. 

The  very  defective  machinery  for  taking  the  census 
provided  by  the  law  of  1850,  and  used  in  taking  those 
of  1860  and  1870,  did  not  give  full  returns  of  all  in- 
dustries, and  the  ''special  statistics"  and  "selected 
statistics  of  manufactures"  published  gave  only  par- 
tial, and  these  very  often  defective,  returns.  The 
omission  of  every  industry  the  "  gross  production"  of 
which  did  "not  exceed  the  value  of  $10,000"  pre- 
sented about  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  manufactures 
as  the  returns  of 'population,  which  omitted  all  chil- 


dren under  ten  years  of  age,  would  give  of  the  number 
of  people  in  the  city.  To  correct  the  errors  and  to 
supply  the  omissions,  Lorin  Blodget  made  his  elabo- 
rate "estimates  of  manufacturing  production  for 
1875-76,"  which,  while  they  are  estimates,  were  never- 
theless so  full  and  complete  that  their  accuracy  has 
never  been  questioned,  and  was  sustained  by  the  sub- 
sequent ascertained  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
aggregate  of  these  estimates  of  the  leading  manu&c- 
tures  in  1875  was  made  by  Mr.  Blodget  at  $423,769,475, 
and  he  placed  the  grand  total  of  all  manufactures  at 
$552,000,000.  Apprehensions  were  felt  that  the  indns- 
tries  of  the  city  would  suffer  serious  prostration  during 
1876,  and  particularly  at  its  close,  the  state  of  busi- 
ness elsewhere  being  so  extremely  unfortunate.  Bnt 
as  regards  manufacturing  interests  these  fears  were 
not  realized.  While  many  were  depressed,  and  suf- 
fered in  sympathy  with  general  business,  others  were 
fairly  active,  and  still  others  were  exceptional  ly  busy 
through  the  entire  year.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  worsted  manufacture,  which  had  become  very 
large,  and  of  some  varieties  of  cotton  goods,  consti- 
tuting staples  of  consumption  in  the  West  and  South. 
The  large  miscellaneous  production  of  manufactured 
articles  of  the  most  diverse  character  long  existing 
here  had  grown  in  1876  to  unusual  proportions,  and 
afforded  employment  to  a  very  great  number  of  per- 
sons. Altogether  the  state  of  activity  on  the  1st  of 
December  of  that  year  had  rarely  been  more  satis- 
factory, and  the  proportion  of  unemployed  persons 
among  those  accustomed  to  labor  at  wages  was  smaller 
than  usual.  There  was  no  general  discontinuance  of 
either  manufacturing  establishments  or  of  miscella- 
neous employment.  Wages  were  low,  it  is  true,  and 
the  prices  obtained  for  many  classes  of  manufactures 
gave  a  very  moderate  profit  only,  yet  nearly  all  tha 
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mills,  on  textile  fabrics  particularly,  continued  in 
operation  throughout  the  year. 

In  worsted  goods  the  activity  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  was  remarkable.  The  best  machinery  in  the 
oountry  was  engaged  in  worsted  spinning,  amounting 
to  nearly  60,000  spindles,  with  over  100  combs  of  the 
latest  construction,  and  all  the  complicated  and  costly 
machinery  connected  with  this  class  of  work.  Sev- 
eral of  the  mills  actively  engaged  on  this  compara- 
tively new  industry  were  at  that  time  conspicuously 
fine,  particularly  Uiose  of  Fiss,  Banes  &  Co.,  Tracey 
A  Co.,  Qrundy  Bros.  &  Campion,  George  Campbell  & 
Go.  (on  yarns  only),  and  P.  C.  Garrett  &  Co.,  Schep- 
pers  Bros.,  Thomas  Dolan  &  Co.,  with  several  others, 
on  worsted  dress  goods  and  coatings. 

The  next  in  activity  were  the  establishments  pro- 
ducing standard  cotton  and  mixed  goods  of  the  classes 
so  long  made  here  for  domestic  consumption.  Many 
of  these  increased  their  machinery,  and  the  aggregate 
of  business  of  this  class,  exclusive  of  cotton  prints, 
was  about  $12,000,000  in  value. 

The  great  carpet  industry  had  been,  on  an  average, 
much  the  same  in  1876  as  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  increase  in  machinery  of  the  better  class, 
for  the  production  of  the  higher  grade  of  carpets,  had 
more  than  compensated  for  the  inactivity  of  the  hand- 
looms.  The  decline  had  been  in  prices  rather  than  in 
quantities,  even  of  the  standard  ingrains ;  and  they 
were  carried  into  new  and  distant  markets  with  un- 
usual success. 

The  iron  and  machinery  manu&cture  shared  the 
general  decline  of  business  in  1876,  and  fell  off  more 
than  textile  fabrics.  Hardware  and  tools  were  steadily 
increased,  especially  building  and  carriage  hardware, 
with  wood-working  machinery,  and  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  extent  of  the  use 
of  minor  forms  of  machinery  greatly  increased,  al- 
most compensating  for  the  decline  in  the  heavier  forms 
employed  in  railroad  equipment  and  iron-working. 

In  wood  manufactures  generally  the  business  of  1876 
was  good,  particularly  in  furniture  and  interior  deco- 
rations. Building  had  made  more  progress  than  usual, 
— the  addition  of  some  six  thousand  dwellings  and 
stores  to  the  permanent  city  had  called  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  Aimishing,  and  the  external  trade  in 
finished  furniture  continued  large. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  was  a  national 
and  international  exhibition,  yet  its  location  in  Phila- 
delphia, though  primarily  because  it  was  in  that  city 
one  hundred  years  before  that  these  States  were  de- 
clared **  free  and  independent,''  yet  there  was  a  fitness 
in  other  respects  in  the  location  selected.  These  ma- 
tenal  reasons  were  set  forth  byt^e  Hon.  Daniel  J. 
Morrell  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  9th  of  March,  when  presenting  the  memorial 
of  the  Select  and  Common  Conucils  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  other  reasons,  Mr.  Morrell  said, — 

**  If  it  It  ooneodttd  that  an  Indnstrial  •zhlMtlon  la  to  to  mad*  In  the  ditj 
where  tho  indiurtriM  are  fonml  in  greateet  yarlety  and  perfbction,  no 


ftarther  enmneratloii  of  Phl!adelphla*t  adrantases  or  claims  need  h^ 
made.  New  York  may  Joetly  claim  to  be  the  eommercfal  capital,  twl 
Philadelphia  la  certainly  the  indnatrial  capital  of  America.  To-day 
Philadelphia  la  the  flrtt  mannfacintlng  d^  on  thia  continent,  and  the 
aeoond  in  the  world,  London  being  the  flnt.  The  oeneua  Jnat  taken 
ahowa  that  tiie  eapltal  of  ita  dtisens  Inreated  in  mannfiMtnrei  largely 
ezceeda  flOO,000,000,  employing  100,000  workmen ;  and  the  product  of 
lla  mannfhctnrea  amonnta  to  over  1200,000,000  annaally.  Unlimited 
command  of  coal  and  iron,  and  neameaa  to  the  rich  food-prodndng  landa 
of  Penneylrania,  New  Jeraey,  and  Delaware,  hare  giren  Philadelphia 
anperior  fticilitiA;  but  there  conld  hare  been  no  raich  marreloua  de- 
velopment of  prodneliTc  fbreea  If  they  had  not  been  foetered  by  wiae 
national  legialatioa.  Aa  oontraated  with  the  greed  and  demoimliiatioa 
cauaed  by  the  predominance  of  foreign  timde,  Philadelphia  atrikingly 
exhibits  all  the  beneficial  reanlts  which  flow  fh>m  the  employment  of 
flie  people  in  piodnotlYe  Indnstriea.  Capital  and  population  are  fixed 
and  alaady,  iDduatiy  la  nuled  to  anit  all  taatea  and  capaoitiea,  inTention 
Is  atimnlated,  Intelligence  la  quickened,  the  people  are  more  constantly 
employed,  the  comforta  of  life  are  more  abundant  and  more  eTenly  dla- 
tributed,  Tioe  flnda  a  foe  in  well-regulated  labor,  the  tiller  of  the  aoll  and 
the  common  carrier  are  kept  busy  and  well  rewarded,  and  our  own,  and 
not  a  foreign  land  la  benefited.** 

Philadelphia's  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  amounted 
to  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six;  very 
largely  in  excess  of  those  from  any  other  one  locality. 
The  exhibits  of  her  manufactures  were  distributed 
among  the  seven  departments  as  follows : 

Mining  and  metallurgy,  87;  manulhctnrea,  710;  edncatlon  and  adence, 
203  ;  art,  218;  machinery,  400 ;  agriculture,  677 ;  horticulture,  71. 

Philadelphia  exhibitors  received  1049  awards. 


STATISTICAL  8UMMABT  FBOM 

Number  of 

Batabliah> 

menta. 

I860 6,467 

1870 8,262 

18751 

1880 8,377 

1882 11,844 


Qspltal.  Baw  Material. 

933,737,711  944,505,166 

8l,608,6(»2  77,473,677 

112,000,000        

181,076,910  182,103,594 


170,496,191   187,169,375 


»••«■• »e •••■■• 


1850  TO 

1882. 

Total 
Labor. 

Value  of 
Products. 

59,099 
107.931 
160,500 
127,394 

••••••••ee 

173,862 
241,4:)3 

S63,784,212 
152,365,318 
225,139,014 
338,168,466 
552,000,000 
304,591,725 
476,817,402 

The  census  of  18S2  of  Philadelphia  industries  wss 
taken  by  the  co-operation  of  the  mayor  and  police 
department  with  a  committee  of  citizens,  beginning 
in  November,  1882,  and  completed  in  February,  1883. 
The  services  of  nearly  three  hundred  officers  were  re- 
quired to  complete  the  canvass  for  the  wards  and  dis- 
tricts in  detail,  and  returns  were  obtained  by  them  from 
about  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  industrial  estab- 
lishments, especially  applicable  to  the  year  1882.  These 
were  placed  in  Lorin  Blodget's  hands  for  compilation 
and  revision,  and  they  were  first  summarized  to  obtain 
approximate  results,  then  classified  by  wards,  and 
rigidly  examined  to  see  that  they  were  correct  and  all 
omissions  supplied.  Lastly,  they  were  critically  ex- 
amined again  in  detail  to  prepare  a  summary,  by  in- 
dustries, for  the  entire  city. 

In  his  report  to  the  mayor  Mr.  Blodget  says, — 


i«i 


The  genera]  result  more  than  auatalna  the  preliminary  eaUmate 
made  to  yon  on  January  lat,  and  substantially  shows  the  existence  of 
about  12,000  Industrial  establishments  in  the  city  in  1882,  the  original 
returns  ttom.  11,482  being  flle4  and  traneoribed  Inclaaaified  form  on  the 
ward  hooka.  These  eeUbllahmenU  employed  in  1882,  146,307  men, 
66,907  women,  and  28,219  perMua  deacribed  aa  TomUu,  or  being  under 


1  Satimated. 
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dxtean  jmn  of  ag«.  ThJs  rttnni  wm  ofton  eooatrved  to  mmn  all  par* 
■OM  aoder  twentjr-one  jmn,Kad  abont  0000  ihoold  bo  taken  from  tham 
to  add  to  Mam,  in  order  to  represent  the  dlTWoa  corraetlj. 

**  This  prodnctiTa  force  acgregatee  241  ^443  panona,  and  the  Talaai  pn^ 
daoed  nuke  op  the  sum  of  $474,317,402,  ezoloriTe  of  the  Mint  prodnet, 
—of  which  aboat  $2,600,000  in  value  ia  purely  a  manolhctnre,  making 
the  total  $478,817,402.  The  toUl  coinage  of  the  Mint  waa  $48,300,306, 
and  the  total,  including  the  Mint,  amonnte  to  $522,028,797,— all  being  for 
the  calendar  year  1882.** 

The  whole  report  forms  a  considerabl^yolume,  and 
gives  AiU  lists  of  all  the  leading  classes  of  industries, 
supporting  the  figures  given  for  each  class.  The 
printing  and  publishing,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, and  in  a  part  of  the  textile  classes,  this  census 
shows  twice  as  large  aggregates  as  either  form  of  the 


United   States  census   publications.     Mr.  Blodget 
states  some  of  the  local  differences  as  follows : 

"  Th«  ichedulei  of  theee  final  tabular  ftatemante  enumerate  025  olamee 
of  induatriee,  aa  compared  with  105  in  the  compendium  of  the  canana  af 
1880.  I  haTa  aln  the  nana  and  location  of  3860  iodnstrial  eatabUik- 
meat!  not  embraced  in  that  oanaue,  with  87,583  more  of  panona  am* 
ployed,  and  $1731,724,877  more  in  valuea  produced.  Tet  Ibr  all  tba 
common  induitriee  and  tradea,  aa  blackemithe,  ooopere,  paintari,  wheel- 
WTfghtl^  plumben,  etc.,  tha  retarna  In  the  Unttad  Btatae  oanene  of  1880 
exceed  thoaa  embodied  in  thia  report  ft>r  1682,  the  dlfinanca  being 
wholly  with  larger  indoatriea.  The  report  aocompaaylng  theoe  tablet 
will  contain  a  deacription  of  leading  Induitriee  and  tabular  ftatemenli 
for  each  ward  or  group  of  warda,  and  alao  apeclflc  Uete  of  eetabUahmants 
for  iron,  machinery,  textile  fhbrlce,  and  all  the  leading  induatriee,  tiie 
whole  forming  a  Tolume  of  160  pagee,  and  conatitutlng  a  oompleta  afr 
hibit  of  Uie  induatriee  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  1882.** 


8UMMABT   TABULAR   8TATEMJBNT   OF   TBB  SEYSBAL   INDU8TBIE8,  THE   NUMBER  OF   PEB80N8   EMPLOYED,   AHD  THE 

VALUES  PRODUCED,  IN  THE  CITT  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  FOR  THE  TSAR  1882.1 


Induatriee. 

Aclda,  aolphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric. 

Acida,  other,  witb  ohemlcala 

Agricultural  implementa 

Aibuma 


No.  Bitab- 
llahmenta. 


Alcohol  and  coloicne  apirlta 

Ale  and  porter.    See  Brewera 

Alum  and  alum  cake. 

Aluminium,  maDufiibCturea 

Ammonia,  aulpbate « 

Ammoniated  fertllisera.     See  Fertiliaera. 

Ammunition  and  ordnance 

Animal  charcoal* 

Anthracene,  from  coal  tar 

Aquarinma 

ArahltectM  and  bnlldera  *..... .................... 

Architectural  woodwork  * 

Artificial  flowera  and  feathera 

Artificial  limto 

Artificial  te«th 

Artificial  atone  for  paTementa......... ...... m. 

Art  work,  bronae  atatnary 

Art  work,  drcoratlTe 

Artlatic  pottery  and  Taaea 

Aitiata  In  oil,  copying  only 

Artiata*  materiala 

Aabeatoa  packing » 

Aaphalt  pavementa 

Aaaayera  and  reflnera 

Awnlnga  and  tenta.    See  Sails  alao. 

Axle  greaae 

BagB,cIuth 

Baga,  paper 

Bakera,  hand 

Bakera,  ateam 

Baking  powder m...m.. 

Barrela,  aogar  and  flour,  new......... 

Baaketa  and  acbool-baga 

Bath-tuba,  wood  nnd  dnc 

Bedding  and  mattreeaea......... 

Bed  apringa , 

Bellowa 


Belting,  cotton 

Belting,  leather 

Belta,  dreaa  and  uniform , 

Billiard  balla 

Billiard  tablea 

Bird  cagea.    Alao  aee  Wire 

Blarklug,  for  atoTe>poliah 

Blacking,  for  leather , 

Black  lead  cmciblca....................... 

BlackMmitha  and  horaeahoara 

Blank'booka 

Bleachera,  atraw  » ». 

Bleachera,  yarna  and  clothe  *......»... 

Blocka,  pompa  and  ahlp-flttinga 

Bluing  and  waah  powdera... 

Boata  and  bargee,  not  ateam 

Bobblna  and  apoola 

Book4>indera' ^ 

Book-bindera*  materliUa 


p***««aa*a  •••«•#••••••«••  •♦*•*«*•« 


19 
8 

8 

(8 
6 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 
1 

10 
2 

13 
8 

IS 
S 
2 
6 
2 
8 
8 
1 
2 
7 

10 
4 
6 

14 
024 

10 
7 
6 

81 
8 

88 
8 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
8 
2 
8 
4 
6 
248 

26 
4 

<". 

10 
12 
11 
41 
3 


Men. 
818 

a«aa«a 

380 
22 
66 

301 

166 

8 

66 


48 

16 

2 

156 

86 

44 

28 

137 

22 

10 

7 

8 

9 

44 

2 

68 

78 

93 

16 

61 

112 

2,012 

861 

28 

267 

64 

20 

161 

83 

1 

8 

59 

6 

6 

11 

7 

16 

39 

67 

804 

290 

8 

126 

78 

28 

04 

71 

620 

20 


Women.  Toutha. 
0     10 


0 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

476 

3 

87 

0 

0 

19 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

166 

247 

267 

139 

23 

0 

9 

2 

164 

1 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

21 

108 

6 

0 

146 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

10 

946 

0 


39 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

26 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 

40 
1 

26 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 

12 
1 
0 
2 
9 
2 
2 

03 

328 

156 

7 

21 

11 
0 

28 
4 
1 
0 
8 
0 
0 
1 
2 
9 

12 
1 

64 

164 

1 

90 
8 
6 
6 

S3 

146 

4 


Total. 
323 

a«**«« 

429 
28 
66 

302 

165 

10 

66 

163 

48 

16 

4 

156 
37 

660 
82 

199 
22 
12 
28 
10 
11 
64 
8 
68 
76 

122 
17 

228 

462 
2,696 

646 
68 

TTS 
84 
22 

398 

38 

2 

11 

67 

12 

6 

12 

9 

46 

164 
74 

868 

689 
17 

146 
84 
40 

100 

114 

1,611 

24 


Value 
of  Produce. 

$1,366,000 

"'**7T6,'7S6 

85,400 

290,500 

1,3281000) 

TlbfiOO 

18,000 

227,500 

280,900 
268,000 

80.000 

6,000 

471,600 

66,000 
460,000 

48.000 
357,200 

54,<i00 

60,000 

22.4410 
8,000 

38,000 

96,000 

4,500 

204,000 

490,000 

18.i,000 

86,200 
681,000 
808,600 
6.648,586 
1,369.821 
119.300 
567,732 
106,960 

39.600 
802.400 

68,400 
2,000 

44,100 
388,600 

21,600 
6,200 

21,000 

13J500 

68,800 

431.200 

269,000 

l,83S,20O 

1,178,000 

26,600 
900,000) 
la6J!i00 

64^)00 

190.400 

183,560 

1,524,000 

43,900 


1  All  entrlee  placed  in  parentheala  or  Incloeed  in  bracketa  are  made  for  diatinction  of  produola  only,  and  are  not  carried  into  thefootlnga. 
s  Ineludea  one  at  a  augar  refinery. 

*  Many  archltecta  are  direct  employera,  and  a  large  number  ahould  be  ao  reported. 

*  Thia  dealgnatlon  ahould  include  aboni  twen^  of  the  **  carpentera  and  bulldera.**  A  number  of  aatablldimenta  making  fumitura,  or  mah, 
and  blinda,  alao  now  make  carred  and  flntahed  Interior  work. 

*  Not  including  atraw-hat  mannfacturen,  four  in  number,  who  are  alao  atraw  bleachera. 

*  All  theae  are  reported  with  dyera,  print-  and  dye-worka,  or  general  cotton  manulhoturera. 
T  Alao  in  moat  oaaea  making  blaak-booka  to  aome  extent 
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Induitriw. 


Book-prioUim  and  |MibHib«ra.....^. ......... 

Book*|mbIlsbeni  oot  pilDten......M........... 

Booti  aod  show 

Boot  and  tbo*  apjMii...^ « 

Boot  aod  aboo  cut  •toek......M ..mm 

Boot  and  thoe  finding! 

Boot  and  iboo  tooU,  not  knlTM 

Bottling  and  mineral  watort 

Bozaa,  dgar,  wooden 

Boxaa,pNptr 

BozM,  for  packing,  wooden 

Boxwood  blockt.    See  BngraTen'  Block*. 

Braat  foundeii  and  flnlahera 

Breweri,  ale  and  porter........ 

Breweri,beer 

Brewers,  weto  boer .« 

Bricki,  prMMd,  enameled,  and  oomnon... 

Brick  and  tile,  flre » 

Bricklayer!  and  bulldert..... 

Brittle  droMerf. »., 

Brontes  and  mixed  metala^ 
Broome  and  whlaks...MM..... 

Bnubeii.  all  kinda 

Bmsb  blooki........ 


a  •  •••••0  •  •  •  •  ••• 
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Batcbera*  blooke.... 

Batter 

Bat  terine  and  olM>man(arine.....................».......... 

Button*,  oloth  eoTeced*.................^ ~ 

Buttono,  bone  and  ivorj ^ 

Battonii  and  etude,  pearl  obeli 

Buttonofutenere  and  noToltleo 

Bnttonbole  itrlpo,  for  oboei ^ , 

Oalclnm  llgbli  andoxyiren .« 

Oaneii,  whips,  and  handles 

Oanned  TegctalilM  and  firnlta *...... 

Oardhoards  and  cards,  fine 

Garde,  fiinor 

Oards,  playing 

Oards,  notes  and  Inrltatlons,  engraTod  and  printed. 

Oarpent^rs  and  builders... , 

ChriM'ts,  Bmseele,  tapestry,  Ingrains,  ele. 

Oarpets,  rags,  list,  and  chain 

Oarpets,  wood m... ............ 

Oarragas  and  wagons .^.....m 

Oarrlases,  ehlldren*s mm 

Oarriage  materials,  wood... 

Oars,  railroad « m...... 

Oar-Sprlngt.    See  Steel  Springs. 
CAialns.    See  Iron  Obalns. 
Ohemf  rals,  not  designated  f 
CSienilcal  fertilisers.... 
China  decorators......... 

Chronometers 

Olgars.  See  Tobacco... 
Cigar  moulds,  of  wood 
Clothing,  men*s  and  boys* 

Clothing,  women^  salts  and  cloaks......... ...........^ 

Clothing,  men*s  shirii  and  underwear... .^m....... 

Clothing,  women's  and  children^  laeo-trlmmed  articles 

Clothing,  snspenden  and  w^  goods ...mmm..... 

Clothing,  neckwear,  soarfe,  etc.......M.....» 

Clothing,  of  mitber  clotb mm..........m*...mm 

Clothing,  of  oiled  clotb ........m. 

Cloth  finishing,  woolen......^ m......m.. 

Coal  tar  products 

CoflSpe-roasters  and  grindeim , 

Cofllns,  caskets,  and  undertakers*  articles 

Coinage.  United  States  Mint,  all...MMM 

Color-works m » m... 

Combo 

Oompreosed  ftael - 

Ooofectlonen 

Oonfectionerii*  moulds  and  tools 

Coopers.    See  Barrels,  also 

Copper  coinage.    See  Oolnage...MMM 
Coi^r  manumctarers 

Copying  presses m.... 

Cordage  and  twine,  flax  and  hemp 

Corks  and  mannfocturss  of  corks 

Costnmem  and  mannfaetnrers  of  costnmss 

Cotton-yam  goods mm 

Cotttin-yam  goods  finishers m......... 

Cotton  coverlets m 

Cotton  towels,  separate  establishments...... 

Cotton  laps  and  wadding m........m 

Cotton  thread,  cord,  and  twine 
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No. 
Ushments. 

18 

82 

096 

17 

S 

7 

8 
87 
14 
86 
46 

47 

8 
76 

9 
69 
18 
49 

8 
14 
47 
89 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

8 
18 

2 
10 

1 

7 

8 

1 

6 

1 

6 

406 

2S7 

99 

1 
187 

7 

9 
14 
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29 

<t 

1 

(490 

8 

662 

876 

109 

39 

18 

8 

8 

8 

8 

(2 
11 
85 

a 

2 
6 
1 
804 
3 
60 

'"7 
8 
9 

9 

6 

81 

7 
18 

4 
8 
8 


Ken. 

789 

487 

6.490 

68 

9 

16 

8 

176 

68 

248 

382 

764 

301 

1,206 

86 


276 

567 

18 

161 

264 

293 

21 

2 

5 

106 

7 

106 

164 

4 

72 

9 

41' 

14 

69 

90 

7 

41 

8.734 

6.402 

169 

50 

1,929 

92 

112 

8,041 


1,196 

270 

14 

2 

2,821 

14 

9,198 

211 

358 

117 

26 

49 

16 

0 

84 

16 

51 

165 

181 

9 

54 

11 


18 
508 

114 

40 

487 

50 

8 

8,888 

108 

248 

81 

6 

18 


WonoB. 

887 

121 

8J68 

59 

11 

1 

8 

1 

46 

1.545 

0 

50 
1 
9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
72 
77 

0 

0 

0 
21 
25 
IS 
62 

2 
127 

0 

0 

140 

188 

16 

28 

84 

0 

8,628 

10 

0 

4 

8 

8 

0 


186 

0 

4 

0 

888 

0 

10,269 

8,851 

8,305 

1.048 

118 

831 

62 

16 

0 

0 

0 

84 

129 

0 

2 

0 

788 

0 

0 

M«M« 

0 

0 

244 

22 

28 

5,019 

26 

196 

47 

2 

8 


Youths. 

196 

79 

663 

12 

4 

4 

1 

84 

89 

126 

83 

152 

0 

6 

1 

686 

26 

35 

0 

27 

89 

610 

16 

1 

2 
11 

7 
46 
68 

0 
16 

0 
18 

7 
61 

6 

1 

12 

97 

1.019 

8 

5 

128 

43 

15 

80 


91 

10 

0 

0 

850 

0 

934 

70 

141 

45 

11 

15 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

21 

0 

0 

4 

0 

891 

1 

42 
...... 

5 

820 

13 

2 

1.172 

49 

46 

8 

2 

2 


Total. 

1.3U 

687 

10,016 

138 

24 

20 

5 

201 

153 

1.919 

455 

066 

802 

1,220 

26 

3,0)2 

302 

6U2 

13 

192 

425 

980 

36 

3 

7 

137 

39 

166 


6 

215 

9 

59 

161 

268 

41 

31 

137 

3,831 

11,043 

187 

55 

2,061 

138 

129 

2,121 


1,473 

280 

18 

2 

.%054 

23 

20,396 

3,132 

3,804 

1,210 

144 

295 

84 

15 

24 

16» 

56 

210 

310 

9 

60 

11 

1,952 

19 

550 

128 
45 

991 

85 

38 

9,523 

237 

484 

81 

9 

22 


Talus 
of  Product. 

12.269,800 

3,403,010 

12,495,800 

149.500 

43,200 

24;)00 

6.300 

436.000 

242,700 

1,377,400 

868,300 

2,366,070 

1,328,000 

5,851^)00 

106,000 

2,333,000 

6;i6,8U0 

1,304,750 

29,500 

2,312,400 

7WI.701 

824,008 

36,000 

4,500 

12,300 

585,000 

33,100 

179,000 

250,600 

1,600 

139J50 

16,200 

75,700 

241.600 

754,000 

42,600 

.'M.OOO 

175J00 

7.129.700 

20.300,446 

235,000 

82.500 

2,066,528 

193,100 

242,000 

6.365,500 


6,441.925 

1,360,000) 

9,600 

2.000 

3,164,000) 

25,000 

31,220,958 

3,138,333 

4.010,450 

1.511,000 

140.000 

324.500 

110,000 

30,000 

52,8C0 

360,700 

370,200 

48,300,305) 

38,000 

74,200 

16,500 

5,345,650 

25,000 

848,530 

385,811) 

354,700 

67,260 

1,973,000 

101.750 

47,500 

13,100,383 

472,600 

607,800 

113,400 

9.500 

37,800 


1  Tbis  coTsrs  non*fHctlon  bronsss,  or  the  bard-bearing  metals  only ;  phosphor  bronxe,  Ajax  bronieo,  hard  Babbitt  metal,  Fnllerton*B  and 
daoxldlBsd  bronie.    Other  compounds  of  line,  tin,  and  load  for  like  pnrposss  are  under  **  solder**  and  *'  metals,  non-Aiction.'* 

s  Buttons  covered  with  silk  thread  are  made  at  other  establlshmenta,  whose  force  Is  Included  under  upholstoiy  goods.  Also^  under  bone 
buttons  are  included  bone  dice,  chessmen,  dominoes,  and  bone-  and  Ivory-turned  articles. 

*  Several  establishments  in  which  some  work  Is  done  In  the  dty  In  preparing  canned  vegetables  and  fhiiti^  employ  a  large  foroe  In  oountry 
towns,  whers  the  vegetables  are  grown.    The  business,  ss  controlled  and  directed  by  Pbiladelpbta  houses,  is  about  $3,000,000  In  value  yearly. 

*  Vot  Including  acids,  alum,  ammonia  sulphate,  animal  ebarooal,  anthracene,  and  coal-tar  products,  chemical  fertHlsers,  paints,  and  oolors,  soaps, 
white  lead,  etc    Pharmaceutical  preparations  are  also  acoloded. 

*  See  Anthracene. 
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Indnittlai. 
Ootton  watblng,  Madlogi,  •!•.. 


Ko. 
Uabm«ntiik    Mad. 


WomMi. 
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Ootton  yETDi. 

OottoD  wMto,  for  paoking ..••... 

Cutlery  and  ttael  tools  ^ ».... 

Daotal  inatmmenti,  staal.....^ m........................ 

Denttota*  nwterfKli ^.......^.......m 

Detlgnen  and  card  itampara m...*....m«..< 

Diamond  catting  and  aettlng m............ 

Blalnfectanti ^ »...^.. 

Dlstillen  and  rectiflan 

DoUa  and  doll  bodies ».. 

Drags  and  medicines,    flee  Hedidnes. 

Drag-mills* 

Dyes  and  dye  extracts 

Dye  and  print  works,  cloths 

Dye  worlis,  general  >...... „.. 

Dyers  and  printers  of  silk  yams* 

Dyers  of  straw  braids 

Dyers  and  soonr^rs 

Earthenware  and  pottery 

Klectric  light  machinery  and  apparatns 

Klectro-pUters,  gold  and  silver^ 

Electrotypers 

KleTStoreand  holstinir  machinery 

Embroidery  nml  stamping 

Enameling 

EngrHYen,  bank-note 

Engravers,  general , 

EngHTHTerMt  steel  and  copper  plate  * 

Engravers  of  roasic 

Engraven  on  wood 

Engravers*  block*,  boxwood ^ 

Engravers*  plates,  uteel,  etc 

Envelopes  and  tags  7 ^ 

Sxtntcts,  medicinal.    See  Pharmaceutical  Products. 

Extractn  and  frnlt  flavors * 

Extract  of  beef. 

Teatber  and  down  beds.    See  Bedding,  etc. 

Teathen,  dyed  and  finished 

Teather  dusters 

Telting  and  oementoovers 

fertilisers,  chemical 

Fertilixers,  animal  matter 

Files.    Bee  Steel „ 

Fire-brick  and  tile 

Fish  preserving - 

Flshing'tackle  and  nets 

Flasks  and  demijohns,  of  glass,  covered 

FloriRts  and  seedsmen  * 

Flonrlng-mllls 

Fonndfy  facings. 

Frultjellies  and  preserves. 

Frnits,  dedccated  and  evaporated 

Famiture  and  chairs 

Furs,  hatters*,  cat* 

Far  manufacturers,  clothing ~ 

Galvanising.    See  Iron 

Oas-works 

Oas-flxtures 

ChM-meters — ^not  generators 

Gas-tanks  and  apparatns 

Gauges,  steam  and  water.    See  Machinery. 

Gliders  and  bronsers 

Glasn-cutters,  decorators,  and  stainers.....M 

Glassware,  flint  and  green,  hollow 

Glass  tubes  and  blow-pipes 

Gloves,  not  knit 

Glue  and  glue  products 

Gold  assay,  fiscal  year 

Gold  coinage,  calendar  year 

Gold  chains  and  rings.....^ 

Gold  leaf  and  foil „ 

Goldplaters,  with  electro-platers 

Gold  watch-easeeio 

Grinders  and  polishers  with  cutlery  and  tools 

Grindstones 

Guns,  pistols,  and  sportsmen's  articles 

Haircloth.... , 

Hair,  curled 

Hair  felting  (boiler  covering) , 
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38 
6 
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8 
2 
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6 
1 

8 
2 
1 

4 
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(« 
13 

1 

6 

4 

66 

24 

2 

6 

2 

271 

1 

29 

(» 
9 

10 
3 
2 

6 

20 
12 

3 
8 

4 

i 
11 

(3 

12 

(6 

2 

16 

3 

7 

I 


46 

819 

32 

297 

4S7 

23 

86 

67 

16 

63 

4 

60 

43 

401 

1,386 

61 

8 

97 

126 

178 

46 

126 

200 

11 

4 

37 

202 

38 

6 

62 

43 

12 

68 

27 

7 

2 

4 

2 

270 

74 

381 

276 

8 

26 

14 

168 

160 

32 

169 

12 

4,273 

20 

130 

460 

2,611 

486 

933 

60 

12 

167 

1,423 

17 

12 

r  226 

10 

lii 
18 

169 
10 

469 
16 
10 
44 
16 

219 
8 


304 

38 

6 

88 

8 

2 

1 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

69 

44 

80 

O 

81 

11 

29 

1 

8 

1 

92 

2 

la 

10 
8 
0 
6 
0 
0 

164 

6 
1 

6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 

88 

28 
1 
0 

81 
1 
189 
0 
278 
2 
0 

49 
7 

a 
1 

88 

868 

3 

40 

36 

0 

180 

0 

808 

0 

181 

0 

0 

0 

87 

96 

0 


Tooths. 

70 
860 

0 

86 

110 

9 
80 

3 

0 

3 

6 

8 

8 

86 

110 

10 

0 

6 
43 
22 
13 
46 

7 

4 

2 
10 
81 
13 

8 
11 

8 

0 
14 

2 
2 

0 

0 

0 
10 

2 

831 

86 

0 

6 
61 
88 
81 

0 

67 

.  18 

491 

6 
38 
33 

6 
61 
87 

0 

6 

48 

1,068 

9 

3 
68 

0 

0 

7 
64 

2 
212 

0 

0 
10 

4 
76 

0 


Total. 

414 

783 

70 

387 

680 

40 

67 

61 

15 

67 

24 

62 

47 

666 

1,639 

91 

8 

134 

180 

229 

69 

178 

206 

107 

8 

67 

898 

69 

8 

68 

61 

18 


35 
10 

7 

6 

8 

880 

76 

680 

302 

8 

34 

93 

224 

182 

32 

887 

25 

4,963 

25 

440 

496 

2,617 

586 

867 

60 

18 

863 

8,834 

89 

65 

383 
10 

248 
20 

421 
12) 

868 
80) 
10 
54 
56 

390 
3 


Yalae 
of  Prodaet 

1688,000 
1,246,800 

87,500 
624,500 
966,100 
185,000 

71,250 
820.400 

19,000 
519,000 

sojDoe 

98,600 

285,000 

8,889.000 

8,092,200 

856,000) 

72,000 

160,809 

257,900 

343,760 

88,500 

251,6nu 

385.000) 

149,800 

15,000 

l:tt,000 

'  386.178 

120,500 

14,000 

85,700 

70,600 

8:i,200 

361,000 

58,600 
18,000 

18,400 

9,000 

2,000 

1,420,(100 

X79,500 

684,000) 

636,900 

22.000 

51,000 

2S7,OU0 

362..%0 

2,43(1,000 

160,000 

510,100 

86,900 

7,594.979 

6().000 

929.986 

2,166.000) 

3,091,158 

919.500 

534,000 

90,000 

27,000 

879,500 

2,724,900 

28,100 

ee.soo 

869.000 

4«o,oorn 

35,849.000) 
30,000 
093,650 

l,3o0,O44 

30,000 

93,600 

137J500 

1,086,300 

4,600 


1  See  '*  steel  and  iron  tools,**  under  which  all  tools,  properly  so-called,  are  claasifled ;  also  see  soqrical  instmments. 

'  These  are  simply  grindlng-miUs,  with  machinery  adapted  to  grinding  drags,  dienUcals;  minerals,  etc,  and  are  not  themselves  prodnoers  of 
drags  in  any  form. 

*  Theee  are  Jobbing  dyers,  not  connected  with  other  works,  and  not  including  dyers  and  soonrers,  bat  Include  six  dyen  of  silk  yarna.    There 
are  also  thirty-five  large  dye-houses  attached  to  cotton-  and  woolen-mills  not  included  in  this  summary. 

*  With  general  dyen. 

*  Many  large  establishments  do  their  own  eleetro-plating,  with  gold,  silver,  or  nickel ;  these  are  separate  eat»bllshraents  only. 

*  Includes  Jamas  Dann,  copper  roUen,  247  South  Third;  Illman  Bros.,  606  Arob ;  John  Sartain  and  Emily  Sarlaln,  788  Sansoin;   and  Samoal 
Sartain,  210  Franklin,  with  othen. 

T  Wholesale  envelope  and  tag  mamifactarers  only.    For  envelopes  lettered  to  order,  see  **  paper,  envelopea,  and  statlonory.** 

*  Bepresenting  the  value  of  made-np  boaqnets  and  prepared  floral  ornaments  only. 

*  Separated  as  a  part  of  a  larger  establishment  making  hatsi 

10  See  under  **  watch  eases,  silver,*'  the  product  of  Hagstos  k  Thorpe,  in  oasei  of  silver,  all  the  persons  employed  on  both  gold  and  ailTor 
being  included  here.    The  weekly  product  of  these  larger  works  is  1200  coses  of  sliver  and  900  oases  of  gold. 


MANUFACTURES. 
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N0. 
UilimvDCB. 


M«i.      Womm.  ToatbB.     Totel. 


Hair,  haman 

Hairjewelrj..............^.. 

BaiiplDB^.****- — •»• 

BaraM,  wood  and  Iron 

Bardwara  (oot  ohiafly  of  Ivon)... 

Barnaw  and  aaddlery 

Bat-tdoekaand  moalda,  wood  and  iron 

Ba^  and  bonn6t-fhun«i»..M «.......< 

Bate  and  oapa,  man*!  and  boya' 

Bats  and  bonnata,  ■traw...N«... 

Bata  and  bonnati,  trimmed m... 

Mat  DOuiaa.*....  •«««•.•••.««...  .••«•..••  *•  ••«••.• 

Bat  iMtthara  and  tipa , 

Btda-dronan,  mltlng  and  olaanlng.... 

Boopakirta 

Bona  clothing  (with  blankats)..... 

Bone  Bandala....M 

Boaleiy  and  knit  frooda^ 

Boaiery  eilk,  and  ailk  and  robber 

Booae  fomlahlng  gooda. 

Hydrant  caaee,  waoden.....M« 

Ice-cream  freecera « 

loe-wagoni  and  implamenta  *...... 

India  rnbber  reclaiming 

India  rubber  clothing 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing m. 

Inaeet  powder. 

Inatniment  caaea „ 


<*a»eMi*a«— a— af  a  ■•———•••  aaa  •■»»»»— <aae  »»•••••••»»•*••■■— a 


aa«  a*  a  w—mm  a«a«ae 


•«aa»a#««***aa«B««a«a«««aaaaaaaaaaftae*aaa«a««aa«  •••■•• 


•  — ♦a»— aa 


••••a  aaa  ••«  *••  ••«*•«  ••«»«*aaea«a»< 


a  •••••••  ••  •  ••«  ••«•■•  •  ■• 


^•••••••••e   a  ••• 


»aa«*«aaaaaa«aaa«a»«  •—•••  «•«•»••••  •••  •»•••• 


e#eaa    ••••a*a«a 


IBOK  MANUrAOTVEU. 

Blaat  (tamaoe....... 

Bolllng-milla,  bar,  eheet,  and  plate. 
Cut  naila  and  aplkea......M....MMM.... 

Horae-eboM 

Sheet,  galTaniaed 

OaUanising-woriCi,  other. 

TouimRiu,  CLAMiriKD : 

Oar  aeata 

Car  wtieele 

Hardware  spedaltlea....... 

Hollow-ware  and  itoTaa. 
Malleable  iron  oaatinga. 


87 

89 

4 

0 

1 

4 

3 

14 

22 

171 

14S 

471 

4 

9 

2 

11 

66 

1,007 

12 

109 

101 

11 

2 

46 

4 

29 

(« 

61 

S 

1 

(2 

36 

2 

4 

167 

2,222 

6 

37 

3 

22 

2 

6 

3 

20 

4 

29 

1 

28 

(8 

16 

8 

82 

9 

18 

2 

2 

3 

10 

(1 

60 

» 

1,406 

^ 

80 
47 

6 

276 

9 

460 

».......»■■ 


Ship  propellera. 


•••••e«a a ••a«e»«»*»a»a«*ea«*a«ea»a«ft»*eaa**« ••••••■ •••••»aaase«««*att* 


General  building  fonodriaa. 


WBOVOHT-IbOH,  CLAMTrOD: 

Architectural,  railings  and  fire  escapee,  plain  and  galTaniied.. 
Azlea,  in  part  steel  *. 


Bolts,  noto,  and  riTeta.  punched  and  wrought.., 

icht 


Oarriage-bolts.  wrong 

Chaina  and  cables 

Hardware,  chiefly  wroncht 

Nails  and  spikes,  wrought  ^ 

Pipe,  wrought  and  welded 

Bailway  awitchea  and  track  material 

Safes  and  flre-proofr 

Scales  and  balances ^............m.. 

Screws,  for  wood  and  Iron 

Ships  and  ship-building  * 

Ship  repain,  iron ^ 

Sheet  iron,  stamped  warea.... 

ShoTela  and  hods,  stamped.. 

Stsam'heating  apparatus...^...... 

StoTes,  hsaters,and  ranges  > 

Wire,  drawn  ' ».. 

Wire  manufaotnrea 


iKoir  Machutkbt: 
Steam-engines  and  boilera.. 


LocomotlTes. 


2 
1 

6 
10 

4 

a 

48 


19 
2 

9 
6 
4 
26 
2 
6 
2 
6 
7 
4 
4 
7 
5 
4 
6 
123 
1 
16 


48 
6 


90 

200 

340 

1,167 

730 

60 

1,983 


446 
64 

621 
299 
166 
826 
6 

1,061 

380 

126 

143 

63 

2,440 
123 
120 
183 
131 
875 
25 
132 


920 
3,793 


262 

7 

6 

0 

18 

11 

0 

28 

465 

484 

286 

0 

3 

0 

18 

800 

8 

8,301 

30 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

11 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


0 
0 

34 
1 

17 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

60 
3 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

17 
0 
0 

42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 


9 

0 

5 

0 

42 

59 

6 

4 

821 

28 

9 

12 

11 

3 

0 

10 

0 

1,993 

8 

6 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

20 

2 

3 


0 

162 

40 

5 

4 
33 


0 

0 

203 

147 

160 

0 

67 


10 
8 

84 
168 

40 

70 
5 
139 
0 
0 
9 

33 

173 

7 

35 

18 
0 

68 
2 

71 


55 

16 


310 

12 

14 

14 

231 

541 

14 

48 

1,793 

671 

306 

67 

48 

54 

.  14 

346 

7 

12JiU 

76 

41 

6 

22 
29 
26 
84 
84 
49 
4 
13 


60 

1,667 

120 

52 
880 
495 


20 

200 

577 

1,306 

897 

60 

2,060 


456 

62 
606 
617 
218 
307 
11 

1^00 
380 
126 
153 
113 

2,613 
130 
197 
196 
131 
928 
27 
209 


975 
8,809 


Talus 
of  Product. 

1849,450 

15,600 

18,206 

28,000 

342,460 

838,060 

28,000 

77,400 

2,261.768 

713,760 

298,150 

102,600 

64,600 

486,600) 

21,000 

885,000 

9,200 

14,106,640 

112,600 

63,260 

7,500 

39,600 

146,200 

39,000 

110,000) 

346,000 

82,600 

2,600 

16,000 


60,000) 
8,449,300 
810,000) 
104.000) 
1,280,600 
2,166,000 


40,000 

600,000 

916,600 

1,985,000 

1,470,600 

120,000) 

3,668,811 


876,000 
118/100 

1,369,600 

688,000 

345,200 

436,000 

15,000 

2,363,000 
676,000 
264,000 
280,000 
138,000 

5,620,000 
253,400 
320,000 
316.000 
276,000 

1,566,000 

86,000 

800,000 


1,742,500 
7,606,200 


I  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  number  of  eatablishmanta  and  the  force  employed  on  hoaiaiy  and  knit  gooda  into  the  sereral  natural  diri- 
sions  of  cotton  hoelery,  woolen  and  mixed  hoaiery,  knit  scarlk,  hooda,  operas,  gloTsa,  Jackets,  Jerseys,  etc.,  because  of  ihe  constant  alterations  of 
pntductlon  in  the  same  eetabllshments.  It  may  be  aaid,  generally,  that  hosiery  wholly  of  cotton  employs  one-half  the  force,  and  the  Tariona 
grades  of  merino  or  mixed  hosiery,  Jacketa,  etc.,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  force,  learing  one-fourth  to  all  wool  or  worsted  goods.  This  would  not  be 
true  of  power-knit  fabrics  alone,  but  when  the  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  hand-knit  xephyrs  and  Shetland  fiibrica  is  considered.  It  has 
nearly  the  proportion  of  one-fourth.  Oardiiean  Jackets  are  now  made  very  largely  of  cotton,  and  In  a  few  establiahments  mixturss  of  silk  are 
used.  The  rate  of  production  Tsrlee  flrom  |850  to  f900  for  each  person  employed  on  cotton,  to  81000  on  merino,  and  81260  to  81500  for  woolen 
power-knit  goods.  Jackets,  fancy  articlea,  and  especially  for  worsted  Jersey  cloths  and  Jerseys,  which  for  1883  will  aggregaU  a  larger  product,  oc- 
cupying some  large  mills  almoet  exclusively. 

'Four  establishments,  belonging  to  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  for  the  mannlhoture  of  wagons,  springs,  and  machinery  for  handling  Ice, 
tobe  aold  to  dealers  in  ice  generally. 

SKot  including  locomotiTe  axlee,  which  are  largely  made  at  the  Baldwin  works,  nor  steel  axles,  which  are  made  at  the  MidTale  works,  and  by 

Alexander  Foster  &  Go. 

*  The  wrought-nail  Industry  has  almost  disappeared,  but  there  are  a  few  maken  of  wrought  spikss,  naila,  and  rivata  for  special  uses,  partlon- 
larly  for  shlp-boildlng  and  repairs,  and  boiler  manuftctnre. 

ft  lacludlng  200  men  for  the  new  ship-building  works  of  Commander  Gorringe,  but  no  product  counted  for  these  works  during  1888. 

•  All  thst  are  manufacturing  Unisbers  of  stOTes,  heaters,  and  range*,  working  up  large  qnantitiee  of  Iron,  sheet  and  cast,  and  not  mere  dealers 
or  repairers,  although  about  half  of  them  combine  repair  work  to  aome  extant  with  their  manufacture.  They  are  claaaed  as  mannflkctursrs  and 
not  as  dealers  by  the  city  authorities. 

f  See  ateel  wire  works  of  Bateman  *  Son,  under  ■*  steel,  etc** 
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lutofltrlM. 

Bookmakara*  owohlnery.. ^ 

Browera'  and  maltiiUr**  machlaery., 

Brlck-mak«n*  maehloaiy. 

Gfgar-makera'  nmehlnanr,  iron , 

Coining  and  mint  maclilnery...... 

Oonfrotionera*  machinery ^ 

Dl»>cntt0ra*  machinery. 

Klavaton  and  bolating  machinery 

File-making  machinery..^..... 

Hon ring-roTll  machinery m... 

Gae-enginee^ m.m. m. 

Gas  ganerntlng  machinery  and  tanka........^ ^ 

Hydranllo  ana  pneumatic  machinery,  leparata  eetabllshment  only.» 

Iron-working  machine  tools 

Jewelers*  and  gold-working  machinery..... 

Leather-dreeilng  machinery 

Mining  and  ore  crushing  machinery 

Paper-making  machinery.  ...» 

Printers*  presses  and  macUneiy 

Sorpw-making  machinery 

Sewing-machltiea 

Shafting  (exclusively)  > 

Sugar-making  machinery,  not  separated,* 

Testing  niacbinery  for  tensile  strength 

Textile  manufkcturlng  machinery; 

Wood-wurking  machinery 

Machinery,  geueral,  notspedfled 

Machinists ....•^.mm... 

iTory  and  bone  turners , 

iToiy  turners,  ▼agetable. ..» 

Japanners 

JewHry  > » 

Jewelry  and  fitncy  cNses* 

Kid  leather.    See  Leather  Moroooo  and  Calf  Eld. 

Kindling-wood ».. 

Knit  Koods.    See  Hosiery. 

Knittiiig-machtnes 

Lace  goods,  curtains,  etc.^ 

Ladden  and  house  articles. 

liimps,  lanterns,  and  reflectors 

Lamp^hadas,  pnper  and  other...^ 

Lampblack 

Lapidaries.    Seo  Diamond  Setters. 

LMdrefluers* 

Lasts  and  last  patterns 

Laundries  for  manufscturers. 

Lead,  pipe,  bar,  and  refining 

Lead,  white,  red,  etc.    See  White  Lead. 

Leather,  hiden,  cleaned,  etc 

Leather  curriers. 

Leather,  sole  and  belting 

Leather,  morocco 

Leather,  calf-kid  and  glove-kid. , 

Leather,  sheep  and  fancy 

Leather  for  whips  and  ball-ooTers 

Lightning-rods,  iron  and  metal 

Lights  and  beacons 

Lime 

Lithographers  T - »..., 

Locks,  not  of  Iron 

Locksmiths,  key-  and  bell-fltten 

Looms,  Iron  * 

Looms,  wood,  and  shuttles 

Lumber.    See  Saw-  and  Planing-mills.* 

Macaroni  anci  fHflna 

Machinery.    See  Iron,  etc. 

Machine  card  clothing 

Malt  housed ....................< 

Mantels,  slate ~ 

Map  publishers ...... 

Marble  manufacturers !<> 

Masonic  marks  and  Jewels 


Ko.Srtab- 
llahmantB. 

S 
I 
0 

s 

2 
8 
1 

1 

0 

% 

% 

8 
10 

8 

1 

8 

8 

8 

1 
11 

8 


Men.   Woman.  Tonths.  TMaL 


8 

40 

7 

86 

88 

6 

1 

8 

79 

18 

18 

87 
8 

17 
8 

4 

« 

10 

8 

6 

6 

16 

8 

46 

10 

0 

1 

8 

8 

3 

89 

18 

88 

(« 
6 


S 
8 
6 
90 
8 


48 
88 
78 
17 
86 
88 
10 


16 
119 
168 

86 

93 
1,803 

81 
9 

49 

76 
109 

17 
383 
188 

84 

1,666 

883 

1,081 

114 

196 

16 

19 
647 

78 

90 

118 
67 
14 

138 

8 

«T 

99 

66 

7 

41 

61 
131 

61 

1,919 

884 

109 

7 

44 
9 

15 
449 
134 

42 
800 

66 

18 

86 

193 

49 

16 

1.198 

6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
7 
0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

79 

64 


9 

617 

0 

86 

10 

8 

80 
0 

81 
0 

0 

8 

0 

134 

80 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

96 
6 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 


4 
8 
4 
4 

14 
1 
6 
7 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

86 
6 
0 
6 

13 

14 

0 

110 

8 

8 
166 

88 
110 

14 

n 

0 

6 

183 

86 

37 

18 
31 

8 
19 
16 

7 

96 
8 
0 
0 

3 

11 

8 


37 

81 
0 

80 

0 

0 

149 

68 
8 
0 
4 


8 

0 

10 

23 

89 

8 


68 

81 
88 

81 
99 

94 

16 


15 
189 
168 

86 

93 
1,289 

87 
9 

66 

88 
124 

17 
600 
184 

86 

1,730 

411 

1,131 

188 

279 

16 

28 

849 

167 

187 

140 

706 

16 

177 

34 

76 

146 
64 
88 

41 

64 

146 

63 

8,668 

441 

134 

7 

64 

9 

16 

694 

192 

60 

860 

70 

15 

88 

198 

69 

67 

1,887 

8 


Talna  of 
of  Prodnet. 

noOJBOO 

ftSjOOO 

14S«600 

8»g000 
850/100 

36,000 

17,600 
886/nO 

17,600 
286,000 
887,000 

84,000 

18' ,000 

8,266,760 

46,000 

16,000 
114,000 
176,100 
222,000 

31,460 
867,000 
248,(100 

3,069,260 

893,260 

1,973,000 

231,X60 

406.300 

16.rt» 

60.400 

1,468,916 

282,600 

190,600 

246.000) 
844J00O 

28,800 
288^690 

40,800 
190,800 

1,806,000 

fti,400 

l4^noo 

946,000 
486,000 

oso/mo 
aoo/no 

7,062,184 

1,380,000 

370,600 

lOJBOO 
3M,200 

36,000 

46,000 
964,800 
317,260 

66,000 
400,000) 
108,000 

90,000 

112,000) 

1.640,760 

123,MO0 

86,600 

8,311,600 

18,000 


>  Shafting  Is  also  made  by  seTeral  of  the  larger  works,— William  Sellers  ft  Go.,  and  others. 

*  Sngai^maklng  machinery  is  largely  made,  but  usually  In  establishments  chiefly  engaged  on  other  products;  copper  ▼aeuum  pans  by  Joseph 
Oat  ft  Son ;  centrifugnls  by  Dlenelt  ft  Btsenhardt  and  W.  P.  Uhlinger ;  and  steam  sugar  machinery,  pans,  castings,  etc.,  by  the  Southwark  Fonndiy 
and  Machine  Oompany,  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  and  James  Moore.  Steam-pumps  are  made  by  sereral  of  the  larger  establishments,  and  by  Verrall 
ft  Muckle,  2218  Race  Street. 

■  Not  Including  watch  and  Jewelry  repairs,  gold  watch-oases,  gold  rings,  nor  optical  goods. 

*  Including  cases  for  watches  and  stiTerware,  but  not  Including  Instrument  cases  or  medicine  chests. 

*  Chiefly  large  establishments  making  up  clothing,  laces,  or  lace-trimmed  articles  of  clothing. 

*  Not  including  the  lard  refining  of  botchers  and  small  curers  of  meats,  about  ten  more,  and  8600,000  In  Talna. 
7  The  Talues  produced  are  the  cost  of  the  work  only,  not  Including  any  part  of  the  pnbllshera*  Talues. 

*  Iron  power-looms  are  made  in  large  numbers  and  widely  distributed  to  the  South  and  to  foreign  oountrlea,  hut  the  number  of  persons  so  em- 
ployed cannot  be  separately  stated.  A  large  share  of  the  business  of  the  Bridesburg  ManufiMturlng  Oompany,  the  James  Smith  Woolen  Madiin- 
ery  Company,  M.  A.  Furbush  ft  Son,  Thomas  Wood  ft  Co.,  W.  P.  Uhlinger,  and  several  smaller  works,  is  now  on  iron  power^looma.  An  eitiaala 
of  the  men  necessarily  so  employed  would  be  perhspe  260,  and  of  the  product,  8400,000.  Wooden  looms  fbr  hand-wearing  are  made  by  many  am- 
ploy4B  of  the  carpet,  rug,  and  •ilk«mllls.  The  compound  looms  for  narrow  silk  or  web  fabrics,  on  which  a  large  number  of  dlstlnet  webs  are 
woven,  are  often  made  for  the  mills  by  workmen  not  connected  with  large  machinery  establishments.  The  number  of  oarpet,Bllk,and  nphototaqr 
looms  of  this  ckai  made  in  1882  was  about  800,  valued  at  8120,000. 

*  Logs  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  oak  are  cut  for  ship  fhtmea,  wharf  timbers,  house  building,  and  other  like  purposes,  and  mahogany  and  walnst 
lop  are  cut  for  furniture,  but  no  lumber  proper  is  made,  nearly  all  the  lumber  cut  from  logs  being  fhrther  dressed  in  the  same  mills. 

10  Not  including  yards  or  works  exclusively  for  stone^otting. 
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Haiti  and  span. , 

XatohM 

HathMDatlcal  and  aclentiflo  iDttnimeiiti,  N.  8. 

Mata,  ooooa 

Mata,  wood  and  rubb«r 

Meata,  cored  aud  packad.. 

Mfdicinea,  proprietaiy i................................. 

Madloina  cbaata.. «. 

Matal  foil,  laad  and  tin 

Hatal  warca,Bhaat* 

Mrtal  apinnara. 

Matala,  aolder  and  aoft* 

Vicroacopaa. 

unitary  and  aodaty  gooda 

Mfllatonaa,  burr. 

Minea  maat  and  fruita 

Ulnaral  watara. ..». 

Mloaral  and  aoda  water  apparatna^ 

Uinrora  and  gilt  framaa 

Modala  and  ^tarna^....... 

Mnaio  prloten  and  pnbliabara... 

Muaie  typographara 

Mustcal  inatmmanta,  choreh  organa. 

Mnsfoal  inatramanta,  pianoa 

If  ualcal  Inatrumanta,  braaa  and  othar.. 

Ni*adlaa,  for  aawing  and  knitting  maobinaa...... 

Kickcl  eolnaga  (wltb  ooinaga) 

Nlckal  platark.. 

Noveltiea,  bonaa  artidaa.. »....., 

Oilelotba » , 

Oili4  clothing,  waterman'a.. .....«..< 

Olaina. m... 

Oil,  lard,  raflnad ......m.m. 

Oila,  animal,  lubricating.. 

Oila,  animal,  refined... 

Oila,  mineral,  illuminating.. , 

Oila,  miueral,  lubricating , 

Oila,  Tagatabla,  llnaaad 

Oil8,T^gatabIe,   roaln.. 

Optical  frooda.   See  Jewelry,  alao  *m ^.^„ 

Painta  and  Tarniahaa 

Painteri,  houaa,  sign,  and  ornamental  *~...'. 

Papar^milla,  book,  nawa,  and  rooflng  paper 

Paper  pulp 

Paper  hanginga  manubcturam 

Paper  hangarB  (employera  only)*........ 

Paper  boaraa,  oorered,  for  bindera  and  bozmakaraT 

Paper  boxM.    See  Boxea 

Paper  eop-tnbaa....... ..., 

Paper  envelopea  and  stationery  >.. 

Papier  macbe , 

Parafflne,  oil  and  wax. 

Paate,  for  paper  boxaa,  etc 

Pena,  fcold 

Pena,  steel 

Parftimery  and  pomadea 

PharmMceutical  preparations* 

Phosphor  bronie.    See  Bronae. 

Photo  engravers 

Photographers 

Photographic  publishaia 

Photographers*  materials 

Pianoa.    See  Moaical  Inatrumenta. 

PIcklea  and  aauoaa 

Pipaa,  smoking,  wood  and  other. 

PI  anea,  carpenters* 

Plaaterliig,  caats  and  atnoco  work 

Plat'-oprintera 

PlumliarH  and  gaa-flttera. 

Plomliers*  llitinKS  and  supplies  m> 

PocketbookN  and  leather  bags 

Pocket  and  other  ibiaks 

Porcelain  knobs 

Pottery  and  stoneware.    See  Earthenware  i* 


No.]btab- 

Taloe 

liihmanlB. 

Men. 

Woman. 

Tontha. 

Total. 

of  Product 

4 

10 

0 

2 

12 

$36,000 

7 

89 

90 

26 

144 

286,200 

10 

71 

8 

23 

97 

174,700 

1 

86 

5 

19 

60 

86,000 

1 

6 

0 

1 

7 

10,600 

67 

806 

82 

67 

667 

6,663,600 

6 

123 

106 

16 

248 

1,801,880 

1 

7 

8 

1 

11 

10,800 

1 

10 

18 

6 

S3 

49,600 

6 

86 

0 

10 

36 

91,000 

6 

26 

0 

7 

33 

67,600 

4 

60 

0 

12 

72 

640.000 

8 

13 

0 

8 

16 

28,400 

18 

68 

86 

14 

161 

227,600 

2 

14 

0 

0 

14 

86,000 

8 

88 

28 

0 

61 

162,600 

17 

136 

0 

17 

166 

266,700 

4 

70 

0 

0 

70 

176,000 

63 

898 

21 

183 

762 

1,618.690 

8S 

138 

0 

16 

164 

193/)00 

0 

48 

20 

9 

77 

164,000 

2 

10 

2 

12 

24 

43,200 

4 

16 

0 

3 

18 

36,000 

6 

817 

0 

16 

232 

680,000 

81 

106 

4 

86 

206 

2»8,660 

4 

10 

26 

1 

36 

62360 

•■• 

•••• 

.». 

•*• 

•  ■« 

(673,830) 

8 

66 

0 

16 

70 

138,100 

2 

3 

16 

8 

21 

87,800 

8 

426 

6 

40 

ATI 

1,497,860 

8 

12 

7 

0 

19 

67,000 

2 

60 

16 

8 

78 

890,000 

2 

10 

0 

0 

10 

75,000 

6 

44 

0 

17 

61 

403,102 

6 

139 

6 

6 

160 

682,000 

12 

2,636 

0 

611 

8,147 

9,379,000 

6 

84 

7 

0 

31 

76.100 

4 

61 

0 

1 

62 

899,800 

1 

9 

0 

0 

9 

46,000 

18 

168 

41 

80 

229 

376,900 

88 

464 

11 

49 

624 

8,197,900 

888 

2,081 

0 

68 

2,139 

3,599,130 

9 

467 

271 

18 

761 

2,246.000 

1 

186 

0 

2 

187 

148,000 

6 

188 

3 

186 

872 

681,900 

88 

208 

20 

86 

247 

426.VU0 

7 

182 

8 

8 

127 

444  AX) 

(*J 

248 

1.546 

186 

1,919 

1,877.400) 

8 

6 

0 

8 

8 

12.000 

4 

28 

49 

17 

94 

160,400 

1 

9 

0 

6 

16 

27,000 

8 

17 

0 

0 

17 

86,000 

4 

9 

0 

1 

10 

16,200 

8 

6 

0 

8 

7 

SfiW 

8 

25 

46 

10 

80 

180,000 

80 

88 

98 

40 

226 

491.300 

138 

667 

168 

122 

867 

8,483,480 

4 

87 

0 

10 

47 

84.600 

00 

180 

46 

22 

188 

249,710 

1 

8 

2 

1 

11 

23,400 

6 

86 

14 

6 

46 

76,800 

9 

48 

60 

19 

112 

264,300 

8 

189 

28 

68 

279 

866,900 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

4.800 

84 

148 

21 

6 

176 

329,400 

7 

61 

12 

14 

77 

138.600 

836 

862 

6 

180 

1.048 

1,709,460 

8 

112 

0 

10 

122 

309,600 

18 

391 

172 

174 

787 

922.000 

2 

4 

2 

1 

7 

7,000 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6,600 

(7 

122 

0 

12 

134 

237,814) 

1  See  pharmaceutloal  preparationa  for  moat  of  the  non-proprietary  medldnea. 

*  Sheet  metal  warea  are  chiefly  atamped  fh>m  sheet  Iron,  plain  or  tinned;  but  aoma  are  of  mixed  metala. 

*  Not  bronaea.  Solder  or  Babbitt  metals  are  made  by  aeTeral  of  the  eatabllahmonta  now  chiefly  making  bronaea ;  two  such  have  diTidad,  taking 
half  for  each  class,  namely,  the  bronzea  on  one  aide,  and  the  soft  metala  on  the  other.    Sea  **  Bronsaa.*' 

*  Spectaclea  or  eye-glaases.  opera-glassaa,  hand-  and  readlng^glaaaaa. 

*  Painten  who  keep  a  workahop  and  prepare  thair  own  matarlala  only  are  inclndad;  about  one-half  of  theaa  make  a  bualnaas  alao  of  painting 
•ll^a,  which  la  a  large  Indoatry,  all  the  materials  being  in  moat  caaea  fomiahed  by  the  palnter'a  ahop. 

*  This  Induatry  is  placed  by  the  United  Btatea  oansoa  with  bouae-palntlng,  aa  "  paintera  and  papar>hangei«,*'  a  praetica  common  In  Northern 
Statea,  bat  not  In  PhiUulelphla.  Papaivhangera  here  are  dftitinct,  although  th^  contract  to  perform  work,  and  employ  each  a  force  of  aereral 
men,  aa  they  do  elaewhere ;  only  thoaa  who  are  wholeaale  deooratora  and  ftarnlshera  are  here  taken. 

V  A  large  businaas  la  now  done  in  fiMing  papar-boarda  with  white  or  fine  paper,  and  in  cutting  theaa  fbr  rariona  naaa. 

*  Ordinary  euTelopea  printed  to  order  and  Aimlshed  aa  stationery  for  bualnaas  or  oommardal  uaea,  aa  diatlngulshed  fh>m  cards  and  InTitation 
anTelopea. 

*  Thia  term  embraeea  much  that  ia  often  daaignatad  aa  ** drugs  and  medldnea;**  alao  aa  madidnal  cfaamloala;  and  many  dlspenaing  druggists 
BOW  manufacture  variona  preparationa  on  a  large  aoale  for  the  trade. 

M  Nearly  all  the  flttinga  of  iron,  braaa,  laad  plpa^  aarthanwarea,  ate,  appear  under  other  headings ;  theaa  are  the  returns  of  0.  A.  Blearing  and 
F.  T.  Peal  only, 
u  Not  including  draln-pipea  or  terra-cotta  Taaaa^  garden  atatuaiy,  ato.    See  **  SarthaBware,**  ete. 
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PriDtaifjob.    Sm  Book  win .»... 

PriDton  and  poblithani  of  newtpftpw*  and  aerlala. 

PabUiheni  of  Mriala,  not  piiDtera......M........M 

Printers  of  made    8m  Htiaic.  • 

PriaUrt  of  eograTiup.    8«e  Plate  Prlnten  Mid  LIthogmpben. 

Prioten*  frames,  rollers,  ftimisbiogs,  etc^ ^ „ ^ 

ProviMoDS,  saasage,  and  prepared  meats........ 

Pumps,  stMm,  witb  macblnery , 

Pumps,  wooden 

Quilts  nnd  coverlets,  sewed  or  handworked  ^ 

Bailroad  supplies,  oils,  etc 

Bectiflers  and  reflnen  of  qrfrits *..... 

Beeds,  beddleeand  loom  fittings 

BefHgerators m. 

BegaHa  and  society  goods.    See  Military  Goods. 

Biggers  (for  hoisting) 

Boofers,  tin,  felt,  slate,  etc 
Bubber  clothing.    See  Clothing. 

Bubber  stamps 

Saddlery  and  harness.    See  Harness. 

Sails  and  ships*  rigging 

Safes.    See  Iron. 

Sand  and  emery  paper. 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. , 

Saw-mills,  mahogany  and  cabinet  woods...... 

Saw-  and  planlng-mlUs 

8*iws.    See  Steel  Mannfactores. 

Scales  and  balances.    See  Iron  Hanulkotares. 

Seed-packing  and  implements  *..... 

Sewing-machines. 

Seaing-macfaine  repairs 

Ship-builders,  iron.    See  Iron 

Ship-builden,  wood  (not  boats)....... 

Ship-machinery  and  repairs,  iron. 

Shot,  lead 

Show-cards... 


Mo. 
liahmentt. 

841 
91 
83 


8 

IS 

see 

6 

8 

2 

U 

4 
10 

3 
87 
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8how<ases 

Signs,  metal  and  gli 

Signal-rockets ..« 

Bilk,  tram,  organsine,  and  spun 

Bilk,  macnine-twist 

Bilk,  spun  silk,  and  noils  yarn 

Silk  curtains  and  turcomans. 

Silk  and  mixed  upholstery  goods 

Silk  ribbons  (in  part) 

Silk  dress  goods  (in  part) 

Silk  and  mixed  trimmings,  fringes,  etc....... 

Silk  gimps 

Silk  knit  goods 

Silk  dyers,  yams 

All  silk  4 

SiWerware,  solid 

Silver-plated  ware* 

Silver  coinage,  calendar  year  1882.    Bee  Coinage 

Silver-platers.    See  Electro-platers. 

Slate  mantels 

Soap  (common)  and  candles. 

Soap,  perfaroed -. 

Soapstone  basins 

Spices,  ground  and  prepared 

Sportsmen  *8  goods 

Stamps,  rubber  and  steel.    See  Bubber  Stamps  and  Steel  Diee. 

Starch  and  starch  polish.^ 

Stationery,  not  specified...... 

Steam-heating  apparatus.    See  Iron. 

Steam  packing,  waste  and  felt 

Steel,  tngott  and  rolled,  plate  and  sheet m..... 

Steel  springs,  car  and  carriage 

Steel  saws. 

Steel  files  (see  Tiles  also) 

Steel  and  iron  tools* 

Steel  cutlery  and  steel  tools. 

Steel  wire,  tampered  for  card  clothing  ^ 

Steel  forks. 

Steel  cutting  dies  and  brands  * 

Steel  grate  bars. 

Stencils  and  stamps. 

Stonecutters  and  stone-masonry 

Stonecutters*  tools 

Stoneware.    See  Pottery  and  Terra  Ootta. 

Stoves  and  ranges 


16 

2 
28 

4 
23 


7 

? 

11 

8 
7 
1 
ft 
1 
4 
10 
14 
1 
1 

30 

2 

6 

7 

(81 

10 

to 

a 

6 
31 

7 

2 
10 

ft 

2 
12 

8 

6 

11 

7 

18 
20 

1 

ft 

1 

10 

86 

3 

(123 


1,869 

1.792 

124 


48 


46 


19 
20 
84 
31 
131 

as 

422 

19 

146 

130 

714 

82 

623 


106 

383 

18 

2,440 

106 

123 

10 

76 

37 

40 

3 

83 

6 

30 

171 

687 

44 

34 

786 

34 

88 

108 

1,900 

106 

268 


82 

183 

248 

7 

129 

46 

6 
17 

68 

640 
202 
499 

378 
463 

297 
10 

128 
16 
10 
30 

660 
6 

876 


370 

102 

6 


0 
9 

1 
16 
0 
2 
8 
6 


0 

4 


20 
0 
0 
0 


83 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

4 

0 

284 

60 

26 

72 

283 

120 

146 

8,663 

36 

30 

21 

3,679 

1 

89 


0 

38 

64 

0 

118 

101 

12 
32 

6 
0 
0 
0 
2 
9 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Toatha. 
720 

in 

6 


11 


8 
6 

I 

3 
6 


19 

88 

46 

0 

11 


17 
110 
4 
178 
0 
7 
0 

30 
6 
6 
0 

27 
0 

80 

39 
120 

10 

8 

840 

24 
8 

IS 
614 

24 

64 


16 
32 
60 
1 
9 
12 

2 

4 

9 

0 

14 

182 

216 


86 
0 

17 
6 
0 
7 

19 
1 

63 


Total. 
8,94» 

8,on 

184 


48 
66 


40 
28 
89 
87 
148 


448 

82 

164 

189 

769 

82 

684 


806 

600 

84 

2,613 

106 

130 

10 

116 

48 

49 

8 

884 

66 

86 

288 

990 

174 

183 

3,788 

93 

76 

142 

6493 

131 

346 


07 
263 
372 
8 
266 
168 

20 
63 

72 

640 

316 

681 

696 

731 

887 

10 

146 

20 

10 

37 

669 

6 

928 


Yalae 
of  Product 

•8»788,90n 

6^078,600 

86<V0OO 


86,400 
876,800 

■••ae— e 

46,800 
80,800 
60,400 

884,000 
69,200 

214^600 

64,600 
707,990 

67,000 

344,000 

898,000 

1,694,600 

438,000 

1,676*660 


868,000 

867,600) 

20,000 

6,6  0,000 

416,000 

263,400) 

80,000 

162^000 

73,100 

84,000 

3,400 

710,000 

140,000 

170,000 

684,000 

1,682,000 

261,000 

829,400 

4,166,800 

111,600 

114,000 

266.600 

8,608,X70 

247,700 

664.600 

11,403,088) 

194.000 

1,182.000 

1,488,000 

14/iOO 

668,300 

262,400 

28,000 
129,300 

71.700 

1,669,200 

638,000 

1,200,120 

684,000 

1,034,800 

684,600) 

2U,000) 

263,760 

29,000 

18,000 

63,660 

1,332,600 

7,200 

1,666.000) 


1  Mot  including  coverlets  woven  in  looms,  which  are  given  under  cotton. 

s  The  amount  of  general  rectifying  was  very  much  smaller  than  usual  in  1882,  mostly  of  those  usually  so  engaged  doing  very  little. 

*  Including  only  such  sseds  as  are  cleaned,  prepared,  and  packed  in  the  city,  and  garden  implements  made  here. 

*  Several  changes  occurred  during  the  year  1882,— George  V.  Hansel,  fringes,  Oldfeldt  *  Brother,  upholstery  goods,  and  George  X.  Jenkiaa,  trim- 
mings,  diBoontinuing  about  the  middle  of  the  year.  Three  establishments  make  tram  and  organsine  in  connection  with  finished  Ihbrics,— one  on 
maohlne-twist,  one  on  ribbons,  and  one  on  dress  goods.  Mnoh  spun  silk  is  used  by  makers  of  both  dress  goods  and  ooatlnga,  which  doai  not 
appear  in  mannbctured  fabrics  classed  as  silk,  and  much  is  used  for  embroidering,  for  shoes  and  other  machine  sewing. 

ft  These  establishments  still  plate  by  the  old  method  of  fusion,  but  most  of  the  plating  is  by  deposit  Anom  solution. 

•  It  is  not  possible  to  separats  a  class  exclusively  as  tools  which  would  embrace  all  tools ;  and  thsse  are  taken  as  affording  only  an  approximate 
distinction.  The  large  works  of  W.  H.  Sowers,  placed  with  cutlery  and  edge  tools, and  the  two  steel-fork  works,  with  several  leas  important,  might 
with  equal  proprie^  be  classed  with  tools. 

T  See  textile  machinery,  "  card  clothing." 

•  Cutting  dies  and  stamps,  for  boot  and  shoemakers,  clotbien,  p^Mr-makers,  aad  others,  are  largely  nada. 
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No.Estob- 
IndustriM.  llshmenta. 

Straw  goods.    SeoHatg. (U 

Sugar  reflnart^ 11 

Surgical  applUnceai 6 

Surgical  iDttromenta.  ateel.^ 17 

SuapaDdan,  with  clothlug (12 

Sworda,  plating  and  mounting 3 

Tan,  Bblpplng ^..  8 

Tallow  and  fat  meltert. 3 

Tanki  and  rata,  wooden 4 

TaxidarmUta 6 

Tttlograpblc  inatrunanta.    Saa  Electrical  Inetrumanta. 

Terra  ootta  ware  and  pipe » 4 

Thread.    See  Ootton. 

Tlncana. ^,^ 2 

Tin,  copper,' and  aheet-lron  ware ^ »»,.  216 

Tobacco  manufacturan,  packing ^ ^ 6 

Tobacco  manubcturen,  anuff. - 4 

Tobacco  manufaoturen,  cigarB......M...........~>......M. ........ ^....^ 490 

Tools.    See  Steel  and  Iron  Tools. 

Toys ^ 16 

Trunks  and  ralisea 26 

Trusses ^ 9 

Turners^  and  carren.    See  Wood  Turners  and  Oanrers. 

Type-foundera « 4 

Types,  wood ^..„ ^ 1 

Umbrellas  and  paraaols ^ 36 

Umbrella-fhunea,  steel  and  Iron m.............  3 

Umbrella  furniture,  handles,  tips,  etc 8 

Undertaken*  goods 26 

Upholsterers 118 

YarolshS..... 8 

Yelocipedea  and  bicycles 2 

Ventilators,  flue  and  pipe 8 

Yinegar ...•*  9 

Wagon-makers* »,„  3 

Waiming^  and  wringlng-machines 8 

Watch-caaes,  silver.    See  Gold  Watcb-Cases ~ (1 

Watch-makers'  dials  and  cases 6 

Watch  and  Jewelry  repairs* 88 

Water-proof  fluid „ 1 

Wax-work,  flowers,  fhiita,  etc 4 

Webbing,  elastic  mixed  « 8 

Wharf-  and  dock-builders »...  4 

Wheelwrights* » 12 

Whips  and  canes 18 

White  and  red  lead......... ». 4 

Whiting  and  Paris  white  ^ 6 

WIndow-shadea  and  fiimishings 86 

Wire-work,  eoTered  and  fancy.    See  Iron  Wire 6 

Wood- and  willow-ware 18 

Wood  turners  and  oarrers 24 

Wool  pulling,  sorting,  and  cleaning 6 

Wool  shoddy ». 8 

Woolen  yams 76 

Woolen  flannels.. 2 

Woolen  blankets...M~. 12 

Woolen  ooatingB 3 

Woolen  cassimerea,  Jeans,  and  doeskins ..........m.  11 

Woolen  shawls „.„.  12 

Woolen  felted  goods 2 

Woolen  Oermantown  yarns  *.......•... 5 

Wool  and  worsted  goods 10 

Worsted  yams  » 11 

Worsted  yarns  in  other  milla ~ (12 

Worsted  xephyrand  Shetland  yam 2 

Worsted  braid  and  cord 2 

Worsted  coatings  and  dress  goods 26 

Worsted  plush 2 

Worsted  and  silk  umbrella  cloths 3 

Zinc  castings,  sheets  (part  of  nlTanlxen) (1 

Zinc  refcortn  (|«rt  of  crudblea} (1 

United  States  MlntW 1 

ToUls 12,068 


Value  of 

Ken. 

Women. 

Youths. 

Total. 

Product 

109 

434 

28 

671 

•713,760) 

1,777 

0 

12 

1,789 

27,960,000 

33 

10 

6 

48 

76,800 

*120 

18 

23 

161 

283,460 

26 

112 

11 

149 

166,000) 

6 

0 

2 

7 

12,600 

26 

9 

16 

60 

79,600 

48 

0 

1 

49 

441,000 

76 

0 

2 

77 

169,400 

10 

0 

0 

10 

9,000 

68 

0 

1 

69 

207,000 

47 

0 

16 

68 

120,000 

961 

64 

161 

1,1M 

1,821,600 

60 

40 

7 

97 

485,000 

66 

39 

37 

141 

282.000 

2,821 

383 

360 

8,064 

8464,000 

104 

rt 

51 

232 

237,600 

171 

7 

86 

213 

423,000 

81 

n 

16 

168 

264,100 

264 

2 

169 

416 

678,646 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3,300 

274 

1,201 

136 

1,610 

2,966,460 

81 

92 

86 

268 

438,000 

•  162 

73 

116 

340 

4&9fiO0 

68 

9 

6 

83 

182,000 

266 

181 

61 

438 

764,900 

61 

0 

1 

62 

262,000 

16 

0 

2 

17 

26,400 

9 

0 

2 

11 

13,000 

80 

1 

I 

82 

96,000 

282 

0 

0 

232 

283,000 

8 

0 

1 

9 

13,600 

88 

70 

60 

218 

367,800) 

16 

3 

6 

25 

32,000 

164 

4 

17 

176 

226,600 

2 

6 

1 

8 

12,000 

2 

10 

2 

14 

34,000 

40 

9 

28 

77 

111,660 

196 

0 

0 

196 

838,000 

68 

0 

8 

61 

104,260 

17 

4 

12 

38 

46.100 

266 

2 

6 

272 

1,360,000 

67 

0 

1 

68 

476.000 

184 

31 

46 

261 

480,660 

14 

1 

20 

86 

54,900 

138 

0 

9 

147 

236,600 

127 

0 

41 

168 

230,300 

48 

0 

1 

44 

124,600 

66 

8 

4 

68 

292,400 

962 

444 

690 

8,086 

4,326,400 

125 

200 

76 

400 

720,000 

1.044 

912 

369 

2,326 

6,246,600 

SOS 

212 

118 

628 

1,411,000 

692 

1,013 

264 

1,969 

8,634,400 

138 

120 

29 

887 

686*200 

17 

0 

2 

19 

38.000 

46 

69 

23 

127 

804,980 

627 

484 

161 

1,172 

2,463,410 

486 

1,218 

610 

2,263 

4,641.600 
4,300,000) 

80 

80 

20 

140 

360,000 

22 

106 

36 

166 

816,000 

2,183 

2,196 

726 

6,104 

10,712,100 

60 

60 

16 

125 

812.600 

88 

106 

24 

168 

332,000 

6 

0 

0 

6 

26,000) 
5,000) 

3 

0 

0 

3 

181 

129 

0 

310 

3,309,396 

147.137 

67,060 

28,296 

242,488 

•481,226,809 

1  Silk  and  rabber  surgical  bosieiy,  elastic  bandages,  etc. 
'  Much  Taratah-making  is  also  included  under  paints. 

*  But  two  or  three  regular  wagon-makers  can  be  stated  separately,  the  principal  onea  being  Wilson,  Chllds  A  Go.  and  H.  O.  Kealer.  These  ars 
the  returns  of  three  leading  works. 

*  A  large  share  of  this  is  new  work,  and  only  the  establishments  employing  constant  labor  are  reported.  The  census  of  1880  returned  only  14; 
the  whole  number  is  in  fact  860,  but  of  these  about  100  are  accustomed  to  employ  workmen  regularly,  or  to  represent  the  labor  of  others  than  the 
proprietora. 

*  Theae  three  establish menta  are  separated  because  they  employ  Tarlable  materials,  and  cannot  be  elaaied  with  ootton  or  worstad  webbing,  bind- 
ings, and  braids;  Aronia  fkbrlo  Company,  and  A.  Sauchknecht,  Oermantown,  and  N.  B.  Bilger,  231  Baca  Street. 

*  Limited  to  the  shops  which  do  not  make  new  wagons. 

f  Limited  to  the  products  of  ohalk,  and  not  including  barytea  or  other  whitas. 
I  Finishers  of  Oermantown  yams,  two  of  them  being  spinnen  also. 

*  This  number  of  establishments  represents  eleven  combers  and  spinners  who  do  not  Itirther  manulkcture,  and  twelve  sstabilshments  which 
oomb  and  spin  in  eonneotion  with  weaving.  For  oonvenlence  the  wonted-weaving  mills  will  have  all  their  fhroe  of  persons  employed  given  under 
that  bead ;  the  quantity  of  worsted  yams  spun  in  the  eleven  Bplnning>mills  was  8,458,000  pounds,  nearly  all  high  numben ;  in  cloth-weaving 
mills  and  In  the  earpet-weavlng  milla,  2,200,000  pounds,  600/NN)  pounds  going  into  Shetland  yams  and  bimldB. 

^  The  numben  employed  at  the  Mint,  in  the  coinage  and  general  departmenta,  are  here  entered  with  an  equivalent  of  nUuee  produced  as  if 
working  ordinary  metals ;  those  employed  In  assaying,  melting,  and  refining  are  entered  under  thoee  heads. 
148 
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NoTB. — In  the  tables  as  they  stand  the  number  of  establishments  foots  up  12,068,  but  the  number  of  sep- 
arations made  to  represent  distinct  products  in  chemical-works,  iron,  steel,  and  machinery,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, etc.,  is  187,  and  the  total  of  distinct  proprietors  is  reduced  to  11,942.  There  are  about  1000  estab- 
lishments in  the  building,  clothing,  boot  and  shoe  making,  blacksmithing,  and  like  trades,  including  also  many 
dealers  who  manufacture  to  the  extent  of  $500  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  schedules. 

The  following  are  the  footings  of  the  several  publications  of  the  Industrial  Census  of  1880,  made  by  the 
Census  Office  and  its  agents : 

"SSi?-  *»*«•     ?fe,S-     ^*^       ^'^ 

Vint  irabIfca«loo,Nor«mb«r,  1880 OOBO  $188,680,084  197,964  188,087,882  t38i,984,461 

8M»ud  pnblicAtioD,  June,  1882 8877  170,496,191  178,868  60,606,287  ^04,601,726 

Third  publication,  July,  1883 8607  187,148,867  186,627  84,166,966  824,342,036 

The  iMt,  leu  than  1882. 8369  Not  glTan.  66,966  19,430,764  166,883,374 

The  **TwentjCltiM**  publication,  IM  than  188X 8649  Not  givan.  68,616  23,090,448  176,634,684 


In  communicating  this  census  of  manu&ctures  to 
the  City  Councils,  Mayor  King,  in  his  message  of 
Jan.  1, 1888,  remarks  that — 

**  The  pabUcation  made  a  few  nonthi  since  of  the  oynrae  of  theee 
Indnetriea,  which  appeared  to  show  a  decline  from  1870  to  1880,  initead 
of  the  increaae  of  wbl^  CTery  citisen  must  be  conecioni,  led  to  a  moTe- 
ment  on  the  part  of  iome  pnblic-epirited  citiseni  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
■ecnring  a  reooant  of  the  statlitloe  of  eetabllehmente  and  of  the  nnm- 
bera  employed  in  mannfactnree,  for  which  purpose  a  ilrople  and  appa- 
rently effectlTe  plan  was  proposed  to  me,  and  in  which  my  co-operation 
was  requested.  BellcTlng  that  a  great  public  serrioe  would  be  done  by 
a  flUthftil  re-ezamlnation  of  theee  great  Interests,  I  tendered  the  fullest 
practicable  aid  of  the  lieutenants  and  officers  of  the  police  In  each  ward 
and  district  of  the  city,  and  they  were  fhmished  with  blank  forms  and 
Instructions  ss  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  information.  The  worlc  wss 
done  Teiy  promptly  and  In  the  most  careful  and  official  manner,  and 
more  than  10,000  manulhcturlng  establlsbments  were  examined,  and 
their  statistics  ss  to  the  class  of  products  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  In  each  case  were  obtained  and  placed  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Blodget  for  compilation  and  clsssiflcation.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
of  the  care  and  spirit  shown  by  the  lieutenants  and  officers  charged  with 
this  duty,  and  I  am  assured  that  their  work  is  at  least  equal  in  Talne  to 
that  of  any  of  the  regular  decennial  census-takings,  so  fkr  ss  the  forms 
extend.  The  results  already  show  a  very  large  increase  over  the  re- 
ported figures  made  public  a  short  time  since  ss  for  the  census  of  1880, 
there  being  over  11,000  industrial  establishments  instead  of  8300,  ss  then 
reported,  and  about  236,000  persons  employed  In  these  establishments 
instead  of  173,000,  as  reported  for  1880.  The  changes  are  so  great  and 
so  striking  in  most  of  the  greater  industriss  ss  to  show  an  absolute 
necessity  for  making  the  present  reTision  thorough  and  complete,  and 
for  then  making  it  public  In  proper  official  form.  As  Instances  of  the 
omissions  in  some  departments,  the  incresse  in  printing  and  publishing 
Is  from  99,000,000  to  923,000,000  In  Talne.  In  iron  manufactories  nearly 
11,000  men  are  reported  in  excess  of  the  former  numben,  and  In  textile 
fkbrics  about  20,000  persons  more  are  found,  in  fact,  to  be  employed. 
The  entire  excess  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  about  65,000,  as 
so  Ikr  reported  on  the  official  forms. 

^'The  superintendence  and  management  of  the  preeent  industrial 
census  has  been  confided  to  Lorin  Blodget,  whose  superintendence  of 
both  the  former  censuses,  that  of  1860  and  that  of  1870,  has  giren  him  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  city,  and  enables  bim  to  make 
the  work  ss  nearly  perfect  In  its  details  ss  is  practicable  in  anything  so 
great  in  all  its  proportions,  both  of  labor  required  and  of  results  ob- 
tained. It  has  already  been  recognised  by  the  statistical  departments  of 
both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  restore  the 
reputation  and  honor  of  the  city  as  the  leading  industrial  centre  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.** 

The  growth  of  manufactures  in  Philadelphia  from 
1682  to  1883  has  been  traced  from  their  early  origin 
to  their  full  development,  as  far  as  defective  records 
would  permit.  The  early  history  of  these  individual 
industries,  scattered  in  detached  fragments  through 
many  publications,  have  been  collected  and  chrono- 
logically arranged,  to  present,  as  far  as  practical,  a 
continuous  narrative  of  their  development.    It  was 


not  merely  statistical  information  of  the  growth  as  a 
whole,  but  the  individual  exigencies  whether  for 
prosperity  or  adversity  have  been  collected  and  re- 
corded. The  early  history  of  infant  industries  pre- 
sents much  data  connected  with  family  history,  and 
shows  how,  generation  after  generation,  the  same 
family  have  clung  to  the  business  their  progenitore 
started,  growing  in  knowledge  and  increasing  in  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  in  fortune,  until  the  manufincture 
has  been  perfected  by  the  combined  experience  of 
father  and  sons  directed  continuously  and  perse- 
veringly  to  the  same  great  end.  Perhaps  to  this 
cause,  as  much  as  to  any  other,  is  the  perfection  ar- 
rived at  in  Philadelphia  manufactures  to  be  attrib- 
uted. But,  be  the  cause  whatever  it  may,  the  fact 
is  incontrovertible  that,  in  this  year  of  1884,  Phila- 
delphia stands  at  the  head  of  manufacturing  centres 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  prominent  competi- 
tor in  the  same  line  with  any  city  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 
THB   INDUSTRIES  OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great  iron  district, 
Philadelphia  has  become  the  largest  manufactory  of 
iron  in  the  United  States.  This  industry,  in  1882, 
was  conducted  in  over  600  establishments,  employing 
over  27,000  hands,  and  turning  out  a  yearly  product 
valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000.  When  to  these  are 
added  the  large  number  of  establishments  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture  which  use  iron  in  some 
form,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  industry  ranks  first  in 
magnitude  and  value.  The  great  supply  of  iron 
within  immediate  reach  of  the  city,  the  abundant 
amount  of  coal,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  trans- 
ported,  all  contribute  to  swell  the  volume  and  value 
of  the  industry.  It  was  among  the  very  earliest 
which  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  looked  after,  and 
endeavored  by  all  means  to  promote  and  foster.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  North,  in  July,  1688,  he  men* 
tions  the  existence  of  "  mineral  of  copper  and  iron  in 
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diyen  places''  io  the  province.^  Gabriel  Thomas,  a 
reaident  of  the  province  from  aboat  that  date,  writing 
in  1698,'  states  that  ironstone  ore  had  been  lately 
found,  which  far  exceeded  that  in  England,  being 
richer  and  less  drossy,  and  that  some  preparations 
had  been  made  to  carry  on  an  iron-work."  He  also 
mentions  copper  "  far  exceeding  ours,  being  richer, 
finer,  and  of  a  more  glorious  color.  Backward  in  the 
country  lies  the  mines,  where  is  copper  and  minerals, 
of  which  there  is  some  improvement  made  already  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  greater  perfection,  and  that 
will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  towns,  which 
exceeding  promotes  trafSc." 

In  1702,  James  Logan  wrote  to  Penn  as  follows:  "  I 
have  spoke  to  the  chief  of  those  concerned  in  iron 
mines,  but  they  seem  careless,  never  having  had  a 
meeting  since  thy  departure.  Their  answer  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  found  any  considerable  vein.'' 

In  1708,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to 
''remember  the  mines,  which  the  (Governor  makes 
yet  a  secret  even  to  thee  and  all  the  world  but  him- 
self and  Mitchell.  Pray  penetrate  the  matter,  and 
let  us  see  the  oare  in  as  large  quantity  as  thou  canst." 

Nine  years  later  the  first  iron  fiimace  in  the  prov- 
ince is  thus  described  in  one  of  Jonathan  Dickinson's 
letters,'  written  in  1717 : 

**  This  last  lammer  one  Thomaa  Batter,  a  smith,  who  IWes  not  fkr  from 
Gtormftntown,  hath  remored  ftirther  up  Jin  the  ooantry,  and  of  hit  own 
■trength  hath  Mt  upon  making  iron.  Such  It  proTM  to  he,  at  ii  highly 
■et  by  all  the  tmltha  here,  who  sey  that  the  beet  of  Swedee  iron  doth  not 
exceed  It;  and  we  have  aceounta  of  othera  that  are  going  on  with  the 
Iron- works.  It  is  supposed  there  Is  stone  (ore)  saffldent  Ibr  ages  to  come. 
The  flnt  pr^jectoni  may  open  the  way,  and  In  all  likelihood  hemp  and 
iron  may  be  improTed  and  transported  home  In  Hme,  if  not  discouraged. 
Certainly  a  few  years  may  supply  this  place  for  its  domestic  serrices,  as 
may  be  easily  supposed." 

Mrs.  James,  in  her  "Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts, 
Jr.,"  says  that  on  the  24th  of  September,  1717,  Sir 
William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  *'  wrote  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  that  he  had  found 
great  plenty  of  iron  ore  in  Pennsylvania."  The 
exact  location  of  Butter's  iron  forge,  or  bloom ery, 
cannot  be   ascertained.^    In  July,  1718,  Jonathan 

1  The  metrical  oompoaition  entitled  **  A  Short  Description  of  Peunsyl- 
▼anla,  or  a  Belation  what  Things  are  Known,  Enjoyed,  and  like  to  be 
Discovered  in  said  ProTlnce.  Issued  as  a  token  of  good-wlll  . . .  of  Eng* 
land.  By  Blohard  Frame.  Printed  and  sold  by  William  Bradford  In 
Philadelphia,  1692,"  mentions  iron  among  other  things,  and  siqrSi  that 
at  **a  certain  place  .  .  .  about  forty  pounds**  had  been  made.  This 
pamphlet  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

S"An  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Province  and 
Oounty  of  Penusylvanlaand  of  West  Jersey,  In  America. ...  By  Gabriel 
Thomas,  who  resided  there  fifteen  years."    London. 

s  Logan  Papers. 

*  The  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  show  that  among  the  trades- 
men admitted  to  the  **  fteedom  of  the  city**  In  1717  and  1718  were  George 
Plumley,  Joseph  Trotter,  and  Richard  Gosling,  cutlers ;  James  Bveret 
and  Simon  Edgell,  pewterers;  Peter  Steel  and  Jamee  Winstanly,  braziers ; 
FranclH  Bichardson,  William  England,  and  Edward  Hunt,  goldsmiths; 
Edmund  Btllington,  whitesmith ;  and  fourteen  blacksmiths.  In  1718,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  **  from  several  tradesmen  and  manufsctnren** 
complaining  that  notwitlutandlug  they  had  taken  out  their  freedoms, 
many  strangers  daily  came  In  and  aettled  who  were  not  entitled  to  carij 
on  business,  the  Common  Council  gave  permission  to  such  tradse  as 


Dickinson  writes,  "The  expeetoHons  from  the  iron- 
works forty  miles  up  the  Schuylkill  are  very  great.'' 
This  probably  referred  to  the  Coventry  Forge,  in  the 
upper  part  of  Chester  County,  where  Samuel  Nutt 
had  taken  up  land  "  on  French  Creek  in  1717,  and 
about  that  time  built  a  forge  there."  ^  It  is  thought 
that  Nutt's  forge  went  into  operation  in  1720. 
Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  in  1719, — 

**  Our  Iron  promises  well.  What  has  been  sent  over  to  England  hath 
been  greatly  approved.  Our  smiths  work  up  all  they  make,  and  It  Is  as 
good  as  the  beet  Swedish.  Many  who  have  come  over  under  covenuits 
for  four  years  are  now  masters  of  great  estates.  Our  friends  do  Increase 
mightily,  and  a  great  people  there  is  In  this  wlldemsas  country,  which 
la  becoming  like  a  fmitfril  field.  A  gentleman,  one  William  Trent,  of 
our  city,  is  forming  a  little  town  about  his  set  of  mills  that  he  hath  at 
Delaware  Falls*'  (Trenton). 

A  forge  also  existed  about  this  time  in  Manatawny 
(now  Montgomery  County),  but  then  in  Philadelphia.' 
The  Elizabeth  Furnace,  near  Lfancaster,  was  owned 
in  1775  by  Benezet  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
built  and  managed  by  an  eccentric  and  extravagant 
German  baron,  Henry  William  Steigel.  He  is  said  to 
have  cast  the  first  stoves  that  were  made  in  this 
country,  which  were  probably  the  same  as  the  "  Jamb 
Stoves"  cast  by  Nicholas  Sauer,  at  Germantown.^ 

In  1726  the  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Penn,  adopted  after  the  arrival  of  (Governor 
Gordon,  remarking  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  attributes  it  to  the  emission  of  paper  money 
and  notes  that  many  iron-works  had  been  built 
Several  companies  were  already  engaged  in  carrying 
on  iron-works.    In  1728-29  the  colony  exported  two 


desired  to  flname  and  bring  In  an  ordinance  whereby  they  could  be  Incor- 
porated. In  1767  the  sIlTersmlths  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of 
an  asaay-ofllee  to  regulate,  assay,  and  stamp  gold  and  silver. 

ft  Day's  Historical  Col  lections. 

B  The  following  obituary  notice  In  the  Peuiuifhamta  ChatUe  for  March 
6  to  March  23, 1729-30,  establishes  the  priority  of  Butter  In  the  Iron- 
making  businsas:  "March  13th.— On  Sunday  night  last  died  here, 
Thomas  Batter,  8r.,  after  a  short  Illness.  Be  was  the  first  that  erected 
an  iron- work  in  Penney Irania.** 

T  On  the  4th  of  March,  1727,  Jeremlali  Langhome,  of  Bucks,  Anthony 
Morris,  Jamee  Logan,  Charles  Beed,  Bobert  Ellis,  Oeorge  FItswater, 
Clement  Plumsted,  William  Allen,  Andrew  Bradford,  John  Hopkins, 
Thomas  LInsley,  Joeeph  Tomer,  Orlllith  Owen,  and  Samuel  Powel, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  owners  of  the  Durham  tract.  In  Bucks  Goun^, 
formed  themseWee  Into  a  stock  company  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  iron. 
The  property  was  dlilded  Into  sixty  equal  shares,  and  conveyed  for  flfly- 
one  years  to  GrllBth  Owen  and  Samuel  Powel,  In  trust  for  the  owners. 
The  first  election  for  oflloers  was  held  March  26th,  and  the  company  pro- 
ceeded  immediately  to  the  erection  of  a  ftarnace,  thirty  by  forty  and  twenty 
fset  high,  and  other  improvements.  The  fint  blast  was  b^pin  in  ttie 
spring  of  1728,*  but  after  running  about  one  hundred  tons  of  metal  they 
were  obliged  to  blow  out  The  second  blast  was  begun  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing fall,  on  a  stock  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons.  In  November,  1728, 
Jamee  Logan  shipped  three  tons  ot  pig-lron  to  England  as  a  specimen. 

This  was  before  a  forge  had  been  erected  at  Durham,  and  the  company 
had  their  metal  wrought  up  Into  ban  eleewhere.  The  old  date  stone 
was  preserved  and  walled  In  the  new  Aimace.  The  first  furnace  was 
torn  down  In  1819,  and  a  new  one  built  a  abort  distance  fh>m  its  site 
A  new  furnace  was  erected  in  1848,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  has 
been  in  suceesstal  operation  since.  In  1864,  Edward  Cooper  and  Abra- 
ham 8.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  became  the  owners  of  the  property.  The 
keystone  of  the  Durham  Furnace,  bearing  date  *'  1727,**  was  exhibited 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 


•  Letter  of  James  Logan,  Nov.  6, 1788. 
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hundred  and  seventy-four  tons  of  pig-iron  to  England, 
and  the  iron  industry  may  be  considered  as  &irly 
established  at  that  date.  In  1728,  Mr.  Logan  wrote 
that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  in 
blast.  One  of  these  was  the  Durham  Furnace  in 
Bucks  County.  Which  of  these  four  furnaces  was  the 
first,  or  who  first  made  iron  in  them,  is  a  thing  which 
we  presume  nobody  knows.  A  petition  was  presented 
in  February,  1729,  by  the  proprietors  of  iron-works 
lately  erected  id  the  province,  praying  that  a  duty  be 
laid  on  all  iron  imported  from  Maryland.  This  was 
induced  by  a  law  passed  by  Maryland  laying  a  duty 
on  Pennsylvania  produce;  but, the  latter  being  re- 
pealed, retaliation  was  not  considered  necessary.  In 
1742,  William  Branson,  of  Philadelphia,  erected  a 
forge  on  Conestoga  Creek,  near  the  Chester  County 
line,  which  he  called  Windsor.  This  forge  was  after- 
ward owned  by  an  English  company,  and  still  later 
by  David  Jenkins.  In  Nicholas  Bcull's  map  (1759) 
two  iron- works  are  marked  down  at  Pottstown,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manatawny,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  but  no  names  are  given.  From  another  source 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  named  Pottsgrove, 
the  original  name  of  Pottstown,  laid  out  in  1752  by 
James  Potts.  Nicholas  Scull's  map  shows  above  Potts- 
town, McCall's  forge.  Pool  Forge,  and  Pine  Forge. 
On  the  same  map  there  are  laid  down  May  berry's 
forge  and  one  or  two  iron-works  on  the  east  of  the 
Schuylkill.  Pine  Forge  was  built  by  Thomas  Potts  in 
1747,  and  owned  by  his  son  John  in  1768 ;  in  1786  it 
was  connected  with  a  rolling-mill.  It  is  said  by  Mrs. 
James,  that  Samuel  Nutt  built  the  first  steel- works 
in  the  province  on  French  Creek  in  1734,  and  that 
probably  William  Branson  was  associated  with  him. 
They  were  known  as  the  Vincent  Steel-Works,  and 
were  owned  in  1756  by  William  Branson,  and  are 
thus  described  in  Israel  Acrelius*  "  History  of  New 
Sweden :" 

**  At  French  Greek,  or  Brans*!  Works,  there  la  »  iteel  ftimace  built 
with  a  draaght-hole,  and  called  an  '  air  OYen.'  In  thia  iron  ban  are 
set  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  apart  Between  them  are  scattered  horn, 
coal-dust,  aahee,  etc.  The  iron  bars  are  thus  ooTered  with  blisters,  and 
thia  is  called  '  blisteneteel.*  It  senres  as  the  best  steel  to  put  upon 
•dge-toola.    Theae  ateel-worka  are  now  said  to  be  out  of  operation.'* 

In  1750  there  was  a  plating  forge  with  a  tilt-ham- 
mer, in  Byberry  township,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Philadelphia  County, — the  only  one  in  the  province, — 
owned  by  John  Hall,  and  two  steel  furnaces  within 
the  city  limits,  one  of  which — PaschaPs — was  built  in 
1747,  and  the  other  was  owned  by  William  Branson. 
Paschal's  was  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  and  Branson's  was  located  near  where  Thomas 
Penn  "first  lived  in  the  upper  end  of  Chestnut 
Street." 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1749  entitled 
"  an  act  to  encourage  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar 
iron  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America,  and  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for 
slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 


with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  fiimace  for  making  steel 
in  any  of  said  colonies."  It  forbade  the  use  of  any 
forges,  furnaces,  or  mills  that  were  not  at  work  before 
the  24th  of  June,  1750,  and  required  that  a  return  of 
them  should  be  made.  In  answer  to  a  proclamation 
made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  works  which 
were  then  in  operation,  it  was  returned  that  Stephen 
Paschal's  steel  furnace,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Walnut  Street  and  Eighth,  was  built  in  the  year 
1747,  and  that  blistered  steel  was  made  there ;  also, 
that  William  Branson  was  owner  of  a  steel  furnace  in 
the  city  (location  not  mentioned),  and  that  John  EUdl 
owned  a  plating  tilt-hammer  foi^  at  Byberry,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia.^  This  act  was  passed  in 
pursuance  of  a  determination  in  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
courage American  manufactures. 

The  steel  furnace  erected  by  Paschal  was,  in  1787, 
owned  by  Nancarrow  &  Matlack,  and  when  visited  in 
that  year  by  Gen.  Washington  was  mentioned  as  "  the 
largest  and  best  in  America."  That  partnership  was 
dissolved'  in  1790,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot 
ofiered  for  sale ;  the  furnace  was  in  good  repair,  and 
capable  of  making  twenty-two  tons  of  steel  at  a 
blast.  White  Matlack  soon  afterward  conveyed  the 
property  to  John  Ireland;  and  his  former  partner, 
John  NancarroW,  a  Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh 
Street,  where  he  continued  the  business  of  steel 
making.  There  was  also,  at  this  period,  an  air  furnace 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  John  Nancarrow,  who 
is  said,  at  one  time,  to  have  made  steel  under  ground 
at  that  place.  An  anchor  forge  existed  in  1755,  in 
Front  Street,  opposite  Union,  and  was  then  owned  by 
Daniel  Offley.  It  continued  in  operation  during 
the  Revolution.  Newly-invented  boxes  for  carriage- 
wheels  were  made  in  1785  at  the  air  furnace  of  Wil- 
liam Somerton,  at  Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

Whitehead  Humphreys  was,  in  1770,  the  proprietor 
of  a  steel  furnace  on  Seventh  Street,  between  Market 
and  Chestnut,  where  he  also  made  edge-tools.  He  re- 
ceived one  hundred  pounds  from  the  Provincial 
Assembly  for  his  encouragement,  and  in  1772,  set  up 
a  lottery  to  raise  seven  hundred  pounds  to  assist  him 
in  his  steel-works.  In  1778,  Congress  authorized  the 
Board  of  War  to  contract  with  him  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  for  the  Continental  artificers,  from  the 
iron  of  the  Andover  Works,  New  Jersey.  The  State 
Legislature,  in  1786,  appropriated  three  hundred 
pounds  as  a  loan  to  Humphreys,  for  five  years,  to  aid 
him  in  making  steel  from  bar  iron  "  as  good  as  in 
England."  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
debate  in  Congress  in  1789,  referred  to  this  furnace  of 
Humphreys  as  having  made  three  hundred  tons  of 
steel  in  two  years,  and  was  then  making  at  the  rate 


1  In  Vebrnary,  1776,  Uriah  Woolman  and  B.  Shoemaker,  on  Varkei 
Street,  Philadelphia,  adTertiaed  in  the  P^unmghauin  Ptektlt  **  Pennsyl- 
▼anla  steel  mannlactured  by  W.  Bumphreye,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  warranted  pqnal  to  Bnglleh,  to  be  aold  In  bllater,  faggot,  or  flat  bar 
■nitable  for  carriage  springe.'* 
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of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  annually.  Although 
an  in&nt  manufacture,  with  very  little  aid  from  the 
State,  he  believed  it  capable  of  making  a  supply  suf- 
ficient for  the  whole  Union.  The  importance  of  steel 
at  Philadelphia  had  decreased  very  largely.  The 
perfection  attained  here  in  its  manufacture,  and  the 
reduced  price,  were  regarded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Domestic  Manu&ctures  as  insuring 
the  success  of  workers  in  that  article.  Henry  Voight, 
a  watchmaker  of  this  city  in  1793,  made  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  manu&cture  of  steel.^ 

The  amount  of  iron  exported  from  this  city  in  the 
year  ending  April  5, 1766,  was  882  tons  of  bar,  at  £26 
per  ton,  and  813  tons  of  pig-iron,  at  £7  10«.  per  ton. 
In  the  three  years  preceding  the  war,  ending  Jan.  5, 
1774,  the  exports  were  respectively  2858,  2205,  and 
1564  tons.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  nails,  fire- 
arms, machinery,  and  other  metallic  products,  Penn- 
sylvania early  acquired  the  same  prominence  she  had 
in  the  production  of  the  raw  material.  Philadel- 
phia, as  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  country, 
possessed  a  varied  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of 
skillful  artificers,  as  well  as  many  persons  who  were 
in  dustrious  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  arts.  Her 
shipping  created  a  large  demand  for  nails,  iron,  and 
steel,  material  for  which  was  chiefly  furnished  by  her 
furnaces  and  forges.  In  the  procession  that  celebrated 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788,  a 
carriage,  drawn  by  nine  horses,  contained  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  and  nailers 
in  full  employ.  The  blacksmiths  completed,  during 
the  procession,  a  full  set  of  plow*irons  out  of  old 
swords,  worked  a  sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  several 
horseshoes,  and  did  other  jobs  on  demand.  L.  Good- 
man, whitesmith,  finished  and  sold  nails,  spikes,  and 
broad  tacks.  They  were  followed  by  two  hundred 
others  of  their  trades,  with  the  device,  "  By  hammer 
and  hand  all  arts  do  stand."  The  goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, and  jewelers  followed  their  senior  member, 
William  Ball,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five. 

William  Somerville  opened  the  City  Iron  Foundry, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  Juniper  and  Filbert 
Streets,  in  the  year  1818.  The  establishment  occupied 
a  lot  fifty  feet  front  on  Filbert  Street,  and  ran  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  an  alley  which  was  some- 
times called  Paper  Alley.  There  were  air-furnaces, 
a  cupola,  bellows,  etc.  This  property  was  offered  for 
sale  in  1820.    It  was  purchased  by  Cadwalader  Evans 

and Bracken  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Evans. 

Bracken  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1822, 
and  Cadwalader  and  Oliver   Evans,  Jr.,  continued 


>  William  Prieit.  In  a  letter  dated  March  1, 1794,  written  to  a  friend 
fn  London,  Bald,  **  Peter  Brown,  a  blacksmith  of  this  city,  haring  made 
his  fortune,  set  np  bin  coach ;  but,  bo  tur  from  having  been  ashamed  of 
the  means  by  which  he  had  acquired  his  riches,  caused  a  large  aartf  to 
be  painted  on  each  panel  of  his  carriage,  with  two  naked  arms  In  the 
act  of  striking.  The  motto,  *  By  this  I  got  ye/  The  frontispiece  is  a 
well-executed  engraving.  In  colors,  nf  *  Peter  Brown*B  arms.***  Peter 
Brown,  blackHmlth,in  1798,  lived  Ht  No.  144  North  Front  Street,  and  Is 
probably  the  same  spoken  of  by  this  writer. 


the  business  as  iron  founders  and  steam-engine 
makers.  Subsequently,  Cadwalader  and  Oliver  Evans 
removed  to  High  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Fifth  and 
Schuylkill  Sixth,  where  they  devoted  themselves 
principally  to  the  manufacture  of  plows  and  machin- 
ery. On  the  14th  of  April,  1826,  they  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  self-sharpening  plow. 

The  Eagle  Works,  at  the  corner  of  Callowhill  and 
Nixon  [now  Twenty-third]  Streets,  established  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  were  used  for  casting  cannon,  and 
afterward  were  turned  to  more  peaceable  lines  of  iron 
manufacture.  Robert  Morris,  Jr.,  son  of  Robert 
Morris,  financier  of  the  Revolution,  was  at  one  time 
interested  in  them.  In  1810  they  belonged  to  Henry 
Foxall  and  William  and  Samuel  Richards.  There 
were  a  foundry,  four  air  furnaces,  and  a  blacksmith- 
and  a  carpenter-shop.  There  were  prepared  iron 
castings  of  every  description,  sugar-kettles,  sugar-mill 
rollers,  sugar-mill  pumpers,  soap  and  other  large 
boilers,  screws,  wheel  works  for  machinery,  cylinders 
for  steam  engines,  and  cannon.  Twelve  hundred  tons 
of  iron  could  be  manu&ctured  annually.  Seven  hun- 
dred tons  had  been  made  in  some  years  before  1810, 
but  at  that  time  the  demand  had  fieillen  to  about 
three  hundred  tons  per  annum.  At  this  furnace, 
about  1820,  Samuel  Richards  cast  the  first  large 
twenty-two-inch  iron  main-pipes  that  were  made  in 
America,  and  a  good  deal  of  iron-pipe  casting  was 
afterward  done  at  these  works.  About  thirty  thou- 
sand feet,  in  sections  nine  feet  in  length,  were  cast 
at  that  time. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Gkrman  blistered  steel  was 
made  near  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  Revolution.  In 
1810  there  was  one  steel  manufacturer  in  the  city  and 
one  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  In  1829  there 
were  three  steel  furnaces  in  the  city,  and  but  fourteen 
in  the  whole  Union.  In  1850,  the  manufacture  of 
steel  in  Philadelphia  was  carried  on  by  James  Row- 
land &  Co.,  Kensington,  who  made  600  tons;  J.  Rob- 
bins,  Kensington,  400  tons ;  Earp  &  Brink,  Kensing- 
ton, 100  tons;  Robert  8.  Johnson,  Kensington,  400 
tons ;  and  W.  &  H.  Rowland,  Oxford,  700  tons. 

George  Magee  was  a  nailer  at  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Arch  Streets  as  early  as  1731,  advertising  for  sale, 
wholesale  and  retail,  all  sorts  of  deck  and  other  nails 
of  his  own  manufacture.  In  1789,  Samuel  Briggs,  of 
Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  Legislature  and  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before, 
made  the  patterns  for  the  castings  of  Fitch's  steam- 
boat, and  now  deposited  with  the  executive  of  the 
State  the  model  of  his  nail-machine  in  a  sealed  box, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  or  Federal  Legisla- 
tures. He  and  his  son,  in  1797,  received  the  first  let- 
ters patent  for  nail-making  machinery  issued  under 
the  general  patent  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
second  was  granted  in  1794  to  Thomas  Perkins,  also 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1797  there  were  three  manufac- 
turers of  cut-nails,  and  one  of  patent  nails  in  the  city. 
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In  1789,  David  Folsom,  claiming  to  be  the  inventor 
of  a  new  method  of  making  nails,  sprigs,  and  brads, 
by  cutting,  without  the  usual  mode  of  drawing,  asked 
for  an  exclusive  right  to  machinery.  Samuel  Briggs 
desired  similar  privileges  for  a  machine  to  make 
spikes,  nails,  and  gimlet  irons. 

The  origin  of  the  present  Schuylkill  Iron- Works 
dates  from  1802,  when  James  Wood  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  iron  at  the  Penny  pack  Iron- Works  in 
Philadelphia  County.  James  Potts,  who  was  associated 
with  Wood,  had  been  previously  similarly  engaged 
on  Valley  Creek, — the  famous  Valley  Forge  of  the 
Bevolution.  In  1816,  James  Wood  was  proprietor  of 
Valley  Forge,  and  manager  of  the  iron-works,  where 
the  manufacture  of  sheet-  and  plate-iron  was  carried 
on,  also  saws,  shovels,  and  spades.  Here  was  made 
the  first  cast  steel  manufactured  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept a  small  quantity  produced  by  the  same  parties  in 
New  York.  In  1826,  James  Wood  and  his  son,  Alan, 
leased  the  Delaware  Iron-Works,  near  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  continued  the  same  line  of  business  until 
1882.  In  this  year  James  Wood  &  Son  built  the  Con- 
shohocken  Iron-Works,  which  they  ran  by  water- 
power,  and  operated  until  1844.  In  this  year  the 
firm  was  dissolved,  Alan  Wood  continuing  the  man- 
ufacture of  sheet  and  plate  iron  at  the  iron-works  in 
Delaware.  In  1887,  Alan  Wood  &  Co.,  composed  of 
Alan  Wood  and  his  sons  and  of  Lewis  A.  Lukens, 
erected  a  steam  rolling-mill  at  Conshohocken,  called 
the  Schuylkill  Iron- Works,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of 
other  mills  and  machinery,  until  the  annual  produc- 
tion has  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  tons.  The  works 
cover  ten  acres,  and  give  employment  to  ^ye  hundred 
hands. 

The  Port  Richmond  Iron-Works  of  I.  P.  Morris, 
Towne  &  Co.,  were  founded  by  Levi  Morris  &  Co.,  in 
1828.  At  that  early  day  the  tools  now  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  a  machine  shop  were  scarcely  known.  It 
was  not  until  1888  that  a  planer  was  introduced. 
Anthracite  coal  was  used  in  melting  iron  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  blowing  machinery  was  so  defec- 
tive that  the  best  products  did  not  exceed  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  iron  in  an  hour.  By  means  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  in  the  blowing  machinery  and 
ftimaces,  the  production  has  risen  to  eight  tons  in 
forty-six  minutes.  In  1846  the  works  were  removed 
from  Market  and  Schuylkill  Seventh  Streets  to  their 
present  location  on  the  Delaware  River,  adjoining  the 
Reading  Railroad  coal  wharves. 

The  Pascal  Iron-Works — Morris,  Tasker  &  Co., 
proprietors — were  established  in  1821  by  Stephen  P. 
Morris  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  grates. 
Henry  Morris  and  Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Sr.,  became 
partners  in  the  concern  in  1835.  Their  oflSce  then 
and  for  many  years  was  at  Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Illuminating  gas  being  introduced,  they  began  the 
manufacture  of  gas-pipe  by  hand ;  but  to  supply  the 
demand  for  gas-pipe  made  by  machinery,  the  firm,  in 


1886,  began  the  nucleus  of  the  pxesent  Pascal  Iron- 
Works.  A  demand  for  gas-fitting  and  gas-fitters' 
tools  followed  quick  upon  the  introduction  of  gas, 
as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  gas-generating 
machinery,  and  the  whole  plant  for  city  gas-works. 
Apparatus  for  warming  public  and  private  buildings, 
both  by  hot  water  and  by  steam,  are  manufactured 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  self-regulating  hot-water 
furnace  being  the  invention  of  Thomas  T.  Tasker, 
Sr.  To  these  have  been  added  the  production  of 
pipes  and  tubes  for  analogous  purposes, — water-  and 
steam-tubes,  steam  boilers,  locomotive  flues,  etc. 
Nearly  600  hands  are  employed,  and  25,000  tons  of 
iron  and  150,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  consumed. 

Charles  Wheeler,  who  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  22d  of  August,  1827,  entered  the  employment  of 
Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.  as  a  clerk  in  1847.  Six  years 
later  Wister  Morris,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  retired, 
and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  sold  out  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  yet  under  thirty, 
and  as  yet  without  money.  The  preference  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  there  were  clerks  in  the  office 
senior  to  Mr.  Wheeler  and  of  kin  to  his  benefactor. 
The  confidence,  however,  was  not  misplaced.  He 
paid  for  Mr.  Morris'  interest  the  sum  of  $500,000  out 
of  his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  within  two 
years  after  he  entered  it.  In  1864,  Mr.  Wheeler  him- 
self sold  out  his  happily-acquired  share  in  the  busi- 
ness for  1800,000,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Fairmount  Iron-Works,  which  he  owned,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Central  National  Bank,  of  which  be 
became  one  of  the  original  directors  and  the  largest 
shareholder  in  1865.  He  continued  in  the  direction 
of  the  iron-works  until  the  land  upon  which  they 
were  situated  was  acquired  by  the  city  for  park  pur- 
poses. He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Central 
National  Bank  in  1873,  and  three  years  afterward  re- 
entered and  held  a  controlling  interest  in  his  old  firm 
of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.  Not  content  as  yet  with  the 
vast  business  cares  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself, 
Mr.  Wheeler  entered  as  a  senior  partner,  in  1878,  the 
firm  of  John  Farnum  &  Company,  of  238  Chestnut 
Street,  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  houses  in  the  city. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  wish  of  John 
Farnum,  whose  daughter  (Susan)  Mr.  Wheeler  mar- 
ried in  1867,  and  who  died  some  time  before  the  latter 
succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  thus  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  directing  head 
of  two  of  Philadelphia's  greatest  business  houses  and 
one  of  its  leading  financial  institutions.  In  addition 
to  this  he  occupied  positions  in  the  directorate  of  the 
Girard  and  North  America  Insurance  Companies,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  the 
Pottstown  and  Cambria  Iron  Companies,  the  Seaboard 
Bank,  of  New  York,  and  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
Bradford. 

Mr.  Wheeler  took  an  active  interest  in  city 
charities,  being  connected  with  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  the  Bedford  Mission,  and  the  Soup 
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Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal denomination,  and  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  St.  Lake-'s  Church,  at  Thirteenth  and  Spruce 
Streets.  An  especial  object  of  his  care  was  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  where  his  country- 
seat,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  for  taste  and  beauty,  was  situated.  His  town 
house  was  at  1217  Walnut  Street. 

In  his  politics,  Mr.  Wheeler  belonged  to  the  party 
of  good  government,  a  conviction  he  evinced  by  his 
activity  and  prominence  in  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  since  the  time  of  its  organization.  In  ap- 
pearance Mr.  Wheeler  was  distinguished  and  of  com- 
manding presence,  tall,  and  erect.  He  was  a  kindly, 
genial  man,  of  a  bright,  warm  nature,  and  of  the  most 
upright  integrity  and  thorough  business-like  char- 
acter. He  was  richly  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
quick  perception,  keen  discrimination,  and  ready 
judgment.  His  high  degree  of  executive  ability  is 
attested  by  the  success  which  followed  his  efforts  to 
create  and  incorporate  the  Central  Bank,  and  by  the 
inapetus  which  his  labors  communicated  to  the  several 
concerns  with  which  he  was  associated. 

Mr.  Wheeler  apparently  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
and  it  was  an  emphatic  shock  to  this  community 
when  there  came  an  announcement  of  his  sudden 
death  in  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1883. 

The  Southwark  Foundry — Merrick  A  Sons,  pro- 
prietors— ^was  started  in  1836  as  a  foundry  for  cast- 
ings only,  but  was  soon  enlarged.  The  manufacture 
of  files,  shoe-rasps,  etc.,  was  established  in  1845  by 
J.  Barton  Smith,  who  removed  his  establishment 
from  New  Haven  to  Philadelphia,  and  located  at 
No.  221  New  Street.  In  1872,  Charles  F.  Cripps  and 
E.  Winslow  Coffin  became  partners,  under  the  style 
of  J.  Barton  Smith  A  Co.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
by  the  Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  North 
Delaware  Avenue,  was  commenced  in  1845.  In  the 
same  year  the  Penn  Bolling-Mill  was  established  by 
individual  enterprise.  In  1847,  Dougherty  &  McCall 
founded  the  factory  known  as  Mcllvaine  &  Co.'s 
Iron-Works,  which  came  the  same  year  into  the 
hands  of  F.  Mcllvaine,  an  iron-founder  since  1817. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machinery  there  is  no  city 
in  the  Union  that  surpasses  Philadelphia.  The  ma- 
chine-shops were  estimated,  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Freedley 
at "  not  less  than  one  hundred,''  which  "  have  in  com- 
bination facilities  for  constructing  any  machine  that 
the  genius  of  man  has  invented  or  can  invent."  The 
engines  for  the  Lake  Erie  steamer,  the  "  Mississippi," 
cylinder  eighty-one  inches  diameter,  with  twelve  feet 
stroke  of  piston ;  the  Cornish-Bull  pumping-engines 
for  the  Buffalo  Water-Works,  each  cylinder  fifty 
inches  diameter  and  ten  feet  stroke;  the  lever-beam 
Cornish  pumping-engine,  steam  cylinder  sixty  inches 
diameter,  ten  feet  stroke;  the  Bull-Cornish  pumping- 
engine,  cylinder  forty  inches  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
stroke,  for  Camden,  N.  J. ;  the  blowing  machinery 
for  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  the 


largest  ever  constructed  for  making  anthracite  iron ; 
the  light-house  of  iron  for  Ship  Shoal,  Gulf  of  Mex* 
ico;  the  engines  for  the  double-turreted  iron-clad 
**  Monadnock,"  for  the  "  Agamenticus,"  for  the  **  Le- 
high" and  ''Saugamon,"  for  the  gunboats  "Itasca'' 
and  "  Sciota,"  for  the  "  Tacony,"  and  for  the  "  Pushma- 
taha" and  "  Antietam"  were  all  constructed  at  the  Port 
Bichmond  Iron-Works;  iron  light-houses  all  along  the 
coast  of  the  Florida  reefs,  some  of  them  the  largest 
in  the  world,  together  with  the  gasholder  frame  of 
the  Philadelphia  works;  the  heavy  machinery  for  the 
United  States  ship  "Mississippi,"  for  the  "Prince- 
ton," for  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  for  the  "  Wabash,"  the 
boilers  for  the  "Susquehanna"  and  "Saranac,"  for 
the  "Corwin,"  the  "Search,"  and  the  "New  Iron- 
sides" were  made  at  the  Southwark  Foundry. 

The  Bush  Hill  Iron-  and  Steel-Works  of  Mathews  & 
Moore  were  established  in  1816,  at  Sixteenth  and  But- 
tonwood  Streets.  Oliver  Evans  was  the  founder  of  this 
firm,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rush  &  Muhlenburg.  At 
these  works  have  been  constructed,  among  others,  the 
blast  furnace  and  rolling-mills  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron- 
Works,  the  rolling-mill  of  the  Abbott  Iron- Works, 
Baltimore,  the  machinery  for  steel  forging  at  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  for  street  rails  at  Harrisburg,  besides  steam- 
boilers,  air-  and  cupola- furnaces.  Morgan,  Orr  &  Co., 
at  1219  Callowhill  Street,  manufactured  the  coining- 
presses  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  for  the  Branch 
Mint  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  mint  of  the  Peruvian 
government,  and  nearly  all  the  coining-presses  in  use 
in  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  Bridgewater 
Iron- Works  of  Stanhope  &  Suplee,  founded  in  1887, 
which  came  under  the  proprietorship  of  Stanhope  & 
Suplee  in  1857,  have  constructed  the  largest  saw- 
mills at  Lock  Haven  and  Williamsport,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  heavy  machinery  for  rolling  and  paper* 
mills,  and  nearly  all  the  machines  in  the  print-works 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  of  machinery  for 
textile  fabrics  may  be  traced  back  to  1777,  when  Oliver 
Evans,  then  engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand, 
invented  a  very  efficient  machine  for  manufacturing 
them  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  minute.  His  proposal  to 
establish  his  factory  under  State  patronage  being  re- 
jected he  told  the  secret  to  individuals,  and  in  1788 
Giles  Richards  A  Co.  began  the  manufacture  with 
newly-invented  machinery,  probably  that  of  Evans, 
by  which,  in  1793,  the  factories  of  G.  Richards,  Amos 
Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards  turned  out  12,000 
dozen  annually.  From  that  beginning  the  manufac- 
tory of  cotton  machinery  grew  by  degrees  and  ex- 
panded with  the  increasing  production  of  cotton  until 
1810,  when  Alfred  Jenks  established  at  Holmesburg 
the  first  regular  manufactory  of  cotton  machinery. 
Jenks  had  learned  under  Samuel  Slater  all  that  was 
then  known  of  cotton  machinery.  He  supplied  the 
Holmesburg  shop  with  its  machinery,  and  also  the 
Keating  Mill  at  Manayunk,  lately  owned  by  J.  C. 
Kempton.    In  1816  he  built  for  Joseph  Ripka  looms 
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for  weaving  cottonades.  The  war  of  1812  having 
given  to  home  manufactures  a  great  impetus,  Mr. 
Jenks,  in  1819-20,  removed  to  Bridesburg,  and  com- 
menced the  manufJEUSture  of  woolen  machinery  for 
Bethuel  Moore,  at  Oonshohocken,  the  first  woolen 
machinery  mill  in  the  State.  In  1880,  Mr.  Jenks  in- 
vented the  power-loom  for  weaving  checks,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Kempton  Mill  at  Manayunk.  Asso- 
ciated with  his  son,  Barton  H.  Jenks,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  American  inventors,  he  established  the 
works  since  incorporated  as  the  "  Bridesburg  Manu- 
facturing Company."  They  construct  looms,  Jenks' 
cotton-spreader,  carding  engines,  Jenks'  fly  firame,  the 
Jenks'  patent  spinning  frames,  Jenks'  improved  cylin- 
der cotton-gin,  as  well  as  all  the  machinery  required 
for  cotton  manufeicturing. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  cotton  and  woolen, 
six  establishments,  employing  $1,884,000  of  capital ; 
with  steam-power  of  641  horse-power  in  227  ma- 
chines, worked  by  658  men  and  12  women,  paying 
1311,500  in  wages ;  with  $878,542  value  of  material, 
and  $1,084,605  as  the  value  of  the  product.  In  1875, 
Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  in  comparing  the  census  of  1870 
with  probable  estimates  for  1876,  remarks,  "Ma- 
chinery for  the  manu&cture  of  textile  fabrics  is  pro- 
duced to  three  times  the  extent  it  was  five  years  ago, 
and  in  fiir  higher  and  more  costly  forms.  Spinning, 
weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  folding,  and  many  other 
processes  are  performed  with  far  better  machinery; 
the  costly  Jacquard  loom  is  in  general  use,  and,  while 
not  all  the  machinery  of  this  class  employed  in  such 
factories  is  made  in  Philadelphia,  a  large  share  of 
every  grade  is  made  here." 

John  Butterworth,  in  1820,  commenced  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  the  work  for  cotton  and  woolen  machinery, 
on  Second  Street,  north  of  Brown.  These  works,  in 
1844,  passed  into  the  hands  of  H.  W.  Butterworth  as 
sole  proprietor,  who  removed  to  Haydock  Street,  east 
of  Front 

The  first  locomotive  constructed  in  Philadelphia 
was  built  in  Kensington  by  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of 
the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  a  gentle- 
man of  scientific  culture  and  originality.  This  en- 
gine was  designed  upon  the  plan  of  the  locomotives 
in  England,  but  combined  some  original  improve- 
ments. It  was  finished  before  1881,  and  was  tried  on 
the  4th  of  July,  of  that  year,  upon  two  miles — all 
that  were  finished — of  the  New  Castle  and  French  town 
Railroad.  The  weight  of  the  machine  was  about 
three  and  a  half  tons.  This  little  motor  would  run 
with  speed  and  success  for  a  while,  but  then  came  to 
a  stop  because  enough  steam  could  not  be  generated 
for  constant  use.  Some  little  changes  were  made  by 
Col.  Long,  and  he  was  extremely  gratified  the  next 
day  to  find  that  his  engine  drew  two  cars  containing 
seventy  or  eighty  persons  with  ease,  the  full  length 
of  the  track,  two  miles,  and  returned  with  them. 
This  performance  was  hopeful,  but  the  inventor  was 


not  satisfied  with  it,  and  brought  the  machine  back 
to  the  city.  A  new  boiler  was  constructed  for  it  at 
Bush  &  Muhlenberg's  foundry,  Bush  Hill.  When 
taken  back  to  New  Castle  there  was  another  £ulure. 
The  engine  would  run  ver^  well  for  some  distance, 
but  could  not  make  steam  sufficient  for  constant 
work,  particularly  when  a  burden  was  to  be  drawn. 
Alone  the  engineer  could  run  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  per  hour.  Finally  Col.  Long  became  dis- 
couraged, and  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  road.  In 
June,  1883,  Col.  Long  ran  his  locomotive-engine  on 
the  Germantown  Bailroad,  and  a  matter  of  great  nov- 
elty connected  with  its  use  was  that  bituminous  coal 
was  burned  beneath  the  boiler.  He  had  associated 
with  him  in  the  construction  of  his  locomotive  Wil- 
liam Norris  and  others.  They  formed  the  American 
Steam  Carriage  Company  in  March,  1881.  In  1883 
the  business  was  so  far  successful  that  Messrs.  Long 
and  Norris  determined  to  establish  it  permanently. 
They  built  their  works  at  Bush  Hill,  near  the  Rush  & 
Muhlenberg  foundry,  in  such  a  situation  that  when 
the  streets  were  opened  they  were  found  to  be  on  the 
west  line  of  Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth]  Street, 
extending  south  from  Morris  [Spring  Ghirden]  Street 
to  the  Columbia  Bailroad.  These  workshops  became 
&mous  in  after-years  as  the  Norris  Locomotive  Works, 
and  a  large  business  was  transacted  there. 

The  first  locomotive  steam-engine  with  cars  attached 
that  was  ever  seen  in  Philadelphia  was  exhibited  at 
Masonic  Hall  in  August,  1830.  The  car  would  carry 
three  persons,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
per  hour.  This  exhibition,  it  was  announced,  had 
previously  been  made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
inventor  was  Francis  Schields,^  of  Cincinnati.  The 
circular  road  laid  round  the  Masonic  Hall  was  ninety 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  speed  was  six  hundred 
feet  per  minute. 

The  second  locomotive  of  large  size  built  in  Philadel- 
phia was  constructed  by  Stacy  Costell,  and  was  ready 
for  work  in  September,  1831.  Costell  had  invented  a 
vibrating  cylinder  steam-engine,  and  had  some  repu- 
tation as  a  scientific  mechanic.    This  locomotive — 

**  had  four  connected  drlving-wheeli  of  about  thlrty-dx  Inches  diameter 
with  twoilz-lncb  eylinden  of  tweWe-iacb  itroke  whldi  wer«  attached 
to  right-angle  cranks  at  the  end  of  a  counter^aftt  from  which  ehaft 
spur-gearing  connected  with  one  of  the  axles.  The  boiler  waa  of  the 
Gomisb  type,  with  fire  inside  of  an  internal  straight  flue.  Behind  the 
bridge-wall  of  this  boiler  and  inside  the  flue,  water-tabes  were  placed 
at  interrals,  croasing  each  other  after  the  manner  of  the  English  Oal- 
lowior  boiler  of  the  present  day.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  this 
englno  made  it  possible  to  use  a  very  efficient  and  simple  mode  of  re- 
▼ersement  by  the  um  of  a  disc  between  the  steam-pipe  and  the  cylln- 
deta,  arranged  with  certain  openings  which  changed  the  direction  of 
the  steam  and  exhaust  by  the  moTement  of  this  diac  on  the  ateam-plpe 
near  the  cylinder  something  after  the  manner  of  a  two-wi^  cock.*** 


*  In  June,  1835,  Isaiah  Jennings  gave  notice  that  he  was  the  patentee 
of  a  steam-engine  in  the  United  States  serenl  yean  before  Mr.  Stephen- 
son adopted  the  same  principle  on  the  Lirerpool  and  ICanchsster  Bail- 
road. Jennings*  experiments  commenced  In  1809.  His  patent  had  not 
expired  In  1836,  and  he  gave  noUce  that  be  expected  oompeniation  from 
the  persons  who  should  use  or  adopt  his  principle. 

s  Joeepb  Harrison,  Jr., "  The  IiocomoUve  Bngioaw** 
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The  Gcwtell  ongine  was  tried  od  the  Oolnmbi a  Kail- 
road  in  18SS  and  1834,  bat  was  not  very  sDcceufal  in 
eompariaoo  with  other  machinea,  nnd  was  broken  up, 
but  the  boiler  having  good  ateam  making  qnalitiee 
wa«  osed  for  a  long  time  with  a  stationarj  engine. 

The  third  engine  was  begun  in  ISai  by  Thomas 
Hollowaj,  of  Kensington,  who  had  some  reputation 
u  a  manufactnrer  of  ateam-enginea  for  use  in  steam- 
boats, but  it  was  never  completed. 

A  Mr.  Childs,  in  March,  1831,  had  completed  a 
rotai7  locomotive  engine,  which  it  was  given  out 
would  ascend  an  inclined  plane  at  aaj  elevation  ever 
nsed  in  a  nulrood,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  remarkably  compact. 
This  was  probably  the  engine  which 
wae  exhibited  in  Maj,  1881,  at  Smith's 
Qarden  in  Arch  Street,  west  of  Sohnyl- 
kill  Eighth  [Fitteenth]  Street  The 
garden  extended  to  Cherrj  Street,  and 
westward  to  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Six- 
teeoth]  Street,  so  that  there  was  space 
for  the  building  of  considerable  track. 
The  Labyrinth  Garden,  the  former 
name  of  this  incloaure,  gave  way  to  the 
Boilway  Qurden,  and  in  ite  fiivor  it  was 
announced  "  a  railway  has  been  laid  and 
a  locomotive  engine  prepared  on  which 
two  persons  can  conveniently  ride. 
The  first  or  outside  passenger,  working 
his  passage  by  a  small  wheel,  sets  the 
machine  in  motion."  The  engine  was 
of  such  limited  power  that  it  required 
to  be  started,  but  being  wt  in  motion, 
it  went  very  well.  The  exhibition  waa 
kept  up  for  some  weeks,  but  on  one  un- 
lucky day  the  engine  burst  its  boiler, 
and  the  nilroad  was  removed.  Childs 
built  a  large  engine  upon  his  plan  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  was  of  about  fifty  horse- 
power, and  sent  to  Baltimore  for  trial. 
Harrison  says,  "  A  record  of  its  per- 
formance cannot  now  be  easily  reached, 
but  it  is  known  that  it  was  never  heard 
of  as  a  practi(»lly  useful  engine  after 
this  time." 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  sUnd  pre-emi- 
nent among  all  the  companies  engaged  in  the  mann- 
fitcture  of  railway  machinery.  Its  origin  is  contem- 
poraneous with  the  inception  of  railways  in  America; 
its  growth  has  been  a  progress  in  every  respect  com- 
mensurate with  the  development  of  railroad  conatrnc- 
tion ;  its  history  reflects  the  great  advance  made  in 
transportation  by  steam.  These  great  works  owe 
their  ezEatence  to  and  take  their  name  from  their 
founder,  Matthias  W,  Baldwin,  who  was  born  in 
Elizabetbtown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  1795,  and  in  1817  en- 
tered the  service  of  Fletcher  &  Gardner,  jewelers  and 
■ilversmitha,  in  this  city.    After  a  short  time  spent  in 


this  business  on  his  own  account,  he  formed,  in  18S6, 
a  copartnership  with  David  Mason,  a  machinist,  for 
the  manufacture  of  book-binders'  tools  and  cylinders 
for  calico-priuting.  Their  first  shop  was  in  a  small 
alley  running  north  from  Walnut  Street,  above  Fourth ; 
but  it  was  in  a  shop  on  Minor  Street,  to  which  hi* 
business  was  removed,  that  Itfr.  Baldwin  illustrated 
inventive  genius  by  constructing  an  engine  adapted  to 
the  motive-power  of  a  small  factory,  where  economy 
of  space  was  an  object  It  was  an  upright  engine, 
combining  power  with  such  excellency  of  work- 
manship and  efficiency  that  it  not  only  performed 


MATTHIAS  W.  BALDWIN. 

all  the  duties  expected  of  it,  bat  has  since  success- 
fully supplied  the  motive-power  to  six  different  de- 
partments of  the  works  as  they  have  been  opened, 
and  is  to-day  preserved  in  good  order.  From  this 
success  the  manu&cture  of  stationary  steam-enginea 
took  a  prominent  place  in  the  establishment.  Mr. 
Mason  withdrew  from  the  firm  soon  after,  Bod  Hr. 
Baldwin  continued  the  construction  of  endues.  It 
was  in  1829-30  that  steam,  as  a  motive-power  on  rail- 
roads, began  to  attract  the  attention  of  American 
engineers.  A  few  English  locomotives  had  been  in- 
trodoced,  and  for  the  gratification  of  public  cariosity 
I  Ur.  Baldwin  oonstmcted  for  Feale's  Museum  a  minia- 
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tare  locomotiye,  not  copied  from  the  English,  hot  con- 
structed from  published  descriptions  and  sketches  of 
engines  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Rainhill  compe- 
tition in  England.  The  little  machine  was  completed 
on  April  25, 1831,  and  put  in  motion  on  a  circular 
track  made  of  pine  boards,  covered  with  hoop- iron, 
in  the  rooms  of  Peale'^  Museum.  It  drew  two  small 
cars,  holding  four  persons,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  the  crowds  that  saw  it.  Both  anthracite 
and  pine-knot  coal  were  used  as  fuel,  and  the  steam 
was  discharged  through  the  smoke-stack  to  increase 
the  draught. 

The  succeRs  of  the  model  obtained  for  Mr.  Baldwin 
an  order  for  a  locomotive  for  the  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Company.  An 
examination  of  an  engine  imported  from  England 
for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  but 
which  had  not  been  put  together,  enabled  him  to  im- 
prove upon  the  model  of  his  miniature  engine.  There 
were  few  mechanics  capable  of  doing  the  necessary 
work,  and  even  suitable  tools  had  to  be  first  made. 
Nevertheless,  obstacles  were  removed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties overcome  by  the  genius  and  perseverance  of 
the  builder,  and  the  work  was  prosecuted  to  com- 
pletion. "Old  Ironsides"  left  the  shop  on  Minor 
Street  for  that  on  Lodge  Alley,  where  it  was  completed, 
and  on  Nov.  23,  1832,  stood  upon  the  rails  like  a 
''thing  of  life."  Its  light  weight— between  four  and 
five  tons — did  not  give  it  that  tractive  power  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  loaded  train  on  wet  and  slippery  rails, 
hence  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  it  was  termed  a 
'*  fair  weather"  locomotive,  because  the  notices  speci- 
fied that  "  the  locomotive  engine  built  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Baldwin,  of  this  city,  will  depart  daily,  when  the 
weather  is  fair,  with  a  train  of  passenger  cars.  On 
rainy  days  horses  will  be  attached." 

The  "Old  Ironsides"  was  a  four-wheeled  engine, 
modeled  essentially  on  the  English  fashion  of  tha$  day, 
as  shown  in  the  '*  Planet"  class,  and  weighed,  in  run- 
ning order,  something  near  five  tons.  The  rear  or  driv- 
ing-wheels were  54  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  crank  axle 
placed  in  the  fire-box.  The  cranks  were  39  inches 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  front  wheels,  which  were 
Mmply  carrying  wheels,  were  45  inches  in  diameter, 
on  an  axle  placed  just  back  of  the  cylinders.  The 
cylinders  were  9}  inches  in  diameter  by  18  inches 
stroke,  and  were  attached  horizontally  to  the  outside 
of  the  smoke-box,  which  was  D-shaped,  with  sides  re- 
ceding inwardly,  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  line  of  each 
cylinder  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  crank.  The 
wheels  were  made  with  heavy  cast-iron  hubs,  wooden 
spokes  and  rims,  and  wrought-iron  tires.  The  frame 
was  of  wood,  placed  outside  the  wheels.  The  boiler 
was  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  sev- 
enty-two copper  flues,  1}  inches  in  diameter,  and  7 
feet  long.  The  tender  was  a  four-wheeled  platform, 
with  wooden  sides  and  back,  carrying  an  iron  box 
for  a  water-tank,  inclosed  in  a  wooden  casing,  and 
with  a  space  for  fuel  in  front.     The  engine  had  no 


cab.  The  valve  motion  was  at  first  given  by  a  single 
loose  eccentric  for  each  cylinder,  placed  on  the 
axle  between  the  crank  and  hub  of  the  wheel.  On 
the  inside  of  the  eccentric  was  a  half-circular  slot, 
running  half  way  round.  A  strap  was  fastened  to  the 
axle  at  the  arm  of  the  crank,  terminating  in  a  pin 
which  projected  into  the  slot.  The  engine  was  re- 
versed by  changing  the  position  of  the  eccentric  on  the 
axle  by  a  lever  operated  from  the  footboard. 

The  price  of  the  engine  was  to  have  been  $4000, 
but  the  company  claimed  that  it  did  not  perform  ac- 
cording to  contract,  and  after  correction  had  been 
made  as  far  as  possible,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  received  18600  for  his  work. 

The  "  Old  Ironsides,"  on  subsequent  trials,  attained 
a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  with  the  usual  train. 
8uch  was  the  first  locomotive  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  such  was  his  own  disappointment  that  he  said, 
with  much  decision,  ''That  is  our  last  locomotive." 
The  "Miller,"  for  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg 
(8.  C.)  Railroad  Company,  was  the  next  engine  built 
by  Mr.  Baldwin.  A  visit  to,  and  thorough  inspection 
of,  an  English  locomotive,  built  by  Robert  Stevenson 
&  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  England,  for  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  enabled  Mr.  Baldwin  to  introduce 
improvements  which  obviated  some  of  the  defects 
which  had  made  the  "  Old  Ironsides"  less  successful 
than  he  anticipated  it  would  be.  During  1884  Mr. 
Baldwin  completed  five  locomotives,  and  the  business 
was  now  fairly  under  way. 

The  business  of  locomotive  building,  in  1834,  com- 
pelled another  change  of  quarters,  and  irom  Lodge 
Alley  Mr.  Baldwin  removed  his  shops  to  the  location 
on  Broad  and  Hamilton  Streets,  where,  in  1835,  the 
present  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  had  their  origin, 
and  where  they  have  since  developed  into  their  im- 
mense proportions. 


BALDWIN  ENGINE,  1834. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  1836-37  did  not  leave 
Mr.  Baldwin  unscathed.  Great  as  his  embarrassments 
were,  a  full  consultation  with  his  creditors  resulted  in 
the  wise  determination  to  leave  him  in  full  and  com- 
plete possession  of  the  plant  and  business,  under  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  Aill  amount  of  his  indebted- 
ness, principal  and  interest,  in  three  years;  and  ex- 
tension of  the  time  two  years  longer  was  afterward 
found  to  be  necessary  to  complete   the   payment. 
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ThOM  finuida]  trooblee  bad  thejreffect  id  dimiahhing 
the  orden  for  tocomotivea,  Kod  tbe  ntabliabmciit  of 
other  locomotiTe  works  also  tended  to  decrease  Uie 
biuinen.  In  April,  1889,  HfiMtB.  Vail  and  Hu% 
became  aaaociated  with  Mr,  Baldwiii,  the  style  of  the 
firm  being  Baldwin,  Vail  ftBuftj, which  so  remained 
nntU  1841,  when  Mr.  Hufty  withdrew,  and  the  style 
was  changed  to  Baldwin  A,  Vail,  which  firm  continued 
natjl  1842. 

Tbe  problem  of  atilizing  the  weight  of  the  engine 
for  adhesion  was  not  solved  until  bis  invenlJTe  mind 
had  produced  his  six -wheel-connected  locomotive, 
with  fooi  front  drivers  combined.  The  patent  for 
this  machine  was  secured  Aug.  25, 1842,  and  has  con- 
tribnted  more  to  the  success  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive  Works,  as  well  as  to  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win, than  an;  other  of  his  Inventions. 


BALDWIN  SIX-WHKILe-CONNBOTBD  ENGIMB,  1B42. 

This  machine  seemed  to  revive  business.  In  1848 
12engitieB  were  constructed ;  in  1844,22;  in  1846,27. 
The  partnership  with  Mr.  Vail  was  dissolved  in  1842, 
and  Asa  Whitney  became  a  partner  under  the  style  of 
Baldwin  &  Whitney,  which  continued  until  1846, 
when  the  latter  withdrew  to  form  the  bouse  of  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons,  for  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels. 

As  early  as  1840  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Baldwin  at- 
tracted attention  In  Europe,  and  he  received  tiirough 
August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  an  order  for  a  loco- 
motive for  Austria,  and  in  1845  he  constructed  three 
locomotives  for  the  Koyal  Railroad  Committee  of 
Wfirtemberg.  In  1854,  Matthew  Baird,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  works  since  1886,  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership,  under  the  title  of  M.  W.  Bald- 
win ft  Co. 

Theyear  1861,  when  tbe  civil  war  was  breaking  out, 
witnessed  a  falling  ofi*  in  the  production  of  locomo- 
tives, only  forty  being  built  during  that  year,  and  it 
was  seriously  contemplated  to  turn  the  resources  of  the 
establishment  to  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  shell  and 
other  munitions  of  war.  It  was  soon  seen,  however, 
that  war  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages, 
and  that  the  demand  for  transportation  of  armies, 
supplies,  and  munitions  would  more  than  compensate 
for  all  tbe  diminution  of  ordinary  freight  caused  by 
tbe  disturbance  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  move- 
ment of  armies  and  their  impedimenta  taxed  the  ca- 


pacity of  every  railroad,  and  compelled  the  enlarge- 
ment of  all  of  their  facilities.  This,  in  turn,  demanded 
of  every  Northern  workshop  the  fullest  exertion  to 
supply  the  pressing  demand,  and  the  government  be- 
came  a  purchaser  of  locomotives.  In  1862  the  works 
turned  out  72  locomotives ;  in  1888,  96  ;  io  186^  130 ; 
in  186S,  116. 

Mr.  Baldwin  died  Sept  7, 1866,  after  he  had  prac- 
tically perfected  the  locomotive,  and  witnessed  the 
rise  and  wonderful  increase  of  the  most  important  ma- 
terial interest  of  the  age.  to  the  completion  of  which 
he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  individual. 
His  name  was  familiar  wherever  the  locomotive  was 
known,  and  his  personal  character  as  a  Christian  and 
a  philanthropist  was  as  highly  esteemed  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  acquaintances  as  his  scientific  achievements 
were  valued  by  his  profession. 

In  1867  the  establishment  was  reorganised  as  "The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,"  M.  Baird  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors, MeSBTB.  George  Burnbam  and  Charles  T. 
Parry,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment from  an  early  period,  being  associated  with  Mr. 
Baird.  In  1870,  Edward  H.  Williams,  William  P. 
Heusey,  and  Edward  Longatreth  became  members  of 
the  firm.  The  production  of  the  works  was :  for  1866, 
118  locomotives;  for  1867,  127;  for  1868,  124;  for 
1869,  2»5;  for  1870,  280;  for  1871,  831. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Baird  retired,  and  the  e^le  of  the 
firm  became  Bumham,  Parry,  Williams  &  Co,,  and 
John  H,  Converse,  who  had  been  coonect«d  widi  tbe 
works  since  1870,  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
firm.  The  product  for  1878  was  437  locomotives, 
and  nearly  8000  men  were  employed.  Owing  to  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  fall  of  1873  only  205  locomo- 
tives were  turned  out  in  1874,  and  13S  in  1875.  The 
number  increased  in  1876  to  232;  in  1877  the  number 
was  186 ;  in  1878  it  had  increased  to  298 ;  in  1679  the 
number  whs  898,  and  in  1880  the  number  turned  out 
was  516.  In  1882  the  works  employed  3000  men  and 
made  an  average  of  12  locomotives  weekly ;  566  for 
the  year  1882,  and  at  the  rate  of  600  for  1888.  These 
range  in  size  from  tbe  steam  motors  and  smaller  en- 
gines for  narrow-gauge  roads  to  the  heaviest  freight 
engines  known.  Of  the  number  made  in  1882.  one 
hundred  were  exported  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Nearly  all  the  locomotives  exported  from  the 
port  of  New  York  during  tbe  past  ten  years  were 
from  these  works.  All  tbe  processes  of  manufacture 
fromtfaecrude  materials  are  conducted  at  these  works, 
including  tbe  heaviest  foundry  work  and  forgings. 
Eleven  st«am  hammers,  ranging  from  600  to  6000 
pounds  each,  are  in  use,  forging  all  the  shapes  and 
axles  required  by  the  works.  The  wheels  are  also 
made  here,  and  tbe  steel  tires  are  tbe  only  parts  not 
made  at  these  works  as  recently  enlarged. 

In  an  existence  of  nearly  half  a  century  this  factory 
bss  constructed  over  6000  locomotives.  The  present 
capacity  is  equal  to  nearly  two  locomotives  for  each 
day  of  the  year.    Nine  acree  of  ground  are  occupied 
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by  the  works ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  ranges 
from  2600  to  8000 ;  the  plant  comprises  784  machine 
tools ;  and  drawings  and  patterns  for  over  500  differ- 
ent sizes  Or  styles  of  locomotives,  for  all  existing 
guages  and  every  description  of  service,  are  included 
in  the  working  lists  of  this,  the  largest  locomotive 
manufactory  in  the  world. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  the  firm  of  Gkirrett  &  East- 
wick  (Philip  Garrett  and  Andrew  M.  Eastwick), 
manufacturers  of  stationary  engines  and  light  ma- 
chinery, in  Wagner's  Alley,  below  Race  Street,  un- 
dertook to  build  a  locomotive  engine  for  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Railroad  Company.  This  firm,  not  having 
built  locomotives,  employed  as  their  foreman  Joseph 
Harrison,  Jr.,  then  twenty -five  years  old,  who  had 
been  ten  years  at  work  as  a  practical  machinist,  and 
for  two  years  had  been  journeyman  in  the  Norris 
Works.  The  result  was  the  building  of  the  locomo- 
tive "  Samuel  D.  Ingham,"  named  after  the  president 
of  the  road.  There  were  some  novelties  in  this  engine 
invented  and  patented  by  Andrew  M.  Eastwick.  It 
was  the  first  upon  which  any  shelter  had  been  placed 
to  protect  the  fireman  and  engineman  from  the  weather. 
A  roof  was  put  over  them,  and  this  was  subsequently 
improved  by  placing  glass  windows  in  the  front  and 
sides,  with  other  conveniences,  so  that  the  inclosure 
was  called  in  time  "  the  cab." 

Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  railroad  construction  and  the  building 
of  locomotives,  was  the  grandson  of  a  Harrison  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  once  a  large  landholder,  but, 
on  entering  the  Revolutionary  army,  so  neglected  his 
personal  interests  that  when  he  died,  in  1787,  he  left 
very  little  for  his  family.  His  son,  Joseph  Harrison, 
6r.,  came  to  Philadelphia,  when  fourteen  years  old, 
into  the  employ  of  Charles  French,  the  proprietor  of 
a  grocery-store.  Samuel  Crawford  bought  out  Charles 
French,  and  Mr.  Harrison  married  his  daughter,  Mary 
Crawford,  in  1808.  The  business  did  not  prosper,  and, 
as  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  has  said  of  himself  in  his 
autobiography,  when  he  was  born,  Sept.  20,  1810,  it 
was  at  the  dark  hours  of  his  &mily  history.  Obtain- 
ing what  little  schooling  he  was  able  to  command,  he 
developed  a  strong  inclination  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  in  1825  he  was  indentured  to  Frederick  D. 
Sanno  to  learn  steam-engineering.  Sanno  failed,  and 
he  was  then  apprenticed  to  James  Flint,  of  the  firm 
of  Hyde  &  Flint.  In  this  shop  he  soon  became  more 
proficient,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  before  he  was  free 
of  his  indenture,  he  was  made  foreman  of  part  of  the 
establishment,  and  had  under  him  thirty  men  and 
boys.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  took 
employment  with  Philip  Garrett,  who  manufactured 
'*  small  lathes,  presses  for  bank-note  engraven,  and 
the  like."  In  1838  he  went  to  Port  Clinton,  Pa.,  to 
establish  a  foundry  for  Arundus  Tiers,  with  whom  his 
father  was  engaged  as  an  accountant.  This  was  the 
end  of  his  varied  experience  as  a  mechanician  pre- 
ceding his  career  as  a  constructor  of  locomotives.    In 


1884  he  was  employed  by  William  Norris,  then  en- 
gaged with  Col.  Long  in  building  locomotives  on  the 
the  design  of  Long.  He  seems  to  have  considered  this 
part  of  his  professional  education  rather  of  a  negative 
character,  for  when,  in  1835,  he  was  engaged  by  Gar- 
rett &  Eastwick  as  foreman,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  designing  of  the  locomotive  "Samuel  D.  Ingham," 
he  says  that  he  endeavored  to  avoid  "  the  errors  with 
which  he  had  been  made  familiar."  This  locomotive 
proved  a  success,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  others 
like  it. 

On  Dec.  15, 1886,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Poulterer, 
whom  he  had  met  in  New  York  in  January  of  the 
previous  year.     In  1837  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Ghirrett,  Eastwick  &  Co.,  although  his  skill 
and  energy  were  the  only  capital  that  he  was  able 
to  contribute  to  the  enterprise.    Two  years  later  Mr. 
Garrett  retired,  and  the  firm  took  the  title  of  E^twick 
&  Harrison.    In  1840,  Mr.  Harrison  designed  for  the 
Reading  Railroad  an  eleven-ton  engine,  named  the 
"Gowan  &  Marx,"  which  for  its  weight  was  ''the 
most  efficient  locomotive  for  freight  purposes  that  had 
been  built  anywhere."    Two  Russian  engineers,  Col. 
Melnekoff  and  Col.  Kraft,  who  were  in  this  country 
to  investigate  its  railway  system,  saw  this  engine, 
took  tracings  of  it,  and  introduced  it  into  general  use 
in  Russia,  where  its  value  led  to  an  official  inquiry  for 
its  builder.    The  outcome  was  that  Mr.  Harrison  was 
invited  to  Russia  by  the  authorities,  and  there,  in 
1843,  he  and  Mr.  Eastwick  and  the  late  Thomas 
Winans,  of  Baltimore,  concluded  a  contract  with  the 
government  to  build  the  locomotives  and  rolling-stock 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railway.     This 
contract  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  it  being  conditioned 
that  the  work  should  be  completed  in  five  years,  and 
should  be  done  in  St  Petersburg  by  Russian  work- 
men or  such  as  could  be  hired  on  the  spot.    The  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  completed,  and  government  inspectors  were  to 
report  upon  the  monthly  statements.      Official  com- 
petition was  rife  in  Russia,  and  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  inspectors  would  indorse  any  dis- 
honest statement  if  they  were  paid  for  so  doing,  or,  if 
they  were  not  bribed,  would,  as  Count  Bobrinski  told 
Mr.  Harrison,  wear  out  the  contractors  loni^  before 
their  term  of  contract  was  ended.    But  Mr.  Harrison 
was  too  keen  a  business  man  and  too  competent  in 
his  profession  to  be  thus  imposed  upon.    He  defeated 
the  schemes  of  the  inspectors,  and  he  and  his  partners 
so  fairly  completed  their  engagements  that  they  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  surpriaed 
the  Russians  by  demonstrating  that  works  of  public 
improvemeut  could  be  conducted  without  peculation 
or  fraud.    As  an  evidence  of  the  Imperial  favor,  valu- 
able diamond  rings  had  been  given  to  the  members  of 
the  firm,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  made  the  recipient 
of  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  Saint  Ann,  to  which  was 
attached  a  massive  gold  medal  bearing  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  the  words  ''For  zeal."     This   honor 
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was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  bridge  acroaa  the  Neva^  accomplished  bj  the 
firm  during  the  time  of  the  first  contract,  which  had 
been  extended  a  year  for  that  purpoee. 

The  greatest  of  the  h&ter  contracts  with  the  Russian 
government  was  that  of  Aug.  25, 1860,  to  maintain 
for  twelve  years  the  movable  machinery  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  road.  The  parties  to  this 
contract  were  Mr.  Harrison,  Thomas  Winans,  and 
William  L.  Winans,  the  latter  having  bought  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Eastwick  in  the  contract  of  1848  pre- 
vious to  its  completion. 

Mr.  Harrison  returned  from  Russia  to  Philadelphia 
in  1852,  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  the  wealth  to  which  his 
labors  had  entitled  him.  Here  he  built  his  splendid 
mansion  on  South  Eighteenth  Street,  and  collected  in 
it  the  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  that  are  every- 
where known  in  critical  and  popular  circles  as  the 
Harrison  gallery.  The  erection  of  the  mansion  was 
something  that  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to,  and 
hidden  within  the  walls  are  many  ingenious  devices 
to  insure  stability  and  economize  space  that  he  origi- 
nated. He  invested  heavily  in  real  estate,  and  the 
failure  of  his  plan  to  concentrate  all  the  railroad  ter- 
mini in  the  city  at  one  point,  and  combine  with  a 
union  depot  commodious  hotel  accommodations,  was 
a  source  of  much  regret  to  him.  In  1860  he  spoke 
with  sorrow  of  the  non-success  of  this  and  other  pro- 
jects which  he  had  formed  to  benefit  the  city,  and  in- 
sisted that  his  motives  had  been  misconstrued.  He 
talked  of  going  abroad  for  many  years  to  reside,  hop- 
ing that  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  his  ideas  would 
be  better  appreciated.  Before  sailing,  however,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  practical  and  suc- 
cessfiil  operation  of  the  safety  boiler  designed  by  him- 
self, and  which  marked  a  distinct  era  in  the  con- 
struction of  boilers.  It  was  a  vast  improvement  as 
regarded  safety  and  the  pressure  of  steam  that  could 
be  carried  upon  the  common  wrought-iron  boilers.  It 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  its  inception  precluded 
all  the  forms  of  sectional  safety  boilers  that  subse- 
quently came  into  vogue.  Much  of  the  detail  of  the 
machinery  needed  to  produce  these  steam  generators 
was  perfected  from  1860  to  1868,  while  Mr.  Harrison 
was  in  Europe. 

In  1868  he  returned  and  erected  a  factory  for  the 
production  of  his  boiler,  evincing  mechanical  inge- 
nuity of  the  highest  order  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
establishment.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  turned 
his  attention  to  recording  some  of  his  thoughts  and 
experiences.  After  writing  some  verses,  entitled  "  The 
Iron  Worker  and  King  Solomon,"  designed  to  impress 
his  children's  minds  with  "  the  value  of  what  is  but 
too  frequently  thought  to  be  very  humble  labor,"  he 
published  a  folio  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages, 
containing  this  poem  and  some  fugitive  pieces,  accom- 
panied by  his  autobiography,  and  many  incidents  of 
life  in  Russia,  with  the  leading  particulars  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  Harrison  boiler.    He  wrote  a  paper 


on  the  part  taken  by  Philadelphians  in  the  invention 
of  the  locomotive,  an  account  of  the  Neva  bridge  in 
Russia,  and  a  paper  on  steam-boilers.  For  what  he 
had  himself  done  to  insure  safety  in  boilers  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  and  silver  Rumford  medals  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on  May  80, 
1871.  On  July  15, 1864,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  other  learned  societies,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  papers  read  by  him,  he  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  any  of  them.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  died  March  27, 
1874,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  left  a  wife  and  seven 
children, — William,  Henry,  and  Annie,  who  were 
born  in  this  country  before  he  went  to  Russia ;  Alice 
McNeil,  Marie  Olga,  and  Theodore  Leland,  born  in 
Russia ;  and  Clara  Elizabeth,  born  in  America  after 
their  return. 

Henry  R  Campbell,  mechanical  engineer,  entered 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing  locomotives  on  his 
own  account,  and  turned  out  several  six-wheel  engines. 
This  workshop  was  on  Green  Street,  above  Tenth,  in 
1889.  James  Brooks  &  Co.,  assisted  by  Samuel 
Wright,  also  built  locomotives,  in  Kensington,  and 
completed  one  or  two.  Charles  and  George  EscoU 
Sellers,  of  the  firm  of  Coleman  Sellers  &  Son,  built  a 
locomotive  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Baldwin 
engine. 

The  first  railroad  cars  for  passengers,  as  was  very 
natural,  were  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
stage-coaches  of  the  day.  The  G^rmantown  Rail- 
road cars  were  simply  enlarged  copies  of  the  Troy 
mail-coach,  famous  about  this  time  by  their  use  on 
Col.  Reeside's  stage  lines.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
showing  the  anticipating  character  of  American  me- 
chanics, that  railroad  cars  began  to  be  constructed 
before  the  railroads  were  finished  upon  which  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  be  used.  Richard  Imlay, 
in  November,  1881,  constructed  ''two  elegant  rail- 
road coaches  to  run  on  the  Little  Schuylkill  Railway, 
between  Fort  Clinton  and  Tamaqua,  carrying  twenty- 
five  passengers  each."  Subsequently  Imlay  went  into 
this  business  extensively,  and  erected  large  car-shops 
on  Schuylkill  Second  [Twenty-first]  Street  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Railroad,  which  extended  northwardly  almost 
to  Spring  Garden  Street.  Cars  for  running  curves  of 
any  given  radii  were  to  be  had  of  Imlay  at  Bush  Hill, 
according  to  an  advertisement  in  November,  1882. 
They  were  designed  by  J.  P.  Fairlamb,  civil  engineer ; 
and  Philip  Garrett,  No.  11  South  Fourth  Street,  and 
James  Siddall,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Market  Streets,  were  authorized  to  make  contracts  for 
them. 

On  Jan.  1, 1829,  the  United  States  Gazette  contained 
a  notice  of  a  raUway  car  which  had  been  invented  by 
Ross  Winans,  of  New  Jersey,  and  exhibited  at  the  Bal- 
timore Exchange.  It  was  built  upon  a  model  railway 
laid  in  the  Exchange,  upon  which  one-half  ton  on  the 
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csr  ooald  be  drawn  along  *'  by  a  slender  thread  at- 
tached to  a  half-pound  weight  and  running  over  a  pul- 
ley." Charlee  Carroll,  of  OarroUton,  rode  upon  this 
car,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
intended  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  invention. 
In  March  this  carriage  of  Winans  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Bullivan,  one  of  the  proprietors,  said  "  two  pounds  by 
this  machiue  will  draw  a  ton  weight.  The  ratio  of 
advantage  is  not  so  great  when  ascending,  because 
then  gravitation  is  to  be  overcome.  In  the  slopes  of 
twenty-eight  feet  to  a  mile  the  English  carriage  will 
carry  three  and  one-half  tons  loading  to  one  horse, 
and  Winans'  carriage  seven  and  one-half  tons ;  but 
on  a  level  the  English  will  carry  six  tons  and  Winans' 
forty  tons." 

Mark  Richards  exhibited  at  his  store  on  North 
Third  Street,  in  March,  1830,  a  model  of  a  railroad 
wagon,  made  by  W.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  the  Phoenix 
Foundry,  at  Wilmington,  Del.  In  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years  the  passenger  cars  for  railroads  com- 
menced to  change  their  shape,  and  were  made  to 
carry  a  larger  number  of  persons.  In  September, 
1886,  a  car  thirty-seven  feet  long,  which  had  been 
drawn  by  four  horses  from  Broad  Street,  was  exhib- 
ited in  front  of  the  Exchange,  and  it  was  stated  to  be 
a  matter  of  important  improvement  in  this  carriage 
that  it  would  hold  one  hundred  passengers. 

In  July,  1835,  the  railroad  car  "  Victory"  was  run 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  Columbia  Railroad  out  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  De  Bauffiy,  near  the  Peter's  Island 
bridge.  Some  invited  guests  were  carried,  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  music.  It  was  considered  to  be 
a  novelty,  because  the  front  and  rear  parts  having 
each  its  two  pair  of  wheels,  the  middle  or  principal 
part  of  the  car  was  unsupported  except  by  the  union 
with  the  parts  of  the  car  over  the  wheels.  The  Oom- 
mercial  Herald  remarked, — 

"In  thli  way  more  than  two-tbirdt  of  the  weight  falls  between  the 
two  eeti  of  wheels.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  Is  to  give  to  the 
middle  part  a  moch  more  equable  and  ontform  motion,  the  Jar  imparted 
to  the  wheels  by  any  slight  inequality  in  the  road  being  scarcely  per- 
cetred.  .  .  .  Some  inconrenience  baa  been  apprehended  on  the  short 
ounres  on  the  road  from  the  two  sets  of  wheels  being  at  so  great  a  dia- 
taoca.  But  this  eril  is  entirely  obriated  by  making  the  lateral  motion 
of  each  set,  by  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  eurrea  in  the  road,  wholly 
independent  of  that  of  the  other.  Considered  as  a  new  experiment  in 
the  art,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  that  it  will  prore  a  successful  one.** 

Nicholas  Garrison,  Valentine  Eckert,  and  Henry 
Voight  erected  works  for  drawing  wire  as  early  as 
1779  in  the  city.  They  met  with  unexpected  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  the  defective  character  of  the 
American  iron.  The  manufacturers  of  the  iron  re- 
fused to  remedy  the  evil,  which  might  have  been 
easily  overcome.  The  projectors  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  works,  which,  upon  memorial 
setting  forth  the  facts,  they  tendered  to  the  Assembly 
in  February,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  Hand- 
cards  were  made  by  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before 
the  Revolution.    There  were  three  manufacturers  of 


wire  cards  in  the  city  in  1797.  It  was  in  the  wire-mill 
of  White  &  Haaud,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill, 
that  anthracite  coal  wassnccessfiilly  tried  and  proved 
as  a  "  heater." 

John  Sellers  was  the  first  man  in  North  America  to 
manufacture  wire-doth,  some  fifteen  years  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  It  was  Nathan  Sellers,  a  son  of  John, 
who  offered  to  manufacture  the  moulds  for  the  Gonti- 
nental  paper  money,  and  which  he  did  in  a  secluded 
place,  under  military  surveillance.  About  1781  the 
concern  was  N.  &  D.  Sellers  (Nathan  &  David),  aud 
during  the  whole  period  that  hand-moulds  were  used 
for  making  paper,  this  house  was  the  sole  mannfiic- 
tory  of  them  in  this  country.  S.,  0.  A  J.  Sellers  were 
the  successors  of  N.  &  D.  Sellers.  Then  came  the 
firms  of  8.  &  J.  Sellers,  and  Sellers  A  Pennock, 
(Abraham  L.  Pennock).  J.  Sellers  invented  the  pro- 
cess of  riveting  leather  hose,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent,  and  this  constituted  another  feature  of  their 
business,  and  naturally  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
leather  belting.  In  the  course  of  time  Samuel  Sellers 
and  his  son  David  constituted  the  firm  of  J.  A  D. 
Sellers,  which  subsequently  became  J.  A  D.  Sellen  A 
Co.  In  1867,  Samuel  and  Charles  Sellers  succeeded 
to  the  business,  under  the  style  of  Sellers  Brothers. 

The  iron  wire  and  railing  industry  from  1860  to 
1882  is  shown  in  the  census  reports  to  have  been  as 
follows : 

Ivnubar  w  .     ^ 

Census.        of  Estab-  Capital.  Raw  MaterUI.  ZSltS 

lishmenta.  Product 

1860 17  SM,eOO  tA7,848  «UA,7M 

1870 10  84,900  90,004  190,158 

1880. 16  100,200  99,MS  180,082 

1882 16                    300,000 

The  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves 
and  fireplace  heaters  is  to  be  measured  only  by  the 
patents  recorded  in  this  industry.  Charles  W.  Peale 
invented  a  fireplace  in  17d7,  which  he  made  consid- 
erable effort  to  bring  into  notice  after  the  year  1800. 
James  Truman,  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  a  patent 
Dea  3,  1811,  for  a  portable  kitchen  cooking-stove. 
Henry  W.  Abbett  was  granted  similar  rights  for  a 
boiling  and  cooking-stove,  March  80,  1818.  Samuel 
Bolton  took  out  letters  patent  for  a  pipe  or  grate- 
boiler,  or  heater,  July  7, 1809,  and  David  Asher  for  a 
portable  cooking-machine  Feb.  18,  1825.  David 
Launey  obtained  a  patent  for  a  fireplace  March  18, 
1818.  Samuel  Morey  also  secured  rights  for  a  fire- 
place and  chimney  January  18th  of  the  same  year. 
Elijah  GrifiBth's  fireplace  patent  was  dated  March  6, 
1820.  For  wood  stoves  patents  were  obtained  by 
Thomas  Hurst,  March  11,  1797;  Henry  W.  Abbett, 
May  4, 1802 ;  Nicholas  Lloyd,  Feb.  29,  1812;  George 
Worrell,  March  80,  1813 ;  Burgess  Allison,  April  10, 
1818;  John  Tasker,  Feb.  23,  1823;  and  Louis  Gou- 
jon,  Sept.  22,  1823;  Henry  W.  Abbett  obtained  a 
patent  Jan.  24,  1799,  for  a  coal-stove  for  burning  Vir- 
ginia coal.  Patents  for  stoves  and  grates  for  burning 
"  stone  coal" — ^a  name  very  frequently  given  to  the 
anthracite  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions — 
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were  taken  out  by  Oliyer  Eyana,  Jao.  16,  1800; 
Bobert  McMion,  Jane  24,  1822;  Philip  B.  Miogle, 
Oct.  24,  1822;  George  J.  Foogeray,  Sept  11,1822; 
and  John  Loyatt,  June  16, 1825.  Daniel  Pettibone, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  warm-air  fnmace  for 
warming  houses,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
iron  manufacture  that  he  deserves  some  notice  here. 
He  was  in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  edge*toola, 
etc.,  at  No.  82  North  Eighth  Street,  in  1818,  at  No. 
267  Race  Street  in  1816-17,  and  in  Watson's  Alley  in 
1817.  He  received  a  patent  for  plane  irons  and 
scythes  in  1813,  was  the  inventor  of  an  anger  for 
boring  guns,  and  brought  forth  many  other  ingenious 
improvements.  Julia  Plantou  received  a  patent  for 
a  cook-stove  Nov.  4, 1822.  Bobert  Annesley  received 
a  patent  for  warming  houses  April  27, 1814.  It  was 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  Pettibone's,  and  in  the 
Ikdted  Slates  OazeUe  of  November  28th  and  Dec.  2, 
1814,  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  inventions.  Annesley's  heaters 
were  manufactured  by  Pryor,  and  Pettibone's  by 
Moore  Harkness.  Cook  &  Pettit^  at  No.  55  South 
Fourth  Street,  were  among  the  first  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  grates  for  the  burning  of 
hard  coal.  They  advertised,  in  October,  1828,  that 
they  were  provided  with  "  coal-grates  of  the  newest 
and  most  approved  patterns  for  burning  Lehigh, 
Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna  coal.''  They  were  ready 
to  furnish  brass-mounted  grates  from  ten  dollars  to 
one  hundred  dollars  each.  About  the  same  time 
John  N.  Jackson  &  Co.  advertised  that  they  had 
opened  a  grate  and  fender  manufactory  at  No.  50 
Cherry  Street.  Cook  &  Pettit  gave  notice  in  August, 
1824,  that  they  had  invented  a  slip-bottom  grate. 
Charles  Weaver  advertised  in  September,  1825,  that 
he  had  invented  a  coal-stove  for  cooking,  which  he 
declared  was  ''safe,  economical,  and  convenient, 
whereby  the  difficulty  hitherto  existing  in  burning 
the  Lehigh  coal  is  entirely  obviated." 

William  W.  Weaver  obtained  a  patent,  April  15, 
1822,  for  a  stovepipe.  James  Vauz  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  improvements  in  kitchen-grates  for  the  burn- 
ing of  anthracite  coal,  so  that  the  same  might  be 
applied  to  cooking  purposes.  A  committee  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  to  which  his  claims  were  referred, 
reported  in  1826 — 

"that  the  object  which  Mr.  Vanx  had  In  view,  in  the  ezperimentH 
which  he  haa  made,  was  to  uoertain  whether  anthracite  might  not  be 
burned  in  an  ordinary  open  fireplace,  and  i4>plled  to  all  the  parpoees  of 
domeatlc  economy  for  which  wood  or  bitaminoot  ooal  is  generally  used. 
As  it  Is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Vauz  to  describe  his  aptwratus,  and  to 
oommnnioate  his  ofaeenrations  to  the  public,  the  committee  deem  it  un- 
neoesaaxy  for  them  to  eater  at  large  on  the  ml^ect,  and  they  will  there- 
fore merely  state  that  in  their  presence  fires  were  readily  kindled  with- 
out using  a  blower,  both  in  a  grate — constructed  for  cooking  and  other 
purposes,  and  standing  in  an  open  fireplace  In  the  kitchen— and  also  In 
a  common  cast-iron  English  grate,  placed  in  a  parlor  fireplace,  without 
altering  the  existing  siae  or  form  of  the  opening  or  throat  of  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  that  it  appeared  evident  to  them  that  all  the  purposes  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Vaux  were  perfectly  attained.  It  was  not  pretended  by 
the  experimenter  that  he  had  made  any  discovery  which  could  be  de- 
nominated new,  but  only  that  he  succeeded  in  proving  erroneous  an 


opinion  which  is  still  generally  prevalent,  namely,  that  anthracite  oaa* 
not  be  used  for  cooking  excepting  in  a  stove,  a  grate  forbidding  its  con- 
venient use  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  necessity  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  back  and  oloalng  the  throat  of  the  chimney.** 

It  did  not  require  a  long  time,  after  invention  be- 
came directed  to  this  subject,  to  very  materially 
change  the  customs  in  relation  to  fuel.  Coal,  aa  a 
fuel,  became  fashionable.  In  houses  of  pretension 
the  coal-grate,  with  its  ornamentation  of  brass  and 
steel,  was  a  necessity  in  the  parlor,  even  if  the  ten- 
plate  stove  and  the  wide  fireplace  performed  their 
duties  with  cordwood  in  the  kitchen. 

In  April,  1828,  the  UnUed  States  Gazette  described 
an  invention  which  had  recently  been  perfected  by 
Williamson  &  Paynter,  stove  manufacturers,  south- 
west corner  of  Ninth  and  Market  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia. It  consisted  of  "a  cast-iron  box,  fifteen  to 
thirty  inches  in  length,  eight  to  ten  inches  wide, 
and  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  It  has  a  grated  bottom, 
and  is  calculated  to  burn  anthracite  coal  as  readily 
as  charcoal.  Upon  one  edge  is  placed  a  common 
tin-kitchen,  or  roaster,  in  front  of  which,  on  the 
opposite  edge,  is  a  sheet-iron  fixture  of  the  same 
length,  which  reflects  the  heat  upon  the  contents  of 
the  tin -kitchen.  Tlirough  the  top  of  the  reflector 
may  be  placed  boilers  for  meats  and  vegetables.  By 
means  of  false  jambn,  the  size  of  the  fire  is  reduced 
at  will.  By  displacing  the  reflector  and  the  tin- 
kitchen,  the  box  or  furnace  may  be  used  to  heat 
water,  roast  coffee,"  etc.  The  contrivance  was  fixed 
on  four  iron  wheels,  and  the  cost  of  it,  according  to 
the  Oazeite,  would  not  exceed  nine  dollars.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  improvement  of  the  kind. 
Such  an  adaptation  could  not  have  been  made  until 
after  anthracite  coal  came  into  common  use.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  addition  to  household  economy,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
stoves  since  Franklin  invented  the  "Pennsylvania 
fireplace."  We  believe  that  Clement  Letourno,  stove 
and  grate  manufacturer,  who  in  1832  was  at  No.  76 
North  Sixth  Street,  was  among  the  first  in  this  city 
to  make  cook-stoves,  and  they  were  also  probably 
made  by  Jacob  F.  Pleis,  on  Second  Street,  above 
Arch,  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  year  1828,  Messrs.  Foering  &  Thudium  com- 
menced as  a  firm  of  stove-founders  on  Second  Street, 
just  above  Arch,  the  latter  then  known  as  Mulberry 
Street  In  a  very  small  way  did  these  gentlemen  turn 
out  rather  clumsy  nine-plate  stoves.  In  1840  this 
firm  began  casting  a  cylinder  coal-consuming  stove, 
which  proved  a  very  desirable  means  of  utilizing  the 
Schuylkill  County  coal,  without  the  least  inconveni- 
ence in  parlor  and  kitchen,  dining-room  and  hall,  store 
and  church,  court-bouse  and  office.  The  cylinder  stove 
was  the  practical  answer  to  the  riddle  put  to  our  an- 
cestors by  the  ebony  Sphinx  of  the  anthracite  coal- 
measures  of  Pennsylvania.  The  circular  portable 
furnace  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American 
affairs,  quite  as  much  as  was  the^  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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poDdence.  .And  nearest  did  the  domestic  revolution 
affect  Pennsylvania.  In  1828  there  was  mined  in 
our  now  great  coal-producing  commonwealth  but 
720  tons  of  anthracite.  The  millions  of  tons  that  now 
find  consumption  owe  to  this  cylinder  stove  a  very 
great  deal  of  that  activity  which  has  developed  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacture  of  stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  fur- 
naces, etc.,  was  established  in  1840  by  Daniel  Mershon, 
on  Market  Street  above  Twelfth.  In  1861  the  oldest 
son  of  A.  H.  Mershon  was  admitted  a  partner,  and  in 
1865,  G^rge  B.  Mershon  entered  the  firm.  In  1868 
the  business  was  removed  to  Twelfth  and  Filbert 
Streets.  The  manufacture  of  stoves,  furnaces,  etc., 
from  1860  to  1882,  was  as  follows : 

No.  of  S>-  Value  of 

Tean.    tobUshmente.    Gapital.    Baw  Material.    ProdQCts. 

1860 46  9463,100  $264,643  $664,068 

1870 26  2,676,800  666,779         2,10V,701 

1882 123 1,666,000 

In  1768,  Richard  Mason,  in  Second  Street,  manu- 
factured fire-engines,  and  was  the  first  to  place  the 
levers  at  the  ends  instead  of  upon  the  sides,  which 
became  known  as  the  Philadelphia  levers.  The  house 
in  1785  was  Mason  &  Qibbs.  From  that  time  the 
building  of  band  fire-engines  has  continued  a  dis- 
tinctive branch  of  Philadelphia  manufacture.  For 
thirty  years  John  Agnew  was  the  chief  constructor  of 
these  engines,  and  at  his  retirement,  Jacob  B.  Hanpt 
succeeded  to  the  business. 

The  first  successful  experimental  steam-engine  was 
made  at  Philadelphia  in  1778  by  Christopher  Colles. 

In  the  previous  year  he  had  delivered  lectures  in  the 
hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on  pneu- 
matics, hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics,  illustrated  with 
an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  bad  exhibited 
the  centrifugal  and  steam-engines  and  other  machines. 
He  was  soon  after  engaged  to  construct  a  steam-en- 
gine for  a  distillery,  but  it  having  been  made  on  a 
very  cheap  scale  and  of  very  slight  materials,  it  was 
not  successful.  However,  a  committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  reported  that  the  builder  had  shown 
great  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  de- 
served encouragement.  In  1786,  John  Fitch,  assisted 
by  Henry  Voight,  constructed  the  first  working  steam- 
engine  built  in  the  city.  Neither  of  them  reaped  any 
advantage  from  their  inventions,  but  "  both  were  in- 
genious beyond  their  time,  and  both  reaped  a  reward 
in  poverty."*  Before  the  end  of  the  century  two 
steam-engines  were  in  successful  operation  at  the  city 
water-works,  then  the  largest  in  the  country.  They 
were  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty-nine-inch 
and  the  other  a  thirty-one-inch  cylinder,  both  with 
six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boilers,  and  capable  of 
supplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  They 
were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt.  The  contract 
was  for  1,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  the  surplus  power 
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of  the  lower  engine  at  Centre  Square  was  leased  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Daniel  Large,  who,  in  1817,  is  designated  in  the 
City  Directory  as  a  *'  founder,"  and  in  1818  as  a 
'*  steam-engine  maker,"  had  his  factory  on  F^nt 
Street,  above  Germantown  road.  In  1812,  in  associa- 
tion with  Francis  Grioe,  the  latter  a  ship-builder,  they 
took  out  patents  for  a  steamboat.  In  the  same  year 
Large  built  the  steam-engine  for  the  steamboat  *'  Dela- 
ware," of  which  Capt  W.  Whilldin  was  commander. 
Large  also  built  the  boilers  and  machinery  for  the 
steamboat  "New  Jersey,"  Gapt.  Moses  Rogers, 
launched  in  1816,  and  placed  upon  the  Baltimore  line. 
Thomas  Holloway  was  the  builder  of  the  engines 
for  the  famous  steamboat  "Robert  Morris,"  which 
waa  constructed  for  the  Baltimore  Union  Line  in 
1880,  and  which  for  many  yean  was  considered 
swifter  than  any  other  boat  upon  the  Delaware  River. 

Another  builder  of  steam-engines  and  machinery 
was  James  Smallman,  who,  with  Nicholas  I.  Roose- 
velt, built  one  of  the  first  steam-engines  used  at  the 
Philadelphia  Water-Works,  Chestnut  Street  and 
Schuylkill  River,  in  1801.  Smallman  remained  in 
Philadelphia  after  the  completion  of  the  water-works, 
and  set  up  an  establishment  "for  the  making  of 
steam-engines  of  all  sizes  and  varieties."  The  Direc- 
tory for  1802  gives  his  residence  aa  Sassafras  Street^ 
above  Broad. 

In  his  ajffidavit,  made  in  1814,  Smallman  says, — 

**In  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  he  waa  applied  to  by  a  certain  Bobert 
FaltoD  to  make  a  itaaai-eDglne  of  which  he,  the  aald  Bobert  Fulton, 
did  to  this  deponent  glTe  a  plan  or  drawing;  that  thia  deponent  made 
an  engine  agreeablj  to  the  order  and  plan  of  nid  Bobert  aa  aforemid ; 
and  that  Mid  plan,  and  the  oonTermttoni  of  thli  deponent  with  the 
nid  Bobert  Fnlton,  convinced  thia  deponent  that  the  nid  Bobart  Tnltoa 
at  the  time  knew  bat  little  about  eteam-enginn,  and  wea  whoilj,  or  al- 
meet  wholly,  ignorant  of  the  tme  princlplea  and  proportione  necemaiy 
to  make  them  good  and  efficient ;  and  that  thia  deponent  did,  before  the 
nid  Bobert  Fnlton  began  to  bnild  the  flrtt  iteamboat  on  the  North 
BlTeri-xgenerally  called  the  North  BlTor  eteamboati'inform  him,  the 
nid  Bobert,  of  the  plan  propoaed  of  potting  the  irheela  OTor  the  aidaa, 
atated  to  him  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  Chanoellor'a  (LiTln9ton*i) 
former  plan,  and  atrongly  recommending  to  the  aaid  Bobart  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  rertical  wheela,  which  the  aaid  Bobart  again  agreed  to  do, 
and,  by  doing,  prodneed  oaeftil  ateamboati." 

In  1806,  James  Smallman  built  strong  machinery 
for  grinding  flour  by  the  use  of  steam,  which  was  to 
be  used  in  mills  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  This  was  tried  with 
the  assistance  of  the  city  works  steam-engine  at  the 
(Schuylkill)  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  in  November  of 
that  year.  In  1810  Robert  £.  Hobart,  who  waa  an 
insurance  and  merchandise  broker,  advertised  for 
sale  a  steam-engine  of  tbirty-two  horse  power,  built 
by  James  Smallman  and  John  Roebuck.  Smallman 
built,  in  1810,  a  small  steam-engine  for  the  use  of  the 
navy-yard  at  Washington  City,  which  worked  a  saw- 
mill with  satisfaction,  and  did  other  service.  Small- 
man  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States,  in 
connection  with  John  Phillips,  Sept.  18,  1810,  for 
a  plan  for  steering  vessels.  On  his  own  liccount, 
March  21, 1816,  he  received  a  patent  for  a  double  aii^ 
and  water-pump,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he 
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obtained  a  patent  for  a  doable  air-pump  for  steam- 
engines.    He  probably  died  about  1822  or  1828. 

Several  valuable  modifications  of  the  steam-engine 
were  made  by  Philadelphia  mechanics,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  those  of  Oliver  Evans,  who,  in 
1808,  became  the  first  regular  steam-engine  builder  at 
the  Mar's  works,  Ninth  and  Vine  Streets.  Thomas 
Hatton  exhibited  in  October,  1822,  at  the  Shakespeare 
Hotel,  opposite  the  State-House,  "a  steam-engine 
upon  an  entire  new  principle,  combining,  as  it  were, 
the  principle  of  Watte'  engine  with  a  complete  rotary 
motion,  increasing  the  stroke  of  the  engine  to  four 
times  that  of  Watts'  engine,  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  working  expenses  and  doubling  the  power."  As 
he  could  not  have  expected  many  visitors,  he  put  the 
price  of  tickets  of  admission  sufficiently  high  to  yield 
some  profit  if  there  was  any  patronage  worth  speaking 
of.  The  price  of  admission  was  one  dollar.  This 
engine  was  exhibited  at  the  Merchants'  Ooffee-House 
in  January,  1828.  Hatton  received  a  patent  for  this 
steam-engine  on  Feb.  28, 1822.  Dr.  James  S.  Ewing, 
who  died  Aug.  28,  1828,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
methods  by  which  cold-water  pressure  is  used  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of  steam-boilers.  He  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  manu&cture  of  mineral-water 
apparatus,  which  requires  great  strength  to  resist  the 
explosive  power  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  forced  into 
the  acidulated  or  carbonated  water.  The  instrument 
which  he  devised  for  the  purpose  was  called  a  sten- 
ometer.  On  the  same  principle  the  water-pressure 
upon  steam-boilers  is  computed.  Dr.  Ewing;  in  1823, 
also  invented  a  new  hydrant,  which  he  called  the 
hydraulic  lever.  The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
in  the  early  part  of  1823,  awarded  him  a  gold  medal 
for  that  invention.  Joseph  Hawkins  exhibited,  in 
1824  and  1825,  his  plan  of  an  engine  which  made 
steam  by  the  discharge  of  a  fine  spray  that  entered 
the  cylinders  and  became  converted  into  steam.  An- 
thony Plantou  became  interested  with  him,  and  a 
small  steamboat  was  built  and  navigated  upon  the 
Delaware  sufficiently  long  to  prove  the  worth  of  the 
invention,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  favor  to 
obtain  the  support  of  persons  who  were  interested  in 
steam-machinery,  and  who  might  have  put  the  prin- 
ciple to  some  profitable  use.  This  steam-engine, 
''  without  a  boiler,"  was  exhibited  at  the  grist-mill, 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Vine  Streets  and  Ridge  road,  in 
1824,  and  it  was  asserted  at  the  time  that  the  principle 
was  the  original  one  which  Jacob  Perkins,  in  England, 
had  appropriated  to  himself.^    "  The  whole  apparatus 


consists  merely  of  a  cylinder  placed  in  a  furnace,  into 
which,  when  sufficiently  heated, cold  water  is  injected, 
which  is  instantaneously  converted  into  steam.  Three 
or  four  strokes  with  a  hand-pump  are  sufficient  to 
work  the  piston,  after  which  the  water  is  injected  by 
the  machinery  from  the  condensing  tub.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  be  injected  is  in  proportion 
to  the  power  to  be  obtained.  From  the  present  expe- 
rience half  a  gill  is  sufficient  for  a  four-horse  power." 
The  value  of  this  principle  was  certified  to  in  April, 
1824,  by  Bush  &  Muhlenberg,  Oliver  Evans,  Jr.,  Jo- 
seph B.  IngersoU,  David  Paul  Brown,  and  others. 
Hawkins  &  Plantou  tried  to  raise  sufficient  funds  by 
the  sale  of  stock,  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  share,  to 
build  a  boat  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  to  ply  firom  Phila- 
delphia to  Salem  and  Cape  May. 

At  present  nearly  all  the  machine-shops  of  PhUa- 
delphia  manufacture  the  steam-engine  in  some  of  its 
parts.  In  1867,  Mr.  Freedly  enumerated  more  than 
twenty  establishments  in  the  city  which  were  pro- 
vided with  ^Eicilities  for  constructing  any  size  or  de- 
scription of  stationary  and  portable  engines;  but  at 
that  time  there  were  no  establishments  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  manufacture.  Boilers,  pumps, 
gauges,  governors,  grate-bars,  and  other  parts  of  the 
engine  are  extensively  manufactured  in  many  estab- 
lishments. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  of  Phila- 
delphia is  that  of  William  Sellers  &  Co.  William 
Sellers,  the  senior  member,  is  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Sellers,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  P.  Sellers.  His  first  ances- 
tor in  this  country  was  Samuel  Sellers,  who  came 


1  Jacob  Perkini,  m  nAtive  of  Mewburyport,  Mam.,  who  came  to  PhiU- 
dalphU  in  1814,  And  resided  here  for  eome  jremri,  was  a  man  of  genius 
who  was  strongly  possessed  of  the  iDventive  faculty.  In  his  bojhood, 
while  jret  an  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith,  he  Inrented  a  new  method  of 
plating  shoe-backles.  Soon  after  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood  he  de. 
Tlsed  a  machine  for  cnttiug  and  heading  nails  at  one  operation.  He  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  method  of  substituting  the  steel-plate  for  copper- 
plate in  fine  engraving  and  printing.  It  was  this  ImproTement  which 
associated  him  with  the  firm  of  Marray,  Draper  A  Falrman,  bank-note 
•ngraren  in  Philadelphia.  To  establish  his  invention  In  Europe  he  went 
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to  London,  in  1814,  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Fairman.  While  there  he  per- 
fected the  steam-gun,  the  power  of  which  he  demonstrated  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  high  offlcen  of  artillery  belonging  to  the 
British  army.  An  Iron  Urget,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  yards,  was 
shattered  to  atoms.  Balls  passed  through  eleven  planks  of  the  hardest 
deal,  each  one  inch  thick,  and  placed  some  distance  apart.  It  was  shown 
that  this  gun  could  discharge  one  thousand  balls  a  minute,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  most  terrible  wei4>on  ever  prodeoted.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  and  working  it  was  calculated  at  about  ooe-two-bnndredth 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  gunpowder  and  balls  that  would  be  required  to 
be  used  with  ordinary  artlUexy.  The  objection  to  the  gun  was  that  It 
could  not  be  made  available  in  field  operations,  and,  although  its  pnc- 
tlcablllty  was  shown,  it  was  never  pat  to  use  for  military  purposes  by 
any  government.  Perkins  also  invented  the  pleometer,  to  mark  the 
speed  at  which  a  vessel  would  move  thrr>ugh  the  water;  also  the  orthom- 
eter, to  meason  the  depth  of  water ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  show  that 
water  could  be  compressed.  He  received  the  Vulcan  silver  medal  from 
the  London  Society  of  Arts  for  his  method  of  warming  and  ventilating 
rooms  and  the  holds  of  ships,  and  for  an  improvement  in  engine-hoee. 
For  an  improved  shlp*s  pump  and  a  method  of  filling  water>wheehi  fh)m 
back-water  he  received  the  Ynloan  gold  medal.  In  1822,  Mr.  Peridns 
introduced  into  his  manufactory,  in  London,  his  improved  steam-engine, 
which,  with  great  simplicity  of  construction,  economy  in  cost,  weight 
of  metal,  and  quantity  of  water  and  fteel  required,  obtained,  nevertheless, 
great  increase  of  power.  A  cylinder  tvro  inches  In  diameter,  eighteen 
Inches  long,  with  a  stroke  of  only  twelve  Inches,  gave  the  power  of  ten 
horses,  at  an  expense  of  only  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  cubic 
Inches  of  water  and  two  bushels  of  coals  dally.  No  new  principle  was 
claimed,  but  a  new  application  of  known  principles,  and  these  wen  also 
made  applicable  during  this  year  to  boilers  of  the  old  oonstmction,  and 
the  heat  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  return  to  the  boiler  and  perform 
its  services  the  second  time.  The  improvement  related  chiefly  to  the 
boiler  or  geneiator.  Mr.  Perkins  died  in  London,  July  80, 1849,  aged 
eighty-three  yean. 
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from  Bristol,  England,  to  America  in  1682,  and  whose 
marriage  is  the  first  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  Darby 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Samuel  Sellers  took  up  a  tract 
of  land  in  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  Co.,  under  Penn's 
patent,  and  subsequently  added  another  purchase. 
This  property  was  in  possession  of  their  descendants 
to  the  present  generation,  and  the  portion  of  it  on 
which  the  parents  of  William  Sellers  resided  is  still 
held  under  the  original  patent  by  William  Sellers 
and  his  brother,  John  Sellers,  Jr.  On  that  estate 
WDliam  Sellers  was  born  Sept.  19, 1824.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Poole,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Tradition 
relates  that  her  grandfather,  William  Poole,  was  sent 
to  this  country  by  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of 
England  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  decided 
to  remain  here.  Thus  Mr.  Sellers'  ancestors  on  both 
sides  haye  had  a  long  and  memorable  connection 
with  science,  as  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  John 
Sellers,  was  appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  an  observer  of  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  was  a 
member  of  that  society  at  its  foundation.  Continu- 
ously since  then  some  one  of  the  family  has  been  con- 
nected with  that  eminent  society,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Franklin,  and  William  Sellers  is  now  a 
member.  He  received  his  early  education  at  a  private 
school  built  and  conducted  by  his  relatives,  who 
maintained  it  by  private  subscription  for  the  children 
of  the  family.  During  his  term  of  tuition  it  embraced 
about  thirty-four  pupils. 

Having  a  love  for  mechanics,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  entered  the  machine-shop  of  his  uncle,  J. 
Morton  Poole,  on  Brandy  wine  Creek,  three  miles  above 
Wilmington,  where  he  served  as  an  apprentice  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  Then  he  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, B.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  the  shops  of  Bancroft, 
Nightingale  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  steam-engines 
and  mill  gearing.  After  remaining  with  them  about 
two  years  he  returned  to  West  Philadelphia,  and  began 
the  same  department  of  manufacturing  on  his  own 
account  in  a  location  near  Thirtieth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  former 
head  of  the  Providence  firm,  determined  to  come  to 
Philadelphia,  and  he  and  Mr.  Sellers  joined  forces, 
going  into  partnership  in  1848,  on  Beach  Street,  Ken- 
sington, opposite  the  Treaty  Tree,  to  manufacture 
machine  tools  and  mill  gearing.  The  firm  took  the 
title  of  Bancroft  &  Sellers,  and  existed  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  1865.  Prior  to  that  event  John 
Sellers,  Jr.,  had  been  admitted  into  the  partnership. 
When  Mr.  Bancroft  died  the  title  of  the  house  was 
changed  to  William  Sellers  &  Co.  Its  members  now 
are  William  Sellers,  John  Sellers,  Jr.,  Coleman  Sel- 
lers, John  Sellers  Bancroft,  and  James  C.  Brooks. 
In  1878,  William  Sellers  became  president  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  Nicetown,  which  he  subse- 
quently reorganized,  and  which  is  now  the  only  works 
in  the  country  capable  of  supplying  the  gun  material 
required  by  the  government  for  its  small-arms  and 
ordnance,  orders  for  such  material  being  constantly 


filled.  Prior  to  this  date  he  had,  in  1868,  established 
the  Edgemoor  Iron  Company,  for  the  manu&cture  of 
iron  and  steel  structures,  and  has  ever  since  been  its 
president.  This  company  made  all  the  iron-work  for 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  has  now  the  largest 
plant  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  for  build- 
ing iron  bridges  and  other  structures  of  iron  and 
steel.  He  accepted  the  onerous  position  of  president 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1864,  when  it  was  in  a 
critical  financial  condition.  It  was  reconstructed  and 
placed  on  a  sound  basis  by  his  energy  and  wisdom, 
and  its  existence  has  ever  since  been  prosperous. 
During  his  presidency  he  proposed  the  first  formula 
ever  offered  for  a  system  of  screw-threads  and  nuts, 
which,  afler  the  lapse  of  some  years,  has  become  the 
standard  for  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Union  Club,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Union  League,  and  of  the  latter  he  was  for  several 
years  a  vice-president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
park  commissioners,  holding  the  position  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  Fairmount  Park  property  was 
being  acquired.  Indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
create  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  he  bore  no  small 
share  in  carrying  the  project  in  the  direction  of  an 
assured  success.  He  was  chosen  vice-president  of 
the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  at  its  organization, 
but  the  business  of  his  firm,  and  of  the  other  two 
great  works  under  his  direction,  required  so  much  of 
his  personal  attention  in  the  depressed  condition  of 
trade  after  1878,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  from 
the  board. 

William  Sellers  was  for  several  years  a  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  still  holds  this  honorable  position.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Paris  Soci6t^  d'Encourage- 
ment  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Sellers'  life  is  that  of  a  triumph 
of  mind  and  enterprise.  Some  of  the  chief  honors  of 
himself  and  of  his  firm  were  won  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867  and  the  Vienna  Worid's  Fair  of  1873. 
J.  Anderson,  civil  engineer,  who  was  sent  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  report  upon  the  machine  tools 
exhibit  at  Paris,  wrote  a  highly  eulogistic  official  com- 
mendation of  the  display  from  the  Sellers  works  of 
their  machines  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels,  their 
lathes,  their  planing-machines,  their  steam-hammers, 
and  their  screwing-stocks  and  dies.  Mr.  Anderson 
concluded  by  saying,  "This  firm  is  said  to  be  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  of  such  articles  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  their  display  is  well 
worth  the  unbiased  study  of  our  millwrights  and  of  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  such  constructions.  Al- 
together, the  collection  exhibited  by  Sellers  probably 
contains  more  originality  than  that  of  any  other  ex- 
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hibitor  in  class  54  in  this  exhibition."  The  firm  then 
received  the  most  flattering  testimonials  for  their  skill 
and  originality,  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  diplomas,  from  the  international  jury. 

At  Vienna  five  distinct  bronze  medals  marked  the 
nature  of  awards  to  superior  exhibits,  but  above  all 
was  placed  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honor,  "designed 
to  bear  the  character  of  peculiar  distinction  for  emi- 
nent merits  in  the  domain  of  science  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  welfare 
of  man."  It  was  awarded  exclusively  by  the  coun- 
cil of  presidents,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  inter- 
national jury.    This  diploma  reads  thus : 

"  World's  Fair,  1873,  in  VlenoA. 

The  IntornatioDal  Jury  have  Decreed 

To  the  Firm  of 

William  Sellers  A  Co., 

In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

United  States  of  North  America, 

For  Machine  Tools, 

The  Highest  Distinction, 

The  Diploma  of  Honor.** 

The  recommendation  for  this  award  was  to 

**BtXl0n. — For  pre-eminent  achievements  in  the  invention  and  oon- 
•tmction  of  machine  tools,  many  of  which  have  heen  adopted  as  patterns 
by  the  oonstmctors  of  tools  in  all  conntriea.'* 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  the  firm,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission, received  commendations  and  awards  for 
numerous  exhibits. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  reported  upon  the  exhibit 
of  1867  at  Paris,  was  employed  by  the  British  govern-, 
ment  in  the  same  official  capacity  at  Philadelphia, 
and  in  his  communication  to  his  government  he  said, 
"  The  greatest  display  of  machine  tools,  however,  and 
that  which  dwarfed  all  others  in  the  tool  specialty, 
was  made  by  W.  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
collection  of  machine  tools  was  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  exhibitions,  either  for  extent  or  money 
value)  or  for  originality  and  mechanical  perfection." 

The  establishment  of  the  Sellers  firm,  on  the  site 
bounded  by  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Buttonwood  Street,  stands 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  industries  of  Phila- 
delphia. Its  buildings  cover  a  very  large  extent  of 
ground,  the  plant  is  unrivaled,  and  in  all  their  de- 
partments the  works  are  an  exemplification  of  me- 
chanical skill  and  applied  science.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  does  more  perfect  machinery  exist  than  in  this 
great  manu&ctory. 

In  1811,  Edward  W.  Carr,  of  this  city,  patented  a 
machine  for  cutting  wood  screws,  which  was  put  in 
operation ;  and  the  following  year  a  patent  was  issued 
to  E.  Hazard  and  Joseph  White  for  cutting  screws. 
In  the  printed  schedule  of  the  property  of  the  late 
John  Stoddart,  a  merchant  of  the  city  who  failed  in 
1820,  is  the  following  item :  "  Fwe-eighths  of  a  patent 
wood-icrew  ettabluhmmtai  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  $10,000." 
A  writer  savs  that  in  1816  the  late 


"Thomas  Fletcher,  the  well*known  Jeweler,  commenced  the  manii- 
fectare  of  wood  screws  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  perseverance.  Be  made  a  well-finished 
screw,  and  in  every  respect  ftilly  equal  to  the  Xnglish  manufbcture; 
but  tliere  was  not  sufflcient  protection  on  the  American  sonw  to  enable 
Mr.  F.  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  article.  Mr.  Fletcher's 
factory  at  the  Falls  did  not  prove  profitable;  but  Mr.  F.  was  not  discour- 
aged, and  a  year  or  two  afterward  he  again  commenced  to  make  screws 
and  located  the  establishment  at  No.  10  College  Avenue,  now  known  as 
Ohant  Street.  While  at  College  Avenue  he  entered  Into  partnership 
with  Ruftas  Tyler  (a  very  skillful  mechanic),  under  Uie  name  of  Fletcher 
A  Tyler.  I  cannot  say  how  long  this  partnership  continued,  but  after 
its  dissolution  Mr.  Tyler  removed  to  the  Tivoli  Building,  on  Prune 
Street,  and  commenced  a  general  machine  business,  in  partnenhip  with 
George  Fletcher,  a  brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Fletcher.  Some  years 
afterward  Mr.  Tyler  received  the  appointment  of  Chief  Coiner  of  the 
Mint  at  New  Orleans,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  so  was  Mr.  Fletcher.  Thomas 
Fletcher  died  at  Delanoo,  N.  J." 

The  Industrial  Works  of  Bement  &  Dougherty 
had  their  origin  in  1851,  when  E.  D.  Marshall  then 
carried  on  a  machine  shop  at  the  present  location  at 
Callowhill  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Streets,  around  which 
have  clustered  the  present  immense  works  which  are 
now  conducted  by  William  B.  Bement  &  Son.  The 
Industrial  Works  in  1882  employed  400  hands, 
making  2000  tons  of  castings,  and  paying  wages 
amounting  to  $260,000  annually. 

William  Barnes  Bement  is  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  William  B.  Bement  &  Son.  He  was  bom 
on  May  10, 1817,  in  Bradford,  Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H., 
and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  combined  the  trade 
of  a  smith  with  his  agricultural  pursuits.  What 
education  was  to  be  had  at  that  place  and  in  that 
time  he  obtained  whenever  he  could  be  spared  from 
the  farm  and  the  forge.  In  1884  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice in  a  machine-shop  at  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
to  serve  three  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  his  brother  bought  an  interest  for  him,  and  he 
was  taken  into  the  firm,  which  had  previously  been 
Moore  &  Colby,  and  then  became  Moore  &  Bement. 
From  1837  to  1889  he  was  engaged  in  making  ma- 
chinery for  cotton-  and  woolen-mills,  and  in  1840  he 
removed  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained 
for  two  ytors  in  the  Amoskeag  machine  shops.  In 
1842  he  went  to  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  to  superintend 
some  woolen  machinery  shops,  but  their  destruction 
by  fire  just  before  his  arrival  threw  him  upon  his  own 
resources,  which  in  money  were  nothing  more  than 
tea  dollars.  His  enterprise  and  mechanical  skill, 
however,  soon  took  him  out  of  his  troubles,  and  he 
quickly  built  up  a  small  business  as  a  gunsmith,  which 
he  surrendered  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  machine-shops  of  the  St  Joseph 
Iron  Company.  While  in  that  employ  he  designed 
and  constructed  an  engine-lathe,  and  he  also  built  a 
gear  cutting-machine,  the  first  ever  seen  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Bemenfs  ingenuity  and  perseverance  were  then 
displayed  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  he  personally 
manufactured  the  small  tools  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
large  machines  were  made.    He  returned  East  in 
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1847  with  an  enviable  reputation,  and  at  once  under- 
took contracts  to  build  cotton-  and  woolen-machinery 
for  the  Lowell  machine  shops,  and  ultimately  assumed 
management  of  the  pattern  and  designing  depart- 
ments. As  draughtsman  and  inventor  he  was  making 
rapid  strides. 

In  1851  he  brought  to  Philadelphia  his  nephew, 
G.  A.  Colby,  and  the  two  engaged  in  a  partnership  with 
£.  D.  Marshall,  the  owner  of  the  machine-shop  from 
which  the  present  works  sprang.  For  about  three 
years  the  business  continued  in  their  hands,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Marshall,  Bement  &  Colby,  during 
which  time  they  manufactured  machine  tools.  In 
1854,  James  Dougherty  became  a  partner,  and  the 
house  was  then  known  as  Bement,  Colby,  Dougherty 
&  Co.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Colby  retired,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Bement,  Dougherty  &  Thomas,  then 
Bement  &  Dougherty,  which  last  existed  until  1870, 
when  Mr.  Dougherty  withdrew,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Clarence  S.  Bement,  son  of  the  senior  partner.  In 
July,  1874,  John  M.  Shrigley  entered  the  firm,  and 
remained  a  member  until  January,  1884.  William  P. 
Bement,  another  son  of  the  senior  member,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  partnership  in  July,  1879. 

In  his  private  life,  Mr.  Bement  is  an  ardent  and 
discriminating  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  possesses  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  works  from  the  studios 
of  native  and  foreign  painters.  He  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women.  He  is  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
the  Republic  and  other  institutions. 

The  manufactory  of  chandeliers,  lamp-  and  gas- 
fixtures  of  Cornelius  &  Sons  was  founded  about  1835, 
by  Cornelius  &  Baker,  which  concern  was  dissolved 
in  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Cornelius  & 
Sons,  formed  by  Robert,  Robert  C,  John  C,  and 
Charles  £.  Cornelius  and  Charles  Blakiston,  Jr. 
Among  the  many  splendid  works  of  this  house  may 
be  mentioned  the  apparatus  which  lights  the  Senate 
and  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, where  two  thousand  five  hundred  burners  are 
used  and  lighted  instantaneously;  the  chandeliers 
and  brackets  of  the  capitol  at  Columbus,  Ohio ;  the 
chandeliers  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  gas-fittings  of  the 
City  Hall  of  Baltimore. 

The  oldest  foundry  in  Philadelphia  devoted  to 
building-castings  was  erected  in  1804,  and  its  subse- 
quent proprietor,  James  Yocum,  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  make  iron  fronts  for  buildings. 

The  sheet  iron  manufactory  of  Murray,- Griffin  & 
BuUard,  on  Water  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Arch,  was 
established  in  1776,  and  made  camp-kettles,  blaze- 
pans,  tea-kettles,  and  other  wares.  Thomas  Bales 
was  also  a  maker  of  camp-kettles  for  the  army  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Pewter  dishes,  spoons,  and  other 
household  wares  of  pewter  and  block-tin,  were  made 
many  years  before  by  Cornelius  Bradford.    The  Phil- 


adelphia Ornamental  Iron  Works,  at  1186  Ridge  Av- 
enue, owed  their  origin  and,  for  a  time,  success  to 
Robert  Wood,  the  senior  partner  of  Robert  Wood  & 
Co.,  who  in  1839,  at  his  own  forge,  with  one  boy  to 
assist  him,  commenced  that  work  which  in  his  era  of 
prosperity  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  iron 
manufactures  of  Philadelphia.  Wrought-iron  window 
guards,  awning-posts,  and  other  forgings  were  his  first 
products,  and  the  most  artistic  productions  of  his  later 
years  attested  his  excellence  in  workmanship.  Those 
works  were  more  widely  known  by  their  colossal  bronze 
stal^ues.  In  this,  the  most  delicate  labor  known  to 
modern  mechanical  pursuits,  they  rivaled  the  fa- 
mous royal  bronze  foundry  at  Munich.  Wood's 
bronze  castings  made  Philadelphia  £unous  the  land 
over.  The  finest  bronze  statues  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  issued  firom  this  workshop  of  Philadel- 
phia. Some  years  ago  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wood  that 
he  could  cast  bronzes  of  the  largest  size.  Men  skilled 
in  the  rare  labor  of  casting  bronzes  were  obtained ;  an 
air-furnace  was  erected  with  the  capacity  of  receiving 
an  entire  cannon  as  a  mere  morsel,  and  fusing  it  into 
pure  molten  metal  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  All  the  necessary  moulds  and  implements 
were  secured,  a  pit  ten  feet  in  depth  was  dug,  and 
the  bronze  shop  was  ready.  Complete  success  crowned 
the  first  effort,  and  the  admiration  caused  by  the  suc- 
cessful casting  of  the  first  statue  brought  in  a  stream 
of  orders  for  others.  Wood  &  Co.  cast  the  follow- 
ing large  bronzes :  Bust  of  Col.  Hawkins,  for  New 
York ;  group,  "  Taking  the  Oath,"  modeled  by  John 
Rogers;  group,  "Village  Blacksmith,"  modeled  by 
John  Rogers;  group,  "Charity  Patient,"  modeled 
by  John  Rogers;  group,  ** School  Examination,"  mod- 
eled by  John  Rogers ;  figure  of  "  Hope,"  for  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ;  figure  of  "  Fame,"  for  Glenwood  Ceme- 
tery ;  "  Indian  Hunter  and  Dog,"  for  Central  Park, 
modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward ;  "  Shakespeare,"  for  Cen- 
tral Park,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  "Citizen 
Soldier,"  for  Central  Park,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward;  "Commodore  Perry,"  for  Newport,  R,  I., 
modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  "Gen.  Reynolds,"  for 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward ;  "  Gen. 
Sedgwick,"  for  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  modeled  by  L. 
Thompson ;  "  Standard  Bearer,"  for  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
modeled  by  L.  Thompson;  "Napoleon,"  modeled 
by  L.  Thompson;  figure  of  "A.  Lincoln,"  for  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn,  modeled  by  Brown ;  "  A.  Lin- 
coln," for  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  modeled  by  Brown ; 
"  Equestrian  statue  of  Scott,"  for  Washington,  D.  C, 
modeled  by  Brown ;  figure  of  "  Willie  Cresson,"  for 
Laurel  Hill,  modeled  by  J.  A.  Bailly;  figure  of 
"  William  H.  Hughes,"  for  Laurel  Hill,  modeled  by 
J.  A.  Bailly ;  "  Spirit  of  Resurrection,"  for  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  modeled  by  J.  A.  Bailly ;  bronze  monument  for 
Erastus  Corning,  for  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  figure  of  "  Elias 
Howe,"  for  Central  Park,  New  York,  modeled  by  S. 
Ellis ;  bust  of  "  John  Brown,"  for  Union  League,  New 
York,  modeled  by  Calverly ;  statue  of  "Gen.  Scott," 
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for  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,  modeled  by 
Launt  Thompson ;  statue  of  "  Gk)yernor  Clinton/'  for 
Washington,  modeled  by  Brown. 

In  1882  the  machinery  and  plant  of  the  manufac- 
tory of  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc.,  established  by  Bar- 
ton Hoopes  and  S.  Sharpless  Townsend,  under  the 
style  of  Hoopes  &  Townsend,  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Hoopes 
was  admitted  a  partner.  The  firm  employ  525  hands, 
consuming  in  their  manufactures  186,841  tons  of  iron, 
and  paying  wages  amounting  to  $1,271,120.  The 
works  produced  in  1882  $2700  for  each  workman. 

Barton  Hoopes,  the  originator  and  present  head  of 
the  house  of  Hoopes  &  Townsend,  manufacturers  of 
bolts,  nute,  rivets,  wood-screws,  washers,  chain-links, 
etc,  was  born  in  West  Goshen  township,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  10, 1827.  The  family  were  of  English 
descent,  and  had  been  in  this  country  for  several 
generations.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  Westtown  Boarding-School,  and 
went  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  ma- 
chinist with  J.  Morton  Poole,  with  whom  he  served 
three  and  a  half  years.  In  1849  he  commenced  busi- 
ness. Early  in  1851  he  associated  in  partnership 
with  himself  S.  Sharpless  Townsend,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Hoopes  &  Townsend.  In  July,  1852,  the 
plant  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  located  on 
Buttonwood  Street,  east  of  Broad  Street.  Additions 
were  made  from  time  to  time  both  to  buildings  and 
machinery,  and  in  1881  very  large  additions  were 
made.  The  operations  of  this  establishment  are  ex- 
tensive, its  products  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000 
annually.  While  the  trade  of  the  house  is  chiefly 
confined  to  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  it  has  extensive  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  boiler-,  bridge-,  and  ship- 
rivets,  iron -work  for  bridges  and  cars,  and  for  flat- 
link  chain.  Mr.  Hoopes  has  brought  cold  punching 
to  such  a  stage  that  he  has  succeeded  in  punching 
holes  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter  through  cold  iron 
one  and  seven-eighths  inches  thick.  The  present  firm 
of  Hoopes  &  Townsend  consists  of  Barton  Hoopes, 
Clement  R.  Hoopes,  and  Barton  Hoopes,  Jr. 

In  1830,  Henry  Francis,  Charles  Field,  and  Thomas 
Francis,  under  the  style  of  Francis,  Field  &  Francis, 
established  the  manufacture  of  japanned,  pressed,  and 
plain  tinware  at  130  Nofth  Second  Street.  They 
were  succeeded  in  1824  by  the  firm  of  Hadden,  Carll 
&  Menough.  composed  of  John  L.  Hadden,  Harvey 
Carll,  and  John  Menough. 

The  manufacture  of  surgical  and  dental  instru- 
ments was  commenced  in  1837  by  Horatio  G.  Kern, 
with  the  small  capital  of  $200  saved  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  Wiegand  &  Snowden. 

The  largest  lightning-rod  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  country  was  established  in  1849  by  Bey- 
bum,  Hunter  &  Co.,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  St. 
John  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

In  1860  there  were  two  establishments  manufactur- 
ing lightning-rods  in  the  city,  and  three  in  1870.  The 


census  of  1880  makes  no  mention  of  the  industry, 
and  that  of  1882  gives  two  establishments.  The  cap- 
ital in  1860  was  $12,000;  in  1870,  $152,100.^  The 
product  in  1860  was  $31,500 ;  in  1870,  $835,700 ;  and 
in  1882,  $351,700.  The  labor  employed,  in  1860, 16 
hands,  and  had  increased  to  64  in  1882. 

The  first  saws  made  in  Philadelphia  were  manu&c- 
factured  prior  to  the  Revolution  by  William  Rowland 
in  a  tent  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  In  1802  he 
founded  the  Rowland  Saw- Works,  the  oldest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  manu- 
facture was  continued  by  William  Rowland  &  Co. 
In  1845  this  firm  began  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Aaron  Nichols,  in  1826,  established  the  manufacture 
of  saws,  and  Lindley,  Johnson  &  Whitecrafb  were 
also  among  the  early  «aw-makers.  The  works  of 
Walter  Cresson  are  located  at  Conshohocken,  in 
Montgomery  County,  but  the  business  is  conducted 
at  the  warehouse,  on  Commerce  Street. 

The  Keystone  Works  of  Henry  Disston  are  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

The  founder  of  the  great  establishment  known  as 
the  Keystone  Saw- Works,  and  owned  by  the  firm  of 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  was  Henry  Disston,  who  was 
bom  in  Tewkesbury,  England,  May  24, 1819,  and  came 
to  this  country,  in  company  with  his  father  and  sister, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  father  died 
three  days  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
son  apprenticed  himself  to  a  saw-maker  when  eighteen 
years  old.  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed, 
failed  in  business,  owing  Mr.  Disston  money  for  wages, 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Johnson  had  some  un- 
finished brick-trowels  on  hand,  and  Mr.  Disston  took 
them, 'Completed  them,  and  sold  them.  The  proceeds 
were  his  first  capital,  and  he  then  began  business  on 
his  own  account  in  a  room  and  basement  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Second  and  Arch  Streets,  the  room  being  used 
as  an  office  and  workshop,  and  the  basement  as  the 
hardening  department.  The  saws  were  sent  out  to  be 
ground.  He  did  all  his  own  work,  wheeling  the  first 
barrow  load  of  coal  from  Willow  Street  wharf  to  his 
shop.  The  manufacture  of  hand-saws  had  already 
been  attempted  by  other  parties  in  the  United  States, 
but  with  indifi*erent  success,  and  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Disston  to  permanently  establish  the  industry  in  this 
country,  and  to  compete  with  foreign  makers,  al- 
though to  do  so  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  sell 
his  products  at  a  mere  fraction  over  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  1846  he  removed  from  his  little  estab- 
ment  and  rented  from  Mr.  Miles  a  frame  building, 
which  was  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  present 
extensive  works  at  Front  and  Laurel  Streets  and 
Tacony.  After  having  been  burned  out  in  1849,  he 
erected,  in  ten  days,  on  the  adjoining  site,  a  factory 
50  by  100  feet,  and  four  stories  high.  The  business 
has  grown  steadily  since  that  time,  largely  as  the 
result  of  skill  and  persistence  in  the  invention  and 
adoption  of  new  and  more  perfect  forms,  and  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  production  brought  about  by 
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the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  In  consequence 
of  the  superiority  of  his  saws,  Mr.  Disston  never  lost 
a  market  that  he  had  once  gained.  The  works  now 
cover  twenty-four  acres  of  ground  (sixteen  at  Tacony 
and  eight  at  Front  and  Laurel  Streets).  Mr.  Disston's 
inventive  genius  was  displayed  in  discovering  new 
forms  of  teeth  for  saws  and  combination  tools,  which 
are  so  useAil  that  they  find  a  ready  sale,  especially  in 
new  countries.  He  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  to 
make  his  waste  steel  into  ingots,  the  latter  having  been 
previously  sent  to  England  to  be  remelted.  He  effected 
a  substantial  economy  in  this  way,  and  the  works 
have  produced  over  eighty  tons  of  sheet  steel  per 
week,  the  whole  being  used  in  the  establishment. 

At  Tacony  there  are  branch  works,  where  files, 
steel,  and  the  brass-  and  wood-work  for  the  other  tools 
are  manufactured.  The  file-factory  was  originally 
established  to  supply  the  saw-works  with  files,  but  a 
demand  soon  sprung  up  for  them,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  now  made  for  the  general  market.  The 
variety  of  its  manufactures  enabled  the  firm  to  make 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  display  of  steel 
tools  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  magnitude 
of  the  works  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1882  there 
were  1600  men  employed,  and  the  saw-factory  was 
capable  of  making  five  tons  of  saws  in  a  week.  The 
growth  of  the  business,  the  result  of  skill,  integrity, 
and  perseverance,  is  yet  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  Disston's  saws  had  first  to  overcome  in  the 
home  market  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  those  of 
English  manufacture,  and  then  had  to  compete  with 
such  tools  in  foreign  markets.  These  saws  are  now 
r^ularly  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  consump- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  the  products  in  1882  were 
as  follows:  The  works  used  21,000  tons  of  coal, 
2,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  4000  tons  of  plate  and  sheet 
steel,  and  450  tons  of  bar  steel  for  files ;  they  turned 
out  1,692,000  single  saws,  3810  large  and  89,000  small 
circular  saws,  1,250,000  long  saws,  201,500  dozen  files, 
besides  large  quantities  of  miscellaneous  tools  made 
in  the  jobbing  department. 

No  citizen  of  Philadelphia  was  ever  more  devoted 
to  its  welfare  and  that  of  his  fellow-creatures  than 
Mr.  Disston.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  and 
charitable  nature,  and  although  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  all  struggling  Christian  organ- 
izations found  ready  access  to  his  purse  and  sympa- 
thies. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  his  patriotic  feel- 
ings led  him  to  equip  those  of  his  workmen  who 
enlisted  in  the  national  army,  and  with  whom 
marched  his  son  Hamilton  as  a  private  in  the  ranks. 
His  treatment  of  his  employes  was  at  all  times  so 
just  and  generous  that  harmony  never  failed  to  gov- 
ern their  relations.  At  one  time  he  gave  them  an  ex- 
cursion on  the  Delaware,  not  only  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses, but  also  their  wages  for  that  day.  Again,  he 
presented  them  with  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended for  admissions  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


Mr.  Disston  was  a  bom  mechanic  in  the  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  the  term.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
observing  wherein  a  familiar  tool  or  implement  or 
machine  was  defective,  the  genius  to  devise  the 
means  for  improving  it,  and  the  skill  to  do  the  man- 
ual work  to  carry  his  own  device  into  effect.  He  was 
never  above  doing  with  his  own  hands  any  of  the 
labor  incident  to  his  trade.  His  qualities  were  those 
that  command  success  and  admiration.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Society  of  St.  George  and  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  of  the  Oxford  Presbyterian  Church. 
Although  steadily  refusing  official  position,  he  was  a 
firm  Republican  in  his  political  opinions,  and  in  1876 
was  one  of  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  electors.  He  left 
five  sons, — Hamilton,  Albert  H.,  Horace  C,  William, 
and  Jacob  S., — who  inherited  all  the  ambition  of  their 
father,  and  conducted  the  business  with  so  much 
energy  and  judgment  that  in  1883  it  was  one-third 
larger  than  prior  to  his  death.  He  died  March  16, 
1878,  at  his  residence  on  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 
His  second  son,  Albert  H.  Disston,  died  Oct  21, 1888, 
and  the  others  are  still  living. 

From  1860  to  1882  the  manufacture  of  saws  is 
shown  to  have  been  as  follows : 

No.  of  Bb-  Vain*  of 

Tear.     teblUbnittDts.     Oapltal.     Baw  Material.     ProdQOt 

1860 A  9182,500          S12M68  t25S,6D0 

1870 8  628,800            409,243  892.260 

1880 3  1,402,600            666,780  1,617,000 

1882 »  7              1,200,120 

In  1867  there  were  eleven  rolling-mills  in  Phila- 
delphia, employing  1200  men,  whose  annual  wages 
amounted  to  over  $1,000,000.  They  were  the  Ken- 
sington Iron-Works  and  Rolling-Mills,  James  Bow- 
land  &  Co.,  proprietors ;  Penn  Bolling-Mill,  Verree 
&  Mitchell,  proprietors;  Treaty  RoUing-Mill,  Ken- 
sington, Marshall,  Phillips  &  Co.,  proprietors;  Phila- 
delphia Boiling-Mill,  Kensington,  Steven  Bobbins, 
proprietor;  Oxford  Boiling-Mill,  Twenty-third  Ward, 
W.  <&  H.  Bowland,  proprietors ;  Fairmount  Boiling- 
Mill,  Fairmount,  Charles  Wheeler,  proprietor ;  Foun- 
tain Green  Boiling-Mill,  two  miles  above  Fairmount, 
Oliver  W.  Barnes,  proprietor;  Pencoyd  Boiling-Mill, 
below  Manayunk,  A.  &  P.  Boberts,  proprietors; 
Gray's  Boiling-Mill,  Manayunk,  A.  P.  Buchley  & 
Bon,  proprietors ;  Cheltenham  Boiling-Mill,  Bowland 
&  Heints,  proprietors ;  Philadelphia  Spike- Works,  C. 
Winch,  proprietor.* 

The  rolling-mills  statistics  from  1860  to  1882  are  as 
follows : 

No.  of  SiUkb-  Baw  Ma- 

Tear,        liahmento.        Gapttal.  tonal.       Labor.       Prodaet 

1860 6  9636,000  9668,700         606       91,110,000 

1870.. 9  2,033,100         2,643,770        1330         3,976,402 

1882 9  « 1667         3,449,300 

The  production  of  iron  within  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  surrounding  country  has  been  traced  as 
closely  as  existing  records  will  permit.  The  census 
records  since  1860,  inclusive,  exhibit  data  which  show 

I  "  Philadelphia  and  it«  M annfacturcs,**  X.  T.  IVeedley,  1867. 
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the  extent  and  value  of  the  iron  boainess  and  its 
yarious  manufactures  within  the  city  and  the  near-by 
counties.  In  1860  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
within  the  city  numbered  649  establishments,  with 
$10,290,125  of  capitel,  consuming  $346,829  worth  of 
raw  material,  employing  10,916  males  and  66  females, 
and  producing  a  product  yearly  valued  at  $14,776,218. 
The  manu&ctures  in  part  of  iron  and  steel  numbered 
190  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $1,961,050,  con- 
suming $1,089,869  worth  of  raw  material,  employing 
2539  hands,  and  producing  $2,980,738  of  product  an- 
nually. The  iron  manufactories  immediately  contig- 
uous to  the  city  numbered  84  establishments,  employ- 
ing $3,044,610  of  capital  and  consuming  $1,668,003 
worth  of  raw  material,  giving  employment  to  2430 
hands  and  producing  a  yearly  value  of  $3,888,151. 

The  total  summary  of  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  exhibits  the  following  condition  of  iron  manu- 
factures : 

No.  Eatab.     Total        Valae  of 
liahments.    Labor.       Prodact. 

Blaat-furnaoea 1  fiO  950,000 

Bolllng-mllla,  bur,  sheet,  and  plattt 9  1,667  8,449,:ui0 

Gut  nallB  and  apikca 2  120  210.000 

Hon«-§hofla 1  62  104,000 

Sheet,  galvaniied 6  280  1,280,000 

Foundilea,  classifled : 

Car-Mats 1  20  40,000 

Oar-wheele....... « 1  200  6(JO,000 

Hardware  apedalUe* 6  6T7  916.600 

Hollow-ware  and  atoTes 10  l:i06  1,986,000 

Malleable  lronH»aUuga 4  897  1,479,6(10 

Ship  propellera I  60  120,0(M) 

OeuenU  building  foundrlea 48  2,060  3,658,811 

Wrought  iron,  ciaaalfied : 

Architectural  railiogaand  fire-eacapes,  plain 

and  gaWitniBed 19  466  876,000 

Axlee,  in  part  ateel 2  72  118,000 

Boita  and  nnta,  punched  and  wrought 9  62  l;ie9,600 

Carriage-bolta,  wrought G  617  688,000 

Cbainaandcablea » 4  218  846,200 

Hanlware,  chiefly  wrought 26  807  436,000 

Naila  and  apikea,  wrought 2  11  16,000 

Pipe,  wrought  and  welded 6  1,100  2,863,000 

Rail waj-awitehoa  and  track  material 2  380  676,000 

Safea  and  flreproofa 6  126  264,000 

8ca1ea  and  balaucea 7  153  280,(H)0 

Sorewa,  for  wood  and  iron 4  113  138,000 

Sblpa  and  Bhip-building 4  2,613  6,620,000 

Ship  rwpalra,  Iniu 7  130  263,400 

Sheet  Iron,  BtHmped  wares „ 6  197  320,(iOO 

SboTelaHndhoda.atamped » 4  196  316,(K)0 

Steam  heating  apparatus 6  131  276,0(X) 

StoTea,  heaters,  and  rangea 123  928  1,666,000 

Wire,  drawn - 1  27  86,000 

Wire  manufacturea 16  209  300,000 

Iron  machinery : 

Staam-enginea  and  boilers 48  975  1,742,600 

LocomotiTea 6  S,800  7,606,200 

Bookmakers*  machinery 2  63  109,500 

Brewers*  and  malbiters*  machinery 2  31  62,000 

Brickmakeis*  machinery ^ 6  82  143^600 

Cigarmakers*  machinery,  iron 2  21  20,000 

Coining  and  mint  machinery 2  99  250,000 

Confectionera*  machinery 2  24  36,000 

nie-cnttera*  machinery 1  16  17,600 

Sleraton  and  hoiating  machineiy 9  208  385,000 

File-making  machinery 1  15  17,500 

riouringH&ill  machinery 6  129  225,000 

Oaa-enginea 2  168  287,000 

Oas-generating  machinery 8  26  84,000 

Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machinery 3  93  180,(K)0 

Iron-working  machine  tools 10  1,289  2,265,750 

Jewelera*  and  gold-working  machinery 2  27  45,000 

Leather-dreasing  machinery 1  9  16,000 

Mining  and  ore-cruahing  machinery 3  65  104.000 

Paper-making  machinery 3  88  176,100 

Screw-maklng  machinery -  1  17  31,450 

Shafttng  (exclualTe) 3  124  248,000 

Sewlng-machinea 11  606  867,600 

Sugar-making  machinery,  not  aeparated .....            

Tenting  machinery  for  tensile  atrength 2  26  48/)00 

Tex  Ule-manufacturing  machinery 40  1,730  3,059.2.'M) 

Wood-working  machinery 7  411  893,250 

Machinery,  general,  not  apeclfied 36  1,131  1,973,000 

Machlniata 28  128  231,250 

ToUla 492        25,390     $61,104,761 


The  iron  manufactures,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  numbered  520  establishments,  employing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $88,478,192,  with  power  in  6134 
machines  equal  to  12,959  horse-power,  giving  em- 
ployment to  26,290  men  and  463  women  and  youths, 
whose  wages  aggregated  $10,261,194.  The  value  of 
material  used  was  $21 ,163,039,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  product  was  $41,463,729.  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget, 
estimating  for  1875  the  probable  increase  of  the 
various  manufactures  of  the  city  over  the  report  of 
the  census  of  1870,  says, — 

"Iron  manufacturea  exhibit  Tarious  changes  in  1876;  the  Tarleilea 
largely  increased  are  axles,  bolts,  riTeta,  etc.,  malleable  casUngs, chains 
and  cables,  looomotlves,  machinery,  hollow-ware,  building  fronta,oorra- 
gated  and  gaWanlMd  iron,  aafet  and  wrought  doors,  and  small  iron 
manufactures  generally.  SeTeral  of  these  are  twice  or  three  times  as 
largely  produced  as  In  1870,  particularly  bnildera*  irons,  wrought  doors, 
Tanlts  and  safes,  and  the  smaller  miscellaneous  manufkctures.  Great 
as  the  toUl  of  manufactures  of  iron  in  all  forms  was  In  1870,  $41,463,729, 
the  correction  of  the  Items  In  deUil,  as  above  indicated,  would  add  at 
least  one-third  to  this  sum.  All  the  secondary  or  moro  advanced  grades 
of  Iron-working  were  increased  to  twice  or  three  times  the  recorded 
production  of  1869-70 ;  builders*  iron-work,  both  wrought  and  cast  as 
store  fh>nts,  beams,  fhimes,  cornices,  ornaments,  etc.,  reached  at  least 
95,000,000  In  value  against  9500,000  in  1869-70.  Rolled  and  cast  iron 
of  the  ordinary  mills,  or  a  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad  machinery  and 
ship  castings,  and  like  primary  forms,  conld  not  be  reported  at  so  large 
an  advance,— probably  not  mora  than  twenty  per  cent.  The  forma  of 
manufactura  have  changed  so  much  within  a  very  few  years  as  to  change 
the  leading  elements  of  value  to  mora  highly-flnlshed  products.  Msp 
ehlnery  has  become  mora  elaborate  and  more  expensive ;  It  is  spplied 
to  greater  variety  of  usee,  and  mora  labor  being  applied  to  its  manlpular 
tion.  It  leaves  the  mannfacturars*  hands  at  a  greatly  incraased  value  for 
the  same  weight  of  iron.  .  .  .  Counting  establishments  Justas  they  wera, 
and  not  counting  any  one  a  seoood  time  because  different  processes  ara 
reprasented  in  it,  the  number  in  1870  was  620  In  which  Iron  was  the 
chief  manufiictura.  In  1876,  there  ara  more  by  at  least  one-fifth,  and 
the  capacity  and  actual  production  of  an  equal  number  are  doubled.** 

The  manufacture  of  steel  in  1870  was  carried  on  in 
fifty-eight  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $4,336,900,  using  $2,785,292  worth  of  raw  material, 
and  producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $5,385,918. 
This  manufacture  was  estimated,  in  1875,  by  Mr. 
Blodget,  as  follows :  Crucible  and  other  cast  steel  at 
$2,500,000 ;  rolled  in  plates,  sheets,  and  bars,  at  $5,000,- 
000 ;  and  manufactures  of  saw,  tools,  axes,  springs, 
etc.,  at  $5,000,000.  The  industrial  sum  for  1882  enu- 
merated the  steel  manufactures  as  follows : 

No.  Aitab-     Total        Value  of 
lishments.    Labor.      Product. 

Steel  ingots  and  rolled-plate  and  sheet.. 6  640  91,659,200 

Steel  springs,  car  and  carriage 11  316  638,000 

Steel  saws.:... ^ 7  681  1,200,120 

Steel  flies. 18  696  684,000 

Steel  and  Iron  tools 20  731  l,aJ4,000 

Steel  cutlery  and  tools 27  387  624,500 

Steel  wire,  tempered,  etc 1  10  20,000 

Steel  agricultural  forks 2  145  263,760 

Steel  cutting  dies  and  brands 5  20  29,000 

Steel  grate-bara __l       10  18,000 

Totals W  3536       -96,100,570 

Brass  founding  and  copper,  brass-  and  tin-works  of 
all  kinds  for  distilleries,  sugar-mills  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  refineries  of  sugar,  and  for  household  use, 
employed  many  tradesmen  in  Philadelphia  from  an 
early  period.  In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas 
Paglan,  "  ffounders,"  were  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  enable  tradesmen  to 
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carry  on  buainesB  for  themBelves.  Park  was  a  founder 
in  the  city  ten  years  after.  Brass  founding  was  car- 
ried on  in  1723  in  Front  Street  near  Market  by  John 
Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by  Daniel  King  in  Second  Street. 
In  1753,  Norris  states  that  a  new  bell  for  the  State- 
House  had  been  cast  in  the  city,  and  had  been  used 
for  some  time ;  though  he  admits  that  he  does  not  like 
it,  and  speaks  of  having  another  cast  in  England, 
which  was  not  done,  however. 

In  April,  1776,  Benjamin  Loxley  made  proposals 
for  casting  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for 
Congress  or  the  Committees  of  Safety.  Some  of  the 
brass  guns  of  Major  Loxley  were  tested  by  Daniel 
Joy,  of  the  Beading  furnace,  who  was  also  engaged  in 
casting  cannon.  In  the  Federal  procession  on  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  King  rode  in  a  car 
with  a  furnace  in  full  blast,  and  finished  a  three-inch 
howitzer  which  was  mounted  and  fixed  on  Union 
Green.  Ornamental  brass  work,  in  the  department 
of  lamps,  chandeliers,  gas-fixtures,  the  various  mili- 
tary, Odd-Fellows,  firemen  and  theatrical  ornaments, 
as  well  as  brass  clocks,  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
large  extent.  In  1860  the  brass  founders  numbered 
31  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $350,150;  using 
$274,024  worth  of  raw  material,  employing  340  handi*, 
and  turning  out  annually  products  valued  at  $571,800. 
In  1870  the  brass  founders  were  45,  with  a  capital  of 
$688,150 ;  the  value  of  raw  material  was  $455,245,  and 
that  of  the  annual  product,  $1,020,821 ;  at  the  satae 
time  there  were  3  bell  founders  whose  capital  was 
$80,500,  the  raw  material  used  was  worth  $21,475,  and 
the  annual  product  $62,000.  In  1875,  Mr.  Blodget 
estimated  the  annual  product  of  these  industries  to 
be  worth  $1,531,231.  In  1880,  brass  casting  was  car- 
ried on  in  38  establishments  whose  capital  was  $782,- 
001-;  the  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  $832,830, 
and  the  annual  product  at  $1,369,151.  At  the  same 
time  bronze  castings  were  made  in  4  establishments 
with  $110,150  of  capiUl,  using  $394,589  of  raw  ma- 
terial, and  producing  annually  $501,412  worth  of 
manufactured  goods. 

The  exportation  of  fire-arms  from  Great  Britain  was 
forbidden  in  1774,  in  consequence  of  which  Congress 
recommended  their  manufacture  by  each  State.  The 
insecurity  of  the  frontier  settlements,  especially  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  temptation  of  the 
chase,  and  particularly  the  Indian  trade,  had  rendered 
fire-arms  a  general  necessity,  and  created  a  steady  de- 
mand for  rifles  and  other  weapons.  Hence  small-arms 
were  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  Philadelphia 
before  the  prohibition  of  their  introduction  by  the 
British  government.  Soon  after  that  proclamation  a 
letter  from  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parliament 
informed  him  that  the  act  would  be  of  no  avail,  as 
there  were  gunsmiths  enough  in  Philadelphia  to  make 
10#,000  stand  of  arms  within  a  year  at  28«.  apiece,  if 
needed,  and  that  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder  had  been 
already  established.  Governor  Richard  Penn,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1775,  stated 


that  the  casting  of  cannon,  including  brass,  in  Phila- 
delphia, had  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  also 
that  small-arms  were  made  in  as  great  perfection  as 
could  be  imagined.  The  workmanship  and  finish  of 
small-arms  were  universally  admired  for  their  excel- 
lence. The  provincial  gun-lock  manofactory ,  ordered 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1776,  was  established 
in  Cherry  Street,  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter 
De  Haven.  Brass  gun-mountings  were  made  by  Lewis 
Prahl,  and  Lawrence  Birnie'  erected  an  air-furnace 
and  mill  for  the  business  of  file-cutting,  in  connection 
with  the  gun-lock  factory.  The  invention  of  percus- 
sion firearms  was  claimed  by  Joshua  Shaw,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  obtained,  June  24, 1822,  letters  patent 
for  improvement  in  percussion  guns.  For  his  wafer- 
primer  for  cannon  he  was  granted  $18,000  by  Congress. 
The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  not  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  Philadelphia  at  present.  In  1860  there  were 
25  establishments,  with  $110,000  of  capital,  using 
$82,332  worth  of  raw  material,  and  employing  225 
hands,  the  value  of  their  annual  product  being  $251,- 
150.  In  1870  there  were  15  establishments,  with 
$177, 800  capital,  using  $27,000  worth  of  raw  material, 
and  producing  annually  $121,108  worth  of  goods.  In 
1880  this  manufacture  was  conducted  in  3  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $65,000,  and  an  annual  product 
worth  $64,500.  In  1882,  by  the  tabular  summary  of 
Philadelphia  industries,  guns,  pistols,  and  sportsmen's 
articles  were  manufactured  in  16  establishments,  which 
employed  64  hands,  with  an  annual  product  valued  at 
$93,600. 

Lead,  together  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mar- 
ble, jasper,  emeralds,  and  precious  stones,  are  said  by 
Campanius  to  have  been  found  in  the  province  in  the 
time  of  Printz,  and  to  have  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
days  of  the  Swedes.  In  1810  two  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  shot  existed  on  a  large  scale  in 
Philadelphia,  and  of  red  and  white  lead,  litharge,  and 
some  other  preparations  of  that  metal,  560  tons  were 
made.  In  1828,  S.  P.  Wetherill  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  awarded  premiums  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute for  samples  of  one  thousand  pigs  of  lead,  the 
product  of  the  Perkiomen  mines,  smelted  by  them. 
The  oldest  and  best-appointee^  and  successful  of  the 
drop  shot- works  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Shot  Tower  of  Thomas  W.  Sparks,  which  was 
built  in  1808.  In  1860  lead-pipe  and  shot  making 
and  lead  smelting  was  carried  on  in  4  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $275,000,  using  raw  material  valued 
at  $414,700,  and  employing  48  hands.  Their  annual 
product  was  valued  at  $638,500.  In  1870  there  were 
2  establishments  manufacturing  lead  pipe,  the  capital 
employed  being  $600,000,  the  raw  material  costing 
$470,000,  and  the  annual  product  being  valued  at 
$620,000.  Lead  shot,  at  the  same  date,  was  manufac- 
tured at  1  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  the 
raw  material  used  costing  $80,000,  and  the  annual 
product  being  valued  at  $100,000.  In  1875  the  lead 
manufactures    were    estimated   by   Mr.  Blodget  at 
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$986,000  value  of  product.  In  1880,  lead,  bar,  pipe, 
sheet,  and  shot  were  manufactured  in  8  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $865,000,  the  raw  material 
costing  $620,600,  and  the  annual  product  valued  at 
$758,000.  In  1882  the  tabular  summary  of  Philadel- 
phia industries  gives  the  manufacture  of  lead,  pipe, 
bar,  and  refining  as  being  conducted  by  6  establish- 
ments, employing  41  hands,  and  producing  annually 
$945,000,  and  white  and  red  lead  as  being  made  by 
4  establishments,  employing  272  hands,  and  producing 
$1,360,000. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  by  William  J.  Buck 
(paper  read  before  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Jan.  4, 1§75)  that  James  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  proprietaries,  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn,  at  Spring  Qarden,  London,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1766,  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
brother-in-law,  Col.  Francis,  had  gone — 

**  up  the  Qoitbeut  bnuich  m  ftir  m  Wyoming,  where  he  laye  there  ii  a 
coimiderable  body  of  good  land,  and  a  Tery  great  fund  of  ooal  In  the 
htUs  ^hich  eurround  a  Tery  fine  and  extenalTe  bottom  there.  Thii 
coal  la  thought  to  be  rery  fine.  With  hie  compllmentt  be  eende  you  a 
piece  of  the  coal.  This  bed  of  coal,  altuste  as  It  is  on  the  elde  of  the 
riTer,  may  some  time  or  other  be  a  thing  of  great  Talue.** 

Mr.  Buck  mentions  that  Charles  Stewart,  making  a 
draft  of  a  survey,  in  1768,  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  mentions  that  it  had 
"stone  coal"  marked  upon  it.  In  1769,  Obadiah 
Gore,  a  blacksmith  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  used 
some  of  the  coal  found  upon  the  surface  there  in  his 
forge,  and,  finding  it  to  answer  his  purposes  very  well, 
continued  to  use  it,  and  afterward  he  was  successfiil 
in  burning  it  in  a  grate.  Judge  Fell,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
in  1808,  made  the  following  record  of  an  experiment 
with  this  coal : 

"February  11,  of  Maeonry  6808.  Made  the  experiment  of  burning 
the  common  stone  coal  of  the  Talley,  in  a  grate,  In  a  common  fire- 
place in  my  honee,  and  find  it  will  antwer  the  pnrpoee  of  fnel ;  making 
a  dearer  and  better  flre,at  leee  expense  than  burning  wood  In  the  com- 
mon  way.    Borough  of  Wllkeebarre,  Feb.  11, 1806.— Jxssb  Fxll." 

Mr.  Buck  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  1776, 
and  afterwards  during  the  Revolution,  "  two  Durham 
boat-loads  of  coal  were  annually  sent  to  the  shore  of  the 
Susquehanna,  opposite  where  Harrisburg  now  is,  and 
the  coal  landed  there,  taken  in  wagons  to  the  armory 
at  Carlisle,  and  used  there."  In  1790-91,  Philip  Ginter 
gave  to  Col.  Joseph  Weiss  a  "  black  stone"  found  by 
him  in  a  hunt  upon  the  mountains,  near  the  present 
borough  of  Mauch  Chunk,  which  Weiss  carried  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  tested  and  pronounced 
''stone"  or  "anthracite"  coal.  An  association  for 
mining  was  formed  in  1792,  called  the  *'  Lehigh  Coal- 
Mining  Company,"  which  did  nothing  more  than 
organize,  and  "  locate"  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk.  The  coal  was  only  used 
by  blacksmiths  in  the  neighborhood  until  1806,  when 
William  Turnbull  took  two  or  three  hundred  bushels 
in  an  "  arc"  (ark)  to  Philadelphia,  wliere  experiments 
with  it  as  a  fuel  failed,  and  in  1812  an  attempt  to  work 
the  mine  was  made,  and  also  failed.    The  anthracite  I 


of  Schuylkill  County  was  used  in  a  forge  by  Whetstone 
in  1795,  and  William  Morris,  in  1800,  took  a  wagon- 
load  to  Philadelphia  and  could  not  sell  it ;  again,  in 
1812,  Col.  G^rge  Shoemaker  brought  to  the  city  nine 
wagon- loads,  with  no  better  success ;  but  at  his  earnest 
solicitation,  Mellen  &  Bishop  used  the  coal  at  their 
rolling-mills  in  Delaware  County,  and  were  pleased 
with  the  result.  They  called  public  attention  to  the 
usefulness  of  anthracite  as  a  fuel,  and  this  was  the 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  coal-mining  in  this 
country.^ 

When  the  qualities  of  Pennsylvania  coal  for  fuel 
were  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment,  firewood  was 
becoming  dearer  and  more  scarce,  and  the  methods  of 
using  it  by  the  old-fashioned  ten-plate  stoves  in 
kitchens,  and  for  warming  by  the  Franklin  stove  or 
open  fireplace  in  parlors,  sitting-rooms,  and  other 
apartments,  were  wasteful;  yet  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  (or  anthracite)  coal 
was  indifierently  regarded,  and  as  a  fuel  the  article 
was  difficult  of  introduction. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  in  1805,  Dr. 
James  Woodhouse  published  an  account  of  some 
experiments  made  with  Lehigh  coal,  of  which  he 
said, — 

"  The  Lehigh  ooal  promises  to  be  particularly  usefUl  where  a  long- 
oontinued  heat  is  necessary,  as  In  distilling  or  eTaporattng  large  qnanU- 
ttes  of  water  from  Tarious  substances.  In  the  melting  of  metals,  or  in  the 
subliming  of  salts,  in  generating  steam  to  work  steam-engines,  and, 
in  common  life,  for  washing,  cooking,  etc.,  prorlded  the  fireplaces  are 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  a  strong  draught  of  air.** 

In  1807,  Samuel  Breck,  in  his  diary,  gave  the  results 
of  some  experiments  in  the  economy  of  using  coal  as 
a  fuel,  which  were  not  encouraging  unless  the  coal 
could  be  purchased  "  at  thirty-three  cents  per  bushel, 
which  is  the  usual  summer  price." 

The  plan  of  Daniel  Pettibone  was  the  first  glim- 
mering of  the  present  hot-air  furnace ;  he  called  his 
stove  "  a  rarefying  air  stove."  According  to  certifi- 
cates submitted  by  Mr.  Pettibone,  the  managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as  early  as  1810,  tried 
his  plan  upon  six  rooms,  which  were  warmed  by  one 
stove  of  the  middle  size.  They  were  so  well  pleased 
with  their  trial  that  they  purchased  the  right  for  the 
use  of  the  invention  for  the  whole  hospital  in  1810. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  introduced  into  the  alms- 
house, the  Philadelphia  Bank,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  St.  Augustine's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  various  stores  and  shops. 
Pettibone  afterward  heated  the  chambers  of  Congress 
and  other  public  buildings  by  means  of  his  stove. 
Pettibone's  invention  was  made  during  the  wood- 
burning  period,  and  without  suspicion  of  the  superior 
qualities  of  anthracite  coal;  but  his  principle  was 
that  of  the  modern  hot-air  furnace,  and  the  first 
person  to  apply  it  to  that  use  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  aid  of  anthracite  coal,  was  Prof.  Walter  B. 
Johnson,  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    About  1824-25 


1  Los8lng*s  **  American  Centenary,**  p.  16i. 
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the  latter  had  built  in  hia  cellar  a  furnace  for  burning 
anthracite  coal,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  air- 
chamber  of  brick-work.  Through  the  latter  the 
smoke  and  gaseous  production  was  carried  by  pipes 
through  a  cylindrical  drum  at  the  first  story,  and  one 
in  the  third  story,  and  thence  out  on  the  roof.  There 
was  an  advantage  by  the  rising  of  the  hot  air  to  the 
apartments  by  pipes  or  flues,  and  its  delivery  by  a 
register.  The  drums  in  the  first  and  third  stories  con- 
tributed their  heat  in  the  rooms  in  which  they  were 
placed.  This  method  of  warming  was  improved  in 
later  years  by  placing  the  drums  in  the  chamber 
adjoining  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  and  conducting 
the  hot  air  by  pipes,  regulated  by  registers,  to  the 
various  apartments. 

In  1826  the  Journal  of  the  Franldin  IfutUuiCf  which 
valuable  periodical  had  been  but  a  short  time  estab- 
lished, devoted  a  paper  to  the  subject  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  to  its  application  to  the  various  purposes 
of  domestic  economy. 

In  1828  the  first  cargo  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
coal  reached  Philadelphia  from  Karthaus,  in  Clear- 
field County.  Mention  of  the  first  cooking-stove  to  use 
anthracite  coal  appeared  in  the  United  Statee  QazeUe 
in  April,  1828,  the  stove  being  that  made  by  William- 
son &  Paynter.  The  price  at  which  two  ark-loads  of 
Lehigh  coal  which  reached  Philadelphia  in  1814  sold 
was  $21  a  ton,  and  the  coal  was  used  by  White  & 
Hazard  in  their  wire  manufactory  at  the  Falls  of 
Schuylkill.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  at  the  colliery  in  1876  was  $2.53.^ 
At  this  price  the  860,564,832  tons  mined  from  1820  to 
1876  brought  the  enormous  sum  of  $912,228,024.96. 
It  was  not  an  extravagant  statement  which  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  made  in  1855,  when  it  said  that 
"  many  farms"  in  Pennsylvania  were  "  as  precious  as 
some  of  the  mines  of  California." 

The  total  anthracite  coal  production  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  tons  of  2240  pounds,  from  1820  to  1883,  is  as 
follows:  From  the  Wyoming  region,  220,104,817 
tons;  the  Lehigh  region,  98,626,196  tons;  the  Schuyl- 
kill region,  250,024,255  tons;  total  from  all  regions, 
524,699,328  tons. 

The  founder  in  point  of  time  of  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals  was  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  who  about 
1789  started  the  first  white-lead  factory  in  the  United 
States,  and  who,  though  giving  his  attention  to  other 
manufactures,  yet  established  at  Wetherill's  drug- 
store. No.  65  North  Front  Street,  the  oldest  and  most 
extensive  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  the  country. 

There  have  been  four  generations  of  Wetherills 
druggists  in  Philadelphia.  Samuel,  the  founder,  was 
a  Quaker  preacher  of  such  talents  and  virtues  as  to 
attract  to  his  ministrations  the  most  eminent  people 
of  his  day.  He  wrote  "An  Apology  for  the  Religious 
Society  called  Free  Quakers,"  of  which  society  he 
was  among  the  prominent  founders  and  active  mem- 

1  Gontftnnial  B«port,  toI.  L,  part  II.,  p.  130. 


bers.    In  1775  he  became  one  of  the  promoters  and 
managers  of  the  United  Company  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Establishment  of  American  Manufactures, 
and  embarked  with  his  whole  energies  in  the  business. 
There  being  no  dyers  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  he 
undertook  that  branch ;  and  from  dyeing  to  chemicals 
the  transition  was  natural.    He  died  in  1816,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  drug  business  by  his  son,  Samuel 
Wetherill,  Jr.,  in  the  "  Wetherill  drug-store,"  an  old 
landmark  of  earlier,  if  not  of  better  days.    John 
Price  Wetherill,  a  grandson,  succeeded  his  father, 
Samuel,  the  son  of  the  founder,  Samuel.   He  was  bom 
in  1794,  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  1817,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1882,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  a  member  in  1844  of  the  Miner- 
alogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1848  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Natural 
History.    He  inherited  the  fighting  propensity  of  his 
ancestor,  and  was  captain  of  the  Second  City  Troop 
for  several  years,  and  known  as  "CoL  John  Price 
Wetherill."     His   scientific   attainments   won   him 
these  and  other  marks  of  merited  distinction.    He 
died  in  1853. 

Samuel  Wetherill  and  his  son,  Samuel,  Jr.,  beiog 
anxious  to  do  more  than  to  sell  a  purchased  article, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1809,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Broad  Streets.  It  is  said  that  efforts  were  made  by 
an  agent  of  the  English  manufacturers  to  discourage  the 
Wetherills  from  commencing  this  business.  This  sub- 
sidized adviser  failed  in  his  efforts.  The  Wetherills 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  their  white  lead  as  they 
had  determined,  but  they  did  not  continue  it  at  that 
place  much  longer  than  nine  months.  Their  factory 
at  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  June  13, 1810.  They  changed  its  location,  and 
erected  their  new  white-lead  factory  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  Cherry  Streets,  to  which  they 
subsequently  added  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
other  chemicals  and  drugs.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, 1811,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  obtained  pat- 
ents for  a  mode  of  washing  white  lead,  for  setting  the 
beds  or  stocks  in  making  white  lead ;  for  screening 
and  separating  white  lead,  for  separating  oxidized 
from  metallic  lead  in  the  process  of  making  red  lead, 
and  using  machines  for  that  purpose. 

Christopher  Marshall,  chemist,'  began  to  manufac- 
ture sal  ammoniac  in  1790  so  largely  that  his 
exportation    amounted  to  six  thousand    pounds  a 

s  From  this  Chri«toph«r  MarahaU  a  long  llae  of  druggiate  iprang. 
Christophor  J.,  the  fighting  Quaker  of  the  ReTolatlon,  **  taroed  out  of 
meeUng"  because  hie  patriotlim  was  too  eharp  and  well  defined  to  rat 
quiet  in  raoh  timet,  was  an  actlTe  member  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
■peetion  and  Safety  of  Philadelphia.  He  tuoceeded  hie  father,  and  wu 
•ucceeded  by  his  ion,  Charles,  who  was  followed  by  bis  son,  CharlfS, 
Jr.,  about  1814.  "  Manhairs  Bemembraneer,**  edited  by  William  Dnaoe 
in  1838  and  1849,  is  a  most  intarssting  diary  of  Bavolntionary  tii 
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year.  Some  attention  was  paid  to  the  manufac- 
tare  of  potash  by  William  Henderson,  on  Fourth 
Street,  between  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  who,  in  1772, 
advertised  that  he  would  give  thirty  pounds  per  ton, 
cash,  for  alkaline  salts  boiled  from  the  lyes  of  wood 
or  vegetable  ashes.  Benjamin  Leigh,  his  superinten- 
dent, offered  to  instruct  persons  in  the  process  gratu- 
itously; also  how  to  clear  land  from  wood,  so  that 
the  ashes  from  the  same,  when  burned,  would  pay 
more  than  the  expense  of  clearing.  The  value  of  the 
potash  manufactured  in  America  at  that  time  was  es- 
timated at  £50,000  sterling.  John  Rhea,  in  1787,  also 
established  potash-works  on  Gh)odman's  wharf,  above 
Race  Street.^ 

George  W.  Carpenter,  another  scientific  druggist  of 
Philadelphia,  was  born  in  1802,  and  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  drug  business  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Charles  Marshall,  Jr.,  where  he  accumulated 
a  small  sum  of  money  and  a  large  capital  of  knowl- 
edge. Forming  the  acquaintance  and  winning  the 
friendship  of  the  distinguished  Thomas  Nuttall,  he 
developed  that  taste  for  natural  history  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  scientific  attainments.  While  yet 
in  Marshall's  store  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  His  fiivorite  study 
was  mineralogy,  and  he  collected  a  valuable  cabinet, 
of  which  Professor  Silliman  availed  himself  when 
preparing  his  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  He  con- 
tributed various  papers  on  medical  subjects  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  then  edited  by  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  and  "Carpenter's  Essays  on 
Materia  Medica"  is  a  recognised  text-book.  In  1828 
he  began  business  for  himself^  and  his  success  was  ex- 
traordinary, he  accumulating  enough  in  eight  years 
to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  upper  part  of  Oermantown, 
where  "  Phil  Ellena,"  the  name  of  his  country  place, 
became  the  home  of  hospitable  kindness.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Philadelphia,  Oermantown 
and  Norristown  Railroad,  and  a  commissioner  to 
organize  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  yean  a  director,  as  well  as  in 
£ve  other  railroads,  one  bank,  and  one  insurance  com- 
-pany.  W.  C.  Henszey  became  a  partner  in  1842,  and 
succeeded  to  the  business  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter, in  1860. 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  "  druggist,  chymist,  and  apothe- 
cary," whose  shop,  in  1801,  was  at  No.  168  North 
Second  Street,  established  about  that  time,  in  the 


1  Among  the  esecatlTe  documftDta  preiented  in  Gungrew  wm  a  letter 
from  Secretarj  Schnrz,  recommending  an  appropiiAtion  of  five  hundred 
dollan  to  purchue  the  first  patent  ever  inued  in  this  country.  Acoom- 
panylng  It  was  a  letter  flrom  E.  T.  Hall,  of  Oolumbns,  Ohio,  the  present 
possessor  of  the  document,  in  which  he  says  it  was  issued  at  New  York, 
Jnljr  31, 1790,  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Philadelphia,  for  an  improTement 
In  making  potash  and  pearlssh.  It  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  parchment 
twenty  Inches  square,  in  a  round,  old-fashioned  hand,  signed  by  George 
Washington,  and  certified  by  Edmund  Bandolph,  Attorney-General,  as 
being  conformable  to  the  act  of  Congress  to  promote  the  usefhl  arts ;  and 
its  delivery  to  the  grantee  is  certified  by  Thomas  JefTenon,  with  the  seal 
of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Schuri  recommended  its  purchase  as  a 
Taluabla  historical  rallc. 


neighborhood  of  the  Globe  Mills,  a  laboratory  for 
chemical  manufacturing,  and  produced  the  first  mei> 
curials  made  in  the  United  States.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  gave  up  business  about  1803-4.  He  became 
conspicuous  in  politics,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1809,  and  served  continuously  until  1815,  when  he 
lost  a  re-election ;  but  he  was  again  chosen  in  1817, 
and  served  one  term.  He  died  in  Paris,  May  2, 1825, 
aged  fifty-two  years.  His  '*  Statistical  Annals,"  pub- 
lished in  1818  by  Thomas  Dodson  &  Son,  Philadel- 
phia, was  for  many  years  the  leading  work  on  the 
statistics  and  industries  of  the  country. 

In  1804,  John  Harrison,  druggist,  at  Xo.  10  South 
Second  Street,  was  named  in  the  City  Directory  for 
1 805  as  "  druggist  and  aquafortis  manufacturer."  He 
was  the  first  to  attempt  the  production  of  nitric  acid. 
He  had  made  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  in  1793. 
As  a  result  of  his  success  in  this  profession  he  aban- 
doned the  apothecary  and  drug  business,  and  in  1806 
was  set  down  as  *'  chymist,  No.  75  North  Fifth  Street." 
In  1808  he  was ''  near  No.  121  Qreen  Street,"  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets.  Here  he  met  with  misfor- 
tune, his  laboratory  being  burned  May  14, 1809.  Con- 
sequently he  removed  **  away  out  of  town"  (as  it  was 
then  considered),  his  name  reappearing  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Directory  for  1818,  *'John  Harrison, 
chemist,  first  gate,  Frankford  road."  In  later  years 
the  direction  was  given,  "  Frankford  road,  near  Or- 
ange Street."  The  place  chosen  was  west  of  the 
Frankford  road  and  Front  Street,  and  south  of  Berks 
Street,  near  where  the  streets  called  Harrison  Street 
and  Fitler  Street  now  go  through.  The  manufacture 
of  aqua  fortis  was  not  sufiScient  to  satisfy  the  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  Harrison.  In  1807  it  was  announced  in 
the  newspapers  that  he  had  established  an  important 
business  in  the  making  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 
acid).  He  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  this  acid  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Harrison  had  accomplished 
himself  in  the  science  of  manufacturing  chemistry  by 
a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
and  endeavored  to  become  practically  acquainted 
with  processes.  When  he  commenced  to  make  oil  of 
vitriol  it  was  in  a  small  way.  His  leaden  chamber 
was  of  trifling  capacity,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  out 
about  one  carboy  of  vitriol  in  a  working  day,  or  three 
hundred  carboys  a  year,  making  altogether  about 
forty-five  thousand  pounds.  These  experiments  were 
made  before  1807,  in  which  year  he  had  built  for  his 
use  a  leaden  chamber  eighteen  feet  high,  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  manufacture  thirty-five  hundred  car- 
boys of  sulphuric  acid  per  annum,  or  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Sulphuric  acid  at 
this  time  was  worth  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  The  sons 
and  grandsons  succeeded  to  the  business  of  John  Har- 
rison, and  their  large  establishment  at  Gray's  Ferry, 
with  their  works  at  Kensington,  with  factories  in  Mary- 
land and  New  York,  prepare,  in  addition  to  chemicals 
and  white  lead, '  chemicals  for  paper-stainers,  fine 
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colors  in  palp,  dry,  and  in  oil,  and  the  various  acids 
used  in  the  arts. 

William  Partridge,  an  Englinhman,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1808,  and  set  up  business  as  a  dyers'  drug 
manufacturer,  at  No.  461  Market  Street,  between 
Thirteenth  Street  and  Centre  Square  Water- Works. 
His  principal  business  was  the  preparation  of  mor- 
dants for  the  dyeing  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather; 
"  iron  liquors''  for  cotton-dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
acids  for  gilders,  silversmiths,  etc. 

Dr.  Joseph  Strong  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who 
successfhlly  manufactured  white  lead,  red  lead,  and 
litharge.  In  November,  1808,  he  gave  public  notice 
that  he  had  "succeeded  in  manufacturing  these 
preparations  after  many  expensive  and  arduous  ex- 
periments," and  that  they  were  equal  in  quality  to  the 
European  articles.  His  manufactory  was  No.  485 
North  Third  Street,  opposite  the  Globe  Mills.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  manufactures  in  1808,  connected 
with  medicine  and  chemistry,  were  annotto,  made  by 
Dr.  Smith,  South  Second  Street;  refined  camphor, 
made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lehman  and  Windsor;  and 
fancy  soaps  and  sealing-wax,  made  by  W.  Lehman 
and  W.  Smith  &  Sou,  South  Second  Street.  John 
Shinn,  Jr.,  established  at  No.  282  North  Third  Street, 
about  the  year  1810,  a  laboratory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  calomel,  vermilion  to  correspond  with  that 
imported  from  Europe,  and  vermilion  to  correspond 
with  that  imported  from  China,  red  precipitate,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  cinnabar,  and  every  other  prepara- 
tion of  mercury ;  also  crystallized  soda,  aqua  fortis,  mu- 
riatic or  hydrochloric  acid,  oxymuriatic  acid,  now 
called  Chlorine,  verdigris  distilled  and  other  chemical 
products  for  medical  and  other  purposes.  John  White, 
in  1808  or  1809,  opened  his  chemical  laboratory  at  the 
corner  of  St.  John  and  Tammany  Streets.  He  pro- 
duced pure  nitre  suitable  for  making  the  best  gun- 
powder, the  nitre  of  commerce  or  saltpetre  in  crjrstals, 
East  India  borax  which  was  refined  equal  to  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  brimstone,  refined  and  put  into  rolls.  In 
1810,  White  manufactured  360  tons  of  those  arti- 
cles. 

About  1812,  Joseph  Richards,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  business  as  a  merchant,  established  a  factory 
for  the  manu£a,cture  of  red  and  white  lead  on  Race 
Street,  near  the  Schuylkill.  In  1817  he  removed  his 
laboratory  to  new  buildings  erected  in  Pine  Street, 
above  Broad.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  manufacturing  white  lead.  It  is  probable 
that  Joseph  Richards  was  one  of  the  owners  of  a 
white-lead  factory  on  Pine  Street,  between  Schuylkill 
Seventh  and  Schuylkill  Eighth,  which,  from  1812  to 
1817,  was  conducted  by  White  Richards.  Joseph 
Richards  removed  from  Pine  Street  to  No.  322  High 
Street,  where  he  was  in  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  red  and  white  lead  in  1819.  He  remained  at  that 
place  until  about  1823,  and  then  abandoned  the 
business. 

George  F.  Hagner,  in  October,  1818,  was  granted 


patents  for  manu&cturing  verdigris  and  for  making 
white  lead. 

Among  the  multifarious  occupations  of  White  & 
Hazard  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  lead.  The  building  in  which  this  was 
done  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  near  the  falls. 

Dr.  Gerard  Trooet,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Benoit  Troost,  attempted  to  establish  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemical  preparations  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
Philadelphia.  In  <the  "  City  Census  Directory"  for 
1811  it  is  stated  that  at  G.  Troost's  laboratory,  in 
Coates  Street,  "  are  manufactured  all  kinds  of  chem- 
ical preparations,  but  more  particularly  mercurials, 
acids,  salts,  ether,  saltpetre,  borax,  and  alum  refined." 
In  1813  the  Troosts  were  at  No.  154  Green  Street. 
The  establishment  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  chemicals,  probably 
drove  Dr.  Troost  out  of  the  business  about  1815-16. 

John  Farr,  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  served 
in  one  of  the  best  drug-stores  in  London,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  the  first  person  to  introduce 
the  manufacture  of  Seidlitz  powders  into  this  country. 
About  1818  he  became  associated  with  Abraham 
Eunzi,  and  they  formed  a  partnership  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals,  on  Arch  Street,  above  Twelfth. 
In  1822  they  removed  their  establishment  to  Coates 
Street,  near  Fourth,  and  remained  there  for  several 
years.  They  commenced  the  manu&cture  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  small  way,  in  lead,  and  concentrated  their 
acids  in  glass.  They  made  an  assortment  of  chemi- 
cals, among  them  sulphate  of  morphia,  shortly  after 
the  process  was  discovered  by  Pelletier,  in  Paris, 
and  ether,  acids,  refined  camphor,  etc. 

Farr  &  Kupzi  continued  the  manufacture  of  chem- 
icals until  the  retirement  of  Abram  Kunzi,  in  1838, 
when  Mr.  Farr  associated  with  himself  Powers  & 
Weightman,  under  the  firm-name  of  John  Farr  & 
Co.,  which  continued  until  1841,  when  the  style  be- 
came Farr,  Powers  &  Weightman.  The  senior  part- 
ner, John  Farr,  died  in  1847,  and  upon  his  decease 
the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Powers  &  Weight- 
man.  The  works  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  were 
commenced  about  1847,  where  there  are  manufactured 
sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acids ; 
alum,  Epsom  salts,  blue  vitriol,  iron,  magnesia,  etc, 
all  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  also  extensive  works 
at  Ninth  and  Parrish  Streets,  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  February,  1884,  but  are  being  rebuilt.  At 
this  place  were  manufactured  sulphate  of  quinia,  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  iodine,  and  mercurials,  also  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  medicinal  and  photographic  chem- 
icals. This  is  now  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
chemical  houses  in  the  world. 

Christopher  Wesener,  who  was  in  business  as  a 
grocer  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Cherry 
Streets  in  1814,  established  himself  as  a  manufacturing 
chemist  on  Broad  Street,  between  Arch  and  Cherry, 
in  the  ensuing  year.  He  was  assisted  by  Elias  Durand. 
About  1822-23  the  laboratory  was  removed  to  Juniper 
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Street,  above  Arch.  Wesener  made  chemicals  of 
various  kinds.  He  went  out  of  business  about  1825-26, 
and  removed  to  the  Western  country,  but  came  back 
about  1829,  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  again  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  manufacturing  chemist.  Elias  Du- 
rand  established  himself  in  an  apothecary  and  drug 
store  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  which  for  many  years  was  the  leading  retail 
establishment  in  the  trade.  John  Carter  successfully 
established  the  manufacture  of  red  and  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash  about  1816.  The  business  is  still  car- 
ried on  by  Carter  &  Scattergood  qn  Gray's  Ferry 
road.  George  D.  Roseogarten  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Charles  Zeitler,  in  1822,  as  manufacturing 
chemists,  in  St.  John  Street.  Zeitler  went  out  of  the 
business  in  1828.  Bosengarten  continued  at  the  same 
place  until  1825,  when  he  removed  to  Adelphi  Alley, 
near  Second  and  Noble  Streets.  He  manufactured 
successfully  sulphate  of  quinine  and  other  leading 
chemical  articles.  Lertuner,  a  German  chemist,  dis- 
covered the  method  of  preparing  morphia.  Mr.  Bos- 
engarten commenced  that  manufacture,  and  was  for 
some  years  the  only  chemist  in  the  United  States  who 
prepared  it.  He  also  made  ethers,  pure  acids,  and 
other  articles,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  salt  of  tartar,  and 
various  chemical  preparations.  In  1827  his  labora- 
tory was  removed  to  Arch  Street,  west  of  Twelfth ; 
in  1829  to  Broad  and  Vine  Streets ;  to  Sixteenth  and 
Vine  in  1832 ;  and  in  1855  to  the  present  extensive 
works.  Seventeenth  and  Fitzwater  Streets.  About 
1884  N.  F.  H.  Denis,  a  French  chemist  of  great 
ability,  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Bosen- 
garten, and  the  firm  was  Bosengarten  &  Denis.  The 
latter  retired  from  business  in  1855,  when  Mr.  Bosen- 
garten took  his  sons  in  partnership.  The  firm  was 
dissolved  by  the  retirement  of  the  elder  Mr.  Bosen- 
garten in  1878,  and  his  sons  now  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. Charles  Eurlbaum  commenced,  in  1823,  in 
Front  Street,  near  Oxford,  Kensington,  the  manufac- 
ture of  refined  camphor,  mercurials,  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, and  other  articles.  John  £.  Schwartze  was  in 
partnership  with  him  in  after-years,  and  they  had 
their  warehouse  at  No.  22  Chestnut  Street.  Mr. 
Eurlbaum  died  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and 
his  sons  continued  the  business.  Joseph  Bichardson, 
in  1818,  established  a  white-lead  factory  on  Pine 
Street,  between  Fifleenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  which 
in  1819  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mordecai  and 
Samuel  N.  Lewis.  The  production  of  the  works  was 
increased  from  100  tons  in  1819  to  600  tons  in  1830, 
and  to  1000  tons  in  1840.  The  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid  was  commenced  in  1827,  for  their  own  use,  in 
place  of  cider  vinegar;  and  in  1830  linseed  oil  was 
made  at  the  establiuhment.  In  1849,  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased in  Bichmond,  in  the  present  Nineteenth  Ward, 
on  Duke  Street  and  Huntingdon  Street,  on  which  a 
white-lead  factory  was  in  operation.  The  works  were 
much  enlarged,  and,  in  addition  to  white  lead,  lin- 
seed oil,  and  acetic  acid,  the  manufacture  of  red  lead, 


litharge,  orange  mineral,  and  acetate  of  lead  and 
other  paints  was  conducted. 

Samuel  F.  Lewis,  the  founder  of  what  is  now  the 
gr^t^white-lead  factory  operated  by  the  firm  of  John 
T.  Lewis  &  Brothers,  was  the  son  of  Mordecai  and 
Hannah  Lewis,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
3, 1785.  He  received  an  excellent  English  and  clas- 
sical education  at  Friends'  school,  in  this  city,  and  in 
1806,  before  he  was  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
entered  into  mercantile  business  with  his  elder  brother, 
Mordecai. 

The  commercial  relations  of  M.  &  S.  N.  Lewis,  as 
ship-owners  and  commission-merchants,  were  very 
extensive,  and  were  continued  for  many  years.  In 
1819  they  became  the  owners  of  a  white-lead  manu- 
factory, which,  by  extension  and  the  addition  of  other 
articles  of  manufacture,  soon  occupied  the  whole 
square  of  ground  from  Fifleenth  to  Sixteenth  and 
from  Pine  to  Lombard  Streets.  This  property  event- 
ually becoming  too  valuable  for  such  purposes,  the 
works  were  removed,  in  1848,  to  the  present  situation 
in  Port  Bichmond,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
city.  The  firm  of  M.  &  S.  N.  Lewis,  in  1806,  estab- 
lished their  counting-house  at  No.  135  (now  231) 
South  Front  Street,  where  their  successors,  John  T. 
Lewis  &  Brothers,  still  carry  on  the  business.  In 
mercantile  circles  and  in  the  community  at  large 
Mr.  Lewis  occupied  a  very  high  position,  being  noted 
for  his  strict  probity  and  courtesy  in  all  commercial 
dealings.  Belative  to  this  phase  of  his  character  the 
NaHoncU  Ocuette,  under  date  of  Feb.  11, 1841,  shortly 
after  his  death,  thus  speaks  of  him : 

**  Few  men  1uit«  puMd  their  llTee  more  ueefiilly  and  leee  obtnulvely 
thaD  the  Ute  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Lewis.  Edncated  aa  a  meroliaat,  with  the 
fliTorable  prloclplee  which  dletingnUbed  bU  anceeton,  he  aoon  became 
one  of  the  brlghteet  ornaments  of  our  commercial  circle.  His  anas- 
saming  and  retiiiDg  nature,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to  be  much 
before  the  public,  although  his  talents,  especially  as  ftn  able  accountant 
and  sklllfkil  flnanoter,  erer  impressed  all  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
buslnesB.** 

Although  pre-eminently  a  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  not  neglectful  of  public  interests  or  of  the 
broader  interests  of  humanity.  He  was,  in  1814,  one 
of  the  founders  of  "the  Society  for  Supplying  the 
Poor  with  Soup,"  which  was  the  pioneer  association 
of  the  kind  in  Philadelphia.  In  1826  he  became  the 
treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  holding  the 
position  until  his  decease,  in  1841.  This  office  was 
held  by  his  father  from  1780  until  1799;  by  his 
brother,  Joseph  S.  Lewis,  from  1799  until  1826 ;  and 
by  his  son,  John  T.  Lewis,  from  1841  until  1881,  the 
treasurership  being  in  the  one  family  for  one  hun- 
dred and  one  consecutive  years.  Mr.  Lewis  was  like- 
wise a  director  for  many  years  of  "  the  Philadelphia 
Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses  from 
loss  by  Fire,"  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Welsh 
Society.  Mr.  Lewis  was,  furthermore,  a  member  of 
that  famous  organization,  formed  in  1732,  "The 
Colony  in  Schuylkill,"  which,  after  the  Bevolntion, 
asserted  its  independence  as  "  the  State  in  Schuyl- 
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kilL"*  He  was  for  muij'  yeara  treasurer  of  thfa  old 
flabing  company,  of  which,  also,  his  brother,  Joiepb 
8.  Lewia,  was  the  first  counselor  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  married  on  the  I5th  of  June,  1809, 
to  Bebecca  Chalkley  Thompson,  daughter  of  John 
and  Rebecca  Thompson,  at  Friends'  meetiDg-hou«e. 
His  highly  useful  and  honorable  life  came  to  an  end 
on  the  Sd  of  February,  1841.  He  left  to  survive  him 
his  widow  and  nine  children,  as  follows:  Martha  6., 
John  T.,  Saunders,  Rebecca  T.,  Qeoi^  T.,  James  T., 
8aniaelN.,Lj'dia,and  FrancisS.  The  obituary  notice 
in  the  National  OazriU  of  Feb.  10, 1841,  also  embodied 
the  following : 
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Hordecoi  Lewis,  the  father  of  Samuel  N.  Lewis,  waa 
the  only  son  of  Jonathan  and  Bacfael  Lewis.    He  was 
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bom  in  Fhiladelpbia,  Sept  21,  1748.  His  great- 
grandfather, William  Lewis,  came  from  Glamorgan- 
shire, in  South  Wales,  to  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1686.  Before  leaving  Wales  he  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  hrongfat  a 
certificate  &om  the  meeting  at  his  old  home,  com- 
mending him  and  his  family  "  to  our  dear  and  bith- 
ful  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere  where 
these  may  come."  This  certificate  is  now  lodged  in 
Haverford  Meeting,  Delaware  Goun^,  Pa.,  where  he 
woe  a  prominent  and  useful  member.  The  original 
emigTBUt  was  of  the  fiunily  of  "  Lewis  of  the  Van." 
The  ruins  of  extensive  buildings  bearing  that  name 
still  remain  in  QIamorganshire,  about  (bur  miles 
northeast  of  Caerphilly. 

Mordecai  Lewis  acquired  his  early  mercantile  edu- 
cation in  the  counting-house  of  Samuel  Neave,  with 
whom  he  afterward  entered  into  partneiahip  under 
the  firm-name  of  Neave,  Harman  A,  Lewis.  At  « 
later  period  he  was  extensively  engaged  as  a  ship- 
owner with  William  Bingham,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Mordecai  Lewis  &.  Co.  Alterward,  and  until  his 
death,  in  1799,  he  continued  in  business  alone,  his 
trade  more  particularly  eziendiag  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  fbllowing  letter,  written  by  Mordecai  Lewis  h, 
Co.  to  their  correspondents  in  London,  on  the  S9th 
of  Hay,  17S3,  besides  giving  a  hint  as  to  the  scope  of 
their  businne  at  that  time,  poes esses  something  of 
general  interest,  when  its  date  and  the  clrcumstaocea 
under  which  it  was  written  are  considered  : 
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When  abroad  in  Europe,  in  1772,  he  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  recorded  on  a  quaintly- 
embellished  parchment,  as  follows: 

-  At  aiuKDV,  th«  13th  dv  of  Kirch,  1771,  ths  which  dif,  lo  fmHDoa 
of  tha  Rlitht  Hooonbla  John  DDDlop.  BiqaCr*,  Lord  PraTul  of  Iha  Hid 
dt7,  ArchiUld  Smal1l>,  Hnih  W/lll*,  and  it.wm  Bndia,  B^IIm 
tb«r»r,  OMrfB  Bnwii,  Don  of  lh(  Gild,  mid  Suodi?  of  tha  OUd  Odbd- 
dl  af  Hid  A\j,  Monlacai  Uwli,  BtfOlrr,  oT  Phllidtlphli,  Manbuit,  Ij 
•dmlllod  and  nceliod  Gild  Bnthir  of  the  Hid  Cltr,Md  th<  wholo 
LIbariifi,  PriTll^>i.>D 
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Mr.  Lewis  renided  at  No.  112  Soutli  Front  Street, 
below  Walnut,  in  a  fine  old  double  house,  which  was 
standing  as  late  as  1848.  Directly  back  of  his  dwell- 
ing, on  Dock  Street,  was  his  counting-house.  He 
lived  for  a  portion  of  each  year  at  his  country-seat, 
near  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  about  four  miles  north 
of  the  old  city,  which  was  called  Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  Lewis  lived  a  life  of  great  usefulness,  which 
was  well-rounded  and  symmetrical,  although  the 
allotted  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten  was  not 
atUined.  He  died  on  the  13tb  of  March,  1799,  wben 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  bis  age.    An  obituary  notice 
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published  at  the  time  of  his  decease  embraced  the 
following : 

**  It  may  be  mid  of  tbli  tsnttoniAii  that  h«  wm  an  oroanrat  to  the 
profeielop,  being  jiut  in  hia  dealings,  true  to  hie  promltee,  puoctnal  in 
tho  payment  of  his  debt«,and  ooirect  in  keeping  hisacooonti.  By  the 
anion  of  theee  qnalitiee,  joined  toau  unremitting  attention  to  bneineea, 
he  acquired  a  veiy  oonilderable  eetate.  Hie  well<earoed  wealth  atfurded 
the  mean*  of  rapport  and  education  to  a  numerooe  ofbprlng.  At  the 
lame  time  it  enabled  him  to  Indulge  bii  inollnationa  in  dlipensing  no 
■mall  portion  of  it  to  tbe  relief  of  the  poor,  to  whom  his  heart  and  his 
hand  were  opened  with  great  liberality  on  every  proper  oocedon.  .  .  . 
The  Bank  of  North  America,  the  inrarance  offloee  In  Philadelphia,  and 
the  City  Library  will  long  lament  the  lose  of  an  able  director;  the 
managen  of  the  PennqrWania  iloepital,  of  a  ftiend  and  fkllhful  treas- 
urer ;  and  united  America,  of  a  good  eltimn  and  firm  rapporter  of  her 
laws  and  Oooetltution.'* 

The  pioneer  drug-mill  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world,  was  established  in  1812  by  Charles  V. 
Hagner  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill.  The  idea  of  sub- 
stituting machinery  for  mortar  and  pestle  was  sug- 
gested by  a  transaction  between  the  proprietor  and 
Dr.  Haral,  who  had  seyeral  tons  of  cream  of  tartar, 
which,  under  the  old  mode  of  hand-grinding,  would 
have  required  the  work  of  several  men  for  many 
months.  Hagner  offered  to  grind  by  the  same  ma- 
chinery which  he  used  for  grinding  bark,  plaster, 
ores,  etc.,  and  he  did  do  it  in  twelve  hours,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  Dr.  Haral,  whose  amazement 
and  indignation  were  unbounded.  He  declared  it 
had  been  ruined ;  that  it  was  impossible  in  a  single 
night  to  effect  that  which  would  have  occupied  his 
men  months  to  accomplish.  A  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal druggists  and  other  experts  was  held  at  his  office 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  cream  of  tartar  was 
examined  and  tested  in  various  ways,  resulting  in  its 
being  pronounced  perfectly  good,  unusually  white, 
and  finer  than  any  of  them  had  seen  before.  The 
doctor  was  now  well  pleased,  and,  the  affair  becoming 
known,  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  the  trade  was  com- 
pletely revolutionized,  and  immense  quantities  of 
cream  of  tartar,  Peruvian  bark,  ipecac,  rhubarb,  jalap, 
gentian,  etc.,  were  sent  to  the  mills  from  all  parts. 
This  success  determined  the  proprietor  to  extend  the 
business,  which  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1820  he  erected  mills  at  Manayunk,  and  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  building  up  that  town.  In  1839  he 
purchased  the  Lancasterian  school  building  in  the 
city,  on  Pegg  Street,  and  established  the  drug-mill 
business  on. a  more  extended  scale. 

Charles  Ellis  and  Isaac  P.  Morris,  in  1826,  pur- 
chased the  establishment  of  Elizabeth  Marshall,  who 
was  the  successor  of  her  father,  Charles,  and  her 
grandfather,  Christopher,  in  the  drug  business  at 
(old)  No.  56  Chestnut  Street.  This  old  stand  was 
established  in  1740.  Ellis  A  Morris  at  once  took  a 
front  rank  in  the  drug  business,  and  when  the  latter 
withdrew,  in  1837,  William  Ellis,  a  son  of  the  senior 
partner,  was  admitted,  the  style  becoming  Charles 
Ellis  &  Son  ;  in  later  years  it  has  become  Charles 
Ellis'  Sons  &  Co. 

The  Frankford  Chemical  Works,  on  Oxford  Street, 


at  Frankford  Creek,  were  established  by  Christopher 
Wesener  in  1829-80,  and  originally  located  on  Ken- 
sington Avenue,  above  Harrowgate.  Various  changes 
took  place  in  the  works  and  the  ownership  until,  in 
1870,  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Savage,  Keyser  A 
Stovell.  The  present  grounds  embrace  six  acres  of 
land,  on  which  extensive  and  substantial  stone  build- 
ings have  been  erected  and  supplied  with  improved 
machinery. 

Nicholas  Lennig  A  Co.,  in  1831,  established  the 
Tacony  Chemical  Works,  formerly  at  Port  Richmond. 
The  firm  was  composed  of  Nicholas,  the  father,  and 
Charles  Lennig,  the  son.  The  father  died  in  1885, 
and  Charles  associated  with  himself  Frederick  Len- 
nig, his  cousin,  the  style  of  the  firm  remaining  Nich- 
olas Lennig  A  Co.  until  1859,  when  it  was  changed 
to  C.  &  F.  Lennig,  and  so  remained  until  1863,  when 
Frederick  died,  and  Charles  Lennig  became  sole  pro- 
prietor. In  1842  the  works  were  transferred '  to  the 
then  village  of  Bridesburg,  now  in  the  Twenty-third 
Ward  of  the  city.  The  Richmond  works  were  con- 
tinued until  1848,  and  then  abandoned,  and  the 
apparatus  removed  to  the  present  location. 

In  1819,  John  and  Daniel  Elliott  commenced,  at 
the  comer  of  Pine  and  Schuylkill  Fifth  [now  Nine- 
teenth] Streets,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  In  1834 
the  business  was  purchased  by  Carter  &  Scattergood, 
who  removed  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Twenty- 
fourth  and  South  Streets. 

The  statistical  summary  of  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals  in  1867  was  as  follows  : 

Chemloali,  indnding  dye^tnflb,  chrome  colon,  and  eztraete.  18,886,000 

Medicinee,  prepared  remedlee  of  dnigglete 800,000 

**        patent  and  proprietary ^  1,000,000 

White  lead ^ 96u,000 

LlTe  paints,  and  product!  of  palnt>mllla » 770,000 

Olne,  cnrled  hair,  etc 77A.U0O 

Vamlehee 890,000 

Total 17,370,000 

In  1882  these  industries  are  returned  under  many 
different  heads,  the  chief  of  which  are : 

NcofSitab- 
lishmenti.      Labor.  Product. 

Ohemloals  (not  deelgnated) ......  2U  1478  fl,S41,M6 

**           fertillsen 4  280  l,SftU,U0O 

Medidnee,  proprietary 5  243  l,801,8iM> 

Mfdicine  cheets 1  11  10,M0 

The  manufiicture  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric 
acids  in  1882  was  conducted  in  9  establishments,  em- 
ploying 818  men  and  10  youths,  and  manufacturing 
yearly  products  amounting  in  value  to  91,365,000. 
In  addition  to  these  establishments,  other  chemicals 
were  manufactured  in  29  establishments,  employing 
1196  men,  186  women,  91  youths,  and  producing  an- 
nually a  value  amounting  to  16,241,925.  This  esti- 
mate does  not  include  acids,  alum,  ammonia,  sul- 
phate, animal  charcoal,  coal-tar  products,  chemical 
fertilizers,  paints  and  colors,  soaps,  white  lead,  or 
pharmaceutical  preparations. 

The  manufi&cture  of  glue  and  curled  hair,  by  Eess- 
ler  &  Delany,  had  its  origin  in  1835,  when  Henry 
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Eessler  and  Thomas  McRea  purchased  the  site  for  a 
factory.  At  that  time  they  eugaged  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  wheat-starch,  carrying  on  that  business  for 
six  years  with  moderate  success,  till  the  extensive 
production  of  that  article  in  the  West  rendered  the 
enterprise  unprofitable.  Upon  the  death  of  Thomas 
McRea,  a  partnership  was  formed  between  Henry 
Kessler  and  Joseph  Smith  for  the  manufacture  of  glue 
and  curled  hair.  These  partners  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  1865,  when  Smith  sold  out  his  interest  to 
Theodore  M.  Delany. 

The  beverages  of  the  early  colonists  were  few  and 
simple,  cofiee,  tea,  and  chocolate  being  almost  un- 
known. Among  the  Swedes  a  decoction  was  made 
from  the  sassafras  root,  beer  and  brandy  from  per- 
simmons, and  small  beer  from  Indian  corn.  The 
coffee-berry,  according  to  Penn's  account,  was  some- 
times obtained  from  New  York  at  ISs.  9d,  per  pound, 
and  although  a  teapot  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
of  his  goods,  no  tea  is  charged.  Bradford,  however, 
in  1729  advertised  good  Bohea  for  sale  at  twenty-two 
to  thirty  shillings  per  pound.  The  Dutch  had  several 
breweries  in  1662.  In  the  first  Assembly  under  the 
proprietary  government  the  question  of  taxing  malt 
beer  two  pence  per  quart  shows  that  already  the  brew- 
ing interest  had  reached  a  taxable  status.  A  malt- 
house,  brew-house,  and  bakery  were  attached  to  Penn's 
residence  in  Bucks  County.  The  first  brewery  in  the 
city  was  on  Front  Street,  below  Walnut,  and  belonged 
to  William  Frampton,  of  whom  Penn  wrote  in  1685 
that  he  was  "  an  able  man,  who  had  set  up  a  large 
brew-house  in  order  to  furnish  the  people  with  good 
drink,  both  there  and  up  and  down  the  river.''  Framp- 
ton died  in  1686.  Samuel  Carpenter,  who  was  one  of 
the  brewers  named  by  Thomas,  proposed,  in  the  tax- 
bill  of  1685,  that  a  tax  of  five  pence  per  gallon  be  laid 
on  beer,  mum,  and  Spanish  wines.  Penn  remitted 
this  revenue,  and  lived  to  regret  his  generosity,  for,  in 
1687,  when  he  proposed  to  renew  the  tax  on  beverages, 
the  Assembly  would  not  agree  to  do  so.  In  1698, 
Thomas  noted  the  existence  of  three  or  four  spacious 
malt-houses,  as  many  large  brew-houses,  and  many 
handsome  bake-houses  for  public  use,  and  it  appears 
from  the  same  authority  that  ale,  equal  in  strength  to 
London  half-and-half,  was  sold  at  fifteen  shillings  per 
barrel.  At  that  early  day  the  reputation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia breweries  was  very  high,  and  the  exportation 
of  beer  very  large.  In  1704,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly imposing  an  impost  on  imported  foreign  hops, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  that  plant, 
and  it  was  renewed  in  1721.  In  that  year  George 
Campion,  a  brewer  in  the  city,  shipped  his  beer  to 
Georgia,  and  a  brew-house  was  offered  for  sale  at 
Marcus  Hook.  In  1722  an  act  "  for  encouraging  the 
making  of  good  beer"  prohibited  the  use  of  molasses 
or  coarse  sugar,  or  composition,  or  extract  of  sugar, 
foreign  grains,  Guinea  pepper,  or  any  liquor  or  syrup 
boiled  up  to  the  consistency  of  molasses  in  the  brew- 


ing, working,  or  making  of  beer  or  ale,  under  a 
penalty  of  £20,  and  also  contained  several  important 
sections  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  at  inns  and 
taverns. 

Reliable  records'as  to  the  early  breweries  are  very 
few,  but  it  appears  that  Anthony  Morris,  the  second 
brewer  of  record  air  to  certain  location,  owned  as  early 
as  1687  a  lot  of  ground  not  far  from  Frampton,  on 
the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  north  of  Dock  Street, 
and  extending  through  to  the  Delaware  River,  and 
that  he  then  purchased  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of 
Front,  extending  through  to  Second  Street*  On  Kiog 
[or  Water]  Street  he  built  a  brew-house,  where  he 
continued  the  business  for  many  years.  In  1706,  he 
conveyed  the  dwelling  on  Front  Street,  with  the  brew- 
house  and  utensils,  to  Anthony  Morris,  Jr.,  by  the 
intervention  of  trustees,  coupled  with  the  power  to 
dispose  of  the  property  by  will.  This  brew-house  on 
King  Street  remained  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
In  1741,  Anthony  Morris,  Jr.,  built  the  Morris  Brew- 
house,  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
city  until  its  disuse  a  few  yean  ago,  on  the  west  side 
of  Second  Street,  above  Arch.^  Upon  the  death  of 
this  Anthony,  the  brew-house  passed  into  the  owner- 
ship of  Thomas  Morris,  who  conducted  the  business 
for  some  years  after  1801,  and  was  in  it  in  1835. 
James  Abbott  and  Robert  Newlin  took  charge  of  the 
old  Morris  brewery  about  1836.  Previous  to  that  ar- 
rangement they  had  conducted  the  brewing  business 
on  the  south  side  of  Pear  Street,  near  Dock. 

The  Pear  Street  brewery  was,  in  1791,  conducted 
by  Luke  Morris  and  Isaac  W.  Morris,  who  retired 
about  1810,  when  William  Abbott  and  Caleb  Steward 
succeeded  them. 

Next  to  the  Morris  brewery  in  point  of  age  came 
the  building  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  north  of 
Carpenter  [now  Jayne]  Street,  which  was  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  known  as  Gray's  brewery. 
When  the  brew-house  was  built  is  not  known.  The 
lot  on  which  it  was  erected  originally  belonged  to 
Joshua  Carpenter,  who  owned  the  whole  square  from 
Sixth  Street  to  Seventh,  and  from  High  to  Chestnut. 
In  1746  the  property  of  the  Carpenters  was  divided, 
and  the  brew-house  on  Sixth  Street  was  setoff  in  par- 
tition to  one  of  the  family.  Robert  Henderson  &  Co. 
became  the  tenants,  and  they  advertised  to  sell  out, 
in  1763,  the  lease  of  the  brew-house  an4  distillery, 
but  they  probably  remained  there  until  a  later  period. 
William  Gray  bought  the  property  in  1772.  The 
brewery  stood  back  from  Sixth  Street,  and  had  a 
double- pitch  gable  roof,  and  there  were  trees  on  the 
lot  in  front  of  it.  Before  1820  a  two-story  building 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  old  brew-house,  on  the 
line  of  Sixth  Street,  which  was  fitted  up  as  stores,  the 
brew-house  being  extended  over  it  on  the  second 


1  The  DOD-taterooone  reaolntion*  were  fally  lustained  by  the  brewers 
of  Philadelphia,  who  refused  to  buy  any  porUon  of  a  oargo  of  malt  that 
arrlred  firom  Tarmoutb,  Xnglaod,  in  July,  17G9,  conilgned  to  Amoa 
Btrettel,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  waa  forced  to  retuni  with  it 
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story.  Joseph  and  William  Gray  carried  on  the 
businesB  there  for  some  years.^ 

Robert  K  Gray  gave  notice  in  1807  that  he  in- 
tended to  brew  ale,  porter,  and  beer  during  the  en- 
Buing  winter  at  his  brewery,  No.  24  South  Sixth 
Street.  Conrad  Wile  was  taken  in  partnership  by 
Robert  £.  Gray  in  1811,  and  the  firm  was  Gray  A 
Wile.  After  Wile  retired,  Samuel  N.  Gray,  a  brother 
of  Robert  E.  Gray,  was  associated  with  the  latter.  S. 
N.  Gray  died  in  1837.    A  sister  of  the  Grays  had 

married  White,  and  in  1837  his  interest  went 

into  the  control  of  his  nephews,  George  W.  Gray  and 
Samuel  G.  White.  Robert  E.  Gray  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1840.  Samuel  G.  White  died  in  1850,  and  his 
cousin,  (George  W.  Gray,  continued  the  business  until 
1866,  when  he  removed  from  the  city.  Whitney  & 
Son  succeeded,  and  continued  the  brewery  until 
within  a  few  years,  when  the  buildings  were  aban- 
doned and  torn  down  in  1881. 

The  brewery  of  Reuben  Haines,  in  1785,  was  at  No. 
145  Market  Street ;  Caspar  Haines  was  also  a  partner 
in  1791.  In  the  Federal  procession  of  1789  ten  mas- 
ter brewers  and  seventy-two  journeymen  paraded, 
headed  by  Reuben  Haines..  Upon  their  banners  were 
the  mottoes : ''  Proper  Drink  for  Americans,"  "  Home- 
Brewed  is  best."  About  1798,  Tench  Coze,  commis- 
sioner of  the  revenue,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia  exceeded  in  the  quantity  of  their  manu- 
factures those  of  all  the  seaports  in  the  United  States. 
GKxlfrey  Twells  succeeded  the  Haines  in  1795,  and  in 
1801  the  brewery  was  conducted  by  Twells,  Morris  & 
Co.,  the  new  partner  being  Caspar  Morris.  In  1804, 
Caspar  Morris  and  Frederick  Gaul  were  brewing  here, 
and  here  was  established  "  The  Gaul  Brewery,"  which, 
in  1830,  was  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  Ckiul,  Sr.,  and 
his  son  Martin.  Frederick  Gaul,  Sr.,  came  to  this 
country  prior  to  the  Revolution,  having  been  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  old  country  at  brewing  and  malting.  About  1841 
the  building  was  torn  down  and  stores  erected,  and 
Frederick  Gaul  removed  to  the  old  Hare  brewery, 
oomer  of  New  Market  and  Callowhill  Streets,  where 


1  In  8ept«mlier,  17T7,  the  JadgM  for  Fhil«delpliia  city  sod  ooonty 

adopted  the  followiag  eobedule  of  prlcee  to  be  charged  in  pnbllo- 

honaei: 

£«.<!. 

Madeira  wine,  per  quart 2    0    0 

LUboD  wine,  per  quart ^ 16    0 

Teneriffe  wine,  per  quart - 16    0 

Spirit,  per  gill 0    3    0 

Brandy,  per  gill 0    3    0 

Whiskey,  per  gill » 0    18 

Good  beer,  per  quart » , 0    16 

Cider  royal,  p*<r  quart. 0    2    6 

Older,  per  quart ^ 0    13 

Punch,  per  bowl  of  about  three  plnta 0  12    6 

Toddy,  per  bowl 0    7    6 

Breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee ^ 0    3    0 

Dinner. 0    6    0 

Supper ..M  0    3    0 

Lodging 0    13 

Good  bay  for  one  horse,  per  night. 0    3    0 

Oats,  per  quart 0    0    7 

WhoeTer  exceeded  these  rates  was  liable  to  prosecQtion,->a  flue  of 
20*.  for  the  first  offense,  40i.  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  £6  and 
loss  of  lioenaa. 
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his  son  Frederick,  Jr.,  had  conducted  business  for  some 
years. 

In  1785  the  brewery  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street, 
below  Market,  which  is  still  in  operation,  was  con- 
ducted by  Joseph  Potts.  In  1791,  Henry  Pfeiffer,  a 
name  afterward  changed  to  Pepper,  was  there.  About 
1802,  Henry  Pepper  &  Son  were  in  business  at  the 
brewery.  George  Pepper  succeeded.  In  1831,  David 
Pepper  was  in  partnership  with  him.  Frederick  Seckel 
was  interested,  in  1836,  in  partnership  with  David  Pep- 
per. Robert  Smith,  who  had  been  in  the  brewing  busi- 
ness in  St.  John  Street,  near  Noble,  was  admitted  into 
the  firm  in  1837  or  1838. 

Dr.  Douglass  mentions  the  manufacture  of  malt 
into  beer,  as  well  .as  of  barley  into  malt,  as  a  well- 
established  industry  in  the  city  in  1750 ;  and  the  ex- 
portation of  strong  beer,  in  1766,  was  1288  barrels, 
worth  £1  10s,  per  barrel ;  the  shipments  in  1772  were 
1236  barrels ;  in  1773, 1798  barrels;  and  in  1774, 1394 
barrels.  Adulteration  was  not  practiced  in  Philadel- 
phia, because  by  the  act  of  Assembly  the  seller  of 
adulterated  liquors  forfeited  "  the  same,  and  three 
times  its  value ;"  and  by  the  same  act  licensed  tavern- 
keepers,  etc.,  were  required  to  sell  beer  and  ale  by 
wine  measure  to  those  who  drank  on  the  premises, 
and  by  beer  measure  to  those  who  carried  it  away. 
By  act  of  1718  the  justices  were  empowered  to  fix  the 
prices  for  the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  etc.,  four  times 
in  the  year,  the  prices  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier 
at  the  close  of  the  sessions,  and  to  be  afllxed  to  the 
court-house  door.  Porter  was  first  brewed  in  1780, 
by  Robert  Hare.  Previously,  ale,  beer,  and  "  two- 
penny" were  the  malt  liquors  in  use ;  '*  half-and-half," 
or  equal  quantities  of  ale  and  beer ;  "  three-threads," 
or  one  third  of  ale,  beer,  and  '*  two-penny,"  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  porter,  which  Harwood  in- 
vented, and  called  '*  entire  brett."  Its  strengthening 
qualities  recommended  it  to  working- people  and  por- 
ters, and  hence  its  name.  In  1788  the  porter  made 
in  the  city  was  considered  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
English  make,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  throughout 
the  country.  The  price,  in  1790,  of  Philadelphia 
beer  was  30«.  the  barrel,  and  8«.  4cd.  per  dozen  bottles. 
A  sample  of  it  made  the  voysge  to  China  and  back 
without  detriment  to  its  quality. 

As  early  as  1737  there  was  a  brew-house  at  the 
corner  of  Elbow  Lane  and  White  Horse  Alley  [now 
called  Bank  Street],  with  an  entrance-way  from 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Second  and  Third.  In 
1752,  George  Gray,  of  Gray's  Perry,  conducted  the 
business  there.  After  he  died,  Mary  Gray,  his  widow, 
continued  the  brewery  for  some  years.  The  prop- 
erty was  offered  for  sale  in  1770.  In  1785,  Wil- 
liam Pusey  occupied  the  old  brewery.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Dawson,  who  in  1791  was  there, 
the  number  being  79  Chestnut  Street.  William 
Morrison  went  into  partnership  with  Dawson  about 
1812,  and  finally  conducted  the  business  on  his  own 
account. 
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Bobert  Hare  &  Son,  with  whom  was  associated  J. 
Warren,  of  London,  were  the  original  manufacturers 
of  Hare  &  Twells'  porter.  Hare's  brew-house,  in 
1785,  was  in  Callowhill  Street,  between  Front  and 
Second,  No.  85.  In  1802  it  was  at  No.  155  Chestnut 
Street.  Mr.  Hare  died  March  23,  1810.  This  brew- 
ery was  subsequently  occupied  by  Frederick  Gaul, 
Sr.,  and  Frederick  Gkiul,  Jr.  Before  17fK),  George 
Behn  and  John  Rehn  were  established  as  brewers  at 
No.  60  Elm  Street  [now  New  Street],  below  Vine,  and 
between  Second  and  Third  Street,  on  the  south  side. 
George  was  succeeded  there  by  John  Rehn.  But 
George  Rehn  removed  to  No.  883  South  Front  Street, 
below  Almond,  where  he  set  up  "the  Southwark 
Brewery,''  which,  in  1819,  was  managed  by  Thomas 
K.  Pritcbard,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Hutchinson  & 
Stump.  Henry  Widenburg,  in  1795,  was  proprietor 
of  a  brew- house  at  No.  48  North  Sixth  Street,  where 
afterward  the  "  Pennsylvania  Hotel"  stood,  and  the 
brew-house  covered  the  lot  afterward  occupied  by 
Franklin  Hall.  John  Whitesides  was  there  in  1801, 
and  Joseph  Gray  as  tenant  in  1802,  who  was  succeeded 
in  the  following  year  by  Michael  Larer  and  his  son 
John,  in  the  family  of  whom  the  brewery  remained 
until  torn  down  for  other  improvements,  about  1841- 
42.  Before  1800,  Leonard  Snowden  and  James  L. 
Fisher  were  brewing  on  Vine  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets.  Edward  Hudson  succeeded  them, 
and  in  1812  sold  out  to  Groskey  &  Say.  Francis  Perot 
became  owner  about  1818,  and,  in  partnership  with 
William  S.  Perot,  continued  the  business  for  some 
years,  and  finally  went  into  the  preparation  of  malt, 
and  converted  the  brewery  into  a  malt-bouse.  At 
the  northwest  corner  of  Prune  and  Fifth  Streets 
Thomas  Billington  began,  in  1802,  the  construction 
of  a  brewery,  but  dying  before  its  completion,  Elisba 
Gbrdon  purchased  and  completed  the  work,  and  com- 
menced brewing  in  1805.  This  establishment,  in 
1809,  was  conducted  by  Thomas  F.  &  R.  Gordon,  as 
the  Columbian  Brewery. 

Edward  Hudson,  in  the  latter  part  of  1809,  leased 
the  Philadelphia  Brewery,  in  Moravian  Alley,  where 
he  produced  **  fine  malt  liquors."  He  did  not  remain 
there  very  long,  but  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Skelly, 
who  was  there  in  1812  and  afterward.  In  1810  the 
large  breweries  of  Philadelphia  were  said  to  consume 
annually  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels 
of  malt.  There  were  beside  numerous  small  establish- 
ments in  the  city,  the  business  of  which  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Richard  and  George  D.  Groskey  and  Benjamin  Say 
were  at  the  Pennsylvania  Brewery,  on  George  Street 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  in  1811.  They  left  that 
establishment  in  the  next  year,  and  C^rge  D.  Gros- 
key managed  it.  Adam  Seek  el  succeeded  in  1818, 
and  subsequently  Frederick  Seckel  became  a  partner. 
The  brewery  had  been  abandoned  for  several  years 
before  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  Sansom 
Street  Hall.    A.  Boucherie,  Nicholas  Parmentier,  E. 


Fourestier  &  Go.  opened  a  new  distillery  upon  a 
patent  process  about  1810,  at  No.  180  Goates  Street 
They  had  facilities  to  distill  yearly  80,000  gallons  of 
molasses  to  rum,  and  75,000  gallons  of  whiskey  to 
gin,  and  the  products  were  estimated  to  be  worth 
9100,000  a  year.  Essential  oils  and  cordials  were 
within  the  processes  of  the  manufacturers.  They 
also  had  a  patent  for  refining  whale-oil  for  the  use  of 
lamps,  and  had  prepared  20,000  gallons  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1811.  Their  method  also  cov- 
ered the  refining  of  linseed  oil  for  the  use  of  paint- 
ers. The  Northern  Liberties  Brewery,  North  Fourth 
Street,  above  Vine,  was  conducted  in  1814  by  LuderB, 
Marbacher  &  Go.  In  January,  1815,  the  brewers  in 
Philadelphia  gave  notice  that  after  the  2d  of  January 
of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  prices  in 
barley  and  hops,  their  terms  would  be  as  follows  per 
barrel :  Strong  beer,  $7 ;  middling  beer,  $5.50 ;  small 
beer,  $4;  porter,  $8;  ale,  $8.  The  card  was  signed  by 
Dawson  &  Morrison,  Nos.  79  and  81  Ghestnut  Street ; 
G^rge  Pepper,  corner  Fifth  and  Minor  Streets; 
Frederick  Gaul,  No.  147  High  Street,  below  Fourth ; 
William  Abbott,  Pear  Street,  near  Dock ;  Robert  £. 
Gray,  No.  24  South  Sixth  Street ;  Thomas  Morris  & 
Go.,  No.  86  North  Second  Street,  above  Arch ;  John 
Planck;  Melchior  Larer,  No.  50  North  Sixth  Street; 
Will  &  Mc Arthur,  Bread  Street;  Luders,  Marbacher 
&  Go.,  Fourth  Street,  above  Vine ;  and  Sharswood  & 
Say.  Partenheimer  &  Pepper  were  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Brewery,  in  Bread  Street,  in  1820.  Jacob  Pretz 
was  a  partner  in  that  firm,  and  went  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Partenheimer  &  Pepper  continuing  the 
business.  About  1829  the  Farmers'  Brewery,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  which 
had  been  built  by  an  association  of  farmers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  prices  paid  for  grain  by  the 
brewers,  and  who  thought  they  could  do  better  by 
conducting  a  brewery  for  themselves,  became  a  fail- 
ure. William  Morrison  then  gave  up  the  Ghestnut 
Street  brewery,  and,  in  partnership  with  Mordecai  L. 
Dawson,  purchased  the  Farmers'  Brewery  building. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Morrison  died.  Mordecai  L.  Daw- 
son conducted  the  business  on  his  own  account  and 
in  partnership  with  others.  Poultney,  GoUins  & 
Massey  succeeded,  and  now  William  Massey  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  extensive  establishment. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  breweries  in  the  city. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1855  by  Poultney  &  Mas- 
sey, and  since  then  many  improvements  have  been 
made. 

The  brewery  of  Frederick  Laner  was  established  in 
1826.  Lauer  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1823,  firom 
Gleissweiler,  near  the  Fortress  Landau,  in  the  Palati- 
nate. In  1831  the  brewing  of  ale  and  porter  was  com- 
menced, and  in  1835  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
son,  Frederick  Lauer. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  place  in  this  country 
where  lager  beer  was  made,  and  the  original  brewer 
was  George  Manger,  who  had  a  brewery  about  1846- 
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47,  on  New  Street^  The  Bergner  A  Engel  brewery 
wa»  established  in  1849,  by  Charles  W.  Bergner,  on 
Seventh  Street,  below  Girard  Avenue.  In  1852,  Gus- 
tavus  Bergner  took  charge  of  the  brewery.  The 
business  then  was  small,  only  twelve  hands  being 
employed,  brewing  about  7000  barrels  of  beer  per 
annum.  In  1870,  Charles  Engel  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Gustavus  Bergner,  uniting  the  brewery 
of  Engel,  at  Fountain  Green,  which  had  been  sold  to 
the  park  commissioners,  with  that  of  Bergner.  The 
brewery  is  located  on  the  square  lying  between 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  Streets,  and  between 
Thompson  and  Jefferson  Streets.  A  cash  capital  of 
$960,000  is  represented  in  the  numerous  buildings 
and  improved  appliances,  and  180  men  find  employ- 
ment there.  In  1879  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the 
Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Company,  with  a  paid-in 
capital  of  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

Of  the  more  than  200,000  barrels  of  beer  coming 
from  this  great  company,  Philadelphia  consumes  one- 
half,  and  the  other  half  finds  its  market  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  the  South.  Forty  refirig- 
erating-ca»,  representing  an  investment  of  over  $30,- 
000,  are  needed  to  transfer  the  beer  in  proper  condition 
to  the  company's  own  depots  in  other  cities.  In  1870 
the  product  was  38,000  barrels ;  in  1871,  48,000 ;  in 
1888, 210,000 ;  and  1884  it  is  expected  to  reach  250,000. 

The  breweries  of  Philadelphia  in  1860  numbered 
68,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,122,600,  consuming 
annually  raw  material  valued  at  $1,102,733,  and  giving 
employment  to  593  men  and  3  women,  with  an  aggre- 
gate annual  production  valued  at  $2,223,455.  In 
1870  the  breweries  numbered  69,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,716,950,  using  steam-power  equal  to  485 
horse-power,  with  140  machines,  employing  the  labor 
of  620  men  and  12  women,  to  whom  wages  were  paid 
during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $504,372.  The 
value  of  the  raw  material  consumed  was  $2,138,819, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  $4,081,856.  Mr.  Blodget, 
in  1875,  considered  the  production  of  beer  and  ale,  as 
returned  by  the  census  in  1870,  as — 

"▼•17  Imperfect,  not  mora  than  two-thinte  probably,  but  for  1676  tho 
exact  ofllclal  report  of  tax-paid  malt  liqnora  for  the  First  OoUection  Dis- 
trict is  917,104  barrels.  This  embracse  all  but  thive  wards  in  the  city, 
the  Twenty-second,  Twenty-third,  and  Twenty-fifth,  for  which  wards 
the  census  retnms  of  1870  gave  a  production  of  about  S6,000  barrels. 
There  haTe  been  removais  to  these  wards  in  the  natural  growth  of  the 
city,  and  the  preeent  production  cannot  be  less  than  60,000  barreU, 
making  009,104  barrels  in  all.  The  aTerage  Talue  was  fll  per  barrel  in 
1870;  now  it  is  placed  at  tlO  by  the  beet  estimates.  The  Talue  is 
therefore  19,091,040,  exclusive  of  the  waste,  or  spent  grain,  which  is 
worth  not  less  than  $100,000.  The  malt  product  is  also  more  than 
doubled,  although  the  large  importations  of  malted  grains  are  made  fh>m 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  ** 

The  value  of  products  of  the  breweries  was,  there- 
fore, $9,691,040  in  1875,  as  against  $4,081,856  in  1870. 

1  The  first  place  at  which  this  beer  was  sold  was  in  Dillwyn  Street, 
below  Ckllowhill,  and  probably  not  earlier  than  1847.  The  brewery 
adjoined  the  saloon.  Lager  beer  did  not  get  to  be  a  drink  of  much 
popularity  for  some  years  afterward.  The  first  lager  beer  house  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city  was  that  of  William  Hannings  ft  Go.,  Garter's 
AUey,  east  of  Third  Street,  which  was  opened  in  1860. 


The  "  Twenty  Cities"  Report  of  the  census  of  1880 
mentions  only  ''malt*'  as  produced  in  18  establish- 
ments, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,075,000,  whose 
raw  material  was  valued  for  the  year  at  $1,441,280, 
and  the  annual  product  at  $1,879,460.  If  there  were 
no  other  statistical  information  of  this  industry  the 
conclusion  would  have  been  inevitable  that  the  pro- 
duction of  beer  in  Philadelphia  had  most  unaccount- 
ably decreased.  The  summary  of  Philadelphia  in- 
dustries in  1882,  however,  gives  figures  that  at  once 
exhibit  the  unreliability  of  the  census  of  1880.  Ac- 
cording to  this  summary,  there  were  brewers  of  ale 
and  porter  conducting  8  establishments,  whose  annual 
product  was  valued  at  $1,328,000;  brewers  of  beer 
in  75  establishments,  whose  annual  product  was 
valued  at  $5,451,000 ;  and  brewers  of  weiss  beer  in  9 
establishments,  whose  annual  product  was  $105,000, — 
making  92  establishments,  whose  annual  products 
combined  were  valued  at  $6,884,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  15  malt-houses,  with  their  annual  pro- 
duct of  $1,640,750. 

That  William  Penn  cherished  the  hope  of  success- 
fully introducing  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  the 
province  is  abundantly  shown  by  his  letters  to  the 
Free  Society  of  Traders,  in  London,  in  1683.  The 
indigenous  grapes,  "  the  great  red  grape,  called  by 
ignorance  the  fox  grape,"  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Penn,  for  he  had  "  drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small 
and  greenish,  of  Capt.  Rappe's  vintage  of  the  savage 
grape."  The  *'  skilful  vignerons'*  among  the  French- 
men were  set  to  work  upon  his  Springettsbury  estate  in 
Penn  township,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  pres- 
ent city,  toward  the  Schuylkill,  where  a  vineyard  was 
planted  upon  what  was  afterward  known  as  *'  Vineyard 
Hill."  He  brought  from  France  a  person  qualified  to 
conduct  the  process  in  all  its  branches,  Andrew  Doz, 
or  Doze,  who,  with  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  are 
mentioned  by  Penn  as  the  laborers  who  bore  the  "  heat 
and  burthen  of  the  day"  in  this  vineyard. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  William  Penn 
will  show  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  this  experi- 
ment. In  Eighth  month,  1685,  he  wrote  to  Thomas 
Lloyd  that  he  had  sent  over  Mons.  De  La  Noe,  "a 
French  minister,  of  good  name  for  his  sincere  and 
zealous  life  in  his  own  country,  and  by  men  of  his 
nation  here.  As  he  is  used  more  will  follow.  The 
man  is  humble  and  intends  to  work  for  his  bread,  has 
two  able  servants,  and  a  genius  to  a  vineyard  and 
garden.  I  intreat  thee  to  speak  to  J.  Harrison  to  use 
the  Frenchman  at  the  Schuylkill  well.  I  hope  a  vine- 
yard there  for  all  this."  In  1685  he  wrote  to  Thomas 
Harrison,— 

**  Tho*  the  Tineyard  be  yet  of  no  Talue,  and  I  might  be  out  of  pocket, 
till  I  come  be  regardful  of  Andrew  Dos,  the  Frenchman.  He  is  hot,  but 
I  think  honest,  and  his  wife  a  pretty  woman  in  her  disposition." 

In  his  letters  of  1686  he  said, — 

*'  All  the  Tines  formerly  sent,  and  in  this  Tessel,  are  intended  for  An- 
drew, at  the  Schnylkill,  for  the  Tineyard.  I  conid  haTe  been  glad  of  a 
teste  last  ysar ;  and  I  hsar  by  Josh  Harris  he  made  soma.** 
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In  a  later  letter  he  Bald, — 

**  I  wiitt  that  regard  should  be  had  to  Andrew  Dote  about  the  rlne- 
yard.  I  know  It  is  a  charge ;  but  If  wine  can  be  made  It  will  be  worth 
the  proTince  thouaanda  by  the  year.  For  many  French  are  disheart- 
ened by  the  Garollnians,  aa  being  not  hott  enough.  In  seren  years 
there  would  be  hundreds  of  Tlneyards  if  the  experiment  takes ;  and  I 
underatand  by  D*d  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More  that  he  produced  ripe  grapes  the 
25th  of  the  ftth  month  [July],  *M,  when  the  roots  were  16  or  16  months 
planted.  *Tla  an  high  character  of  the  country,  and  An.  Doie,  I  am 
told,  sayd  he  deserTed  the  place,  pv^Qf  to  me  only  an  acknowledgment 
In  wine.** 

Mons.  De  La  Noe  did  not  live  long,  having  died 
in  1686.  After  the  second  visit  of  Penn  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  vineyard.  The  name,  however,  was  re- 
tained by  the  tract,  a  part  of  Springettsbury,  for 
more  than  a  century  afterward,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
upon  Melish's  map  of  1816.  In  July,  1718,  William 
Penn  granted  to  Jonathan  Dickinson  ten  hundred  and 
eighty-four  acres  and  one  hundred  perches  of  land, 
part  of  the  manor  of  Springettsbury.  It  was  the  old 
Vineyard  estate,  and  extended  along  the  Schuylkill 
River,  immediately  north  of  Fairmount,  some  dis- 
tance, including  therein  what  was  then  called  "  Old 
Vineyard  Hill,"  and  afterward,  when  owned  by  Rob- 
ert Morris,  ''The  Hills,"  and,  under  Henry  Pratt, 
"  Lemon  Hill/'  now  a  portion  of  Fairmount  Park. 
The  tract  stretched  over  to  the  line  afterward  opened 
as  the  King's  or  Wissahickon  or  Ridge  road,  com- 
mencing on  the  latter  at  Ooates  Street,  and  running 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  road  beyond  Turner's 
Lane.  Girard  College  is  on  a  portion  of  this  property, 
and  it  took  in  the  whole  of  Francisville.  The  Vine- 
yard House  was  upon  an  inclosure  commencing  about 
Coates  Street  and  running  some  distance  along  the 
Ridge  road.  This  property  was  bought  by  Dickinson 
for  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

The  attempt  to  make  wine  was  abandoned  by  Penn 
aft«r  his  second  visit,  in  1700 ;  and  though  an  English 
writer  speaks  of  good  wine  having  been  frequently 
produced  by  skilful  vigneronSf  and  of  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  ample  supplies  of  wine  for  the  home  use 
and  for  exportation,  yet  the  industry  languished,  and 
was  abandoned.  The  importations  in  1711  amounted 
to  68,000  gallons  of  wine  and  883,000  gallons  of  West 
India  rum.  Peach  brandy  and  perry  were  largely  made 
in  the  province.  The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  contains  a 
memoir  on  the  distillation  of  persimmons,  by  Isaac 
Bartram,  and  a  letter  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  the 
manufacture  of  currant  wine  by  the  Moravians.  This 
last  branch  of  wine-making  was  commended  in  1810 
by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  as  a  more  profitable  business  than 
distillation  from  the  grape. 

In  1793  the  project  of  wine-making  was  renewed. 
A  company  for  the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  was  formed  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
of  the  22d  of  March,  1793,  and  its  supplement  Jan. 
13, 1794.  Samuel  Miles,  John  Fry,  John  Swanwick, 
Walter  Stewart,  Benjamin  Barton,  and  Israel  Whelen 
were  the  commissioners  named  in  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. The  stock  was  divided  into  one  thousand  shares 


at  twenty  dollars  each.  The  company  was  authorized 
to  purchase  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  erect 
the  necessary  buildings.  The  charter  was  granted  for 
twenty  years.  The  vineyard  of  Peter  Legaux,  which 
was  adopted  by  this  company,  was  at  Spring  Mill,  in 
Montgomery  County,  a  few  miles  above  the  city. 
Legaux  commenced  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  1787, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  plants  from  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  and  other  portions  of  France.  By  care- 
ful cultivation  these  plants  had,  in  1793,  reached  the 
number  of  18,000,  and  the  number  was  now  rapidly 
increasing.  He  calculated  the  expense  of  cultivating 
vines  in  four  acres  to  be  £69  lU.  annually.  The  ex- 
pense of  vintage  was  £10  lOa.  Seven  thousand  two 
hundred  glass  bottles,  worth  three  pence  each,  would 
be  wanted  to  hold  the  wine,  which,  with  casks,  wire, 
etc.,  would  amount  to  £171  10».  6^.  per  annum.  The 
yield  of  four  acres  would  be  1440  gallons,  and  the  net 
profits  for  the  crop,  including  the  sale  of  vines,  was 
calculated  at  £661  14«.  In  1811  there  were  30,000 
vines  growing  with  good  prospect  of  success. 

In  1728  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
distillers  of  Philadelphia,  setting  forth  that  they 
"  had  been  at  great  expense  in  erecting  distilling- 
houses  for  distilling  molasses  into  rum;  but  large 
quantities  of  New  England  rum,  lately  imported  and 
likely  to  be  imported,  tended  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  trade  thereof  and  to  the  discouragement  of  the 
petitioners.  They  therefore  prayed  that  a  duty  should 
be  laid  on  the  same,  and  also  upon  West  India  rum  (to 
prevent  frauds),  except  such  as  imported  from  the 
sugar-cane  colonies."  An  effort  was  made  in  the  As- 
sembly to  allow  a  duty  of  two  pence  per  gallon  on  all 
proof  spirits  exported,  but  it  &iled.  In  1749,  Samuel 
Robeson,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  petition  stating 
that  as  the  business  of  distilling  spirits  from  grain, 
peaches,  etc.,  had  much  increased  in  the  province,  it 
was  found  that  the  spirits  had  unwholesome  qualities 
when  distilled  from  copper  worms,  and  that  he  had 
discovered  a  method  of  making  pewter  worms,  but 
that  the  people  generally  preferring  copper  worms, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  his  business,  wherefore  he 
asked  that  measures  should  be  taken  as  well  for  secur- 
ing the  health  of  the  people  as  for  his  own  encourage- 
ment. Prior  to  1790,  Philip  Wager  was  conducting 
the  rectifying  and  liquor  business  which  early  in  the 
present  century  was  under  the  management  of  Van 
Syckel  &  Garrison.  This  concern  was  succeeded  by 
Van  Syckel  &  Sons,  who  brought  the  business  down 
to  1849,  when  Elijah  Van  Syckel  retired,  his  interest 
having  been  purchased  by  William  R.  White,  and  the 
concern  of  White  &  Van  Syckels  was  organized.  In 
1823,  John  Maitland  established,  at  No.  408  South 
Street,  a  distillery  for  the  manufacture  of  pure  rye 
whiskey.  The  firm  was  Maitland  &  Young,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  process  by  which  a  large 
increase  of  spirit  could  be  obtained  from  the  grain. 
Mr.  Maitland  withdrew  in  1825-26,  and  in  1837,  W. 
J.  Maitland  became  a  partner,  under  the  style  of 
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Young  &  Maitland.  This  firm  continued  until  1847« 
when  it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mait- 
land, and  Alexander  Young  became  sole  proprietor. 
Mr.  Freedley  says,  ''There  are  said  to  be  (1868)  over 
three  hundred  persons  and  firms  engaged  at  this  time 
in  the  distillation  of  whiskey  from  rye,  molasses,  etc., 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  establishments 
are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  called  manufac- 
tories. Nearly  all  the  houses  which  are  engaged  in 
producing  whiskeys  have  their  distilleries  located  out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  and  some  of  them  in  other 
States.'' 

The  late  John  Gibson  commenced  the  liquor  dis- 
tilling business  in  1840,  and  in  1856  erected  the  Gib- 
son ton  Mills  distillery  on  the  Monongahela  Biver. 
After  his  death,  in  1865,  his  son,  Henry  C.  Gibson, 
assumed  control,  and  associated  with  himself  Andrew 
M.  Moore  and  Joseph  F.  Sinnott,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  John  Gibson's  Son  &  Co. 

The  distillery  and  rectifying  establishment  of 
Dougherty's  Sons  was  founded  in  1849  by  John  A. 
Dougherty,  Sr.,  who  had  been  engaged  for  many 
years  previous  in  the  distilling  business  on  Spruce 
Street,  and  afterward  on  Shippen  Street. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  business : 

-iftRn  Ko.Bitab-  Bmw  Ma- 

^^^'  liihmenta.  Otpltol.        terlaL    Labor.    Product. 

DistlUora  aDd  nctlfloi^...  39       9712,400    11,171^16       lae    91,409,031 

1870. 

Distillery  prodneta. 

DlBtillen  proper.. 28  1,281,000  742,750  164  2,000,005 

A  Icohol,  refloed.. 3  270,000  616,000  20  640,250 

B^wtoren  of  spirits 1  5,000  13,00  •  3  20,000 

B-Mtlflen 12  300,(00  960.000  180  1,260,000 

A  note  to  rectifiers  on  the  census  says,  **  No  return 
o:f  rectifiers  was  originally  made,  and  this  account 
embraces  only  a  few  leading  establishments." 

The  estimate  for  distillery  products  of  first  and 
second  distillations  for  1875  was  $4,000,000,  and  for 
rectifiers  (not  included  as  full  manufacturers)  $3,500,- 
OOO.  The  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  industries 
for  1882  gives  the  following : 

No.  Eitab- 

Hshments.      Labor.        Product. 

IHstilleri  and  rectlfleri 8  67  $679,000 

• 

The  manufacture  of  soap  (common)  and  candles 
is  carried  on  in  31  establishments  in  the  city,  while 
perfumed  soap  is  manufactured  in  7  other  fiictories. 
Perfumery  and  pomades,  a  kindred  industry  to  soap, 
are  made  in  20  workshops.  These  58  establish- 
ments give  employment  to  851  men,  and  produce 
annually  goods  valued  at  $3,161,900.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  the  Dallett  family  of  three  genera- 
tions were  makers  of  fancy  as  well  as  common  soaps, 
and  of  mould  and  dipped  candles.  The  palm  soaps 
produced  by  George  M.  Elkington  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  as  well  as  those  made  by  his  son,  Lind- 
ley  M.  Elkington,  at  a  later  period,  obtained  and 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  Alexander 
McConnell,  in  1848,  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
aoaps  in  the  city,  and  his  soap  for  fulling  purposes, 


as  well  as  his  other  soaps,  tallow  candles,  sal-soda, 
and  chemicals,  soon  gave  him  a  flourishing  business. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  was  begun  in  1858  by 
I.  Eavenson  &  Co.,  at  781  Hubble  Street. 

The  Pennsylvania  Soap-Works  of  McKeone,  Van 
Haagen  &  Ck).  were  established  in  1854  on  Callowhill 
Street,  near  Fairmount  Park.  They  are  of  great  ex- 
tent and  capacity,  and  are  the  largest  in  the  State. 
The  productions  of  the  works  include  both  family 
and  fancy  soaps,  the  two  kinds  being  kept  entirely 
distinct.  The  manufacture  of  perfumery  is  carried 
on  usually  with  that  of  fancy  soaps,  and  the  articles 
produced  in  both  of  these  lines  in  Philadelphia  have 
efiectually  driven  the  foreign  goods  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  The  factories  of  X.  Bazin  and  of  the 
Taylors  and  Wrights  were  among  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  Glenn  perfumery  and  toilet  soaps  were 
known  to  a  former  generation,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1832. 

The  statistics  of  this  manufacture  present  the  fol- 
lowing growth : 


No.  Sitab^ 
In  1860:                              liriiinetits. 

Capital. 

Baw 
Material. 

Product. 

Perfumery  and  fancy  soape 

Soap  and  candlea ». 

17 
45 

$483,500 
954,338 

8296,310 
1,421,123 

S712,600 
2,076,690 

In  1867: 

Perfnmery  and  fancy  wap,  eitl- 
mated 

•  •» 

860,000 

Soap  and  candlea,  eatimated ...... 

In  1870: 

1,500,000 

Perfumery  and  perfumed  soap.. 
Soap  and  candlea......... « m 

22 
M 

580,000 
1,376,000 

296,041 
1,331,069 

879.695 
2,640,331 

In  1876: 

All  kinds  of  perfumery,  eati- 
muted 

•  •■ 

1.126,000 

All  klnda  of  MiaDe 

8,048,397 

In  1880: 

Perfumery  and  ooametica 

Soap  and  candlea 

36 
32 

1,648.000 
1,410,262 

366,934 
1,412,088 

1,159,19« 
2,033,403 

In  1882  perfumery  and  pomades  were  made  in  20 
establishments,  employing  88  men,  98  women,  40 
youths, — a  total  of  226  employes, — and  producing  an- 
nually a  value  of  $491,300.  Common  soap  and  can- 
dles were  produced  from  81  establishments,  employ- 
ing 183  men,  88  women,  and  32  youths, — a  total  of 
253  employ^, — ^the  annual  value  of  the  products  be- 
ing $1,182,600 ;  and  perfumed  soap  was  manufactured 
in  seven  establishments  employing  248  men,  64  women, 
and  60  youths, — a  total  of  372  employ^, — the  annual 
value  being  $1,480,000. 

The  manufacture  of  oil  for  lubricating,  illumina- 
ting, and  other  uses  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
city.  Refined  animal  oil  was  produced  in  1862  in  5 
establishments,  animal  oil  for  lubricating  in  6  estab- 
lishments, mineral  oil  for  lubricating  in  5,  mineral  oil 
for  illuminating  in  12,  and  oils,  vegetable,  linseed, 
and  rosin,  in  5.  These  33  establishments  employ 
3460  hands,  and  produced,  in  1882,  $10,985,002  worth 
of  goods.  In  1875  the  production  of  refined  petro- 
leum oil  and  products  was  estimated  at  $3,500,000. 
In  1870  refined  petroleum  was  produced  to  the  value 
of  $1,573,582,  and  there  were  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  whale  and  fish  oil  two  establishments,  with  a 
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capital  of  $65,000,  employing  10  hands  and  using 
$165,000  of  raw  material,  the  annual  product  amount- 
ing to  $195,000;  lard  oil  in  7  establishments,  with 
capital  amounting  to  $466,000,  employing  46  hands 
and  using  $1,073,650  of  raw  material  and  producing 
$1,327,000;  linseed  oil  in  4  establishments,  with 
$520,000  of  capital,  employing  104  hands,  using  $424,- 
275,  and  producing  $649,890.  In  1860  the  value  of 
oils  manufactured  amounted  to  $1,539,906,  and  in 
1870  to  $4,874,410.  In  1882  the  manufacture  of  oils 
was  conducted  as  follows  : 

No.  Estab- 

Uihrnenti.       Labor.  Value. 

0il,lard  and  refined 2  10  S76,000 

Oil,  animal,  InbricatiDg 6  61  408,102 

Oil,  animal,  refined 5  160  682,000 

8 il,  mineral,  illumlnaUng 12  3147  9,379,000 

U,  mineral,  lubricating 6  SI  76,100 

Oil,  Tegetable,  lineeed 4  62  899,800 

Oil,  Tegetable,  rosin 1  9  46,000 

ToUI »..  35  3470  tll,0fi0,002 

The  refining  of  sugar  in  the  last  century  was  a  very 
different  industry  from  that  carried  on  at  present. 
The  sugar  refined  by  Morgan,  Douglass  &  Shaffer  in 
1797-98,  at  Nos.  54  and  56  North  Third  Street,  would 
not  stand  comparison  in  quality  and  appearance  with 
that  produced  by  the  processes  and  machinery  of  the 
present  day.  At  that  day  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able consumption  of  maple-sugar,  half  a  ton  of  which 
was  brought  to  Philadelphia  from  Stockport,  on  the 
Delaware,  July  17,  1790,  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
arrival  of  a  sloop  with  forty  hogsheads  of  maple-sugar 
from  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  These  samples 
were  regarded  as  equal  to  the  best  Muscovado.  Ed- 
ward &  Isaac  Pennington,  sugar  refiners,  formerly 
of  the  West  Indies,  made  loaf  sugar  from  the  maple- 
sugar.  At  that  time  the  demand  for  sugars  for  the 
whole  country  was  42,000,000  pounds  annually,  and 
it  was  computed  that  the  maple-trees  of  the  country 
could  supply  that  demand.  Mr.  Henry  Drinker,  Dr. 
Rush,  and  Tench  Coxe  jointly  published  a  pamphlet 
detailing  the  utensils  and  process  employed  in  the 
manufacture.  To  what  extent  the  sugar  refineries 
were  successful  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  are  no  data  for  determining.  The  admission 
of  Louisiana,  in  1812,  with  her  10,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  production  yearly,  at  once  gave  to  cane-sugar 
the  precedence  over  maple,  and  the  latter  ceased  to 
be  manufactured,  except  as  a  conserve,  while  the  for- 
mer became  a  leading  article  of  consumption.  Im- 
provements in  the  refining  followed,  by  which  the 
quantity  was  increased  and  the  quality  greatly  im- 
proved. The  vegetable  carbon  used  in  1805  was 
supplanted  in  1811  by  animal  charcoal  or  bone-dust 
for  discharging  the  color  and  impurities,  and  the 
vacuum-pan  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  England,  appeared 
next.  With  the  increased  quantity  of  sugar  there 
came  also  memorials  for  its  protection  from  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign  sugars.  In  1881  there  were 
11  refineries  in  the  city.  The  census  of  1860  reports 
8  refineries,  with  a  capital  of  $1,546,000,  using  raw 


material  valued  at  $5,472,700,  employing  478  men,  and 
producing  annually  $6,356,700.  Mr.  Freedley  men- 
tions in  1867,  the  houses  of  Fischer  &  Williams, 
Rogers  Sl  Mitchell,  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co., 
which,  with  Davis,  McEean  &  Co.,  successors  to  J. 
S.  Lovering  &  Co.,  Newhall,  Borie  &  Co.,  Taylor, 
Gillespie  &  Co.,  and  E.  C.  Knight,  constituted  the 
principal  firms  then  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
value  of  refined  sugars  the  same  author  stated  at 
$20,000,000  for  1866,  and,  including  molasses,  at  $21,- 
000,000.  He  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  refineries 
equal  to  $80,000,000  annually,  if  constantly  in  oper- 
ation. In  1870  there  were  13  refineries,  with  $5,444,- 
000  of  capital,  using  raw  material  valued  at  $23,098,- 
575,  and  producing  annually  $25,862,876.  In  1880 
there  were  11  refineries,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$6,072,000,  using  raw  material  valued  at  $21,943,948, 
and  producing  an  annual  value  of  $24,294,929.  The 
same  11  refineries  in  1882  produced  an  annual  value 
of  $27,950,000,  and  employed  1789  hands. 

The  confectionery  business  is  naturally  associated 
with  sugar.  Some  statements  for  different  years  are 
as  follows : 

No.  of  Eetab- 
Tear.  lisbmenta.       Ckpital.      Baw  Material.     Product 

18f(0 89  f2M,400  S812,66a  SS61,S50 

1870 138  762,060  842,221  1,933,972 

1875.  The  eetimated  ralae  waa           3,000,000 

1880 „ 173  1,236,390  1,834,108  2,663,074 

1882 204           «...  6,346,660 

The  Grocers'  Steam  Sugar  Refinery  was  established 
by  B.  H.  Bartol  and  Alfred  Eusenberg  in  1859,  on 
Passyunk  Avenue.  Alfred  Kusenberg  retired  in  1864, 
and  B.  H.  Bartol  continued  the  business.  This  waa 
the  first  house  to  manufacture  sugar  from  molasses 
by  the  centrifugal  process,  as  well  as  to  make  washed 
or  high-grade  sugars  from  molasses. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refinery  was  established  in 
1864  by  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co.,  on  the  site  of 
the  first  sugar  refinery  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
conducted  on  the  method  existing  in  1864.  The  loca- 
tion was  on  Vine,  above  Third  Street.  In  1875  the 
aggregate  annual  production  of  the  works  was  120,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  while  the  full  capacity  was 
130,000,000  pounds. 

The  firm  now  occupies  refineries  covering  45,000 
square  feet  of  ground,  bounded  by  Bainbridge,  Swan- 
son,  and  Almond  Streets,  and  toward  the  river  by 
Delaware  Avenue.  There  is  no  larger  or  better- 
equipped  refinery  in  the  world,  and  the  annual  valae 
of  its  product  is  over  $15,000,000. 

The  packing  of  meats  and  fish  was  established  prior 
to  1729,-  as  among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly 
during  that  year  waa  one  very  long  and  minute  "  for 
more  effectually  to  prevent  unfair  practices  in  the 
packing  of  beef  and  pork  for  exportation."  It  di- 
rected the  size  and  material  of  casks;  that  they  should 
be  branded  with  the  marks  of  the  coopers  who  made 
them  ;  and  that  the  contents  should  be  inspected,  after 
which  the  casks  should  receive  an  inspector's  brand 
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representing  a  modification  of  the  Penn  arms.  Under 
this  act  Nathaniel  Griffiths  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor. 

Before  this  law  was  passed  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  Assembly  by  "  divers  merchants"  of  Philadelphia 
wherein  they  set  forth  certain  evils  which  they  sup- 
posed would  ensue  if  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  shape 
proposed.  This  memorial  was  signed  by  Thomas 
Lawrence,  George  McAll,  White  &  Taylor,  Thomas 
Willing,  Alexander  Woodrop,  Peter  Lloyd,  Isaac 
Norris,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sober,  Peter  Baynton,  William 
Attwood,  and  James  Tnthill. 

Governor  Keith,  in  1725,  recommended  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fisheries,  and  for  that  purpose  sug- 
gested that  means  should  be  taken,  in  concert  with 
other  provinces,  to  obtain  such  an  explanation  of  an 
ancient  act  of  Parliament  allowing  the  importation 
of  European  salt  into  New  England  as  would  justify 
its  application  to  Pennsylvania,  the  argument  being 
used  that  under  the  name  "  New  England,"  used  at 
the  time  when  the  act  was  passed,  all  the  North 
American  colonies  were  included. 

The  Assembly  concurred  in  these  suggestions,  and 
alluding  to  the  great  quantity  of  shad,  herring,  and 
sturgeon  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  cod  and  other  valu- 
able fish  to  be  taken  not  far  from  the  Capes,  declared 
that  they  could  not  be  profitably  cured  for  the  want 
of  salt,  which  had  to  be  brought  from  Boston  at  great 
expense.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1776,  the  scarcity  of 
salt  was  very  distressing,  and,  as  the  means  of  impor- 
tation had  nearly  ceased,  an  attempt  to  manufacture 
it  was  thought  proper.  Thomas  Savage  proposed  to 
the  Assembly  a  plan  to  make  sixty  thousand  bushels 
a  year  at  the  seashore.  The  works,  he  estimated, 
would  cost  £1200.  The  Bev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg, 
of  Reading,  says  in  his  diary,  Nov.  8, 1776, — 

''There  if  oomplalnt  upon  ooroplaint  heiird  emoDg  the  inhabltanti  Id 
town  and  eonntry.  The  flneet  nit,  which  before  the  war  coald  be  got 
for  two  •blllingB  per  bnihel,  bM  riaen  alreedj  to  twenty-flve  ehiUinge, 
and  not  eaeily  gotten.  A  pair  of  ihoee  which  ooet  seTen  shilllnge  atx- 
penoe  now  ooit  fifteen  ihilllngB.  A  pound  of  butter  which  at  ite  highest 
price  waa  one  efallling,  now  costs  two  shillings  and  two  shillings  six- 
pence. Wool  three  times  as  dear  as  before  the  war.  Linen,  which 
could  be  purchased  for  three  shillings  per  yard,  now  costs  nine  to  tweWe 
shillings.  A  pound  of  meat  which  cost  four  to  tire  pence  now  costs 
eight  to  ten  pence.  A  cord  of  wood  which  used  to  cost  £1  now  costs 
£3,  and  fiour  is  beginning  to  rise  in  price,  because  the  last  crop  did  not 
turn  out  well.** 

From  these  comparisons  it  appears  that  while  other 
articles  had  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled  in  price, 
salt  was  more  than  twelvefold  dearer,  being  of  all 
articles  that  which  had  most  increased  in  price. 

The  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  the  city  addressed 
a  petition  to  Congress  in  March,  1790,  remonstrating 
against  a  proposition  to  lay  a  tax  or  duty  "  upon  snufi* 
and  other  manufactured  tobacco."  They  said  that  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  there  were  30  manu- 
factories of  tobacco  erected,  in  which  800  persons — 
men  and  boys — were  hired  and  maintained;  and 
that  anuff'-mills  recently  invented,  and  driven  by 
water-power,  were  in  use.     Soon  after,  steam  was 


applied.  Tobacco  farms  were  not  uncommon  at  that 
date  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  In  1794  the 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  the  city  petitioned  Ck)n- 
gress  against  the  proposed  excise  on  snufi*  and  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  Freedley,  in  1867,  estimated  the  number  of 
''  places  within  the  city  where  tobacco  in  some  shape 
is  sold''  at  "  twenty-five  hundred,"  and  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco  may  be  set 
down  at  60,000,000  pounds  per  year.  During  1865 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  was  manufactured 
in  the  city,  and  about  $500,000  worth  of  cigars,  and 
$250,000  worth  of  smoking  tobacco.  These  facts,  Mr. 
Freedley  says,  appear  on  the  books  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department.  But  this  statement  merely  ap- 
proximates the  exact  state  of  the  trade.  The  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1870  show, — 

No.  Estab-  Baw 

llshments.  Capital.       Material.    Product. 

Gigari 380      fl,006.390      1872,958    12,042,188 

Snuff. 3  43,000  27,600  72,622 

Tobacco 9  187,750  67,111        207,610 

In  1880: 

Tobacco  —  chewing,    smoking, 

and  snuff. 4        f274/K)0       $288,361       $600,570 

agars 473       1,268,465      1,085,626      2,617,726 

In  1882: 

Tobacco  Dianulkcturers,  pack- 
ing  - 6 - $485,000 

Tobacco  manufacturers,  snuff...      4 « 282,000 

Tobacco  manufacturers,  cigars...  490 3,164,000 

In  1817  a  man  named  Taskar  originated  the  manu- 
&cture  of  plain  and  carved  umbrella  sticks  in  the 
borough  of  Frankford,  in  a  building  which  was  after- 
ward used  by  the  Frankford  Dye- Works.  Of  this 
establishment  Oherie  Borie  was  the  foreman,  and  when 
Taskar  relinquished  the  business  Borie  succeeded,  and 
commenced  his  operations  at  Bowl  and  ville.  In  1853, 
Edward  Borie  &  Co.  established  a  mill  on  Point  Lane, 
and  in  1854,  Alexander  Mackie  was  admitted,  the 
style  becoming  Borie  &  Mackie.  Five  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  maple  plank  were  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  establishments,  shellac,  drugs,  alcohol 
to  the  value  of  $1000  per  month,  and  140  hands 
were  employed.  From  7000  to  8000  gross  of  umbrella 
sticks  were  made  annually.  The  manufacture  of  um- 
brellas, parasols,  etc.,  conducted  by  Wright  Brothers 
&  Co.,  was  established  in  1820  by  four  brothers,  na- 
tives of  Oxfordshire,  England,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1816.  This  is  now  believed  to  be 
the  largest  concern  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  umbrellas.  The  umbrella  and  parasol 
manufacture  of  Joseph  Fussel  &  Sons  was  com- 
menced in  1885,  by  Lucas  Gillingham,  at  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets.  The  umbrella  frame  manufacture 
was  commenced  by  George  W.  Carr  in  1842.  In 
1857,  Samuel  Warren  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and 
the  business  was  removed  in  1862  to  larger  accommo- 
dations, at  Twelfth  and  Noble  Streets.  In  1870, 
George  W.  Moore  was  admitted  to  the  concern. 

The  statistics  of  this  industry  from  1860  to  1882  are 
as  follows : 
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IMO. 
1867. 
1870. 
1876. 
1880. 
1882. 


Mo.orE»tab- 
lishmeDti. 

21 


28 

28 
42 


Capital. 
S002^2 

l,288i882 

i,36iMO0 


Baw 
Material. 

1741,945 
1,272,066 


lAbor.  Prodacts. 

421  11,207,300 
1,260,000 

430  2,526,476 

8,250,000 

1777  2,804,874 

2210  3,662.460 


Id  1795  there  were  11  extensive  brush  manafactories 
in  Philadelphia;  in  1860  there  were  31,  with  a  capital  of 
$206,400,  and  an  annual  product  of  $416,034 ;  in  1870, 
38  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $825,114,  made 
an  annual  product  of  $452,093 ;  while  brooms  were 
manufactured  in  18  establishments,  with  $155,000 
capital  and  an  annual  product  valued  at  $574,570. 
These  industries  were,  in  the  census  of  1880,  com- 
biued  under  "  brooms  and  brushes"  in  60  establish- 
ments, having  $447,884  of  capital  and  an  annual 
product  of  $792,179.  The  industrial  returns  of  1882 
reported  brooms  and  whisks  made  by  47  establish- 
ments, whose  annual  product  was  $789,701,  and 
brushes  of  all  kinds  in  29  establishments,  with  an 
annual  product  of  $825,093. 

Blacking  and  ink,  though  totally  different  in  their 
uses,  are  sometimes  conjoined  in  their  manufacture. 
The  census  of  1860  reported  *'  blacking  and  ink''  as 
made  in  9  establishments,  whose  capital  was  $184,000, 
the  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  $169,665,  the 
persons  employed  numbered  162,  and  the  product  was 
valued  at  $265,380.  These  industries  were  separated 
in  the  census  of  1870,  as  follows : 


Mo.ofBitab- 
liahmeuta. 

t 

Lampblaok~ 4 

Blacking.....................      8 

Ink,  printer** 4 


In  1880: 

Blacking.. 4 

lnk..„ 11 


Capital. 

$183,000 

140,500 

118,000 

28,300 


175,000 
306,800 


terlal. 

166.350 

2711,137 

142,113 

10,823 


220,061 
168,176 


Labor. 

36 

164 

46 

30 


144 
114 


In  1882: 
Blacking  for  leather..... 


**  stoToa. 
Ink,  printers* 


•♦    writing. 


4 
6 
8 
0 


154 
45 
84 
49 


Product. 

1117,700 

455,572 

219,120 

32,800 


479,446 
358,050 


431,200 
68,800 

345,000 
82,500 


The  wood-  and  willow-ware  manufacture  from  1860 
to  1882  is  reported  as  follows : 


In  I860: 


No.  of 
Batab. 


Wooden  tooli 26 

Wood  turnera 44 


Oap- 
iul. 

934,260 
168,400 


Baw  Ma- 
terial. 

126,694 
121,606 


In  1870: 

Wood  tarnen 

Wood  mouldlngfl... 

Wood  carvinga 

Wood  and  wUlow. 

Wood  vats 

Wood  bandlooma.. 
Wood  kindling 


In  1881: 

Wood,  turned  and  canrod. 
Wooden-ware 


In  1882: 

Wood  and  wlllow-ware 

Wood  turners  and  canrert. 


35 
12 
13 
12 

4 
3 
6 


31 
8 


18 
24 


161,502 
212,000 
16.075 
10,200 
30,000 
6,000 
83,900 


170.960 
196,000 


88,239 

243,161 

9,350 

4,896 

29,530 
1,600 

23,230 


106,743 
49,660 


Labor. 

115 

360 


316 
833 
43 
22 
29 
10 
20 


367 
86 


147 
168 


Pro. 
duct. 

984,416 
313,613 


370,330 
666,343 
39.460 
10,628 
88,800 
20,000 
41,850 


280.662 
112,315 


235,600 
230,300 


covering  their  feet,  and  utilizin}^  for  both  purposes  the 
skins  of  wolves,  bears,  elk,  and  bnffalo.^ 

The  Swedes  who  succeeded  the  Dutch,  and  supplied 
the  Swedish  West  India  Company  with  neat  cattle, 
are  believed  to  have  tanned  their  own  leather  and 
made  their  own  shoes.    It  is  established  by  Penn's 
letters  that,  in  1683,  their  "  tannery  was  well  supplied 
with  bark.''    Tanners  could  purchase  raw  hides  at 
three  halfpence  per  pound,  and  sell  their  leather  at 
twelve  cents  per  pound.    Curriers  received  38.  Ad.  a 
hide  for  dressing  leather,  and  paid  20d.  a  gallon  foe 
oil.    In  1699  the  tan-yards  of  William  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Lambert  were  on  Dock  Creek,  and  by  1789  four 
more  had  been  established  on  that  waterway.    After 
the  creek  had  been  filled  in  tanneries  were  continued 
on  Third  Street,  near  the  Girard  Bank.    The  law  of 
1700  prohibited  exportation  of  leather,  and  the  re- 
striction was  renewed  by  an  act  of  1704.    Upon  the 
petition  of  the  shoemakers,  saddlers,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  working  of  leather,  and  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  business,  the  Legislature,  in  1721, 
passed  the  "  Act  for  the  Well  Tanning  and  Currying 
of  Leather,  and  Regulating  of  Cordwainers  and  other 
Artificers  using  and  occupying  Leather  within  this 
Province."    This  act  provided  that  leather  insufS- 
ciently  tanned  should  be  forfeited;  that  no  tanner 
should  be  allowed  to  be  a  currier  or  cordwainer ;  that 
no  persons  but  tanners  should  be  allowed  to  buy  raw 
hides  or  calf-skins  in  the  hair,  except  for  the  private 
use  of  the  party  so  purchasing,  or  for  the  necessary 
use  of  ships  going  to  sea.    The  exportation  of  hides 
to  any  other  place  but  New  Jersey,  and  the  counties 
of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  was  prohibited. 
The  tanners  were  restricted  from  selling  leather  at 
more  than  9d.  per  pound.    Shoemakers  were  liable 
to  a  penalty  for  making  boots,  shoes,  or  slippers  for 
sale  from  any  but  well-made  and  curried  leather,  and 
sufSciently  sewed  with  good  thread, ''  well  twisted 
and  made  and  waxed."    It  was  an  ofiense  to  mingle 
the  leathers,  being  part  neats-leather  and  part  calves- 
leather,  or  to  put  sheep-skin,  bull-hide,  or  horse-hide 
into  the  upper  leathers  of  shoes  or  slippers.    Shoe- 
makers were  allowed  6«.  and  6d,  for  a  pair  of  well- 
made  men's  shoes,  and  58.  for  a  pair  of  women's  shoes, 
and  proportionately  for  lower  sizes,  the  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  their  courts  of  record,  and  by  the  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  various  counties.  Searchers 
and  triers  of  leather  were  also  directed  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  act. 

In  1718  the  tailors  and  cordwainers  petitioned  that 
they  might  be  incorporated  in  companies,  as  was 
usual  in  English  towns.  The  following  order  was 
made  on  the  subject ; 


It   is   probable    that   among  the   Dutch   settlers   of  ■  ^  "  a  good  gloter  with  aome  omlj  or  our  own  Xlk  aklna  makath  the 

Pennsylvania  were  some  who  practiced  tanning  skins  !  *»~*  ^""^  «*''  °°''  »*^°  stag  and  Deer  akina  make*  b«at  gentfia  and 

«      />    L*            mi.        •     'x   J.   J   xi.         1.      •    •           •      >  soldier  clothea  fitteat  for  our  woods:  a  Doe  akin  breechea  with  the  ftir 

in  a  rude  fashion.    They  imitated  the  aborigines  in  ,„.,^,  „  .„  ,^  ,,„„  ^  ^„  ^„  ,„  br««ici.u.-  «>d  ««»>r 

dress,  using  skins  for  clothing  and    moccasins  for  •uwonwdnoEngiiahciothe.."— Pi<m(<v<iM(.-MwiiMn,r.si. 
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**  WhtnoM,  the  MTerall  trades  or  mimafticton  within  the  City  eom- 
plain  that  notwithstanding  their  taking  out  of  their  ffreedoms,  seTerall 
strangers  are  daily  comeing  into  and  settling  therein  not  Qnalified  to 
tzerciee  theire  traydes,  whereby  great  damage  accmes  not  only  to  the 
said  traders  theomelTes  but  to  the  Pnblick.  And  whereas  seTerall  of 
the  said  raanufactors  hare  petiooned  to  be  incorporated  the  better  to 
serve  ye  Publlck  in  theire  seTerall  capacities;  it  is  therefore  ordered 
that  such  of  the  Trades  or  mannfactors  aforesaid  as  deal  re  to  be  soe  in> 
oorpomted  doe  with  all  Xzpedicon  adTise  with  councill  learned  in  the 
lawe,  and  procnre  a  draught  of  an  Ordinance  for  that  purpose,  such  as 
may  be  consonal  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  England  1  this  GoTermt  & 
for  ye  publlck  good,  and  lay  ye  same  before  the  next  Council."  ^ 

In  March,  1755,  a  contest  arose  before  the  Assem- 
bly between  the  cordwainers  of  the  city  and  the  tan- 
ners, during  which  the  latter  were  accused  of  sundry 
malpractices,  very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  disciples 
of  St  Crispin.  The  cordwainers  declared  that  the 
exportation  of  leather  from  the  province  raised  the 
home  price  of  that  article,  and  that  the  tanners,  tak- 
ing advantage  thereof,  used  entirely  too  much  lime 
in  tanning,  so  as  to  render  the  process  quick,  which 
made  the  leather  weak  and  unserviceable ;  that  they 
did  not  properly  scour  the  skins,  and  that  they  sold 
their  leather  by  weight  when  damp,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  the  cordwainers,  as  well  as  to  the  injury  of 
the  public.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  leather  in  Philadel- 
phia, sent  to  Europe  for  their  shoes,  whereby  the 
cordwainer  trade  had  declined  and  a  number  of  in- 
dustrious families  of  the  province  had  been  reduced 
to  distress.  The  tanners  made  a  prompt  reply,  deny- 
ing that  any  great  quantities  of  leather  had  been 
exported ;  that  they  had  only  asked  high  prices  for 
their  leather  because  the  cordwainers  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  purchase  leather  from  Carolina  at  greater 
prices  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  that  which 
was  made  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cordwainers  were 
also  charged  with  wrong  conduct,  purposely  buying 
bad  leather  from  foreigners,  with  using  bad  thread, 
and  with  careless  sewing.  The  House  allowed  these 
parties  to  state  their  respective  grievances,  but  took 
no  action  in  the  matter. 

Parchment  was  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Robert 
Wood,  Fifth  Street,  below  Walnut,  in  1772,  in  which 
year  was  passed  another  "  Act  to  Prevent  Frauds  and 
Abuses  in  the  Manufacture  of  Leather."  The  exports 
of  leather  for  this  year  amounted  to  25,970  pounds, 
and  in  the  two  following  years  to  40,725  and  31,696, 
respectively.  The  manufacture  of  fancy  leathers,  in 
imitation  of  Turkey  and  morocco,  began  in  Philadel- 
phia immediately  after  their  introduction  in  England 
in  1783.  This  business,  ever  since  its  establishment, 
has  been  a  prominent  one  in  this  city,  where  the 
manufacture  of  morocco  is  more  extensively  carried 
on  now  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement 


Un  No.  17  of  the  AmtHean  WMtig^  April  23,1719,  published  iu  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  adTertisemeut  appeared:  ** These  are  to  gWe 
notice  that  Matthew  Cowley,  a  skinner  by  trade,  is  remoTed  from 
Chestnut  Street  to  Walnut  Street,  near  the  bridge,  where  all  persons 
i^y  haTe  their  buck  and  doe  skins  dressed.  He  also  can  furnish  you 
with  bindings.*' 


of  Manufactures  and  Useful  Arts  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  the  following  year  Tench 
Coxe  and  John  Kaign  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  process  of  coloring  leather  as  prac- 
ticed in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  They  reported  that 
the  business  had  been  attempted  by  two  manufac- 
turers in  the  city,  by  whom  it  was  then  carried  on ; 
but  they  were  informed  that  the  method  of  fixing  the 
colors  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  Soon  afterward 
Mr.  Philippi,  an  American,  communicated  to  the 
society  the  process  for  dyeing  leather  red  and  yellow, 
and  was  rewarded  with  £100  sterling  and  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society.  This  early  process  is  described 
by  Secretory  C.  Wister,  Dec.  24,  1788,  in  the  Bsnti- 
gylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser  for  Jan.  13, 
1789.  In  1790,  in  the  article  of  shoe-leather,  it  was  a 
matter  for  felicitotion  that  it  was  supposed  400,000 
pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  gaiters,  clogs,  and  galoches  were 
made  in  the  Stote.  In  the  Federal  procession  in 
1768,  600  shoemakers  of  Philadelphia  took  part.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  city  had 
become  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and 
leather  manufacture  of  the  country. 

The  blockade  estoblished  by  the  navy  of  England 
in  the  war  of  1812-15,  cut  off  the  importotion  of  skins, 
and  compelled  the  use  of  domestic  sheep-skins.  In 
1817,  John  Gamble  came  to  this  city  from  England 
at  the  time  when  Hugh  Doyle,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Jacob  Hummel  were  finishing  native  sheep-skins. 
They  were  located  at  Cohocksink  Creek,  on  Third 
Street,  below  Girard  Avenue.  In  1818,  John  Gam- 
ble commenced  the  tanning  of  sheep-skins  at  the 
"  High  Bridge,"  over  the  Conshohocken  Creek,  comer 
of  Laurel  Street  and  Frankford  road.  In  1819,  Gam- 
ble began  the  manufacture  of  goat  morocco,  and  soon 
after  Doyle,  Smith  &  Hummel  went  into  the  business 
with  goat-skins.  Doyle  associated  William  Mc- 
Neely,  his  workman,  with  himself,  and  the  business 
was  continued  at  the  same  place.  Hummel  con- 
tinued the  business  also  for  years,  and  his  sons  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  and  now  conduct  it  under  the 
style  of  J.  M.  Hummel  &  Sons.  The  sons  of  Adam 
Smith  succeeded  to  their  father's  business,  the  style 
now  being  E.  A.  Smith  &  Bros. 

The  apprentices  of  the  firms  mentioned  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  men  who  followed  their  masters 
in  the  business.  William  Amer  estoblished  his  fac- 
tory in  1832,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Dilwyn  and 
Willow  Streets,  and  in  1844  built  the  present  factory 
at  Third  and  Willow  Streets,  which  is  operated  by  the 
firm  of  William  Amer  &  Co.  David  Cloud,  Christian 
Shorday,  Fidel  1  Fisher,  Christian  Bockius,  George 
Adler,  and  William  W.  Adams  entered  into  the 
trade  between  1832  and  1844.  In  1860  the  census  re- 
turns showed  $4,000,000  as  the  morocco  product  of 
the  country,  of  which  Philadelphia  was  credited  with 
$1,727,486. 

The  tonneries  that  dot  the  Stote  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  compared  in  number  to  the  old-fashioned 
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water  griat-niills  and  country  taverns,  and  their 
products  naturally  find  in  Philadelphia  their  prin- 
cipal market.  The  manufacture  of  calf-skin  leather 
of  a  most  superior  quality  has  been  long  carried  on 
in  Philadelphia,  one  of  her  manufacturers  taking 
the  prize  medal  at  the  World's  Exhibiton  in  1851. 
Deer-skins,  for  gloves,  suspenders,  etc.,  are  largely 
manufactured  into  leather,  while  parchment,  chamois- 
leather,  and  other  productions  of  sheep-  and  lambs- 
skins  are  made  in  the  city. 

Patent  iron-bound  boots  and  shoes  were  manufac- 
tured in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  John  Bedford  in  1807, 
by  a  process  claimed  to  be  a  saving  of  three-fourths 
the  labor,  and  of  one-half  the  leather  required  by  the 
common  method,  accompanied  by  greater  durability. 
He  continued  the  manufacture  for  many  years,  and 
subsequently  patented  a  process  of  nailing  on  the 
soles  of  boots  and  shoes.  Mr.  Bedford  commenced 
business  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
old  Anthony  house,  which  once  graced  the  northeast 
corner  of  Gray's  Alley  [Gatzmer  Street]  and  Second 
Street,  and  afterward  moved  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  Taylor's  Alley  [Inglis  Street]  and  Second  Street. 
Many  years  after  that  he  gave  up  the  retail  depart- 
ment and  opened  a  wholesale  boot-  and  shoe-ware- 
house on  Market  Street,  near  Ninth,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  He  was  a  very  honorable,  in- 
dustrious, and  successful  tradesman,  and  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  late  Samuel  L.  Shober,  the  well-known 
merchant. 

The  boot  and  shoe  establishment  of  Thomas  Miles 
&  Son  was  founded  in  1818,  and  at  the  start  occupied 
a  small  two-storied  house  in  South  Front  Street,  where 
it  is  said  Franklin  first  met  his  wife.  The  original 
capital  was  1500,  and  only  four  or  hve  workmen  were 
necessary.  Before  the  introduction  of  machinery  the 
concern  employed  from  350  to  400  workmen  and  50 
to  60  workwomen.  Philadelphia  is  to-day  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
particularly  of  fine  goods.  In  1860  there  were  701 
establishments  engaged  in  the  business,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,780,815,  using  raw  material  of  the  value  of 
$1,912,657,  employing  8434  hands,  and  producing  an 
annual  value  of  $5,329,887.  In  1870  there  were  845 
establishments,  with  $3,879,381  of  capital.  The  raw 
material  was  valued  at  $4,467,914,  and  the  annual 
production  at  $10,669,343.  The  estimate  of  value 
made  by  Mr.  Blodget  for  1875  was  $18,000,000.  The 
census  of  1880  enumerated  581  establishments,  with 
a  capiUl  of  $2,970,190,  raw  material  valued  at  $4,819,- 
017,  and  the  annual  production  at  $9,034,496.  The 
tabular  summary  of  Philadelphia  industries  for  1882 
gives  the  following: 

No.  Ettab-  Value  of 

llvbmrntB.    Labor.         Product. 

Boots  and  tihoM ^ 996  10,016  $12,493,800 

Boot  and  ahoe  nppen 17  133  149,600 

Boot  and  shoe  finding! 7  20  24,300 

Boot  and  sboe  cnt  stock 2  24  43,200 

Boot  and  sbo«  toola,  not  kniTes 2  fi  6,000 

Totola 1024       10,198       $l2,ftl6,800 


John  Mundell,  one  of  the  leading  representative 
boot  and  shoe  merchants  of  this  city,  was  born  in  1829, 
in  the  town  of  Money  more,  County  Derry ,  Ireland.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  when  but  fourteen  years 
of  age  left  home  to  strike  out  in  the  world  for  himself, 
with  a  capital  of  some  four  or  five  dollars.    Making 
his  way  to  Belfast,  the  mate  of  a  ship  about  to  sail 
for  New  York  concealed  him  on  board,  and  he  became 
such  a  favorite  with  the  officers  that  he  remained  on 
the  vessel  as  cabin-boy,  and  learned  to  be  an  able 
seaman.    In  a  trip  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
to  New  York,  in  November,  1846,  on  the  brig  "Lady 
Napier,''  his  hands  were  so  frozen  that  he  could  not 
resbip  for  Europe.    The  apparent  calamity  actually 
saved  his  life,  as  on  the  next  voyage  the  vessel  was 
lost  with  all  on  board.    On  recovering  the  use  of  his 
hands  he  shipped  in  a  schooner  carrying  provisions  to 
the  United  States  army  in  Mexico.    He  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  April  1, 1847,  penniless,  and  as  his  only 
resource  went  to  work  at  a  shad-fishery  on  Crum  Creek, 
n ear  Chester.  Shortly  afterward  he  met  at  Ridley  Park 
a  fellow-townsman  from  Moneymore,  who  had  served 
his  time  as  a  shoemaker  with  his  father.    This  friend 
offered  to  teach  Mundell  to  do  some  part  of  the  work, 
and  in  four  weeks,  with  the  knowledge  he  had  received 
at  home,  he  was  able  to  make  a  good  shoe.    He  was 
employed    at    the   government   shoe-shops    in    the 
Schuylkill  Arsenal,  and  in  1848  he  began  business  on 
his  own  account  on  a  modest  basis.  In  1855  he  began 
manufacturing  for  Joseph  H.  Thompson  &  Co.  a 
special  shoe  for  the  Southern  trade,  and  when  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  wrecked  that  firm  he  found 
himself  with  $10,000  worth  of  these  goods  on  hand. 
Raising  money  upon  them,  he  bid  for  government  con- 
tracts for  army  shoes.    His  first  contract  was  for  4000 
pairs  at  $1.75  per  pair,  which  was  renewed  at  $2.10 
per  pair  on  account  of  the  advance  in  price  of  leather, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  contract  for  20,000  pairs, 
on  which  the  workmen  received  an  advance  of  fifteen 
cents  a  pair.    The  advent  of  the  McKay  sewing- 
machine  in  1868,  and  the  strike  of  the  Philadelphia 
shoemakers,  caused  many  contracts  to  go  to  Eastern 
manufacturers ;  but  Mr.  Mundell  continued  to  deliver 
the  hand-made  standard  shoe  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity, and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  inspector-gen- 
eral complimented  him  upon  having  furnished  the 
best  shoes  supplied  the  army.    For  three  years  he 
and  Samuel  M.  Dufiield  were  in  partnership  in  the 
leather  and  shoe-finding  business  at  No.  14  South 
Fourth  Street. 

In  1870  was  formed  the  present  house  of  John  Mun- 
dell &  Co.,  the  junior  member  of  which  is  E.  F.  Part- 
ridge. In  1872  the  firm  made,  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  a  standard  boot  and  shoe,  the  soles 
fastened  by  brass  screws  instead  of  being  sewed. 
These  were  sent  to  troops  on  the  western  outposts, 
so  that  they  might  be  tested  by  the  roughest  service, 
and  the  reports  all  spoke  so  favorably  of  them  that 
they  were  adopted  as  the  regulation  shoe.    The  patent 
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of  the  machine  by  which  the  soles  were  fastened  to 
the  uppers  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Mundell  from  the 
executors  of  Howe,  the  sewing-machine  inventor,  and 
after  having  been  improved  by  Charles  Tyson,  it  was 
sold  to  the  organization  now  known  as  the  Standard 
Sewing  Machine  Company.  The  business  of  the  firm 
extended  to  such  proportions  that  the  Fourth  Street 
establishment  could  not  contain  it,  and  in  1877  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  location  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Thirteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  where  there  are 
facilities  for  manufacturing  thirty  thousand  pairs  of 
misses'  and  children's  shoes  weekly.  Mr.  Mundell 
employs  about  700  hands.  Some  of  them  have  been 
with  him  thirty-five  years,  and  their  children  have 
grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood  in  his  shops. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital  are  most  amicable,  as  might  be  judged  from 
the  views  which  Mr.  Mundell  holds.  "  Let  alT,"  he 
has  said,  '*  who  employ  people  look  into  the  griev- 
ances of  their  employes,  for  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, to  my  knowledge,  the  employ^  are  right  ; 
but  many,  instead  of  listening  to  the  workmen's  com- 
plaint, give  them  the  cold  shoulder,  which  they  are 
apt  to  resent,  and  this  brings  about  strikes  and  lock- 
outs." One  of  Mr.  Mundell's  daughters  is  the  wife 
of  Bev.  Thomas  P.  Hutchinson,  rector  of  Calvary 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  West  Philadelphia ; 
another  daughter  is  married  to  George  T.  Smith, 
lawyer,  and  the  third  daughter  is  unmarried.  His 
sons,  John  and  James,  are  engaged  in  the  firm,  but 
not  as  partners.  The  business  for  the  twelve  months 
between  April,  1883,  and  April,  1884,  was  $1,200,000 
of  children's  and  misses'  shoes  manufactured  and 
sold. 

The  manufacture  of  saddlery,  harness,  whips, 
trunks,  etc.,  is  conducted  by  many  establishments, 
whose  work  has  won  for  the  city  a  reputation  equal 
to  that  of  any  other.  The  prize  medal  awarded  at 
London  in  1851  was  a  recognition  of  the  superiority 
of  Philadelphia-made  harness. 

In  1860  the  statistics  of  these  trades  were : 

No.  KMUb-  Baw 

UshmentB.  Oapitsl.  Labor.  Mat«rlal.    Product 

Saddia  and  liamMi 79     S3M,70O    718     S417,fi3A      |M9,780 

Trunks  and  carpet-bagi *20         70,670    176         67,680        213,760 

Whlpa  and  canea. 7         68.641      78         43,816         68,700 

Totals 106      1633.881    966      S629,030  $1,242,236 

In  1870: 

Harness- and  ■addle-makars.  66  S644,060  402  S467,732  9914,568 

Hamass  mounUngs 3  9,600  18  6,196  30,000 

Hame-makers 3  34,000  25  10,774  28,360 

Horse-collars 4  29,600  26  33,226  66,260 

Saddle-tress 1  26,000  43  16,160  38,688 

Trunks 22  116,776  164  169,636  836.477 

Whips  and  canes^ 12  68,006  40  13,827  44,6.'>8 

ToUls 110      9816,831    707      9707,543  91,467,891 

In  1880: 

Saddlery  and  baraess. .  116     9333,964    446     9369,038     9729,299 

Whips 6  83,600      29  13.200         44,000 

Totals 121      9367,464    476      9382,238      9773,299 

The  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  give  these  industries  as  follows : 


No.  Sstab- 
lishmsnts. 

Hamss,  wood  and  iron 3 

Harness  and  snddlery 143 

Trunks  and  valises 26 

Whips  and  canes 13 

Totals 186 

The  ceubus  returns  are  as  follows : 


Labor. 

14 

541 

213 

38 


Talus  of 
Product 

928,000 

838/»0 

423,000 

45,100 


801       91,334,150 


VaXstob- 

In  1860 :                  lishments.  Capital. 

Leather  In  all  fonns.. 84  91,948,450 

In  1870: 
Leather  and  skins. 

Drv  salters. 4  990,000 

Skin-drassers 4  221,000 

OuTTlars 81  202,100 

Tanners*  sole  and  upper 9  496.000 

Oalf-skln  manufkcture 9  218,000 

OloTS,  kid,  and  daer-skln 3  24,000 

Morocco  (purs  goat) 23  789,960 

Fancy  linings,  etc 14  461,928 


Baw 
Labor.  Material, 

1326  92,661,304 


22 
182 

86 

78 
168 

16 
736 
406 


9246,544 
464.864 
540,814 
396,600 
360,440 
19,176 

1,636,036 
624,130 


Product. 
91,022,868 


918,600 

641,800 

721,880 

523,460 

574,048 

86,688 

2,307,113 

1,133,668 


Total  leather  in  all  forms..    87  92.602,978  1670  94,060,616  96,254,046 

The  estimated  production  of  leather  in  all  forms  for 
1875  was  slated  by  Mr.  Blodget  at  $8,888,158. 


In  1880: 


No.  Bstab-  Raw 

Ushojents.  Capital.  Labor.  Material.  Product 


Leather,  curried «.«-    82 

**       dressed  skins^ 64 

**       tanned..................      6 


9251,640    126 

8,584,447  8868 

440,165      47 


9760,037 

4,806,342 

231,726 


9907,558 

6,741,796 

306,970 


The  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  give  the  following  statistics  of  the  leather 
industries : 

No.  Xstab- 
llshments.   Labor. 


Leather,  hides  cleaned,  etc 

"       curriers 

**       sole  and  belting 

**       morocco 

calf,  kid,  and  glove-kid... 


(1 


H 


sheep  and  fkncy 

for  whips  and  ball-ooTers. 


6 
16 

H 
46 

19 
9 
1 


54 

145 

53 

8568 

441 

134 

7 


Value  of 
Product 

9486,000 

939,000 

209,000 

7,008,184 

1,880.000 

370,600 

10,600 


Totals. 


..      100 


3386      910,457,184 


The  spin  net,  the  harpsichord,  and  the  piano-forte 
are  the  regular  gradations  through  which  modern 
music  has  worked  its  way  to  the  present  perfection  of 
instruments.  Who  was  the  first  maker  of  these  in- 
struments in  the  city  ?  In  1775  we  hear  of  the  manu- 
facture of  an  instrument  probably  unknown  before 
that  time  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  made  by  John 
Behrent,  joiner,  Third  Street,  opposite  Coats'  bury- 
ing-ground,  below  Brown  Street,  who  advertised  that 
he  "  had  just  finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by 
the  name  of  piano-forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner 
of  a  harpsichord,  with  hammers  and  several  changes." 
James  Julian,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  in  1785,  an- 
nounced "  the  great  American  piano-forte,  of  his  own 
invention."  We  doubt  whether  any  earlier  instances 
of  piano- forte  making  can  be  shown  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  are  given  by  Bishop,  "  History  of 
American  Manufactures,"  as  the  first.  James  Julian, 
in  1785,  and  Charles  Taws,  about  1789-90,  were  manu- 
facturers of  these  instruments,  and  one  made  by  Taws 
is  mentioned  by  a  modem  writer,  who  says  that  it  "  in 
comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  Stein  ways  and 
Chickerings,  would  seem  a  very  diminutive  affair. 
Mr.  Taws  at  one  time  was  connected  with  the  elder 
Astor  in  the  business  of  importing  pianos,  and  also 
was  of  some  note  as  a  builder  of  organs,  which  busi- 
ness, like  the  piano  manufacture,  he  was  among  the 
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earliest,  if  not  the  first,  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  Taws'  sons  inherited  their 
father's  mnsical  ability,  and  became,  for  their  day, 
professors  of  some  standing." 

About  1798,  G.  £.  Blake  came  over  from  England 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  b^an  to  make 
pianos  in  this  city,  and  teach  the  flute  and  clarionet 
over  Aitken's  music-store,  on  South  Third  Street, 
where  he  was  threatened  by  Quakers  with  the  prison, 
if  he  did  not  stop  teaching  their  boys  to  blow  the 
clarionet.  Charles  Albright  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment maker  at  95  Vine  Street,  in  1796,  and  a  piano 
of  date  *'  1787,  maker,  Charles  Albright,"  is  mentioned 
as  in  the  possession  of  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  city. 

In  1800,  English  pianos,  made  by  Longman,  dem- 
enti, Houston,  Poland,  and  others,  were  advertised 
for  sale  by  Charles  Taws,  who,  in  this  manufacture, 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  city  to  bring  that  industry 
into  the  proportions  of  a  regular  avocation.  His  son, 
John  B.  Taws,  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1824.  The 
"grand  portable  piano"  of  John  J.  Hawkins,  and  his 
''  Claviol,"  are  mentioned  among  the  new  instruments 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  partnership  of 
Thomas  Loud  Evenden,  an  Englishman,  with  Joshua 
Baker,  in  1810,  was  dissolved  in  1812,  and  the  former 
united  with  his  son,  Thomas  Loud  Evenden,  under 
the  style  of  Thomas  L.  Evenden  &  Son,  at  Fifth  and 
Prime  Streets,  where  they  claimed  superiority  for 
their  pianos  over  any  of  English  or  foreign  make, 
and  they  "  confidently  challenge  any  huckster  in  the 
city,  who  has  the  arrogance  to  call  himself  an  im- 
porter, to  disprove  the  assertion."  This  was  pointed 
at  Charles  Taws,  whose  recent  advertisement  had 
mentioned  an  importation  from  Clementi  &  Co., 
London,  of  '' elegant  and  fine-toned  pianos."  The 
result  was  a  very  bitter  controversy, 'which  became 
highly  personal. 

In  1817  the  Evendens  dropped  their  name  of  Even- 
den, and  henceforth  were  known  by  that  of  Loud, 
announcing  their  partnership  as  that  of  Thomas  & 
John  Loud,  which,  in  1825,  became  Loud  Brothers, 
and  was  composed  of  John,  Thomas,  &  Philologus 
Loud.  Charles  Pommer,  in  1824,  at  106  North  Third 
Street,  was  a  manufacturer  of  upright  and  square 
pianos. 

"James  Stewart,  from  London,  late  of  Baltimore, 
inventor  of  the  harmonic  piano- forte,"  gave  notice  in 
June,  1819,  that  he  had  opened  his  piano-forte  room  at 
No.  70  South  Fourth  Street.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  Thomas  Stewart  took  charge  of  the  warerooms, 
which  were  removed  from  No.  70  South  Fourth  Street 
to  No.  3  Cypress  Alley,  where  the  business  was  super- 
intended by  James  Stewart,  the  inventor  of  the  har- 
monic piano-forte.  In  1820  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued. Stewart  &  Co.,  in  1822,  greatly  lauded  the 
detached  sounding-board,  and  other  arrangements 
which  they  had  introduced  into  the  piano-forte.  F. 
B.  Burkhardt,  about  the  year  1821,  commenced  the 


manufacture  of  pianos  according  to  the  German  and 
English  construction,  at  No.  83  North  Fifth  Street 
The  German  pianos  had  four  pedals.  In  1825,  Bark- 
hard  t's  factory  was  located  at  No.  95  South  Second 
Street. 

Conrad  Meyer,  a  native  of  Marburg,  Hesse-Caasel, 
Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1793,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1819,  having  been  twice  shipwrecked 
on  hb  way.  He  landed  in  Baltimore,  and  commenced 
to  work  in  a  piano-manufacturing  establishment  in 
that  city,  where  he  remained  three  years  or  more. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  February,  1823,  and 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  piano-fortes  at  No. 
160  South  Front  Street,  between  Dock  and  Spruce 
Streets.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Front  and  Cal- 
lowhill  Streets.  Mr.  Meyer,  in  1882,  invented  the 
solid  cast-iron  plate-frame  for  pianos,  the  first  appli- 
cation of  that  method  of  stringing  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

Emilius  N.  Scherr  announced,  in  June,  1824,  that  he 
had  just  finished  an  upright  piano,  of  fine  tone  and 
workmanship.  In  January,  1825,  one  of  his  adver- 
tisements stated  that  he  had  finished,  at  No.  264  Mar- 
ket Street,  a  six-octave  upright  piano  of  excellent  tone. 
He  finished  also  an  organ  with  six  stops,  which  was 
probably  the  one  sold  to  the  Moravian  Church  on 
Race  Street 

John  Lowe  commenced  business  as  an  organ-builder, 
"  near  No.  107  South  Seventh  Street,"  in  1804.  One 
of  his  first  works  was  the  organ  in  Peale's  Museum. 
Lowe  built  the  grand  organ  for  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  in  1811.  It 
was  considered,  when  finished,  the  finest  musical  in- 
strument in  use  in  the  United  States.  Lowe  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  S.  Hall,  who  took  possession  of  his 
factory  on  old  York  road,  near  the  first  turnpike  gate, 
where  he  made,  repaired,  and  tuned,  in  the  year  1816, 
church,  chamber,  finger,  and  barrel-organs  of  every 
description.  John  Shermer  was  the  builder  of  an 
organ  with  four  stops,  for  the  Moravians,  in  1809, 
which  cost  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  year  1824  the  professional  organists  of  Phila- 
delphia were  Benjamin  Carr,  at  St  Peter's  and  Trin- 
ity Protestant  Episcopal  Churches;  Thomas  Carr,  at 
Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Benjamin  Cross, 
at  St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and 
H.  W.  Darley,  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  local  manufacturers  had  to  contend  with  a  strong 
opposition  among  the  importers  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  against  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  people 
in  favor  of  foreign  productions.  Piano-fortes  were  im- 
ported during  all  this  time  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  found  ready  sale.  Merchants  engaged  in  the  Eng- 
lish trade  occasionally  brought  over  one  or  two  pianos 
as  a  venture,  together  with  their  other  goods  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  and  managed  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  regular  music-stores  made  the  sale  of  musical 
instruments  a  part  of  their  business,  the  demand  for 
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sheet  and  engrsred  music  scarcely  heiog  sufficient  to 
mainUiD  tbem. 

The  first  music-Btore  established  in  Philadelphia 
was  that  of  George  Willig.    He  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  aa  early  bb  1794  kept  a  music-store  al  No. 
185  Market  Street.    He  puhliahed  the  Mutioal  Maga- 
tine.    He  afterward  removed  to  Fourth  Street,  below 
Market,  and  subseqaentlj  to  the  bailding  partly  occu- 
pied by  Sully  &,  Earle's  gallery,  on  Cheatnnt  Street, 
above  Fifth,  oo  the  north  side.     Willig  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  sale  of  piano-fortes.    The  ne«t  music- 
stdre  was  established  by  George  E.  Blake,  who  called 
himself  a  musical -iastrument  maker  and  keeper  of  a 
circulatinglibrary,  as  early  as  1808,  when  he  was  estab- 
lisbed  in  the  Cook  build- 
ing, at  the  aoutheaat  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Market 
Streets.     He  removed  to 
No.  1 3  South  Fifth  Street, 
near  Chestnut,  about  the 
year    1814-15,     and     re- 
mained   there  until    the 
time  of  his  death,   Feb. 
23, 1871.    In  1818,  Allyn 
Bacon,  afterward   of  the 
firm  of  Bacon  &  Hart,  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  music- 
store    at    No.   II    South 
Fourth  Street,— the  north 
end  of  the  building  previ- 
ously known  as  the  old  In- 
dian Queen  Hotel.    Abra- 
ham h.  Hart  was  partner 
with  Allyn  Bacon.   He  af- 
terward kept  a  music-store 
on  bis  own  account  at  No. 
30  South  Fourth  StreeL 

John  O.  Ktemm  and 

Klemm,  sons  of  a  firm  of 
manufacturen  and  musi-  y^^ 

cal  vendors  in  Germany,  ^^ 

eetablished  themaelvea  aa  f  ^j^-f^  ' 

importen  of  musical  in- 
struments about  1818,  at 
No.  1  North  Fourth  Street. 

This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1823,  and  John  G.  Klemm 
bought  out  at  that  time  the  stock  of  music  And  plates 
of  Bacon  &  Hart,  and  removed  his  store  to  No.  3  South 
Third  Street,  where  it  remained  until  about  1825-26, 
when  be  removed  lo  No.  287J  Market  Street. 

George  Schetky,  the  musician,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  importation  of  pianos  about  1819.  He  dealt  in 
grand  harmonic,  cabinet,  and  square  pianos,  which 
were  made  hy  Wornum,  of  London.  He  lived  at  No. 
71  Locust  Btreet,  where  he  had  his  pianos  for  sale. 
He  died  Feb.  10,  1826.  J.  S.  Richardson,  from  Lon- 
don, opened  a  new  music-store  on  Chestnut  Street,  a 
few  doors  helow  Second,  in  1817,  which  remained 
there  for  a  short  time  only.  George  Catlin  commenced 


I  the  manufacturing  and  repairing  of  musical  inslru- 
,  ments  at  No.  211  Arch  Street,  above  Eighth,  in  1816. 
I  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  all  work,  and  was  skillful 
I  with  any  kind  of  musical  instrument.  He  profeesed 
\  himself  able  to  make  or  to  mend  organs,  piano-fortes, 
harps,  donble-bass  violins,  violoncellos,  violina,  gui- 
tars, lutes,  clarionets,  and  flutea.  Catlin  then  had 
twenty  years'  experience,  and  added  to  his  advertise- 
ment, "We  tune  all  kinds  of  instruments." 

Among  the  early  music -teachers  is  Philadelphia, 
Benjamin  Cross  ranked  with  th«  foremost  He  was 
born  in  this  city  on  the  ISlh  of  September,  1786,  of 
Scotch  descent.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennaylvaola,  and  b^an  his  musical  caieer  about 
1810.  It  was  in  June  of 
that  year  he  made  hie  first 
appearance,  the  occasion 
being  a  grand  oratorio  at 
St.  Augustine's  Church, 
given  under  the  direcUon 
of  Benjamin  Carr.  H« 
was  busily  engaged  with 
nearly  all  the  musical  per- 
formances of  that  day. 
Many  works  in  musical 
collections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  ex- 
hibit Mr.  Cross  aa  occupy- 
ing a  very  high  position. 
He  was  also  eminently 
successful  as  a  professor 
of  the  piano  and  singing. 
His  "  Mariner's  Glee"  re- 
ceived from  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  the  award 
of  a  silver  medal.  H« 
died  March  1,  1857.  His 
principal  efforts  in  behalf 
of  music  were  made  in 
connection  with  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society. 

The  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety, established  in  1820, 
had  for  its  objects  "the  re- 
lief of  decayed  musicians, 
and  the  cultivation  of  skill  and  diflbsion  of  taste  in 
music."  Previous  to  the  iuBtitution  of  this  society,  sev- 
eral others  bad  been  formed  for  the  performance  of 
concerted  music,  solos,  etc.  The  oldest  was  the  Har- 
monic Society,  which  existed  some  time  previous  to 
the  present  century,  and  continued  to  the  year  1802 
or  1803.  Various  other  societies  for  the  same  purpose 
had  existed,  among  them  the  Apollonian,  the  Euter- 
pean,  the  St.  Cecilia,  the  Sacred  Music,  the  Handel, 
the  Auacreontic,  and  the  Fhilhannonic.  In  1816  Mr. 
C.  Hnpfeld  formed  a  society  for  the  practice  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  a  sufficient 
number  together,  in  a  mere  band,  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  society,  not  merely  for  the  per- 
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formance  of  concerted  music,  but  for  the  creation  of 
a  fiind  for  the  relief  of  decayed  musicians  and  their 
families.  Among  its  most  promineot  founders  were 
Benjamin  Oarr,  Benjamin  Cross,  the  Louds,  G.  Hup- 
feld,  and  Mr.  Schetky.  Benjamin  Gross  was  at  this 
time  closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  music  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  known  as  an  organist  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  culture.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  organist  of  St.  Augustine's  Ghurch,  and  outside 
of  that  professional  duty  he  took  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  popularizing  a  knowledge  of  and  love  for 
good  music.  He  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  several 
musical  societies,  and  was  among  their  most  active 
members. 

The  musical  instruments  made  at  present  in  the  city 
are  chiefly  organs,  piano-fortes,  melodeons,  accord- 
ions, violins,  flutes,  guitars,  and  band  instruments. 

These  instruments,  in  1860,  were  manufactured  as 
follows : 

No.  of  Bttab-  B«w 

llabments.  Oapltal.     Vatorlal.   Labor.  Prodnet 

Plaoot  and  aecordioni 15  $200,600  183,190  272  (440,300 

Otbar  ttian  planet  and  ae- 
cordioni     7  31,000  14,630  27  87,760 

Mndo  pablUban ^ 3  26,000  13.800  20  28,000 

In  1976: 

MiMicannitmmenti,imall  9  24,000  6,939  18  32,226 

Organs. 6  38,600  11,318  47  (AfilA 

Pianos .4  9  343,000  176,800  298  492,400 

Piano  movementt. 2  2,000  1,210  3  7,600 

Moilo  pabUiben. 6  270,600  84,000  37  229,600 

In  1875,  it  was  estimated  that  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments  in  that  year  would  exceed  that 
of  1870  by  thirty  per  cent.,  and  amount  to  $761,459. 

In  1880: 

No.  of  Ettab-  Baw 

liahmenta.    Capitol.     Material.  Labor.  Prodncv. 

Muaieal  initnimanti,  and 

materials  not  ipedSad...  6  $16,200  17.180  23  $29,600 

Organs  and  materials. 8  38,000  8,340  46  32,164 

Pianos  and  matarials 6  169,600  81,146  164  217,924 

The  tabular  summary  of  Philadelphia  productions 
for  1882  gives  the  following: 

Ko.  of  Bstab- 
lisbmsnts.   Labor.      Product. 

Musie  printers  and  publisbsrs... 6  77  1164,000 

Musio  typographers. 2  24  43,200 

Pianos  and  organs 9  262  616,000 

Brsss  and  other  instruments. ..31  206  238,660 

In  1882,  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments 
was  as  follows : 

No.ofEstob- 
llshments.    Labor.      Product. 

Ohuroh  organs 4  18  $36,000 

Pianos 6  232  680,(i00 

Brsss  and  other  Instniments 31  202  238,600 

The  earliest  buildings  of  the  colonists  were  "  huts,"  { 
which  were — 

**  generally  thirty  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  broad,  with  a  partition  ' 
near  ths  middle,  and  another  to  diride  one  end  of  the  house  into  two  I 
small  rooms.  For  this  use  they  took  tight  trees  of  about  siste«n  inches  * 
square,  cut  off  about  ten  posts  of  about  fifteen  feet  long,  upon  which  the 
house  stood,  and  four  pieces,  two  of  twenty  and  two  of  eighteen  feet 
long,  for  plates  to  lay  atop  of  these  posts.    They  had  ten  giesta  (JoI*t*)   > 
of  twenty  feet  long  to  bear  the  lofts,  and  two  fidse  plates  of  thirty  feet 
long  to  lie  on  the  end  of  the  gleets  for  the  rafters  to  be'  fixed  upon. 
There  were  twelve  pairs  of  rafters  of  about  twenty  feet  to  bear  the  roof 
of  the  house,  with  wind  beams,  braces,  studs,  etc.    They  used  dapltoard 
for  the  covering  of  ths  house,  ends  and  sides  for  the  loft ;  this  clapboard  > 
is  made  fsather^gsd,  flve  and  a  half  feet  long  if  well  drawn.  Use  elose  • 


and  smooth.  They  lined  thr  lodging-rooms  with  It,  and  filled  it  up  be- 
tween, which  made  it  rery  warm.  The  lower  floor  was  esrth,  the  upper 
clapboard.  But  theee  mean  dwellings  served  only  till  the  Peont ylv^ 
niaos  wen  settled  a  little.  And  then,  haWnff  felled  their  trsei,  clasred 
and  onltlvatsd  their  ground,  raised  stocks,  and  plkntsd  a  grmi  part  of 
their  purchases,  they  began  to  leave  their  cottages  for  stately  ss  well 
as  convenient  houses,  and  to  Imitote  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  eolo> 
niss  in  the  grandeur  of  their  buildings.** 

Bobert  Turner's  letter  of  the  Sd  of  the  Sixth  month 
(August),  1685,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
progress  in  building : 

**  Now  as  to  the  Town  of  PHILADELPHIA  It  goeth  on  In  PUnting 
and  Building  to  odiMraefon,  both  in  the  front  &  backward, and  there  an 
about  600  Houses  In  3  years  time.    And  since  I  built  my  Brkk  JVosm, 
ths  foundation  of  which  was  laid  at  thy  going,  which  I  did  design  sltsr 
a  good  manner  to  inoourage  others,  and  that  from  building  with  Wood, 
it  being  ths  first,  many  take  example,  and  some  that  built  Wooden 
Houses,  are  sorry  for  it:  Brick  building  Is  said  to  beotdkMrp:  Bricki 
are  exoseding  good,  and  better  than  when  I  built;  More  Maksn  (alien 
in,  and  Briek»  cktofer^  they  were  befors  at  16  s.  Knglish  per  1000,  and 
now  many  6ra«f  Brkk  hommt  artgoimg  «y»,  with  good  Cellars.  ArOmr  Cook 
is  building  him  a  bravs  Brick  House  near  VntUam  Framplam\  on  ths 
front ;  For  WUlkum  #hMii|ilM  hath  since  built  a  good  Briek  Aomm,  hg  ku 
Brew  kovm  amd  Bake  Jboase,  and  let  the  other  for  an  ordinary,   ^ote 
ITAealsr,  from  Ifow  BmgUmd^  is  building  a  good  Briek  kotue^  by  the  Blew 
AfuAor;  and  the  two  Brickmakers  a  DombU  Briek  House  and  Cellan; 
besides  several  others  going  on :  iSaamef  OatfrnUer  has  built  oaolh^  house 
by  his.    I  am  building  mntker  Briek  house  by  mine,  which  Is  thrse  Isrp 
Stories  high,  besides  a  good  large  Brick  Cellar  under  it,  of  two  Bricki 
and  a  half  thickness  in  the  wall,  and  the  next  story  half  under  Ground, 
tlie  Cellar  hath  an  Arched  Door  (for  a  VaiUi  to  go  under  ths  Street)  to 
the  Biver,  and  so  to  bring  in  goods,  or  deliver  out    HauwpWy  Jfsrrf, 
from  New  York,  has  built  a  lan^e  Timber  house,  with  Brick  Chimniei. 
Jokm  IW  has  almost  finished  a  good  Brick  House,  and  a  Bake  House  of 
Timber ;  and  N,  AUem  a  good  house,  next  to  Thomae  lf|pniM,  fVont  Lot 
John  Dag  a  good  house,  after  the  Itomdon  fMShion,  moat  Brick,  with  a 
large  tnmo  of  Wood,  in  the  fh>nt,  for  Shop  Windows ;  all  these  have 
BelooaUt.^    Thomaa  Bmith  and  DonM  Piege  are  Partners,  and  set  to 
making  of  Bridt  this  Year,  and  they  are  very  guod  ;  also,  Aulonu,  the 
OoruMm  Friend,  Agent  for  the  ONnpany  at  Fremkford,  with  his  BetA 
People,  are  preparing  to  make  Brick  next  year.    Sanmel  Otijiealsr,  is  oar 
Urns  Bmmer  on  his  Wharf.    Brave  LIME  STOKE  found  here,  as  the 
Workmen  say,  being  proved.    We  build  most  Houses  with  Bdoeeug*. 
Lett  an  mmek  desir'd  ia  Ike  Town,  great  hugimg  one  of  amoiker.    We  are 
now  lining  the  foandation  of  a  large  plaim  Briek  komaef  for  a  Meedng 
House,  in  the  Center,  (sixty  foot  long,  and  about  forty  foot  broad)  and 
hope  to  have  It  soon  up,  many  hearts  and  hands  at  Work  that  will  do  it 
A  large  Meeting  House,  60  foot  long,  and  38  foot  broad,  also  going  up, 
on  the  front  of  the  Biver,  fat  an  evening  Meeting,  the  work  going  on 
apace.    Many  Towns  Pedple  settling  their  liberty  Lands.    I  hope  the 
bocielff  will  rub  off  the  Beproaches  some  have  cast  upon  them.    We  now 
begin  to  gathrr  in  some  things  of  our  great  many  Debta.** 

Robert  Turner,  in  1684-85,  built  the  first  brick  houiie 
in  the  city  erected  by  a  citizen,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Front  and  Mulberry  Streets.  According  to 
Gabriel  Thomas,  the  Letitia  House  was  built  before 
this  tiine,.but  of  that  fact  Mr.  Westcott  says  **  there 


1  It  may  be  of  interest  to  stats  where  these  primitive  hoones  were  sit- 
uated.   They  were  as  follows: 

Arthur  Cook,  east  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut 

William  Frampton,  east  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut. 

John  Wheeler,  west  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut. 

Samuel  Carpenter,  weet  side  of  Front  Street,  above  Walnut. 

Robert  Turner,  west  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Mulberry. 

Humphrey  Murrey,  west  side  of  Front  Street,  southwest  eomer  of 
Cheetunt. 

John  Test,  northeast  comer  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Nathaniel  Allen,  west  side  of  Front  Street,  above  ChsstouL 

John  Day,  west  side  of  Front  Street,  between  flamafrss  and  Mulbsrry. 

These  houses  supplanted  or  were  built  in  better  styls  than  the  fint 
dwellings. 
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may  be  some  doubt.''  Thomas  Masters,  in  1704,  built 
the  first  three-story  brick  house  on  the  east  side  of 
Front  Street,  which  was  called  "  a  stately  house."  It 
was  torn  down  about  1840.  It  appears  from  the  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  Robert  Turner,  as  well  as 
from  the  instruction  of  Penn  to  his  agent  in  1684, 
that  building  with  brick  was  at  that  early  day  yery 
extensively  carried  on.  Pastorius  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  "  a  sufficient  number  of  mills,  brick-kilns, 
and  tile-ovens  ;**  and  we  learn  from  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson (Logan  Papers)  that  the  city  could  even  then 
furnish — 

**•  oonaiderable  qiuuitity  of  the  bMt  bricks  on  the  continent,  m«d« 
near  thia  city,  and  llmostons  in  great  plenty  in  tome  pnfts,  which 
prompta  people  to  make  eubctantial  bulldinge,  both  in  brick  and  etone. 
We  hare  been  npon  regulating  the  parenenla  of  onr  itreeta,— the  foot- 
way with  bricka  and  the  cartway  with  atone,— and  thia  with  bulldinga 
bare  made  bricka  ao  acarce  that  the  inhabitanta  would  go  to  the  kilnti 
and  there  atrtre  for  them  at  28  per  mill. ;  that  ia  and  will  be  the  price 
hare." 

The  bricks  were  mostly  burned  in  clamps  contain- 
ing from  40,000  to  50,000,  consuming  half  a  cord  of 
wood,  and  taking  a  week  to  burn.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  four-fiflhs  of  the  buildings  in  the 
city  were  of  brick,  and  the  reputation  of  the  kilns 
was  very  high  for  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
bricks. 

Another  branch  of  the  fictile  art,  that  of  ''good, 
long,  Taylem  Tobacco  pipes,"  is  mentioned  in  Brad- 
ford's Mercury  in  May,  1719,  and  that  they  sold  at 
Tour  shillings  per  gross.  "  Bichard  Warden,  tobacco- 
pipe  maker,  living  under  the  same  roof  with  Philip 
8yng,  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place,"  was  the 
ancient  founder  of  this  art.  This  is  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  this  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania,  although 
pipe-making  was  an  old  European  occupation.  In 
1857  there  were  fifty  brick-making  establishments  in 
the  city,  producing  yearly  100,000,000  of  common 
bricks,  worth  $700,000,  and  also  8,000,000  of  fine 
pressed  bricks,  worth  $14  per  1000,  or  $112,000.  The 
census  of  1860  shows  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks,  as  follows : 

No.  Eatab-  Baw 

llahmenta.    Capital.    Unterial.    Labor.    Product 

Bricka,  common  and 

praaaed 49       S1.208,M0     «70,62S       1876    $1,212,196 

Bricka,  fire... 5  60,600       24,076  89  77.900 

Totala. 64        $1,269,100      186,600        1966    $1,290,096 

In  1876: 

Bricks,  common  and 
pmaed 78       $1,780,600    $364,190       2714    $2,348,964 

Bricks,  fire 8  630,000      228,260         209        601,860 

Brick-makers'    ma- 
chines..          4  66,000       28,460  62  83,676 

Totals. 90       $2,376,600    $610,890       2976    $2,934,379 

The  estimated  value  of  this  industry  in  1875  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Blodget  at  $3,500,000. 

No.  Estab-  BMW 

In  1880:  lishments.    CkpiUI.    Material.    Labor.    Product. 

Brick  and  tile 78       $2,342,463    $484,211        2967    $1,702,636 

In  1882  the  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  indus- 
tries give  the  following : 


No.  Bstab- 

llshments.    Labor.     Prodnct. 

Bricks,  pressed,  enameled,  and  common..         63  SS34     $2,338,900 

**      and  tile,  fire 13  302  636,300 

Bricklayers  and  builders.... 49  602       1,304,760 

ToUls 126  4138      $4,274,960 

Fire-bricks,  as  known  at  present,  are  of  very  re- 
cent origin.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  establish- 
ment for  fire-brick  manufiicture  was  that  of  Mr. 
Miller,  the  father  of  Abraham  Miller,  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  fire-bricks.  The  cognate  branches 
of  gas-house  tiles,  chemical  ware,  drain-pipes,  pot- 
tery, stoneware,  jars,  jugs, stone-pipe,  and  the  general 
manufactures  in  clay,  such  as  china-ware,  artificial 
stone,  architectural  decorations,  cement,  plasters, 
terra-cotta,  scagliola,  paving-tiles,  roofing-tiles,  are 
all  to  some  extent  carried  on  in  Philadelphia,  as 
appears  by  the  following  return  in  1882 : 

No.  Estab- 

liahmenta.    Labor.     Prodnct. 

Pipes,  smoking,  wood  and  others... 8  279  $366,900 

Pottery  and  stoneware. 4  180  267,900 

Terra-cotta  ware  and  pipe 4  60  207,000 

Plastering,  casts,  and  stucco-work 24  176  329,400 

ToUla 40  703      $1,160,200 

Marble,  now  so  extensively  used  as  a  building  ma- 
terial, was  first  employed  in  this  city  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  construction  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  now  the  Girard  Bank,  which  was  begun  in 
1795  and  finished  in  1798,  and  was  the  first  building 
in  the  country  having  a  marble  firont.  Between  1799 
and  1801  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  built  entirely 
of  marble  firom  quarries  in  Montgomery  County. 
About  1800,  Adam  Traquair  established  a  marble- 
yard  at  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  which  subse- 
quently came  into  the  possession  of  the  great  Struth- 
ers  firm.  William  Struthers,  who  founded  the  estab- 
lishment, was  bom  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
Jan.  26,  1812,  and  was  the  third  of  his  family  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  architect  and  builder,  his 
grandfather,  William  Struthers,  and  his  father,  John 
Struthers,  having  been  prominent  in  it  in  their  native 
city  of  Glasgow.  John  Struthers  brought  his  family 
with  him  to  this  country  in  1816,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  William  Strickland,  an  architect,  who 
was  without  any  superior  in  his  own  time.  Strickland 
built  the  United  States  Bank  (now  the  Philadelphia 
Custom-House),  and  under  him  John  Struthers  was 
the  superintendent  of  construction,  having  settled  in 
this  city.  He  subsequently  became  associated  with 
Thomas  Wilson,  who  conducted  a  marble-yard  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  and  then  opened 
at  No.  360  High  Street  [now  No.  1022  Market  Street] 
an  architect's  office  and  marble-yard.  His  son,  Wil- 
liam Struthers,  succeeded  him  in  this  business,  which 
now  consists  of  the  marble-,  granite-,  and  sandstone- 
works  at  Walnut  Street  wharf,  on  the  Schuylkill,  the 
oldest  and  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  now  conducted  by  the  third  generation 
from  its  founder.  Besides  giving  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  this  great  industrial  enterprise, 
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William  Struthers  took  a  wide  and  generoua  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  liberally  aided  in  promoting 
artistic  and  scientific  projects.  For  many  years  be 
was  treasurer  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  member  of  tbe  Historical  Society,  tbe 
Franklin  Institute,  and  tbe  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

His  patriotic  fervor  during  tbe  civil  war  was  mani- 
fested in  more  tban  one  direction.  He  raised  and 
equipped,  at  a  very  large  expense  to  bimself,  a  com- 
pany of  engineers,  wbo  rendered  excellent  service  in 
tbe  ranks  of  tbe  national  army,  especially  during  tbe 
campaign  in  tbe  Virginia  peninsula.  His  private 
means  and  bis  individual  efforts  were  employed  witb- 
out  stint  in  aid  of  tbe  Sanitary  Fair,  and  tbe  plans  for 
tbe  buildings  were  drafted  in  tbe  office  wbicb  be  tben 
occupied,  at  Eleventb  and  Market  Streets.  To  bim 
was  awarded  tbe  contract  for  tbe  marble-work  of  tbe 
new  Pbiladelpbia  public  buildings,  wbicb  amounts  to 
over  $5,000,000,  and  is  tbe  largest  ever  accepted  by 
any  one  firm.  He  was  connected  witb  many  cbarita- 
ble  institutions,  and  bis  warmtb  of  beart  bas  become 
proverbial  in  tbe  city  of  bis  adoption.  To  tbe  firm 
of  wbicb  be  was  tbe  bead  be  gave  tbe  name  of 
William  Strutbers  &  Sons.  After  bis  deatb  tbe  busi- 
ness was  conducted  under  tbe  old  title  by  tbe  sons, 
William  Strutbers,  Jr.,  and  Jobn  Strutbers,  and  is 
now  managed  by  tbe  latter  alone.  He  died  Nov.  21, 
1876,  and  is' buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

In  1829,  Edwin  Greble  opened  a  marble-yard  on 
Passyunk  road,  near  Fourtb  Street,  and  removed 
from  tbere  to  Tbirteentb  and  Willow  Streets,  wbere 
bis  works  were  burned  down  in  1849.  He  reopened 
at  1708  Cbestnut  Street,  and  tbe  business  is  now  man- 
aged by  bis  executors. 

In  1887  a  Mr.  Harkness  bad  works  of  tbe  same 
kind  at  Tentb  and  Cberry  Streets,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
Stegagnini,  wbo  built  tbe  marble  front  of  tbe  bouse  at 
tbe  corner  of  Sixteentb  and  Walnut  Streets,  was  in 
tbe  business.  Otbers  of  tbe  marble-workers  in  tbe 
first  balf  of  tbe  century  were  Black  &  Brown,  Freder- 
ick Fritz,  Peter  Fritz,  Jobn  Jordan,  Alexander  Hol- 
land, and  Jobn  Baird. 

Tbe  first  biuU  ever  executed  in  American  marble 
were  carved  for  James  Traquair,  stone-cutter,  Tentb 
and  Market  Streets,  Pbiladelpbia,  by  Josepb  Jardella, 
an  Italian,  wbo  bad  been  employed  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  by  tbe  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  Car- 
raccbi,  in  making  in  tbis  country,  under  bis  direc- 
tion, busts  of  Wasbington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and 
Rittenbouse.    Tbe  cost  was  $100  eacb. 

Statistics  of  marble-cutting  in  Pbiladelpbia  for 
various  years  are  as  follows : 

No.Ettab- 
In  1860:  lishments.      Capital.   Baw  Material.  Labor.  Produot. 

Marble-cuitera 69       9821,900         9»76^5        744    $1,019,125 


In  1870: 
Marble  manufactnraa. 


80       2,116,400       1,061,500       1867      2,662,648 


In  1875  tbe  return  was  estimated  at  $8,993,531. 


In  1882  tbere  were  90    establisbments,  employing 
1287  men,  and  producing  yearly  $8,311,500. 

Prior  to  tbe  arrival  of  Penn  tbe  Dutcb  and  Swedes 
bad  built  saw-mills  on  tbe  Delaware,  and  immediately 
upon  tbe  landing  of  tbe  first  settlers  under  Penn  tbey 
proceeded  to  erect  otber  saw-mills,  and  in  1683,  Penn's 
letters  sbow  tbat  tbe  saw-mills  and  tbe  glass-bouse 
were ''  conveniently  posted  for  water-carriage.'*  Town- 
send's  saw-  and  grist-mill  is  mentioned,  but  tbe  early 
records,  not  discriminating  between  grist-  and  saw- 
mills, do  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as 
to  tbe  number  or  locations  of  tbe  latter.  Tbe  demand 
for  band-sawyers  in  1698,  witb  tbe  wages  paid,  six  to 
seven  sbillings  per  bundred,  would  indicate  a  scarcity 
of  saw-mills.  In  1705  tbe  price  bad  risen  to  ten  sbil- 
lings, and  as,  in  1731,  tbe  bouses  of  Englisb  Quakers 
in  Bucks  County  were  covered  witb  "nice  sbaved 
boards,  and  "  tbe  boards  for  floors  and  partitions  were 
all  sawed  by  band,''  tbere  could  not  bave  been  any 
great  number  of  saw-mills  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  city. 
In  1765  tbe  exports  of  boards  and  scantling  from  tbe 
port  was  783,000  feet,  tbe  value  of  wbicb,  at  £S  IQs, 
per  1000,  was  £2470.  Staves,  beadings,  and  sbingles 
were  exported  at  tbe  same  time  to  tbe  value  of 
£28,450.  Tbe  exports  of  planks  and  boards  in  tbe 
years  1772,  '73,  and  '74  were,  respectively,  1,724,000, 
4,075,000,  and  3,309,000  feet 

Tbe  census  of  1810  returned  1995  common  saw- 
mills and  21  mabogany-mills  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1860  tbere  were, — 

No.Xrtab-  Baw 

lUbmenta.  Capital.    Material.    Labor.    Product. 

Hand-  and  ■aw-mllla...        6       fl82«500      1126,468       829        1868,600 
Sawed  Inmber 7         158,000       114,430         34         183,610 

In  1870  tbe  census  includes  saw-mills,  witb  planing- 
and  dressing-mills,  tbe  number  of  establisbments 
being  30,  witb  a  capital  of  $1,437,167 ;  value  of  raw 
materials,  $1,056,577 ;  labor,  451  ;  and  product, 
$1,925,590.  Tbe  census  of  1880  makes  no  return  of 
eitber  saw-mills  or  planing-mills. 

Tbe  tabular  returns  of  Pbiladelpbia  industries  for 
1882  give  tbe  following  : 


Prodact. 

1433,000 
1,676,650 


Ko.; 

Uahments.  Labor. 

Saw-mtlls,  mahogany  and  cabinet  wooda..        4  82 

Saw- and  planlng-mills 23  634 


At  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  tbe  early  settlers,  in 
1608,  inaugurated  tbeir  colonization  by  an  attempt  at 
making  glass,  pitcb,  tar,  soap-asbes,  and  clapboards^ 
but  tbe  Swedisb  colonists,  witb  more  practical  sense 
tban  was  sbown  in  Virginia,  set  up  tbeir  first  manu- 
facturing establisbment  in  tbe  form  of  a  grist-mill  as 
early  as  1643.^     Tbe  first  grist-mill  in  Pbiladelpbia 

^Tbe  site  of  this,  the  moet  ancient  water-mill  In  New  JerMj,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Delaware,  !•  now  aacertaincd  to  ha?e  been  on  the  Darby 
road,  the  oldest  highway  in  PennsylTanIa,  near  the  Bine  Bell  Tarem, 
where  the  holes  In  the  rocks  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  ftnine- 
work  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  stream  on  which  it  was  built  Is  Gobble 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Greek,  which  empties  south  of  TInleum. 
(See  **  Bishop's  History  of  American  Manvftcturas,**  toI.  i.  pw  130.) 
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County  wu  Kt  up  in  1683-84'  at  GerinftDtowii,  by 
Riehmrd  Townseud,  a  Friend,  who  came  over  with 
William  Penn.  It  itood  on  Church  I.ane,  one  mile 
northeast  of  H&rket  Square,  and  was  at  a  later  period 
known  aa  Roberta'  mill.  On  the  left  bank  of  Cheater 
Creek,  about  one  and  a  half  mil«a  northweat  from 
Chester,  Tow nsend  hadanotheTmilt,  built  of  materials 
reMiy  framed  in  England.  The  rocks  bear  traces  of 
itH  existence,  and  its  antiquated  vane  wu,  in  1848,  "  in 
tiie  one  hundred  and  fortj-fbarth  year  of  its  duty,  on 
Hit  top  of  Mr.  Fowler's  house."  The  owners  of  this 
mill  were  William  Penn,  Celeb  Pusey,  and  Samuel 
Carpenter,  whose  initials  were  to  be  seen  on  the  old 
Tftue.     Townsend  was  the  builder  and  superinten- 


being  great  choice  of  good  timber,  and  earlier  com 
than  in  the  aforeaaid  place ;  they  are  made  by  one 
Peter  Deal,  a  Famous  and  Ingenious  Workman,  es- 
pecially for  inventiDg  such  machines."*  On  the 
WiBsahickoD,  the  German  and  English  settlers  built 
mills  about  this  time.  The  Robesona  at  that  early 
date  built  a  grist-mill  and  bolting-house  near  the 
Schuylkill,  in  the  old  borough  of  Boxborough,  which 
were  known  as  "  Wissahickon  Mills." 

In  1712,  Joseph  Orowden  owned  a  grist-mill  at  tiie 
mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  as  appears  in  hie  petition  of 
that  year  to  the  Assembly  against  the  ferry  privilege 
of  Benjamin  Chambers. 

From  a  brief  price-current  of  1719-20  it  appears 


dent  of  the  mill,  but  not  a  part  owner.*  Pastoriug,  the 
founder  [in  1684)  of  Oermantown,  says,  "Of  mills, 
etc.,  we  bad  the  necessary  number,"  and  that  at 
Frankford,  "  they  bad  already  established  several  good 
mills."'  Thomas  Parsons  also  owned  a  grist-mill  at 
Frankford  in  1698,  and  Richard  Dangford  one  in 
Oxford  township,— both  probably  on  Tacony  Creek. 
"  The  water-mills  of  Darby  Creek,"  says  an  English- 
man, writing  in  1698,  "far  exceed  those  in  England 
both  for  quickness  and  good  grinding  of  meal,  there 


(BOBBBTS)  HILL. 

that  the  price  of  flour  at  Boston  was  28«.  per  hun- 
dred ;  at  Philadelphia,  9i.  6d. ;  at  New  York,  14i.  to 
IBs.  This  remarkable  variation  was  due  to  the  want 
of  transportation,  which  compelled  the  citiEens  of 
each  city  to  rely  on  the  production  of  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  Indian  com- meal  at  Philadelphia 
was  Is.  8(i.  to  1*.  lOcf.  per  bushel ;  at  New  York,  22d. ; 
at  Boston,  4>. ;  tar  in  Philadelphia  was  10*.  per  barrel ; 
in  New  York,  12«.;  in  Boston,  2&. ;  beef  at  Philadel- 
phia was  30*.  per  barrel ;  at  New  York,  36*.  to  S8«. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council,  July  16, 
1716,  a  petition  from  Thomas  Masters  was  presented, 


I 


*  0.  ThoBu'  "  HiMDi?  at  Pnurlnnta,"  LoukHi,  1«M. 
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showing  that  apon  representation  of  hia  wife,  Sybella 
Masters,  the  king  had  issued  to  him  two  patents,  for 
fourteen  years,  "  one  for  the  sole  cleansing,  curing,  and 
refining  of  Indian  corn  growing  in  the  plantations, 
fitter  for  shipping  and  transportation,  in  a  manner 
not  before  found  out  and  practiced."  In  his  speech  to 
the  Assembly,  1st  January,  1722,  Governor  Keith  said 
that  "  his  mind  was  fully  bent  upon  doing  the  province 
some  effectual  service,  and  that  he  had  lately  formed 
the  design  of  a  very  considerable  settlement  in  order 
to  manufacture  and  consume  the  grain  for  which  there 
is  at  this  time  no  profitable  market."  The  pl^ce 
selected  was  Horsham,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Council  ordered  a  convenient  road  to  be  built 
from  Horsham  to  the  Abington  New  York  road. 
Several  grist-mills  were  advertised  for  sale  in  1721 
-22;  two  by  Robert  Hobart,  baker,  "in  the  Front 
Street,"  one  of  them  furnished  with  cloths,  and  one 
without ;  another  with  a  granary  and  other  property, 
by  Owen  Roberts.  In  1723,  the  executors  of  Jona- 
than Dickinson  advertised  for  sale  his  interest  in  the 
grist-  and  saw-mills  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Chester  Mills.  There  were  passed  during 
the  year  1725,  by  the  Assembly  of  1724-25,  among 
other  laws,  ''An  act  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
bread  and  flour  not  merchantable,"  which  provided 
for  inspection  at  Philadelphia,  and  branding  the  bar- 
rels. It  was  a  renewal  of  a  former  law,  which  had 
been  the  means  of  restoring  the  flour  trade  of  the 
province,  formerly  lost  by  carelessness  and  fraud,  to 
a  high  degree  of  credit  abroad.  Samuel  Carpenter 
was  the  inspector.  When  Assembly  met,  upon  the 
19th  of  March,  1783,  the  Governor's  speech  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
merchantable  flour  of  the  province  in  consequence  of 
negligence  in  inspection,  which  had  very  much  in- 
jured the  character  of  Pennsylvania  products. 

From  the  address  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1727,  it 
appears  that  by  **  the  general  damp  that  was  given" 
to  trade  in  1720,  and  the  great  fall  of  the  price  of 
produce  about  the  same  time,  the  city  in  the  years 
1721-22  was  so  effectually  drained  of  coin  that  the 
"inhabitants  of  every  degree  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits." 

The  mills  upon  Scull  and  Heap's  map  (1750)  are  as 
follows:  The  old  Swedish  mill,  near  the  Bell  Inn,  is 
marked  as  the  "snuff  mill."  Near  Cobb's  Creek, 
north  of  the  Bell,  is  Coultas'  saw-mill.  A  fulling- 
mill  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  now  called  the 
road  to  West  Chester,  near  the  intersection  of  Cobb's 
Creek.  Shultz's  paper-mill  is  northwest  of  Merion 
Meeting.  A  mill  is  marked  upon  Mill  Creek  near 
the  Schuylkill ;  the  site  afterward  called  May  land- 
ville.  A  saw-mill  is  marked  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  north  side  of  Falls  Run,  above  the 
Falls.  Sickles'  mill  is  near  the  same  stream,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Wissahickon  road.  Robeson's 
mill  was  farther  north,  at  the  mouth  of  Wissahickon 


Creek.  A  paper-mill  stood  near  a  branch  of  the 
Wissahickon,  about  the  site  of  Rittenhouse's  milL 
Bttzby's  mill  was  upon  Tacony  Creek,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wingohocking. 

In  1760  the  assessors  reported  in  Philadelphia 
County  eighty-three  grist-mills  and  forty  saw-mills. 

Eight  grist-mills  were  built  in  Roxborough  (now 
the  Twenty-first  Ward  of  the  city)  previous  to  1779, 
several  of  them  belonged  to  the  Rittenhooses.  "  We 
are  all  tillers  of  the  earth  from  Nova  Scotia  to  West 
Florida,"  wrote  John  Dickinson  in  1767.  The  great 
agricultural  capacities  of  the  State  developed  by  the 
Germans  soon  made  Philadelphia  the  principal  mart 
for  the  manu&cture  of  both  flour  and  meal,  and  for 
their  exportation.  The  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
her  flour  gave  her  prominence  in  commerce  as  well  as 
manufactures,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table 
of  her  exports : 


Tear. 


Wheat 
Bosheli. 


1729 74,809 

1730 88.643 

1731 63;JZ0 

1752 

1765 366.522 

1772 51,699 

1773 92,012 

1774 182,391 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 


Flour. 
Barrtls. 

36,438 
88,570 
56,639 
125,960 
148,887 
252,744 
284,872 
265.969 
150,000 
202,000 
220,000 
369,668 


Brawl. 
Casks. 

9,730 

9,622 

12,436 

"34,736 
38,.S20 
50,504 
48,163 


Yaliie  of  flonr,  whaat, 
andflazaeod. 

£62,473  correncj. 
57,600       ** 
62,582       ** 


432,615  sterling. 
598,283  bashels  of  com. 


An  informality  in  the  patent  of  Oliver  Evans  for 
manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  issued  in  1790,  having 
deprived  him  of  its  benefits,  Congress  authorized  the 
issue  of  a  new  patent,  which  was  opposed  by  memo- 
rials denying  that  Evans  was  the  original  inventor  of 
any  portion  of  the  machinery.  Prior  to  1888,  steam 
as  the  motive  power  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  was 
a  novelty.  About  that  year  the  first  steam  flour-mill 
erected  in  Philadelphia  was  completed.  Since  that 
day  steam  has  become  the  preferred  motor  for  grind- 
ing grain,  and  now  Philadelphia's  City  Steam  Mill 
flour  has  excluded  the  far-famed  Genesee  flour  from 
her  markets,  and  stands  unrivaled  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Bakers  were  as  necessary  as  millsj  and  all 
authorities  agree  that  from  the  earliest  date  the  colony 
was  supplied  with  bakeries.  Pastorius  mentions 
Cornelius  Bom,  a  baker,  residing  in  the  city  when 
he  arrived,  and  William  Darvell,  Marcus  Kuhl,  John 
Fitzharris,  John  Fernel,  Daniel  Britton,  Francis  John- 
son, Samuel  Eeed,  Joseph  Clark,  and  Stephen  Jen- 
kins were  city  bakers  in  1744,  as  we  learn  from  the 
proceedings  against  them  for  keeping  bake-houses  not 
regulated  according  to  law,  and  dangerous  to  the  city 
on  account  of  fire.  Even  earlier,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1700,  there  were  presented  before  the  Qovemor 
charges  which  caused  certain  of  the  bakers  to  be 
brought  before  the  authorities : 

**  UpoD  complaint  of  ye  poor  ag*t  ye  bread  for  sale,  not  bring  of  the 
law'll  and  due  assise,  Justman  Fox,  John  Sawtell,  ArUrar  Holtoa, 
William  Boyal,  George  Abbott,  Marie  Mertywheatber,  Tbo.  Hall,  and 
Hugh  Derburrow,  being  sumoned,  appeared,  to  whom  the  Got.  noti- 
fied, ye  said  complaint,  who  generaUle  ansred  yttho*  It  was  hard  Cor  yss 
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to  11t«  by  It,  wheat  being  now  St.  6d.  p.  b  bosh^  and  yet  they  harlng 
but  imal*  etocki,  were  ontt  bid  by  the  emiment  mer'ts  [merchant!]  and 
bolters,  y t  hoped  ye  bread  wae  of  ye  due  aailM. 

"The  ProT.  and  Got.  adrlMd  ym  to  be  oonfomable  to  ye  lawi  In  that 
behalf  made,  and  eald  hee  wold  appoint  a  olark  of  ye  markett  to  yt  end. 

**  The  ProT.  proposed  William  Sonthbee  dark  of  ye  markett.  Te 
Oonnelll  approred  itt.** 

This  warning  did  not  produce  permanent  resalts,  as 
we  find  by  a  succeeding  entry : 

**  July  3, 1700.— William  Sonthbee  (olerk  of  the  market)  and  some  of 
ye  baken  ^;»peared  with  their  bread,  which,  being  weighed,  wae  found 
too  light.  In  excnee  they  affirmed  that  if  they  oame  up  to  the  aielse 
they  could  not  llTe  by  it,  which  wai  the  general  opinion  of  the  Council ; 
and  therefore  it  wae  ordered  by  the  Oov^r  and  Council  that  each  baker 
•hould  bake  but  three  lorta  of  bread,  tIs.  :  white,  wheaten,  and  hout^ 
hold,  and  no  more  ;  and  that  the  loaTee  ehould  be  a  pennle  loaf  or  roll, 
a  6d#  loaf  and  a  lOd.  loaf,  and  no  other;  and  If  any  of  theie  should  ex- 
ceed the  aselie  in  flneneei  or  weight,  it  ehould  be  equally  eeltable  ae  if 
it  were  under  the  flneneee  or  weight;  and  that  each  baker  of  eofi  bread 
be  allowed  lixpenoe  on  the  buihell,  above  the  atsise,  L  «.,  when  wheat 
ie  St  te.  per  buahel  they  ihall  make  bread  as  if  it  were  at  te.  6d.,  and 
wheat  being  now  6e.  per  buehel,  the  said  white  bread  shall  weigh  six 
OS.,  the  wheaten  10  oa.,  and  ye  household  13  os  >^,  and  so  proportion- 
able.** 

The  Statistics  of  the  fiour-milling  from  1860  to  1882 
are  as  follows : 

NcEstab-  Baw  Ma- 

Tear,  lishments.    Capital.       terial.     Labor.    Product 

1860 —    30         9614,860      92.648,646    195  93,098,828 

1867 3,200,000 

1870 ^....  20     618,500   8,619,866  166  4,920,616 

1880 17     237,800   1,699,306   98  1,636,034 

1888 24     182  2,403,400 

Thomas  Wattson  founded,  in  1810,  the  bakery 
^hich  has  passed  through  three  generations  without 
changing  its  location  (157,  159,  161  North  Front 
Street).  The  manufacture  of  ship-bread  and  crackers 
was  early  established,  but  up  to  1834  the  consumption 
by  a  single  establishment  of  fifty  or  sixty  barrels  of 
flour  per  day  was  considered  quite  an  extensive  oper- 
ation. In  that  year  John  J.  Bicketts  commenced  his 
business  career  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-power  and  machinery  the  quantity  of 
ship-bread  and  crackers  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased. 

In  1860  baking  was  conducted  as  follows : 

No.  Bstab-  Baw  Ma- 

lishments.      Capital,      terial.      Labor.    Product 

Baken*  bread,  ship-bread, 
andcraokers^. 846     9766,606  91,314,637     912     92,224,866 

In  1870: 

Bakery  products,  bread...    616       906,466    1,461,496     928       2,623,904 
Biscuits  and  crackers. 10       319,000      626,662     310        1,068,600 

In  1875  the  estimated  increase  was  twenty  per  cent., 
amounting  to  $4,454,685. 

In  1880: 

No.  Bsteb-  Baw  Ma- 

lishments.    Oapital.       terial.     Labor.    Product. 
Bread,  crackers,  and  other 

bakery  products 849    92,638,908  93,613,201     626      96,736,633 

Baking-  and  yeest-pow- 
ders 3  9,000        26,000       14  48,600 

The  tabular  returns  for  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  give  the  following: 

No.  Estab- 

lishments.     Labor.    Product. 

Bakers,  hand......... 924  2606    96,648,686 

**     iteam 10  646      1,369,821 

Baking-powder 7  68        119,300 


Among  the  efforts  made  for  the  promotion  of  early 
manufactures  should  be  mentioned  that  relating  to 
china-ware,  in  Prime  Street,  near  the  present  navy- 
yard,  about  the  same  time  that  the  glass-works  were 
established.  A  saving  of  £15,000  to  the  people,  it 
was  stated,  would  result  from  manufacturing  this 
article.  In  1770  the  proprietors  of  the  china-ware 
manu&ctory  established  in  Southwark  (Bonnin  & 
Morris)  advertised  for  "  Zafire,"  and  offered  a  reward 
for  its  production.  In  the  Penmylvania  Oaeette  for 
January,  1772,  the  Southwark  China  Factory  adver- 
tised for  broken -flint  glass  and  whole-flint  stone,  and 
the  greatest  encouragement  was  also  promised  to  all 
painters,  either  in  blue  or  enamel,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  decorative  branch  was  attempted  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture.  But  the  china- 
works  proved  a  failure.  The  proprietors  stated  that 
they  had  lost  everything.  They  asked  public  atten- 
tion and  charity  toward  the  workmen  they  had 
brought  with  them,  who  were  now  in  want  in  a 
strange  country.  Bonnin  sold  the  real  estate  and 
property  of  .the  factory  and  returned  to  England. 

No  immediate  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
re-establish  the  china-  or  earthen-ware  manufacture 
after  the  failure  of  the  factory  in  Southwark.  In 
1808,  at  Peale's  Museum,  Alexander  Trotter,  of  the 
Columbian  Pottery,  exhibited  some  specimens  from 
his  manufactures  in  Philadelphia.  An  "  elegant  jug 
and  goblets  from  the  new  queensware  manufactory  of 
Trotter  &  Co.,"  graced  the  table  of  the  Bepublican 
dinner  of  July  4, 1808. 

In  October,  1810,  an  advertisement  in  the  Aurora 
stated  that  at  the  Columbian  Pottery,  South  Street, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  could  be  obtained 
"tea-  and  coffee-pots,  pitchers,  jugs,  wine-coolers, 
basins,  ewers,  baking-dishes,  etc,  lower  than  im- 
ported." The  warehouse  of  the  Columbian  Pottery 
was  at  No.  66  North  Second  Street.  The  capital  of 
this  company  was  said  to  be  $11,000,  and  the 
wares  and  the  material  manu&ctured  were  of  a 
species  similar  to  that  of  Staffordshire,  in  Eng- 
land. Trotter  continued  in  business  until  some 
time  in  1818.  In  1808  Binney  &  BonaldBon,  after- 
ward very  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  printing- 
types,  were  making,  in  South  Street,  yellow  and  red 
tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  and  sugar-boxes.  Daniel  Frey- 
tag,  at  No.  192  South  Fifth  Street,  undertook  the 
manufacture  of  a  finer  quality  of  china-ware  than 
had  yet  been  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
made  of  various  colors,  and  was  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver. 

The  Washington  Pottery  was  established  on  the 
north  side  of  Market  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Sixth 
and  Schuylkill  Seventh,  as  early  as  1810.  In  April, 
1811,  it  was  advertised  that  this  establishment  pro- 
duced the  *'  Washington  ware,"  and  that  the  stock  on 
hand  was  selling  off,  consisting  of  pitchers,  coffee-pots, 
tea-pots,  sugar-dishes,  cream-pots,  wash-basins,  bowls, 
etc.   Capt.  John  Mullowney,  brick-maker,  established 
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this  manufactory,  and  remained  its  proprietor  until 
Bsme  time  in  1816.  The  pottery  was  continued  after- 
ward by  other  owners,  and  is  still  in  operation  at  the 
nine  place. 

The  Northern  Liberty  Pottery  was  founded  in  1818 
by  Thomas  Haig,  Sr.,  in  a  small  building  near  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Maiden  Streets,  as  a  general 
manufactory  of  earthen-ware.  The  depression  that 
overtook  all  kinds  of  trade  at  the  dose  of  the  war  of 
1812-15  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  business  on 
Front  Street,  and  remove  to  Fourth,  above  Poplar, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1881,  when 
the  management  of  the  business  passed  to  his  sons, 
James  and  Thomas  Haig. 

David  G.  Seixas  established  an  earthen-ware  manu* 

• 

factory  near  Philadelphia  in  1817.  He  manufactured 
an  imitation  of  the  Liverpool  white  crockery  from 
native  clays  with  great  success.  His  establishment 
was  on  Market  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Sixth  and 
Schuylkill  Seventh  Streets.  He  continued  there  until 
some  time  in  1822.  Qeorge  Bruorton  came  to  Phila- 
delphia about  1817,  and  established  himself  as  a  china- 
gilder  on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Twelfth.  In  the 
succeeding  year  he  opened  a  factory  for  china-gilding 
and  painting  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Schuylkill 
Sixth  [Seventeenth]  and  Chestnut  Streets.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  enamel  and  gild  arms,  crests, 
ciphers,  borders,  or  any  device  on  china  and  queens- 
ware,  and  warranted  his  gilding  equal  to  any  im- 
ported. He  also  announced  "china  mended  by  burn- 
ing in,  and  warranted  as  sound  for  use  as  ever.'' 
Bruorton  does  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  manu- 
facture china;  but  as  there  must  have  been  small 
work  for  an  enameler  and  ornamental  gilder,  the  in- 
stitution of  a  china  manufactory  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  give  him  work.  His  name  disappears  from 
the  Directory  after  1822. 

William  £.  Tucker,  in  partneiship  with  Hulme, 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  American  porce- 
lain in  1828.  They  had  their  store  in  that  year  at 
Nos.  26  and  27  Arcade,  at  which  place  they  an- 
nounced that  **  they  could  sell  American  china  of  a 
quality  equal  in  strength  and  beauty  to  any  that  can 
be  imported,  and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  .  . 
Initials  or  fsincy  work,  to  suit  the  taste  of  individuals, 
will  be  executed  agreeably  to  order  in  the  neatest 
style."  Branch  Green,  opposite  the  Globe  Mills,  on 
Second  Street,  advertised  in  1810  that  he  made 
"large  stone  jars  for  purifying  and  keeping  cool 
fresh  water." 

In  1826,  Joseph  Kerr  established  the  decorative 
china  business  on  Market  Street,  near  Eleventh,  and 
afterward  removed  to  the  old  Arcade,  and  then  to 
Chestnut  Street,  opposite  the  State-House,  where  the 
business  was  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  during  which  time  several  changes  took  place 
in  the  firm,  until  the  final  retirement  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
when  the  management  devolved  upon  his  three  sons, 
■  ^^ames  K.,  Henry  C,  and  Joseph  W. 


In  1880  this  china-factory  was  at  the  comer  of 
Chestnut  and  Schuylkill  Second  [Twenty-first]  Streets. 

The  earthenware-  and  pottery-&ctories  in  1860 
were  14  in  number,  with  capital  amounting  to  $59,000, 
raw  material  valued  at  $29,992,  and  annual  product 
of  $106,000. 

The  census  of  1870  shows  the  following  condition 
of  this  industry : 

No.  btab-  Baw 

Uflhmentk    Capital.    Labor.    MatorlaL    Prodoct. 

Pottoiy....... 14  9182,600  212  $114,837  $840,100 

Terra^ntta... 6  408,000  lU  43,448  248,006 

China  and  glan  dec- 
oration   8  lO^MO  10  14,606  84,600 

POnMlalB  wares 2  105,000  160  MbfiOO  806,000 

Neither  pottery  nor  earthen-ware  appear  in  the 
returns  of  the  census  of  1880.  Terra-cotta  is  set 
down  as  made  at  4  establishments,  whose  capital 
amounted  to  $71,000,  the  raw  material  to  $18,150,  and 
the  annual  product  to  $57,000.  In  1882  the  earthen- 
ware and  pottery  establishments  were  4  in  number,  em- 
ploying 180  hands,  and  producing  annually  $257,900. 
Pottery  and  stoneware  were  made  in  7  establish- 
ments, employing  134  hands,  and  producing  annually 
$237,814. 

The  effort  to  manufacture  glass  was  nmde  at  a  very 
early  day  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Penn's  letter  of 
1688  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  alludes  to  their 
tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glass-house;  and  soon  after, 
at  Frankford,  near  the  city,  a  glass-house  and  pottery 
were  set  up  by  English  Friends.  In  1731  the  Penn- 
gylvania  Gazette  announced  that  Edward  Bradley, 
"  near  the  post-oflBce,  in  Front  Street,"  silvered  look- 
ing-glasses, and  sold  window-glass  by  the  box.  A 
flint-glass  manufactory  was  established  about  1657  by 
an  enterprising  German,  Henry  William  Steigel.  In 
1769,  Richard  Wistar  transferred  his  glass-factory 
from  New  Jersey  to  his  house  in  High  Street,  above 
Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  and  bottles  and 
brass  buttons,  which  he  said  "were  clear  of  duty, 
which  Americans  so  justly  complain  of,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  seems  the  duty  of  Americans  to  encourage  their 
own  manufactures,  more  especially  those  on  which 
duties  have  been  imposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  revenue."  In  October,  1771,  Robert  Towars, 
skinner  or  leather-dresser,  and  Joseph  Leacock,  watch- 
maker, determined  to  establish  a  glass  manufactory  in 
Kensington.  They  purchased  from  Robert  Ball,  gold- 
smith, owner  of  the  land  upon  which  the  "  town  of 
Richmond"  was  laid  out,  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
east  side  of  Bank  Street  [now  called  Richmond 
Street],  one  hundred  feet  front,  and  extending  to  the 
river.  Towars  &  Leacock  built  upon  the  lot  a  glass- 
house, furnace,  and  other  improvements.  They  must 
have  entered  upon  the  manu&cture  of  glass  as  soon 
as  the  furnace  and  glass-house  were  ready,  as  there 
appears  in  Franklin  &  Hall's  Plenruylvania  Gazette,  in 
January,  1772,  the  following  advertisement:  "The 
glass-factory.  Northern  Liberties,  next  door  to  the 
sign  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  Market  Street, 
where  the  highest  price  is  given  for  broken  flint-glass 
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and  alkaline  salts."  The  place  designated  was  the 
store  of  Robert  Towais,  which  was  in  Market  Street, 
between  Second  and  Third.  In  November,  1772, 
Towars  &  Leacock  sold  the  premises  to  John  Elliott 
and  Samuel  Elliott,  druggists.  They  took  into  part* 
nerehip  and  interest  Isaac  Qray.  These  partners 
built  an  additional  furnace,  and  continued  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  bottles  for  eight  years.  They  sold  the  prop- 
erty in  May,  1780,  to  Thomas  Lei  per,  tobacconist, 
who  must  have  needed  many  bottles,  to  be  used  for 
the  reception  of  snuff.  The  latter  was  owner  for 
twenty  years,  and  sold  the  glass-house  on  March  6, 
1800,  to  Joseph  Roberts,  Jr.,  James  Rutland,  and 
James  Rowland  for  $2838,  subject  to  £15  ground-rent 
They  carried  on  the  works  under  the  firm-name  of 
James  Rutland  &  Co.,  and  had  their  store  at  No.  80 
North  Fourth  Street  in  1801.  Roberts  soon  sold  out 
his  one-third  interest  to  Rutland  &  Rowland  for 
$2548.  They  dissolved  partnership  in  1804,  and  Rut- 
land disposed  of  his  interest  to  Rowland  for  $2548. 
The  latter  advertised  in  1808  that  his  store  for  the 
sale  of  bottles  made  at  the  Kensington  Glass- Works 
was  at  No.  98  North  Second  Street.  James  Rowland 
died  before  the  year  1883.  In  the  latter  year  James 
Rowland,  Jr.,  who  had  purchased  the  interest  of  his 
brother,  Joseph  W.  Rowland,  sold  the  works  on  July 
10th  to  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Dyott. 

Dyott  was  at  that  time  a  conspicuous  person.  He 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to  Philadelphia 
about  1806.  In  1807  his  name  appears  in  the  direc- 
tory for  the  first  time,  "  Patent  medicine  warehouse. 
No.  57  South  Second  Street."  In  1809  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  business  is  *'  Medical  dispensary  and  pro- 
prietor of  Robertson's  fi&mily  medicines.  No.  116 
North  Second  Street."  His  brother  John  at  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  in  business  with  him  at  the  same 
place.  Dyott  was  also  a  manufacturer  of  liquid 
blacking.  In  1810,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  at- 
tached the  title  '*  M.D.,  No.  116  North  Second  Street." 
About  1811  or  1812  he  removed  his  drug-store  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Race  Streets.  He 
must  have  engaged  in  the  glass  manufiicture  at  the 
Kensington  works  as  a  tenant  before  1838.  In  1830, 
Mrs.  S.  Dyott,  glass-store,  is  located  at  No.  148  North 
Second  Street,  which  was  above  Race,  next  door  but 
one  to  Dr.  Dyott's  drug  warehouse,  which  was  at  Nos. 
137  and  139. 

In  1833  it  was  stated  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  persons  connected  with  the  Dyottville  Qlass- 
Works,  of  whom  more  than  two  hundred  were  appren- 
tices. Connected  with  the  establishment  were  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  along  the  river,  from  which  were 
got  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  large 
apprentice  household.  Dr.  Dyott  was  ambitious  to 
have  this  manufactory  conducted  on  strictly  moral 
principles.  He  built  a  chapel  on  the  premises  for 
the  use  of  the  apprentices  and  workmen ;  employed  a 
clergyman  to  preach  to  them  three  times  on  Sunday ; 
arranged  for  prayer-meetings,  lectures,  and  singing- 


lessons  during  the  week-day  evenings ;  established  a 
temperance  society  among  his  employ^ ;  and  prom« 
ised  extra  rewards  and  compensations  to  such  as  were 
iaithfiil  and  did  over-work.  Unfortunately,  his  am- 
bition went  &r  beyond  his  prudence.  In  order  to 
encourage  saving  habits,  he  established  a  bank  at  his 
former  drug-store.  Second  and  Race  Streets,  which 
was  called  the  Manual  Labor  Rank.  For  a  time  he 
was  successful  in  his  enterprise.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  large  deposits  on  promise  to  pay  interest, 
pushed  his  notes  into  extensive  circulation,  and, 
when  the  day  of  distrust  came,  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  redeem  his  notes,  he  could  not  respond.  The 
Manual  Labor  Bank  failed.  There  was  a  great  out- 
cry among  the  creditors.  Dyott  was  prosecuted  for 
fraudulent  insolvency,  and  convicted  and  sentenced, 
Aug.  31,  1839,  to  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  served  out  his  punishment,  and, 
after  his  release,  went  into  business  again  as  an 
apothecary,  in  Second  Street,  above  Race.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  financial  difilculties  of  the  times.  The 
banks  had  suspended  specie  payments  in  1837,  but, 
strong  in  their  financial  influence,  had  been  enabled 
to  tide  over  public  indignation,  and  to  control,  to  a 
degree,  the  legislation  aimed  against  them.  But  Mr. 
Dyott,  an  individual  with  nothing  to  sustain  him  but 
his  personal  credit,  and  embarrassed  by  investments 
which  he  could  not  turn  into  cash  in  consequence  of 
the  hard  times,  was  caught  without  hope  of  means  of 
relief. 

After  Dyott's  failure  the  glass-works  remained  idle 
for  some  years.  Thq  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  got  possession  of  the  river  front  and  used  it 
for  a'  coal-depot.  After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1842,  Henry  Seybert  rented  the  fiictory  from  the 
coal  company,  repaired  the  furnaces,  and  started  them 
for  the  making  of  bottles,  principally  for  the  use  of 
Eugene  Roussel,  mineral  water  manufacturer.  He 
also  made  flint-glass  in  one  furnace.  In  1844,  Seybert 
sold  his  interest  to  S.  Decatur  Smith,  Quinton  Camp- 
bell, Jr.,  and  Henry  B.  Benners.  In  August,  1852, 
the  firm  of  Benners,  Smith  &  Campbell  was  dissolved. 
James  M.  Benners  joined  with  his  brother,  H.  B. 
Benners,  in  the  management  of  the  business.  George 
W.  Benners  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  August,  1856. 
In  1860,  J.  M.  Benners  withdrew.  H.  B.  &  G.  W. 
Benners  continued  the  business.  In  1869  the  firm 
purchased  the  portion  of  the  Dyottville  property  not 
in  use  by  the  coal  company.  George  W.  Benners 
died  Sept.  1, 1870,  and  Henry  B.  Benners,  who  went 
into  the  establishment  under  Henry  Seybert  when  a 
boy,  still  continues  this,  the  oldest  glass-house  in 
Philadelphia,  with  a  record  (in  1884)  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  years  of  work. 

One  of  the  earliest  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  was  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  was 
erected  by  Robert  Morris  and  John  Nicholson  a  short 
time  before  their  failure.    The  glass-house  was  about 
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opposite  the  dwelling  of  Goyernor  Mifflin.  A  row  of 
Btone  houses,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  was  built 
to  accommodate  the  hands  working  in  this  establish- 
ment. John  Thoburne,  about  1808,  altered  the  glass- 
house for  the  purpose  of  a  calico-printing  establish- 
ment. Thomas  Harrison,  Philip  Jones,  and  Robert 
C.  Martin,  who  were  interested  in  other  business, — 
which,  however,  they  did  not  abandon, — invested  a 
portion  of  their  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  green 
glass  and  flint  glass,  which  they  made  at  the  glass- 
house, South  Street,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  1806-7, 
and  manufactured  largely  in  1808.  They  made  at  that 
time  green  and  white  half-gallon,  quart,  and  pocket- 
bottles.  This  establishment  consisted  of  a  brick  glass- 
house forty-three  feet  square,  a  brick  warehouse  fifty 
by  forty-three  feet,  and  a  small  house  and  stable. 
Philip  Jones  &  Co.  were  proprietors  in  1810.  The 
Schuylkill  Glass- Works,  "two  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia," which  were  in  operation  in  1819,  were  the 
same  South  Street  works.  Edward  Lowber,  drug  and 
color  merchant,  at  No.  144  North  Third  Street,  had 
for  sale,  in  September,  1819,  window-glass  from  those 
works.  Caleb  Foulke  was  agent  for  the  Schuylkill 
Glass-Works,  at  No.  19  Minor  Street.  In  1820, 
George  and  Jacob  Peterman,  flour  merchants,  were 
agents  at  No.  866  High  Street,  for  the  Schuylkill 
Window-Glass  Manufactory,  in  South  Street,  near 
the  Schuylkill  River.  In  May,  1822,  H.  &  W.  Law- 
rence advertised  that  the  Schuylkill  Glass- Works 
were  to  let.  In  February,  1823,  George  and  Jacob 
Peterman  gave  notice  that  they  had  again  under- 
taken the  **  agency  of  the  Schuylkill  Glass- Works,  at 
South  Street  wharf,  recently  called  the  Philadelphia 
Works,"  and  that  they  had  for  sale  window-glass  of 
'  all  sizes.  Thum  A  Bitters,  of  North  Third  Street, 
made,  in  1808,  pint  and  half-pint  pocket-bottles  and 
phials.  J.  Benson,  at  No.  101  North  Third  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  Arch,  in  1809  established  himself 
as  a  lapidary  and  glass-cutter.  "  He  is  the  only  reg- 
ular-bred working  lapidary  in  America,  having  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  one  of  the  first  lapidists  in 
Europe.  He  is  ready  to  cut  and  polish  American 
topaz,  rubies,  amethysts,  sapphires,  cornelian,  etc." 

In  1810,  a  manufacturer  of  glass,  similar  to  that 
made  in  Stafibrdshire,  England,  was  established  in 
the  city  with  a  capital  of  $11,000.  In  1867,  there 
were  thirteen  factories,  whose  works  were  located  in 
New  Jersey,  and  outside  the  city  limits,  but  whose 
headquarters  were  in  the  city, — viz.,  Whitall,  Tatum  & 
Co. ;  Whitney  &  Brothers,  Bodine  &  Brothers,  Burgin 
&  Sons,  Philadelphia  Glass  Company,  John  H.  Moore, 
Benners  &  Brothers,  Sheets  &  Dufiy,  Joseph  Porter 
&  Sons,  Hay  &  Co.;  Richards  &  Brothers,  United 
States  Glass  Company,  and  Thomas  Mills.  The  busi- 
ness is  principally  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
green  and  crown  glass  bottles,  but  window  glass  is 
also  made  in  several  establishments,  as  well  as  double- 
thick  and  cylinder-plate  glass  for  coaches,  pictures, 
and  large  windows.    Fruit-jars  are  also  largely  made. 


as  well  as  tubes  for  philosophical  apparatus,  syringes, 
etc.  The  glass  ceilings  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta-* 
tives  and  the  Senate  chamber  in  Washington  were 
made  at  the  establishment  of  J.  &  G.  H.  Gibson,  126 
South  Eleventh  Street. 

The  statistics  of  glass  manu&cture  from  1860  to 
1882  are  as  follows : 
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The  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  had  80  sheep 
in  1663,  and  ten  years  later  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  said  ''to  employ  themselves  in  spinning  wool 
and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving."  The  man- 
ufacture of  linen  and  woolen  cloth  was  among  the 
first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  endeavored  to 
ingraft  on  his  infant  colony.  Having,  by  one  of  his 
first  legislative  acts,  in  1682,  invested  the  Dutch, 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  other  foreigners,  then  amounting 
to  8000,  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  by  the 
proclamation  of  like  privileges  and  Ml  religious 
freedom  opened  his  colony  to  all  persons  of  good 
fieime,  he  instituted  &irs  for  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures  and  trade  in  general. 

These  fairs,  until  they  were  abolished,  in  1775, 
offered  a  ready  market  for  all  domestic  productOy  and 
particularly  for  woolen  and  linen  goods. 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  cloth  of  every  kind 
the  proprietary  offered  premiums  for  the  first  piece ; 
that  for  linen  cloth  being  awarded  in  1686  to  Abraham 
Opdengrafe.  Wigert  Levering,  one  of  the  G^erman- 
town  settlers,  is  mentioned  as  a  weaver  by  trade,  and 
his  descendants  are  among  the  most  enterprising  men 
of  the  present  day.  Matthew  Houlgate,  who  purchased 
land  in  1698,  erected  a  fulling-mill  between  that  year 
and  1720.  Among  the  nuinufacturers  of  the  province 
in  1698  are  mentioned  those  of  wool,  such  as  druggets, 
serges,  and  camlets,  etc.,  which  daily  improved  in  qual- 
ity ;  and  among  the  tradesmen  were  dyers,  fullers, 
comb-makers,  card-makers,  weavers,  and  spinners. 
The  price  in  1688  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen  was 
about  28,  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yam 
stockings,  half  a  crown  a  pair.  Wool-combers  and 
carders  received  12d,  per  pound,  and  the  pay  for  jour- 
neymen tailors  was  12*.  per  week  and  "  their  diet." 
The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  waa 
Charles  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  Gk)vernor's  pat- 
ronage. Fulling-mills  are  mentioned  as  in  operation 
on  Darby  Biver,  "  about  five  miles  from  the  city." 

The  first  settlers  in  the  American  colonies  were 
from  necessity  compelled  to  adopt,  to  some  extent,  as 
regard  their  wearing  apparel,  the  furs  and  skins  of 
the  wild  animals,  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  "  buckskins"  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  until  after  the  Revolution,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  "  schedules"  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
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In  1721,  Charles  Lawrence,  *Mately  come  from 
Carolina/'  had  for  sale,  at  his  place  of  business  in 
Cheetnnt  Street,  ^*  very  good  elegt,  t4>mble9,  and  shutties, 
for  weavers."  The  growth  of  woolen  manufacture, 
checked  and  stunted  by  hostile  British  legislation, 
had  yet  a  firm  foundation  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
among  the  people.  The  assessors  reported  in  1760 
twelve  fulling-mills  in  Philadelphia.  In  February, 
1766,  the  protection  of  sheep  and  the  promotion  of 
woolen  manufacture  was  encouraged  by  the  following 
action: 

**  We,  the  lubicriben,  deelrons  to  enooumge  the  raising  of  sheep,  agree 
and  pledge  our  honor  to  each  other  that  we  will  not  ent  or  sulTer  any 
liat,  or  any  meat  of  the  mmttom  kind  that  we  know  or  belleTe  to  be  under 
twelTe  months  old  wlien  killed,  to  be  eaten  in  our  fkmilies  from  this 
time  until  the  first  day  uf  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sfztyoseven.  And  ftirther,  that  we  will  not  purchase,  nor  raffer  to  be 
pnrohaaedffor  our  Ikmlliet*  use  or  otherwise,  dnring  said  time,  any  kind 
of  meat  from  any  butcher  or  other  person  who,  to  our  knowledge  or  be- 
lief, has  killed  any  lamb  fh>m  and  after  the  first  day  of  Febmnry  in- 
stant, until  the  first  d^r  of  January  one  thousand  seren  hundred  and 
dxty^eereD.** 

The  Heart-and-Hand  Fire  Company,  in  February, 
adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Similar  action  was  resorted  to  in  1775,  when  the 
fires  of  the  Revolution  were  kindling.  Among  the 
earliest  measures  for  public  safety  was  the  determina- 
tion not  to  purchase  or  use  mutton  or  lamb  between 
the  Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of  May,  and  no  ewe 
lamb  until  the  1st  of  October,  1775.  In  this  action 
they  were  nobly  aided  by  the  butchers,  sixty-one  of 
whom,  most  probably  the  entire  fraternity  of  the  city 
and  county,  determined  that  they  would  not  kill 
animals  of  the  specified  description  during  the  time 
mentioned. 

The  following  were  the  names  of  the  butchers  who 
signed  the  agreement : 

George  George,  Arnel  Baker,  Darid  XTerbart,  Iblward  Ash,  Joshua 
Ash,  Jr.,  George  Walker,  Thomas  fienshaw,  Peter  Uiitter,  George  Gott- 
fHed  Whellper( Woelpper),  John  Schreiber,  George  Dnvid  Seckel,  Lndwig 
Kareher,  John  George,  Philip  Hall,  George  ShoUmnn,  Philip  Odenlieimer, 
Peter  Schreiber,  Caleb  Ash,  John  Darid  Seckel,  Adam  Albourg,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward Lushey,  John  Odenheimer,  Ludwig  Urn,  John  Ererhartt.  Martin 
Pica,  Martin  Borell,  George  Vettes,  Caspar  Haas,  Christopher  Hanckel, 
Philip  Alburger,  John  Rusk,  Christopher  Phlller,  Michael  Laoer,  Michael 
Schreiber,  Michael  Boyer,  Michael  Milburger,  Peter  Lowry,  Heniy 
WeaTer,  Conrad  Hoff,  Frederick  Welpert,  Samuel  Busk,  David  Uber, 
John  Bunter,  Jacob  Daubendistil,  George  Kurtz,  Adam  Widenstein, 
Heinrlch  PleifTer,  Nicholas  Leehman,  Daniel  Shoub,  Peter  Summer, 
George  Trltt,  James  McCutoheon,  Sebastian  Seyberth,  Jacob  Ox,  Jacob 
Speck,  Frederick  Lent,  Johann  Christian  Better,  Valentine  Horter,  Fred- 
erick Egging,  Stephen  Bigler,  Caspar  Heflt,  and  John  Beyler. 

Wool  was  less  abundant  at  this  time  in  Pennsylva- 
nia than  in  the  more  northern  colonies,  nevertheless 
a  piece  of  broadcloth,  the  manufacture  of  the  province, 
and  "  one  of  the  finest  and  best  perhaps  ever  made  on 
the  continent,"  was  exhibited  at  the  London  Coffee- 
House  in  January,  1772.  The  Qerman,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  were  chiefly  employed  in  linen  manufacture. 

The  non-importation  resolutions  of  the  general 
Congress  in  1774  were  instrumental  in  giving  a  de- 
cided impetus  to  all  kinds  of  American  manufactures. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  a  society  was  formed 


for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  woolen  manufacturers, 
of  which  Joseph  Stiles  was  the  president,  James  Can- 
non secretary,  Christopher  Marshall,  Richard  Humph- 
reys, Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill, 
Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick,  Frederick  Kuhl,  Robert 
S.  Jones,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury,  James  Pop- 
ham,  and  Isaac  Howell  managers.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate to  this  society  the  availability  of  machinery 
to  an  extent  not  then  dreamed  of,  James  Hazle, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Penntylvania  Ledger ,  in 
February,  notified  the  community  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  machine  to  go  "  by  clockwork,''  by  which  a 
girl  of  ten  years  old  could  take  care  of  forty-eight 
spindles,  either  of  wool  or  cotton,  and  card  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pair  of  cards  in  proportion.  This  ma- 
chine, Mr.  Hazle  declared,  could  be  worked  by  horses 
or  by  water,  as  he  was  willing  to  demonstrate.  The 
society  hired  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  fitted  it  up  for  the  purposes  of  a  factory, 
and  invited  farmers  and  citizens  to  bring  forward  their 
wool,  fiax,  and  hemp.  The  following  appeal  to  the 
women  of  the  county  was  published  in  August : 

"to  thx  spimkkbs  is  this  ottt  akd  county. 

*'  Tour  senrices  are  now  wanted  to  promote  the  American  manuikctoiy 
at  the  comer  of  Market  and  Ninth  Streets,  where  cotton,  wool,  fiax, 
etc.,  are  deliTered  ont.  Strangers  who  apply  are  desired  to  hring  a  few 
lines  fh>m  some  respectable  person  in  this  neighborhood. 

"One  distingnishlng  characteristic  of  an  excellent  woman,  as  giTen 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  is  that  *  she  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands ;  she  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hand  holdeth  the  dlstaCT/ 

*'  In  this  time  of  public  distress  yon  hare  now,  each  of  yon,  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  help  to  sustain  your  families,  but  likewise  to  cast 
your  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  good.  The  most  feeble  eflbrt 
to  help  to  save  the  State  from  ruin,  when  it  is  all  yon  can  do,  is,  as  the 
widow's  mite,  entitled  to  the  same  reward  as  they  who,  of  their  abundant 
abilities,  have  cast  in  much.** 

This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain  in  a  practical 
sense.  The  next  month  it  was  announced  that  the 
company  had  four  hundred  spinners  in  their  employ, 
and  that  naught  but  capital  by  the  accessions  of  new 
members  was  desired  to  increase  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. 

In  August,  1770,  the  brig  "Dolphin,"  Capt.  Ste- 
phens, arrived  from  England,  bringing  no  goods  but 
such  as  were  allowed  by  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, six  thoufland  pounds  in  specie,  and  a  number  of 
weavers  as  passengers.  **  Such,"  said  the  Fenngylvania 
Journal,  "  are  the  fruits  of  the  agreement  that,  instead 
of  dry-goods,  which  drained  the  colonies  of  their  cash 
and  kept  them  as  poor  as  beggars,  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  England  what  may  well  be  termed  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  any  country." 

The  Revolution  was  unfavorable  to  industry  of 
every  kind,  and  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  city, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  whole  country,  did  not 
escape  its  influences.  The  great  want  of  woolen 
clothing  for  the  army,  and  the  fact  that  Philadelphia 
was  twice  called  on  to  furnish  blankets,  which  could 
not  be  purchased  in  her  stores,  show  to  what  limits 
the  infant  industry  had  shrunk.    In  May,  1775,  Mr. 
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Samuel  WetberiU,  Jr.,  had  a  factory  for  woolens  in 
South  Alley,  between  Market  and  Arch  and  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets.  His  letter  to  the  Board  of  War,  in  the 
same  month,  informs  them  that  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  wool  he  would  be  unable  to 
comply  with  his  contract  for  a  supply  of  cloth.  This 
rise  in  price,  from  Is,  6d  per  pound  to  10«.,  would  not 
permit  him  to  comply  with  his  contract  at  20«.  per 
yard,  and  he  asked  for  27«.  6d.  These  prices  in  provin- 
cial currency  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  Congress,  with  an  empty  treasury  and 
doubtful  currency,  and  foretell  the  sufferings  of  the 
American  army  throughout  the  winters  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.' 

The  increased  attention  which  was  given  to  the 
manu&cture  of  wool  and  cotton  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  created  among  Philadelphia  weavers 
a  desire  to  procure  that  machinery  by  which  the 
British  manufactures  had  been  so  greatly  extended. 
The  power-loom  of  Arkwright,  invented  in  1774 ;  the 
mule-jenny  of  Crompton,  invented  in  1775,  and  which 
superseded  the  machines  of  Hargreaves ;  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Arkwright  and  others  in  card- 
ing, drawing,  and  roving,  and  above  all  the  adoption, 
in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  spinning  and 
carding  at  Manchester,  were  all  extensively  used  by 
British  manufacturers.  These  improvements  were 
guarded  by  that  sleepless  vigilance  that  has  always 
watched  over  British  interests.  In  1786,  a  set  of 
brass  models  of  Arkwright's  machinery  was  made 
and  packed  in  England  for  the  agent  of  Tench  Coxe, 
of  Philadelphia,  but  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  ship- 
ment, and  its  objects  defeated.' 

In  1784  fulling-mills  were  very  numerous  through- 
out Pennsylvania,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
spinning-wheel  irons  that  from  (me  shop  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1790,  there  were  sold  1600  sets,  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789,  and  the  enactment 
by  the  first  Congress  of  the  law  for  the  *' support  of 
government  .  .  .  and  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,"  gave  immediate  impulse  to 
every  manufacturing  industry.  In  1792-94  a  number 
of  carding-machines  for  cotton  and  wool  were  con- 
structed, and  eight  spinning  frames  on  the  Arkwright 
principle,  and  several  mules  of  12Qi  spindles  were 
erected  at  the  Globe  Mills  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
In  1803  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded 
in  importing  two  merino  rams -and  two  ewes,  which 
arrived  in  December  of  that  year.'    This  was  the  first 

1  That  Tery  expreMive  French  phrase,  *'  Scuf-eidoUetC''  was  first  UH«d 
by  Baron  Steabeu  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  shabby  and  shirtless 
soldiers  of  the  Revolotlonary  army. — Dr.  Ihrna^aon^*  Diaoouru  in  Cam' 
meptoration  of  PHer  B,  Dm  Ptmeran,  LL.D. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  to  say  in  this  connection  that  Samuel  Sinter,  the 
Ikther  of  American  cotton  mauufiscture,  was  induced  to  emigrate  to 
America  by  having  seen  In  a  newspaper  that  £100  had  twen  granti'd  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennvylvania  to  John  Hague,  for  introducing  a  ma^ 
chine  for  carding  cotton,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with 
legislatlre  encouragement,  for  the  manuikcture  of  cotton. 

•  Mease's  **  ArchlTes  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  toI.  i.  p.  lo:i. 


successful  attempt  to  introduoe  the  Spanish  sheep  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  first  m^erino  sheep  which  came  to  this  country, 
as  far  as  is  known,  were  sent  over  fit>m  Cadiz,  in 
Spain,  in  the  frigate  "Alliance."  They  were  -cnn' 
signed  to  Robert  Morris,  as  agent  for  Louis  Stephen 
le  Oouteulx  de  Caumont,  a  Frenchman,  who  came 
from  France  in  1786,  and,  afler  many  experiences, 
finally  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  (now  Bufialo)  in 
1804.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Morris  received  those 
sheep,  Le  Couteulx  had  left  the  United  States,  and 
returned  to  France  as  passenger  in  one  of  Morris' 
ships.  The  latter  therefore  sent  his  sheep  to  his 
country-seat  at  the  Hills,  and  informed  the  owner 
that  the  flock  would  be  restored  to  him  when  he  re- 
turned to  this  country.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Morris 
was  dated  Oct.  80, 1789.  Le  Couteulx  returned  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  February,  1790. 

The  Philadelphia  Domestic  Society,  incorporated 
March  2,  1805,  had  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  in 
shares  of  $50,  with  power  to  increase  the  capital 
to  $100,000.  The  president  of  the  society  was  Paul 
Cox,  and  the  warehouse  was  at  No.  11  South  Third 
Street.  The  directors  were  empowered  to  make  ad- 
vances upon  American  manufactures,  especially  those 
of  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  to  the  amount  of  half  the 
value  of  the  articles  when  deposited  in  the  ware- 
house, and  to  pay  the  residue  when  sold,  deducting 
interest  and  a  commission  of  five  per  cent.  At  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  it  was  ascertained  that  five 
hundred  weavers  were  out  of  employment,  and  were 
being  forced  into  other  occupations.  By  aid  of  the 
society  all  found  employment.  The  dividends  during 
the  first  six  years  were  of  secondary  importance,  but 
they  reached  sometimes  eight  per  cent. 

In  1810  there  were  three  woolen-mills  and  sundry 
smaller  ones  established  at  Philadelphia  and  one  at 
Germantown.  Cassinet  (wool  and  cotton)  was  made 
in  the  Philadelphia  mill,  and  merino  wool  into  broad- 
cloth at  German  town. 

The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  woolen  goods  about 
1809-10,  created  by  restrictions  upon  trade,  again 
turned  public  attention  to  sheep  husbandry.  A 
merino  society  was  formed  in  the  Middle  States,  of 
which  Dr.  Mease  and  Thomas  Bulkley,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  active  members.  At  the  auction  that  year 
at  Philadelphia,  sheep  of  that  breed  sold  from  $250  to 
$300  each,  a  lot  of  twenty-five  sold  for  $5900,  another 
lot  of  thirty-three  ewes  sold  for  $250  each,  and  bucks 
for  $850  each.  The  stimulus  thus  given  to  woolen 
manufactures  is  evidenced  in  the  number  of  patents 
issued  in  1812  for  the  processes  of  the  manufiictare  ot 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp.  Among  these  was  a 
patent  for  a  portable,  or  &mily  spinning-machine,  of 
very  simple  construction,  invented  by  Rev.  Burgess 
Allison,  of  Philadelphia.  It  drove  firom  ten  to  fifteen 
spindles,  and  occupied  very  little  more  space  than  the 
common  spinning-wheel.  To  Cyrus  Shepherd,  Phila- 
delphia, a  patent  was  issaed  for  a  water-loom. 
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In  those  days  every  fieinner  kept  »  flock  of  sheep, 
and  wool  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  clothing 
of  the  family.  It  was  carded,  spun,  and  woven  at 
home,  and  made  into  garments  for  both  sexes.  The 
best  clothes  for  the  men  and  boys  were  made  of  what 
was  called  "  failed  cloth."  This  was  made  at  home, 
of  the  finest  material,  and  taken  to  the  mills  known  as 
"  fulling-mills/'  where  it  was  put  through  a  process 
of  thickening,  dyeing,  and  finishing.  The  women  used 
to  wear  gowns  of  cloth  which  was  called  "  pressed 
woolen.''  This  was  simply  home-made  flannel, 
taken  to  the  mills  above  named,  and  pressed,  so  as  to 
present  a  glossy  sur&ce.  Every  fanner  had  a  small 
patch  of  flax.  This  was  pulled  and  spread  out  in 
rows  on  the  ground, "  rotted,"  and  then  **  broken"  and 
"  swingled,"  and  was  thus  prepared  for  the  combing, 
carding,  and  the  "  little  wheel,"  as  the  machine  was 
called  on  which  the  flax  was  spun,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  machine  for  spinning  wool.  It  was 
woven  into  cloth  for  table-covers,  toweling,  sheeting, 
and  shirting.  The  "  tow,"  which  was  the  coarse  por- 
tion combed  out  on  the  "  hetchel,"  was  spun  into  a 
coarse  yam,  of  which  a  cloth  was  made  for  summer 
suite  for  the  men  and  boys.  The  tow  shirt,  so  com- 
monly worn,  was,  when  new,  an  instrument  of  torture 
to  the  wearer,  as  it  was  full  of  prickling  spines  left 
from  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk.  The  tailor  of  the 
old  days,  with  his  goose,  traveling  from  house  to  house 
to  make  up  the  clothes  for  the  men  and  boys,  or  to 
cut  and  fit  them  for  the  gossiping  tailoress  to  complete, 
is  not  known  to  the  present  generation. 

The  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1815,  opening  the 
country  to  foreign  importations,  produced  injurious 
effects  upon  the  woolen  manufactures,  and  these  dis- 
turbing influences  continued  in  active  force  for  several 
years.  In  1819  the  hands  employed  in  the  woolen 
manufactures  of  the  city  had  been  reduced  from  1226 
to  260.^  The  subject  of  protection  to  manufiu!tures 
was  again  resumed  and  ably  discussed  by  Mathew 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia.'  The  tariff  act  of  1824  in- 
creased the  duties  on  woolen  goods  from  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  but  this  augmenta- 
tion of  duties  on  woolens  was  counteracted  in  some 
measure  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool 
by  Qreat  Britain  from  sixpence  per  pound  to  one  pence, 
enabling  the  British  manufacturer  of  such  goods  to 
undersell  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  markets 
of  this  country.  The  failure  of  the  Woolens  Bill  of 
1827  was  followed  by  the  Harrisburg  Convention  of 
July  30th.  From  Hazard's  ''Register  of  Pennsyl- 
vania"' it  appears  that  there  were  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity  in  1827,  104  warping-mills  at  work, 
sufficient  to  employ  4500  hands, — over  200  dyers,  3000 


1  Beport  of  committee  of  cltiseni,  October,  1818. 

*  It  WM  for  the  dteeturion  of  the  condition  and  Impoitiuice  of  protect- 
ing BMia&ctores  that  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Pnnnotlon  of 
National  Induitnr"  i«ued  in  the  fall  of  1819  the  iix  addrence  to  the 
citiieni  of  the  United  States. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  16. 


spoolers,  and  2000  bobbin-winders.  Weavers,  dyers, 
and  warpers  averaged  $5  per  week  wages,  spoolers 
50  cents  to  $1.50,  and  bobbin-winders  $1  and  found. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1827)  that  William  Divine,  a 
son  of  an  Irish  linen  manufacturer  in  Ireland,  emi- 
grated to  America  and  settled  in  this  city,  and  com- 
menced work  on  a  hand-loom.  Promoted  to  a  broad- 
cloth loom  in  the  Penn  &ctory,  in  the  next  eleven 
years  his  industry  and  economy  enabled  him  to  start 
in  business,  with  one  set  of  woolen-machines,  in  a  mill 
on  Pine  Street,  near  Twentieth,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Kentucky  jeans.  In  1841  he  built  the  Kennebec  Fac« 
tory,  on  Naudain  Street,  near  Twenty-first,  and  in 
1846  he  purchased  the  Penn  Factory,  and  added  cotton 
manufacture  to  his  other  industry.  Mr.  Divine  was 
an  improver  of  machinery,  and  was  made  president  of 
the  Association  of  Manu&cturers  of  Textile  Fabrics 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  founder  of  the  extensive  woolen  manufactory 
at  Conshohocken,  near  the  city,  was  Benjamin  Bul- 
lock, who  was  bom  at  Yeadon,  near  Bradford,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1796,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  commenced  his  business 
life  as  a  wool-comber  in  the  establishment  of  Henry 
Korn.  Having  accumulated  some  capital,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Anthony  Davis,  in  1822,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Bullock  &  Davis,  on  Front  Street, 
above  Poplar,  in  the  wool-pulling  business.  In  the 
next  year  he  removed  to  32  North  Third  Street,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  thirty-seven  years.  He  em- 
barked in  manufacturing  woolen  goods  in  1837,  in  the 
Spruce  Street  Factory,  afterward  owned  by  Mr. 
William  Divine,  then  foreman  in  the  mill.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Bullock  purchased  the  Franklin  Mill, 
on  Haydock  Street,  near  Front,  and  at  a  later  period 
he  bought  from  Bethuel  Moore  the  property  near  Con- 
shohocken, which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  woolen- 
mill  started  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
war  between  the  States,  Bullock's  Sons  had  in  opera- 
tion thirteen  fieictories,  making  blankets  and  blue  and 
army  kerseys,  in  which  three  thousand  persons  were 
employed. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  written  that  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Thomas  Drake  brought  with  it  "  the 
entire  history  of  the  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia," and  the  remark  is  not  less  true  now  than 
it  was  then.  Born  at  Leeds,  England,  April  9, 1807, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1828  with  his  par^ 
ents.  His  father,  John  Drake,  was  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods,  and  was  in  business  at  Manayunk  up  to 
the  year  1846.  Thomas  Drake  was  employed  in  his 
youth  in  a  factory  at  Blackwood,  N.  J.,  where  was 
made  the  first  lot  of  the  goods  called  Kentucky 
woolen  jeans.  The  little  town  did  not  embrace  the 
business  possibilities  of  which  he  had  determined  to 
take  a  grasp,  and  he  returned  to  the  more  promising 
field  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  in  the  employ  of 
Bichard  Whitely,  at  Bock  Hill,  and  others  until 
1837,  when  he  set  up  business  under  the  name  of  T. 
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Drake  &  Co.  His  partners  were  hia  brother,  James 
Drake,  Qeorge  Satton,  and  William  Flynn.  They 
prodaced  from  their  factory,  which  was  at  Manayunk, 
woolen  jeans  and  other  similar  goods. 

In  1888  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Thomas  and 
James  Drake  b^an  business  for  themselves  on  Pine 
Street,  near  what  was  then  called  Schuylkill  Third 
Street.  James  Drake  retired  in  1840,  and  Thomas 
remained  in  that  locality  until  1841,  when  he  built  a 
brick  mill  at  Twenty-third  and  McDuffy  [now  Nau- 
dain]  Streets.  This  factory  had  70  woolen  looms  and 
6  sets  of  woolen  cards.  In  1845  he  erected  for  the 
manu&cture  of  cotton  a  mill  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
first  and  Pine  Streets,  with  224  looms  and  10,000 
spindles,  where  he  made  large  quantities  of  print 
cloths,  which  had  previously  been  a  specialty  of  the 
New  England  mills.  In  1861,  Thomas  Drake  retired 
frqm  business,  and  built  for  himself  a  splendid  man- 
sion on  Washington  Avenue,  Qermantown,  where  he 
still  resides.  His  success  is  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  failed  to  meet  an  obligation.  He 
has  prided  himself  on  never  giving  a  note.  In  1864 
he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
and  in  1874  a  director  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
which  offices  he  still  holds. 

Charles  V.  Hagner,  in  1820,  rented  fifty  inches  of 
water-power  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
and  erected  a  mill,  which  he  put  in  operation,  grind- 
ing drugs  and  making  oil,  and  shortly  afterward 
added  a  fulling-mill.  Alfred  Jenks  made  him  a 
number  of  power-looms  for  weaving  satinets.  These 
were  the  first  power-looms  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  in  Pennsylvania.  Hagner  continued  to 
operate  the  mills  until  1889,  when  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Joseph  Winpenny,  who  converted  the  mill 
into  a  woolen-factory.  The  mill  in  1840  had  3  sets 
of  machines  making  broadcloth  and  kerseys,  and  em- 
ployed some  50  hands,  producing  1000  yards  of  goods 
per  week.  In  1847  the  firm  of  John  Winpenny  A 
Brother  was  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Samuel 
Winpenny,  and  reformed  under  the  same  style,  in  1848, 
with  Joseph  Winpenny,  which  continued  until  1853, 
after  which  the  business  was  continued  by  John  Win- 
penny alone  until  his  death,  in  1856.  The  mills  were 
then  rented  for  a  brief  period  by  Philip  A.  Richard, 
and  in  1858  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  Ed- 
ward Preston,  Jr.,  and  Bolton  Winpenny,  as  Preston 
&  Winpenny,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  who  continued  to  oper- 
ate them  until  1860,  when  Preston  withdrew,  and  in 
1861,  Samuel  Winpenny,  and  his  nephew  Bolton, 
assumed  control,  the  latter  soon  after  becoming  sole 
proprietor. 

The  original  Pekin  Mills  were  erected  by  Moses 
Hey,  who  worked  them  until  1886,  when  they  were 
sold  to  Joseph  Solms,  who  enlarged  and  greatly  im* 
proved  them.  He  continued  to  operate  them  until 
his  death,  in  1852,  when  they  became  the  property  of 
his  son,  Sidney  I.  Solms,  who  raised  the  original  mill 


to  five  stories  in  height,  and  in  1862  erected  a  new 
mill  with  engine-house,  picker-,  dyeing-,  and  drying- 
houses.  These  mills  contain  14  complete  sets  of 
woolen  machinery,  with  256  looms  and  all  necessary 
appliances  for  preparing  and  finishing. 

The  Washington  Woolen-Mills  were  established  in 
1840,  by  William  Hammill.  They  were  bought  in 
1858  by  David  McConkey,  and  in  1859  by  Perry  M. 
Hunter,  who  enlarged  them,  and  in  1864  sold  an  in- 
terest to  Samuel  DeHaven.  They  were  operated  by 
Hunter  &  DeHaven  until  November,  1864,  when  they 
were  sold  to  John  B.  Bishop.  In  1868  they  passed 
into  the  possession  of  William  Watt. 

The  Glen  Riddle  Mills  were  established  in  1842  by 
Samuel  Riddle,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods.  The  goods  manufactured  are  tickings, 
stripe  and  plaid  shirtings,  cottonades,  canton  flannels, 
brown  drills,  Wyoming  sheetings,  and  tricot,  cotton, 
and  Kentucky  jeans,  which  are  widely  known  and 
appreciated  throughout  the  country. 

Benjamin  Schofield  and  Thomas  Branson,  under 
the  style  of  Schofield  &  Branson,  in  1838,  purchased 
a  property  on  American,  Jefierson,  and  Philip  Streets, 
and  erected  their  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery.  A  limited  capital  confined  their  early  labors 
to  2  sets  of  woolen  cards,  2  sets  of  knitting-frames,  and 
24  hands,  but  within  three  years  their  success  in  busi- 
ness required  enlarged  accommodations,  and  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  States  multiplying  many 
times  the  ordinary  demand  for  stockings,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  1868,  to  still  further  enlarge  the  plant. 

The  Lincoln  Mills,  at  Manayunk,  were  founded 
by  David  Wallace,  in  1859,  for  the  production  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods.  In  1867,  James  Wallace,  the 
son,  was  admitted,  and  the  style  became  D.  Wallace 
A  Son.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  at  the 
Qlobe  Mills,  on  G^rmantown  Avenue,  below  Girard 
Avenue,  was  begun  in  1859  by  Robert  and  James 
Mair.  At  starting  these  mills  possessed  10  looms, 
and  turned  out  weekly  about  2200  yards  of  cotton 
goods.  In  1866  the  firm  of  J.  &R.  Mair  built  and 
removed  to  the  Kirkland  Mills,  at  the  corner  of 
Adams  and  Amber  Streets,  and  a  new  feature  was 
then  introduced, — the  mixture  of  woolen  and  cotton 
goods.  In  1871,  James  Mair  retired,  and  his  son, 
James  Mair,  Jr.,  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Robert  Mair  &  Co.  Isaac  Stead  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  reps,  terries,  and  cassimeres  in  1863,  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue,  in 
the  spinning  of  woolen  yams,  employing  only  about 
600  spindles.  Very  shortly  afterward  he  opened  a 
branch  factory  at  Ninth  and  Wallace  Streets,  with  720 
spindles,  and  in  1867  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  reps  at  Coral  and  Adams  Streets,  and  in  1869  he 
removed  to  Taylor  and  Coral  Streets. 

The  Steadfast  Mills,  at  Frankford,  were  established 
in  1868  by  Joseph  N.  Ruch  &  Co.,  and  were  pur- 
chased in  1870  by  R.  Qreenwood  &  Bault,  and  filled 
with  improved  machinery. 
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John  B.  Ellison,  who  was  in  his  day  one  of  the 
largest  cloth  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in 
tliis  city  in  the  jrear  1794,  his  parents  being  James 
and  Margaret  Ellison.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  chil- 
dren, the  others  being  Elizabeth,  a  prominent  min- 
ister in  the  Society  of  Friends,  William  C,  and  Mar- 
tha B.  Ellison. 

Mr.  Ellison  received  an  excellent  academical  educa- 
tion at  the  well-known  Westtown  School.  His  tastes 
developing  in  the  direction  of  mercantile  pursuits,  he 
became,  in  early  years,  a  confidential  clerk  with  Ben- 
jamin Warner,  a  prominent  publisher  and  bookseller 
of  this  city.  In  1828  he  established  himself  in  the 
cloth  business  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  and 
Market  Streets,  thus  inaugurating  a  mercantile  house 
which  eventually  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  the  numerous  commercial  features  of 
Philadelphia.  In  after-years  his  two  sons,  William 
P.  and  Rodman  B.,  were  admitted  into  partnership 
with  him,  the  title  of  the  firm  becoming  John  B. 
Ellison  &  Sons.  Under  this  name  the  business  is 
still  carried  on,  although  the  founder  of  it  has  been 
dead  nearly  two  decades.  The  members  of  the  firm 
now  comprise,  in  addition  to  those  named,  Henry  H., 
William  B.,  and  John  B.  Ellison,  grandsons  of  the 
founder,  together  with  William  H.  Lewis  and  Samuel 
Collier.  The  business  of  the  house,  mainly  owing  to 
the  inflexible  industry  and  unblemished  integrity  of 
him  who  established  it,  has  attained  extended  pro- 
portions, as  is  evidenced  by  its  handsome  and  commo- 
dious quarters,  Nos.  22,  24,  and  26  South  Sixth  Street, 
extending  back  to  Nos.  18, 15,  and  17  Decatur  Street, 
together  with  its  branch  houses  in  London,  New  York, 
and  Boston.  The  Philadelphia  building  was  erected 
by  the  firm  in  1881.  There  is  no  wholesale  cloth- 
importing  house  in  America  more  extensive  in  its 
operations  than  this.  In  addition  to  his  connection 
with  the  great  mercantile  enterprise  which  he  founded, 
Mr.  Ellison  was  identified  with  several  other  insti- 
tutions of  high  standing  of  a  financial  as  well  as  of  a 
public  character.  He  was  not,  however,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  an  aspirant  for  political  preferment.  His 
tastes  led  into  entirely  different  pursuits.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  emphatic  in  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  as  well  as  in  party  de- 
velopment. He  ardently  espoused  Whig  principles, 
and  as  ardently  transferred  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
publican party  when  it  came  into  power,  in  1861. 
His  belief  in  the  success  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
was  very  earnest,  but  he  died  one  month  prior  to  the 
final  establishment  of  peace. 

Mr.  Ellison  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  were  also  his  ancestors  for  over  a  century.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  not  at  all  inclined, 
as  already  indicated,  to  seek  undue  prominence  or  pub- 
lic applause.  He  was  strongly  given  to  the  exercise 
of  charitable  deeds,  although  mainly  in  an  individual 
and  quiet  manner.  Early  in  life  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establish- 


ment and  Support  of  Charity  Schools,  which  was  in- 
corporated Sept.  8,  1801.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
society  from  Jan.  5, 1841,  to  Jan.  S,  1860,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers,  of  which  he  had  been 
chosen  a  member  on  Jan.  6, 1829,  from  Jan.  11, 1860, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1865. 

He  was  married,  Feb.  5, 1824,  to  Hannah  Moore,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Moore,  who  was  bom 
in  the  year  1796.  She  survived  her  husband  over 
fifteen  years,  dying  on  the  14th  of  July,  1880.  They 
had  four  children,  namely,  William  P.,  Rodman  B., 
Elizabeth  M.,  and  Margaret  Ellison. 

Whether  Pastorius  and  his  associates  brought  with 
them  a  knitting-machine,  and  thus  founded,  con- 
temporaneously with  Qermantown,  the  great  industry 
of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  which  were  long  known 
as  Germantown  goods,  will  always  remain  a  fruitful 
source  of  discussion.  That  John  Camm  in  1728  was 
a  "  stocking- weaver"  is  established  by  the  •Weekly 
Mercury  of  December  10th  of  that  year ;  that  he  came 
from  Ireland  about  1708,  as  a  wool-comber,  is  also 
established  by  records  among  the  Friends ;  and  the 
deed-book  of  Chester  County  bears  record  that  John 
Camm,  a  stocking-weaver,  bought  land  from  Eliz- 
abeth Booth.  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  Dunkers,  who  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many and  settled  in  Germantown,  was  also  a  stocking- 
and  glove-weaver.  He  made  a  pair  of  "  l^-stockings 
for  his  brother  Christopher  for  5«. ;  one  pair  of  stock- 
ings for  his  man-servant,  5«.;  another  pair  for  his 
maid-servant,  4s,  6cf. ;  a  pair  for  himself  as  a  Christ- 
mas-gift on  the  25th  of  December,  1778,  6«.;  one 
pair  for  his  wife's  sister,  5«. ;  and  two  pair  of  gloves 
for  his  children,  Zs"  The  Saurs,  father  and  son,  had 
under  their  superintendence  at  least  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent trades  or  occupations,  and  among  them  that 
of  stocking-weaving.  At  an  early  day,  among  the 
characteristics  of  Germantown  was  its  unrivaled 
manu&cture  of  superior  stockings  by  hand-weaving. 
The  Rev.  A.  Bumaby,  who  traveled  through  the 
country  in  1759,  bears  testimony  that  "  their  manu- 
factures are  very  considerable.  Tfa^  Germantown 
thread  stockings  are  in  high  estimation,  and  the  year 
before  last,  I  have  been  creditably  informed,  there 
were  manufactured  in  that  town  600,000  dozen  pairs. 
Their  common  retail  price  is  $1  per  pair."  An  adver- 
tisement in  the  Pennsylvania  OazeUe  of  May  1, 1766, 
of  "  David  Mause,  hosier,"  at  the  "  sign  of  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  Stocking  Factory,"  shows  that  he  had  lately 
erected  a  number  of  looms  for  the  manufacturing  of 
thread  and  cotton  stockings  and  other  kinds  of 
hosiery.  John  Murgatroyd  advertises  in  the  OazeUe 
of  Aug.  16,  1770,  for  stocking-weavers  to  go  to  North 
Carolina,  showing  that  Philadelphia  was  then  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  seat  of  stocking-weaving.  A  letter 
from  Jacob  Morgan  to  V.  S.  Bryan,  dated  Reading, 
Dec.  23, 1777,  shows  that  there  were  supposed  to  be 
one  hundred  stocking-weavers  in  Germantown  out  of 
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employment.  The  stocking-weayen  were  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  Federal  procession  to  celebrate 
the  ratification  of  the  Ck)n8titation.  "  Their  colors 
white,  with  a  pair  of  blue  stockings  across,  a  cap 
above,  a  finger  mitt  below,  encircled  with  a  gilded 
heart,  a  gilded  crown,  with  ten  horns  or  points,  each 
on  a  blue  star;  above  all  the  motto  'The  Union  of 
American  Stocking  Manufacturers.'"  These  facts 
serve  to  show  that  the  present  great  industry  of 
woolen  hosiery  and  fancy  knit  goods  had  its  earliest 
plant  in  German  town,  where  it  has  continued  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Whatever  advance  stocking-weaving 
may  have  made,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the 
present  great  industry,  in  its  various  branches,  had  its 
origin  within  the  last  half-century. 

So  late  as  1840  all  hoods,  scarfii,  and  a  greater  part 
of  the  woolen  knit  hosiery  consumed  in  this  country 
were  imported  from  Nottingham  and  Leicester. 

It  was  not  until  1850  that  patents  for  knitting- 
machines  were  taken  out.  In  1840  workmen  &miliar 
with  the  hand-looms  began  to  produce  woolen  hosiery 
and  fancy  knit  goods  at  their  homes,  and  from  this 
small  beginning,  aided  by  the  cheapness  of  American 
wool,  the  manufacture  has  developed  until  importa- 
tion has  almost  ceased.  So  extensively  has  Philadel- 
phia engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  that 
the  name  of  "  Germantown  goods"  has  been  stamped 
upon  them,— descriptive  both  of  their  character  and 
the  location  of  their  principal  production. 

The  establishment  at  (Germantown  known  as  the 
Hosiery-Mills  was  founded  in  1881  by  John  Button, 
a  native  of  Leicestershire,  England,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1880.  His  father,  Joseph  Button,  was 
a  lace  manu&cturer,  and  the  son  brought  with  him 
as  "  tools"  two  small  machines  for  knitting  hosiery. 
These,  upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  put  in 
operation,  and  for  twelve  months  manu&ctured  chil- 
dren's socks,  which,  from  their  superior  character, 
found  a  ready  sale.  Being  the  only  manufiicturer  of 
hosiery  by  machinery,  he  enjoyed  a  monopoly  for 
some  years.  He  removed  to  Germantown,  and  set  up 
his  two  machines  on  Negley's  Hill,  near  the  site  of 
Henson  Brothers'  mill,  and  soon  afterward  added 
eight  other  machines.  Following  the  manu&cture 
of  children's  socks  came  that  of  men's  hose,  as  the 
natural  result  of  success  in  the  former  enterprise. 
Equally  fortunate  in  the  latter  manufacture,  he 
founded  the  large  establishment,  and  "  Germantown 
knit  goods"  became  familiar  in  every  city  and  village 
of  the  country.  In  1835  he  greatly  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended his  manu&cture,  having  purchased  three  acres 
at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Walnut  Lane,  and 
erected  a  building  suflGlciently  large  to  accommodate 
his  machinery.  Other  enlargements  followed  as  the 
business  grew  in  extent.  Ck)nyerB  Smith,  a  brother- 
in-law,  was  associated  with  the  founder  from  the  first, 
but  withdrew  in  1851,  and  returned  to  England,  pos- 
sessed of  an  ample  fortune.  Joseph  Button,  a  son, 
was  admitted  to  the  partnership.    In  1861  the  father 


retired  from  the  business  he  had  founded  and  so  sac- 
cessfnlly  conducted  for  thirty  years.  In  1866,  Joseph 
Button  withdrew,  and  his  brother,^  Gonyers,  became 
sole  proprietor.  In  1869  the  nephew,  Theodore  A. 
Flew,  was  admitted,  the  style  of  the  firm  becoming 
Conyers  Button  &  Go. 

Thomas  Dolan  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Thomas  Dolan  &  Go.,  proprietors  of  the  vast  manu- 
&ctory  of  men's  wear  known  as  the  Keystone  Knit- 
ting-Mills, which  has  been  entirely  buUt  up  by  his 
foresight  and  energy.  He  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Gounty,  Pa.,  Oct.  27, 1884.  His  early  tendencies  were 
in  the  direction  of  commercial  life,  and  while  yet  a 
young  man  he  became  connected  with  a  Philadelphia 
commission  house,  whose  principal  trade  was  in  the 
sale  of  fiincy  knit  goods  and  hosiery.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  the  service  of  this  house  that  Mr.  Dolan 
acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  in- 
volved in  the  manufiicture  of  knit  and  kindred  woolen 
goods. 

In  May,  1861,  he  b^an  manu&ctuiing,  establish- 
ing himself  at  the  corner  of  Hancock  and  Oxford 
Streets,  on  the  spot  where  his  present  extensive  fiictory 
buildings  are  erected.  This  was  early  in  the  era  of 
(tomantown  goods,  and  he  speedily  built  up  a  pros- 
perous trade  in  them.  By  1866,  however,  there  had 
been  a  heavy  overproduction  in  the  line  of  knit  goods, 
and  the  market  became  sluggish  and  rather  unprofit- 
able for  a  while.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Dolan  inaugu- 
rated the  use  of  the  finest  worsted  yams  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  lines  of  goods,  particularly  of 
''Berlin  shawls,"  as  they  were  called.  Within  five 
years  this  latter  business  had  been  run  up  to  $1,000,000, 
when  suddenly,  in  1871,  it  began  to  decline  with  great 
rapidity.  In  1872,  Mr.  Dolan  abandoned  the  manu- 
facture of  Berlin  shawls,  and,  instead,  began  making 
worsted  materials  for  men's  wear.  In  1875  he  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  men's  fancy  caasimeres  and 
ladies'  cloakings,  the  knit  goods  trade  still  being  main- 
tained. About  1878  he  abandoned  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery,  which  he  had  instituted  several  years  be- 
fore, and  in  1882  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods, 
which  had  been  carried  on  since  his  start  in  business, 
in  1861,  was  also  given  up,  and  from  thenceforth  Mr. 
Dolan  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  men's  wear.  At 
the  present  time  his  establishment  is  the  laigest  in 
America  producing  its  particular  line  of  goods,  and 
there  are  very  few  in  the  world  engaged  in  so  exten- 
sive a  business. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Dolan  was  individually  en- 
gaged in  the  manufiusturing  business.  He  is  now, 
however,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Dolan  &  Go.,  under  whose  name  the  great  industry  is 
carried  on.  Mr.  Dolan's  partners  are  Rynear  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Gharles  H.  Salmon,  and  Joseph  P.  Tiuitt. 
Mr.  Dolan  has  general  superintendence  of  the  entire 
business.  Mr.  Williams  supervises  the  financial 
afiairs  of  the  establishment  Mr.  Salmon  superin- 
tends the  weaving  and  finishing  department,  while 
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Mr.  Traitt's  duties  are  mainly  directed  to  the  over- 
ai^t  of  the  spinning  department. 

Although  distinctly  engrossed  in  his  industrial 
establishment,  yet  Mr.  Dolan  has  many  other  busi- 
ness interests,  and  is  officially  connected  with  a  number 
of  commercial  and  public  enterprises.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Quaker  City  Dye- Works  Company,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Manufbo- 
tnrers  of  Textile  Fabrics,  president  of  the  Textile 
Dyers  Association,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Lieague  Club,  trustee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  and  director  in  the 
following-named  corporations:  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  Delaware  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company,  Brush  Electric  Light 
Company,  Philadelphia  Traction  Company,  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women,  and  the  Univeiftity  Hospital. 

The  Hinckley  Knitting-Mills,  of  German  town,  owe 
their  foundation  to  Aaron  Jones,  an  Englishman,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1880,  and  in  1882  set  up  two 
old-fashioned  knitting  frames,  thus  commencing  in  a 
small  way  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  draweis,  and 
woolen  hosiery.  His  son  Aaron  followed  the  father's 
emigration,  and  was  employed  as  a  salesman  of  the 
goods.  In  1884  the  machinery  was  disposed  of  to 
Thomas  B.  Fisher,  proprietor  of  the  Wakefield  Mills, 
Fisher's  Hollow,  Germantown,  and  Aaron  Jones,  the 
son,  became  the  manager  of  the  mills.  He  continued 
to  manage  the  Wakefield  Mills  with  great  energy  and 
sagacity,  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  proprietor, 
until  1840,  when  he  retired,  and  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  started  with  two  knitting- 
machines,  in  a  small  mill  and  house  combined,  which 
was  the  germ  of  the  present  establishment.  In  1866 
his  three  sons, — ^Thomas,  Aaron,  Jr.,  and  John  E., — 
were  taken  into  partnership,  and  they  have  since 
managed  the  establishment.  The  firm-name  is  now 
Aaron  Jones'  Sons,  and  they  employ  200  persons. 

Thomas  Thompson  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
upholstery  goods  and  cabinet  findings,  in  1838,  at  No. 
134  Dock  Street.  The  establishment  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  gtates.  In  1862,  Mr.  Thompson 
associated  with  himself  two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  M. 
and  Lewis  A.,  who,  with  Washington  Nicholson,  com- 
posed the  firm  of  Thomas  Thompson,  Sons  &  Co. 
Every  article  which  enters  into  the  mannfturture  of 
cabinet-ware,  cars,  carriages,  and  undertakers'  profes- 
sion, are  produced  in  the  establishment.  Formerly  all 
their  goods  were  imported,  but  at  the  present  time, 
and  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  this  firm,  the  American  fabrics  are  finding 
their  way  all  over  the  country. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  was  commenced  by 
Martin  Landenberger  in  1843.  His  business  steadily 
increased  until  1847,  when  the  financial  panic,  which 
ruined  so  many  others,  enabled  him  to  purchase  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wool  at  very  low  figures, 
which,  when  trade  revived,  permitted  him  to  extend 


his  works  even  more  prosperously  than  before.  In 
1849,  his  business  demanding  more  extensive  quarters, 
he  occupied  a  new  building  containing  eighteen  rooms. 
In  1866  he  removed  to  the  present  site  in  German- 
town.  His  two  sons,  Martin  and  Charles,  with  Charles 
Wyler,  were  admitted  to  the  concern. 

The  Leicester  Knitting-Mills  originated  in  1848, 
through  the  efforts  of  Charles  Spencer,  who  that  year 
in  a  garret  on  Main  Street,  (Germantown,  commenced 
operations.  In  1846  he  removed  to  the  site  of  St 
Stephen's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1848 
to  the  flour-mill  of  Wyndham  H.  Stokes,  on  Mill 
Street,  where  he  remained  until  1850,  when  he  erected 
the  mill  on  Cumberland  Street.  Mr.  Spencer,  the 
&ther  of  the  founder,  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
works  until  his  death,  in  1868.  Charles,  the  founder, 
was  sole  proprietor  until  1857,  when  his  brother  Wil- 
liam was  admitted,  and  the  style  became  Charles 
Spencer  &  Co.  In  1867,  Charles  Poulson  was  admitted 
to  the  firm,  and  in  1868,  Robert  S.  Spencer  became  a 
partner.  William  G.  Spencer  retired  in  1869,  and 
Charles  H.  was  admitted  in  1870. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  was 
begun  in  1847,  by  Benjamin  Schofield,  in  the  second 
story  of  a  mill  at  Twenty-first  and  Hamilton  Streets, 
employing  twelve  hands  and  turning  out  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  yam.  He  continued  these  for 
three  years,  and  in  1850  removed  to  a  factory  at  West 
Manaynnk.  Two  sons,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  John, 
were  admitted  into  the  concern,  which  continued 
under  the  style  of  B.  Schofield  &  Sons  until  1857, 
when  the  senior  retired,  and  the  firm-name  became 
B.  Schofield,  Jr.,  &  Brother.  Another  mill,  contig- 
uous to  the  first,  was  built  in  1872.  In  1874,  Edward 
F.  ^ason  was  admitted  into  partnership,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Schofield,  Mason  &  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  military  trimmings,  regalia, 
and  theatrical  goods  was  commenced  by  William  G. 
Mintzer,  at  131  North  Third  Street,  in  1884,  and  was 
continued  by  him  until  his  death,  in  1870.  His  exec- 
utors offered  the  establishment  for  sale,  and  the  entire 
concern  was  purchased  by  R.  M.  Robinson  and  C.  A. 
Hart,  who  formed  a  copartnership  of  R.  M.  Robin- 
son'&  Co.,  and  operated  the  business  for  a  year,  when 
Clarence  A.  Hart  purchased  the  entire  interest  of 
his  partner,  and  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business. 

The  "narrow  textile  fabrics,"  commonly  called 
small  wares,  and  knovm  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
as  pcuiaanenieriei,  are  largely  manu&ctured  in  Phila- 
delphia. Trimmings,  embracing  so  much  in  a  lady's 
vocabulary,  and  extending  even  to  men's  wear  and  to 
their  carriages  and  beds,  are  in  this  country  often  all 
manufactured  by  the  same  parties,  notwithstanding 
the  different  uses  to  which  the  articles  may  be  ap- 
plied. "Ladies'  dress  trimmings,"  as  a  distinctive 
branch,  is  of  comparatively  late  date  in  the  United 
States.  Military  goods  and  carriage-laces  come  under 
this  branch  of  textile  fiibrics.    These  goods  are  manu- 
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fiustured  in  PhiUdelphia  in  oyer  thirty  establishments. 
That  of  William  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons,  established 
in  1815,  was  in  its  infancy  confined  to  the  manufacture 
of  coach-laces  and  fringes,  but  since  that  has  embraced 
a  wide  circle  of  fabrics.  In  1824  the  founder,  W.  H. 
Horstmann,  introduced  from  Germany  the  plaiting  or 
braiding  machines,  and  the  next  year  the  Jacquard 
machines.  The  &ncy  taffeta  bonnet-ribbons  of  this 
establishment  received  the  highest  praise  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1862.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  was  commenced  by  J.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  1850,  and  are  carried  on  by  Henry  W.  Hensel, 
Fisher  &  Evans,  J.  £.  Comet,  and  many  others. 
Sewing-silk,  singles,  tram,  and  organzine  are  manu- 
factured at  many  establishments,  the  oldest  in  date 
being  that  of  B.  Hooly  &  Son.  F.  S.  Hovey,  since 
1848,  has  been  engaged  in  this  industry. 

There  were,  in  1880,  151  establishments  manufac- 
turing hosiery  and  knit-goods  in  operation,  employ- 
ing 100  engines  (of  2568  horse-power) ;  power-knitters 
(circular  heads),  7886 ;  balmorak,  441 ;  rib-top  frames, 
818;  sachets  and  gloves,  189;  broad  frames,  445;  sewing- 
machines,  2184;  hand-knitters,  587,~producing  in 
dozens  per  week:  hosiery,  279,120;  fancy  articles, 
20,870 ;  gloves,  5100 ;  and  sachets,  5270. 

The  investigation  of  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  in  Philadelphia,  made  by  Lorin  Blodget,  ex- 
hibits the  following  census  returns  of  the  number  of 
establishments  and  the  value  of  hosiery  made  in  each 
of  the  last  three  census  years,  as  follows : 

XitablUho 
m«nU.     Product. 

1860 *J61,657 

1890 4... «..  108    2,114»316 

IS70 76    6,368,7a« 

A  more  careful  classification  for  1870,  made  for 
Philadelphia  alone,  gave  the  following : 

SiUbltth- 
menti.      Prodnet 

Cotton  hoderj- 27       $1,499,635 

Cotton  MDd  wooUn  inixed» 14'  806,666 

Woolen  ftod  wonted 34         1,673,648 

Total 76       $6,938,960 

This  Mr.  Blodget  considered  "  undoubtedly  short 
by  a  considerable  amount  in  value,  and  omitted 
nearly  half  the  domestic  mann&ctures ;  yet  the  greatest 
growth  of  this  industry  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years,  increasing  the  number  of  establish- 
ments more  than  half,  and  more  than  doubling  the 
total  production."  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  June,  1883,  by 
which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  hosiery  and  knit- 
goods  establishments  numbered  95,  employing  8306 
operatives,  and  producing  $8,173,415  of  value  an- 
nually. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
in  this  country  is  that  of  William  Calverly,  of  Lox- 
ley's  Court,  whose  carpets  were  "  asserted  to  be  supe- 
rior to  those  imported,  and  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  exhibition  at  the  Coffee-House."  The  date 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  1774.    The  manufacture  of 


Turkish  and  Axminster  carpets  was  begun  in  1791, 
in  the  Northern  Liberties,  by  William  Peter  Sprsgue, 
who  wove  a  national  pattern  with  a  device  represent- 
ing the  crest  and  armorial  achievements  pertaining 
to  the  United  States.  John  Dorsey,  in  1807,  was 
mantt&cturing  carpets  in  Philadelphia  which  were 
"considered  equal  to  the  best  imported."  In  1880 
every  description  of  carpeting  made  in  Europe  was 
produced  in  this  country,  and  of  a  quality  nearly 
equal  to  the  imported;  and  this  manufacture  has 
continued  to  grow  and  increase  in  extent  of  produc- 
tion and  beauty  and  variety  of  style  until  the  country 
is  nearly  independent  of  idl  European  competition. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  124  establishments  en- 
gaged in  this  manufacture,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $882,625.  The  raw  material  annually  used  was 
valued  at  $1,393,771,  giving  employment  to  1925 
males  and  755  females,  and  producing  an  annual 
value  of  $2,915,618.  In  1870  the  establishments  had 
increased  to  244,  the  aggregate  capital  to  $8,341,- 
000;  the  value  of  raw  material  annually  used  to 
$5,675,697 ;  the  number  of  males  employcxl  to  8453, 
and  that  of  females  to  1253 ;  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  production  to  $10,191,784.  Lorin  Blodget, 
reviewing  the  census  of  1870,  says,  ''The  carpet 
manufacture  has  an  organized  association,  and  its 
great  advantages  in  the  last  five  years  can  be  defi- 
nitely stated.  The  increasing  use  of  the  class  most 
largely  made  here  has  taken  the  entire  production  as 
promptly  as  it  could  be  offered,  most  of  the  trade 
being  from  the  manufacturers  direct  to  western  con- 
sumers. Large  establishments  for  the  manufiictiire 
of  Brussels,  Axminster,  velvet,  and  other  higher 
grades  have  been  erected  since  1869,  and  these  now 
amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  production. 

The  report  of  the  society  for  1875  claimed  a  total 
manufacture  of  nearly  19,000,000,  and  an  increase  in 
the  machiney  in  the  form  of  mills,  steam-power, 
looms,  etc.,  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  says, 
"  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  relation  of 
steam  to  hand-power  on  the  looms,  and  of  steam  power 
in  the  spinning  machinery.  The  full  diversity  of  forms 
desired  in  consumption  being  now  supplied  here,  the 
quantity  imported  has  greatly  £EJlen  off,  and  little 
attempt  is  made  in  Western  cities  to  obtain  any  poi^ 
tion  of  foreign."  The  estimated  value  of  the  carpet 
production  of  the  city  for  1875  was  $19,000,000.  The 
census  of  1880,  as  regards  Philadelphia,  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  her  people  and  authorities.  Its  ac- 
curacy, as  far  as  it  went,  was  questioned,  and  the 
extent  of  its  inquiries  was  not  deemed  wide  enough. 
So  far  as  carpets  were  concerned,  the  report  fell  £sr 
short  of  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Blodget  for  1875, 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  being  stated  at  only 
$14,263,510.  The  census  returned  but  170  establish- 
ments, while  the  census  for  1870  reported  244,  and 
that  for  1860  enumerated  124.  The  capital  employed 
in  1880  was  set  down  at  $7,174,483,  and  the  value  of 
materials  at  $8,964,381.     These  figures   appearing 
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inconaiBtent  with  those  of  previous  reports,  and  with 
the  known  increase  in  manafactures,  the  city  author- 
ities, in  1882,  set  on  foot  an  enumeration  of  indus- 
tries, from  which  it  appears  that  in  carpet  manufac- 
ture there  were  as  follows : 

No.ofBitab-    Totol  YRlne  of 

Uflbmeott.      Labor.  ProdactB. 

Oftrpeta,  BrnwHi,  tapMtry,  ingnin, 

etc „ 287  11,043  120,300,446 

OMp«to,  r»|r,  liat  ftod  chain 09  187  236,000 

Carpet,  wood 1  66  82,600 

OUclotba ^  8  471  1.497,880 

Ttttal 340  11,766  122,116,795 

The  Monitor  Carpet-Mills  were  established  by  John 
Dornan  in  1868  with  three  looms  and  four  hands.  In 
1866,  the  demand  for  increased  room  and  the  concen- 
tration of  his  workmen  induced  him  to  purchase  the 
site  on  Oxford,  Howard,  and  Waterloo  Streets,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  number  of  his  looms  to  fifty. 
Robert  Dornan,  a  brother,  became  at  this  time  a 
partner,  and  in  1868,  still  larger  quarters  were  de- 
manded. 

The  carpet-mills  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons  origin- 
ated in  1846,  with  a  single  hand-loom  worked  by  John 
Bromley  in  a  rented  room  at  Germantown  road  and 
Fifth  Street.  In  1860,  he  had  thirty-seven  hand- 
looms  in  operation,  and  larger  quarters  being  neces- 
sary, he  removed  to  the  corner  of  York  and  Jasper 
Streets.  In  1868,  his  elder  sons  withdrew  and  estab- 
lished the  carpet-house  of  Bromley  Brothers,  opposite 
to  their  father's  mill. 

In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  1880,  Mr.  Blodget 
enumerated  by  name,  locatioi),  power  employed, 
looms,  etc.,  216  establishments,  with  4182  hand-looms 
and  1846  power-looms,  whose  monthly  production 
was  2,756,400  yards,  making  a  yearly  production  of 
83,076,800  yards.  When  the  statement  was  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manu&cturers,  held  in  November,  1879,  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  carpet  manufacture  of  the  city  would 
reach  20,000,000  yards  for  the  year,  it  was  received 
with  much  incredulity,  yet  the  most  absolutely  faith- 
ful examination  and  record  of  looms  in  operation, 
ailerward  made,  showed  that  over  80,000,000  was  the 
product  of  the  city's  looms. 

The  carpet  manufigicture  was  begun  in  1880  by  An- 
drew and  William  McCallum,  who  had  then  recently 
emigrated  from  Scotland.  In  1881  the  three-story 
stone  building  erected  in  1813  by  Jacob  Clemens,  and 
which  had  been  used  by  various  occupants  in  many 
ways,  was  purchased  by  the  brothers  McCallum,  and, 
from  its  location  in  a  valley  where  there  was  a  rather 
remarkable  echo,  received  the  name  of  the  Glen-Echo 
Mills,  by  which  they  are  known  all  over  the  Union. 
The  firm  is  now  McCallum,  Crease  &  Sloan. 

The  origin  of  the  Oxford  Carpet  Mills  was  in  1832, 
the  founder  being  William  Hogg,  who  continued  the 
business  until  1846,  when  he  retired,  having  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  leaving  the  business  to  his  son, 
William,  who,  in  connection  with  a  younger  brother, 


continued  the  same  until  1860,  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  William  becoming  sole  proprietor. 

The  Falls  of  Schuylkill  Woolen-Milis  were  estab- 
lished by  John  Dobson  in  1866,  who  associated  with 
himself,  in  1861,  his  brother,  James  Dobson.  Exten- 
sive additions  were  made  from  that  time  to  1874,  when 
it  became  the  largest  individual  enterprise  in  the 
United  States,  employing  1400  hands. 

The  manu&cture  of  carpets  by  William  Hunter  & 
Sons  commenced  in  1867,  on  Hanover  Street  In 
1868  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  facilities, 
and  he  rented  the  adjoining  property  until  that  on 
Cumberland  Street  was  purchased,  in  1866,  when  the 
concern  became  known  as  the  Cumberland  Mills. 

The  early  German  and  Irish  population  in  the 
province  gave  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp,  and  a  duty  was  imposed  at  a  very 
early  day  oh  the  importation  of  these  articles.  As 
early  as  1684  the  productions  firom  both  flax  and 
hemp  won  the  commendations  of  the  proprietary,  and 
to  stimulate  their  manufacture  a  premium  was  offered 
for  the  first  piece  of  cloth.  The  export  of  flaxseed 
to  the  extent  of  9896  hogsheads,  valued  at  £22,268, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  this  article  was  cultivated 
as  early  as  1760.  The  bounty  laid  by  Parliament  on 
hemp,  together  with  that  granted  by  the  Assembly 
in  the  **  Act  for  Continuing  the  Encouragement  for 
Raising  and  Imposing  Penalties  on  Persons  Manu- 
facturing Unmerchantable  Hempin  to  Cordage,"  gave 
an  impetus  to  these  nuinu&ctures,  which  Thomas 
Maskin  illustrated  in  Latin  hexameters  as  the  happy 
condition  of  the  farmer,  fed  and  clothed  from  the 
products  of  his  own  fields.^ 

In  1698  the  manufiicture  of  a  variety  of  linen  goods 
is  mentioned,  which  daily  improved  in  quality,  and 
Beauchamp  Platagenet  says,  "The  soil  would  yield 
a  half-ton  of  flax  and  a  ton  of  hemp,  worth  £12  to 
the  acre,  and  a  profit  of  6s,  a  day  to  the  labourer." 
The  linens  made  at  that  day  were  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture,  but  served  the  purpose  of 
the  colonist  The  cost  of  labor,  we  learn  from  a  let- 
ter of  Penn,  retarded  the  work  and  caused  the  stop- 
page of  the  one  establishment  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  linens.  In  1727, 
Charles  Brockden,  Samuel  Harrison,  and  Joseph 
Breintnall  petitioned  the  Assembly,  setting  forth 
that  they  had  advanced  a  considerable  joint  stock 
for  the  manufisicture  of  sail-cloth,  and,  after  many 
impediments,  had  manufactured  a  good  merchantable 
piece ;  "  but,  as  it  happens  to  things  new  and  usefiil, 
many  must  be  made  before  the  operators  can  become 
expert  and  ready,  so  that  it  is  not  yet  capable  to  de- 
fray its  expense  without  some  suitable  encourage- 
ment of  the  publick."  For  this  reason  they  prayed 
that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  upon  the  subject  The 
petition  was  laid  on  the  table.    In  1764  efibrts  were 
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made  to  assist  the  poor  in  several  ways.  A  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  ftimithing  means 
of  employment,  agreed  to  form  themselyes  into  a  com- 
pany and  to  raise  a  common  stock  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  hemp,  flax,  and  land,  in  employing  people 
to  manu&cture  the  same  into  coarse  linen.  For  the 
better  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  they  agreed 
to  purchase  William  Brown's  interest  on  Penn  Street, 
near  Pine,  and  there  to  prepare  and  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  carrying  on  the  design.  Buildings  were 
erected,  and  more  than  100  persons  were  employed  in 
spinning  and  weaving.  Others  wanting  to  engage,  it 
was  resolved  to  reduce  the  shares  to  £100,  the  capital 
not  being  less  than  £76,000.  This  enterprise  flourished 
until  the  troubles  of  a  few  years  afterward  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  company  from  the  proper  prose- 
cution of  their  business.  In  1774  a  linen-printing 
establishment  was  set  up  on  the  Germantown  road, 
near  the  three-mile  stone,  by  John  Walters  and 
Thomas  Bedwell,  where  it  was  advertised  **  a  single 
gown  may  be  printed ;  waistcoats,  chair- bottoms,  &c., 
in  durable  colors."  In  1776,  John  Marshall,  thread- 
maker,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  managers  of  the  House  of  Employment,  requested 
patronage  for  a  twisting-  and  throwing-mill  of  his 
own  invention.  A  committee  reported  that  he  was 
worthy  of  encouragement,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Society  for  Promoting  American  Manu&ctures  ap- 
plied for  assistance,  stating  that  they  employed  700 
spinners,  weavers,  and  bleachers.  The  high  price  of 
flax  operated  as  a  discouragement.  They  desired  the 
Assembly  to  ofier  bounties  for  raising  it  "on  the 
Dublin  plan.'' 

In  1779,  Hewson  &  Long  re-established,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  in  Kensington,  adjoining  the 
glass-works,  a  linen-printing  factory.  In  the  adver- 
^sement  they  said, — 

**  They  intend  carrying  on  tbe  printing  of  blue  handkerchiefli  with 
white  spots ;  alao  neat  gowQ«pattemi  of  the  Mune  color,  which  they  will 
warmnt  to  be  •■  dnmble  in  wMhing  and  color  as  any  imported  flrom 
Kurope.  Little  need  be  eald  of  the  ability  of  the  rabacriben,  as  there 
are  a  number  of  yards  now  in  wear,  done  by  them,  equal  to  any  done  by 
the  boasted  Britons.  The  savage  foUowen  of  Great  Britain  have  made 
ivch  datmction  of  their  works  and  materials  that  reoden  them  aaable 
to  carry  on  their  boslDeBS  in  all  its  branches." 

The  number  of  oil-mills  in  the  province  in  1784 
indicated  a  great  production  of  flax,  and  as  but  few, 
if  any,  linen-factories  existed,  a  vast  household  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  to  be  inferred.  In  the  celebration 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  there 
were  about  sixty  representatives  of  the  rope-makers 
of  the  city,  who  bore  the  motto,  "  May  the  produc- 
tion of  our  hands  be  the  neck-cloth  of  him  who  at- 
tempts to  untwist  the  political  rope  of  our  Union." 

One  of  the  earliest  manufactories  of  any  extent  in 
the  United  States  for  spinning  and  weaving  flax, 
hemp,  and  tow  by  water-power  was  that  of  James 
Davenport,  put  in  operation  with  machinery,  patented 
in  1791,  at  the  Globe  Mills,  at  the  north  end  of  Sec- 
ond Street    It  was  visited  by  Washington  and  sev- 


eral members  of  Congress,  who  expressed  their  great 
satisfiMStion  at  the  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  msr 
chinery.  The  President,  in  particular,  evinced  a  high 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  patentee,  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  an  earnest  wish  that  a  work  so  honorable  to  the 
infant  manu&ctories  of  the  Union  might  be  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  labor  was  per- 
formed by  boys,  one  of  whom  was  able  to  spin,  in  a 
day  often  hours,  292,000  feet  of  flax  or  hempen  thread, 
using  20  to  40  pounds  of  flax  or  hemp,  according  to 
its  fineness.  One  boy  could  also  weave,  on  the  ma- 
chinery, 16  or  20  yards  of  sail-cloth  in  a  day.  Speci- 
mens of  the  spinning  were  deposited  in  Peale's  Mu- 
seum for  public  inspection.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Davenport  to  manufacture  the  machinery  for 
sale,  but  he  died  soon  after,  and  the  apparatus  of  the 
Globe  Factory  was  sold  in  1798,  and  the  business 
broken  up. 

John  G.  Baxter  was  recommended  by  Governor 
Snyder  in  a  special  message,  sent  to  the  L^slature 
in  1809,  for  patronage  and  reward  as  the  meritorious 
inventor  of  a  machine  to  manufacture  flax  and  hemp 
into  yarn,  whereby  four  persons  could  do  the  work 
of  thirty.  Notwithstanding  this  strong  indorsement, 
the  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred 
grudgingly  recommended  an  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  but  the  Legislature,  yet  more  nig- 
gardly, refused  to  give  anything. 

Two  establishments  for  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  flax  existed  in  1810  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  one  of 
which  produced  annually  72,000  yards  of  canvas  made 
of  flax  and  cotton ;  in  the  other  the  flax  was  both 
packed  and  spun  by  machinery.  Thirty  looms  were 
employed,  and  it  is  said  600,000  yards  of  cotton  bag- 
ging, sail-cloth,  and  coarse  linen  might  be  made  an- 
nually. The  manufiicture  of  linen  goods  fell  ofi*  all 
over  the  country  as  the  development  of  cotton  manu- 
facture progressed.  The  censuses  of  1860, 1870, 1880, 
and  the  summary  for  1882  do  not  enumerate  one  es- 
tablishment in  the  city.  The  manufacture  of  cordage 
in  this  city  was  begun  at  a  very  early  day,  there  being 
in  1689  several  rope-makers  having  "  large  and  cu- 
rious ropewalks,  especially  Joseph  Wilcox."  Robert 
Graves'  patent  for  a  cordage- machine  was  purchased 
in  1827-28  by  Tiers  &  Myerle,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
established  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  on  a  new  principle,  the  threads  being  placed 
on  diflerent  revolving  spools,  passed  through  perfo- 
rated cast-iron  plates,  and  then  through  a  cast-iron 
tube  of  suitable  diameter  for  any  size  of  rope.  The 
cordage  factories  of  the  city  in  1860  numbered  7 
establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $187,600, 
in  which  the  raw  material  annually  consumed  was 
valued  at  $181,389,  giving  employment  to  188  men 
and  3  women,  and  producing  an  annual  product  of 
the  value  of  $262,860.  In  1870  there  were  9  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  this  manu&cture,  whose  aggre- 
gate capital  was  $628,700,  in  which  the  wages  paid 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $114,720,  the  raw  material 
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to  $438,882,  and  the  annual  product  to  $969,570.  In 
1880  there  were  10  eBtabHshments,  whose  capital  was 
$925,500,  the  material  consumed  being  valued  at 
$1,090,500,  and  the  annual  product  at  $1,541,748.  The 
product  in  1882  was  valued  at  $1,978,000.  The  flax 
spindles  then  numbered  1000. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  cordage  in  this  city 
are  the  firm  of  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.  Edwin  H. 
Fitler,  the  senior  of  this  firm,  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1825,  at  the  old  Fitler  homestead,  at  Second 
and  Otter  Streets,  where  his  parents,  William  and 
Eliza  Fitler,  had  resided  for  many  yeare.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education,  and  decided  to  adopt 
the  law,  together  with  conveyancing,  as  a  profession. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Charles  E.  Lex,  afterward  city  solicitor.  He  was 
also  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Alfred 
Fitler.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  acquired 
much  practical  information  which  has  since  been  of 
great  benefit  to  him.  As  he  himself  says,  he  learned 
enough  law  to  know  when  and  how  to  keep  out  of  its 
entanglements.  But  his  tastes  and  inclinations  were 
almost  entirely  toward  mechanical  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  he  finally  concluded  to  abandon  his  legal 
studies  for  more  congenial  associations. 

In  1846  he  entered  the  cordage  manufacturing 
establishment  of  Qeorge  J.  Weaver,  which  at  that 
time  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  C^rmantown  Ave- 
nue and  Tenth  Street.  Two  years  later  he  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Weaver  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  (George  J.  Weaver 
&  Co.  In  1859,  Mr.  Fitler  bought  out  his  partner. 
After  that,  at  various  times,  a  number  of  partnership 
changes  occurred,  until  the  formation  of  the  present 
firm  of  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  the  members  of  which 
are  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  Conrad  F.  Clothier,  Edwin  H. 
Fitler,  Jr.,  and  William  W.  Fitler.  Ever  since  1859, 
however,  Mr.  Fitler  has  been  the  actual  as  well  as  the 
nominal  head  of  the  firm,  the  business  operations  of 
the  establishment,  under  his  vigorous  and  efficient 
direction,  expanding  year  by  year,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  other  manufactory  in  the  United 
States  which  produces  so  great  a  quantity  of  material 
as  does  the  firm  of  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.  In  1880 
the  establishment  was  removed  to  Bridesburg,  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  city,  about  fifteen  acres  of 
ground  being  required  to  accommodate  the  plant.  In 
all  his  business  dealings  Mr.  Fitler  bean  an  unsullied 
reputation  for  straightforward  and  conscientious  con- 
duct 

Besides  his  great  cordage  industry,  Mr.  Fitler  is 
identified  with  other  enterprises  of  wide  scope  and 
importance.  He  is  a  director  in  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  the  Northern  Liberties 
Bank,  the  Northern  Liberties  Gas  Company,  and  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  Company.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Cordage  Association  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  director  of  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home. 

Although  Mr.  Fitler  is  essentially  a  business  man, 
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and  the  active  head  of  a  vast  industrial  enterprise,  he 
is,  nevertheless,  equally  as  active  in  his  attention  to 
public  affairs.  After  such  a  statement  it  may  appear 
parodoxical  to  say  that  he  has  never  held  office  in  his 
life,  nor  has  he  ever  been  an  officer-seeker.  Nomina* 
tions  for  high  positions,  municipal  and  State,  have 
been  repeatedly  offered  him,  but  he  has  ever  declined 
to  enter  a  contest  for  political  preferment.  He  has, 
nevertheless,  for  years  maintained  a  very  high  posi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party,  whose 
principles  he  espouses,  and  there  is,  probably,  no  man 
in  private  life  in  Philadelphia  whose  name  is  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  State  than  is  that  of 
Mr.  Fitler.  He  has  also  been  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance to  his  party  by  reason  of  his  generous  pecuniary 
contributions,  and  by  his  valuable  services  as  chair- 
man of  State  Finance  Committees,  as  well  as  through 
his  active  efforts  looking  toward  the  promotion  of  that 
ofttimes  powerful  political  factor,  the  Union  League, 
in  which  he  is  at  present  a  vice-president.  In  every 
sphere  and  from  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Fitler  is 
undeniably  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  wide  influence 
in  the  community. 

Among  other  manufactures,  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing silk  engaged  the  attention  of  Penn,  and  in  1726 
he  wrote  of  it  that  *'  Providence  seems  now  to  have 
pointed  out  one  more  method  for  employing  even  the 
Mean  and  Weak,  as  well  as  others  of  both  sexes  to 
considerable  advantage  by  raiKing  silk,  which,  as  lam 
credibly  ir\formedy  is  produced  here  as  fine  and  good  <u 
the  world  affords,  and  with  as  much  easej*  From  the 
same  authority  we  learn  that  in  1786,  "  there  was  a 
distant  prospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  silk  man- 
ufacture, and  some  among  them  had  shown  how 
practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was  by  making 
some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian." 

This  industry  continued  to  grow  in  interest,  for  a 
London  paper  of  Nov.  7, 1765,  notes  the  departure, 
within  four  days,  of  100  journeymen  silk  throwsters  for 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  continued  to  encourage  the  young 
manu&cture  by  setting  on  foot,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Franklin,  then  in  London,  a  subscription  for  a  filature 
of  raw  silk,  which  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in 
1769,  under  the  management  of  a  skillful  and  intelli- 
gent Frenchman.  To  Franklin,  among  others,  was 
intrusted  the  dispensation  of  the  premiums  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  province,  and  he  also  sent  a 
copy  of  the  work  on  rearing  silk-worms,  by  Sauvage, 
which  furnished  valuable  aid.  A  plan  and  address 
from  the  committee  of  the  society  asked  public  en- 
couragement and  power  to  grant  premiums  to  the 
amount  of  £500  yearly.  The  amount  of  £900  was 
raised  during  the  first  year,  in  sums  of  from  £10  to 
£15,  and  was  headed  by  that  of  Gk)vemor  John  Penn 
for  £20.  Cocoons  were  purchased  with  this  money, 
and  the  building  of  the  reeling  establishment  com- 
menced. Silk-worm  eggs  and  mulberry-trees  were 
imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled,  pub- 
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lished,  and  distributed.  In  January,  1750,  the  fila- 
ture was  opened  on  Seventh  Street,  between  Arch  and 
Market.  In  1771,  2300  pounds  of  cocoons  were 
bought  and  reeled  by  the  society.  The  first  and 
second  prizes  were  awarded  for  silk  culture  to  Susan- 
nah Wright,  of  Columbia,  and  Joanna  Entween,  of 
Bethlehem.  Out  of  Mrs.  Wright's  silk  a  court  dress 
was  made  for  the  queen  of  England,  and  samples  of 
it  were  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  New 
premiums  were  proposed  of  £20  for  any  quantity  of 
cocoons  over  fifty  thousand,  £15  for  forty  thousand, 
and  £10  for  twenty  thousand.  Nicholas  Garrison,  of 
Race  Street,  notified  the  public  that  he  would  have 
mulberry-trees  to  sell  in  the  spring  at  two  pence  each ; 
and  John  Kaighn,  Second  Street,  next  door  but  one 
to  Christ  Church,  had  silk-worm  eggs  for  sale.  The 
society  prepared  during  the  season  150  pounds  of 
reeled  siik  of  such  quality  as  sold  in  England  for  20«. 
and  25«.  per  pound,  exclusive  of  the  Parliamentary 
bounty. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  stufis  was  made  by 
Grace  Fisher,  a  minister  among  the  Quakers,  some  of 
which  Gk)yernor  Dickinson  presented  to  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Catherine  Macauly.  Dresses  of  domestic  silk 
were  worn  before  the  Revolution  by  the  mother  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  many  other  ladies, 
some  of  which,  as  heirlooms,  have  descended  to,  and 
are  cherished  by,  their  families.  The  reeled  silk  of 
the  filature  brought  19«.  2d.  per  pound,  in  London, 
while  the  China  silk  was  selling  at  the  same  time  for 
£1  28,  6d,  The  filature  undertook  to  reel  silk  for  pri- 
vate owners  at  6d.  per  ounce.  The  Assembly  granted 
£1000  to  the  society  in  March.  Nevertheless,  the 
society  lost  by  paying  too  much  for  cocoons,  many  of 
which  were  dried  and  useless. 

This  early  effort  at  silk-raising  and  manufacture 
was  terminated  as  a  public  enterprise  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  it  was  par- 
tially revived  by  individuals,  and  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of 
Connecticut,  planted  a  nursery  of  Italian  mulberries 
on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Philadelphia,  but  as  the  filature 
was  never  reopened,  the  cultivation  was  abandoned. 

In  1827  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Congressional  resolution,  prepared  a 
manual  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
the  business  was  resumed  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Tees  and 
B.  F.  Pomeroy.  The  Moris  fmUHoaulia  fever  sprang  up, 
and  in  April,  1828,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  the 
Raising  of  Silk- Worms  was  organized,  and  offered 
premiums  of  various  amounts  for  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  sewing-silk  of  the  best  quality,  for  cocoons, 
mulberry-trees,  etc. 

Another  filature  was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  but 
it  did  not  succeed,  although  it  turned  out  some  prod- 
ucts of  the  finest  grade.  Two  banners  of  Philadel- 
phia silk,  each  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  were 
woven,  and,  having  been  dyed  by  some  Germans  in 
the  city,  were  exhibited,  with  a  few  smaller  articles,  as 


cravats,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  at  the  fair  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  in  1830,  and  at  the  ensuing  session  were 
presented  one  to  the  Congress  and  the  other  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  received  by 
both  bodies  with  appropriate  acknowledgments.  The 
samples  of  silk  from  this  filature  were  assayed  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons  by  a  sworn  and 
licensed  assayer,  and  declared  to  be  of  an  extraordi- 
nary quality,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
fabrication. 

The  excitement  upon  the  subject  of  silk  continued 
through  1885,  in  which  year  the  "Philadelphia 
Silk  Culture  and  Manufacturing  Company"  and 
other  associations  were  formed.  The  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  added  to  the  excitement  by  offer- 
ing, in  1838,  a  premium  of  twenty  cents  a  pound 
for  cocoons,  and  fifty  cents  for  reel  silk,  produced 
in  the  State,  until  1843.  The  reaction  came  in 
1839,  and  silk-raising  died  out  The  manufi&cture  of 
goods  from  silk,  however,  is  now  an  important  in- 
dustry in  Philadelphia.  In  1880,  Mr.  Blodget  wrote, 
"  There  are  several  new  classes  of  goods  made  in  the 
mills  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  seven  or  eight  of 
them  being  occupied  in  making  silk-mixed  upholstery 
goods  or  furniture  coverings,  with  as  many  more  on 
reps  and  terry,  not  including  silk.  Fringes  and  trim- 
mings of  silk  and  of  Schappe  silk,  or  silk  waste, 
chenille  trimmings  and  ornaments  are  largely  made, 
ten  or  twelve  establishments  being  so  occupied.  The 
silk  and  silk-mixed  ornamental  manu&ctures  will 
reach  fully  16,000,000  in  value  for  the  year  188a,  if 
continued  at  the  present  rate  of  production."  There 
were  51  silk-manufacturing  establishments  here  in 
1880,  with  14,250  spindles. 

The  silk  industry  in  1882  was  as  follows: 

Xatabllah-       YRlae  of 
iiMntt.         produetB. 

Silk,  tram,  oraaDttne,  and  »puD 5  1710,000 

**    mMblne  twltt  Vi. I  140,000 

**    tpon  and  nulls  jTRrn ^......    4  170,0*.  0 

*'    curtains  and  turoomans ^ 10  624,000 

**    and  mixed  upbolstaiy  goods >  14  1,682,000 

"    ribbon  % 1  261,000 

**    dnss-goods  ji 1  329,400 

**    and  mixed  trimmings 30  4,166,800 

"    gimp 8  111,600 

**    knit  goods 6  114,000 

"    djers'yams 7  26^600 

All  silk 80  98,464,400 

In  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  departments  of  the 
dry-goods  trade  Philadelphia  has  long  been  conspicu- 
ous among  the  commercial  centres  of  the  Union; 
and  although  the  business  is  now  so  vast  and  diverges 
into  so  many  channels  that  it  is  impossible  to  accumu- 
late its  statistics,  yet,  as  a  dealing  and  distributing 
point,  this  city  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  others,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  New  York.  A  brisk  trade 
between  Philadelphia  and  the  English  ports  began  soon 
after  1790,  and  "  about  this  time,"  as  an  old  chronicler 
says,  "  on  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and  fall  ships  from 
England,  the  pavements  all  along  Front  Street,  from 
Walnut  to  Arch  Street,  used  to  be  lumbered  and 
strewed  before  the  doon  of  the  importing  dzy-goods 
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merchants  with  boxes  and  balen  of  English  merchan- 
dise. .  .  .  The  city  retailers,  principally  females,  were 
to  be  seen  hovering  about  as  butterflies  near  the  rivu- 
let, mingling  among  the  men,  and  viewing  with  ad- 
miration the  rich  displays  of  British  chintzes,  mus- 
lins, and  calicoes  of  the  latest  London  fashions." 
From  such  beginnings  as  these  the  dry-goods  business 
of  the  city  has,  within  some  ninety  years,  grown  to 
the  proportions  typified  in  the  importing,  jobbing, 
and  retail  houses  that  yearly  handle  many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  fabrics.  At  the  head  ot  these  great 
dealers  has  long  stood  the  firm  of  Hood,  Bonbright  & 
Co. 

James  Bonbright,  now  the  senior  partner,  was  born 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1826,  at  Youngstown,  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came 
to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  of  Samuel  Hood  &  Co.,  at  No.  435  Market 
Street.  A  few  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Samuel  Hood,  in 
1849,  the  existing  firm-name  of  Hood,  Bonbright  & 
Co.  was  adopted,  Thomas  G.  Hood  succeeding  his 
father.  The  business  of  the  house  steadily  increased, 
its  requirements  being  met  from  time  to  time  by  re- 
moval to  more  commodious  quarters.  The  present 
fine  warehouse,  on  Market  Street,  running  through  to 
Filbert,  was  occupied  in  1872,  and  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  an  additional  structure  on  Filbert 
Street.  The  business  of  this  firm  is  now  by  far  the 
largest  ever  done  by  any  dry-goods  importing  and 
jobbing  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  extends  into 
almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 
Though  Col.  Thomas  G.  Hood  retired  from  the  firm 
in  1882,  leaving  Mr.  Bonbright  the  senior  partner  and 
head  of  the  house,  the  firm-name  remains  unchanged. 

A  memorable  act  of  integrity  in  the  history  of  the 
firm  with  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  so 
long  identified,  deserves  record  in  connection  with  his 
name.  The  following  paragraph,  relating  to  the  act, 
is  taken  from  ITie  North  American,  in  its  issue  of  Nov. 
18, 1881  : 

**  ElMwhere  In  onr  oolnmnt  tills  momfng  we  publish  •  statement  of* 
▼ei7  remarkable  and  nnnsnal  chancter.  It  Is  sncb  a  statement  as  no 
business  man  of  Philadelphia  can  read  without  a  feeling  of  mingled 
pride  and  admiration, — admiration  at  the  conscientious  integrity  which 
It  llluitrates,  and  pride  at  the  fact  tliat  it  Is  a  repreeentatlTe  PhilAdelpbla 
firm  which  has  Aimished  this  strllcing  and  signal  example  of  high- 
minded  honesty.  Nearly  twenty  yean  ago  the  firm  which  has  since 
then  dsTeloped  into  the  great  and  well-known  house  of  Hood,  Bonbright 
ft  Co.,  sustained,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  rsTerses  so  disastrous  as 
to  compel  its  suspension.  It  made  an  honorable  composition  with  its 
creditors  and  continued  buslneas.  Its  members  then  and  there  deter- 
mined that  the  obligations  which  had  been  remitted  should  be  paid  to 
the  last  dollar,  and  from  that  time  until  now  they  have  been  engaged 
In  accumulating  a  fund  with  that  design.  The  fund  has  Just  reached 
the  required  amount,  and  distrlbuUon  has  accordingly  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  OTer  $100,000.  The  creditors  who  in  1861  gave  an  insoUent 
firm  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  its  fortunes,  have  lost  nothing  by  their 
magnanimity,  for  they  have  now  been  paid  principal  and  interest  in  full.** 

The  event  here  referred  to  gave  Mr.  Bonbright  the 
profoundest  satisfaction.  Worthily  seconded  by  his 
associates,  he  had  labored  and  waited  for  it  with  un- 


faltering resolution.  The  final  accomplishment  of  the 
cherished  purpose  was  to  him  as  the  crowning  success 
of  his  business  career. 

Cotton  seed  were  carried  into  Carolina  by  Mr. 
Purry,  who  settled  a  colony  of  Swiss  near  Purrysburg 
in  1738.  From  there  it  extended  north,  and  was 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  A  letter  from 
Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  to  Thomas  Proctor,  in 
1788,  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  seed, 
says,  **  1  am  told  they  do  this  with  great  dexterity  and 
ease  in  Philadelphia,  with  gins  and  machinet  made/or 
that  purpose"  This  passage  has  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  foot  gin  had  already  been  in  use  in  Philadel- 
phia. Through  the  influence  of  a  society  formed  at 
Philadelphia,  principally  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture, great  increase  in  the  growth  of  this  plant  was 
made.  The  invention  of  Eli  Whitney,  in  1793,  con- 
ferred not  only  on  the  cultivators  of  cotton,  but  on  all 
who  use  it,  a  benefit  that  cannot  be  estimated  in 
money.  On  Dec.  20, 1791,  William  Pollard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, patented  a.  machine  for  spinning  cotton, 
which  is  stated  by  Mr.  White  to  have  been  the  first 
water  frame  erected  in  the  city.  The  want  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  inventor  retarded  the  manu- 
facture. At  that  time  cotton  machinery  of  all  kinds 
was  manufactured  in  the  city,  and  John  Butler,  **  cot- 
ton-machine maker  and  plane-maker,"  carried  on 
the  business  at  No.  Ill  North  Third  Street,  and  Mr. 
Garlich,  from  Great  Britain,  also  made  them.  Felix 
Crawford,  maker  of  flying  shuttles,  advertised  himself 
at  364  South  Second  Street. 

The  first  spinning-jenny  seen  in  America  was  ex- 
hibited at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year  1776.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  American  Monthly  Museum 
for  that  year^  may  be  seen  a  cut  and  description  of 
this  ''new  invented  machine  for  spinning  cotton  or 
wool." 

John  Hague  had  invented  at  this  time  another 
spinning-jenny,  and  received  from  the  Assembly  £100 
as  a  recompense  "for  introducing  into  this  State  a 
useful  machine  for  carding  cotton."  In  April,  1776, 
a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  "that  upon 
examination  they  find  the  said  machine  was  made 
and  used  in  this  province  by  both  the  persons  above 
named  (Tully  and  Hague)  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
but  unknown  to  each  other,  and  that  the  committee 
think  they  are  therefore  alike  deserving  of  reward." 
They  recommended  that  £15  be  awarded  to  each. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  United  Society  for 
Promoting  American  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Assembly  resolved  to  distribute  one  machine  to 
each  county  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  An  appro- 
priation of  £40  was  awarded  by  the  same  society  to 
John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  society,  in  1776,  for  a  silk-twisting  and 
throwing  mill  of  his  invention.    The  encouragement 
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given  to  sach  inventioDS  by  the  State  Legislature,  tbe 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  by  associations 
for  promoting  general  or  special  manufactures  was 
such  that  in  1789  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
was  made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England. 
From  the  writings  of  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  it  appears  that 
a  full  set  of  Arkwright  machinery  for  spinning  cotton 
was  in  the  city  prior  to  1790. 

The  first  joint-stock  company  formed  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  cotton,^  and  by  some  authorities  believed 
to  be  the  first  joint-stock  company  for  any  kind  of 
manufactures  in  this  country,  was  the  United  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  American  Manu- 
&cture8.'  It  was  to  continue  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  first  general  meeting,  Feb.  22, 1775.  The 
shares  were  £10  each,  and  the  company  was  to  begin 
the  manufacture  of  woolens,  cottons,  and  linens,  and 
to  carry  it  on  to  the  greatest  extent  that  their  capital 
would  admit.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  held  March  16th.  Dr.  Bush  was  elected 
president;  Joseph  Stiles,  treasurer;  James  Cannon, 
secretary ;  Christopher  Marshall,  Jacob  Winey,  Isaac 
Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick, 
Frederick  Kuhl,  Robert  Strettel  Jones,  Richard 
Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury,  James  Popham,  and  Isaac 
Howell,  directors.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  house  of 
William  Smith,  in  Market  Street,  was  leased  for  three 
years,  at  £40  per  annum,  for  a  &ctory.  In  October 
the  factory  employed  400  women.  On  November  8th, 
Robert  Strettel  Jones  delivered  the  oration  of  the 
third  year,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
linen  goods  manufactured  amounted  to  £1448  l8,7d.f 
and  the  value  of  the  woolen  and  cotton  goods  was 
£474  12».  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the 
stock  amounted  to  £5081  9«.  lOo?.,  exclusive  of  imple- 
ments, new  looms,  and  other  machines  valued  at 
£254  14».  The  value  of  one  share,  originally  £10, 
was  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  £17  6«.  6d.  It  does 
not  appear  how  long  the  original  company  conducted 
the  business.  Samuel  Carpenter  appears  to  have 
continued  the  woolen  and  cotton  manufactory,  as 
two  yeaiB  later  he  contracted  with  Congress  to  make 
woolens  for  the  army.  The  business  of  the  original 
company  was  resumed  in  1787  by  Tench  Coze  and 
several  of  the  first  members  in  the  same  building, 
which  was  burned  by  an  incendiary  about  1790. 

We  have  seen  that  to  the  United  Company  of 
Philadelphia  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
first  spinning-jenny  into  this  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  first  attempting  to  make  cottons.  This  was  in 
1775.  Two  years  after,  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Manu&ctures  and  the 

I  "The  flnt  cotton-mill  established  in  PhtladelphU.  Mr.  Freedley  Is 
informed,  was  at  La  Orange  Place,  near  Holmesbnrg,  the  machinery  of 
which  was  supplied  by  Alfred  Jenks,  a  pnpll  and  oolaborer  with  Samuel 
Slater,  who  established  his  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery  at  Holmes, 
burg  In  1810.  The  oldest  now  lu  operation  is  the  Keating  Mill,  In 
Manayunk,  owned  by  J.  0.  K^mptoa. ^^—PkOadelphia  and  U§  JfercAoiUf, 
P.23X. 

*  This  company  is  often  spoken  of  as  **  the  Manufacturing  Society.** 


Useful  Arts  was  instituted.  An  effort  to  obtain 
Arkwright's  machinery  had  failed,  but  the  ordinary 
cotton  goods  were  nevertheless  being  manufactured. 
The  society  was  opened  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  organization  provided  for  a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
twelve  managers,  and  a  committee  for  manufactures. 
An  admission  fee  of  10«.  was  required,  with  an  an- 
nual fee  of  the  same  amount  for  expenses  and  pre- 
miums, and  a  manufacturing  fund  was  to  be  raised 
by  subscriptions  of  £10  or  upwards,  the  profits  from 
which  were  to  be  divided  among  the  subscribers,  who 
were  to  be  the  owners  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and 
improvements  of  the  society,  and  the  shares  were 
made  transferable.  The  development  of  the  industry 
of  the  country  was  so  fully  aroused  that  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  subscribers  to  the  society 
in  August,  1787. 

Oen.  Thomas  Mifflin  was  elected  president,  and 
committees  were  appointed  in  the  various  wards  to 
solicit  further  aid.  The  society  also  took  measures 
to  procure  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
from  Europe,  and  in  March,  1788,  the  managers  ob- 
tained two  complete  machines  for  carding  and  spin- 
ning cotton,  one  of  which  would  card  forty  pounds 
of  cotton  per  day,  and  the  other  was  capable  of  spin- 
ning fifty  threads  at  a  time.  The  news  of  the  arrival 
of  this  apparatus  was  considered  so  important  that 
it  was  thought  worthy  of  special  public  congratu- 
lation. 

The  society  immediately  set  to  work  to  establish 
the  enterprise.  The  machines  were  set  up  and  some 
pieces  of  stuff"  were  woven.  In  June,  1788,  another 
bulletin  of  the  progress  of  the  undertaking  was  sent 
out. 

By  the  1st  of  November  from  the  factory  of  the 
society  there  had  been  turned  out  11,197  yards  of 
jeans,  satinets,  and  other  goods. 

The  contributions  to  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts  up  to 
the  1st  of  November  amounted  to  £1327  10«.  6d.  The 
expenses  were  £453  10«.  2d,  There  were  then  26 
looms  at  work.  Application  was  made  to  the  As- 
sembly for  assistance.  The  managers  stated  that,  by 
actual  experiment,  they  had  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  divers 
kinds  of  cotton  gfiods  to  great  advantage.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  further  beneficial  results  might 
be  had  by  introducing  the  most  approved  machines 
used  in  Great  Britain.  An  artist  skilled  in  the  man- 
agement of  them  was  in  the  city,  and  had  ofifered  his 
services.  The  society  was  too  poor  to  engage  him, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Legislature  was  re- 
quested. The  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported 
favorably ;  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1789,  was 
passed  "  an  act  to  assist  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
this  State,"  by  which  £1000  were  appropriated  as  a 
subscription  to  one  hundred  shares  of  the  stod^  of 
the  society.    The  people  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
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every  measure  that  would  tend  to  awist  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  Frequently  arguments  were 
written  and  published  to  add  additional  strength  to 
the  popular  opinions.  An  article  stated  that  jeans 
could  be  made  so  as  to  undersell  those  imported  from 
England;  and  that  the  thread,  cotton,  and  worsted 
hosiery  manufactured  in  Germantown,  Bethlehem, 
Lancaster,  and  Beading,  which  were  sold  at  a  dollar 
a  pair,  were  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  imported 
stockings,  which  sold  at  Ss,  id,  and  Sb,  6d.  per  pair. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  stocking-looms  in 
the  State,  producing,  on  an  average,  one  pair  and  a 
half  of  stockings  per  day,  worth  per  annum  £44,016 
128,  ed. 

The  manufacturing  operations  were  under  charge 
of  the  manufacturing  committee.  The  address  of 
Tench  Coze,  before  the  society,  on  Aug.  9, 1789,  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  somewhat 
in  detail  both  the  objects  and  the  operations  of  the 
society.  They  seem  to  have  been  charitable  as  well 
as  usefiil,  and  to  design  relief  to  the  industrious  poor 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  machinery.  The  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  were  not  outside  its  care,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  came 
within  its  scope.  Since  1762  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia,  which,  Mr. 
Coxe's  address  shows,  included  hosiery,  hats,  gloves, 
wearing  apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  cotton 
goods,  wool-cotton  cards,  and  many  other  articles. 
The  board  of  managers  offered,  in  1787,  a  gold  medal 
of  $20  value  for  the  most  useful  machine  or  engine  to 
be  moved  by  water,  fire,  or  otherwise,  by  which  the 
ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  manufacturing  cotton, 
wool,  fiax,  or  hemp,  should  be  better  saved  than  by 
any  machine  then  in  use  in  the  State ;  also  for  rais- 
ing and  cleaning  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax, 
or  cotton:  for  the  best  specimens  or  patterns  of 
printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  the 
State;  for  letter-press,  in  bound  volumes,  from  Penn- 
sylvania types  and  paper ;  for  earthenware,  flint-glass 
and  bottles ;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  wool,  and  for 
bleached  wax  for  candles.  Premiums  of  $30  were 
offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled 
fiax,  and  the  greatest  number  of  smiths'  anvils ;  and 
premiums  of  $50  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  potash 
and  pearlashes,  and  for  the  greatest  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  painters'  colors  made  from  the  fossils  and 
earths  of  the  United  States. 

The  premiums  and  awards  of  the  society  greatly 
promoted  the  cause  of  manufactures,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  large  sum  offered  by  the  Legislature  for 
a  machine  for  making  rolls  for  spinning,  are  said  to 
have  induced  Samuel  Slater,  the  father  of  cotton 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  to  emigrate  here.  John 
Hewson,  stimulated  by  these  premiums,  and  with  a 
loan  of  £200  from  the  State,  under  the  act  of  March, 
1789,  was  able  "  to  enlarge  and  carry  on  the  business 
of  calico-printing  and  bleaching  within  this  State." 
He  was  elected  to  print  for  the  society  in  1788,  and 


Oen.  Washington  was  accustomed  to  point  with  pride 
to  the  domestic  fabrics  upon  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Washington  from  the  establishment  of  Hewson.^ 
The  report  of  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  manufacturing  committee,  made  in  1788,  shows 
the  progress  of  the  society  in  its  first  year.  The  con- 
tributions received  in  cash  amounted  to  £1327 10«.  6<i. ; 
the  expenditures  for  machinery,  etc.,  to  £453  10«.  2d., 
leaving  a  '^  circulating"  capital  of  £874.  Between 
200  and  800  poor  women  had  found  employment  and 
competent  wages ;  a  carding-machine  and  four  jennies 
of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles  had  been  set  up.  There 
had  been  manufactured  2959}  yards  of  jeans,  197} 
yards  of  corduroys ;  67  of  federal  rib,  57  of  beaver 
fustian,  1567}  of  plain  cottons,  925  of  linen,  1837}  of 
tow  linen ;  total,  7111  yards.  The  net  profit  of  their 
business  was  about  thirty  per  cent.  This  exhibit  of 
the  operations  for  tlie  first  year  was  considered  highly 
satisfactory  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  being  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  cotton  branch, 
they  "  beg  leave  to  recommend  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  by  fresh  subscrip- 
tions until  a  knowledge  and  due  sense  of  its  value 
shall  induce  some  proper  persons,  either  citizens  or 
foreigners,  to  undertake  the  business. 

This  society  succeeded  the  United  Company  of 
1775,  and  occupied  its  building  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Market  and  Ninth  Streets,  which  was  rented 
from  William  Bingham  at  $40  per  annum.  The  build- 
ing was  burned  by  an  incendiary  on  the  night  of  March 
24, 1790.  The  Supreme  Executive  Council  offered  a 
reward  of  $300  for  the  apprehension  of  the  author  of 
an  anonymous  letter  threatening  to  burn  the  manu- 
factory, or  for  the  incendiary.  The  perpetrator  was 
never  discovered.  It  was  supposed  that  the  place  was 
burned  by  some  enemy  of  American  manufactures. 

The  influence  of  both  of  these  companies  upon  the 
rising  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  is  traceable  for 
several  years  through  many  of  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture. Their  influence  extended  even  into  political 
circles,  and,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Coxe,  was  ex- 
erted into  so  shaping  the  Federal  Constitution  that  it 
would  remedy  many  of  the  evils  existing  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Its  success  in  manufac- 
turing cotton  caused  many  of  the  Southern  delegates 
to  the  Federal  convention  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the 
people  of  their  States  an  increased  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Tench  Coxe,  the  ardent  and  able  promoter  of  do- 


1  In  MoTtmber,  1789,  the  maiMgera  oftbiiioctety  addreawd  the  AiMm- 
bly  Id  a  petition.  They  stated  that  it  waa  neceaMry,  In  order  to  protect 
the  mannfacturesof  the  commonwealth,  that  a  stop  ihould  be  put  to  the 
practice  of  ledncingartlati  and  ikllled  mechanics  to  leave  the  State  and 
take  employment  eliewbere.  Another  abuae  was  the  exportation  of 
machine!  and  modelN,  the  twll  effects  of  which  had  been  shown  In  the 
purchase  of  two  models  for  cotton  factories,  which  had  been  sent  abroad. 
They  therefore  proposed  that  the  Legislature  should  pass  a  law  to  pre- 
rent  such  practices  In  the  future.  Under  the  influence  of  this  memorial 
the  Assembly  was  induced  to  pay  attention  to  this  suktJect,  and  in  the 
next  session,  March  28, 1788,  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  manuCustores  of  the  State,  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
manufacturtng  machines  for  two  years. 
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best  attainable  results.  Mr.  Siddall  went  to  England 
in  1809y  and  brougbt  back  with  him  machinery  and 
engraved  rollers,  which  were  used  with  the  assistance 
of  water-power.  From  this  factory  the  first  lot  of 
cotton  goods  printed  on  the  engraved  rollers  reached 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1810.  The  new  process,  as 
compared  with  the  old,  was  considered  wonderful. 
One  man  and  two  boys  were  able  to  print  ten  thou- 
sand yards  of  cloth,  or  fifty  thousand  children's  hand- 
kerchief, in  a  single  day.  Within  two  or  three  years 
afterward,  cotton  and  linen  goods  were  stained  and 
dyed  in  one  color  for  various  uses.  In  1810,  Alfred 
Jenks,  who  had  worked  with  Samuel  Slater  in  the 
cotton-mills  at  North  Providence,  B.  I.,  came  to 
Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  drawings  of  cotton- 
working  machinery,  which  he  proposed  to  manu&c- 
ture.  It  is  probable  that  he  built  the  machinery  for 
the  Globe  Mill  in  Kensington.  He  built  looms  for 
weaving  cotton  lace  for  Joseph  Bipka,  and  he  con- 
structed the  first  woolen-mill  machinery  for  Bethel 
A.  Moore's  mill  at  Conshohocken.  About  1819-20, 
Mr.  Jenks  removed  his  factory  to  Bridesburg.  Francis 
C.  Labbe,  better  known  in  later  years  as  a  dancing- 
master  than  as  a  manufacturer,  came  from  France  in 
1812,  and  set  up  the  business  of  calico-printer  at  No. 
206  Cherry  Street.  After  four  years'  trial  he  aban- 
doned the  effort,  and  found  better  remuneration  in 
terpsichorean  than  in  mechanical  employment. 
About  the  year  1816,  Capt  John  Towers  built  at 
Flat  Bock  (Manayunk)  two  mills.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  1819,  he  purchased  the  right  to  use  one  hun- 
dred inches  of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  at  Flat  Bock.  Here  be  built  a  mill.  He 
occupied  the  two  lower  stories  as  a  woolen-mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloths.  He  afterward  leased  a 
part  to  Edward  and  John  Preston.  The  third  story 
was  rented  to  Isaac  Baird,  cotton-spinner,  who  was 
the  first  to  engage  in  that  manufacture  at  the  place, 
which  was  afterward  the  most  extensive  manufactur- 
ing neighborhood  in  Philadelphia  County.  Charles 
V.  Hagner  was  the  second  mill-builder  at  Flat  Bock. 
He  commenced  his  operations  in  1820,  and  probably 
had  his  mill  buildings  finished  in  the  next  year.  Mr. 
Hagner  devoted  his  water-power  to  the  preparation 
of  oil  and  grinding  drugs ;  but  subsequently  he 
added  a  fulling-mill,  the  machinery  of  which  was 
made  by  Alfred  Jenks,  of  Holmesburg.  These  were 
power-looms  for  weaving  satinets,  and  they  were  the 
first  ever  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  that  purpose. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Hagner  rented  a  part  of  his  mill  to 
Mark  Bichards  &  Co.  They  afterward  erected  a  large 
cotton-mill  farther  up  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  at 
Manayunk.  Moses  Hey  and  Joseph  Bipka  were 
afterward  part  tenants  of  the  Hagner  mill,  but  even- 
tually they  built  mill  establishments  for  themselves. 
Mark  Bichards  &  Co.  built  a  cotton-manufactory, 
operated  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  inches  of  water, 
at  Flat  Bock,  in  1822.  Samuel  B.  Wood  built  a  mill 
for  making  white  lead,  the  upper  part  of  which  was 


rented  to  Borie,  Laguerenne  &  Keating,  for  cotton- 
spinning.  Ann  Dawson,  in  1822,  built  a  cotton*mill 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  which  was  operated  by 
Morris  &  Wilson,  and  afterward  by  S.  &  T.  Wagner. 
Borie,  Laguerenne  &  Keating  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  cotton-mill  in  1825  at  Manayunk. 

David  H.  Mason  and  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  who 
were  in  business  in  1825,  manufacturing  book-binders' 
tools  and  hydraulic  presses  for  book-binders,  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  cylinders 
for  calico-printing.  They  were  the  first  engravers  in 
the  United  States  who  undertook  this  sort  of  work, 
and  they  were  assisted  greatly  by  the  increase  of 
print-works  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Mason  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1822  for  engraving  and  printing 
metallic  plates.  They  began  operations  **  in  a  narrow 
street,  in  the  rear  of  Walnut  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth."  Mason  &  Baldwin  increased  their  busi- 
ness at  No.  14  Minor  Street,  until  they  were  ready  to 
furnish  not  only  engraved  cylinders  for  calico-printers, 
but  also  calico-printing  machines,  drying  calendering 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
paper,  engravers'  machines,  stationary  engines  and 
machinery,  and  drop-  and  seal-presses.  In  the  "  Me- 
morial of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,"  an  account  of  the 
improvements  of  Mason  &  Baldwin  in  calico-printing 
cylinders  is  given. 

This  device  had  been  previously  used  in  bank-note 
engraving ;  but  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  preparation  of  copper  cylinders  for  printing 
calico  was  a  most  useful  process. 

The  following  account  of  the  construction  of  mills, 
comprising  all  that  were  erected  at  Flat  Bock  (after- 
ward Manayunk),  is  compiled  from  "  The  Early  His- 
tory of  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Manayunk,"  etc.,  by 
Charles  V.  Hagner.  The  dates  are  those  of  the  sale 
of  the  water-powers.  The  mills  were  constructed 
afterward : 

1819,  April  10. — John  Towers,  100  inches,  woolen- 
weaving  and  cotton-spinning. 

1820,  September. — Charles  V.  Hagner,  100  inches, 
making  oil,  grinding  drugs,  fulling  woolen  cloth, 
weaving,  and  cotton-spinning. 

1821,  Septembers. — William  J.  Brooke,  60  inches, 
fiock  for  woolen  rags,  saw-grinding,  and  hat-body 
making. 

1821,  September  14. — James  Elliot,  50  inches,  oak- 
bark  grinding  and  flax-spinning. 

1822,  January  8. — Mark  Bichards  &  Co.,  240  inches, 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving. 

1822,  January  9.— Samuel  B.  Wood,  100  inches, 
white  lead  manufacturing  and  cotton-spinning. 

1822,  April  11. — Peter  Bobeson  and  George  Smick, 
100  inches. 

1822,  April  23.— William  Alexander  and  William 
Bowland,  65  inches,  saw-mill  and  grinding  saws. 

1822. — Ann  Dawson,  150  inches. 

1825,  March  7. — Borie,  Laguerenne  &  Keating, 
100  inches,  cotton  manufacture. 
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1825,  May  6.— Tbomaa  B.  Darrach,  100  inches. 

1825,  August  27. — Smick  &  Gk>zga8,  50  inches. 

1825,  September  3. — William  J.  Brooke,  25  inches. 

An  inch  of  water  was  *'  as  much  as  will  pass  through 
an  aperture  one  inch  square  under  a  head  pressure  of 
three  square  feet  measured  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture.'* 

The  price  at  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
of  the  company  was  $3  per  inch.  In  1822  it  was  in- 
creased, after  the  sale  to  Ann  Dawson,  to  $4.50  per 
inch,  and  after  Sept.  3, 1825,  it  was  raised  to  $6  per 
inch.  These  prices  were  annual  payments.  In  1819 
the  Navigation  Company  advertised  "  the  price  is  for 
the  present,  at  $3  per  annum,  in  the  nature  of  a 
ground-  and  water-rent  for  each  square  inch  of  an 
aperture  under  a  three-foot  head."  One  hundred 
square  inches,  it  was  computed,  would  yield  enough 
power  to  grind  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  published  in 
one  of  the  journals  in  1828 : 

*'The  number  of  looma  employed  In  the  cotton  manafitctoriee  In 
PbiUdelphIa  It  eetimmted  «t  20(X),  requiring  annually  a  eupplj  of  near 
S,000,000  povnde  of  raw  cotton,  which  prodnoe  2«A00,000  pounds  of  yam. 
This  it  woTen  into  9,084,000  yards  of  cloth,  of  the  aTerage  yalne  of  20 
cents  a  yard,  and  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $1,0M,800.  The  ralue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  distributed  as  follows:  To  the  planters,  $301,616 ;  to  the 
spinners,  9446,4X8 ;  to  the  weaTera  and  spoolers,  9648,000;  to  the  master 
wearera,  on  the  interest  of  money  and  profit.  949,920;  and  to  the  mer- 
chant, for  dye^tufb,  freights,  and  conunisdons,  9840,102.** 

It  was  believed  that  at  that  time  the  number  of 
looms  in  Philadelphia  would  not  fall  short  of  5000, 
and  that  there  were  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  up- 
ward of  30  cotton -factories,  most  of  them  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  average  number  of  spindles  used 
in  these  establishments  was  about  1400,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  employed  was  about  3000. 
"  The  Picture  of  Philadelphia  in  1824,"  by  Thomas 
Wilson,  which  included  the  well-known  work  of  Dr. 
Mease,  published  in  1811,  is  a  summary  of  "  the  prin- 
cipal fiutories  of  note  in  and  near  the  city."  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  "  near"  were  not  in  Phila- 
delphia but  in  adjoining  counties,  and  some  in  New 
Jersey  within  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
the  city.* 

1  The  following  were  noted  as  being  in  the  city  and  county: 

The  Arkwright  Bteam-Mill  in  Front  Street,  Kensington,  ten  hone- 
power  ;  calculated  to  spin  annually  about  00,000  pounds  of  cotton  yam. 

McCrsdy^s  cotton-lkctory  on  Darby  Greek,  1700  qiindles,  16  looms, 
works  by  water-power,  employs  about  60  bands,  and  manufactures 
cotton  yams  and  brown  sheetings. 

Trankford  cotton-fkctory,  1816  spindles,  manufactures  weekly  about 
600  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  of  Nos.  20-30. 

Frasier  manufactory,  by  steam-power,  of  sheetings,  shirtings^  and 
ootton  yam,  comer  of  Tiflh  and  Christian  Streets,  1000  spindles. 

Globe  Hills,  Northern  Liberties,  Oermantown  road,  between  Second 
and  Third  Streets,  employs  about  300  liands;  manufkctures  ginghams, 
drillings,  checks,  shirtings,  and  sheetings;  has  in  use  3200  spindles, 
with  carding  and  other  machinery;  weekly  consumpUon  of  cotton,  18 
bales,  each  weighing  300  pounds. 

Holmesburg  factory,  1800  spindles. 

Kensington  Cotton-Mill,  employs  constantly  163  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children ;  uses  1600  pounds  of  raw  ootton  weekly  into  yam  Nos.  14 
-20;  1200  spindles. 

Lodge*s  cotton«mill.  Darby  Creek,  024  spindles. 


In  1824  there  was  a  machine  card-&ctory  at  No.  68 
Market  Street,  which  it  was  represented  gave  employ- 
ment to  60  persons. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  establishmentB  in  1827 
numbered  about  60,  at  an  average  annual  rental  of 
$180 :  the  houses  occupied  by  weavers  about  1600, 
at  $60  to  $80  a  year ;  indigo  used  weekly,  2200  pounds ; 
the  goods  daily  produced  were  81,000  yards,  at  an 
average  value  of  16  cents  a  yard.  The  whole  wages 
of  the  operatives  amounted  to  $1,470,000  per  annum ; 
rents,  to  $1 14,000 ;  indigo,  to  $228,800 ;  flour  for  sizing, 
to  $9100 ;  and  the  goods  manufactured  to  $3,888,000 ; 
requiring  20,060  bales  of  cotton,  worth  $607,600.  The 
goods  made  were  ginghams,  checks,  bed-tickings,  and 
stripes,  and  were  sold  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  shipped  by  packet  to  Boston.  It  was  re* 
solved  at  a  meeting  of  cotton  manufacturers,  Feb.  3, 
1829,  to  establish  one  or  more  private  houses  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  and  to  discontinue  sales  at  public 
auction,  as  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  prices 
below  value  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  manu&c- 
turer,  workman,  dealer,  and  consumer. 

Thomas  Hunter  established  the  Conestoga  Prmt- 
Works  at  Hestonville,  in  1829,  in  an  old  building 
which  antedated  the  Revolution,  and  was  during  the 
war  used  as  a  foundry  for  casting  cannon-balls ;  subse- 
quently it  was  turned  into  a  button-fitctory,  and  then 
altered  to  a  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishment,  in 
which  latter  condition  it  was  being  used  when  Thomss 
Hunter  purchased  the  property  and  commenced  the 
business  of  calico-printing.  In  1832  he  began  to 
work  a  copper  cylinder  made  by  John  Agnew.  The 
engraving  of  the  rolls  was  the  handiwork  of  Matthiss 
W.  Baldwin.  When  the  cylinder  for  printing  the 
cloth  was  introduced,  steam-power  was  employed,  and 
this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  use  of  a  steam* 
engine  in  this  connection.  Thomas  Hunter  continued 
the  business  until  his  death,  in  1848,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  of  his  sons,  Junes  and  John  Hunter. 

The  Summerdale  Print- Works  owe  their  origin  to 
John  Large,  who,  in  1884,  esteblished  the  business  of 
dyeing  and  printing  cotton  goods.  In  1868,  Charles 
H.  Wilson  became  a  partner.  The  business  increased 
enormously,  the  production  being  40,000  yards  of 
finished  goods  per  day. 

The  Richmond  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Works  were 
established  in  1838,  on  Richmond  road,  by  James 
Martin,  an  experienced  English  dyer  and  weaver. 
In  1860  the  works  were  removed  to  the  comer  of 
Richmond  and  Tioga  Streets,  where  the  introduction 

McCalmont's  factory,  Bristol  township,  18  cardlng-machlnes ,  gives 
work  to  abont  100  pemns. 

Uerion  Cotton-Ufll,  Hill  Creek,  for  the  mannftetnre  of  ootton  yarn, 
940  spindles. 

Bichards*  Flat  Bock  Cknal  cotton-fkctory,  seren  miles  trem  Pbiladel- 
plila,  at  Manaynnk,  1500  spindles,  employs  900  peoplo^ 

The  woolen  manufactories  were  as  follows: 

Falls  of  Sehnylkill,  7  cardlng^machlnss  and  other  appaimtoa. 

Fisber*s  woolen-factory,  Oermantown. 

Kel1y*8  woolen-factory,  Oermantown. 

Bu«imaa*s  woolen^factory,  Oermantown. 
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of  machinery  enabled  the  proprietor  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  dyeing  and  finishing  to  an  immense  extent. 
Thomas  Martin,  a  brother  of  the  founder,  James  Mar- 
tin, and  Thomas  I.  Martin,  became  members  of  the 
firm  in  1851.  In  1864,  James  T.  Martin,  son  of 
Thomas,  and  John  Thornley  were  admitted.  In  1868, 
Edwin  Martin  was  admitted.  The  firm  is  now  James 
Martin  &  Co.  Jacob  Berges,  in  1849,  established  on 
Amber  Street  the  dye-works  which  bear  his  name,  for 
fancy  yams,  such  as  are  used  by  hosiers  or  manufac- 
turers of  military  goods.  In  its  special  lines  this  is 
the  largest  establishment  in  the  city.  The  Arasapha 
Mills  were  erected  in  1854,  by  John  Larkin,  and  put 
in  operation  lor  the  production  of  tickings,  stripes, 
and  denhams,  by  Abraham  Blakeley,  who,  in  1860,  as- 
sociated with  himself  his  son,  Benjamin  W.  Blakeley, 
under  the  firm-name  of  A.  Blakeley  &  Son,  to  which 
William  8.  Blakeley,  another  son,  was  admitted  in 
1874.  The  manufacture  of  bags,  rope,  and  twine,  by 
John  T.  Bailey  and  James  Cascaden,  under  the  style 
of  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  commenced  in  1859,  on  Arch 
Street,  west  of  Front.  In  1860  the  establiHhment  was 
removed  to  Front,  above  Arch,  where  it  remained 
until  1864,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Water  Streets,  and  in  1874  to 
No.  120  Chestnut  Street.  In  1868,  James  Cascaden 
died,  and  Christopher  Bailey,  a  brother  of  John  T., 
became  one  of  the  firm,  the  name  being  unchanged. 
The  following  year  the  extensive  factory  at  Front  and 
Tasker  Streets  was  erected,  and  the  manufacture  of 
ropes  and  twines  established  on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  the  following  condition 
of  cotton  manu&ctures  in  the  city  at  that  time : 

No.  Brtab-    CnpiUl  YalM  of 

llihments.    In  vetted.  Product. 

Cotton  goodi,  eloth ^  61  $2,191,000  94,347,646 

Cotton  goods,  luind-looBM 18  69,000  268,743 

Ootton  yarns 16  612,000  849,253 

Gotton  wadding,  laps,  etc 10  63,600  164,360 

Ootton  and  woolen  goods,  power........  61  1,069,600  3,693,326 

Ootton  and  woolen  goods,  hand.........  6  31,600  98.000 

Cotton  webbing,  tape  and  braid. ......  7  167,800  262,960 

Cotton  and  woolen  macbiner7.....M..  6  273,700  49<),000 

OoTerlets,  hand-woTsn,  blankets.....  7  14,200  48,400 

Totals...^ ....................^      170       $4,472,300        $10,112,687 

By  the  census  of  1870  the  following  figures  are 
shown : 

No.  iMab-     OspiUl  Yalne  of 

lisbments.   Inrested.  Product. 

Laps  and  wadding 9  $79,000  $134,462 

Bleaoharies.................. 6  9,600  37,200 

Cotton  jams 7  624,300  766,130 

Mixed  carpet  yams. 7  117,000  224,662 

Print  cloths 1  100,000  140,000 

Prints „ .  9  2,066,000  7,773,417 

Checks  and  ginghams 64  6,313,960  7,604,981 

Ltnseys  rmlxed). 38  1,926,(HK)  3,846,249 

Balmorals  (mixed) 9  224,760  1,841,760 

GoTerlets  (mixed) 14  193,120  619,060 

Webbing  and  tapes. 6  462,000  48:^,441 

Hosiery  (cotton) 27  339,100  1,499,636 

Hosiery  (cotton  and  wool) 14  389,40 J  866,666 

Totals— All  cotton 118       $8,882,860         $18,369,266 

••         Cotton  and  wool 96         3,242,390  6,797,277 

The  census  of  1880  reports  cotton  goods  as  made 
in  157  establishments,  whose  aggregate  capital  was 
$9,539,550,  employing  at  **  one  time'*  during  the  year 
12,274  hands,  paying  in  wages  during  the  year  $3,446,* 


440,  and  using  in  raw  material  $9,026,672,  producing 
products  valued  at  $16,349,238.  The  enumeration  of 
Philadelphia  industries  in  1882  exhibits  the  following 
condition  of  the  cotton  industry  : 

No.  Sstab-      Hands        Vslne  of 
liskmcuts.  Employed.     Product. 

Cotton  yarn  goods 81  9,623  $13,100,333 

Cotton  yarn  goods,  finishers 7  237  472,600 

Cotton  ooTerlets 18  484  697^00 

Cotton  towels,  npnrate 4  81  113,400 

Cotton  laps  and  wadding 3  9  9,600 

Cotton  thread,  cord,  and  twine 3  22  37,800 

Cotton  webbing,  bindings,  etc 4  414  622,000 

Cotton  yarns 16  783  1,246,200 

Cotton  waste,  for  packing 6  70  87,600 

Totals 141         11,623       $16,286,033 

Authorities  differ  as  to  who  first  introduced  ready- 
made  clothing  in  Philadelphia.  In  1794,  William 
Smiley  kept  a  ready-made  clothing  store,  southeast 
corner  of  Water  and  Market  Streets ;  also  Thomas 
Dobbins,  Front  and  Market  Streets.  A  year  or  two 
later  John  Culin  kept  a  similar  establishment  in 
Market  Street,  near  Water,  and  a  few  years  after  (say 
1805)  John  Ashton  kept  a  ready-made  clothing  store 
in  Market  Street,  above  Front ;  and  Charles  Collins,  in 
Front  Street,  above  Chestnut ;  and,  about  this  period, 
Alexander  Dougherty,  Front  Street,  near  Chestnut; 
Enoch  Allen,  Chestnut  and  Water  Streets;  Henry 
Hugg,  Market  Street,  below  Second ;  Silas  W.  Sexton 
and  Jacob  Painter,  Market  Street,  above  Front; 
Charles  Harkness,  same  locality ;  Charles  Hill,  south- 
west corner  Water  and  Arch  Streets ;  James  Wilson, 

northwest  corner  of  Water  and  Arch  Streets ; 

Laurence,  near  Water  and  Market  Streets;  James 
Boyd,  Water  Street,  near  Race.  Also  in  those  days 
there  were  Samuel  Owena,  Auley  Brown,  S.  C.  &  B.  C. 
Cooper,  and  others.  The  first  clothing  establishments 
upon  Market  Street  were  those  of  Ashton,  Harkness, 
Sexton,  and  Collins,  all  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets.  In  those  days  the  clothing  business  was 
carried  on  exclusively  east  of  Second  Street,  and 
chiefly  opposite  to  that  which  was  so  long  known  as 
the  Jersey  Market- House,  and  contiguous  to  the  old 
court-house. 

The  "  slop-shops"  of  other  days  still  haunt  the  by- 
ways of  the  city,  but  the  ready-made  clothing  houses 
of  the  present  time  are  vast  and  elegant  establish- 
ments. The  Philadelphia  houses  in  this  trade  have 
their  work  done  in  their  own  establishments,  where 
the  interested  supervision  of  the  managers  secures  a 
better  article  than  any  "  contract  system"  can  supply. 
The  goods  from  which  the  clothing  is  made  are  manu- 
factured to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  city,  thus  en- 
abling these  large  houses  to  select  from  first  hands. 
Shirts,  shirt  collars,  and  underwear  form  another 
branch  of  ready-made  clothing  which  in  Philadelphia 
is  extensively  manufactured.  The  statistics  of  em- 
ployment in  these  branches  of  trade  show  that  there 
are  engaged  in  making  "  clothing,  men's  and  boysV' 
562  establishments,  where  20,896  persons  are  em- 
ployed, producing  a  yearly  value,  in  1882,  of  $31,220,- 
958;    ''clothing,  women's,   suits  and  cloaks,"    276 
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estoblishmeDts,  employing  3132  pereoDS,  and  pro- 
dacing,  in  1882,  $3,138,338 ;  ''  clothing,  men's  shirts 
and  underwear,"  109  establishments,  employing  3804 
perM>ns,  and  producing,  in  1882,  $4,010,450 ;  "  cloth- 
ing, saspenders  and  web  goods,"  12  establishments, 
employing  144  persons,  and  producing  $149,000  in 
1882 ;  **  clothing,  neckwear,  scarfe,  etc,"  9  establish- 
ments, employing  295  persons,  and  producing,  in  1882, 
$334,500 ;  "  clothing,  of  rubber  cloth,"  3  establish- 
ments, employing  84  persons,  and  producing,  in  1882, 
$110,000;  "clothing,  of  oiled  cloth,"  2  establish- 
ments, employing  15  persons,  and  producing,  in  1882, 
$30,000. 

These  973  establishments  in  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing business  give  employment  to  27,870  persons,  and 
produced,  in  1882,  $38,983,241  worth  of  goods.  In 
1860,  "  Clothing,  men's,"  the  only  item  of  this  kind 
mentioned  in  the  census  of  that  year,  was  made  in 
352  establishments,  whose  capital  was  $4,369,575,  and 
the  value  of  the 'raw  material  used  was  $5,147,344, 


the  number  of  persons  employed  14,087,  and  the 
annual  product  was  valued  at  $9,984,497.  In  1870  a 
division  of  the  industry  appears  in  the  census  for 
that  year.  "  Clothing,  men's  and  boys',"  was  made  in 
420  establishments,  "neckties"  in  5  establishments, 
and  "suspenders"  in  2  establishments;  "clothJDg, 
women's,  cloaks,  etc.,"  in  72  establishments,  and 
"corsets  and  skirts"  in  18  establishments;  "gloves, 
men's  leather,"  in  3  establishments.  These  520  estab- 
lishments in  1870  employed  a  capital  of  $7,187,727, 
and  used  raw  material  valued  at  $7,647,977;  they 
employed  12,293  persons,  and  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  that  year  was  $15,015,493.  The  increase  in 
this  business  has  been  from  520  establishments  in 
1870  to  973  in  1882,  from  12,293  persons  employed 
in  1876  to  27,870  in  1882,  and  from  $15,015,493  in 
1870  to  $38,983,241  in  1882. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  manufacture  of  textile  &bric8 
in  Philadelphia,  the  following  table  is  appended: 


8UMMABT  OF  THE  TEXTILE    IMDUSTBIES,  CLASSIFIED  AS  BT  THE  CITT  CENSUS  OF  1882-83. 

No.  E«t&b. 

lifhinenti.  Men.  Womao.  Toathi.  Total.  Tftlaai. 

C«rp«U,  BrtMMls,  lognin,  fttc 237  6,«>2  3,822  1,019  11,043  120,300,445 

GArpetf,n« 99  169  10  8  187  236,000 

Oloth-flofablng.  woolen  chlttfly 3  24  0  0  24  62,800 

Cotton  jam  goods 81  3,332  6.019  1.172  9,6^  13,100,333 

Cotton  yarni 16  219  404  260  783  1,245,200 

Cotton  mannfacturee,  all  other* 44  630  615  172  1,317  1,940,600 

Dje-andprint-workJi 86  1,786  113  195  2,094  6,621,290 

*  Inclndef  ootton  yarn  goodi  flnisbera,  cotton  ooTerlets,  cotton  towels,  cotton  cape  and  wadding,  cotton  thread,  cord,  and  twine,  cotton 
webblngiand  Undingi,  and  cotton  waste  for  packing. 


The  American  colonists  were  quick  to  introduce  the 
manufacture  of  white  paper  after  it  had  been  made  in 
England.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Philadelphia  was 
also  the  first  in  any  of  the  colonies.  In  1693  a  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  believed  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  borough  of  Boxborough.  H.  G. 
Jones,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Historical  Society, 
and  published  in  the  Historical  Magazinef  vol.  i. 
p.  86,  has  established  this  fact  from  unquestionable 
records : 

'*  This  mill  was  situated  (»n  a  imall  riTnlet,  now  called  Piiper-Mlll 
Bun,  in  Bozborough,  near  the  southwestern  Itneof  Germantown  town- 
ship. It  was  owned  by  David  Rittenbausen  (now  spelled  Rittenhouse), 
bit  son  Clause  (Nlcholns),  Willlsm  Bradford,  of  New  Tork,  and  Thomas 
Trcaie,  of  Philadelphia,  each  of  the  latter  two  owninfc  s  fourth  part.  . . . 
The  precise  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known ;  but  as  Bradford  was  inter- 
ested  as  part  owner,  it  wss  doubtless  built  before  1693,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York.  The  Rittenhouses  are  naid  to  have  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia about  1690,  liaving  emigrated  from  Holland,  where  their  ancestors 
were  engaged  in  paper-making.  We  have  positive  proof,  however,  that 
paper  was  mwde  at  the  Boxborpugh  mill  Id  1697,  for  Gabriel  Thomss,  in 
his  'History  of  the  Province  of  PoDnqrlyanla,*  written  in  that  year, 
says,  *  All  sorts  of  very  good  paper  are  made  in  Germantown,*  with  which 
place  Boxborough  was  often  identified;  and  besides,  there  now  lies 
before  me  a  MS.  lease  dated  *  this  24th  day  of  September,  in  ye  year  of 
our  Lord,  1697,*  signed  by  William  Bradford,  who  Is  described  as 
'having  one-fourth  part  of  ye  paper-mill,  near  Germantown.'  He 
rented  his  share  to  the  Blttenhouses  for  ten  years,  upon  the  following 
terms:  'That  they,  the  aA  William  and  Clause  Bittenhausen  shall  pay 
and  deliver  to  said  William  Bradford,  his  executors  or  assigns,  or  their 
order,  in  Philadelphia,  ye  full  quantity  of  Seven  Ream  of  Printing  Paper, 
Two  ream  of  good  writing  paper,  and  two  Beam  of  blue  paper,  yearly, 
and  every  year  during  y*  terme  of  Ten  years.*  ** 


This  mill  was  destroyed  by  a  freshet,  and  aid  was 
asked  by  Penn  of  his  people  to  help  Rittenhouse  in 
rebuilding. 

Rittenhouse,  the  elder,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nicholas.^  This  mill  supplied  Franklin  with  mach 
of  the  paper  used  by  him. 

De  Warville  says  there  were  forty-eight  paper-mills 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1787,  and  mentions  a  paper-mill 
on  the  Brandywine  owned  by  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Myers 
Fisher,  a  Philadelphian,  in  which  the  process  for 
grinding  the  rags  was  much  more  simple  than  that 
used  by  the  French,  and  the  specimens  of  paper  made 
at  this  mill  he  regarded  as  equal  to  the  finest  made 
in  France.  The  first  machines  for  producing  paper 
complete  in  all  its  processes  were  made  by  Thomas 
Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1816,  but  CJol.  Forney,  in 

1  Among  the  "  Motes  and  Queries**  of  the  Sundap  Di^^aiek,  a  writernjti 
"  David  Bittenhausen  (now  BitteDhouse),some  forty-five  years  sgo,  told 
me  one  day— on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  on  a  visit  at  his  house — that  the 
first  paper-mill  built  in  Pennsylvania  was  on  Crab  Greek  (now  called 
Tulpehocken  Creek),  one-quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Wissahickon, 
directly  opposite  bis  house,  now  owned  by  his  son  Jonathan.  He  slao 
showed  me  part  of  the  foundation  wall.  They  carried  the  rags  in  bags 
oil  the  backs  of  horses  firom  School  Lane,  and  returned  the  paper  in 
hampers  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  bridle-path  on  the  back-hills  of  the 
Wissabickon.  School  Lane  was  the  first  road  opened  from  Germantown 
main  road  and  Bidge  turnpike.  The  rags  were  brought  f^m  Philadel- 
phia in  carts,  and  the  manufactured  paper  was  returned  in  the  same 
manner."  Tulpehocken  Street  is  near  the  stream  which  may  at  some 
time  have  been  known  as  Tulpehocken  Creek,  or,  earlier,  ss  Cimb  Osek. 
Paper-Mill  Bun  is  its  present  name. 
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his  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1877,  said,  **  Six  paper- 
milb  were  started  in  and  around  Philadelphia  by 
Franklin  alone ;  but  in  1800  it  still  took  three  months 
to  transform  a  pair  of  old  linen  pants  into  a  sheet 
of  writing-paper."  In  those  mills  there  was  coarse 
machinery,  but  the  paper  was  hand-made  until  Gil- 
pin's machinery  enabled  paper  to  be  made  complete 
from  washing  and  grinding  the  rags  to  the  laying  of 
the  pulp  in  sheets,  pressing  and  drying  it,  whereby 
the  manufacture  was  greatly  expedited.  The  industry 
grew  rapidly,  as  has  been  shown  by  De  Warville,  and 
paper-mills  arose  within  the  city  proper.  In  1834, 
Jesper  Harding  established  one  at  the  corner  of  Pem- 
berton  Court  and  Lodge  Alley.  Quite  a  number  of 
newspapers  were  printed  in  this  same  structure  while 
the  mill  was  in  operation.  At  one  time  the  Sunday 
Diapatch  set  up  its  presses  in  this  establishment,  where 
rags  came  in  at  one  door  and  printed  journals  went 
out  at  another.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  forced  Jesper  Harding  to  re- 
move from  Lodge  Alley  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 

James  M.  Wilcox,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter 
dated  Dec.  17,  1850,  and  addressed  to  Thomas  £w- 
bank,  commissioner  of  patents,  gives  the  following 
facts  as  to  the  early  manufacture  of  paper: 

"  About  tbe  year  1726  mj  grandfHther,  who  wm  broaght  up  to  tUe 
paper  buaineet  In  Eoglaod,  came  over  and  settled  where  I  now  reelde. 
I  haTe  docamenti  to  prove  that  In  1732  be  had  erected  a  mill,  and  waa 
manofactnring  paper.  The  kind  at  paper  then  made  waa  what  ia  called 
fbller'a  preae*board,  nod  auch  aa  ia  now  ased  by  clothier*  to  preaa  cloth. 
I  beliere  there  waa  another  mill  a  little  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  one 
near  Boaton,  almllarly  occupied.  I  belieTe  alao,  there  eziated  an  act  of 
Parliament  at  that  time  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  any  other  kind 
of  paper  in  tlie  coloniea.  Aa  there  were  few  booka  then  publiahed  in 
the  coloniea,  the  progreaa  of  paper  mannftcture  waa  yery  alow,  and  ao 
continued  until  about  the  dawn  of  the  Bevolution.  My  grandflither 
manufactured  the  paper  for  Dr.  Vranklln,  who  waa  publlahing  a  newa- 
paper  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  waa  a  ftvqnent  Tialtor  at  the  mill. 
About  that  time  my  grandfather  made  the  paper  for  the  GontiDental 
money ;  he  commenced  making  writing-paper,  auppoaed  to  be  the  flrat 
made  in  America,  From  the  Bevolutlon  until  the  year  1820  very  little 
improTement  occurred  that  waa  important,  Tery  little  machinery  being 
introduced  for  facilitating  the  operation.  The  milla  Increaaed  In  num- 
her  in  proportion  to  the  increaaed  quantity  of  newapaper  and  book  pub- 
llahing. About  the  year  1810  we  began  to  experience  a  deficient  of 
raw  material  (raga),  and  were  obliged  to  reaort  to  Europe  for  auppUea. 
Theae  were  obtained  from  all  parte  of  Gormany  and  Italy,  and  have 
continued  increaalng  up  to  the  present  time.** 

The  census  of  1860  shows  that  there  were  six  paper- 
mills  in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $490,- 
000,  the  raw  material  of  which  was  worth  $482,675, 
and  that  they  employed  233  hands,  and  produced 
annually  a  value  of  $682,000.  The  same  number  of 
mills  existed  in  1870,  but  the  capital  employed  had 
increased  to  $2,126,600,  and  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  $1,314,609.  Their  labor  consisted  of  617 
hands,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  was 
$2,609,000.  In  1880  the  paper  manufacture,  other 
than  paper-hangings,  was  conducted  in  7  establish- 
ments, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $960,000,  with  raw 
material  valued  at  $871,000,  employing  452  hands, 
and  producing  annually  $41 1 ,830.  In  1882  the  paper- 
mills  for  **  book,  news,  and  roofing"  numbered  9  es* 


tablishments,  employing  751  hands,  and  producing 
$2,246,000. 

Mark  Wilcox,  for  many  yeaza  the  proprietor  of  great 
paper-making  industries,  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Thomas  Wilcox,  a  native  of  England,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Cole,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  in  1727  settled 
at  Ivy  Mills,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  on  a  property  par* 
chased  from  William  Penn.  In  1729,  Thomas  Wilcox 
erected  there  the  third  mill  established  in  America  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  furnished  the  paper 
used  by  Franklin  to  print  the  Pennsylvania  Oazette, 
and  also  the  paper  on  which  the  Continental  notes 
were  printed.  From  that  time  onward  the  Ivy  Mills 
and  the  Glen  Mills,  the  latter  established  in  1836  by 
James  M.  Wilcox,  have  been  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  national  paper  currency  in  this  country,  fur- 
nishing the  government  with  its  bond  and  bank-note 
paper  up  to  within  a  few  years  past.  At  various  times 
the  governments  of  Venezuela  and  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  subsequently  those  of  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Greece,  were  supplied  from  these  mills. 
Thomas  Wilcox  had  three  sons,  John,  James,  and 
Mark,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  upon  the  homestead. 
He  married  Mary  Caufman,  by  whom  were  bom  Jo- 
seph, John,  and  James  M.  Wilcox.  The  last-named 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Orne,  his 
children  were  Mark  and  William,  and  by  his  second 
wife, — Mary  Brackett, — James  M.,  Joseph,  Edward, 
Henry,  and  Ida. 

Mark  Wilcox  was  born  at  Ivy  Mills,  Aug.  24, 1819, 
and  after  receiving  an  educatioif  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Coll^re,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father  in  the  business  of  the  mills,  and 
continued  in  their  management  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence  at  No.  1628  Arch  Street,  in 
this  city,  April  17, 1883.  Up  to  1879  he  was  associated 
with  his  brother  under  the  firm-name  of  James  M. 
Wilcox  &  Go.  In  that  year  James  M.  retired,  and 
Mark  remained.  Since  his  death  the  business  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  James  M.  and  Wil- 
liam F.,  who  retain  the  old  title  of  the  firm.  He  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  and  for  many  years  a  director 
of  the  West  Chester  and  Media  Bailroad,  and  director 
of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Beneficial  Sav- 
ings-Fund, St.  Charles  Thological  Seminary,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Seminary,  Germantown,  and  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital. For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  director  of 
the  Girard  Bank.  From  1867  to  1874  he  was  pro- 
prietor and  publisher  of  the  Catholic  Standard,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 
The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State  attached 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  related  that  mass 
was  said  in  the  old  house  at  Ivy  Mills  prior  to  the 
time  when  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  built  in  Willing's 
Alley,  Philadelphia.  When  the  present  mansion, 
which  the  family  use  as  a  summer  residence,  was 
erected,  this  room  in  which  mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  last  century  was  included  in  it,  and  is  to  this  day 
used  exclusively  as  an  oratory  and  chapel.    Generous 
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in  all  the  relatioDB  of  life,  Mr.  Wilcox's  liberality  to 
his  church  had  scarcely  any  limits.  The  church  at 
Ivy  Mills,  which  was  bailt  by  his  father,  was  larfi^ely 
supported  hy  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  when  the  parochial 
residence  was  destroyed  by  fire  he  contributed  the 
principal  part  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding. 

Plunket  Fleeson,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  commenced,  in  1769,  the  manu- 
facture of  American  paper-hangings  "  of  all  kinds  and 
colors,  not  inferior  to  those  generally  imported,  and 
as  low  in  price.  Also,  papier-mach^,  or  raised  paper 
mouldings  for  hangings,  in  imitation  of  carving,  either 
colored  or  gilt."  He  added :  "  As  there  is  consider- 
able duty  imposed  on  paper-hangings  imported  here, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  every  one  amongst  us 
who  wishes  prosperity  to  America  will  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  our  own  manufactures,  especially  on  the 
above  proposition  of  equally  good  and  cheap." 
Fleeson  was  an  upholsterer,  and  this  enterprise  was 
certainly  one  of  the  earliest  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture in  America.  In  1774-75  Byves  and  Fletcher 
established  a  manufactory  of  paper-hangings  on  Pine 
Street.  In  the  autumn  of  1789,  Burrell  Carnes,  under 
the  firm  of  Le  Collay  &  Chardon,  established  another 
manufactory,  in  which  10,000  pieces  were  produced 
in  nine  months.  The  establishment,  it  was  expected, 
when  thoroughly  in  operation,  might  turn  out  between 
20,000  and  80,000  pieces  of  wall-paper  in  one  year. 
The  manufacture  of  paper-hanging  was  continued  in 
1806  by  Anthony  Chardon  and  S.  Austin.  Their 
manufactory  was  at  No.  328  Sassafras  Street,  and  the 
warehouse  was  at  No.  86  Chestnut  Street.  Samuel 
Law,  who  was  originally  a  painter,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  paper-stainer  about  1799  at  No.  324  South 
Front  Street  Subsequently  he  removed  his  factory 
to  Christian  Street,  above  Second.  In  1810  he  em- 
ployed twelve  persons,  and  turned  out  25,000  pieces 
of  paper-hangings  annually,  worth  $16,666,  on  a  cap- 
ital of  $30,000.  Robert  A.  Caldcleugh  &  Daniel 
Thomas,  who  were  originally  in  business  as  stationers 
at  No.  68  Chestnut  Street,  undertook  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper-hangings  In  1806.  They  announced  in 
that  year  that  they  had  on  hand  "  many  thousands 
of  feet  of  paper-hangings  and  borders  of  their  own 
manufacture,  embracing  the  most  extensive  variety 
of  all  the  new,  tasty,  and  fashionable  patterns  suit- 
able for  dining-rooms,  parlors,  drawing-rooms,  halls, 
entries,  staircases,  printed  in  various  grounds  and 
colors,  or  may  be  had  in  any  color,  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  customer." 

In  the  early  part  of  1809,  John  Cook  established  a 
manu&ctory  of  paper-hangings  on  Race  Street,  near 
the  Schuylkill,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Smith, 
formerly  of  Caldcleugh  &  Thomas.  This  establish- 
ment was  about  the  site  of  Honey's  Garden  (after- 
ward D' Arras),  between  Schuylkill  Second  [Twenty- 
first)  and  Schuylkill  Third  [Twentieth]  Streets,  and 
extended  from  Race  Street  south  of  the  line  of  Cherry 
Street.    The  warehouse  of  John  Cook  &  Co.  was  at 


the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
At  the  same  time  Orth,  Cook  &  Co.  were  in  businen 
at  the  same  place  as  venders  of  paper-hangings.    In 
1811  the  title  of  this  firm  was  changed  to  Orth  k 
Smith.     Orth  continued  the  manufacturing,  while 
Smith  remained  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  at  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.    Virchaux  &  Co.  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings  about  1814,  sDd 
gave  notice,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and  in  the 
succeeding  year,  of  their  having  entered  copyrights 
for  certain  designs,  these  probably  being  among  the 
earliest  of  American  patterns.    Their  warehouse  was 
at  No.  85  Chestnut  Street,  where  they  seem  to  have 
succeeded  Chardon  &  Austin.    John  B.  Howell,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
from  London  about  1793,  and  who  established  a  man- 
ufactory of  paper-hangings  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  came  to 
Philadelphia  about  L817,  and  commenced  business  as 
a  paper-stainer  back  of  No.  351  North  Second  Street 
In  1820  his  &ctory  was  at  No.  125  North  Front  Street, 
in  1822  he  was  at  No.  34  North  Third  Street,  and 
in  1825  his  shop  was  at  No.  72  North  Sixth  Street 
The  business  subsequently  went  into  the  hands  of 
his  sons,  — John  A.  Howell,  George  Howell,  Zophar 
Howell,  Darius  C.  Howell,  and  William  Howcdl,— 
who  built  up  by  their  industry  a  great  manufacturing 
house. 

This  manufacture  in  1860  was  returned  in  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year  as  conducted  by  4  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $310,000,  the  raw  material  used 
being  valued  at  $201,100,  and  the  labor  employed 
numbering  299  hands,  with  an  annual  product  of 
$435,000.  In  the  same  year  marbled  and  grained 
paper  was  produced  in  4  establishments,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $20,000,  using  $12,026  worth  of  raw  material 
employing  35  hands,  and  producing  $32,500  annually. 
Paper  boxes,  band-boxes,  and  paper  bags  were  pro- 
duced by  20  establishments,  with  capital  aggre- 
gating $54,900,  and  using  raw  material  of  the  value 
of  $62,576,  employing  341  hands,  and  producing  an- 
nually $194,350.  Pasteboard  and  binders'  boards 
were  manufiEictured  in  2  establishments,  with  $15,000 
capital,  the  raw  material  being  valued  at  $11,960,  and 
the  hands  employed  numbering  13,  with  an  annual 
product  of  $22,000.  In  1880  the  census  reported 
paper-hangings  in  4  establishments,  with  $820,000  of 
capital,  employing  401  hands,  with  raw  material 
valued  at  $384,252,  producing  an  annual  value  of 
$708,979.  The  tabular  returns  for  Philadelphia  in* 
dustries  in  1882  gave : 

No.  Eitob- 

Uihinenta.    Labor.       Product 

Paper  iralp 1  187  9740,000 

Paper-lianglngt  nmnaf 5  378  881.000 

Paper-hangem 28  247  446.900 

Paparboartli 7  127  444.500 

Papei^boxea 36  1010  1,877.400 

PaperKsap  tubes 2  8  18.000 

Pap«>r  enTolopea 4-04  Ifio.OOO 

Papler-mach6 1  15  27,000 

The  statistics  of  paper  in  all  its  forms,  from  1860  to 
1882,  are  as  follows : 
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No.  Bitab-  Baw  Ma- 

Tear.  Halimenta.   GapltaL      terlal.      Labor.    Product 

1860 28        t384,900     9276.702      676        9651,360 

1870 64        1,072,823       728,800        ...  1,226,001 

1875 4,6S8,U89 

1880 11        1.780,000    1,266,262      462  2,120,809 

1882 84 8969  4,406,900 

John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinburgh, 
established  a  type-foundry  in  Philadelphia  soon  after 
the  war,  and  he  cast  the  types  for  a  portion  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica/' which  was  republished 
in  Philadelphia  by  Thomas  Dobson. 

In  Philadelphia  a  very  crude  substitute  for  stereo- 
typing was  introduced  by  the  industrious  publisher, 
Mathew  Carey,  in  the  year  1810.  Mr.  Carey  had 
issued,  in  1790,  an  edition,  in  quarto,  of  the  Douay 
Bible  in  978  pages.  The  price  of  this  book  was  six 
Spanish  milled  dollars.  So  popular  was  this  edition 
that  Carey,  when  publishing  his  Protestant  Bible, 
twenty  years  later,  determined  to  find  some  improve- 
ment over  merely  setting  the  type,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  it  stereotyped.  He  pursued  this  process 
in  a  very  costly  manner,  merely  keeping  the  type 
intact  in  pages,  and  placing  them  in  a  store-room,  to  be 
ready  for  instant  use.  In  this  way  the  indomitable 
Mathew  Carey  locked  up  in  idleness  80,000  pounds  of 
type. 

Thomas'  "  History  of  Printing"  supplies  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  of  booksellers  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
fin»t  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1775 : 

1692. —  WBHam  Bra^fo^  aold  pamphlets  and  other  smaU  artlolee. 

niS,— Andrew  Bradford,  *'  Sign  of  the  Bible,  in  Second  Street**  He 
was  also  a  printer  and  Under. 

1718.— Jbika  OggMmi,  bookseller,  but  dealt  chiefly  in  other  goods ;  he  was 
concerned  with  Andrew  Bradford  in  the  first  newspaper  which  was  pab- 
lished  in  PennsjiTauia. 

1729.— i^M^amte  PnmHiu,  in  Market  Street.  He  likewise  wss  a 
printer  and  binder. 

1741.— ^Ismid*-  Aimard,  **in  Second  Street,  near  the  chnrch.** 

1742.— ITMiam  Bn4ford,  the  younger,  **  in  Second  Street" 

1742.— JoAii  BarUeg,  **  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible  on  Second  Street ;  fh>m 
Oreat  Britain.** 

1742.— JanMf  Aeei,  **  next  door  to  the  post-offlee,**  on  Market  Street 

1742.— ./o»^  <3>oodwi«,  **  in  Second  Street,  near  Black  HorM  Alley.** 
He  afterward  mored  into  Black  Horse  Alley.  Goodwin  wss  fh>m  Kng- 
laud,  and  was  a  bookseller,  binder,  and  statiooer.  It  appears  that  he  was 
a  considerable  dealer. 

niA.—SUphM  Pbttt,  '*  at  the  Bible  and  Crown  in  Front  Street** 

1748.— J.  Bchnpp0g,  **  at  the  sign  of  the  book,  in  Strawberry  Alley.**  He 
was  a  binder,  and  sold  a  few  books.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  German. 

1743.— GDmelia  Braiford,  **  In  Second  Street** 

1748.— Dmrid  Sail,  "in  Market  Street.**  He  was  a  printer  and  the 
partner  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  dealt  largely  In  books  and  sta- 
tiooery. 

1766.— Henry  &m<fy,  **  Leetitia  Gbnrt** 

1767.—  WUham  Dmlap,  *•  in  Market  Street.**  He  was  bred  to  prinUng, 
which  be  followed,  but  dealt  somewhat  oxtenslTely  as  a  bookseller. 
About  1767  be  removed  to  Virginia,  and  settled  there  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

1768.— B(aeA  Horry,  **!&  LsBtitia  Court,'*  was  a  binder,  and  sold  small 
books. 

1769.— ilndreis  flkMoorf,- '*  Laetltia  Court,**  but  remoTed  in  1762  to 
**  the  Bible-in-Heart,  in  Second  Street**  He  was  a  printer  and  dealer  In 
pamphlets. 

176<i.— /oiiMf  RMaglon^  **  in  Second  Street,**  by  his  agent,  who  became 
his  partner  in  the  fulluwlng  year. 

1761.— IKi'iM^/oa  A  Brown,  **  in  Second  Street,**  but  they  some  time 
after  took  another  stand.    They  were  both  from  Bnglaad.    Btvington 


soon  after  opened  bookstores  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  resided  In 
Mew  York. 

1764.— irOMom  SeUen,  on  Arch  Street,  between  Second  and  Thlid 
Streets.  He  wss  a  printer  and  bookseller  from  England,  and  became 
the  partner  of  David  Hall. 

1766.— flamaei  Taylor,  **  corner  of  Market  and  Water  Streets.** 

1766.— JoAm  Dnniapt  *Mn  Market  Street,**  succeeded  to  the  printing  and 
)MK>kselling  business  of  William  Dunlap. 

1766.— iSoberi  BsO,  "at  ;the  Union  Libraiy  in  Thiid  Street  in  177a** 
He  was  from  Ireland,  became  a  printer,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  book 
auctioneer. 

1766.— ffWUam  Woodhonte,  ■'In  Front  Street,  near  Chestnut  Street,** 
afterward  **  In  Second  Street.**    He  was  a  binder  and  bookseller. 

1768.— JoJb»  Sparkawk,  at  the  London  bookstore,  on  Market  Street, 
afterward  at  the  **  Unicom  &  Mortar,  in  Second  Street.'*  He  published 
several  books. 

1768.— Jofca  Andmion,  at  the  London  Book  Store  on  Second  Street  He 
was  from  England,  and  was  a  binder,  letter  case  and  pocket-book 
maker,  and  as  such  first  began  business  in  Mew  York.  He  sometimes 
advertised  books  for  sale  In  his  own  name,  and  at  other  times  as  con- 
nected with  Sparhawk. 

1768. — Jiogtr  Bowpum,  merchant,  sold  books  on  consignment  from 
England. 

1769.— Aoierl  ilttlMii  commenced  bookselling  In  Front  Street;  he  was 
ttom  Scotland,  to  which  country  he  returned  in  1770;  but,  in  1771,  came 
back  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened  a  book  store  and  printing-house  on 
Market  Street 

1770.— OvfaAofifc  ^  CoUku,  on  Third  Street,  were  a  short  Ume  part- 
ners as  printers  and  bouksellen.  Afterward  Jamm  Omitkank  opened 
his  printing'honse  and  a  book-store  on  Market  Street 

1770.— JaiHM  SUwart,on  Second  Street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
Streets,  from  Glssgow,  shopkeeper ;  sold  Scotch  editions  on  commission. 

1770.— &iiij)I«  d  Bnekanan,  on  Front  Street,  shopkeepers,  lh>m  Scotland ; 
sold  Scotch  editions  on  commission.    Semple  afterward  sold  books  and 
British  goods. 
'    1771.— Jeo6«rl  MaeGiU,  comer  of  LsBtitia  Court,  binder  and  bookseller. 

1771. — John  MaoCHbbonM,  on  Front  Street,  between  Arch  and  Bace. 
Mot  lately  In  trade.  He  published  Josephns*  works  In  four  volumes, 
octavo. 

1771.— &Mwe<  DMop,  on  Front  Street,  between  Market  and  Arch.  He 
kept  a  bouk-  and  print-shop. 

1773.— Jomet  Tonng,  at  his  book-store  a4Joining  the  London  Coffee- 
HoosB. 

1773.— 3*Aoma«  MaCh§,  Jr.,  Second  Street,  nearly  opposite  Christ 
Church. 

1773.— Oeoiye  Rtktkold,  on  Market  Street,  traded  in  Dutch  books, 
Oermantown. 

nd&.—CkrUtopktr  Aoipsrt,  from  Germany,  printed  books  In  the  Ger- 
man language. 

1744.— CftrMopiker  SanTf  Jr.,  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father. 

It  was  not  until  1807  that  the  old  balls  for  inking 
began  to  be  dispensed  with.  In  that  year  Hugh  Max- 
well introduced  into  three  or  more  printing-offices  in 
the  city  rollers  in  place  of  balls  for  inking  type, 
which  were  estimated  to  save  to  each  press  six  dollars 
per  week  in  addition  to  the  gain  in  time  and  supe- 
riority of  workmanship.  The  cost  of  the  machine 
complete  was  $100.  Barlow's  "Columbiad"  was  issued 
in  1808,  in  a  style  that  made  it  the  most  magnificent 
volume  in  America.  It  was  in  quarto  form  and  illus- 
trated with  many  engravings  executed  in  London,  of 
which  several  were  designed  by  Robert  Fulton.  The 
printing-offices  in  the  city  in  1810  numbered  51  and 
the  presses  153,  and  there  were  upward  of  60  engravers. 
The  petition  of  paper-makers,  printers,  and  book- 
sellers to  Congress  in  1822,  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
imported  books,  stated  that  the  cash  value  of  books 
manufactured  annually  at  Philadelphia  was  over 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Adam  Ramage,  press-maker  of  Philadelphia,  in 
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Carter's  Alley,  was  in  1804,  a  manufacturer  of  printing 
presses,  copper-plate,  and  book-binders'  presses  and 
printing-house  furniture  of  all  kinds.  In  1817  he  im- 
ported the  "  Ruthven  press"  from  Scotland,  and  manu- 
factured a  number  of  them.  May  23, 1818,  he  patented 
the  Ramage  press,  an  improvement  upon  the  **  Ruth- 
ven." A  patent  hand  press,  called  the  "  Columbian" 
press,  was  this  year  introduced  in  England  in  an  im- 
proved form  by  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
inventor.  In  style  of  finish  and  embellishments,  with 
various  devices  emblematic  of  the  art,  it  exceeded  any- 
thing then  known  in  the  trade  there,  and  the  certificates 
and  testimonials  of  masters  and  workmen  were  much 
in  its  favor.  These  presses  were  probably  the  earliest 
improvements  on  the  old  screw-press  introduced  into 
the  city.  The  first  book-trade  sale  in  the  city  was 
held  in  1824,  according  to  the  suggestion  and  plan  of 
Henry  C.  Carey.  The  auctioneer  was  Moses  Thomas, 
by  whom  these  sales  were  generally  conducted  semi- 
annually under  the  name  of  Moses  Thomas  &  Sons ; 
they  were,  however,  during  a  part  of  the  intermediate 
time  under  the  management  of  Cowperthwait  &  Lord, 
Lord  &  Carlisle,  and  George  W.  Lord  &  Son.  They 
have  been  continued  ever  since.  The  city  contained  at 
that  day  55  printing-offices  with  112  presses,  support- 
ing 150  workmen.  In  1833,  Cary,  Lea  &  Blanchard 
were  said  to  have  paid  annually  during  the  five  pre- 
ceding years  to  American  authors  and  writers  the 
sum  of  $30,000. 

Thomas  S.  Ellis,  who  has  been  identified  for  the 
last  half-century  with  the  business  interests  of  the 
city,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Nov.  24, 1815,  and, 
after  having  had  a  limited  education  at  the  public 
schools,  became  engaged  in  the  lower  departments  of 
the  business  in  which  he  has  since  been  so  highly 
successful.  He  had  quitted  school  and  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  placed  him  in  the  auc- 
tion-house of  M.  &  S.  Thomas,  whose  stores  and  offices 
were  then  on  Chestnut  Street,  below  Third.  He  was 
so  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the 
business,  andsoquickly  familiarized  himself  with  them, 
that  his  employers  selected  him  in  the  earliest  days  of 
his  career  for  rapid  promotion.  The  house  had  very 
numerous  connections,  the  volume  of  its  trade  was 
immense,  and  an  ambitious,  energetic,  and  diligent 
young  man,  such  as  Mr.  Ellis  was,  found  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  men  who  were  quick  to  afford  his 
talents  a  wide  and  fertile  field  of  exercise.  His  prog- 
ress was  steadily  upward,  his  grasp  of  the  theory  and 
system  of  a  great  auction  business  showing  itself 
almost  daily.  In  the  course  of  years  the  house  of 
M.  &  S.  Thomas  dropped  that  title,  for  which  that  of 
Moses  Thomas  &  Son  was  substituted,  and  has  ever 
since  been  retained.  When  the  junior  partner  died, 
on  Aug.  25, 1865,  Mr.  Ellis  became  the  senior  partner, 
and  the  death  of  John  D.  Thomas,  which  occurred  in 
January,  1867,  threw  into  his  hands  the  sole  control 
of  the  manifold  interests  of  this  great  and  important 
house.    He  associated  with  himself,  under  the  firm- 


name  of  Moses  Thomas  &  Son,  N.  A.  Jennings,  for 
many  years  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  a  son-in-law  of 
Moses  Thomas ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  commercial 
centre  in  Philadelphia  better  known  than  their  auction- 
rooms,  at  No.  139  and  No.  141  South  Fourth  Street,  both 
on  account  of  the  diversity  of  their  operations  and  the 
vast  scale  upon  which  those  operations  are  conducted. 
Their  dealings  are  in  household  goods,  real  estate, 
books  and  periodicals,  horses,  carriages,  and  harness 
and  every  other  valuable  article  of  traffic  that  is  sold 
and  bought  at  auction.  The  value  of  the  transactions 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  In 
recent  years  the  partnership  has  been  enlarged,  and 
now  includes,  besides  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Jennings,  J. 
Harbeson  Barnes,  John  H.  Lafland,  and  Samuel  B. 
Ellis. 

Thomas  S.  Ellis  was  for  many  years  actively  con- 
nected with  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department  as  a 
member  of  the  Fame  Hose  Company,  of  which  he 
was  treasurer  for  over  thirty  years.  He  is  now  a 
director  of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  auction- 
eers at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  1864,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance that  committee  earned  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  troops  in  the 
hospital  and  the  field.  He  was  then  so  successful 
that  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
auctioneers  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  making  the 
brilliant  record  of  his  department  Caring  little  for 
any  allurements  outside  of  business  and  social  life, 
he  has  refused  all  invitations  to  a  political  career  or 
official  preferment,  but  |ie  has  been  connected  with 
numerous  public  enterprises  of  a  commendable  char- 
acter.   He  was  married  in  1841. 

Type-founding,  commenced  in  Philadelphia  by 
Christopher  Saur  in  1735,  and  continued,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  John  Baine,  owes  to  Archibald  Bin- 
ney  and  James  Ronaldson  the  improvement  in  the 
type-mould  by  which  the  number  of  type  cast  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Both  Binney  and  Ronaldson 
were  from  Scotland.  Binney  established  his  foundry 
in  1796,  and  Ronaldson  was  soon  after  associated 
with  him ;  the  latter  died  in  Philadelphia  March  31, 
1841,  aged  upward  of  sixty  years.  He  was  a  devoted 
horticulturist,  and  laid  out,  in  1831,  the  beautiful 
cemetery  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city,  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  which  bears  his  name. 
The  casting  capacity  of  the  Binney  &  Ronaldson  mould 
was  greatly  multiplied  by  the  patent  of  William 
L.  Johnson,  in  1808,  by  which  also  a  much  sharper 
outline  and  better  face  was  acquired.  In  the  success- 
ful house  of  Binney  &  Ronaldson  Lewis  Pelouze  ob- 
tained a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  and  mystery 
of  type-founding,  and  in  1842  this  gentleman  went 
into  business  for  himself  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  later  establishments 
in  this  line  of  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  are  those 
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of  Mackellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Johnson  Type  Foundry,  Collins  &  M'Leester, 
Pelouze  &  Bon,  and  A.  Bobb,  and  Starr  &  Co.,  makers 
of  type  for  marking  linen.  Stereotyping  and  electro- 
typing  is  also  largely  carried  on.  The  quality  of 
this  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  is  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  city. 

Thomas  Mackellar,  present  head  of  the  Johnson 
Foundry,  printer,  author,  and  poet,  was  born  in  New 
York  Aug.  12, 1812.  One  of  his  maternal  ancestors 
was  the  second  man  whose  marriage  was  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New 
York,  the  date  being  1644.  When  fourteen  years  old 
he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Spy, 
where  he  evinced  his  adaptability  for  the  printers' 
craft  by  learning  the  case  the  first  day  he  entered  the 
composing-room.  On  the  £Ekilure  of  this  paper,  which 
had  only  a  brief  life,  he  found  an  engagement  with 
the  great  publishing  house  of  J.  &  J.  Harper,  where 
his  ability  quickly  marked  him  for  speedy  advance- 
ment. He  was  promoted  to  the  responsible  post  of 
proof-reader  when  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Death 
carried  off  his  father  and  mother  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  as  the  support  of  the  family 
mainly  devolved  upon  him,  he  sought  to  extricate 
the  estate  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  had  be- 
come involved,  but  the  task  was  not  possible  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Reluctantly  relinquishing  this  task,  he  acted  on  the 
advice  of  the  Quaker  lawyer,  Clark,  who  counseled 
him  that  if  he  would  stick  to  his  work  he  would  make 
another  fortune  before  he  could  recover  the  old  one. 
His  future  career  justified  the  prediction,  and  when 
he  left  the  Harpera'  establishment,  in  1833,  he  was  a 
thoroughly  skilled  printer.  Coming  to  Philadelphia, 
he  began  work,  on  May  1st  of  that  year,  in  the  type 
and  stereotype  foundry  of  Johnson  &  Smith  as  proof- 
reader. His  valuable  qualities  were  soon  recognized 
by  Lawrence  Johnson,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who 
made  him  foreman  of  the  department  comprising  the 
composing-rooms  and  stereotype  foundry.  In  1845 
he  was  taken  into  the  business  as  a  partner,  together 
with  the  two  sons  of  George  F.  Smith,  who  had  retired 
a  short  time  previously.  The  style  of  the  house  then 
became  L.  Johnson  &  Co.  He  removed  his  residence 
to  Gkrmantown  in  1856,  partly  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  had  been  somewhat  impaired  by  his  arduous 
devotion  to  business  and  the  loss  of  his  oldest  daughter 
in  her  eighteenth  year.  In  1860,  Mr.  Johnson  died, 
and  the  surviving  partners  formed  a  new  firm,  adding 
the  name  of  Peter  A.  Jordan,  under  the  style  of  Mac- 
kellar, Smiths  &  Jordan.  The  establishment  was 
named  the  Johnson  Type  Foundry,  in  honor  of  the 
deceased  partner.  Ever  since  Mr.  Mackellar  was 
associated  with  it  it  has  increased  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  transactions,  until  it  is  now  the  most  important 
and  most  celebrated  type  foundry  in  the  world.  The 
specimen  books,  showing  the  numerous  varieties  of 
types  made  in  this  foundry,  were  got  up  under  his 


special  direction.  The  matter  was  mostly  original, 
and  being  uniquely  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 
the  differing  styles  of  the  types  exhibited,  attracted 
the  attention  of  printers  everywhere.  An  edition  of 
3000  copies  of  the  quarto  volume  ot  specimens  cost 
about  f40,000.  The  book-fancier  of  the  future  will 
doubtless  consider  this  work  a  striking  feature  in  his 
collection.  Years  ago  fifty  dollars  were  offered  for  a 
copy. 

In  1866  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Ameri- 
can Printer."  This  proved  to  be  the  most  popular 
work  on  typography  ever  printed,  the  fifteenth  edition 
having  been  lately  issued.  In  1856  he  established  the 
Typographic  Advertiser ^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
new  productions  of  the  foundry.  This  elegant  sheet 
is  known  throughout  typographic  Christendom. 

It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  record  that  Mr.  Mackellar's 
firm  has  never  given  a  note,  but  has  promptly  paid 
cash  for  all  its  purchases,  and  has  always  paid  its 
workmen  in  full.  Some  of  the  employ^  have  been 
with  the  house  from  twenty  to  forty  years. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Mackellar  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  connection  with  the  foundry,  and  the 
employes  presented  him  a  massive  silver  vase,  the  de- 
signs of  which  were  symbolic  of  the  art  of  type-mak- 
ing and  printing.  Shortly  afterward  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Mackellar  evinced 
a  great  fondness  for  reading  and  no  little  fitness  for 
authorship,  but  constant  duties  then  allowed  him  al- 
most no  leisure  for  the  gratification  of  such  tenden- 
cies. In  his  maturer  years,  however,  he  has  become 
widely  known  as  a  graceful  and  popular  poet.  His 
first  production,  *'  The  Sleeping  Wife,"  was  published 
in  the  Public  Ledger,  Rev.  John  Hall  encouraged 
him,  and  published  several  of  his  compositions  in  the 
Sunday-School  Journal,  Joseph  R.  Chandler  did  the 
same  thing  for  him  in  the  United  States  Oazette,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  he  contributed  to  NeoTs  Oazette, 
under  the  signature  of  *'  Tam,"  poems  that  elicited 
much  critical  attention.  He  has  since  published 
several  volumes ;  the  first  was  "  Droppings  from  the 
Heart,"  then  came  "  Tam's  Fortnight  Ramble,"  fol- 
lowed with  "  Lines  to  the  Gentle  and  Loving."  In 
later  years  he  revised  these  works  and  compiled  them 
with  other  writings,  and  issued  them  with  the  title  of 
"  Rhymes  Atween  Times."  Since  then  he  has  pub- 
lished a  work  containing  his  hymns  and  metrical 
psalms.  A  deep  religious  feeling  pervades  bis  pro- 
ductions. He  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of  the 
old  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  which  office  he 
now  holds  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  GFerman- 
town,  and  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance cause.  One  of  the  earliest  mission  schools 
was  started  under  his  supervision  in  one  of  the  vilest 
sections  of  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  his  best  years 
were  spent  in  endeavors  to  benefit  outcasts  and  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  He  was  for  twenty-five 
years  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Bible  Society,  and  wrote  its  annual  reports.  He  is 
director  of  several  insurance  and  trust  companies. 
Until  recently  he  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Book  Trade  Association,  and  is  president  of  the  Type 
Founders'  Association  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Art 

In  1834,  Mr.  Mackellar  married  Miss  Eliza  Ross, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ross,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a 
stanch  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  His  wife  proved  a 
true  helpmeet,  and  aided  him.  in  his  settled  purpose 
never  to  contract  a  debt,  and  never  to  buy  anything  that 
he  could  not  at  once  pay  for.  The  union  continued 
thirty-seven  years,  until  her  death,  in  1871,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  family  of  two  sons  and  eight  daughters,  of 
whom  one  son  and  four  daughters  survive.  He  has 
not  married  again,  but  finds  his  home  enjoyments  in 
the  company  of  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

Jacob  Perkins,  a  most  ingenious  artisan,  at  one  time 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1814  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Murray,  Draper  A  Fairman.  He  pat- 
ented, in  1799,  an  improvement  for  decarbonizing  and 
•hardening  steel  for  the  indenting  cylinders  of  en- 
gravers. In  1819,  Perkins,  'Mate  of  Philadelphia," 
took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  "  machinery  appli- 
cable to  engraving,  etc."  He  was  awarded  by  the 
London  Society  of  Arts  the  "  thanks  of  the  society" 
for  communicating  to  it  for  publication  certain  parts 
of  **  the  siderographic  process  for  multiplying  copies 
of  engravings."  The  second  lithographic  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  Philadelphia 
in  1828  by  Kennedy  &  Lucas,  but  for  want  of  practi- 
cal printers  was  soon  abandoned.  About  the  same 
time  Messrs.  John  Pendleton,  Kearney,  and  Childs 
employed  the  late  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  great  por- 
trait-painter, who,  together  with  Swett  Pendleton, 
removed  to  New  York,  where  they  established  the  first 
lithographic  establishment  in  that  city,  while  the 
business  in  Philadelphia  was  continued  by  C.  J. 
Childs  and  H.  Inman.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Lehman 
took  the  place  of  Inman,  and  the  firm  became  Childs 
&  Lehman,  and  continued  until  1834,  when  P.  S. 
Duval  succeeded  Childs,  the  firm  becoming  Lehman 
&  Duval,  and  in  1836,  Mr.  Duval  became  sole  pro- 
prietor. Prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  lithographic 
office  the  art  had  been  introduced  from  Germany 
as  early  as  1819.  The  Analedic  Magazine  for  July, 
1819,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  67,  contained  the  first  speci- 
men of  lithographic  printing  executed  in  America. 
The  design,  as  well  as  the  print  itetelf,  was  made  at  the 
works  of  B.  Otis,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Alabama,  and  Judge  Cooper, 
upon  a  stone  brought  from  Munich,  and  presented  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  by  Thomas  Dod- 
son.  Mr.  Otis  also  executed  specimens  of  lithography 
upon  stone  procured  near  Dicks  River,  Ky. 

This  city  is  also  very  intimately  associated  with 
the  original  experiments  in  what  has  now  become 


the  art  and  science  of  photography.  When  that  dis- 
tinguished investigator  and  inventor,  the  late  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper,  was  making  his  earliest  tests  in  pro- 
ducing "  sun-pictures,"  he  regularly  announced  the 
results  of  his  labors  in  the  Journal  of  the  EranUin 
IrutUuief  and  in  its  files  between  1834  and  1839  maay 
of  the  papers  in  which  he  reported  his  curious  and 
interesting  efforts  may  be  found.  In  1839  the  succeas 
which  Daguerre  had  achieved  in  France  was  noticed 
in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  and  Dr.  Bird,  then  chem- 
ical professor  in  one  of  the  medical  schools,  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  this  new  mode  of  copying  objects 
with  a  sunbeam.  He  laughed  it  down  then  as  a 
hoax,  but  he  soon  had  reason  to  change  his  opioion, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1854,  he  was  probably 
the  ablest  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States. 
Joseph  Saxton,  a  thorough  genius  in  mechanics,  went 
to  work  to  construct  a  camera  and  baths,  and  wi^ 
this,  the  first  apparatus  of  the  kind  ever  made  in 
Philadelphia,  he  took  a  picture  of  the  old  Arsenal 
and  the  cupola  of  the  old  Philadelphia  High  School 
This  view  was  made  from  a  window  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  in  which  Saxton  was  an  employ^.  In 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  October,  1839, 
Professor  J.  F.  Frazer,  of  Philadelphia,  published  & 
translation,  made  by  himself  from  the  French,  of  a 
full  description  of  the  Daguerre  process;  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  directions  therein  contained  he  succeeded 
in  making  a  daguerreotype  picture.  The  earliest  por- 
trait from  life  taken  in  Philadelphia  is  believed  to 
have  been  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  principal  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  made  by  Professor  Walter  R.  John- 
son in  1839.  Robert  Cornelius  was  the  first  to  enter 
into  the  business  of  taking  portraits,  and  the  first  pic- 
ture made  and  sold  in  this  city  was  that  of  John  Mc- 
Allister, the  optician.  Thompson,  Retzer,  and  John 
Plumb  soon  afterward  established  their  galleries. 
Much  interest  was  stirred  up  among  gentlemen  jciven 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  Dr.  Goddard,  at  that  time 
engaged  with  Dr.  Hare,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  valuable  im- 
provement by  the  introduction  of  bromine  as  an  ac- 
celerator. Dr.  J.  £.  Parker  at  this  early  date  sur- 
passed all  rivals  in  producing  out-door  views  of  street 
scenes  and  buildings,  and  he  and  a  Mr.  Reed  did  very 
much  toward  perfecting  the  apparatus.  A  Mr.  Msaon, 
in  1889,  produced  by  the  light  of  a  small  gas-burner 
an  excellent  copy  of  an  engraving,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  first  picture  ever  taken  by  artificial  light, 
and  he  also  made  a  daguerreotype  on  steel. 

Laugenheimer  was  an  artist  who  attained  a  great 
reputation  shortly  after  1840.  He  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Voigtlander,  of  Vienna,  the  inventor  of  the 
achromatic  object-glasses,  and,  taking  up  the  art  where 
Cornelius  lefl  it,  he  was  for  several  years  the  leading 
photographer,  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  probably 
in  the  world.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1850,  by  Mr. 
Schreiber.  In  1844,  Samuel  Van  Loan  introduced 
into  Philadelphia   the  Laborde  process,  by  which 
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a  pure  natural  white  was  produced  on  the  plate. 
J.  K  Mayall  became,  in  1845,  the  proprietor  of  a 
gallery  at  No.  140  Chestnut  Street^  which,  in  the  next 
year,  he  diftpoeed  of  to  M.  A.  Boot,  who  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Boot  &  Collins. 
Samuel  Broadbent,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Morse,  went  into  the  business  in  this  city  in  1861. 
John  Quail,  another  Philadelphia  artist,  invented  the 
multiplying  camera  in  1848.  Some  time  about  1858, 
McClees  &  German  were  the  original  users  here  of 
the  crystal lotype,  whereby  pictures  were  impressed 
on  glass.  They  copied  and  transferred  to  boxwood 
blocks,  ready  for  the  engraver,  a  fiic-simile  of  the 
treaty  wiih  Japan,  which  was  cut  upon  wood,  stereo- 
typed, and  printed  in  the  Japanese  language.  In 
185d-53  the  photographic  process  was  taking  the  place 
of  Daguerre's  methods,  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cre<ison  and 
Dr.  Giles  Langdell,  of  Philadelphia,  were  making  very 
good  portraits  and  views  on  papers  by  the  employment 
of  collodion.  One  branch  of  this  system,  a  solar  im- 
pression upon  a  glass  plate,  was  given  the  name  of  the 
ambrotype  or  *'  imperishable  picture,"  which  was  de- 
vised in  M.  A.  Boot's  gallery.  In  1860  the  leading 
photographers  in  Philadelphia  were  Gutekunst,  Hip- 
pie, Turner,  Morgan,  Cooper,  Behn,  Hum,  Willard, 
Keenan,  and  Beimer.  One  of  the  later  and  most  use- 
ful improvements  is  the  phototype  process,  invented 
by  Jacoby,  of  Neuendorff,  Germany.  In  1878,  F. 
Gutekunst,  a  leading  Philadelphia  artist,  bought  the 
right  for  the  United  States  to  Jacoby's  patents,  and 
brought  over  as  his  superintendent  the  son  of  the  in- 
ventor, who  directs  Mr.  Gutekunst's  establishment,  and 
has  brought  the  phototype  to  a  high  degree  of  com- 
pleteness and  artistic  value.  By  this  process  the  neg- 
ative is  transferred  by  the  aid  of  gelatine  and  bi-chro- 
mates  to  a  glass  plate,  from  which  any  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  on  a  printing-press.  Liter- 
ally, it  is  photographing  on  printers'  ink,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  portraits,  street  scenes,  landscapes,  buildings, 
vessels,  machinery,  etc.  Its  simplicity,  economy,  and 
fidelity  to  detail  are  so  generally  appreciated  that  it 
is  employed  for  every  purpose  that  photography  can 
fulfill. 

In  the  twenty-four  years  that  have  elapsed  sinse  1860 
the  number  of  photographers  has  not  only  become 
greatly  enlarged,  but  the  art  has  been  correspondingly 
improved  until  now  it  commands  the  services  of  men 
of  the  highest  artistic  power  and  the  widest  technical 
skill.  Many  of  the  Philadelphia  photographers  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  world,  and  the  work  which  they 
produce  has  a  universal  reputation.' 

1  Among  the  cotitenpomry  artlata  William  T.  Biehardt,  a  natiTe  aod 
ntldvDt  of  Philadpl|ihla,  baa  won  both  fkma  and  ■ncoeii.  He  owes  hia 
early  enooarafrf>ment  in  the  artlttic  career  to  Paul  Weber,  and  when.  In 
1864,  he  painted  hte  flnt  idctnre,  a  Tiew  of  Mount  Vernon,  oonnoMsevra 
were  quick  to  see  that  he  poeee'ied  genuine  glftt  In  eompoHition  and 
color.  Thia  work  li  now  In  the  pueeenlon  of  Mra.  Joeeph  Harrieon. 
Some  of  his  principal  cauTases  and  thulr  owners  are  the  following: 
**  Study  of  Tullp-Trpes."  William  T.  Walteri,  Baltimore  ;  **Path  in  the 
Woods,**  Hugh  Davids,  PhJladelphla ;  **  Mldsmnmor,**  Mrs.  Charles 
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The  typographical  art  was  in  its  infancy  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  day,  when  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Barlow's  "  Columbiad,"  Rees'  *<  Cyclopeedia," 
Hume's  "History  of  England,"  Robertson's  Histor- 


Sharpless,  Philadelphia ;  **  Woods  in  June,**  B.  L.  Stewart,  New  York ; 
**The  Meadows,**  William  Wllstaeh,  Philadelphia;  and  **The  Wissa- 
hickon**  and  **  The  Forest,**  George  Whitney,  Philadelphia.    Since  1870, 
Mr.  Richards  has  glTen  most  of  his  attention  to  marine  snl^eots,  and  has 
produced  **  MId-Ocean,**  and  a  serieyof  studies  at  Atlantic  City,  whUh 
were  purchased  ty  William  Sellen,  and  **  Sea  and  Sky,**  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Zabriitkey,  of  New  York.    From  his  studies  on  the  south  coast  of 
England  he  has  painted  *'^nd*B  Knd,**  now  the  property  of  George 
Whitney,  of  Philadelphia.  **aiffs  of  St.  LeTsn,*'  bought  by  Potter 
Palmer,  of  Chicago,  and  **Klng  Arthur*s  Cbstle,**  which  the  artist  hHS 
retained.    In  1883,  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  ordered  fh>m  Mr.  Blohards  two 
large  works  for  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  one  of  which 
is  a  Tiew  upon  the  New  Jersey  coast    Another  picture—**  Thus  far  shalt 
tbon  go,  and  no  Ikrther**—- was  painted  for  William  B.  Bement,  of  Phila- 
delphia.   Between  1870  and  1880,  BeT.  B.  L.  Magoon  collected  eighty 
water<olor  drawings,  mostly  of  marine  subjects,  made  by  Mr.  Bichards, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Art  Mnsenm  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Magoon  also  gare  an  order  to  him  for  seren  of  the  hlstorloal  landscapes 
of  England  In  water^colors,  which  in  1883  he  prsaentsd  to  Vaaiar  Female 
College.    Mr.  BIcharda  has  had  the  honor  of  exhibiting  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Iiondon. 

No  Philadelphia  artist  is  mora  widely  known  than  Peter  F.  Bother- 
mel,  who,  In  the  sixty'Serenth  year  of  his  age,  still  paints  with  much 
Tiger  aod  expression.  To  the  general  public  his  name  is  most  closely 
associated  with  the  immense  canras  upon  which  he  has  delineatHi  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,— a  work  which  he  produced  in  compliance  with  a 
commission  from  the  PennsylTania  L^lslature,  and  which  is  the  great 
battle-piece  of  the  dril  war.  His  genius  Inclines  to  hlstorloal  painUng, 
and  among  his  snl^ects  haTe  been  **  De  Soto  disooveriug  the  Misstaslppi,** 
**  Columbus  bslora  Isabella  the  Osthollc,**  **Ohrbtian  Martyrs  in  the 
Colosseum,'*** Patrick  Heniy  before  the  Viiglnia  House  of  Burgesses,** 
and  the  **Noche  Triste.**  A  **3t.  Agnes,**  that  be  painted  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  Is  owned  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  **  Christabel**  and 
"Katherine  and  Petmohlo**  earned  critical  commendation  In  the  eariy 
portion  of  his  artist  life. 

Paul  Weber  was  a  German  artist,  whom  many  PhihMlelphlans  will 
remember  as  haTing  had  a  studio  in  this  city  from  1848  to  1860,  when 
he  remoTed  to  Munich.  He  was  at  his  best  as  a  landseapist,  and  many 
of  his  pictures  ars  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  In 
the  priTate  galleries  of  Mrs.  Joeeph  Harrison,  Jamee  L.  daghom,  and 
Mr.  Tilge.  His  son  Carl,  who  was  bom  here  in  1860,  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1873,  after  studying  In  Europe,  and  established  his  studio. 
Some  of  his  pictures  ars  In  the  Academy  (tf  Fine  Arts,  and  others  are  in 
the  poaseesion  of  private  patrons  of  art.  Paul  Weber's  nephew,  Philip 
Weber,  is  another  Phlladd|d>lan  by  birth,  and  also  opened  a  studio  in 
this  city  In  1873.  Bis  *•  Yoeemlte  Flails,**  **  Heidelberg  OaaU^**  and  two 
Tiews  of  Bio  Janeiro,  belong  to  Cbarlee  J.  Harrah,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  purchased  his  **  Balny  Day  In  Mnnieh**  and 
■"TwIUghtlnMunleh.** 

Oharlee  B.  Dana,  who  has  taken  a  leading  poeltlon  among  painters  in 
water-colors,  Is  young  in  the  art  world,  not  baTing  established  his  studio 
until  1881,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  fh)m  the  foreign  eohools, 
but  his  aUlily  Is  distinctiy  reeognlied,  and  he  has  alrsady  aehlered  an 
enriable  reputation. 

Peter  Moran  is  one  of  the  three  Moran  brothers,  who  ars  all  diatln- 
gutohed  as  artists.  His  studio  has  been  located  In  Philadelphia  since 
1866,  and  in  187'i  he  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Deeign  for  Women.  During  tbn  summers  of  1878, 1880,  and  1881  he 
Tislted  the  far  West,  and  made  sketches  that  haTe  since  been  repro- 
duced In  most  striking  pictures  of  soenee  In  the  new  country.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  works  have  been  sold  in  New  York,  but  the  **  Bo- 
turn  of  the  Herd,**  which  was  on  exhIblUon  at  the  Oentennlal,  Is  owned 
here.  For  ten  years  past  he  has  been  largely  engaged  In  etching  ttvm 
original  designs,  and  has  done  much  to  deTelop  that  branch  of  art.  He 
is  now  prssident  ot  the  Etching  dub,  of  which  his  brother-in-law,  Ste- 
phen J.  Ferris,  is  a  member.  Both  of  them  rank  among  the  most  ao- 
complished  of  American  etchers.  Mr.  Ferris  is,  moreorer,  an  admirable 
figure-  and  portialt-palnter,  and  a  teacher  In  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Design  for  Women,  and  his  son,  Qerome  Ferris,  Is  following  In  hli  foot- 
Btepe. 
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ical  Works,  Wilson's  "Ornithology,"  &nd  MarebalPs 
'*  Life  of  Washington/'  were  printed  in  the  offices  of 
the  city.  The  war  of  1812-15  did  not  advance  the 
art  of  printing,  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  coun- 
try began  to  accumulate  capital,  and  the  new  art  of 
stereotyping  came  in  to  supplement  that  of  printing, 
there  was  a  decided  change.  Not  being  obliged  to 
pay  for  setting  type  for  a  new  edition,  the  cost  of 
book-making  was  reduced,  and  hence  more  customers 
were  to  be  found  around  the  counters  of  booksellers. 
It  was  about  the  year  1820  that  Lawrence  Johnson 
directed  his  attention  to  the  ne^  art  of  stereotyping. 
This  eminent  type-founder,  son  of  Edward  Johnson, 
a  merchant  of  Hull,  England,  was  bom  Jan.  23, 1801, 
in  that  city.  While  a  mere  boy  he  exhibited  in  his 
studies  that  industry,  energy,  and  quickness  of  per- 
ception   which    characterized    his    whole   after-life. 


Kffwbold  H.  Trotter  I«  a  PhllAdelphla  artltt,  who  baa  b«en  at  work 
■iDce  1868,  and  wboM  tpedalty  la  tbe  palDttog  of  animals.  Hli  **  Herd 
of  BaflUoM  Attacked  by  WolT«e"and**Tbe  Laet  Stand**  ware  In  tbe 
Oentennial  Exhibition,  and  were  bongfat  by  Gen.Sbennan  for  the  army 
beadqnarten  at  Waohingtoo.  In  the  three  yeare  following  he  painted 
for  the  War  Department  *<  After  the  Combat,**  "QriEily  Bean,**  and 
"The  Indian  Oemp.**  On  a  oomminion  fh>m  Gen.  Sherman  he  hae 
■Inoa  made  a  ^cture  of  the  fiunoui  eoldier  on  honebaefc,  and  he  ie  now 
•ngaged  upon  painting  tl^e  mammalia  of  Mortb  America  for  Hnifdm** 
Journal. 

leaao  L.  Williams,  who  has  been  since  18S9  president  of  tbe  Artists* 
Tnnd  Society,  is  highly  distingnlshed  as  a  portrait-painter,  although 
many  landscapes  bare  come  ^m  bis  easel.  Among  bis  portraits  are 
those  of  GoTemor  Shnnk,  BIcbard  Penn  Smith,  Thaddens  SteTens,  Dr. 
Vrederick  Unblenberg,  and  Bar.  Dr.  0.  P.  Krantb.  His  other  works  in- 
clude the  **  Ottstle  of  Balale,**  and  **  Bnins  of  Cnm*.**  He  painted  a 
series  of  Tiewi  of  the  historic  mansions  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  now 
the  possession  of  tbe  Historical  Society. 

James  Hamilton  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  bit  style  was  strongly 
Influenced  by  his  study  of  Turner  and  Clarkaon  Stanlleld.  Prerious  to 
1876  he  bad  for  some  yean  a  studio  in  Philadelphia.  His  best  known 
works  are  **The  Sceptre  shall  depart  fh>m  Egypt,**  ^The  finding  of 
Perdita,**  **  Tbe  Home  of  tbe  Sea  Gulls,**  **  What  are  the  Wild  WaTes 
Baying?**  and  **  The  Ancient  Mariner.**  He  died  in  San  Frsndaco  after 
leaWng  this  dty. 

Bernhardt  Uble,  a  natlre  of  Sszony,  has  a  studio  in  Philadelphia, and 
his  work  is  highly  praised  for  tbe  strMgth  and  fidelity  that  are  featnns 
of  the  German  schools  in  which  he  was  a  student. 

George  0.  Lsmbdin  is  a  son  of  James  B.  Lambdin,  and  studied  with 
his  fkther  at  the  Academy  of  Tine  Arts.  In  1869  he  was  a  portrait- 
painter  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1868  be  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
remained  three  yean,  becoming  an  academician  in  the  mean  time.  He 
has  since  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  made  great  success  in  fiower% 
figure-, and  portrait-painting. 

Hermann  Hervog  Is  now  permanently  settled  in  West  Philadelphia, 
after  spending  some  yean  in  American  and  foreign  traTel.  Mr.  Wem* 
wag,  of  this  city,  bought  bis  **  Watorftdi  in  Norway,*'  and  othen  of  hia 
paintlngi  are  owned  by  William  B.  Bement  and  Mr.  Haieltine. 

Pfoaper  L.  Senat,  who  baa  bad  a  atndio  in  Philadelphia  for  fourteen 
yeara,  ia  a  painter  of  maaalTe  eubjecta.  A  large  picture  tnm  hia  braab 
Is  one  of  the  Temple  collection,  and  hangs  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte. 

Jamea  B.  Sword  waa  a  pupil  of  William  T.  Bicharda.  He  haa  a  atudio 
in  Philadelphia,  but,  aa  he  principally  palnta  picturaa  of  New  England 
and  ita  aeapcoaat,  moat  of  hia  worka  are  aold  in  Boaton.  Some,  however, 
are  in  the  ptiTate  galleriea  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sword  ia  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Artitta. 

J.  Henry  Brown  ia  the  leading  painter  of  minlatursa  in  thia  dty,  and 
baa  produced  in  that  atyle  portmlta  of  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Oommodore 
Stockton,  Harriet  Lane,  Horace  Bioney,  John  M.  Beed,  Joehua  Llppin- 
oott,  and  many  othen. 

Samuel  B.  Waugh  began  bla  artiatle  career  in  Philadelphia  about  1848, 
and  baa  prindpally  deToted  bimaelf  to  portxatt-painting,  in  which  he 
•scela. 


Haying  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  decided 
that  the  United  States  was  his  proper  field  of  labor, 
as  affording  the  scope  which  his  ambition  craved.  He 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  parents  to  accompany  him, 
and  on  July  4, 1819,  they  arrived  in  New  York.  His 
father,  not  liking  that  city,  purchased  land  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  which  he  made  his  home.  Law- 
rence  Johnson  remained  in  New  York,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  a  Mr.  Gray,  a  printer,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  business  with  a  diligence  almost  in- 
credible, frequently  protracting  his  b&bors  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Not  many  months  afterward 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  comparatively  new 
art  of  stereotyping,  and,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  it,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs.  B. 
&  J.  Collins,  of  New  York.  This  knowledge  obtained, 
about  1820  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  set  up  a 
stereotype  foundry.  Owing  to  his  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  its  details  and  his  limited  means,  he  met  with 
many  difficulties,  but  with  that  indomitable  perse- 
verance which  never  forsook  him  he  overcame  them 
all.  In  1838,  Mr.  Johnson  added  type-founding  to 
his  previous  calling.  The  original  proprietors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Type  Foundry,  Messrs.  Archibald  Binny 
and  James  Bonaldson,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
business  with  considerable  wealth,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Bonaldson,  brother  of  one  of  the  preceding  firm,  who 
then  held  it,  felt  himself  unsuited  to  the  progressive 
demands  of  the  time.  Mr.  Johnson  thought  he  saw 
what  was  needed,  and,  in  connection  with  George 
Smith,  purchased  the  establishment,  connecting  stereo- 
typing with  type-founding. 

Throwing  all  his  energies  into  the  business,  be  soon 
found  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  calculations 
that  the  foundry  was  susceptible  of  resuscitation,  and 
under  his  judicious  management  the  Philadelphia 
Type  Foundry  began  to  emerge  from  the  slough  of 
despond  into  which  it  had  hopelessly  drifted,  and 
gradually  but  steadily  advanced  to  the  prominent 
position  which  it  now  holds.  Availing  himself  of  the 
newly-discovered  art  of  electrotyping  immediately 
upon  its  development,  he  bore  down  all  rivalry  in  the 
production  of  a  new  quarto  specimen-book  that  has 
no  superior  in  the  world  of  typography.  Mr.  John- 
son was  aware  that  there  was  no  standstill  in  type- 
founding, — all  must  be  onward  and  progressive.  He 
was  ever  a  patron  of  improvement,  and  encourager  of 
the  mechanic  and  artisan,  and  to  his  memory  be  it 
spoken  he  was  never  known  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  labor  of  an  artist  by  electrotyping,  but  acquired  the 
matrix  by  purchase;  indeed,  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  life,  in  conjunction  with  other  leading  type-foun- 
ders of  this  city,  was  to  procure,  by  petition  to  Con- 
gress, such  a  modification  of  the  copyright  law  as  to 
afibrd  protection  to  letter-cutters,  engravers,  and  orig- 
inators of  designs.  In  1845  he  associated  with  him 
Thomas  Mackellar,  John  F.  Smith,  and  Bichard 
Smith,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  his  employ  for  many 
yean,   and  who,  after   his  death,  which    occurred 
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April  26,  1860,  continued  the  business.  We  may 
here  add  that  it  was  by  no  means  as  a  type-founder 
only  that  his  influence  was  felt  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  other  important  indus- 
tries and  pursuits,  such  as  coal-mining,  banking,  etc 
A  friend,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  prior  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  death  enjoyed  his  uninterrupted  friend- 
ship, traveled  with  him  in  foreign  lands  and  in  our 
own  land,  and  for  months  was  his  only  companion, 
has  furnished  the  following  excellent  analysis  of  his 
character  and  proper  tribute  to  his  worth : 

**  Mr.  JobnBon*B  mental  character  waa  strong  and  well  balanced.  He 
poiMMMda  Tigoroua  nndentanding,  great  mental  reeonrcee,  remarkable 
powers  of  concentration  and  abatractibn,  and  a  well-oultlrated  mind. 
In  his  actlTe  and  vseful  life  he  studied  men  and  things  continually, 
and  was  a  precise  and  logical  reasoner.  Those  who  had  Intercoune 
with  him  cannot  but  haTe  noticed  how  largely  decision  of  character 
was  doTeloped.  Hfai  mind  was  not  only  rapid  In  its  operationip,  but  of 
great  grasp.  While  listening  to  the  recital  of  anything  to  which  he 
was  concerned,  his  opinions  (which  he  rarely  found  It  necessary  to 
change)  were  made  up,  so  that  when  the  statementa  were  finished  he 
was  ready  to  act  in  the  matter  on  hand  at  once,  although  Inrolring 
large  Interests.  He  was  a  liberal  and  benerolent  man.  After  his  de- 
cease It  became  the  duty  of  the  writer  to  examine  crltlcaily  his  books  of 
accounts  and  papers.  The  goodly  array  of  figures  of  his  charity  ac- 
count abundantly  attests  that  with  bis  increasing  means  his  charities  ex- 
tended. There  was  no  ostentation  In  hia  beoeTolence.  Many  a  wldow*s 
heart  has  leaped  for  Joy  in  receiving  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  barrel  of  flour 
from  an  unknown  donor.  Many  a  poor  man*s  rent  has  been  paid,  and 
the  landlord's  acknowledgment  been  anonymously  forwarded.  Many  a 
poor  boy  has  been  benefited  by  his  counsels,  and  assisted  with  material 
aid,  of  which  his  own  family,  much  less  the  world,  knew  nothing.  He 
was  a  Just  man ;  while  he  expected  and  insisted  on  punctuality  and  strict 
probity  from  others,  he  was  prompt  and  scrupulously  exact  in  rendering 
to  arery  man  his  due.  All  who  knew  him  rvlied  implicitly  on  his  word, 
ttom  which  he  waa  never  known  to  swerre.  Where  his  confidence  was  re- 
posed, no  amount  of  misfortune  or  dlfllculties  could  shake  it;  but  when 
once  forfeited  by  trickery,  breach  of  fUth,  or  otherwise,  it  could  never 
be  regained.  In  compounding  or  arranging  with  honest,  but  unfortunate 
debtors,  his  large  liberality  became  almost  proverbial,  and  many  in- 
stances could  be  cited  where,  in  meetings  of  creditors,  his  manly  and 
liberal  course  so  moved  his  fellow-creditors  that  arrangements  were 
effected  upon  the  spot  whereby  the  unfortunate  debtor  was  enabled  to 
go  on  with  his  businesa,  and  In  many  casea  afterward  to  attain  pros- 
perity. The  many  corporations  and  societies  in  Philadelphia  with  which 
he  wai  connected  have  spread  in  their  minute-books  their  estimate  of 
his  value  as  a  citisen,  and  the  personal  loss  they  sustained  when  his 
wise  counsels  were  withdrawn.  At  a  meeting  of  hoclk  publishers  held 
immediately  after  his  death,  the  venerable  chairman,  Henry  G.  Carey, 
Esq.,  said  of  him,  *  I  have  known  him  perhaps  longer  than  any  of  you. 
One  of  his  first  business  operations  was  undertaken  for  me.  I  have 
found  him.  In  alt  his  relations,  honest,  intelligent,  and  upright.  We 
could  scarcely  find  a  better  man,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  In  sirring  that 
he  waa  as  worthy  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.*  *' 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting 
was  the  following : 

"gfsoleed,  That  In  his  decease  the  community  has  lost  one  of  its 
worthiest  dtlaens,  for  with  an  unsullied  personal  integrity  and  a  heart 
of  the  kindest  promptings  be  united  clearness  of  Judgment,  activity 
of  enterprise,  faithfVilnees  and  diligence  in  an  extensive  business,  and 
thus  presents,  in  his  finished  character,  a  union  of  qualities  rarely  com- 
bined, which  we  shall  ever  cherish  as  an  incentive  and  an  example.** 

Contemporaneous  with  Johnson  was  that  other 
great  type-founder  of  Philadelphia,  Jedediah  Howe, 
who  came  to  the  city  from  New  York  in  1823,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Lawrence  Johnson,  which  continued  in  force  until 
Howe's  death,  in  1884.  After  Howe's  death  his  estab- 
lishment was  purchased  by  John  Fagan,  who,  on  his 


accession  to  the  business,  increased  it  largely,  and 
prosecuted  it  for  thirty  years.  In  1863,  Mr.  Fagan 
retired  from  active  business,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  firm-name  being  J.  Fagan  &  Son. 

Conger  Sherman,  one  of  the  old  and  wealthy 
printers  of  the  city,  was  born  at  New  Scotland,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  1793,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber, 1811.  He  purchased,  in  May,  1830,  the  printing 
establishment  of  Towar  &  Hogan,  and  began  busi- 
ness with  four  or  five  hand-presses,  printing  the  Bible 
and  Henry's  "Commentaries."  His.  progress  was 
very  slow  for  the  first  four  or  five  years.  In  1837  he 
put  up  his  first  steam  press, — the  second  press  of  the 
kind  for  printing  books  in  the  city.  In  1864  the  busi- 
ness passed  into  the  hands  of  Roger  Sherman,  the 
SOB  of  Conger,  with  Messrs.  M.  F.  Benerman  and 
Andrew  Overend,  as  Sherman  &  Co.  Robert  P.  King 
and  Alexander  Baird  in  1838  formed  a  copartnership 
in  the  printing  business.  In  1844  they  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  NaHonal  Clay  Almanao^  the 
pioneer  of  millions  of  other  almanacs  issued  by  them. 
They  possessed  rare  facilities  for  printing  in  foreign 
languages,  and  issued  a  hymn-book  in  Cherokee,  nu- 
merous works  in  Swedish,  several  in  Norwegian,  a 
stereotyped  Episcopal  prayer-book  in  the  Grebo  lan- 
guage, and  also  a  dictionary  of  the  Grebo  dialects. 

In  addition  to  being  the  great  centre  of  publication 
for  medical  and  educational  books,  the  city  possesses 
the  most  extensive  distributing  concern  in  the  world. 
The  latter  was  founded  by  and  owes  its  success  to 
John  Grigg.  In  1816,  Mr.  Grigg  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Benjamin  War- 
ner, a  bookseller,  with  whom  he  immediately  became 
associated  in  business.  Among  the  clerks  were  John 
Bouvier,  afterward  the  eminent  judge,  Uriah  Hunt, 
and  John  B.  Ellison.  In  1817,  Mr.  Grigg  visited 
almost  every  part  of  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing by  a  correct  map  the  defective  one  then  pub- 
lished. His  map  became  successful,  and  was  cor- 
dially acknowledged  by  the  State  Legislature.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Warner  &  Grigg,  by  the  death  of 
the  former,  a  new  firm  was  formed  of  Grigg,  Elliott 
&  Co.,  which  continued  until  1850,  prior  to  which 
date,  Jan.  1,  1847,  Henry  Grambo,  Edmund  Claxton, 
and  George  Remsen  were  taken  in  as  partners.  Upon 
Mr.  Grigg  retiring  the  firm  became  Lippinoott, 
Grambo  &  Co.,  and  afterward  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Familiar  as  is  the  name  of  the  great  publishing  house 
of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  throughout  the  reading 
world,  there  are  probably  not  many  people  who  know 
from  what  small  beginnings  it  has  grown,  or  that  it 
can  trace  its  foundation  back  to  a  date  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  the  past.  In  that  time  extensions 
and  the  absorption  of  other  establishments  have  aided 
in  building  it  up ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  comes  in 
direct  descent  from  the  book-shop  that  Benjamin 
Johnson  kept  on  Market  Street  in  the  concluding 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Johnson  relin- 
quished the  business  by  sale  to  Benjamin  Warner, 
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and  the  latter  sold  it  to  John  Origg,  a  bosiness  man 
of  rare  sagacity  and  energy.  Soon  after  1825,  Mr. 
Grigg  took  Hugh  Elliott  into  partnership,  and  with 
their  conjoint  enterprise  the  firm  of  Grigg  &  Elliott 
was  made  the  principal  publishing  concern  of  its  day ; 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  its  successor,  the 
house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Joshua  B.  Lippin- 
cott,  the  founder  and  present  head  of  the  house,  was 
born  in' Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  of  a  family  whose 
members  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Within 
two  years  previous  to  1880  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  obtained  a  situation  in  a  book -store.  It  was  not 
within  his  honorable  aspirations  to  be  a  leader  in  his 
field  of  labor  that  he  should  remain  a  subordinate  in 
his  chosen  career,  and  he  only  continued  an  em  ploy  6 
until  he  had  amassed  sufficient  capital  to  command 
an  independent  business.  Still,  while  patiently  wait- 
ing and  working  for  his  opportunity,  he  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  details  of  the  book  trade,  and 
had  so  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employers  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  entire  charge  of  their  store. 
The  opportunity  came  in  1886,  when  he  founded  the 
publishing  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  at  the 
comer  of  Fourth  and  Bace  Streets.  Its  first  issues, 
and  those  of  some  time  afterward,  were  chiefly  Bibles 
and  prayer-books,  which  proved  immensely  popular 
on  account  of  the  elegant  styles  of  print  and  binding, 
to  which  Mr.  Lippincott  gave  special  attention,  and 
of  which  he  had  made  a  study. 

The  house  gave  other  publications  to  the  world, 
and  its  operations  became  so  large  that  it  removed 
to  a  six-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Commerce  Streets,  erecting  another  edifice  of  similar 
dimensions  in  Fifth  Street,  above  Cherry,  for  the 
manufacturing  department.  Many  men  in  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott's  position  would  then  have  considered  that 
they  had  garnered  the  full  crop  of  success,  but  he 
had  a  loftier  ambition,  nothing  less  than  that  of 
placing  his  firm  at  the  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
book  trade,  and  to  do  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  buy  out  Grigg  &  Elliott.  It  was  a  bold  stroke, 
and  required  almost  his  entire  capital ;  but  he  did  not 
shrink  from  it,  and  in  the  consummation  he  made 
himself  the  master  of  the  field.  The  purchase  was 
made  in  1860,  when  Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.  occupied 
premises  on  Fourth  Street  above  Market  Their  suc- 
cessors remained  in  the  same  location  for  thirteen 
years,, steadily  enlarging  the  business  and  adding 
to  the  list  of  their  publications,  which  embraced 
every  branch  of  English  literature  and  translations 
from  foreign  languages.  In  1860,  Mr.  Lippincott 
found  that  the  Fourth  Street  premises  were  be- 
coming too  limited  for  his  operations,  and  he  bought 
a  large  lot  on  Market  Street,  above  Seventh,  on 
which  were  erected,  in  1868,  the  buildings,  Nos.  715 
and  717  Market  Street,  that  the  house  now  occupies. 
They  cover  a  ground  surface  of  two  hundred  by  forty- 
five  feet,  and  are  five  stories  high,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  erection  it  seemed  to  persons  not  familiar  with  I 


the  needs  of  the  business  that  so  much  space  could 
not  be  possibly  occupied  with  advantage.  But  in 
1871  it  was  found  that  the  firm  had  really  not  suffi- 
cient room,  and  to  increase  its  facilities,  property  waa 
purchased  on  Filbert  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  original 
building,  and  on  it  were  erected  the  accommodations 
for  the  manufacturing  department,  in  order  to  bring 
all  the  departments  substantially  under  one  roo£  The 
ground  space  is  run  together  in  one  vast  room,  extend- 
ing northward  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  from 
Market  Street,  and  in  its  arrangement  as  a  book-store 
is  simply  unsurpassable.  The  front  section,  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  long,  is  used  for  the  large  retail 
trade,  and  on  these  long  arrays  of  shelves  and  coun- 
ters may  be  found  the  standard  volumes  of  all  the 
leading  publishing  houses  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  Mr.  Lippincott  gave  early  attention  to  the 
importation  of  the  imprints  of  London  publishers, 
with  the  result  that  his  house  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  having  no  superior  in  the  import  trade.  The 
arrangement  and  classification  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  yet  so  perfect  that  a  salesman  can  instantly  put 
hb  hand  on  any  work  called  for.  The  lover  of  books 
could  have  no  keener  enjoyment  than  permission  to 
walk  among  and  choose  from  this  collection  of  all 
that  is  best  in  all  departments  of  literature. 

Back  of  the  retail  department,  and  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  ground  floor,  is  the  counting-room, 
where  the  members  of  the  firm  and  their  business  as- 
sistants have  their  desks  and  offices.  Here  is  centered 
the  management  of  the  divers  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  how  manifold  these  interests  are  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  each  morning's  mail  brings 
in  an  average  of  250  letters,  and  as  many  postal 
cards.  Here,  too,  is  the  especial  sanctum  of  Mr. 
Lippincott  himself, — an  apartment  which  holds  many 
a  secret  of  aspiration  and  disappointment  in  the 
world  of  letters.  "Could  I  relate  the  scenes  that 
have  occurred  within  that  room,"  he  has  said,  *'  you 
would  fully  appreciate  the  annoyances  and  trials  of  a 
publisher's  life.  But  its  mysteries  are  sacred,  and  the 
blank,  sad  histories  of  would-be  authors,  and  the 
little  foibles  of  the  really  great  authors,  must  all 
slumber  there  untold.*' 

At  the  rear  of  the  counting-room  is  the  publication 
department,  with  the  various  offices  and  desks  of  the 
salesmen  and  clerks.  It  opens  at  the  farther  end  on 
Filbert  Street,  near  which  are  situated  the  business 
offices  of  the  magazines  and  the  school-book  depart- 
ment. The  very  heavy  trade  in  these  publications  is 
conducted  here,  but  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  is  done 
in  the  vast  basement.  On  an  average  over  twenty 
States  are  reached  daily  by  the  shipments  from  this 
department,  which  aggregate  25,000  boxes  and  pack- 
ages yearly,  independent  of  the  local  deliveries.  A 
sub-basement  in  the  rear  contains  the  engines  and 
boilers,  and  near  by  are  the  fire-proof  vaults  in  which 
are  stored  stereotype  plates  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  half  a  million  dollars. 
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Above  the  first  floor  the  front  and  rear  baildings 
are  connected  by  bridges.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  front  building  are  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  immense  stationery  trade,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  second  floor  are  the  editorial  oflSces  of  the 
'*  Gazetteer/'  dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  refer- 
ence. The  fifth  floor  is  used  chiefly  for  storage  pur* 
poses,  especially  of  the  stock  of  unbound  sheets  of 
various  publications.  Passing  over  the  bridges  from 
the  front  fifth  story,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  industrial  town  with  a  population  of  over 
450  persons.  Book  composition  is  conducted  in  light 
and  airy  quarters  on  the  Filbert  Street  side  of  the 
third  floor,  containing  facilities  for  employing  several 
hundred  printers.  The  remainder  of  thb  floor  is 
taken  up  with  the  blank-book  manufactory,  and  on 
the  fourth  floor  are  the  press-rooms,  equipped  with 
twenty-seven  printing-machines.  The  bindery  is  on 
the  fifth  floor,  and  is  very  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. The  Remaining  features  of  the  factory  are  a 
stereotype  foundry  and  an  engraving  department, 
which,  though  not  owned  by  J.  6.  Lippincott  A  Co., 
furnish  them  with  all  the  fieicilities  of  the  kind 
required. 

While  the  original  trade  of  the  house  was  largely  in 
Bibles  and  prayer-books,  the  literary  territory  which 
it  now  covers  includes  miscellaneous  books,  history 
and  biography,  religious,  fiction,  poetry,  gift-books, 
juvenile,  medical,  scientific,  law,  dictionaries,  works 
of  reference,  and  educational  publications.  These 
embrace  the  titles  of  over  2500  volumes,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  100  a  year. 
The  first  five  departments,  taken  together,  constitute 
one  of  the  finest  lists  of  general  literature  issued  and 
imported  by  a  single  firm  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
world.  Beginning  with  the  miscellaneous  depart^ 
ment,  we  find,  among  many  others,  the  complete 
works  of  such  standard  authors  as  Addison,  Carlyle, 
Goethe,  Irving,  "Junius,"  Lamb,  Landor,  Schiller, 
Sheridan,  Sterne,  and  Swift;  the  philosophical  specula- 
tions of  Berkeley  and  Fichte;  the  graceful  and  favorite 
writings  of  Heine  and  Lamartine;  complete  sets  of 
Bohn's  valuable  libraries;  and  Lippincott's  famous 
edition  of  the  Ancient  Classics,  translated  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Bev.  Lucas  Collins  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day,  and  rapidly 
approaching  the  dimensions  of  a  large  library.  His- 
tory and  biography  are  even  more  richly  represented. 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
Hume's  and  Macaulay's  Histories  of  England,  Agnes 
Strickland's  "  Queens  of  England,"  Knight's  *'  Popu- 
lar History  of  England,"  the  complete  historical 
works  of  Prescott,  Kirk's  **  History  of  Charles  the 
Bold,"  Ranke's  "History  of  the  Popes,"  Henry  A. 
Wise's  "  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,"  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams'  "  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams"  and 
"Life  of  John  Adams,"  Rev.  William  R.  Alger's  in- 
teresting "  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,"  Bigelow's  edition 
of  "  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography,"  Bulwer's 


"Life  of  Palmerston,"  Forster's  "Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,"  Hazlitt's  "  Napoleon,"  Randall's  "  Jeffei^ 
son"  and  " '  Stonewall'  Jackson."  These  titles  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  wealth  of  learning  and  reminis- 
cence here  accumulated. 

Turning  to  the  departments  of  religion,  fiction, 
and  poetry,  we  shall  find  each  in  its  way  equally  com- 
plete and  valuable.  The  former  includes  several 
special  publications,  such  as  Jamieson  and  Fausset's 
"  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  put  forth,  and 
Kitto's  "Comprehensive  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  on 
which  vast  labor  and  large  capital  have  been  ex- 
pended. In  the  same  department  is  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  the  hymn-books  used  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
authors  and  works  included  under  the  heads  of  fic- 
tion and  poetry  would  be  to  name  nearly  everything 
of  value  in  the  long  list  of  classic  imaginative  liter- 
ature, besides  much  of  the  choicest  in  later  writings. 
The  standard  novelists,  like  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, Bulwer,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  are  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  editions,  cheap  and  costly,  regard 
being  had  to  every  grade  of  taste  and  means, — as,  for 
example,  in  the  Waverley  novels,  which  can  be  had 
in  the  paper  edition  at  25  cents  a  volume,  or  the  sub- 
stantial but  plain  "  People's"  edition,  at  $12  per  set, 
or  the  chaste  and  beautiful  "  Abbotsford"  edition,  at 
$18  to  $39,  or  the  "  Walter  Scott"  edition,  handsomely 
illustrated  from  steel  plates,  at  $25  to  $62,  or,  finally, 
the  magnificent  "Edinburgh"  edition,  containing 
over  1600  wood-cuts  and  steel  engravings,  and  selling 
at  $84  to  $125,  according  to  binding.  The  popular 
"Aldine"  edition  of  the  British  poets  includes  the 
standard  English  authors,  and  recent  American  poets 
are  represented  in  the  works  of  Boker,  Buchanan 
Read,  and  Sidney  Lanier. 

More  attention  is  paid  by  this  house  than  by  most  to 
the  old  favorites  of  fiction,  the  interest  in  which  never 
diminishes.  Among  the  later  writers  whom  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott may  be  said  to  have  brought  out  is  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Wister,  whose  translations  from  the  German,  embracing 
the  Marlitt  novels  and  others,  are  having  an  immense 
sale.  The  gi ft  books  include  the  superb  artist's  edition 
of  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  issued  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousand  dollars,  Irving's  "Sketch  Book,"  and  the  va- 
riorum "  Shakespeare."  The  scientific,  medical,  and 
legal  departments  reveal  such  names  and  titles  as  Drs. 
Agnew,  Garretson,  Duhring,  Bartholow,  Thomas,  Da 
Costa,  Hammond,  Leidy,  Mitchell,  and  Wood,  the 
"  United  States  Dispensatory,"  of  which  more  than 
100,000  copies  have  been  sold,  Sharswood's  edition  of 
"  Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  Bouvier's  "  Law  Dic- 
tionary," and  many  more  standard  works.  Of  the 
works  of  reference,  the  first  in  order  of  publication 
was  the  "  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  prepared  by  Dr.  S. 
Austin  Allibone,  which  was  followed  by  Lippinoott's 
exhaustive  "  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World," 
which  has  now  grown  to  a  ponderous  volume  of  nearly 
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2500  octavo  pages.  Side  by  side  with  the  "  Gazetteer" 
may  be  placed  the  ^'Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology," — a  work  of  vast  erudi- 
tion. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  purchased,  in  1876,  from 
Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston,  the  entire  rights  in  Wor- 
cester's Dictionary.  Under  the  management  of  the 
new  proprietors  the  sale  has  been  pushed  with  such 
vigor  that  it  has  more  than  trebled,  the  increase  in 
the  European  demand  especially  having  been  of  late 
very  marked. 

Other  standard  reference  works  issued  by  this  firm 
include  Allibone's  dictionaries  of  "Poetical"  and 
"  Prose  Quotations,"  "  Thomas'  Medical  Dictionary," 
the  important  "United  States  Dispensatory,"  the 
'*  Encyclopsedia  of  Chemistry,"  and  Chambers'  valua- 
ble "Encyclopaedia,"  "Cyclopaedia  of  Literature," 
"  Book  of  Days,"  and  "  Information  for  the  People ;" 
also  Brewer's  "  Reader's  Hand-Book."  The  publica- 
tion of  Chambers'  "Encyclopsedia,"  which  has  en- 
joyed large  sales,  was  begun  in  1860. 

As  at  present  (1884)  organized,  the  firm  includes, 
besides  its  senior  partner,  Craige,  Walter,  and  J. 
Bertram  Lippincott,  sons  of  J.  B.  Lippincott,  J. 
Shoemaker,  George  Wood,  R.  P.  Morton,  and  W.  S. 
Washburn. 

One  of  the  great  firms  of  publishers  and  booksellers 
in  Philadelphia  is  that  of  Porter  &  Coates,  one  of 
the  members  of  which  is  George  Morrison  Coates. 
He  was  born  in  this  city  Aug.  20, 1817,  and  traced  his 
lineage  to  the  Percys  of  England,  a  family  that  warmly 
supported  the  royalist  cause  during  the  bitter  contest 
between  Charles  I.  and  Parliament,  and  some  of  whose 
members  became  Quakers,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  Penn.  Educated  in  the  Quaker  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, his  business  life  was  commenced  in  the  dry- 
goods  trade,  and  he  subsequently  established  with  his 
brother  Benjamin  the  firm  of  Coates  Bros.,  which 
became  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  wool  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  in  1869  he  and  his  brother  also  became 
partners  in  the  publishing  house  of  Porter  &  Coates. 
From  a  small  beginning  it  has  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  of  American  publishers,  each  succeeding  year 
witnessing  an  increase  of  its  transactions.  Mr.  Coates 
has  all  his  life  been  engaged  in  large  enterprises.  For 
ten  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  he  entered  into  when  many 
shrewd  business  men  feared  that  its  future  laid  in  the 
direction  of  &ilure  and  bankruptcy.  But  foreseeing  its 
coming  prosperity,  he  not  only  invested  his  own  means 
in  its  securities,  but  he  persuaded  his  friends  to  pur- 
chase, and  no  one  was  more  effective  than  himself  in 
procuring  from  the  city  the  subscription  of  $5,000,000 
toward  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  road. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Union  League, 
and  gave  his  time  and  money  freely  to  movements  in 
behalf  of  the  national  government.  Although  he 
would  never  accept  any  office  of  emolument,  he  was 
an  elector  on  the  Republican  Presidential  tickets  of 


1864, 1868,  and  1872,  and  probably  has  bad  more  votes 
cast  for  him  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
From  1863  to  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  was  married  in  1840,  and  has  several 
sons,  who  are  associated  with  him  in  both  the  wool 
and  the  publishing  business. 

Maj.  Louis  H.  Everts,  the  publisher  of  this  history 
of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  qualified  him- 
self by  long  experience  and  large  enterprise  for  the 
preparation  and  issue  of  local  historical  works,  in 
which  line  of  business  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  com- 
petitor in  the  United  States.  He  had  but  recently 
left  the  military  service  of  his  country,  when,  in 
1866,  he  established  a  publication  house  in  the  West, 
and  as  his  operations  extended,  a  removal  to  a  more 
central  point  of  business  facilities  was  found  indis- 
pensable, and  he  therefore  transferred  his  headquar- 
ters to  Philadelphia  in  1872.  Since  then  he  has  been 
a  very  busy  and  successful  man.  In  all  he  has  issued 
over  two  hundred  local  histories,  embracing  cities, 
counties,  towns,  etc.,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  ^ew  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  and  California.  In  these 
many  volumes  are  preserved,  in  an  enduring  and 
concise  form,  the  valuable  records  of  many  Ameri- 
can cities  or  other  political  divisions,  from  the  day 
when  they  came  into  existence  to  that  of  the  issue  of 
the  books,  a  fact  the  simple  statement  of  which  de- 
notes the  importance  of  his  publications.  In  authen- 
ticity, in  literary  finish,  in  fineness  of  illustration,  and 
in  typographic  style  excellence  is  always  aimed  at 
and  attained.  Besides  the  histories,  Maj.  Everts  has 
published  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Methodism,"  edited  by 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson;  the  ^'Baptist  Encyclo- 
psedia," edited  by  Rev.  William  Cathcart,  D.D. ;  and 
the  "Cyclopsedia  of  Freemasonry,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Albert  G.  Mackey. 

Major  Everts  is  the  son  of  Samuel  C.  Everts,  and  is 
a  native  of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  In  1861  he 
resigned  from  the  house  of  Potter  Palmer,  Chicago,  to 
enter  the  army,  assisting  to  raise  a  regiment  in  Kane 
County,  111.,  and  accepting  a  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant. He  served  with  the  western  armies,  and  was  de- 
tailed as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Hackleman  just  before 
the  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth,  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
From  President  Lincoln  he  received  the  commiasion 
of  assistant  adjutant- general  of  volunteers,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  was  assigned  to  the  stafTof  Gen. 
T.  W.  Sweeny,  commanding  the  Second  Division, 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps.  He  marched  with  Sherman 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  on  to  Washington. 

At  the  close  of  this  memorable  campaign,  the 
field  and  staff  officers  of  the  division  united  in  a 
testimonial  to  the  adjutant-general,  which  secured 
his  promotion  for  meritorious  services,  and  was 
indorsed  by  the  major-general  commanding  as  fol- 
lows: 


••     t 


^'H. 


^^'^Tit   'h^  rr}^  ,-^^-^  r  -^^ 
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"BSADQUAETUtSFoUKTBDlTinOir,  FlfTUMTH  ASMT  GOKPS, 

Nkar  WAaaivoTON  Cirr,  D.  C,  June  3, 1865. 
**  BMpeetfUlly  forwarded   and   earnestly  reoommended,— «n  officer 
able,  fulthfa],  and  gallant,  In  erery  wny  deeenrlng  promotion. 
(Signed) 

**  JORM  M.  GOBBI, 

**  Brevet  Major-General  commanding." 

The  application  was  approved  by  corps  and  army 
commanders,  and'  the  promotion  secured. 


In  1882  the  printing  business  was  as  follows : 


No.  EeUb- 
llshmentt. 


Printertjob 241 

Printers  and  newspapers,  etc 91 

PubllMhers  of  serials 23 

Printers  of  mnslc ^ j^ 5 

Plate  prinlen 7 

Lithographers 29 

Printers*  fhimee,  etc 8 

Book-binders 41 

Book-binders*  materials 3 

Book  printers  and  pnbllshers 18 

Book  publishers 62 


Value  of 
Pro<1nct. 

13.783,900 

6,076,600 

350,000 

154,000 

138,600 

954,2r)0 

86,400 

1,624,000 

4:^200 

2,259,800 

3,493,010 


Total. 


628 


$18,813,710 

The  hands  employed  in  these  establishments  aggre- 
gated 9683. 

Carriages  were  made  in  Philadelphia  by  George 
Bringhurst  before  1790,  who  manufactured  *'  all  kinds 
of  coaches,  chariots,  post-chaises,  kittereans,  phaetons, 
waggons,  curricles',  chaises,  chairs,  and  whiskeys  of 
the  newest  fashion,  for  home  and  abroad/*  The  first 
great  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of  riding 
carriages  was  the  introduction  of  iron  axles  and  steel 
springs,  by  which  greater  lightness,  without  loss  of 
strength,  was  acquired.  The  law  of  1794  imposed  a 
tax  of  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a  year  on  public  and 
private  carriages.  There  were  owned  in  Philadelphia 
in  1796,  307  four-wheeled  carriages,  of  which  33  were 
coaches  and  35  chariots,  in  addition  to  553  two- 
wheeled  carriages.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Arts  that  the  importation  of 
carriages  had  nearly  ceased  in  1801.  The  duty  on 
imported  carriages  by  the  act  of  1797,  of  twenty-one 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  doubtless  contributed  to  this 
result,  as  well  as  stimulated  the  manufacture  at  home. 
In  1846  the  carriage  repository  of  William  D.  Rogers 
was  established,  which  in  the  process  of  time  was  en- 
larged in  every  respect  until  it  became  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  country. 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
coaches  in  Philadelphia  from  1860  to  1882  are  as 
follows : 


Tear. 

1860 52 

1870 54 

1876 

1883.    Carriages  and 
wagons 

Of  wagons,  etc. : 

1860 96 

1870 71 

1880 110 


No.  Estab-  Baw 

lishments.    Capital.    Material. 


f610,600      $326,321 
874,900        340,728 


Labor. 

1038 
706 


836,650 

748,700 

1,921,300 


453,910 
275,849 
8^,643 


Product. 

$1,051,371 
1,199,411 
4,081,254 

2,956,528 


1882,  wagon-makers,  3 ;  wheelwrights,  12 ;  product 
1283,000;  of  wheelwrights,  $101,200. 


975      1,161.431 

510      2,809,148 

1678      2,057,119 

of  wagon-makers, 


£.  W.  Bushnell  was  the  fir^t  manufacturer  of  chil- 
dren's carriages  entirely  of  iron  and  wood.    This 


business  he  established  in  1831.  Before  that,  little 
baskets  were  chiefly  used.  The  personnel  of  the 
house  underwent  many  changes  in  the  course  of 
time,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  ownership  of 
J.  A.  Yost.  The  manufacture  of  children's  carriages, 
sleds,  velocipedes,  etc.,  was  not  notexi  in  the  census 
of  1860.    In  that  of  1870  it  was  as  follows : 

Mo.  Estab-  Raw 

lishments.    Capital.    Material.    Labor.     Prodnet 

5  $66,600       $31,690         48         $80^607 

In  1880: 

Children*B   carriages 
and  sleds 8 


44,800 


In  1882: 
Children's  carriages...       7 


99,650    83 
138 


171,748 
198,100 


Of  the  comforts  that  attend  upon  furniture  the 
early  colonist  knew  little  or  nothing.  P^nn  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  spent  £5000  on  "  Pennsbury."  His 
fiirniture  was  imported,  and  was  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  that  used  in  England  by  those  who  bad  the 
enirie  of  Whitehall.  But  the  character  of  the  com- 
forts in  the  homes  of  bis  colonists  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  that  which  the  proprietary  enjoyed,  al- 
though abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
soon  surrounded  that  "  collection  of  divers  nations" 
which  settled  Philadelphia,  would  in  a  very  short 
time  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  with  much 
of  the  comforts  which  follow  convenient  furni- 
ture. We  learn  from  Mr.  Freedley  that  "in  1840 
there  were  but  few  furniture-stores  in  the  city,  and 
they  mostly  small  ones,  keeping  samples  of  the  styles 
of  goods,  but  relying  mainly  on  orders  from  their  cus- 
tomers to  supply  work  for  their  employ^."  A  spring 
sofa  was  then  a  luxury,  almost  a  novelty.  The  art 
of  veneering  was  just  beginning  to  be  understood. 
Previous  to  this  period  a  crotch  of  mahogany-wood 
(which  was  then  mostly  used  for  furniture)  was  cut 
into  veneers  by  a  narrow -blade  saw  drawn  by  two 
men. 

The  factory  of  the  present  firm  of  G.  VoUmer  &  Son, 
Nos.  22-28  South  Fifteenth  Street,  with  warerooms  at 
No.  1108  Chestnut  Street  and  1105  Sansom  Street,  is 
now  one  of  the  great  establishments  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness. Gk)ttlieb  Vollmer,  who  founded  it,  was  born  in 
Ludwigsburg,  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1816.  His  parents  were  Carl  and  Char* 
lotte  Vollmer,  of  that  place.  His  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  came  to  this  country  in  1830,  leaving  his 
son  (Gottlieb  at  home  to  finish  his  trade  and  to  pass 
the  military  examination  prescribed  by  law.  Two 
years  later,  finding  himself  exempt  from  conscription, 
he  followed  his  parents  to  America,  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia. When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  his 
father  died,  whereby  the  support  of  the  widow  and  of 
hve  brothers  and  sisters,  the  eldest  of  them  being 
nine  years  old,  the  youngest  two  years,  was  thrown 
upon  the  young  man.  Later  he  married  Wilhelmina 
Gebhardt,  and  to  them  were  born  six  children, — three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Mr.  Vollmer  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  own 
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extending  business,  eschewing  public  life,  and  his 
success,  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  business  he 
established  and  maintained,  was  due  to  the  most  inde- 
fintigable  perseverance  and  strict  probity  of  char- 
acter. Mr.  VoUmer  died  May  17,  1883,  leaving  his 
business  to  be  continued  by  his  eldest  son,  whom  he 
had  practically  educated  for  it  in  this  city  and  in 
Paris. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  manu&cture  of 
furniture  from  1860  to  1882 : 


No.Ettftb- 
Tesrt.  UsbnMDti. 

I860....  161 

1870....  202 

1880....  2t8 

1882....  271 


Capital. 

$1,006,660 
2,724,830 
8,239,96S 


Baw 
Hatarial. 

1638,623 
1.690,012 
2,625,819 


Labor. 

1627 
2298 
3283 
4963 


Value  of 
Prodact. 

$1,864,436 
4,678,683 
6,229,047 
7,694,979 


Traces  pf  gold  had  been  found  in  this  colony  in 
the  days  of  Prints.  To  search  out  the  mineral  treas- 
ures  of  the  South  River  or  Delaware  Colony  was  en- 
joined upon  the  first  Dutch  Governors  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Amsterdam,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  an  induce- 
ment, were  allowed  for  ten  years  the  sole  use  of  any 
valuable  minerals  they  might  discover ;  and  at  Mini- 
sink  the  evidences  of  their  search  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  '^  mine-holes"  and  mine-road  thence  to  the  Hud- 
son. 

Watchmaking  was  carried  on  in  1745  by  Robert 
Leslie,  the  father  of  the  artist,  C.  R.  Leslie,  Maj. 
Leslie,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  Miss  £.  Leslie, 
the  authoress.  In  1789  the  Assembly  granted  him  a 
patent  for  certain  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of 
clocks  and  watches,  which  was  extended  under  the 
United  States  patent  laws. 

Among  the  early  clockmakers,  advertisements  and 
cards  mention  Augustine  Neisser,  who  was  bom  in 
Sehlen,  Moravia,  in  1717,  came  to  Georgia  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1786,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1789.  He  settled  in  -Germantown,  and  married 
Catharine  Reisinger,  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  1770.  By  this  marriage  he  had  three  sons, 
— George  Henry,  bom  in  1771 ;  Augustine,  born  in 
1774 ;  and  Jacob,  bom  in  1777.  Augustine,  the  father, 
died  in  1780,  and  lies  buried  somewhere  in  German- 
town.  All  the  clocks  of  Augustine  Neisser's  make 
bear  his  name  on  their  faces,  but  none  of  them  have 
any  date  of  manufacture  affixed.  John  Wood,  watch 
and  clock  maker,  had  his  shop  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Front  and  Chestnut  Streets  in  1785.  He  was  there 
in  1791.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Directory 
of  1793  or  afterward.  The  locality  was  known  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  as  "  Peter  Stretch's  cor- 
ner." The  latter  died  probably  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  succeeded  by  Wood.  Edward  Duffield, 
clock  and  watchmaker,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
County  in  1720,  and  died  in  1801.  He  made  the  first 
medals  ever  executed  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  honor  of  the  victory  over  the  Indians  at  Eittanning 
in  1756.  He  made  philosophical  apparatus  for  Dr. 
Einnersly,  Franklin,  and  others.  He  was  in  business 
in  Philadelphia  probably  from  about  1741  to  1747. 


He  removed  to  Lower  Dublin,  Philadelphia  Co.,  in 
the  latter  year,  and  while  there  made  many  clocks 
and  other  machinery.  David  Rittenhouse  made  clocks 
from  1751  till  1777.  Originally  they  were  manufac- 
tured at  Norriton,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  at 
Philadel  phia.  Barton  says  that  Matthias  Rittenhouse, 
the  father  of  David  Rittenhouse,  bad  ten  children, 
four  of  whom  were  boys,  and  among  whom  was  Ben- 
jamin. The  latter  is  mentioned  as  the  maker  of  a 
chronometer  in  1786. 

William  D.  Rapp  was  a  well-known  clockmaker 
and  watchmaker  who,  as  early  as  1881,  and  probably 
before,  had  his  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Race  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth.  Benjamin  Clark, 
clockmaker  and  watchmaker,  at  the  southwest  comer 
of  Front  and  Market  Streets,  was  the  son  of  Ephraim 
Clark,  clockmaker  and  watchmaker,  who  was  at  the 
same  place  in  1791.  Benjamin  succeeded  his  father 
about  1792-98.  He  and  his  sons  were  at  the  same 
place  in  1880  and  afterward.  During  his  time  the 
southeast  comer  of  Front  and  Market  Streets  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  well-known  places  in 
the  city. 

In  "The  Traveler's  Pocket  Companion,"  published 
by  Mathew  Carey,  in  1804,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Rittenhouse  clock  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  which, 
the  writer  says,  "  gives  notice  by  ringing  an  alarm 
every  evening  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  winds 
itself  up  at  the  same  time."  The  Rittenhouse  as- 
tronomical clock,  in  the  possession  of  George  W. 
Childs,  was  made  for  Joseph  Potts,  who  paid  $640 
for  it.  In  1774  this  clock  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Prior.  Gen.  Howe  ofiered  a  large  price  for  it  while 
the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  city.  The  am- 
bassador of  the  Spanish  court  also  made  an  effort  to 
purchase  it  for  the  king  of  Spain.  After  Mr.  Prior's 
death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Professor  Barton. 
The  late  Dr.  James  Swaim  purchased  it  from  Dr. 
Barton. 

Another  clock  made  by  Rittenhouse  is  now  the 
property  of  Ephraim  Clark,  of  this  city.  This  has  a 
chime  of  bells,  and  shows  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Rittenhouse  made  several  beautiful  time-pieces  con- 
taining the  machinery  of  a  musical  clock,  with  minia- 
ture planetarium. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  ware  in  Phila- 
delphia has  maintained  the  front  rank  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Freedley  quotes  from  Mr.  Wall  is'  "  Re- 
port on  the  Industry  of  the  United  States"  to  show 
that  there  were  "  some  twelve  or  fourteen  establish- 
ments in  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are 
employed,  and  the  productions  of  which  are  of  a 
varied,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  useful,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  character.  The  presentation  services  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  bear  the  imprint  of  Philadelphia 
manufacture,  while  every  variety  of  diamond  and 
pearl  jewelry,  gold  chains,  gold  and  silver  pencil-  and 
pen-cases,  and  other  articles  of  personal  ornament  are 
manufactured  in  her  shops  and  sold  in  her  splendid 
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etoTta."    WlHUm  Warner,  prior  to  1612,  esUblished     ThereiRODeflTe-atoryandoneBix-Btorj building, both 
his  manafactura  of  watch-casei,  and  gold  and  silver  I  of  brick,  and  ooanectcd  by  bridges  on  the  virions 
watches  are  made  to  a  rer;  large  extent    The  state 
of  this  trade  in  1860  was  aa  follows: 


lUiiunn.  ami  HI.  Mxsrtii. 

0«I4  luT  Mid  fcU -...    S  MIJMM  I1M,H0 

aoldp«ll,nM  witchM,*lo.  »  T41,A0>I  l.]Ua,SH 

0«Muii*anr*Hi>)'N^*io.   i  taojooo  ioci,()» 

lBltTOl> 


OoU  MU 

OoldfilfudlMI.... 


«     117.000       MS,0M1 


tt*,Oail       3M,TM       107         BI«,H4 


.    I 


3 


I4t  36,81l).MO 

Ml  S«3|t«) 

n  i«o!4ou 

lis  361  ,U0 

179  tw,Mn 


The  Keystone  Watch-Case  Hanufiictory,  Nine- 
teenth above  Wylie  Street,  owes  ita  origin  to  patents 
which  James  Boei  took  out  about  twentj-fi?e  years 


floors.  Within  tfaey  are  fterfectlj  equipped  with  ma- 
cbioety  for  every  phase  of  the  work,  from  the  assay- 
ing of  metals  to  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation 
Icnown  to  the  art  In  the  banement  the  ingot*  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals  are  melted,  and  by  means  of 
rolls  and  preues  the  combinationH  are  formed  and  the 
cases  cut  out.  Elsewhere  the  turning  and  joining, 
the  springing  and  poIiBhing,  the  engraving  and  finish- 
ing are  done,  until  out  of  the  gold  ingot  and  the  com- 
position amalgam  are  produced  the  beet  watcb-caaea 
io  the  world.  Several  hundred  skilled  artisans  are 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  factory, 
and  much  of  their  work  is  of  the  finest  and  most  deli* 
CAte  nature.  The  apparatus  is  in  many  respects  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity  and  of  adaptation  to  the  par- 
poses  for  which  it  is  designed.  Over  200,000  of  these 
cases  have  been  sold,  and  the  manufacturers  sta,te 
that  in  every  instance  they  have  given  entire  satis- 
faction. The  firm  of  Hagstoz  A  Thorpe  continued 
under  that  name  until  July,  1SS3,  when  it  was  reor- 
ganized as  C.  N.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  wJUi  Charles  N. 
Thorpe  as  general  partner  and  George  W.  Childs  as 
special  partner.  H.  L.  Roberta  is  the  manager,  and 
£.  C.  Chappatte,  euperintendent 

In  1816,  Marcus  Bull 
removed  his  gold-beat- 
ing shop  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  eatablished 
in  Pearl  Street.  It  was 
in  this  shop  that  den- 
tists' gold-foil  was  fitit 
mode.  In  1S36,  when 
Charles  Abbey,  pre- 
viously au  peri  nten  dent, 
was  admitted  aa  a  part- 
ner, the  making  of  gold- 
leaf  was  Bbaadoned,  and 
denlista'  gold- foil  ezclu- 
aively  produced. 

In  1704,  the  felt- 
,  makers  asked  the  As- 
sembly to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  beaver 
and  other  furs  proper  and  needful  to  he  worked  up, 
ind  leave  was  granted  to  bring  io  a  bill  to  that  effect 
Means  were  found  to  evade  the  statute,  and  hats  con- 
tinued to  be  exported  to  other  provinces.  Felts,  which 
were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  in 
I  large  quantities,  and  much  of  the  business  was  carried 
and  patents  were  purchased  by  the  jewelry  manufac'  ,  on  in  interior  towns,  where,  wool  being  cheap,  the 
turing  firm  of  Eagstoz  &  Thorpe,  who  so  greatly  en-  |  manufacture  was  less  exposed  to  official  scrutiny  than 
larged  the  trade  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  present  foctory,  i  in  the  sea-ports.  At  tJie  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world.     Council,  July  16, 1716,  a  petition  from  Thomas  Has- 

. -—     tera  was  presented,  showing  that  the  ting  had  issued 

to  him  a  patent  for  "  the  sole  working  and  weaving, 
I  in  a  new   method,  palmetto,  chip,  and   straw,  for 
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ago  upon  his  invention  for  making  watch-cases  of 
two  thicknesses  of  gold,  with  one  thickness  of  com- 
position metal  sandwiched  between  them,  such  a  case 
being  stronger  than  one  of  alt  gold,  firmer,  more  dur- 
able, and  yet  much  leas  expensive.  His  plan  met  with 
great  favor,  and  in  the  couiw  of  time  his  busii 
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coyeriDg  hats  and  bonnets,  and  other  improvements 
in  that  ware.''  He  asked  that  he  should  have  per- 
mission to  record  it,  which  was  allowed,  with  right  to 
publish  it.  The  manufacture  of  wool  hats  was  a  very 
early  and  very  considerable  department  of  Philadel- 
phia industry.  In  1796,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased,  aa  ascertained  by  a  report  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Society  of  Philadelphia,  to  over  160,000 
wool  and  upwards  of  54«000  fur  hats  annually.  There 
were  68  hatters  in  the  city.  In  1810,  Philadelphia 
made  92,000  hats  worth  $5  each,  in  addition  to  50,000 
"  country"  hats,  worth  $3. 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  1860 
to  1882  are  as  follows : 


No.  EBt«b- 
Yean,    lialiments. 


I860.. 
1867.. 
1870.. 
1876.. 
1880.. 
1882.. 


61 

60 

69 
191 


Capital. 
$366,3C0 

64'8*90o 

831,863 


Raw  Htiteiial.    Labor. 
9546,866  998 


684,371 
1,138^291 


1074 


606 
2827 


Product. 

$1,164,222 
1,260.000 
1,720,933 
2,263,744 
2,432,880 
3,646,168 


Notwithstanding  Pennsylvania  from  her  earliest 
settlement  was  an  agricultural  community,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  implements  of  husbandry  was  not  un- 
dertaken in  this  city  until  a  very  late  date.  Mr. 
Freedley  says  that  "  regular  agricultural  machine- 
shops  are  of  quite  recent  establishment,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  implements  formerly  sold  at  the  city 
warehouses  having  been  imported  from  New  England, 
whose  sterile  soil  had  compelled  its  energetic  sons  to 
seek  more  profitable  occupation  than  tillage."  Prior 
to  1854  certain  kinds  of  implements,  such  as  grain- 
drills,  were  made  by  Sleacy  and  by  Pennock,  but  it 
was  not  until  David  Landreth  &  Son,  in  1854,  estab- 
lished their  steam  works  at  Bristol  that  this  manufac- 
ture began  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  vicinity. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  is  best  traced  in  its 
statistics  from  I860  to  1882: 


Tean. 

I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1882.... 


No.  Estttb- 
liibmenti. 

7 

4 

8 

,.      19 


Capital. 

967,800 

62,000 

464,000 


Baw  • 

Material.    Labor.    Product. 


946,642 

83 

1142,910 

80,600 

80 

184,700 

392,876 

344 

730,808 

429 

710,736 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  manures  is  naturally 
associated  with  agricultural  implements.  Those  made 
in  Philadelphia  are  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  bone- 
dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  poudrette,  urate,  bone-black 
waste,  together  with  imported  guano  and  blood 
manure. 

There  were,  in  1860,  12  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bone-dust,  phosphates,  poudrette, 
etc.,  the  value  of  whose  products  was  $207,450.  In 
1870  there  were  17  establishments,  the  value  of  whose 
products  was  $1,463,662.  In  1880  there  were  18  es- 
tablishments, with  an  annual  production  of  $977,750. 
In  1882  there  were  10  establishments,  whose  products 
that  year  were  valued  at  $1,697,500. 

Ship-building  was  an  industry  at  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1683,  when  the  ship-yard  of  William  West, 
at  the  foot  of  Vine  Street,  had  been  established,  and 
Penn  in  that  year  wrote  that  ''some  vessels  have  been 


built  here  and  many  boats."  West  acquired  consid- 
erable fortune,  his  orders  coming  chiefly  from  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  houses.  In  1698  the  whtfves  and 
other  facilities  for  receiving,  discharging,  and  storing 
merchandise,  for  loading  and  unloading,  building 
and  repairing  ships,  were  so  numerous  and  conve- 
nient as  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  English  writer.^ 
There  existed  a  curious  and  commodious  dock,  with 
a  drawbridge  to  it,  "  for  the  convenient  reception  of 
vessels,  where  have  been  built  some  ships  of  two  or 
three  hundred  tons  each.  They  have  very  stately 
oaks  to  build  ships  with,  some  of  which  are  between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  clear  of  knots,  being 
very  straight  and  well  grained.  In  this  famous  city 
of  Philadelphia  are  several  ropemakers,  who  have 
large  and  curious  ropewalks,  especially  Joseph  Wil- 
cox." '  Ship-cakpenters,  carvers,  ropemakers,  block- 
makers,  turners  are  mentioned  as  receiving  adequate 
compensation  and  full  employment. 

The  ship-yards  of  Philadelphia,  in  colonial  times, 
occupied  the  river  front  from  Market  to  Vine  or  Gal- 
lowhill,  and  were  gradually  driven  north  by  the  im- 
provements in  the  city.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  writing 
in  July,  1718,  eays,  *'  Here  is  a  great  employ  for  ship 
work  for  England.  It  increases  and  will  increase, 
and  our  expectations  from  the  iron  works,  forty  miles 
up  the  Schuylkill,  are  very  great."  The  vessels  built 
at  Philadelphia  in  1722-24,  were :  1722, 10  vessels  of 
458  tons;  1723,  13  of  507  tons;  and  1724,  19  of  959 
tons.  The  clearances  from  1719  to  1725  averaged  119 
sails  annually,  and,  a  few  years  later,  it  is  said  that 
as  many  as  twenty  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for 
ship-building.  At  that  early  day  the  city  was  said 
to  contain  a  great  many  wealthy  merchants,  and  the 
profits  of  its  trade  were  prodigious.  The  return  of 
new  shipping,  built  at  Philadelphia  for  1769,  was 
1469  tons;  in  1770,  2854  tons;  in  1771,  1309  tona. 
The  tonnage  entered  in  1771  was  50,901  tons,  and  that 
cleared  amounted  to  49,654  tons.  Fully  three-eighths 
of  this  tonnage  was  owned  in  the  province.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  Philadelphia  had  become 
among  the  first  cities  in  naval  architecture;  her 
vessels  being  no  less  noted  for  beauty  of  form  and 
finish  than  for  their  swiftness.  A  species  of  ship, 
constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  early  times,  but 
scarcely  belonging  to  naval  architecture,  perhaps, 
were  huge  raft  ships,*  similar  to  those  constructed  at 
a  later  period  in  Canada.  These  colossal  structures 
were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  great  quantity 
of  timber,  and  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on 

^  Bisliop  on  Manafaeture*,  p.  70. 

*  History  of  PenusylTauia  and  New  Jersey,  by  Gabriel  Tbomaa, 
London,  1C98. 

>  "  Kavis,**  a  correspondent  of  the  <?aze(/«,  said  that  **  in  the  last  one 
which  Ivft  thfere  were  eight  hundred  logs  of  tiniber,— enoagh  to  build  six 
•hips  of  two  hnndred  and  fifty  tons  each.**  They  were  denounced  ae  a 
means  of  depriving  the  colony  of  material  for  building  ships,  and  of  en- 
hanclng  the  price  of  Umber.  These  ships  twisted  much  In  lanadlinc^ 
but,  in  the  water,  they  looked  much  like  other  ▼eisela  in  form. 
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arriviDg  Kt  their  dw^nation.  The  laat  of  this  clua 
from  Philadelphia  wu  conBtriicted  at  Kensington  a 
few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "  Biiron  Ren- 
frew," built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  5000 
tona,  at  double  the  measurement  of  an  ordinary 
Mventj-four,  made  a  safe  passage  to  England. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  bad  now  he-  i 
come  highi  and  the  position  of  the  city  as  the  largeat 
in  the  provinces,  with  an  exteaaive  commerce,  nu-  . 
merous  productive  iron-worka  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procaring  the  beat  timber  and 
naval  stores  {torn  the  Southern  colonies,  gave  her 
superior  advantages.  These  were  brought  into  requi-  ' 
sition  during  the  war  for  the  naval  defense  of  the 
pott  and  (he  country  generally.  Of  the  thirteen 
frigates  ordered  by  Congress  under  the  law  of  De- 
cember, 1775,  the  "Waahingtoa"  and  the  "Ran- 
dolph," of  thirty-two  guns  each,  the  "  Effingham"  of 
twenty-eight,  and  the  "  Delaware"  of  twenty-four, 
were  built  atPhiladelphia.  One  of  the  three  seventy- 
fours  ordered  the  next  year,  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  a  packet-boat  were  also  assigned  to  the  ship-yards 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Sourishing  commerce  of  the 
city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  war  of  the  Revolutiou, 
and  her  shipping  nearly  swept  from  the  sea.  But  it  , 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  city  in  the  country  saw  both 
resuscitated  with  more  remarkable  success  after  the 
return  of  peace.  In  1793  there  were  eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  Urns  of  shipping  built  at 
Philadelphia,  an  amount  double  that  built  at  any 
other  port  in  the  United  States,  The  exports  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1793,  exceeded  those  of  all  New 
England  $1,717,572,  and  those  of  New  York  by 
t2,9M,370.  Id  1792,  the  aggregate  value  of  goods 
shipped  to  foreign  porta  was  $3,820,646,  and  in  1793, 
$6,958,736.  Her  exports  in  1793  were  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union.' 

The  success  of  Philadelphia  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  genius  of 
several  of  her  eminent  citizens.  Thomas  Godfrey,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  if  not  the  inventor,  was  the 
improver  of  the  reflecting  quadrant  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hadley.  It  was  first  brought  into  use  in 
West  India  vessels  about  the  year  1731-32,  and  was  ; 
thence  carried  to  England,  where  Hadley  acquired  | 
the  credit  of  the  invention.  Dr.  Franklin  made  i 
many  suggeetions  for  the  improvement  of  the  model 
and  sailing  qualities  of  vessels,  among  them  the 
viaier-lighl  compartmentt  which  have  of  late  years 
been  introduced  into  naval  structures.  Joshua 
Humphreys  was  the  firat  naval  constructor  of  the 
United  Stales  navy,  and  built  many  of  the  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  the  government 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  the  great  ship-owner,  greatly  en-  I 
coursged  the  ship-builders  of  this  city,  and  the  muet  I 
of  his  splendid  ships  were  built  here.  As  we  have  I 
seen,  Philadelphia  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  estab-  I 
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lisbment,  in  1321,  of  the  first  regular  line  of  packet- 
shipe  between  this  city  and  Liverpool,  England,  and 
the  first  ship  em- 
ployed in  the  line 
was,  it  is  said,  the 
"  Lancaster,"  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety 
tons,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Disey. 

William  Rush,  the 
SOD  of  a  ahip-car- 
penter  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  born  July 
4,  1756.  He  was 
without  a  superior 
as  a  ship-carver  and 

sculptor,        having  thom43  p.  copb. 

been  apprenticed  to 

Edward  Cutbush,  of  London,  the  best  carver  of  hU 
day.  Walking  attitudes  were  then  unknown  for 
figure-heads,  but  all  rested  astride  the  cutwater. 
He  introduced  the  upright  figure,  and  soon  excelled 
all  his  competitors.  His  figures  attracted  notice 
in  foreign  ports,  and  soon  orders  were  received  for 
foreign  vessels.  His  "Indian  Trader,"  dressed  in 
Indian  habiliments,  excited  great  admiration  when 
seen  from  the  ship  "  William  Penn"  in  London.  The 
carvers  of  London  came  in  boats  to  sketch  and  make 
designs  of  it,  and  io  Paris  plaster  costs  of  the  head 
were  taken.  His  "  River  Ood,"  as  the  figure-head  of 
the  ship  "Ganges,"  attracted  the  wonder  of  the  Hin- 
doos, who  came  in  numerous  boats  to  express  their  de- 
light. The  house  of  Nicklin  &.  Griffiths  gave  orders 
to  Rush  to  carve  two  figure-heads  for  ships  building 
in  London.  Among  his  most  noted  figures  were 
the  female  personation  of  "Commerce,"  the  f^ill-aiKe 
statue  of  Washington  for  the  Academy  of  Arts,  his 
William  Peno,  Franklin,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,  and  the  representation  of  the  cruci- 
fixion in  St.  Augustine  Church,  destroyed  with  the 
church  by  the  mob  of  1844.  His  figures  of  "  Tragedy" 
and  "  Comedy"  were  owned  by  Edwin  Forrest.  Mr. 
Rush  was  often  a  member  of  City  Councils,  and  died 
Jan.  27, 1838.  Among  the  most  skillful  of  the  ship- 
carpenters  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  Mr. 
Grice,  who  built  the  ship  "  Fanny,"  for  Capt.  Charles 
Macalcster,  the  fastest  sailing  merchantman  of  that 
day,  making  her  first  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cowes  in  seventeen  days,  and  carrying  the  wealthy 
and  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  William 
Bingham,  with  his  wife,  as  passengers.  Capt  Macal- 
ester  relinquished  the  sea  in  1824,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  After  a  successful  life  therein, 
Capt.  Macalester  was  elected,  in  1825,  president  of 
the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  in  some  financial  trouble.  In  two  years  such 
was  hie  success  in  relieving  the  company  from  embar- 
rassment that  he  was  presented  in  1827,  by  the  stock- 
holders, with  a  service  of  plate,  as  a  testimonial  of 
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their  grateful  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  died  Aug. 
29, 1832,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war  the  wharfage 
accommodation  of  Philadelphia  had  become  much 
impaired  by  the  accumulation  of  mud.  Arthur  Don- 
aldson invented  a  drcdging-machine  for  cleaning  and 
deepening  the  docks,  a  cut  and  description  of  which 
were  given  in  the  J^ntylvania  Magazine  for  1776. 
The  committee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  recom- 
mended an  award  to  the  builder  of  £100  for  his  in- 
genuity.^ In  1785,  Donaldson  was  granted  by  the 
Assembly  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  a  term  of  years, 
of  making  and  using  in  the  Delaware  his  machine  for 
cleaning  docks,  called  the  '*  Hippopotamus."  He 
also  invented  a  balance-lock.  His  constructive  abili- 
ties procured  for  him  an  offer  from  Fulton  of  a  part- 
nership in  his  steamboat  scheme.  To  this  invention 
he  afterward  set  up  an  independent  claim,  based  on 
the  construction  of  a  pump-boat  on  the  principle  of 
Bemoville's,  and  for  some  time  he  strongly  contested 
with  Fitch,  the  originator  of  that  and  other  modes  of 
applying  power.  The  agency  of  steam  was  applied 
to  dredging  purposes  by  Oliver  Evans,  in  1804,  in  the 
"  Eruktor  Amphibolis." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1847  were  8  ships,  2  brigs,  81  schooners, 
121  sloops  and  canal-boats,  66  steamers;  total,  228, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  24,126.87. 

The  history  of  ship-building  in  18M  in  Philadel- 
phia is  condensed  in  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine  for 
September,  1855,  as  follows : 

Lanocbed.  On  Stock. 

VetMls.  Tonoage.  VeMeU.  Tonnage. 


T.  BIraly IS 

Vauahan  A  Lion 1 

William  Cramp^ 4 

Hillman  A  Streaker.. 5 

BirelyALInn 4 

John  K.  Hammitt I 

M.  Vanduien 1 

Beaney,  Neafle  A  Co 2 

Stewart  A  Walten 4 


Totol. 


36 


1429 

1600 

2496 

634 

728 

240 

120 

26:) 

1060 

8367 


2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 

9 


600 
1200 
2919 


120 
2441 
466 

6440 


The  builders  of  iron  ships  in  1860  confined  them- 
selves to  8  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
the  raw  material  used  being  valued  at  $245,900.  The 
hands  employed  numbered  350,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $448,500.  The  builders  of  wooden  ships, 
by  the  census  of  that  year,  numbered  18,  with  $1,850,- 
000  capital,  employing  608  hands,  and  using  $297,855 
of  raw  material,  the  annual  product  being  valued  at 
$804,500.  The  ship-joiners  and  boat-builders  were 
9  in  number,  with  a  capital  of  $18,150,  using  raw 

^  In  Jannary«  1774,  Arthur  Dpnaldeon  preeented  a  petition  to  the 
Aiaembly  declaring  that  he  had  inrented  a  machine  to  cleanie  and 
deepen  the  docka,  but  **  which  might  be  beneficial  in  eleaneing  and 
deepening  the  plen,  opening  the  shallow  and  too-contracted  mouthe 
and  channele  of  riren,  and  in  raieing  ttonea  and  sand  for  buildings,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  worke  of  public  utility.**  The  American  Philo- 
sophioal  Society,  he  declared,  had  seen  the  machine  at  work  and  had 
approved  of  it,  and  he  asks  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  him. 
A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  see  the  machine  perform. 


material  valued  at  $23,790,  employing  76  hands,  and 
producing  annually  a  value  of  $78,829.  The  ship- 
smiths  numbered  12,  with  $81,400  of  capital,  $14,387 
of  raw  material,  employing  52  hands,  and  producing 
an  annual  value  of  $55,600.  These  different  classes 
aggregated  87  establishments,  whose  total  capital  was 
$1,799,550;  the  raw  material  annually  used  was  valued 
at  $579,982,  the  hands  employed  numbered  1086,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  aggregated  $1,887,429. 

In  1870,  the  ship-builders  numbered  12,  with  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $8,705,700,  paying  annually  in  wages 
$1,129,590,  and  using  raw  material  of  the  value  of 
$820,912;  the  annual  product  being  valued  at  $8,012,- 
668.  By  the  census  of  1880  ship-building  was  con- 
ducted in  52  establishments,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,075,132,  the  raw  material  used  being 
valued  at  $1,488,574,  and  the  annual  product  at 
$2,981,881.  In  1882,  the  enumeration  of  Philadel- 
phia industries  gave  for  iron  ships  and  ship-building, 
4  establishments,  whose  aggregate  annual  product  was 
$5,620,000;  ship-repairing  (iron),  7  establishments, 
whose  annual  product  was  valued  at  $258,400;  ship- 
builders (wood),  not  boats,  8  establishments,  whose 
annual  product  was  valued  at  $415,000;  boats  and 
barges  (not  steam),  12  establishments,  with  an  annual 
product  of  $190,400;  blocks,  pumps,  and  ship-fittings, 
8  establishments,  whose  annual  product  was  valued 
at  $145,800 ;  ship  propellers,  1  establishment,  with  an 
annual  product  of  $120,000.  These  85  establishments 
employed  8092  hands  and  produced  annually  a  value 
of  $6,743,400. 

Of  all  the  ship-yards  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  one  better  known  than  that  of  William  Cramp 
&  Sons,  which  among  its  work  has  turned  out  the 
famous  steam  yachts  "Corsair,"  for  Charles  J.  Os- 
borne, in  1881;  "Stranger,"  for  George  A.  Osgood, 
in  1881,  and  "  Atalanta,"  for  Jay  Gould,  in  1883. 

William  Cramp,  to  whom  this  great  industry  owes 
its  origin,  was  born  in  the  district  of  Kensington,  now 
the  Eighteenth  Ward  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
September,  1807.  His  parents  were  of  English  de- 
scent, but  were  natives  of  this  country.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Philadelphia  schools,  and  in  1828  was 
apprenticed  to  Samuel  Grice,  the  most  celebrated 
ship- builder  of  that  period,  whose  yard  occupied  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Verree's  rolling-mill.  After  he 
had  completed  his  term  of  service  with  Grice,  he 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  journeyman  ship-car- 
penter. In  1830  he  determined  to  establish  an  indi- 
vidual business  enterprise,  and  acquiring  some  prop- 
erty in  Kensington  and  fronting  on  the  Delaware 
River,  he  began  the  building  of  wooden  vessels  and 
steamboats.  In  1857  he  took  into  partn.ership  his 
two  sons,  Charles  H.  and  William  M.  Cramp,  and  in 
1863  three  other  sons,  Samuel  H.,  Jacob  C,  and  The- 
odore Cramp,  were  also  admitted  into  the  firm.  In 
1860  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  marine 
architecture  induced  the  firm  to  discontinue  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  craft  and  devote  its  attention 
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entirely  to  Iron  vessels,  in  which  business  it  has  made 
a  reputation  with  which  every  maritime  country  in 
the  world  is  familiar.  It  furnished  the  government 
with  a  number  of  iron-dads  and  other  ships  of  war 
during  the  Bebellion,  including  the  famous  armed 
frigate  ''New  Ironsides,"  which  did  such  effective 
service  in  Charleston  harbor.  In  addition  to  the  ves- 
sels built  at  the  Cramps'  yards  for  the  navy,  many 
others  were  there  refitted  and  equipped.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  firm  contracted  with  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Company  to  build  four  first-class  iron 
steamers  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  Line. 
As  more  room  than  was  then  occupied  was  needed  for 
this  large  undertaking,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Ken- 
sington, having  a  river  frontage  of  700  feet,  was  pur- 
chased, and  is  now  the  establishment  of  the  firm. 
The  necessary  piling  having  been  put  down,  the  ship- 
houses,  docks,  piers,  machine-shops,  etc.,  were  speed- 
ily erected,  and  a  numerous  force  of  hands  engaged 
for  building  the  American  Line  steamers.  Each  of 
these  four  vessels  is  855  feet  long,  48  feet  breadth  of 
beam,  and  84}  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  8016  tons 
burden.  The  first  ship,  the  "  Pennsylvania,"  was 
launched  in  August,  1872 ;  the  "  Ohio,"  in  October  of 
the  same  year ;  the  "  Indiana,"  in  March,  1878 ;  and 
the  "Illinois"  in  the  succeeding  May.  About  the 
same  time  there  were  built  for  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  six  iron  steam  colliers,  each  250  feet  long. 
In  1874,  William  Cramp  &  Sons  constructed  the 
largest  iron  steamer  ever  built  for  the  American 
cf>aBtwise  trade.  This  was  the  "  Columbus,"  a  screw- 
ship  285  feet  long,  and  measuring  1850  tons. 

In  1876  Russian  ofScials,  who  were  visiting  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  inspected  the  Cramp  yards, 
and  they  were  so  highly  gratified  with  what  they  saw 
that  they  persuaded  the  czar's  government  to  send  the 
corvette  "  Craysser"  there  to  be  overhauled  and  re- 
paired. This  transaction  led  to  further  contracts  with 
Russia,  for  which  the  Cramps  built  four  vessels,  the 
"  Europe,"  "  Asia,"  "  Africa,"  and  "  Zabiaca."  The 
Russian  government  also  bought  the  steamship  "  State 
of  California,"  which  had  just  been  completed  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Subse- 
quently the  steamships  **  Saratoga"  and  "  Columbia," 
which  had  been  built  by  John  Roach  &  Son  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Havana,  were  purchased  by 
Russia,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  ''State  of  California," 
were  altered  at  Cramps'  into  war-vessels.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  is  immense  in  its  extent,  and  is 
directly  the  fruits  of  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Wil- 
liam Cramp.  A  practical  man  himself,  each  of  the 
five  sons,  who  have  conducted  the  vast  interests  of  the 
firm  since  his  death,  learned  the  branches  of  ship- 
building in  the  yards.  He  was  a  model  of  integrity, 
and  was  noted  for  the  promptness  with  which  he  met 
every  obligation.  In  an  unostentatious  fashion  he 
was  quite  charitable.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Kensington,  where  his  father  had 
worshiped  before  him.     He  died  July  6,  1879,  at 


Atlantic  City,  and  was  buried  from  his  home,  No. 
1503  North  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  from  the  Kensington  district,  who  died  in 
1874.  Of  their  ten  children,  five  were  the  sons  above 
named,  who  now  constitute  the  firm,  which  has  pros- 
pered under  their  management.  Fourteen  hundred 
men  are  now  employed  at  the  yards,  where  there  are 
three  steamships  on  the  stocks  for  the  Southern  Im- 
provement Company  and  one  for  the  Boston  and  New 
York  Line. 

Adolph  £.  Borie  was  another  representative  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  Nov.  25, 1809, 
in  this  city,  and  was  educated  at  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  class 
of  1825.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  returned  home  in  1828.  His  fiither  in- 
tended him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  owing 
to  his  health  it  was  deemed  best  to  relinquish  a  study 
involving  close  mental  application,  and  he  entered 
the  counting-house  of  his  father,  the  late  John  Joseph 
Borie.  In  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  which  position  he  retained  until  1860. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  sustaining  the  government 
during  the  war,  and  was  among  the  founders  of  the 
Union  Club,  which  in  1862  developed  into  the  Union 
League,  of  which  he  became  the  first  vice-president. 
In  March,  1869,'  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  President 
Grant,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  resigned  June 
25, 1869,  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs,  much  against 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  President.  He  died  Feb. 
5, 1880,  aged  seventy  years. 

The  necessity  for  a  navy  was  felt  by  the  gov- 
ernment almost  as  soon  as  it  was  organized.  The 
insults  offered  to  the  flag  and  the  injuries  done 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  the  Algerian 
pirates  prior  to  1795  induced  Congress  to  pass  the  act 
of  March  27,  1794,  "to  provide  for  a  naval  arma- 
ment" The  peace  with  Algiers,  purchased  rather 
than  conquered,  put  an  end  to  the  building  of  the 
"  armament,"  and  left  the  country  without  a  navy. 
By  act  of  Feb.  25,  1799,  two  docks  for  repairing  ships 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed,  and  to  that  end  150,000- 
was  appropriated.  In  1798  the  Navy  Department  waa 
created,  and  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  devolved 
the  duty  of  constructing  the  two  docks ;  but  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  dock  act  passed  Congress  also 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  building  or  purchasing 
of  six  ships  of  war,  each  to  carry  not  less  than  74 
guns,  and  six  sloops  of  war,  each  to  carry  18  guns. 
It  was  through  these  two  acts  that  the  first  navy-yard 
at  Philadelphia  was  provided.  The  appropriations 
for  the  building  of  the  two  docks  was  $50,000,  and 
for  the  construction  of  the  12  ships  $1,000,000.  The 
first  sum  was  too  small  for  its  purpose,  so  the  Secre- 
tary, arguing  that  without  a  navy-yard  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  build  ships,  determined  to  supplement  the 
$50,000  with  a  portion  of  the  $1,000,000,  and  purchase 
a  site  for  a  navy-yard.  To  this  end,  in  1800  several  lots 
of  ground  in  Southwark  were  purchased.    The  streets 
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ot  the  district,  as  it  was  originally  laid  oat,  croosed 
theae  lots,  and  the  Legialatare  was  applied  to  to  close 
the  streets  and  vacate  the  right  of  the  district  to  open. 
Not  until  the  navy-yard  had  heen  estahlished  for 
many  years  was  this  exemption  granted.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  did  not  wait  for  the  favor,  but  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1801,  bought  from  William  and 
John  Allen,  of  Huntington  County,  N.  J.,  and  from 
Anthony  Morris  and  wife,  and  from  Luke  Morris  and 
wife,  three  parcels  of  land  beginning  at  the  south  side 
of  Prince  [formerly  called  Weccacoe]  Lane,  in  South- 
wark,  and  extending  eastward  546  feet  to  the  Delaware 
River,  for  which  three  lots  the  sum  of  $87,000  was 
paid.  Adjoining  land  to  the  south  was  bought  after- 
ward. The  lands  purchased  cost  altogether  $199,030.92. 
The  building  of  proper  houses  for  the  business  of  the 
yard  was  also  necessary, — store-houses,  blacksmith- 
shops,  mould-lofts,  and  offices  for  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  yard,  together  with  saw-shed,  blockmakere' 
shed,  etc.  In  1807  the  barracks  for  the  marines  were 
erected  upon  the  west  side  of  the  yard,  south  of  the 
principal  offices.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  marine  corps  a  substantial 
brick  building  was  constructed  in  1821,  south  of  the 
barracks,  and  facing  on  Front  Street.  Up  to  the  year 
1820  all  vessels  constructed  at  the  navy-yard  were 
built  in  the  open  air,  and  unprotected  from  the 
weather.  In  1821,  Philip  Justice  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  ship-house,  which  was  completed  the  next 
year,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Frigate  House.''  It  was 
210  feet  long,  74  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  high.  In  1822 
he  commenced  a  much  larger  building,  270  feet  long, 
108  feet  high,  and  84  feet  wide.  These  houses  were 
for  a  half-century  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  and 
around  the  city.  The  price  paid  to  Justice  for  his 
work  was  $28,000.  The  work  of  supplying  the  houses 
with  launching-ways  and  slips  was  done  years  after. 
The  first  keel  that  was  laid  at  the  navy -yard  was  that 
of  the  frigate  "  Franklin." 

The  dry-dock  which  Congress  designed  to  be  built, 
but  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  converted  into  a 
navy-yard,  was  finally  provided  for  by  Congress,  and 
completed  in  July,  1861,  at  a  cost  of  $831,840.84. 

The  navy-yard  was  sold  by  the  government  by  pub- 
lic sale  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Dec.  2, 1876,  for 
$1,000,000,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
The  removal  to  League  Island  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1876. 

VESSELS  BUILT  AND  LAUNCHED  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

NAVY-YAED. 

181A,  Attg.  26.— Sailing  Mgate  **  Franklin,"  74  gant. 

1820,  Sept  7.— Sblp-of-the-line  •<  North  Carolina,**  74  gum. 

1821,  Jnne  23.>^hooner  **  Dolphin,**  10  gum. 
1828,  Aug.  26.— Sloop  of  war  *'  Vandalla,**  20  gunt. 

1836,  Sopt  14.— Sloop  of  war  "  Relief,**  4  guna. 

1837,  Jaly  18.— Ship^f-the-llne  *'  Pennsylranla,**  120  guna. 
1839,  Oct.  8.— Sloop  of  war  "Dale,'*  3  guns. 

1841,  May  6.— Side-whMl  steamer  '•  MiiialMlppi,'*  10  guna. 
1843,  June  13.— Frigate  '*  Raritan,**  44  guna. 
1843,  Sept  7. — 8team>propeller  aloop  of  war  *'  Princeton,**  31  guna. 
1846,  Aug.  21. — Sloop  of  war  **  Oermantown,**  20  guna. 


1860,  April  6.— 61de-wbw1  ataam  IHgate  "SuaqaohaaBa.** 

1856,  Mi^  1.— Steam-propeller  **Arctie,**  boUt  for  light-boat,  aftcrwanl 
in  Kaighn'a  polar  expedition. 

18S5,  Oct.  ll^Llght-boat  <*  Martin'a  InduBtry.*' 

1866,  Oct.  24.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Wabadi." 

1857,  Aug.  8.— Side-wheel  ateamer  **  Sbabrick.** 

1858,  Jan.  9.- Light-boat  "Second  Olaaa.** 

1858,  Oct  20.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Laocaater,**  22  guna. 

1859,  Jan.  19.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Wyoming,**  7  guna. 
1869,  Oct  8.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  *■  Pawnee,**  11  gau. 

1801,  Aug.  24. — Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Tnacarora,**  7  guna. 

1861,  Not.  16.— Side-wheel  ateamer  ^  Miami.** 

1862,  March  20.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Juniata,**  9  guns. 
1862,  July  la— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Monongabela,**  12  gaoa. 

1862,  Dec.  8.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Shenandoah.** 

1863,  May  7.— Side-wheel  ateamer  (double  end)  *'  Taoony,*'  10  guna. 

1863,  Sept.  29.- Steam-propeller  **  Kanaaa,**  8  guna. 

1864,  March  18.— Steam-propeller  **  Taattc,**  3  guna. 

1864,  March  31.— Steam-propeller  Iron-clad  **  Tonawanda,**  now  "An- 
phitrlte.** 

1865,  May  23.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  ** Swatara,**  10  guna  up; 
new  **8watara**  built  at  New  York. 

1866,  Oct.  6.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Neahamlny,**  afterward 
**Arin>na,**  afterwaid  *«  Nerada,**  16  guna. 

1867,  July  17.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Puahmataha,**  allerward 
•*  Gambridge,**  afterward  **  Congieaa,**  13  guna. 

1869,  June  10.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  *« Aatoria,**  now  **  OmeJia,** 

12  guna. 
1875,  Sept  28.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  **  Qninnebang.** 
1875,  Not.  13. — Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  "Antietam.*^ 
1882«-Steam  gun-boat  **Oialpee.*' 

UNITED  STATES  TE8SELS  NOT  BUILT  AT  NAYY-YABD. 

1797,Maroh  10.— Sailing  fHgate  **  United  Statea,**  built  at  Sontiiwark 

by  Joahua  Hnmphreya,  nayal  coaatructor. 
1799,  Not.  28.— Sailing  IHgMe  *•  Philadelphia,**  preaented  by  eiaaeoa  of 

Philadelphia,  built  at  Southwark,  by  Joahua  Humphray. 
1814,  March  23.— Sloop  of  war,  built  by  Adam  ft  Noah  Brown. 
1814,  Jnne  20.— Sailing  frigate  « Ouerrlere,**  built  by  Joaeph  Orice, 

Kenaington. 
1864,  Oct  13.— Steam  aloop  of  war  **  Chattanooga,**  built  at  Kenalns- 

ton,  Oct  13, 1864 ;  aunk  at  League  laland,  Dec.  25, 1871. 

1802,  May  10.— Iron-clad  **  New  Ironaidea,**  launched  at  Kenatogton 
May  10, 1862 ;  partially  burned  at  League  laland,  Dea  16, 1806. 

1869,  Oct  26.— Steamer  **Alianthua.*' 

1883,  March  24.— Monitor  "  Terror,*'  from  ahlp-yard  of  WlUlam  Oramp 
k  Son,  Kenaington. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    EXCHANGES    OF    PHILADEL- 

PHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  is  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  in  point 
of  influence  is  second  to  none.  Its  general  objects 
are  "  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  city,  the  giving 
a  proper  direction  to  all  commercial  movements,  the 
improvement  of  facilities  for  transportation,  and  gen- 
erally the  use  of  all  proper  measures  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  business  commnnity.'*  In  its 
membership  it  embraces  men  engaged  in  almost 
every  branch  of  business,  and  its  utterances  must 
therefore  be  r^arded  as,  in  the  most  representative 
degree,  the  sentiments  of  the  business  men  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  dates  its  existence  from  a  meeting  held 
at  Wade's  Hotel,  Oct.  16, 1838,  which  was  called  « to 
consider  the  propriety  of  forming  an  association  by 
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means  of  which  the  commercial  and  trading  com- 
munity in  the  city  might  be  enabled  to  act  with 
united  efforts  on  all  subjects  relating  to  their  inter- 
ests." A  committee  on  a  constitution  made  a  report 
the  same  evening,  which  was  adopted,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  twelve  was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  membership.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  a  week  later,  at  which  Thomas  P. 
Cope  was  chosen  president  of  the  new  association, 
Matthew  Newkirk  vice-president,  Thomas  C.  Bock- 
hill  treasurer,  and  Gheorge  W.  Toland  secretary.  A 
board  of  directors  was  also  elected,  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen:  Robert  Toland,  Caleb  Cope, 
John  Haseltine,  John  S.  Riddle,  Lewis  Wain,  Wil- 
liam H.  Hart,  William  R.  Thompson,  Mordecai  D. 
Lewis,  Evans  Rogers,  William  W.  McMain,  Thomas 
P.  Hoopes,  Hugh  F.  Hollingshead,  John  Grigg,  Rich- 
ard D.  Wood,  Alexander  Read,  Edward  Roberts, 
Robert  Patterson,  George  Handy,  J.  G.  Stacey,  J.  C. 
Oliver,  and  Charles  Schaffer,  Jr. 

The  association  at  once  entered  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  work  by  recommending  to  the  boitrd  of 
directors  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer 
with  a  committee  already  appointed  at  a  meeting  of 
citizens,  and  select  delegates  to  attend  an  Internal 
Improvement  Convention  to  be  held  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1883.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  the  directors,  and  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  committee  with  the  committee  of  citizens,  re- 
sulting in  the  selection  of  Josiah  White,  Jacob  8. 
Wain,  Abraham  Miller,  Thomas  P.  Hoopes,  J.  M. 
Atwood,  Alexander  McClurg,  and  Gkorge  Handy  as 
delegates  to  the  convention.  The  prompt  and  ener- 
getic action  of  the  board  with  regard  to  this  conven- 
tion is  thought  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  success  which  subsequently  attended  the  trans- 
portation in  Western  produce  through  this  State,  and 
to  Philadelphia  markets. 

The  association's  first  fixed  place  of  meeting  was  in 
a  room  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  In  October, 
1847,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  should  be  open  to  members  of 
the  association,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
in  consequence  to  abolish  the  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  association  and  hold  them  yearly  instead.  The 
system  of  annual  meetings  prevailed  until  1871,  when, 
the  board  having  increased  very  much  in  size  and 
importance,  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  plan  of 
assembling  quarterly. 

On  April  17, 1845,  the  Board  of  Trade  resolved  to 
unite  with  the  then  existing  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  had  already  signified  its  willingness  for  a  con- 
solidation, and  the  union  subsequently  took  place. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  1858,  a 
line  of  policy  was  explained  by  the  directors  to  the 
board  which  was  designed  to  extend  the  influence  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  association,  and  which 
did  result  in  its  complete  reorganization,  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  highest  hopes  of  the  projectors  of  the 


movement.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  suggested, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  choose  another  room 
for  the  association,  and  also  to  select  a  permanent 
secretary  for  the  executive  council,  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  board  of  directors,  and  at  that 
time  consisted  of  twenty-one  members.  The  com- 
mittee selected  rooms  at  505  Chestnut  Street,  and  the 
association  moved  thither  in  June,  1858.  Lorin 
Blodget  was  made  secretary  of  the  executive  council, 
and  instead  of  the  rooms  being  open  only  once  or 
twice  a  month,  as  formerly,  they  were  now  kept  open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  In  order  to 
render  the  association  more  democratic  in  its  organ- 
ization, and  to  secure  a  wider  participation  in  its 
proceedings  than  had  previously  been  given,  the  an- 
nual subscription  of  firms  for  membership  was  re- 
duced from  ten  to  five  dollars.  The  appreciation  felt 
by  merchants  of  these  changes  is  shown  by  the  &ct 
that  within  a  year  one  hundred  and  twenty  new 
members,  consisting  of  men  engaged  in  almost  every 
branch  of  business,  were  added  to  the  association. 
In  process  of  time  the  number  of  members  reached 
almost  twelve  hundred,  but  from  those  figures  it  after- 
ward declined.  At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the 
rolls  over  eight  hundred  names. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  held  in 
Philadelphia  June  31, 1869,  and  Frederick  Fraley,  of 
this  city,  was  chosen  its  president,  an  action  that  was 
a  decided  compliment  to  the  Philadelphia  Board. 

In  the  early  part  of  1872  the  location  of  the  board 
was  again  changed  to  its  present  room  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  building,  on  Tenth  Street,  between 
Chestnut  and  Market  Streets.  In  March,  1872,  George 
L.  Buzby  became  secretary  for  both  the  board  and  its 
executive  council,  and  thus  the  confusion  of  having  a 
secretary  for  each,  as  had  been  the  case  previously, 
was  obviated.  Since  its  last  removal,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  had  a  very  quiet  and  uneventful  history. 

The  board  has  had  but  four  presidents.  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  the  first  incumbent  in  the  office,  held  the 
position  until  his  death,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1854. 

Mr.  Cope's  successor  was  Thomas  P.  Hoopes,  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Hoopes  was  a  native  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  was 
of  Quaker  descent.  On  coming  to  Philadelphia,  he 
entered  the  hardware  store  of  Bird  &  Earps,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  Streets.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
store,  the  firm-name  being  Hoopes,  Wolfe  &  Baker. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness with  what  was  considered  in  those  days  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  to  matters  of  public  interest. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  Samuel  C.  Morton. 
Mr.  Morton  was  a  native  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and,  on  coming  to  Philadelphia,  served  an  appren- 
ticeship with  Bunker  &  Starr,  flour  merchants,  on  the 
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river  front,  near  Walnut  Street.  He  afterward  be- 
came one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  store,  the  firm- 
name  being  Samuel  C.  Morton  &  Co.  From  1847  to 
1857,  he  was  president  of  the  American  Fire  Insur- 
ance Ck)mpany  of  this  city.  Mr.  Morton  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1865,  and  in 
February,  1866,  was  succeeded  by  John  Welsh,  the 
present  incumbent,  and  at  one  time  United  States 
minister  to  Great  Britain. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
John  Welsh  ,*  First  Vice-President,  James  C.  Hand ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Frederick  Fraley;  Third 
Vice-President,  John  Price  Wetherill ;  Fourth  Vice- 
President,  T.  Morris  Perot;  Secretary,  George  L. 
Buzby;  Treasurer,  Richard  Wood.  The  executive 
committee  numbers  thirty-three  members. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  extended  notice  of  the 
questions  considered  and  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which,  as  the  clearest  expression  of 
the  opinions  of  Philadelphia  merchants,  have  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  legislation.  In  1834  a  memorial 
was  prepared  to  Congress  against  the  destruction  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  others  were  drawn 
up  subsequently.  In  1834  delegates  were  sent  to  Har- 
risburg  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  State  tolls  upon 
merchandise  passing  over  the  canals  and  the  Portage 
road,  and  to  visit  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  order  to  advo- 
cate the  connection  of  the  public  works  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  In  their  first  effort  the  committee 
were  successful,  and  several  subsequent  efforts  for 
further  reductions  met  with  a  like  fortunate  result 
In  1835  a  committee  was  sent  to  Washington  to  urge 
upon  Congress  the  erection  of  new  lights  at  Brandy- 
wine  Shoal  and  Reedy  Island,  a  reduction  of  rates  in 
postage,  and  the  establishment  in  Philadelphia  of  a 
new  custom*  house.  The  committee  reported  that 
they  had  obtained  the  assent  of  the  proper  commit- 
tees to  these  measures.  In  October,  1836,  delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  a  convention  called  to  pro- 
mote the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Northumber- 
land to  Erie  Harbor,  afterward  the  Sunbury  and  Erie 
Railroad,  and  now  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. 

In  February,  1837,  a  memorial  was  transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  urging  the  modification  of  the  usury 
laws  of  the  State,  which  was  the  first  of  quite  a  num- 
ber. In  August,  1838,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
''consider  the  expediency  of  establbhing  a  line  of 
steam  packets  between  this  city  and  certain  points  in 
Europe."  The  promotion  of  this  project  in  one  form 
or  other  was  always  a  favorite  matter  of  consideration 
by  the  board.  In  1848  the  efforts  made  by  the  board 
in  connection  with  the  citizens  generally  to  obtain  the 
incorporation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were 
successful.  In  1849  the  board  obtained  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  for  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing 
companies.  The  improvement  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  board.    In  1852  they  sent  a  committee  to 


Washington  to  urge  the  construction  of  works  in  the 
Delaware,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  aggregate  of 
appropriations  exceeding  $100,000  for  the  constructioa 
of  the  breakwater,  and  for  an  ice-harbor  at  Reedy 
Island.  In  1853  the  board  took  the  initiative,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  directors,  in  a  plan  for  widening 
Delaware  Avenue  and  extending  the  wharf-line,  and 
in  the  same  year  a  paid  fire  department  was  recom- 
mended to  the  city  government  A  general  banking 
law  was  advocated  as  early  as  1856,  and  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  National  Banking  Bill  into  Congress, 
in  1862,  the  board,  after  careful  consideration,  gave  it 
their  approval.  Frequent  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  board  with  regard  to  unsound  insurance  com- 
panies, and  in  1859  the  annual  report  refens  with  sat- 
isfaction to  the  fact  that  these  efforts  had  already 
brought  the  insurance  companies  on  a  better  basis. 
Previous  to  1876  the  board  was  active  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  both  in 
urging  appropriations  from  the  Legislature  and  in 
providing  help  in  other  ways.  It  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  has  expressed  itself 
clearly  on  the  subject  a  number  of  times.  In  1882 
the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  advocated. 
The  United  States  received  large  imports  from  them. 
A  Congressional  committee  having  been  appointed 
to  take  evidence  on  the  subject  of  differential  rates  by 
railroads  in  their  charges  to  seaport  cities  from  the 
West,  the  Board  of  Trade  opened  its  rooms  for  several 
days  for  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the 
committee.  The  recommendation  of  the  majority  of 
the  business  men  was  against  the  adoption  of  any 
measures  disturbing  the  rates  of  the  railroads,  on  the 
ground  that  differential  rates  recognized  the  relative 
advantages  of  different  seaports.  The  committee  re- 
ported in  accordance  with  these  views.  The  adoption 
of  the  Lowell  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  urged  on  Congress. 
The  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  Signal  Service  Department 
was  advocated.  The  bill  for  an  act  giving  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Delaware  River,  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden,  hav- 
ing been  made  the  occasion  of  a  request  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  thereon,  it  was  resolved  that  the  project 
was  not  a  feasible  one,  owing  to  the  hindrance  it  would 
offer  to  navigation.  A  petition  was  offered  to  Congress 
to  provide  by  law  for  a  liberal  compensation  to  Amer- 
ican steamships  for  ocean  mail-service,  under  proper 
terms  and  conditions,  in  order  to  induce  American 
capitalists  to  invest  the  large  sums  of  money  required 
to  establish  and  maintain  foreign  steamship  lines,  and 
thus  promote  the  interests  of  American  shipping. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  Councils  not  to 
grant  privileges  to  telegraph  or  telephone  companies 
to  erect  additional  poles  in  the  city  to  carry  their  wires, 
the  belief  being  expressed  that  wires  could  be  laid 
underground  with  results  satisfactory  to  the  companies 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  public. 
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The  association  is  composed  of  persons  interested 
in  the  commerce,  finance,  manuikctares,  and  mechanic 
arts  of  Philadelphia. 

Frederick  Fraley,  the  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  has  been  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
prominent  institutions  and  public  affairs  of  this  city 
as  to  require  a  sketch  of  his  biography.  He  is  the 
son  of  John  Urban  Fraley  and  Elizabeth  Laskey,  and 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1804.  His  ancestry  on  his  father's  side  was 
Swiss,  his  grandfather,  Frederick  Fraley,  having  come 
to  Philadelphia  from  Zurich  at  an  early  age.  His 
maternal  ancestors  were  English. 

His  predilection  was  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
which,  as  a  lad,  he  had  studied  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion; but  it  was  finally  determined  that  he  should 
receive  a  mercantile  training,  and  he  accordingly  en- 
tered a  house  in  the  hardware  trade,  continuing  in 
that  business  for  a  number  of  years.  His  first  par- 
ticipation in  public  enterprise  was  in  the  year  1824, 
when,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  the  leading 
mechanics  and  scientific  men  of  the  city,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  Franklin  Institute, 
of  which  body  he  has  continued  through  life  an  active 
member  and  manager,  and  many  years  its  treasurer. 
In  the  year  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council, 
and  was  at  once  placed  upon  its  most  important  com- 
mittees. During  his  service  in  Councils  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  in  1887,  occurred,  which 
brought  great  complications  in  the  municipal  credit. 
At  the  height  of  this,  when  the  city  was  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency,  Mr.  Fraley,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  proposed,  as  a  measure  of  relief,  the  issue 
of  certificates  of  debt  in  small  denominations.  This 
measure  was  carried  through  the  committee  and  Coun- 
cils, and  at  once  relieved  the  city  from  embarrassment. 
The  introduction  of  gas-lighting  in  fac6  of  much  public 
opposition,  and  the  subsequent  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  Philadelphia  Gas- Works  upon  the 
system  still  in  force,  were  the  result  of  his  report,  in 
1835,  as  chairman  of  a  Councils  committee.  He  also 
prepared  the  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Councils,  and  the  keeping  and  auditing  of 
the  city's  accounts,  which  continued  in  force  until  the 
period  of  consolidation. 

In  October,  1887,  Mr.  Fraley  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  During  his  term  of  ser^ 
vice  the  amended  State  Constitution  of  1837  went  into 
operation,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
laws  needed  to  carry  the  new  Constitution  into  effect. 
The  difficulty  of  this  duty  was  aggravated  by  the 
serious  political  complications  which  resulted  in  what 
is  known  in  State  history  as  "the  Buckshot  war." 
He  was  personally  present  during  the  disturbances 
which  forced  the  memorable  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues^  prepared 
an  address  to  the  people  giving  an  account  thereof. 
Subsequently  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  investigation,  conducting  its  labors  to  a  snc- 
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cessfttl  issue,  with  the  confidence  and  respect  of  both 
political  parties.  In  politics  he  was  a  leading  Whig 
during  this  period. 

In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  which  office  he  still 
holds;  and  in  the  same  year,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Girard  College  buildings,  Mr.  Fraley  was 
elected  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  prepared  the  report  adopted  for  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  college.  During  a 
number  of  years  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  spent  his  Sunday  afternoons 
in  giving  to  the  pupils  instruction  upon  moral  and 
religious  duties,  voluntarily  discharging,  also,  the 
duties  of  president  during  a  vacancy  of  about  six 
months. 

In  1853  he  became  an  active  and  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  citizens,  organized  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  city  with  its  many 
separate  districts,  and  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  city  were  drafted  by  him. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  he  ardently  sup- 
ported the  government  by  his  social  as  well  as  by  his 
political  influence,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union  Club  and  its  successor,  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia.  Since  1863  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  worked  devotedly 
toward  the  reorganization  of  the  collegiate  system  and 
the  raising  of  the  endowment  fund,  which  has  placed 
that  institution  upon  its  present  footing. 

Having  been  from  a  very  early  period  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  president  for 
many  years,  he  was  selected  as  a  delegate,  in  1868,  to 
the  commercial  convention  which  was  held  in  Boston 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Board  of  Trade, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  the  grave  financial  questions 
then  pending.  In  the  midst  of  a  dangerous  diversity 
of  opinions  upon  the  question  of  specie  payments 
and  kindred  subjects,  Mr.  Fraley  had  the  tact  and 
genial  influence  to  harmonize  the  views  of  his  associ- 
ates, and  to  win  from  the  convention  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  him.  The  organization  of  a  National 
Board  of  Trade  followed  this  convention,  and  he  was 
at  once  elected  president.  By  unanimous  re-election 
he  has  continued  in  that  office  until  the  present  time 
(1884),  and  has  been  the  chosen  and  permanent 
spokesman  of  the  board  before  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  all  occasions  when  its  views  have  been 
made  public. 

When  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Centennial 
National  Exhibition  of  1876,  Mr.  Fraley  was  called 
upon  to  aid  in  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
assisted  the  committees  of  Councils  in  sketching  the 
system  upon  which  its  financial  management  should 
be  conducted.  The  important  features  of  the  plan 
submitted  by  him  were  adopted  in  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1872,  and  when  the  Board  of  Finance  was  estab- 
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liihed,  in  1S73,  he  wu  UDK&imoosty  elected  treuurer 
of  the  CenteniiiKl  Board  of  Finance,  which  raiaed  the 
millions  of  monof  required  for  that  Iiiatoric  exhibi- 
tion. In  association  with  his  life-long  friend,  Hon. 
John  Welsh,  he  supervised  the  immense  and  compli- 
cated financial  details,  and  satii&ctorily  adjusted  the 
difficnlt  questions  of  internal  organization  that  coa- 
tinualty  arose  between  the  commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Finance. 

In  1878,  Ur.  Fralef  was  elected  president  of  the 
Weatem  Saving  Fund,  and  still  continues  in  that 
office.  In  addition  to  active  work  of  a  purely  public 
character,  bia  skill  in  organizing  and  administering 
the  af&irs  of  various  institatioos  of  a  philanthropic 
and  semi-public  character  baa  been  largely  employed. 
The  Merchants'  Fund,  the  School  of  Instruction  for 
the  Blind,  the  Apprentices',  Mercantile,  and  Philadel- 
phia Libraries,  and  the  Penasylvauia  Hospital  have 
all  shared  his  attention  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his 
experience.  He  ii  now,  and  tias  been  for  some  years, 
the  president  of  the  Americaa  Philosophical  Society. 

From  the  forgoing  much  abbreviated  sketch  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Fraley's  prominent  character- 
istics as  a  citiien  have  been  those  of  an  organizer;  a 
man  to  set  good  and  useful  works  in  motion,  both 
public  and  private ;  a  man  whose  counsel  is  always 
in  demand,  because  his  fellow-citizens  have  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  wisdom.  He  is  noted  for  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  all  matters  of  finance, 
political  economy,  and  trade  in  their  broad  range, 
and  for  all  administrative  affairs.  Still  active  in  hia 
eightieth  year,  in  his  many  and  diveise  engagements 
and  duCiesheiioneof  Philadelphia's  veteran  worthies 
who  does  not  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage. 

The  CltRmbeT  of  Commeroe.— Previous  to  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Corn  Exchange,  the  flour  and  grain  mer- 
chants of  this  city  possessed  but  little  unity  of  pur- 
pose or  feeling.  It  was  to  bring  them  together  for 
their  general  benefit  that  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  grain  business  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Henry  Bodd,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  18S4. 
Besides  Mr.  Budd,  there  were  present  Samuel  L.  Wit- 
mer,  Samuel  L.  Ward,  James  Steel,  John  Wright, 
William  L.  James,  James  Perot,  and  Benjamin  B. 
Bunker,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  whether  the 
eBtablixhrnent  of  a  Cora  Exchange  was  practicable. 
A  few  days  later  a  general  meeting  of  the  trade  was 
called,  which  convened  in  a  room  at  the  old  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  cornerof  Third  and  Walnut  Streets, 
and  adopted  measures  looking  towards  a  permanent 
organization.  The  first  board  of  managers  was  elected 
February  4tb,  and  consisted  of  W.  M.  Goodwin, 
James  Barrett,  Sr.,  Henry  Budd,  William  B.  Thomas, 
A.  McHenry,  A.  J.  Derbyshire,  B.  M.  Bunker,  S.  C. 
Witmer,  Alexander  Nesbit,  and  T.  A.  Goodwin.  Col. 
William  B.  Thomas  was  chosen  the  first  president, 
Samuel  L.  Witmer  secretary,  and  John  Derbyshire 
treasurer. 

The  first  location  of  the  Exchange  was  in  the 


rotunda  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  bat  this  room 
was  occupied  only  a  few  months  befifre  removal  to  a 
hall  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Gold 
Streets,  which  was  occupied  until  the  change  was 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1869.  The 
original  title  was  The  Flour  and  Grain  Exchange 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  but  this  was  altered  in 
1866  to  The  Com  Exchange  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  original  nnmber  of  members  was  82,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  had  increased  to  83. 
Ilie  treasurer's  report  fur  the  first  year  (1854)  showed 
receipts  amounting  to  only  $114,  and  disbursements 
to  the  amount  of  t406.62,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $7.88.  During  1B65  the  membership  in- 
creased to  154,  and  the  treasury  receipts  to  912S0. 


OHAMBEB  OF  OOUMIKOK. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  number  of  members 
was  230,  and  the  increase  thereafter  was  slower;  but 
almost  every  year  recorded  an  advance.  One  of  the 
first  measures  adopted  by  the  board  of  managers  was 
the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  rate  of  com- 
mission for  selling  flour  and  produce.  The  change 
for  the  better  in  the  moraie  of  the  whole  trade  was 
marked,  and  justified  the  wisdom  and  Ailfilled  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  o^anizers  of  the  association. 
Od  the  20th  of  October,  1863,  a  revised  tariflT  of 
charges  was  adopted,  fixing  the  commission  of  the 
merchant  for  selling  flour,  grain,  feed,  and  other  pro- 
duce at  2^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales,  with  various 
charges  for  incidentals.  At  these  figures  the  rates 
still  remain. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  l>oard  of  managers,  in 
1858,  an  appropriation  of  $100  was  made  toward 
purchasing  books  for  a  library,  which  now  contains 
many  volumes  upon  commercial  topics,  and  is  a 
valuable  one  of  its  kind.  During  the  civil  war  the 
memberebip  increased  from  288  in  1861  to  404  in  1865. 
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As  a  generous  oontributor  to  the  Union  cause  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  war,  the  Exchange  made 
a  record  of  which  it  is  justly  proud.  It  raised  about 
$80,000  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers,  while 
at  the  Sanitary  Fair  the  Com  Exchange  table  returned 
a  large  revenue.  At  a  special  meeting,  on  July  24, 
1862,  over  $27,000  was  subscribed  to  raise  and  equip 
a  regiment  for  the  government  service.  This  com- 
mand was  officially  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  but  was  much 
better  known  as  the  Com  Exchange  Regiment  of 
Philadelphia,  mustered  into  the  service  Aug.  80, 1862, 
and  out  on  June  1, 1865.  It  was  conspicuous  for  its 
gallantry  and  discipline  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Exchange  was  incorporated  in  1868,  and  on 
May  24,  1867,  it  decided  to  apply  for  a  change  of 
name  from  The  Cora  Exchange  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  make  the  Exchange  a  general  busi- 
ness mart  for  merchants  of  all  classes.  The  order  was 
granted  April  8,  1869,  and  a  number  of  members 
of  other  trades  joined  the  Exchange  under  its  more 
liberal  organization,  but  the  movement  was  not  gen- 
eral, and  the  objects  contemplated  when  the  change 
of  title  was  asked  for  were  not  accomplished.  At  the 
present  day  the  Commercial  Exchange  is  still  a  Corn 
Exchange  in  fact,  the  chief  commodities  bought  and 
sold  being  grain,  flour,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  whiskey. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  individuals,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations outside  of  the  grain  business,  however,  are 
members.  In  1864  expectations  were  aroused  that 
a  number  of  wealthy  members  would  erect  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  association.  A  committee  on  a 
room,  appointed  in  1865,  reported  to  the  board  of 
naanagers,  on  September  19th  of  that  year,  that  it  had 
received  assurances  from  responsible  parties,  mostly 
members  of  the  Exchange,  that  they  were  willing  to 
form  a  company  to  erect  a  building  almost  opposite 
the  location  then  occupied,  if  the  Exchange  would 
agree  to  take  the  lease  of  the  hall  for  ten  years,  at 
$6000  a  year.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  company  obtained  a  charter  in  1866,  under  the 
title  of  The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  stock- 
holders were  members  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  Ex- 
change itself  was  a  subscriber  for  one  hundred  shares. 

On  Oct.  14,  1867,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  and  on  Dec.  12,  1868,  the 
building  was  transferred  by  the  contractor  to  the 
officers  of  the  company.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
took  place  in  the  new  hall  March  1,  1869,  when 
the  building  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  upon  the  walls  hung  the  battle-scarred 
banners  carried  by  the  Com  Exchange  Regiment 
through  the  war.  The  building  dedicated  with  so 
much  display  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  7,  1869, 
and  the  association  took  up  its  ijuarters  in  the  ware- 
house of  President  Michener,  122  and  124  Arch 
Street,  while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  set  about 


rebuilding.  On  Jan.  25, 1870,  the  Exchange  removed 
to  the  large  room  of  the  Board  of  Brokers,  at  No. 
421  Walnut  Street,  which  had  been  generously  ten- 
dered to  them  for  their  use  by  the  brokers.  A  plan 
for  a  new  building  was  drawn  up  by  James  H.  Wind- 
rim,  and  the  contract  for  its  erection  was  given  to 
Benjamin  Ketchnm.  On  the  evening  of  Dec.  20, 
1870,  a  little  more  than  a  year  alter  the  destruction 
of  the  first  edifice,  the  new  building  was  thrown 
open  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Exchange, 
and  on  the  27th  of  December  following  the  associa- 
tion removed  from  their  room  at  421  Walnut  Street, 
and  took  possession  of  their  new  hall. 
'  The  Exchange  has  occupied  the  building  ever  since. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  ninety-two  feet  front 
on  Second  Street,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep 
on  Gothic  Street,  built  of  fine  pressed  brick,  with 
brovm  stone  elevation  and  a  granite  base.  The  lot 
cost  160,000,  and  the  building  $164,400.  The  annual 
revenue  from  rentals  is  $18,000,  of  which  the  Ex- 
change pays  $8000.  In  its  new  house  the  Exchange 
received  President  Hayes  on  April  25, 1878,  and  Gen. 
Grant  on  Dec  19, 1879.  In  1877  the  open  board  for 
the  sale  of  grain  was  established. 

The  number  of  members  at  the  beginning  of  1884 
was  600.  The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  from 
all  sources  during  1883  were  $45,853.72,  and  the 
expenditures,  excepting  for  investment  purposes, 
$18,176.91,  making  an  increase  in  the  assets  of 
$27,676.81.  The  total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  $02,991.81.  The  Exchange  holds  527  shares  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stock  out  of  a  total  of  1644, 
or  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  gain  possession  of  it  all. 

The  Commercial  Exchange  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  active  commercial  organization  in  the  city. 
While  not  a  deliberative  body,  like  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  very  frequently  adopts  memorials  to  Con- 
gress or  the  Legislature,  or  expresses  its  opinions  on 
matters  afiecting  the  business  community,  and  exer- 
cises a  wide  and  pronounced  influence  in  this  respect. 
The  admission  fee  was  $250,  until  the  membership 
reached  600,  when  it  became  $500,  and  was  advanced 
Jan.  1, 1884,  to  $1000.  The  annual  assessment  is  $35. 
The  presidents  of  the  Exchange  are  elected  annually, 
and  since  its  inception  have  been  as  follows : 


1864^56.  wnilmn  B.  Tbomat. 

1871. 

Seth  L  Gomly. 

1856.  Henry  Budd. 

1872. 

William  BriM. 

1867.  Alexander  0.  Oattell. 

1873. 

Bobert  Gray. 

1858.  George  L.  Busby. 

1874. 

Samuel  Hartranft. 

1859.  Jiioies  Bftrrett. 

1876. 

WillUm  BlaMii'y. 

1860.  James  Steel. 

1876. 

George  W.  Mears. 

1861.  A.  J.  Derbyshire. 

1877. 

SeuecH  E.  Mm  lone. 

1862.  0.  J.  HuflTnian. 

1078. 

Francis  M.  B.rooke. 

1863.  ArcblbHld  Getty. 

1879. 

8.  Jenks  Smith. 

1864.  Henry  Wlnsor. 

1879. 

John  T.  BMllcy. 

1866.  Charles  Kuecht. 

1880. 

William  McAleer. 

1866.  Cbarlee  H.  CuminlogB. 

1881. 

John  T.  Bniley. 

1867.  Howard  Uincbroao. 

1882. 

Walter  0.  Wilson. 

1868.  B.  Harper  Jeffriee. 

1883. 

Harry  K.  Cummings 

1869.  Jubn  H.  Mlcbener. 

1884. 

B.  A.  Hancock. 

1870.  Nathan  Brooke. 
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The  Produce  £xchaiige.--The  first  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Produce  Ex- 
change was  held  on  Saturday,  April  25,  1874,  at  87 
South  Water  Street,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  signed  by 
sixteen  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  produce  business. 
At  this  meeting  William  H.  Dunlap  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Matthew  Semple  secretary.  It  was 
resolved  to  form  an  association  of  produce  commission 
merchants,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  Wednesday  following,  April  29tb, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  was  adopted,  and  nineteen  firms  affixed 
their  signatures.  At  a  meeting  held  on  May  4th,  foN 
lowing,  J.  M.  Gilbough  was  elected  president,  and 
Matthew  Semple  treasurer  and  secretary. 

The  first  location  of  the  Exchange  was  in  the 
second  story  of  the  building  at  37  South  Water  Street. 
After  some  time  removal  was  made  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Arch  and  Front  Streets,  and  then  to  a  room 
in  the  Chamber  of  Ck)romerce,  on  Second  Street.  Upon 
their  withdrawal  from  this  location,  the  Exchange  was 
without  settled  quarters,  its  meetings  being  held  in 
the  ofilces  of  members.  When  its  affairs  began  to 
assume  better  shape,  rooms  were  taken  at  69  North 
Water  Street,  and  still  later  at  the  comer  of  Chestnut 
Street  and  Delaware  Avenue.  From  this  last  loca* 
tion,  on  the  dd  of  May,  1882,  removal  was  made  to 
the  present  location,,  in  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing comer  of  Arch  Street  and  Delaware  Avenue.  It 
was  chartered  Nov.  11, 1878. 

During  these  frequent  changes  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  of  the  Exchange  were  almost  as  numerous. 
While  it  occupied  the  rooms  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  number  of  members  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  bat  later  there  was  a  falling  off  to  about 
thirty.  When  located  at  the  comer  of  Arch  and  Front 
Streets  an  attempt  was  made  to  institute  a  call  board, 
but  without  success,  and  the  rooms  were  used  simply  as 
a  place  of  meeting,  where  members  of  the  trade  might 
discuss  matters  pertaining  to  their  business,  but  very 
little  trading  was  done.  In  the  early  part  of  1881  an 
efiort  was  made  by  a  number  of  energetic  members  to 
inftise  the  association  with  more  life  and  vigor,  and  to 
increase  its  usefulness.  A  call  board  was  established, 
daily  meetings  were  held,  telegraphic  reports  of  the 
markets  of  the  principal  cities  were  introduced,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  central  place  of  assemblage  were 
represented  to  persons  engaged  in  the  produce  busi- 
ness. The  result  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership, which  rose  from  thirty-three,  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  to  about  ninety  at  its  close.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1882  the  initiation  fee  was  increased,  and  it  was 
determined  to  limit  the  membership.  New  York  pro- 
duce merchants  were  brought  to  see  the  advantages  of 
being  represented  in  the  Exchange,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  of  them  joined.  Their  advent  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  renewal  of  interest  among  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants, and  there  were  many  more  additions  from 


among  them.  The  rapid  development  of  this  Ex- 
change has  been  unexampled  among  Philadelphim 
trade  organizations.  From  the  list  of  about  ninety 
members  at  the  beginning  of  1882,  its  roll  had  la- 
creased,  by  the  beginning  of  1883,  to  f^ve  hundred 
and  fifty  individuals  and  firms,  representing  the  major 
portion  of  the  produce  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  that  of  New  York  and  other 
cities.  At  the  beginning  of  1884  the  number  of 
members  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  the 
Exchange  was  in  sound  condition,  the  treasury 
showing  a  handsome  surplus. 

The  opening  of  the  new  rooms,  at  the  comer  of  Arch 
Street  and  Delaware  Avenue,  on  the  3d  of  May,  18S2» 
was  attended  with  interesting  ceremonies. 

During  1883  the  attention  of  the  board  of  managers, 
in  connection  with  the  committee  on  statistics,  was 
directed  toward  the  gathering  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  produce  received  daily  in  the 
city,  which  has  supplied  a  great  need  to  the  trade. 
A  sheet  prepared  by  the  committee  on  quotations, 
with  the  aid  of  the  secretary,  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  market  report,  and  secured  a  wide 
circulation  among  produce  men.  On  Dec.  3,  1883, 
the  Exchange  established  a  gratuity  fund,  which, 
upon  the  death  of  a  member,  pays  a  thousand  dollars 
to  his  heirs.  In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  the 
fund,  members  are  assessed  $3  each  upon  a  death,  and 
if  the  amount  collected  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  re- 
quired it  goes  into  a  surplus  fund.  The  board  of 
managers  were  able  to  congratulate  the  Exchange,  in 
their  report  for  1883,  that  many  certificates  of  mem- 
bership which  had  been  bought  for  speculative  par- 
poses  were  being  purchased  by  business  men,  and 
thus  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  Exchange  were 
being  augmented. 

During  1883  the  total  number  of  transactions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange  was  2124.  The  amounts 
of  the  sales  of  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows : 
Eggs,  8830 barrels  and  22,426  crates;  butter,  833  tubs, 
42  barrels,  and  140  boxes;  poultry,  321  packages; 
dried  fruits,  527  packages;  walnuts,  2440  bushels; 
seeds,  1300  bushels ;  flour,  37  barrels ;  and  cheese,  340 
boxes.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  same  period 
showed  receipts  of  $14,430.83,  and  expenditures 
amounting  to  $3158.60,  leaving  a  balance  of  $11,- 
272.23.    The  toUl  asseto  were  $12,337.28. 

The  successive  presidentB  of  the  Exchange  have 
been  as  follows :  1874-75,  J.  M.  Gilbough ;  1876-77, 
J.  D.  Ferguson  ;  1878-79,  W.  H.  Dunlap;  1880,  J.  B. 
Myers ;  1881-82,  John  J.  MacDonald ;  1883,  Henry 
D'Olier;  1884,  J.  E.  Hendrickson. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  association  are : 
a  Committee  of  Arbitration,  a  Committee  on  Ttana- 
portation,  a  Committee  on  Quotations,  and  a  Oonunit- 
tee  on  Trade  and  Statistics. 

The  Maritime  Szckuige.— Among  the  variooa 
agencies  which  have  been  influential  in  oihtalaiag 
improvements  for  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia, 
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adTancing  the  importance  of  the  city  as  a  port  of 
entrj,  none  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  Mari- 
time Exchange.  It  was  organized  in  March,  1875,  its 
purpose  heing  principally  to  advance  the  maritime 
and  commercial  interests  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information,  and  to  bring 
IXelaware  breakwater  into  prominence  as  a  port  of  call. 
It  farther  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  ship*owner8,  ship-brokers,  merchants,  and 
others,  by  which  their  mutual  interests  might  be  pro- 
tected and  advanced,  and  their  differences  adjusted. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  the  first  offi- 
cers: President,  William  Brockie;  Vice-President, 
George  W.  Mears ;  Treasurer,  E.  W.  Adams ;  Secre- 
tary, Frank  S.  Urie. 

The  Exchange  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1875,  at  the  rooms  which  it  still  occupies,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Second  Street. 

Outside  of  its  efforts  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  created,  the  history  of  the  Exchange 
has  been  uneventful,  but  these  efforts  have  been  vig- 
orous, unremitting,  and  successful.  The  gathering 
and  furnishing  of  news  of  interest  to  maritime  men 
has  claimed  the  attention  from  the  start,  and  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  front 
room  of  the  Exchange  is  occupied  as  a  news-room, 
and  is  supplied  with  all  the  principal  daily  as  well  as 
commercial  and  maritime  newspapers,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  On  its  records  and  bulletins  are  dis- 
played telegraphic  reports  on  all  subjects  of  interest, 
including  reports  of  the  stock,  grain,  and  general 
markets  at  home  and  abroad,  reports  of  marine  dis- 
asters, of  the  sailing  and  arriving  of  vessels  at  United 
States  ports,  and  of  mail  steamers  at  both  European 
and  American  ports,  and  of  the  passing  of  all  vessels 
observed  at  Cape  Henlopen  and  New  Castle,  Del., 
and  also  at  Fire  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  The  Ex- 
change has  been  put  into  direct  connection  with  the 
similar  organizations  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  other  ports. 

Observing  and  report! ug  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Henlopen 
Observatory,  a  substantial  building  erected  in  1880 
by  the  Exchange  at  Cape  Henlopen,  from  which  the 
earliest  observations  are  made  of  vessels  approaching 
Delaware  Bay,  and  immediate  notice  telegraphed  to 
the  Exchange.  Two  reporters  and  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator are  employed  to  man  the  observatory,  and  sig- 
nals can  be  exchanged  at  any  hour.  An  observing 
office,  manned  by  one  reporter  and  one  telegraph 
operator,  is  maintained  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  which  is 
also  connected  by  wire  direct  with  the  Exchange.  A 
reporter  is  maintained  through  the  ice  season  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  another  at  Delaware  City,  Del.,  and 
the  lazaretto  supplies  the  movements  of  all  vessels  at 
that  point  during  the  quarantine  season.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  immediate  transmis- 
sion firom  various  points  along  the  coast  of  informa- 
tion concerning  disasters  to  vessels  at  those  points,  or 


other  matters  of  interest  to  the  shipping  trade.  The 
office  of  the  Signal  Service  in  this  city  is  connected 
with  the  Exchange,  so  that  news  received  from  the 
signal- station  on  the  Delaware  breakwater  is  promptly 
received  and  displayed  in  the  Exchange  rooms.  A 
branch  office  of  the  United  States  Naval  Hydro- 
graphic  Department  was  established  in  the  news- 
room in  October,  1884,  under  the  charge  of  Lieut 
W.  H.  H.  Southerland,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  has  been  of  great  service  to  mariners  and  others 
interested  in  maritime  matters. 

In  the  beginning  of  1884  a  time-ball  was  placed  ia 
the  Exchange,  which  drops  at  precisely  the  hour  of 
twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  seventy-fifth  meridian, 
the  time  being  furnished  from  the  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington. 

In  addition  to  its  work  of  gathering  and  dissem- 
inating news,  the  Exchange  has  been  active  and 
energetic  in  promoting  in  other  ways  the  interests  of 
the  shipping  trade,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  die 
commercial  interests  of  the  city,  especially  by  deputa- 
tions and  memorials  to  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments, to  obtain  proper  legislative  measures.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  ordinance  passed  by  City  Counoiki 
and  signed  by  the  mayor,  March  25, 1882,  the  Ex- 
change, in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Commercial  Exchange,  and  the  Vessel  Owners'  and 
Captains'  Association,  has  made  nominations  for  the 
Board  of  Port  Wardens  whenever  vacancies  have  oc- 
curred, from  which  Councils  have  elected  the  requisite 
number  of  members  to  that  important  body.  The 
Exchange  has  frequently,  in  conjunction  with  other 
commercial  organizations  and  the  City  Councils, 
urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  appropriations 
for  continuing  and  extending  works  in  progress  for 
deepening  and  otherwise  improving  Delaware  Biver 
and  Bay,  and  the  Schuylkill  Biver,  and  with  gratify- 
ing success.  That  Delaware  Bay  is  as  well  lighted 
as  any  harbor  in  the  world  is  due  to  a  great  degree  to 
these  appeals. 

The  regulation  and  improvement  of  the  pilotage 
service  has  been  a  subject  to  which  it  has  devoted 
much  attention,  but  thus  far  its  endeavors  have  met 
with  only  a  limited  amount  of  success.  A  bill  to  im- 
prove the  service,  framed  by  the  Exchange,  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  8th  of  June,  1881.  It  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  that  vessels  which  had  not 
been  spoken  outside  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  May 
to  Cape  Henlopen,  should  not  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy a  pilot,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  trade,  American  vessels,  carrying  their 
registered  tonnage  of  Pennsylvania  coal,  were  granted 
the  same  exemption.  The  good  effects  hoped  for  by 
the  passage  of  this  act  were  not  realized,  as  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Delaware  in  the  same 
year  established  higher  rates  than  Pennsylvania,  and 
made  pilotage  compulsory  in  both  the  cases  men- 
tioned above.  Consequently  a  vessel  coming  to  Phil- 
adelphia without  a  pilot,  under  the  Pennsylvania 
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nilee,  wai  subject  to  a  pilotage  tax,  notwitbittuidiDg, 
firom  the  SiKte  of  Delaware.  The  oppressive  law  of 
Delaware  wss  contested  a  number  of  times  in  the 
courtB  bj  Philadelphia  merchants,  but  without  arail, 
the  merchants  being  informed  that  their  only  hope  of 
relief  laj  in  CoDgTesaional  legiaiation.  A  bill  intro- 
dnced  into  Congreas  bj  Senator  Hale,  "to  relieve 
shipi  and  vessels  from  compulsory  pilot  fees,"  was 
accordingly  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Exchange  in  a 
resolution  adopted  on  the  22d  of  January,  18S4. 

During  18S3  a  protective  fund  was  instituted,  by 
the  provisions  of  which  any  registered  or  enrolled 
Teseel  making  payment  of  five  dollars  was  entitled  to 
the  services  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Exchange  for  one 
year,  free  of  charge,  in  the  prosecution  of  all  demur- 
rage claims,  or  claims  for  freight,  incurred  through 
any  fault  of  the  consignee  of  the  cargo,  when  the 
cargo  was  to  be  delivered  flrom  on  board  at  a  regular 
lading  or  discharging  berth 
within  the  customs  district 
of  Philadelphia;   and  was 

also  entitled  to  hia  services  _  -  -.  ;s=,—  -^^ 

in  all  cases  where  the  vessel  —'.ItJ-lZ  ~' 

bad  been  made  the  subject 
of  extortion  or  frauds  while 
within  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware,  providing  the 
vessel  was  at  the  time  either 
lying  at  or  bound  to  or  from 
a  r^ular  lading  or  dis- 
charging berth  within  the 
customs  district  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  to  the 
Exchange  had  been  made 
previous  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  trouble. 

The  Exchange  was  in- 
corporated on  the  31st  of 
March,  lSg2.  The  number 
of  it«  members  at  the  be- 
ginning of  18S4  was  250, 

among  whom  were  quite  a  number  of  corporations  and 
companies  not  directly  intereeted  in  maritime  matters. 
Annual  reports  have  been  issued  every  year  since  1878, 
with  the  exception  of  1883,  which  have  contained  many 
statistics  of  interest  to  those  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping interests.  William  Brockie  has  been  president 
of  the  Exchange  since  its  organization.  Frank  8. 
Urie  was  secretary  in  1875  and  1876,  since  which  time 
Edward  R.  Sharwood  has  held  the  position. 

Tbe  Herohanta'  Exchange.— The  necessity  felt  by 
the  Philadelphia  merchants  from  a  very  early  period 
of  the  city's  history  for  some  common  point  of  meet^ 
ing  where  they  could  talk  over  matters  pertaining  to 
their  buainesa  and  arrange  for  purchases  and  sales 
has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  various  places  from 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  At  first  these  meet- 
ings were  at  the  "  cofiee-housee,"  of  which  there  were 


several  on  Front  Street  at  an  early  period.  The  lion- 
don  (Doffee-House,  which  was  started  by  William 
Bradford  atthesouthwestcorner  of  Market  and  Front 
Streets  in  1754,  became  the  first  prominent  place  of 
resort  for  merchants.  The  City  Tavern,  finiahed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  sacceeded  to 
the  distinction,  which  it  maintained  until  about  1800. 
Its  importance  was  revived  in  1806,  for  a  time,  bj 
Jamea  Kitchen.  Subsequently,  under  the  name  of 
the  Merchants'  CoSee-House,  corner  of  Second  and 
Gold  Streets,  it  served  the  purposes  of  an  Exchange 
for  a  number  of  years. 

As  the  city  grew,  the  accommodations  furnished  by 
the  CotTee-House  became  too  limited,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  larger  quarters  the  Philadelphia  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Company  was  formed  to  erect  a 
suitable  building.  The  company  was  organised  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Qirard'a  Bank  on  the  19th  of  May, 
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1831.  Among  the  prominent  stockholden  were 
Joshua  Lippincott,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  John  Siter,  Jr., 
Alexander  Fe^^son,  Samuel  Comly,  William  Yard- 
ley,  Jr.,  John  Hemphill,  William  D.  Lewis,  Laurence 
Lewis,  Thomas  C.  Bockhill,  George  Handy,  Asbbol 
G.  Kalston,  John  J.  Borie,  Matthew  L.  Sevan,  Wil- 
liam Piatt,  John  A.  Brown,  and  Samuel  Grant  The 
corner-stone  of  the  structure  was  laid  on  the  22d  of 
Febroary,  1882,  in  the  presence  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  a  number  of  spectators,  and  an  addresa 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  K.  Kane.  It  was  opened 
for  business  early  in  1834,  and  has  been  occupied 
ever  since.  The  cost  of  the  bnilding  was  $184,000, 
and  of  the  lot  on  which  it  was  erect«d  $98,000;  S069 
sharesof  stock  were  issued,  of  a  par  value  of  $100 each. 
Tbebuilding  is  constructed  of  Pennsylvania  marble, 
and  is  in  theshapeof  a  parallelc^ram,  having afront- 
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age  of  96  feet  on  Third  Street,  and  a  depth  of  114 
feet  on  Walnut  Street  There  is  a  semidrcular  at- 
tadiment  in  the  rear,  with  a  radios  of  86  feet,  which 
makes  the  total  length,  from  front  to  rear,  160  feet 
The  semicircular  portion  is  embellished  with  a  por^ 
tico  of  eight  Corinthian  columns  and  ant».  A  cir- 
cular lantern  rises  forty  feet  aboTe  the  roof,  and  is 
pierced  with  windows  and  ornamented.  The  build- 
ing is  of  very  striking  beauty,  and  is  modeled  after 
the  choragic  monument  at  Athens,  called  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes.  William  Strickland  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  John  Struthers  the  marble-mason, 
John  O'Neill  the  carpenter,  and  Joseph  S.  Walton  A 
Son  the  bricklayers. 

As  the  population  and  business  interests  of  the  city 
increased,  exchanges  for  particular  branches  of  busi- 
ness were  formed,  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
gradually  lost  its  position  as  the  meeting-place  of 
merchants.  At  present  it  is  simply  rented  to  various 
firms  and  associations. 

The  presidents  of  the  Exchange  Company  have 
been  as  follows:  1881  (May  to  December),  Samuel 
Comly;  1881-41,  Joshua  Lippincott;  1841-47,  Wil- 
liam Yardley ;  1847-58,  William  E.  Bowen ;  1868-64, 
Moncure  Robinson;  1864-68,  Joseph  W.  Byers; 
1868-69,  Edward  S.  Handy ;  and  since  1869,  W.  J.  P. 
White. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.— The 
first  general  meeting  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  called  on 
Dec.  6, 1846,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  "  to  consider  the  existing  depression 
of  the  iron  industry,  and  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
relief  through  a  revision  of  the  tariff." 

No  further  movement  occurred  for  more  than  &re 
years,  but  the  necessity  for  a  general  organization 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  trade,  and  finally,  on 
March  6,  1866,  the  American  Iron  Association  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  existed  until  1869.  From 
that  time  until  Oct.  19, 1864,  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
fiicturers  appear  to  have  been  without  any  national 
organization. 

On  the  19th  day  of  October,  1864,  a  number  of  iron 
manufacturers  firom  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Missouri, 
and  Maryland  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  determined 
to  invite  the  iron-  and  steel-makers  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
a  plan  of  organization,  "  whereby  the  whole  American 
iron  interest  might  be  promoted,  and  each  branch 
known  and  cared  for."  A  letter  of  invitation  was 
issued  on  the  Ist  day  of  November,  calling  a  meeting 
on  the  16th  day  of  that  month  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  which  assembled  accordingly, 
and  organized  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  maintained  a  healthy  and 
active  existence.  Capt.  Eber  B.  Ward,  of  Detroit, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  meeting;  William  B. 
Ogden,  of  Chicago,  vice-president;  and  £2.  Y.  Town- 


send,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  S.  Blair,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, secretaries. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  is  now  a 
recognized  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  trade,  and  is  consulted  by  Congressmen  and  gov- 
ernment officials  at  home,  and  by  persons  in  all  coun- 
tries who  desire  accurate  information  concerning  our 
special  industries.  Its  work  is  properly  divisible  into 
five  branches,  as  follows :  1st,  statistical,  which  takes 
shape  annually  in  a  report  by  the  secretary ;  2d,  the 
revision  and  publication  every  two  years  of  a  direc- 
tory to  all  the  iron-  and  steel-works  in  the  United 
States ;  3d,  the  publication  of  the  BuUetiny  a  weekly 
trade  newspaper,  at  present  edited  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  and  its  free  distribution  to  all 
American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers ;  4th,  educa- 
tional and  special  work,  such  as  watching  l^islation, 
and  looking  after  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment upon  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
iron  trade ;  the  publication  and  distribution  of  tariff 
pamphlets  and  other  documents,  etc. ;  6th,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  bureau  of  general  information,  and  a 
place  of  general  resort  for  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers. The  office  of  the  association  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, at  261  South  Fourth  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  is 
tastefoUy  but  plainly  furnished,  and  is  daily  open  to 
members  and  to  all  engaged  in  the  iron  trade.  A 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  purchase  and  exchange,  and  all  the  leading 
trade  and  scientific  journals  of  this  country  and 
Europe  are  constantly  on  file ;  these  are  open  to  all 
members  and  others  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  or  selling  iron  and  steel. 

The  list  of  the  present  officers  of  the  association  is 
as  follows :  President,  Daniel  J.  Morrell ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Joseph  Wharton,  Samuel  M.  Felton,  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  William  Metcalf,  B.  F.  Jones;  Secretary, 
James  M.  Swank ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Wheeler ;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  J.  B.  Moorhead,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
William  Metcalf,  Joseph  Wharton,  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
E.  Y.  Townsend,  A.  B.  Stone,  B.  F.  Jones,  Andrew 
Wheeler,  W.  E.  C.  Coxe,  Paris  Haldeman,  D.  J. 
Morrell ;  Auditing  Committee,  David  Beeves,  Perci- 
val  Roberts,  Powell  Stackhouse. 

The  Textile  Association.— -A  very  large  portion 
of  Philadelphia's  wealth  and  importance  is  derived 
from  her  manufactures,  and  among  these  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  fabrics  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  in 
this  city  4484  band-looms,  17,184  power-looms,  162,818 
cotton-spindles,  228,110  wool-spindles,  68,187  worsted- 
spindles,  and  9706  knitting-  and  stocking- frames.  The 
textile  interest  employed  nearly  60,000  people,  and  the 
production  annusJly  amounted  to  nearly  $90,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  It  was  to  protect  an  interest  so  vast 
as  this  that  the  Textile  Association  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  Jan.  27, 1880.  Thomas  Dolan  was  chosen 
president ;  James  Dobson,  first  vice-president ;  Con- 
yers  Button,  second  vice-president ;  William  T.  Seal, 
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9ecretary ;  and  William  Arrott,  treasurer,  who  have 
continued  to  hold  their  positions  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  May,  1881,  the  rooms  at  161  Chestnut  Street 
were  occupied.  The  original  number  of  members 
was  21.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they  numbered  176, 
but  later  there  was  a  falling  off,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1884  there  were  about  130  individuals  and  firms 
upon  the  rolls. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution,  are  "  to  promote  an  interchange  of  infor- 
mation and  experience,  to  encourage  schools  of  design 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  in  general  to  advance  the 
manufacture  of  textile  &brics  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia." In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  the  asso- 
ciation has  issued  annual  reports  since  the  first  yessr 
of  its  existence,  has  started  a  library  composed  of 
books  treating  on  industrial  topics,  and  displays  at 
its  rooms  a  number  of  periodicals  and  trade  journals. 
The  establishment  of  a  school  for  instruction  in  tex- 
tile arts  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the 
association  from  its  beginning,  and  subscriptions  to 
that  end  have  been  collected  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  until  a  fund  aggregating  over  $35,000 
has  been  obtained.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  the 
school  as  a  corporation  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
association,  the  management  of  which  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  furnished  money  for  its 
establishment  and  maintenance.  Believing  that  the 
sum  raised  has  not  yet  reached  an  amount  that  would 
warrant  the  commencement  of  active  operations,  the 
managers  of  the  association  have  not  applied  for  a 
charter  for  the  school. 

The  association  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  textile  industry,  and  has 
aided  materially  in  shaping  legislation  affecting  that 
interest.  Its  protests  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
frequently  against  reductions  of  the  tariff.  It  sent 
twenty-seven  delegates,  eight  of  whom  were  workmen 
employed  in  mills  operated  by  members,  to  the  Na- 
tional Tariff  Convention  in  New  York,  on  the  29th 
and  30th  of  November,  1881.  A  decision  having 
been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  March,  1881,  in 
the  case  of  Victor  et  cU,  V8,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  a  specific  duty  previously 
charged  on  knit  goods  was  declared  illegal,  thereby 
producing  an  injurious  effect  on  that  branch  of  manu- 
facture, the  association  raised  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  the  rehearing  of  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court, 
however,  reafiirmed  its  decision  on  the  second  trial, 
and  Congressional  legislation  had  to  be  obtained  be- 
fore the  injury  could  be  remedied.  The  association 
met  and  appointed  delegates  to  appear  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  their  visit  to  this  city  in  1882. 
About  76,000  copies  of  publications  giving  a  view  of 
the  tariff  question  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint 
were  distributed  throughout  the  country  by  the  board 
of  managers  in  1882,  at  an  expense  of  $1820.50. 
While  the  rates  of  tariff  passed  by  Congress  at  the 
session  of  1882-83  were  not  so  favorable  to  the  textile 


industry  as  was  hoped  for,  yet  the  association  waa 
able  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  fact  that  its  efforts 
had  prevented  the  duties  in  some  cases  from  being 
more  inimical  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been* 
For  example^on  reaching  Washington  during  that 
session  the  representatives  of  the  association  found 
that  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  duty 
placed  on  cloths  and  cassimeres  was  neutralised  by 
an  insufScient  tariff  on  ready-made  clothing.  They 
pointed  out  the  defect,  and  the  rates  on  ready-made 
clothing  were  advanced. 

In  1881  the  manu&cturers  of  knit  goods  being  on* 
willing  to  pay  the  royalty  exacted  by  the  owneia  of 
certain  attachments  to  sewing-machines  for  trimming 
hosiery,  met  together  to  consult  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  might  escape  this  burden.  Other  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  developing,  it  was  finally  determined  to 
form  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  their 
branch  of  business.  Later  in  the  year  this  body  was 
merged  into  the  Textile  Association,  though  retaining 
its  organization  for  the  transaction  of  business  be- 
longing particularly  to  the  hosiery  or  knit  goods  in- 
dustry. The  suggestion  was  made  at  the  time  of  this 
junction  that  members  be  allowed  to  form  sections, 
according  as  they  were  interested  in  certain  depart^ 
ments  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  might  frame 
for  themselves  whatever  rules  and  by-laws  were  de- 
sirable, provided  the  same  should  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 
A  new  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  by  the 
association  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1884,  in  which  the  above  suggestion  was  incorporated 
as  an  article.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  aa- 
sociation  was  changed  from  the  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation of  Manu&cturers  of  Textile  Fabrics,  the 
original  title,  to  the  more  concise  one,  the  Phila- 
delphia Textile  Association. 

The  Orooers'  and  Importen*  Exchange  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1872,  as  the  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  and  the  first  permanent  oflS- 
cers  were  elected  on  the  5th  of  April  of  that  year. 
Edward  C.  Knight  was  chosen  president ;  Thomas  L. 
Gillespie,  first  vice-president ;  H.  H.  Lippincott,  sec- 
ond vice-president ;  Charles  S.  Boyd,  treasurer ;  and 
Charles  J.  McClary,  secretary.  Its  growth  was 
gradual,  but  steady. 

The  admission  fee  was  placed  at  first  at  $25,  but 
afterward  reduced  to  $10,  with  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  the  members.  When  the  growth 
seemed  to  warrant  it,  the  fee  was  restored  to  $25,  and 
in  April,  1882,  it  was  advanced  to  $100,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  resolved  to  advance  it  to  $200  as 
soon  as  the  number  of  members  should  reach  200.  In 
1878  removal  was  made  to  a  room  in  the  second  story  of 
the  building  at  43  South  Front  Street,  which  is  still 
occupied.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  December, 
1879,  the  name  of  the  association  was  altered  to  the 
Grocers'  and  Importers'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia, 
and  it  was  incorporated  on  the  15th  of  December,  188S. 
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Since  its  removftl  to  ita  preieni  qaarten,  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Exchange  have  been  marked  with  more 
life  and  energy  than  formerly.  A  daily  call  was  tried 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  failed,  and  a  revival  of  the 
practice  daring  1888  for  about  half  an  hour  each 
day  at  noon,  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned.  Members,  nevertheless,  assemble  in  con- 
siderable numbers  every  day  shortly  after  twelve 
o'clock,  to  talk  over  matters  pertaining  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  effect  purchases  and  sales  with  one  another. 
Sugar,  molasses,  rice,  canned  goods,  coffee,  and  tea, 
are  the  principal  articles  dealt  in. 

The  Exchange  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  in  good 
financial  condition,  having  a  permanent  fund  of 
$2000  invested  in  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Bailroad  trust  certificates,  and  $600  in 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  government  bonds,  and  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $478.27.  The  number  of 
members  at  the  same  time  was  197,  and  included 
almost  every  firm  in  the  city  whose  interests  were  of 
the  character  of  those  which  the  Exchange  was  in- 
tended to  promote. 

The  successive  presidents  since  its  oiganization  have 
been  as  follows :  1872,  E.  C.  Knight ;  1873,  Thomas 
L.  Gillespie ;  1874,  8.  L.  Kirk ;  1876,  John  H.  Cather- 
wood;  1876,  Francis  B.  Beeves;  1877,  William  M. 
Sinclair;  1878,  James  Graham;  1879,  Solomon 
Smucker,  Jr. ;  1880,  Marvin  £.  Clark ;  1881,  James  S. 
Martin ;  1882,  John  L.  Hough ;  1883,  Henry  A.  Fry ; 
1884,  Alexander  Harding. 

The  Tobacco  Trade  AssociatioiL^The  meeting 
to  organize  an  association  of  persons  interested  in  the 
tobacco  business  in  Philadelphia,  was  held  April  26, 
1879,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  following  officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  Arthur  Hagen ;  Vice- 
President,  L.  Bamberger;  Treasurer,  George  W. 
Bremer;  and  Secretary,  Arthur  B.  Fougeray.  The 
same  officers  have  continued  in  their  positions  ever 
since.  The  meetings  of  the  association  have  been 
held  at  various  places,  but  chiefly  at  the  office  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Arthur  Hagen.  The  number  of  firms 
who  are  members  at  present  is  forty. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  reduction  of  the  tobacco 
tax  by  Congress,  in  1882  and  1883,  the  ^association 
adopted  firequent  memorials  expressing  its  views  upon 
the  subject  At  a  meeting  of  persons  interested  in 
tobacco,  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1882,  three  delegates  were  chosen  to  attend 
a  national  convention  of  tobacco  men  in  Washington, 
to  take  place  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  re- 
questing Congress  to  abolish  entirely  the  internal 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  cigarettes, 
and  to  grant  a  rebate  to  the  ftill  extent  of  the  tax  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers  having  stamped  goods  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  law  becoming  operative.  A 
bill  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  8dof  March,  1883, 
which  reduced  the  tax  about  fifty  per  cent,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  rebate  upon  all  unbroken  packages  of 


tobacco  at  the  time  of  the  law  going  into  effect,  but  no 
appropriation  was  made  by  which  the  rebate  could 
be  paid  to  dealers,  though  the  manufacturers,  being 
allowed  to  receive  payment  in  revenue  stamps,  were 
enabled  to  satisfy  their  claims.  The  association  joined 
in  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  omission, 
and  early  in  1884  an  appropriation  was  made  to  rectify 
the  error. 

The  association  was  organized,  according  to  its  con* 
stitution,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  good  feeling 
between  members  and  branches  of  the  trade,  advanc- 
ing their  common  interests,  and  paying  proper  re« 
spect  to  members  at  their  death. 

The  Drug  Exchange  was  oi^anized  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Merchants'  Hotel,  Jan.  22, 1861,  in  answer 
to  a  call  issued  by  thirteen  wholesale  firms,  when 
John  M.  Maris  presided,  and  James  Palmer  was  ap* 
pointed  secretary.  A  preamble  and  resolutions,  re- 
citing  the  necessity  for  the  wholesale  drug  trade  to 
combine,  and  recommending  the  formation  of  an 
association  of  wholesale  and  jobbing  druggists,  im- 
porters of  drugs,  manufacturing  chemists,  drug 
brokers,  and  manufacturers  of  articles  connected 
with  the  trade  who  were  not  retailers,  were  adopted. 
There  were  twenty-one  firms  or  representatives  of 
firms  present  at  the  meeting,  who  signed  their  names 
to  this  resolution,  and  John  M.  Maris  was  chosen 
president  of  the  new  oiganization,  and  Thomas  P. 
James,  vice-president.  A  constitution  adopted  by  the 
association  on  the  2d  of  February  described  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at  as  "  the  facilitating  of  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  drugs,  the  common  interest  of  its  members  by 
encouraging  personal  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  the  protection  of  the  individual  and  united  in- 
terests of  the  drug  trade."  On  the  80th  of  January, 
1861,  the  board  of  directors  selected  as  the  meeting- 
place  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  at  37 
South  Third  Street,  which  have  been  occupied  ever 
since,  except  for  two  short  periods  while  tiiey  were 
undergoing  renovation  and  repairs.  The  Exchange 
was  incorporated  April  5, 1862. 

In  January,  1866,  an  arbitration  committee  was 
established  to  settle  business  disputes  among  members, 
but  it  has  had  very  little  labor  to  perform,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  disagreements  requiring  adjudication.  In 
1869  a  change  was  made  from  the  plan  of  allowing 
the  board  of  directors  to  elect  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  the  association  itself  assuming  that  duty. 
In  the  early  part  of  1870  an  invitation  was  received 
from  the  Commercial  Exchange,  which  was  at  that 
time  endeavoring  to  consolidate  into  one  association 
all  the  commercial  organizaiions  of  the  city,  for  the 
Drug  Exchange  to  join  with  them,  and  hold  their 
meetings  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  offer, 
however,  was  refused,  as  it  was  feared  by  the  druggists 
that  such  a  move  might  result  in  the  dissolution  of 
their  association.  For  several  years  subsequent  to 
1876  a  Drug  Exchange  Monthly  Circular  was  published, 
but  has  since  been  discontinued.    The  number  of 
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memben  fell  off  later,  and  at  the  beginniDg  of  1884 
there  were  only  ninety*  nine  names  on  the  rolls.  This 
number  embraced,  however,  almost  all  the  wholesale 
drag  firms  or  other  firms  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  city. 

The  course  of  legislation  affecting  the  drug  trade 
has  been  influenced  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by 
the  action  of  the  Exchange.  As  illustrative  of  its 
procedures  in  this  respect  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing instances :  In  1861  a  committee  of  the  Ex- 
change was  sent  to  Washington  to  secure  some  changes 
on  the  tariff  imposed  on  drugs  in  a  tariff  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Morrill,  which  was  then  before 
Congress.  This  committee  were  very  successful  in 
their  mission,  and  a  number  of  alterations  were  made 
at  their  suggestion.  A  bill  to  appoint  a  drug  inspector 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  in  1869,  was  defeated  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Exchange.  An  act  pro- 
viding for  an  internal  revenue,  which  contained  a 
section  requiring  a  stamp  on  proprietary  medicines, 
was  interpreted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  internal 
revenue  (1872)  as  embracing  all  medicines  which  con- 
tained on  the  bottles  inclosing  them  directions  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  dose  or  the  manner  of  using. 
This  decision  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  £x- 
chiinge,  and  it  eventually  secured  its  aim  through 
Congressional  legislation.  It  resisted  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  quinine,  and  has  urged  upon  Congress 
the  advantages  of  a  stable  tariff.  It  has  raised  over 
$7000  in  the  cause  of  charity. 

The  presidents  of  the  Exchange  from  the  beginning 
have  been  as  follows :  1861,  John  M.  Maris;  1862-64, 
Thomas  P.  James;  1865-^6i  M.  G.  Rosengarten ; 
1867-70,  Robert  Shoemaker;  1871,  William  Gu- 
lager;  1872,  William  W.  Wilson;  1873,  Edward 
H.  Hance ;  1874-76,  Alexander  H.  Jones ;  1877-78, 
William  Wilson ;  187^^0,  H.  B.  Rosengarten ;  1881, 
H.  N.  Rittenhouse ;  1882,  William  J.  Jenks ;  1883, 
John  Ferguson  ;  1884,  Mahlon  N.  Kline. 

The  Petroleum  and  Hining  Exchange  is  the 
result  of  the  consolidations  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mining  and  Stock  Exchange,  the  Mining  Annex  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Philadelphia  Oil  EIx- 
change.  The  first  named  was  the  oldest,  having  been 
started  in  the  fall  of  1879,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Powell,  Lawrence  Emig,  and 
Frederick  Scbuellermann.  The  original  number  of 
members  was  48,  each  of  whom  paid  into  a  common 
fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  new  organization 
the  sum  of  150.  The  first  quarters  of  the  Exchange 
were  at  No.  310  Chestnut  Street,  and  were  occupied 
on  Dec.  4,  1879.  Its  officers  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  were:  President,  William  M.  Capp; 
First  Vice-President,  Edward  H.  Green;  Second 
Vice-President,  Frederick  Scbuellermann ;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  W.  Powell ;  Secretary,  George  A.  Q.  Miller. 
It  had  been  in  operation  but  a  little  over  a  year, 
when  a  split   occurred,  and    in  January,  1881,  a 


number  of  the  members  withdrew,  and  formed  the 
National  Mining  Exchange  of  Philadelphia^  with 
headquarters  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Merchants'  Ebc- 
change.  This  separation  lasted  about  six  months. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  Mining  Annex  had  been  started 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  headquarters  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  at  No.  310  Chestnut  Street. 
There  were  thus  atone  time  three  Mining  Exchanges 
in  active  operation  in  the  city.  Upon  the  reunion  of 
the  two  original  organizations,  as  intimated  above, 
they  occupied  the  rotunda  of  the  Merchants'  £x- 
change.  Toward  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1882,  a 
further  consolidation  took  place  with  the  Mining 
Annex  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  all  the  three 
organizations  became  united  with  the  one  body,  as 
the  Mining  Annex  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  this 
relation  they  existed,  first  occupying  quarters  at  No. 
810  Chestnut  Street,  and  afterward  in  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  until  their  union  with  the  Oil  Exchange, 
on  the  Ist  of  June,  1888.  At  the  time  of  this  last 
junction,  the  number  of  members  in  the  Mining  Bx- 
change  was  157. 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Philadelphia  Oil 
Exchange,  transactions  in  oil  in  this  city  were  very 
limited,  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  firms  of  Wen- 
zell  &  Foster,  and  Hilton  &  Waugb,  which  were 
branches  of  Oil  City  houses,  and  efiected  their  pur- 
chases and  sales  in  that  city.  The  Philadelphia  Oil 
Exchange  was  organized  in  1882,  the  prime  movers 
in  its  establishment  being  S.  S.  Wenzell,  John  H. 
Waugh,  and  Samuel  W.  Powell,  who  had  also  been 
active  in  organizing  the  Mining  Exchange,  and  Wil- 
liam N.  Viguers,  also  as  mining  broker.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  1882,  there  were  sixty-seven  names 
on  its  roll  of  membership.  The  officers  chosen  to 
serve  for  the  first  year  were :  President,  William  Hastie 
Smith;  First  Vice-President,  William  N.  Viguere; 
Second  Vice-President,  Junius  B.  Clark ;  Treasurer, 
John  H.  Waugh;  Secretary,  Alfred  Newhouse.  After 
the  Exchange  bad  been  in  operation  somewhat  lees 
than  a  year,  overtures  were  received  from  the  Mining 
Exchange  for  a  consolidation.  A  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  from  each  Exchange,  who,  upon  con- 
ference, agreed  upon  terms  of  union,  which  were  rati- 
fied by  the  Exchanges.  On  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1883,  the  two  Exchanges  came  together  as  one  body, 
under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Petroleum  and 
Mining  Exchange,  and  occupied  the  rotunda  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  The  number  of  members  at 
the  beginning  of  1884  was  282.  The  daily  operations 
in  oil  amounted  to  about  300,000  barrels  on  the  aver- 
age, and  in  mining  and  miscellaneous  stocks  to  firom 
25,000  to  35,000  shares.  The  original  intention  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Oil  Exchange  was  to  have  dealers 
in  the  difibrent  varieties  of  oil  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership, and  make  their  purchases  and  sales  upon  its 
floor.  This  design  has  not  been  realized,  however, 
and  most  of  the  transactions  are  in  pipe-line  certifi- 
cates.  The  officers  of  the  Exchange  at  present  (1884) 
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are  aa  follows :  President,  John  8.  Davis ;  First  Vice- 
President,  William  N.  Viguers ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Janius  B.  Clark ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  A. 
Douglas. 
The  Butchers*  Hide  and  Tallow  Association 

dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1849,  when  a  num- 
ber of  butchers  conceived  the  idea  of  associating  to- 
gether for  mutual  benefit  in  the  matter  of  salting 
the  hides  which  came  from  the  cattle  that  they  had 
slaughtered.  At  that  time  the  tanners  of  the  city 
were  paying  them  but  three  cents  per  poupd  for 
green  hides,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  they 
refused  to  enter  into  contracts  to  take  them,  even  at 
that  low  rate.  This  determined  the  butchers  to  form 
an  association  or  partnership  for  salting  them  on  their 
own  account;  and  the  experiment  proved  so  bene- 
ficial and  was  so  successful  that  in  the  following  year 
the  building  on  Noble  Street,  above  Eleventh,  after- 
ward known  as  the  "  Hide  House/'  was  purchased, 
and  the  partnership  was  put  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
The  experiment  in  hides  having  been  so  successful, 
it  was  determined  to  handle  the  fat  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  1851  the  property  at  1619, 1621,  and  1528 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  purchased  and  fitted  up 
for  rendering  the  fat  into  tallow.  This  building  is 
commonly  known  as  the  **  melting-house."  The  prop- 
erty on  Noble  Street  was  eventually  given  up  as  a 
hide-house,  and  the  whole  work  was  consolidated  in 
the  melting-house,  where  it  is  still  performed. 

The  melting-house  and  lot  are  the  property  of  a 
stock  company,  who  derive  the  interest  on  their  in- 
vestment from  the  rental  paid  by  the  association. 
Members  bringing  hides  and  fat  to  the  melting-house 
receive  an  advance  of  money  upon  them,  according 
to  their  quality.  The  hides  being  salted  and  the  fat 
rendered,  the  products  are  disposed  of,  and  the  amount 
received  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  association.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  any  surplus  remaining,  after  all 
claims  are  paid,  is  divided  among  the  members  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  hides  and  fat  they  have  fur- 
nished. The  profits  of  the  association  have  all  along 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  association  is  under  the 
management  of  fifteen  trustees,  including  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  officials  for  1884 
were  John  H.  Hight,  president ;  George  £.  Mancill, 
treasurer;  and  John  F.  Strickland,  secretary.  The 
number  of  members  is  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Beef-Butchers'  Hide  and  Tallow  Association 
was  a  split  from  the  Philadelphia  Butchers'  Hide  and 
Tallow  Association,  and  was  organized  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1888,  its  object  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  association,  namely,  to  enable  butchers  to  salt 
the  hides  and  render  the  fat  of  animals  slaughtered 
by  them  so  as  to  procure  the  largest  possible  returns. 
A  board  of  nine  directors  was  chosen,  who  selected 
from  their  own  number  John  J.  Stark  as  president, 
L.  S.  Boraef  as  vice-president,  Edward  Willig  as 
treasurer,  and  John  Young  as  secretary.  A  tem- 
porary location  was  secured  at  436  North  Eleventh 


Street,  which  is  still  occupied.  The  association  con* 
sists  of  thirty  members.  It  salts  hides  brought  to  it 
by  members,  but  sells  its  oleomargarine  fat  to  parties 
making  oleomargarine  butter,  and  has  an  arrange- 
ment with  other  parties  by  which  its  tallow  fat  is 
rendered  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

The  Vessel-Owners'  and  Captains'  Association 
was  organized  March  1, 1868,  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  vessel-owners  of  all  classes, 
the  dissemination  of  information  of  interest  to  them, 
and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  by  urging  the 
enactment  of  beneficial  laws  and  the  repeal  of  inju- 
dicious ones.  The  particular  cause  which  led  to  its 
formation  was  the  fact  that  consignees  found  it  in- 
convenient or  undesirable  to  receive  their  cargoes  at 
once,  frequently  detaining  vessels  laden  with  coal  for 
weeks  at  a  time  without  afibrding  the  owners  any 
compensation  for  the  losses  occasioned  thereby. 

Another  object  of  the  association,  which  it  has  con- 
stantly carried  out,  has  been  the  prosecution  of  suits 
coming  from  a  disagreement  over  freights,  in  which 
a  member  has  been  concerned,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  rejection  of  the  part  of  a  cargo  by  the  consignee 
as  unmerchantable.  It  has  also  defended  members  in 
suits  brought  against  them  for  shortages  of  cargoes, 
when  the  master,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  vessel  have 
first  made  oath  that  all  the  cargo  which  was  received 
on  board  has  been  discharged.  » 

The  usefulness  of  the  association  to  its  members 
and  to  the  shipping  interest  has  been  very  great,  and 
may  be  instanced  by  fact  that  out  of  184  cases  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  solicitor  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing 1883  all  but  two  were  settled  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  not  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  of  demurrage  which  has  been  collected, 
and  paid  over  to  owners  of  vessels  without  charge, 
could  have  been  obtained  without  the  existence  of  the 
association.  Oftentimes  demurrage-fees,  which  have 
been  refiised  to  certain  captains,  have  been  paid 
promptly  and  without  contest  to  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, although  the  circumstances  have  been  the 
same  in  each  case. 

In  pursuit  of  its  object  of  obtaining  beneficial  laws, 
and  the  repeal  of  injudicious  ones,  the  association  has 
frequently  adopted  resolutions  setting  forth  its  views 
on  matters  of  legislation.  It  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  pilotage  question,  and  in  1884  for- 
warded to  Congress  a  resolution  indorsing  a  bill  to 
abolish  compulsory  pilotage,  claiming  that,  as  almost 
all  of  the  captains  of  coastwise  vessels  are  thorough 
pilots,  compulsory  pilotage  was  unnecessary. 

Since  its  organization  the  association  has  had  en- 
rolled upon  its  books  1080  vessels,  aggregating  a 
registered  tonnage  of  over  260,000  tons,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  upward  of  $16,626,000.  The  value  of  the 
vessels  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  about 
$1,260,000.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year,  ex- 
tending from  March  1, 1883,  to  March  1, 1884,  showed 
receipts  from  dues  of  vessels,  captains,  and  indi- 
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▼idualB,  and  from  other  Hourcea  of  $4062.94.  The 
aaseU  of  the  aasociation  amounted  to  $9581.06,  most 
of  which  were  invested  in  Philadelphia  City  6'b  of  a 
par  value  of  $7800  and  a  market  value  of  $9568.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  were  the  salaries  of  officers 
and  solicitors.  The  association  has  occupied  room 
No.  5,  in  the  second  story  of  205}  Walnat  Street,  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  officers  for  1884  are  as  follows:  President, 
Charles  Lawrence;  Vice-President,  Capt  Jonathan 
May;  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Smith;  Corresponding 
and  Recording  Secretary,  James  F.  Wallace ;  Agent, 
James  Nelson. 

The  Tow-Boat  Owners*  Atsooiation  was  organized 
April  1,  1874,  at  the  advice  of  a  number  of  captains 
of  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform 
rates  of  towage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  advancing  in  a 
general  way  the  interests  of  tow-boat  owners.  Stephen 
Flanagan  was  its  first  president.  He  was  succeeded  in 
April,  1881,  by  F.  A.  Churchman,  who  has  held  the 
position  ever  since.  The  association  has  met  from 
the  beginning  at  119  Walnut  Street.  It  has  been  very 
successful  in  carrying  out  its  objects,  and  at  present 
the  rates  of  towage  in  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia  are, 
it  is  claimed,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less 
than  in  any  other  port  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
number  of  members  at  present  is  70,  and  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  managing  owners  of  tugs. 

The  government  of  the  association  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  twelve  managers,  including  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  they  have  full  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  with  r^ard  to  towage, 
and  fix  the  rates  of  the  same.  The  annual  dues  of 
the  members  vary  according  to  the  expenses  incurred. 
Difficulties  among  members  are  settled  by  an  arbitra- 
tion committee.    The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  April. 

The  officers  during  1888  were  as  follows :  President, 
F.  A.  Churchman;  Secretary,  Thomas  Winsmore; 
Treasurer,  J.  A.  McCauley;  Assistant  Secretary, 
John  Sholdice ;  Collector,  Richard  BaukSir 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  Association  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  room  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  Feb.  22, 1888.  A  committee  appointed 
then  on  a  constitution  and  by-laws  made  a  report  on 
February  28th  following,  which  was  adopted.  Paul 
Graff  was  elected  president ;  Thomas  C.  Else,  Thomas 
Y.  England,  John  J.  Zi^ler,  and  William  Clark, 
vice-presidents;  Thomas  C.  Babb,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  John  T.  Monroe,  corresponding  secretary ;  and 
David  J.  Horr,  treasurer.  In  October,  1883,  a  credit 
bureau,  for  the  investigation  of  the  characters  of  cus- 
tomers asking  members  of  the  association  for  credit, 
was  established,  Mr.  Howard  Van  Court  being  ap- 
pointed actuary.  The  bureau  is  conducted  in  the 
manner  usual  with  institutions  of  that  character. 

The  Clothing  Exchange  was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Mercantile  Hall,  Nov.  6, 1882,  at  which 
every  clothing-manufacturing  firm  in  the  city  was 
represented.    The  establishment  of  a  credit  bureau, 


the  consideration  of  the  transportation  of  agents, 
samples,  and  merchandise,  the  regulation  of  the  time 
of  labor,  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  arbitration, 
the  obtaining  of  the  recognition  of  Philadelphia  as  a 
trade  centre,  and  the  consideration  of  matters  in  gen- 
eral relating  to  the  clothing  trade  were  the  objects. 
Within  the  six  months  previous  to  the  last  annual 
meeting  on  Dec.  12,  1888,  1488  names  had  passed 
through  the  bureau,  and  4197  reports  had  been  for- 
nished  by  the  actuary.  Interchange  of  information 
has  been  established  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Rochester,  and  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  were  visited 
by  a  committee  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
with  the  result  of  securing  a  favorable  prospect  of 
intercommunication  with  the  former  city.  The  £x* 
change  was  chartered  June  12,  1888,  and  the  number 
of  members  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  88. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  1884  are  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Herman  L.  Freedmsn ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Leo  Loeb ;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  8.  L.  Haas ; 
Board  of  Managers,  Benjamin  F.  Greenewald,  Simon 
Fleisher,  Joseph  Goldsmith,  Emanuel  Schwerin,  Jo* 
seph  Loucheim,  and  Joseph  Stern. 

The  Herchant  Tailors'  Exchange  was  formed  in 
the  year  1870,  and  a  room  taken  at  911  Chestnut 
Street,  where  a  "book  of  delinquents"  was  kept^ 
which  was  free  for  consultation  to  members,  and  in 
which  they  were  expected  to  inscribe  the  names  of 
their  delinquent  customers. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1871,  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Exchange  was  organized,  and  negotiations  were  shortly 
afterward  entered  into  for  consolidation  with  an 
already-existiog  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange,  con- 
sisting of  small  (German  firms  engaged  in  business 
away  from  the  central  portion  of  the  city ;  and  on 
the  21st  day  of  July,  1871,  the  union  took  place,  the 
Germans  paying  the  sum  of  $500  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  members  of  the  new  organization.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  Exchange  previous  to  the 
consolidation  was  26,  and  the  number  added  46, 
making  a  total  membership  of  72. 

The  presidents  since  its  organization  have  been  as 
follows:  1871,  George  MfiUer;  1872,  E.  O.Thomp- 
son; 1878-76,  WillUm  Milligan;  1877,  Edward  P. 
Kelly;  1878^1,  George  Muller;  1882-88,  James  B. 
Mageoch ;  1884,  John  A.  Carr. 

The  objects  of  the  Exchange  are  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fession, to  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers, to  obtain  protection  against  adventurers  who  en- 
deavor to  clothe  themselves  elegantly  without  paying 
their  tailors,  and  to  insist  on  having  a  voice  in  making 
out "  bills  of  prices,"  which  should  be  generous  to 
employes  and  just  to  employers. 

The  Bottlers*  ProtectiYe  Association  was  formed 
some  time  between  1844  and  1860,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  benefit  and  the  protection  of  bottles  and  other 
property  connected  with  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  law  requires  that  bottles  containing  beer 
or  various  other  articles  of  drink  shall  not  bo  sold, 
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but  the  careleesnew  of  many  parties  to  whom  bottles 
were  delivered  resulted  frequently  in  their  never  being 
returned  to  their  owners.  There  was,  besides,  a  great 
deal  of  smuggling  of  bottles  into  other  States,  where 
the  laws  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  did  not  prevail,  and 
where  they  could  be  sold  without  risk  of  punishment. 

The  association  set  itself  to  work  to  correct  these 
evils  by  dividing  itself  into  committees,  each  of 
which  took  a  separate  district  of  the  city,  in  which  it 
made  collections,  and  which  afterward  sorted  the 
bottles  thus  gathered  for  return  to  their  owners. 
Prosecutions  were  also  instituted  in  a  number  of  cases 
for  smuggling,  which  resulted  in  the  source  of  loss 
being  checked  to  a  considerable  degree.  Robert 
Wagner  was  president  of  the  association  for  many 
years.  The  workings  of  the  committees,  however, 
were  not  satisfoctory,  as  during  the  busy  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  prompt  collection  of  bottles  was 
most  necessary,  the  membership  of  the  committees 
were  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  bottles  which  had  been  collected  were 
sometimes  retained  for  months  before  being  sorted 
and  returned  to  their  owners. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  more  systematic  method 
of  operating,  the  association  was  reorganized  early  in 
1881,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  0*FarrelI  succeeded  Mr.  Wagner 
to  the  presidency.  A  central  depot  was  established, 
which  was  put  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent, 
to  which  all  bottles  gathered  from  various  points  of 
the  city  are  brought  and  sorted  for  return  to  their 
owners. 

During  1838  there  were  altogether  1,230,000  bot- 
tles brought  to  the  depot,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,  and 
the  payments  of  some  of  the  larger  firms  to  the  depot 
averaged  about  $30  a  week.  The  association  has 
also  employed  detectives  to  ferret  out  cases  of  smug- 
gling of  bottles  into  other  States,  where  they  might 
be  sold  with  impunity  for  a  considerably  larger  sum 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the  association.  Quite  a 
number  of  prosecutions  have  resulted,  which  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  ofienders  to  punishment, 
and  have  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  this  class  of 
thievery. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  time  of  reorganization,  in 
1881,  have  been  continued  without  change.  They  are 
as  follows:  President,  C.  D.  OTarrell;  Secretary, 
Robert  Lelar ;  Treasurer,  £.  Posten  ;  Superintendent, 
William  Arlitz.  The  number  of  members  at  the 
beginning  of  1884  was  64. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

BURYING-aROUNDS   AND   CEMETERIES. 

When  the  English  authority  supplanted  the 
Dutch  government  on  the  Delaware,  there  were 
already  within  the  settlement  three  churches  with 
burial-grounds  attached, — one  at  New  Castle,  a  sec- 


ond at  Craine  Hoeck,  and  the  third  at  Tinicum  Island. 
At  a  special  court  held  at  New  Castle  in  1676,  it  was 
ordered  that  another  church  be  built  at  Wicacoe  for 
the  people  of  Passyunk.  Church-wardens  were  ap« 
pointed  by  this  court  in  1677.  For  seventeen  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Penn  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  providing  burial-places  for  the 
poor  and  for  strangers,  and  the  first  movement  in  that 
direction  was  made  by  Common  Council,  Sept.  21, 
1705.    The  minutes  say, — 

**  It  Is  ordered  that  Ui«  mayor  (Orifllth  Jones),  reoordsr  (Darld  Lloyd), 
and  Alderman  Wlloox  (taking  along  with  them  suoh  p'kons  of  the  r^ 
■pectiTe  religious  p'snatlons  of  this  city  as  they  shall  think  p.  p.),  apply 
themselTes  to  the  Gom*T8  of  Property  for  a  publlck  piece  of  groand  In 
this  citj  for  a  barying<plaoe  for  straingers  dying  in  this  dty,  and  report 
their  doing  therein  to  the  next  meeting.** 

The  commissioners  met  this  request  by  persuading 
the  corporation  to  accept  the  Southeast  Square,  which 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  public  use  by  the  original 
plan  of  the  city  in  1682,  and  a  patent  was  issued  Jan. 
29, 1706,  which  recited  that  an  application  had  been 
made  "  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  would 
grant  some  convenient  piece  of  ground  for  a  common 
and  public  burying-ground,  for  all  strangers  or  others 
who  might  not  so  convenient  be  laid  in  any  of  the 
particular  enclosures  appropriated  by  certain  religious 
societies  to  that  purpose."  The  commissioners  there- 
fore stated  that  they  had  appropriated  "a  certain 
square  belonging  to  those  squares  which  at  the  original 
plotting  of  the  said  cUy  were  intended  for  public  uses" 
The  ground  was  bounded  north  by  Walnut  Street,  on 
the  south  by  a  street  forty  feet  wide,  and  on  the  east 
by  Sixth  Street.  The  dimensions  were  five  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  five  hundred  feet  in  breadth.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  was  declared  to  be  "  for 
a  common  burying-place  for  the  service  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  interring  the  bodies  of  all  manner 
of  deceased  persons  whatsoever,  whom  there  shall  be 
occasion  to  lay  therein."  For  the  improvement  of 
the  burying-place,  full  and  free  liberty  was  given  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation  "  to  enclose,  fence,  plant, 
build  on,  or  by  any  ways  or  means  whatsoever  that 
will  improve  the  aforesaid  piece  of  ground,  ...  to 
be  held  as  of  the  manor  of  Springettsbury  in  firee 
and  common  socage,  at  the  rent  of  one  ear  of  com, 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  March  in  every  year." 
The  grant  was  scarcely  made  before  Joshua  Carpen- 
ter, a  Common  Councilman,  made  application  for  a 
lease  of  the  ground.  It  might  be  useful  as  a  place  of 
pasture  for  cattle,  and  as  the  burials  were  not  likely 
to  be  many  for  some  years  ensuing,  the  grass  crop 
could  be  available  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
closure.  Council  ordered,  March  8, 1706,  that  a  lease 
should  be  granted  to  Carpenter  for  twenty-one  years, 

"  at  the  rent  of p.  Ann.,  he  fenceing  the  same 

&  from  time  to  time  enlarging  the  ground  as  there 

1  The  groand  extended  on  the  west  to  the  back  end  of  Eighth  Street 
lots.  The  street  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  was  not  laid  ont 
«Btfl  long  afterward. 
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shall  be  occasion  fbr  roome  to  bnry  in."  The  rent 
waa  aubseqaently  fixed  at  the  nominal  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  annum,  "  if  demanded."  The  expense  of 
the  fencing  must  have  been  considered  nearly  equiv- 
alent  to  the  value  of  the  premises  in*  rent  during  the 
long  term  named  in  the  lease,  which  was  not  signed 
until  the  80th  of  March,  1708.  In  1780  the  lease  to 
Carpenter  having  expired,  Jacob  Shoemaker  pro* 
posed  "to  take  the  potters'  field."  Carpenter  was 
dead,  and  his  representatives,  it  was  a  matter  of  t^m- 
plaint,  had  not  complied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
lease,  and  kept  the  premises  in  order.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  but  there  is  no  minute  of  the  conclusion 
which  was  arrived  at  Shoemaker  was  informed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  corporation  was  not  inclined 
to  lease  the  premises  for  more  than  three  years.  He 
entered  into  possession,  and  was  still  tenant  of  the 
property  in  1762,  on  a  three-years'  lease,  at  ten 
pounds  per  annum.  Jasper  Carpenter  succeeded 
Shoemaker  as  lessee  of  the  square  on  a  seven-years' 
lease  in  1766.  He  applied  for  a  renewal  in  1778,  and 
a  new  grant  was  made  by  the  board  for  seven  years 
longer.  When  this  term  expired,  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  ceased  to  exist.  There 
could  be  no  renewal,  and  Carpenter  was  the  last 
lessee.  Indeed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  value  of 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  raising  hay  or  for  pas- 
ture was  very  small  after  the  Revolution  had  set  in. 

Potter's  Field  was  uneven,  and  near  its  southwest 
comer  was  entered  by  a  stream  which  flowed  in  from 
beyond  Arch  Street.  A  second  rivulet,  having  its 
source  in  a  pond  about  where  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  afterward  built,  met  the  other  west  of 
Sixth  Street,  and  the  brook  took  a  course  nearly 
eastward  to  Fifth  Street,  and  half-way  to  Fourth 
Street,  where  it  turned  north,  then  east  to  about  Hud- 
son Street,  where-  it  emptied  into  the  northwestern 
branch  of  Dock  Creek.  In  after-years  a  culvert 
carried  the  water  to  Fifth  Street  and  through  adjoin- 
ing properties.  The  Carpenter  family  inclosed  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  a  plot  about  forty  feet  square  for  a 
private  burial-ground,  and  it  is  said  that  Joshua 
Carpenter  was  buried  there  beneath  an  apple-tree. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  property  was  vested  in  the 
corporation,  interments  were  made  there  of  the 
wretchedly  poor,  the  slaves,  and  the  free  blacks.  In 
times  of  festival  it  has  been  said  that  the  slave  blacks 
of  both  sexes  used  to  go  to  the  square  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  amuse  themselves  by  dancing,  singing, 
and  speaking.  When  the  war  of  Independence  began, 
this  was  the  only  place  available  for  the  burial  of 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  service,  or  as  prisoners.  In 
that  poor  privilege,  the  regular  American  and  British 
soldier  were  served  alike.  The  men  who  in  hospi- 
tals yielded  their  lives  to  the  attacks  of  camp  fever, 
and  the  prisoners  of  war  held  captive  in  the  adjoining 
Walnut  Street  jail,  were  brought  to  this  Potter's  Field. 
Pits  of  twenty  by  thirty  feet  square  were  dug  along 


the  line  of  Walnut  Street  by  Seventh,  and  filled  by 
coffins  piled  one  upon  the  other.  On  the  south  line 
of  the  square  long  trenches  were  dug,  which  were 
kept  open  until  necessary  to  be  used.  Then,  com- 
mencing at  one  end,  the  coffins  were  piled  up  and 
covered  with  dirt,  leaving  the  space  beyond  open  and 
ready  for  future  deposits.  John  Adams,  member  of 
Congress,  and  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  dated  April  18, 1777,  gives  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  ground : 

**  I  hare  ipent  an  hoar  this  morning  In  Uie  congregation  of  the  daad. 
I  took  a  walk  Into  the  *  Potter's  Field*  (a  burying  place  between  the 


new  stone  prison  and  the  Hospital),  and  I  never  In  mj  whole  life 
BO  affected  with  melancholy.  The  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  have  been 
buried  in  this  gronud  from  the  Hospital  and  betterlng*hoase  daring  the 
oonrse  of  last  sammer,  fall,  and  winter  dead  of  the  smallpox  and  camp- 
diseases,  are  enoagh  to  make  the  h«art  of  a  stone  to  melt  awaj.  The 
sexton  told  me  thai  upwards  of  2000  soldiers  had  been  barted  there; 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  grass  and  trenches,  it  Is  most  probaUs  to 
me  that  he  speaks  within  bounds.  To  what  cause  this  plague  Is  to  be 
attributed  I  don*t  know,— dlsesse  hss  destroyed  10  men  for  us  where 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  hss  killed  one!  We  have  at  last  determined 
on  a  plan  for  the  sick,  and  have  called  into  the  service  the  best  abiUtiea 
in  physic,  stc.,  that  the  continent  affords.** 

In  less  than  four  months  after  this  letter  waa 
written  the  British  army  occupied  the  city  with  a 
body  of  men  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
troops  previously  in  town.  The  mortality  among 
these  soldiers  might  not  have  been  as  great  as  among 
the  Americans,  but  there  was  continual  necessity  for 
the  services  of  the  grave-digger.  Acting  in  an  enemy's 
country,  it  was  not  necessary  to  respect  the  rights  of 
religious  congregations.  Many  of  the  British  soldiers 
who  died  might  have  been  interred  in  the  burying- 
grounds  belonging  to  the  churches  and  meeting- 
houses, yet  the  Potter's  Field  had  its  share. 

In  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793  there  were  so 
many  burials  in  Potter's  Field  that  there  was  no  more 
room  unless  made  by  disturbing  the  remains  of  those 
who  had  been  previously  interred.  About  January, 
1794,  some  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  square 
by  planting  trees  upon  it,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a 
portion  of  the  public  lot  on  Lombard  Street  should 
be  used  for  burials,  after  which  interments  were  di- 
rected to  be  made  there  and  not  in  Potter's  Field, 
and  so  the  latter  ceased  to  be  the  public  burying- 
ground. 

Lombard  Street  Burying-Oronnd.— By  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  April  8, 1786,  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  was  ordered  to  transfer 
to  the  wardens  of  the  city  "  the  lots  of  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  Lombard  Street,  between  Tenth  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  bounded  southward  by  ground  of 
Barron,  Hurst  &  Co.,  to  be  appropriated  as  a  burial- 
ground  for  the  interment  of  strangers  and  others  who 
have  not  been  in  communion  with  a  religious  society 
at  the  time  of  their  decease."  The  conveyance  was 
not  at  once  made,  but  soon  after  the  new  municipal 
government  was  organized  it  obtained,  Dec.  18, 1790, 
a  patent  for  the  two  lots  between  Tenth  and  Twelfth 
Streets.    It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  ground 
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between  Eleventli  and  Twelfth  Streets  had  been  pre- 
Tionsly  patented  to  Christian  Bitiz  and  William  Ad* 
oock,  and  therefore  the  city  only  took  clear  title  to 
the  lot  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets.  The 
Ck>uncil  had  previously  designated  a  piece  of  ground 
on  Vine  Blreet,  between  Front  and  Second  Streets, 
from  the  Schuylkill  [Twenty-second  and  Twenty-first 
Streets]  for  burial  purposes.  The  lot  took  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  square.  It  was  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  feet  on  Vine  Street  from  Front  Street  to 
Second,  and  extended  southward  toward  Race  Street 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  but  it  is  believed  that 
no  burials  were  ever  made  there. 

In  1794  it  was  ordered  that  the  Lombard  Street 
ground  be  fenced  in,  and  in  six  years  it  was  so  crowded 
with  corpses  that  further  interments  were  prohibited. 
The  commonwealth  bad  not  parted  with  its  title  to 
this  property  under  the  act  of  1790,  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  the  city  made  use  of  it  without  absolute 
ownership.  On  April  26,  1846,  an  act  was  passed 
granting  to  the  city  the  lot  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  fireed  and  discharged  from  the  uses 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  1790.  Under  this  authority 
the  city  sold  out  the  lot  upon  ground-rents,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  in  1864  were  valued  at 
$11,250  principal. 

The  third  Potter's  Field  was  on  Lombard  Street, 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  extending  from  street  to 
street,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  in  breadth 
and  seventy-six  feet  in  depth,  north  and  south.  It 
was  granted  to  the  city  in  1800,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  for  burials  in  1812,  and  four  years 
later  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  interments  be  made 
therein.  In  afler-time  the  city  made  of  it  a  storage 
ground. 

Potter's  Field  in  Horthwest  Square.— When  in- 
terments first  began  to  be  made  in  the  Northwest 
Square,  lying  between  Race  and  Vine  and  Schuylkill 
Fourth  [Nineteenth]  and  Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eigh- 
teenth] Streets,  is  not  known.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  century  it  was  far  out  of  town,  and  quite  beyond 
the  very  limited  police  supervision  established  under 
the  city  administration.  It  might  have  been  used 
before  the  Southeast  Square  was  closed  for  burial  pur- 
poses, being  convenient  for  the  interment  of  persons 
residing  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  It  may  have 
been  occasionally  used  for  interment  while  Washing- 
ton Square  was  also  a  public  burying-ground.  At 
all  events,  the  title  *'  Potter's  Field"  was  transferred 
from  the  Southeast  to  the  Northwest  Square  at  an 
early  period  in  the  present  century.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  1812,  City  Councils  passed  an  ordinance  "to 
prevent  the  interment  of  deceased  persons  in  the  pub- 
lic Hquares  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  The  pre- 
amble recited  that  **  for  a  considerable  time  the  public 
square  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Sassafras  and  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  Schuylkill  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Streets  had  without  any  authority  been  used 
as  a  place  of  interment  for  the  bodies  of  persons 


dying  at  the  almshouse,  at  the  State  prison,  and  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  of  strangers  not  be- 
longing to  any  religious  society."  This  was  declared 
to  be  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  10th 
of  July,  1812,  no  bodies  should  be  buried  in  any  of 
the  public  squares  of  Philadelphia. 

Burials  in  Northeast  Square.— A  portion  of  the 
Northeast  Square  having  been  occupied  since  1741 
by  the  congregation  of  the  German  Beformed  Church 
for  a  burial-ground,  it  is  probable  that  unauthorized 
burials  were  made  there  outside  of  the  plot  used  by 
that  congregation.  This  theory  is  sustained  by  the 
city  ordinance  of  1815,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Northeast  Square  should  be  inclosed,  and  by  the 
(»dinance  of  the  succeeding  year,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  square,  which  directed  that  if  the  lease 
to  the  congregation  for  the  ground  used  by  it  for 
burial  purposes  should  be  renewed,  it  was  upon  con- 
dition that  the  congregation  would  put  up  an  open 
wooden  fence  corresponding  with  that  placed  on  other 
parts  of  the  square  by  city  commissioners.  By  ordi- 
nance of  March,  1816,  establishing  the  Vineyard 
burial-ground,  it  was  ordered  that,  after  the  latter 
was  opened,  "  burials  in  the  Northeast  Square  should 
cease."  The  prohibition  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  interments  made  by  the  German  Reformed  congre- 
gation in  the  piece  of  ground  held  for  burial  pur- 
poses. This  appears  by  a  subsequent  ordinance, 
passed  in  1818,  directing  the  opening  of  the  Vine- 
yard ground,  in  which  there  is  a  special  proviso  that 
the  right  of  the  German  congregation  under  its  patent 
shall  not  be  affected. 

Bnrying-Oronnd  at  the  Vineyard.  -In  1816,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  close  the  public  burying-ground  on 
Lombard  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  City  Councils  with  instruc- 
tion to  purchase  a  lot  suitable  for  a  burying-ground 
in  some  other  place.  Under  that  authority  a  lot  of 
ground  was  selected  adjoining  the  northwest  boun- 
daries of  Francisville.  It  was  situate  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  George  and  Charles  Streets,  and  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
access  was  by  Ridge  road  to  George  Street  [now 
called  Ginnodo].  The  present  Twentieth  Street  goes 
through  this  ground,  and  Parrish  Street  also  inter- 
sects it.  In  May,  1818,  Councils  ordered  that  the 
lot  purchased  under  authority  of  the  ordinance  of 
March,  1816,  adjoining  the  Vineyard,  should  be  in- 
closed with  a  fence,  and  that  after  the  15th  of  June  it 
should  be  used  as  a  public  burying-ground.  A  house 
for  the  grave-digger  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  By  ordi- 
nance of  September  14tb,  in  the  same  year,  the  lot 
was  appropriated  "as  a  place  for  interment  of  the 
bodies  of  deceased  strangers  and  persons  not  members 
of  any  religious  society  at  the  time  of  their  decease." 
The  second  section  of  the  ordinance  directed  that  it 
should   be   an   offense,  punishable  wilh  a  fine  of 
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twenty  dollars,  to  inter,  or  cause  to  be  interred,  the 
body  of  any  deceased  person  in  any  of  the  public 
squares  or  lots  of  ground  belonging  to  the  city  other 
than  the  lot  thereby  appropriated. 

Lower  Burying-Oround  on  West  Side  of  Bohuyl- 
kill. — On  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  north  of 
Market  Street,  on  the  road  to  the  Upper  Ferry  and 
near  the  river,  a  burying-ground  had  been  in  use  from 
an  early  period.  The  true  secret  of  the  ownership  of 
the  property  was  known  but  by  few  persons,  and  they 
took  no  care  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  As 
a  consequence,  a  belief  was  general  that  this  was 
ground  dedicated  for  public  .uses.  As  there  was  no 
one  to  interfere,  burials  were  made  there  by  poor  per- 
sons at  a  very  early  period,  and  were  continued  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  In  1806  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  took  possession  of  this 
ground  and  refused  to  allow  other  denominations  to 
use  the  property  for  burial  purposes.  In  1809  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Legislature  by  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  the  ground 
had  been  used  for  many  years  as  a  free  place  of  in- 
terment and  was  no  doubt  public  property,  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  had  been  interfered  with  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  They  asked  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  vesting  the  property  in  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  the  use  of  the  public  as  a  free  burying- 
ground.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  that 
the  Friends  had  no  exclusive  right  or  title  to  the 
burying-ground,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
public.  The  bill  which  they  prepared  for  the  purpose 
passed  the  House  by  the  vote  of  fifty-three  yeas  to 
twenty-seven  nays.  When  this  vote  was  known  the 
Society  of  Friends  took  means  to  vindicate  its  title, 
and  sent  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  remonstrating 
against  the  passage  of  the  law,  and,  after  the  House 
committee  had  heard  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  re- 
ported "  that  the  said  burial-ground  was  applied  very 
early  after  the  foundation  of  the  province  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Friends,  who  held  their  public  meet- 
ings at  stated  intervals  at  Duckett's  farm,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  adjoining  the  said  ground.  It 
appears  by  public  records  that  survey  had  been  made 
of  said  ground  for  a  burial-ground,  and  that  of  course 
it  is  not  vacant,  unappropriated  land,  and  is  not  liable 
to  legislative  interference.  Although  the  title  is  not 
complete,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  has  been  held  by  the  Society  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  positive  evidence  that  they  have 
exercised  ownership  for  sixty  years.  Although  per- 
sons of  various  sects  have  been  buried  in  the  ground, 
there  has  generally  been  an  application  to  and  per- 
mission of  the  Society  of  Friends  (cases  of  improper 
intrusion  excepted).  This  conduct  has  been  misun- 
derstood and  an  impression  created  that  it  belonged 
to  the  public."  The  committee,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Legislature  had  no  authority  in  the 
matter,  asked  to  be  discharged. 


The  controversy  as  to  ownership  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Friends,  until  in 
1819  the  latter  made  an  agreement  in  accordanee 
with  which  they  relinquished  the  ground  on  condi- 
tion that  the  title  be  vested  in  the  board,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  "  to  the  use  of  a 
burial-ground,  or  a  place  of  interment  of  the  dead  for- 
ever.'* More  than  thirty  years  afterward,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  seeking  ground 
for  depots  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  this  trust, 
as  well  as  that  concerning  the  burial-ground  imme- 
diately on  the  north,  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
was  vacated,  and  the  two  plots  were  sold  to  that  cor- 
poration. 

Upper  Bniying-Oroimd  on  West  Side  of  Sohuyl- 
kilL — Adjoining  the  lower  ground  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  Schuylkill  to  the  north,  on  the  road  from  the  per- 
manent bridge  to  the  Upper  Ferry,  was  another  bury- 
ing ground  which  had  also  been  in  use  for  free  inter^ 
ments  for  many  years,  and  which  seemed  to  have  no 
owner.  In  1811,  when  the  State  Senate  passed  the 
act  to  vest  the  lower  burying-ground  in  the  Board  of 
Health,  another  act  was  passed  to  vest  the  upper 
ground  in  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  as  a  place 
of  interment  This  bill,  like  the  other,  was  lost  in 
the  House.  March  4,  1813,  the  right  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  burial  ground  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  Schuylkill,  near  the  Upper  Ferry,  of  two  acres  and 
twenty-two  perches,  was  vested  in  the  guardians  and 
overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the  use  thereof  for  a  burial- 
ground,  with  a  proviso  that  "  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  the  right  or  interest  any  person 
or  persons  may  now  have  in  said  land."  The  pre- 
amble said  that  this  place  had  been  recognised  as  a 
burying-ground  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  it  appeared  to  be  property  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
ground  was  originally  the  burying-ground  of  Friends' 
Meeting,  at  Centre  Square,  which  was  abandoned  a 
few  years  after  the  city  was  founded. 

Cherry  Hill  burying-ground  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Board  of  Health  to  a  piece  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  City  Hospital,  on  Coates  Street,  between 
Schuylkill  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 

Potter's  Field,  GermantowxL— In  G^ermantown 
the  upper  burying-ground  was  given  to  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  by  Paul  Wolf,  shortly  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  lower  ground  was  also  given 
by  John  Streepers  and  Leonard  Arets  for  public  use 
at  an  early  period.  These  inclosures  were  for  general 
convenience,  but  they  were  not  considered  Potter's 
Fields.  The  Potter's  Field  of  Qermantown,  situate 
on  Bowman's  lane,  southwest  of  Qermantown,  Main 
Street,  was  bought  by  Baltes  Bezer,  July  28, 17&5,  at 
sherififs  sale,  the  property  having  formeriy  belonged 
to  George  Arnold.  It  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty  perches  of  land.  The  deed-poll  recited  that  the 
ground  was  bought  "  for  and  as  a  strangers'  burying- 
ground  or  Potter's  field,  for  all  G^ermantown,  to  serve 
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for  a  borial  place  for  all  strangers,  negroes,  and 
mulattoee  as  died  in  any  part  of  G^ermantown,  for- 
ever." 

Potter's  Field,  Hoyamensing.— The  district  of 
Moyamensing  was  chartered  by  act  of  24th  of  March, 
1812.  Under  this  authority  the  commissioners  some 
time  afterward  established  their  public  burying- 
ground  upon  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Tidmarsh 
Street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. 

Hart's  Lane  Burying-Oroimd  was  appropriated  as 
a  Potter's  Field  in  1866,  and  is  bounded  by  Lehigh 
Avenue,  Twentieth  Street,  and  Hart's  Lane.  Up  to 
1883  it  was  still  in  use  for  burial  purposes. 

The  Horgne. — ^The  first  place  brought  into  service 
for  the  deposit  of  unknown  or  unclaimed  bodies,  was 
the  Green  House  at  the  Potter's  Field,  on  Lombard 
Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  and  in  1870  the 
Morgue  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  Noble  Street, 
east  of  Front. 

Cemeteries. — As  distinguished  from  the  burial- 
places  in  churchyards,  the  first  cemetery  in  Phila- 
delphia was  that  established  in  1826  by  the  Mutual 
Burying-Ground  Association,  which  bought  ground 
on  the  south  side  of  Prime  Street  [Washington 
Avenue],  east  of  Tenth.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Philadelphia,  Passyunk  road  between  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-second  Streets,  and  by  the  Union  Burial- 
Ground  Society,  which  in  1841  was  regularly  incor- 
porated. A  lot  was  purchased  on  the  east  line  of 
Sixth  Street,  which  has  been  extended  from  Wash- 
ington Avenue  to  Federal  Street,  and  half-way  to 
Fifth  Street. 

Machpelah  Cemetery  dates  back  to  about  1827, 
and  is  owned  by  the  Machpelah  Cemetery  Society, 
which  bought  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Prime 
Street,  at  Tenth  Street.  The  Philanthropic  Ceme- 
tery, on  Passyunk  road,  was  also  established  about 
1827,  and  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  Lafayette 
Cemetery,  covering  the  block  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  and  Federal  and  Wharton  Streets.  Philadel- 
phia or  Bonaldson's  Cemetery  was  projected  by 
James  Bonaldson  in  1826,  and  founded  a  year  or  so 
subsequently  on  the  ground  bounded  by  Tenth,  Ship- 
pen,  Ninth,  and  Fitzwater  Streets.  He  spent  money 
liberally  upon  it,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  model 
burying-place  of  the  city. 

Laurel  HiU  Cemetery,  unsurpassed  in  its  beauties 
of  location  and  adornment,  was  planned  in  1886  by 
some  gentlemen,  principal  among  whom  were  Fred- 
erick Brown,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  and  John  Jay 
Smith.  They  purchased,  in  February,  1886,  the 
country-seat  of  Joseph  Sims,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  called  "Laurel,"  which  then 
became  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  in  later  years 
North  Laurel  Hill.  The  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  Feb.  9,  1837,  and  the  first 
interment  was  made  a  few  months  later.  It  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Carlisle,  who  had  visited  the  grounds  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death  and  selected  for  her  grave 
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a  spot  under  a  group  of  pines  near  the  centre  of  the 
inclosure.  Laurel  Hill  at  once  became  the  chief 
cemetery  of  the  city,  because  of  its  rural  charms,  its 
picturesque  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  its  noble  trees, 
and  its  splendid  architectural  adornment.  One  of  the 
first  pieces  of  decoration  selected  by  the  managers 
was  the  exceedingly  appropriate  group  executed  in 
red  sandstone  by  James  Thorn,  a  Scotch  sculptor, 
representing  "Old  Mortality"  with  his  pony,  and 
in  conversation  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  author  of 
that  famous  character  in  fiction.  In  course  of  time 
other  art-creations  were  added,  and  the  owners  of 
many  lots  erected  in  them  the  costly  and  superb 
tombs  and  monuments  that  now  everywhere  dot  the 
surface  of  this  beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  Within  a 
short  time  after  its  opening  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  Laurel  Hill.  An  extension  northward  was 
not  possible,  as  the  ground  fell  off  sharply,  and  the 
Beading  Bailroad  ran  below.  Immediately  adjoining, 
on  the  south,  was  situate  Fairy  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
Pepper  &mily,  but  it  was  not  to  be  bought  when  the 
cemetery  company  would  have  been  glad  to  acquire 
ownership.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  managers 
were  compelled  to  purchase  somewhere  else,  and  a 
negotiation  was  entered  into  for  the  estate,  formerly 
Harleigh,  on  the  Ridge  road,  adjoining  Fairy  Hill 
on  the  north  and  Strawberry  Mansion  on  the  south. 
This  was  bought  some  time  before  1852,  and  opened 
as  South  Laurel  Hill.  In  course  of  time  the  Fairy  Hill 
property  came  into  the  market,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  and  thus  the 
north  and  south  sections  were  united,  while  to  the 
newly-acquired  property  was  given  the  name  of 
Central  Laurel  Hill. 

Honnment  Cemetery,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Broad  Street,  between  Montgomery  Avenue  and 
Diamond  Street,  was  laid  out  in  1836--87,  by  Dr.  John 
A.  Elkinton,  who  was  owner  of  the  property,  under 
the  title  of  P^re  La  Chaise.  The  lot-holders  were  in- 
corporated March  19, 1888,  as  the  Monument  Ceme- 
tery Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Woodlands  Cemetery  was  previously  the  country- 
seat  of  William  Hamilton,  lying  southeast  of  the 
Darby  road,  or  what  is  now  Woodland  Avenue.  It 
was  purchased  by  a  number  of  citizens,  who,  on  April 
18, 1840,  were  incorporated  as  the  Woodlands  Ceme- 
tery Company  of  Philadelphia.  This  cemetery  occu- 
pies an  admirable  site,  commanding  views  of  the 
course  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  city,  and  embraces 
numerous  monuments  that  are  marked  by  a  high 
standard  of  artistic  design  and  execution. 

Franklin  Cemetery.— In  1840  Mrs.  Catharine  B. 
Livingston,  of  the  township  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, proposed  to  convey  to  Bev.  Oeorge  Boyd  knd 
John  W.  Kester  a  lot  of  ground  containing  about 
seven  acres,  situate  near  the  two-mile  stone  on  the 
Frankford  road,  for  the  purposes  of  a  rural  ceme- 
tery. On  the  29th  of  May,  1840,  the  association  was 
incorporated  as  the  Franklin  Cemetery  Company. 
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The  ground  lies  north  of  Lehigh  Avenue,  and  stands 
back  from  the  Frankford  road. 

Lebanon  Cemetery  is  located  on  the  northerly  line 
of  Passyunk  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of 
Broad  Street,  and  contains  eleven  acres.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  colored  persons,  and  was  char- 
tered Jan.  24, 1849. 

Oliye  Cemetery  is  situated  immediately  west  of 
the  home  for  aged  colored  persons,  at  Girard  Avenue 
and  Belmont  Avenue,  and  is  a  place  of  interment  for 
colored  people.  It  was  established  in  February, 
1849. 

Odd-Fellows*  Cemetery  is  on  Islington  Lane, 
northwest  of  Broad  Street,  and  is  the  property  of  an 
association  of  members  of  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows, 
the  charter  of  which  was  granted  on  March  14, 1849. 

Olenwood  Cemetery,  comer  of  Ridge  Avenue  and 
Islington  Lane,  contains  the  Scott  Legion  monument. 
The  Olenwood  Cemetery  Company  was  incorporated 
Feb.  19,  1850,  and  was  largely  made  up  of  Odd- 
Fellows. 

The  American  Heohanios*  Cemetery  was  pro- 
jected by  members  of  the  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics  and  Daughters  of  America,  who  pur- 
chased grounds  adjoining  the  Odd- Fellows'  Cemetery, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  Islington  Lane.  Their  rights 
were  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  March  20, 
1849. 

The  Cathedral  Cemetery,  West  Philadelphia,  at 
Forty-eighth  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  consists  of 
forty-three  acres  purchased  in  1849.  It  was  consecrated 
on  September  16th  of  that  year,  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Galveston,  Texas,  assisted  by  Very 
Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland,  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  and  Rev. 
J.  J.  Deane,  of  Pittsburgh.  Bishop  Kenrick  delivered 
the  sermon.  In  January,  1850,  Bishop  Kenrick  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  assist  him  in  conducting  its 
affairs.  They  were  Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland,  Rev. 
Q.  S.  Waldron,  and  Messrs.  Robert  Ewing,  Charles 
A.  Repplier,  and  M.  A.  Frenaye.  It  is  now  managed 
by  Episcopal  authority. 

The  Hew  Cathedral  Cemetery  is  at  Second  and 
Butler  Streets,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 
It  consists  of  the  forty-one  acres  bought  in  1868  by 
Bishop  Wood,  and  on  August  80th  of  that  year  conse- 
crated by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  Bishop  of 
Scranton.  An  addition  has  since  been  made  to  the 
original  purchase. 

Mount  Horiah  Cemetery,  north  of  the  road  to 
Darby,  near  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern,  was  established 
about  1855,  and  opened  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  company  was  incorporated  March  27th  of  that 
year.  This  ground,  far  removed  from  the  heart  of 
the  city,  is  in  a  situation  where  improvements  and 
the  opening  of  streets  will  be  less  likely  to  interfere 
with  it  than  any  other  cemetery  in  the  city. 

Hount  Vernon  Cemetery  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Ridge  Avenue,  immediately  opposite  Laurel  Hill. 
By  the  charter  of  Mount  Vernon  Cemetery  Company, 


Feb.  28, 1856,  authority  was  given  to  purchase  a  lot 
of  ground,  not  exceeding  thirty  acres,  bounded  north 
by  Cambria  Street,  east  by  Thirty-second  Street,  south 
by  Lehigh  Avenue,  and  west  by  Ridge  Avenue. 

Hount  Peace  Cemetery,  managed  in  connection 
with  the  Odd-Fellows'  Cemetery  on  Islington  Lane, 
is  principally  under  the  control  of  members  of  that 
order.  It  adjoins  Mount  Vernon  Cemetery,  and  was 
originally  the  country-seat  of  the  Ralston  family,  and 
known  as  the  Mount  Peace  estate.  In  this  inclosure 
is  a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  William  Ourtis, 
who  was  for  many  years  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Main  Street,  above  Paul, 
Frankford,  is  a  small  inclosure.  North  Cedar  Hill, 
some  distance  beyond,  on  the  Bristol  and  Smithfield 
turnpike,  is  much  larger,  and  is  finely  situated.  Old 
Cedar  Hill  was  established  by  a  company  incorporated 
March  25, 1850. 

Mount  Sinai,  a  Jewish  cemetery,  adjoins  North 
Cedar  Hill  on  the  east,  and  has  a  fine  entrance,  occu- 
pying a  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet. 

Leyering^n  Cemetery,  Ridge  road,  Roxborough, 
at  the  corner  of  Rittenhouse  Lane,  is  well  situated 
and  handsomely  laid  out.  The  company  was  incor- 
porated May  18, 1857. 

Fair  Hill  Cemetery,  Germantown  road,  above 
Cambria  Street,  is  upon  the  ancient  ground  granted 
by  William  Penn  for  the  use  of  Fair  Hill  Meeting. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  belonging  to  the  branch  commonly  called 
Hicksites.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  Penn- 
sylvania, not  to  allow  any  tombstone  or  memorial 
to  be  set  up  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  dead, 
but  at  some  time  after  the  opening  of  Fair  Hill 
Cemetery,  low  headstones  bearing  merely  the  name 
and  date  of  death  of  the  deceased  were  permitted.^ 

Old  Oaks  Cemetery  was  projected  in  1868,  and 
laid  out  upon  the  estate  of  John  Tucker,  upon  Wis- 


1  CoDOord  Monthly  Meeting  In  1729  bore  the  following  teaUmony: 
**  fFfterMii,  It  hath  been  upon  the  mlnde  of  some  Friende  to  rapprea  all 
raperflnoui  practices  of  putting  nunea  and  dates  upon  cofflna,  and  it  la 
the  mind  of  this  meeting  that  for  the  ftitare  Frienda  deaiat  from  all  anch 
idolatrooa  practlcea."    In  1769  the  following  mlnnte  waa  alao  adopted: 

**  Thongh  It  waa  the  early  care  of  Frienda  to  adrlae  and  caution 
agalnat  the  ranlty  and  auperatltlon  of  erecting  monnmenta  and  en- 
tombing  the  dead  with  aingular  notea  or  marka  of  diatlnctlon,  which  la 
but  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  for  no  encomium  nor  pompona  Inter- 
ment can  add  worth  to  the  deoeaaed,— yet  aome  profeaaing  with  na  hare 
act  up  tomba  or  graTe-atonea  In  aome  burylng*gTonnda  which,  coming 
under  our  notice,  brought  a  concern  on  thia  meeting  to  adriae  and  can- 
tlon  agalnat  them.  And  the  Monthly  Meetlnga  whereunto  aneh  bury- 
Ing-grounda  belong  are  deaired  to  take  care  to  pnt  a  atop  thereto  ac- 
cording to  the  directiona  of  this  meeting  given  by  a  mlnnte  on  this 
occasion,  Tis. :  *  The  Frienda  or  oTeraeers  of  each  meeting,  where  tomb- 
atonea  are  begun  to  be  placed,  are  to  admonlah  agalnat  any  usage  of 
that  kind,  and  where  they  already  are  to  caution  and  request  the  rela^ 
tlTea  or  thoee  concerned  to  remove  anch  tombatonea  away,  and  to  deal 
with  auch  aa  rafuae  or  after  a  reasonable  term  neglect  to  do  so.*  ** 

In  the  bnrylng-gronnd  at  Third  and  Arch  Streeta  were  Interred  many 
of  the  beat  oltiaena  of  Philadelphia  In  colonial  time  wtthoot  a  headatooa 
to  diatlngalah  their  giaTea. 
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Bahickon  Avenue,  extending  from  the  Beading  Bail- 
road,  at  Erie  Avenue,  to  Abbotsford  Street  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  July,  1869,  but  the 
cemetery  has  since  been  abandoned. 

Hood  Cemetery,  Germantown,  goes  back  in  its 
history  to  1690.  The  ground,  originally  half  an  acre, 
was  granted  by  Leonard  Arets,  by  deed  dated  Feb. 
12, 1692,  to  Paul  Wolff,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  no 
other  use  than  a  burying-place  forever.  The  grant 
was  a  half-acre  of  a  square  form,  and  lying  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Germantown,  on  the  Main  Street.  A 
stone  wall  was  placed  round  it,  and  the  inclosure  was 
known  as  the  lower  burying-ground.  Wolff  is  under- 
stood to  have  held  upon  the  implied  trust  that  the 
burying-ground  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Germantown,  and  it  was  managed  by  trustees, 
residents  of  that  village.  By  subsequent  purchases 
the  premises  were  enlarged  to  five  acres.  In  March, 
1847,  William  Hood,  of  G^ermantown,  made  a  propo- 
sition that,  in  consideration  of  allowing  him  to  build 
a  vault  in  the  footway  near  the  front  gate,  he  would 
erect  a  marble  gateway  and  entrance.  This  was  car- 
ried out,  and  Mr.  Hood  put  up  a  beautiful  entrance- 
gate  of  Pennsylvania  marble,  arched,  and  the  canopy 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  marble  wall 
and  handsome  railing  along  the  whole  front.  In 
1866  the  trustees  obtained  a  charter,  under  the  title 
of  the  Hood  Cemetery  Company. 

Palmer  Street  Burying-Oroond  owes  its  origin  to 
Anthony  Palmer,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  at  an  early  period,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council  in  1708,  and  president  of  the 
board,  and  acting  Governor  in  1747-48.  He  purchased 
in  1730  a  tract  of  ground  in  Northern  Liberties, 
bounded  by  Gunner's  Bun,  the  Delaware,  Frankford 
road,  and  by  what  is  now  known  as  Hanover  Street. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  ninety -one  and  a  half 
acres,  and  here  Mr.  Palmer  laid  out  a  town,  which  he 
called  Kensington.  It  was  his  intention  to  dedicate 
there  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purposes  of  a  burying- 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village. 
He  died  without  making  any  formal  deed  of  dedica- 
tion, and  in  1749  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomasine  Eieth, 


by  her  will,  bequeathed  the  ground  to  trustees,  for  the 
use  of  a*burying-ground  and  a  school,  the  lot  having  a 
frt>nt  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  Cherry  Street. 
In  1704  the  trustees  of  the  Palmer  Ground  purchased 
additional  space  adjoining,  and  enlarged  the  inclosure 
accordingly. 

Ivy  Hill  Cemetery,  on  the  Grermantown  and  Wil- 
low Grove  turnpike,  about  a  mile  east  of  Germantown 
Avenue,  contains  about  eighty  acres.  The  stock- 
holders were  chartered  Dec.  5,  1867,  as  the  German- 
town  and  Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  but  in 
June,  1871,  the  title  was  changed  to  Ivy  Hill.  The 
Second  Baptist  Church  has  removed  to  this  ground 
about  three  hundred  bodies  from  the  old  burying- 
ground  on  New  Market  Street. 

Beth  El  Emeth  Cemetery,  comer  of  Fisher's  Ave- 
nue and  Market  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Jewish  Congregation.  There  is  also 
a  Hebrew  cemetery  at  Market  and  Fifty-fifth  Streets, 
extending  to  Fifiy-fourth  Street  on  the  east,  and 
northward  to  Arch  Street,  and  another  on  Federal 
Street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets.  The  ancient 
Jewish  Cemetery  at  Spruce  and  Ninth  Streets  is  but 
rarely  used. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Adams  Street,  Frankford, 
was  established  by  the  benevolent  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  for  the  interment  of  their  mem- 
bers and  others.  The  company  was  chartered  Dec.  9, 
1869,  and  bought  the  property,  which  was  formerly 
Mount  Airy,  the  residence  of  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur,  Sr. 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  is  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Pencoyd  Station,  in  Lower 
Merion  township,  Montgomery  Co.,  and  immediately 
opposite  Manayunk.  The  ground  is  high,— one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  Schuylkill, — ^and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  firom  every  portion  of  it.  In  the  in- 
closure are  about  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  and  some 
fine  monuments  and  tombs.  This  cemetery  is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  Laurel  Hill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  is  under  different  control,  although 
some  of  the  managers  of  the  old  cemetery  are  inter- 
ested in  this.  The  charter  was  obtained  Nov.  8, 1869. 
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Aroh  Street  Opera-Honae,  11. 960. 
Arch  Street  bridge,  ill.  2143. 
Aroh  Street  prison,  ilL  1832. 
Aroh  Street  ferry,  ill.  2138. 
Aroh  Stroei  Presbyterian  CAinroh,  1. 748. 
Arohitect8,ii.l068. 

Arctic  expedition,  first  American,  i.  246. 
Area  of  city,  Ui.  1762. 

of  pobllo  squares,  Hi.  1761. 
Ariel,  Hi.  1990. 

^rms  manulkctured  in  Philadelphia,  1. 780. 
Armories,  H.  998. 
Armstrong,  Gen.  John«  Seerotary  of  War,  1. 

663, 674. 
Armstrong,  Gbl.,  testimonial  to,  for  captnro  of 

KitUuning,  1. 262. 
Arnold,  Gen.  Benldict,  i.  306, 402  ;  ii.  809. 
commands  at  Philadelphia,  i.  386,  888. 
charges  against  preferred  by  OonnoO,  1. 390. 
house  of  in  Philadelphia,  1.  389. 
property  of  confiscated,  1.  398, 412, 419. 
treaoon  of,  1. 302. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Benedict,  11. 1692. 
Arsenals  at  PhUadelphla,  1. 9, 16,  610;  it  908, 
1012. 
atFrankford,l.600. 
brick,  i.  668, 673. 
grounds,  1. 740. 
Arthur,  T.S.,  11.1167. 
Arthur's  Home  Gaaette,  111.  2021. 
Arthur's  Home  Magaslne,  Hi.  2022. 
Artificial  teeth,  first  mannfoctnred  in  Philadel- 
phia, i.  264. 
Artisans'  Order  of  Mutual  Protection,  Ui.20'74. 
Artists,  U.  046, 1029;  iU.  2327, 2328. 
Artists' Society,  H.  1073. 
Artists'  Fund  Society,  Ii.  1074. 
Art  Club,  ii.  1003. 
Art  Union,  11. 1074. 
Asbury,  Bishop  Francis,  il.  1396. 
Ascension  Protestant  Xplscopal  Ohurali,lL  1362. 
Ashmead,  Samuel,  i.  447. 


Ashhurst,  John,  1. 699. 

Asiatic  cholera  in  PhUadelphla,  1. 60Q,  834. 

Asaheton,  Balph,  U.  1607. 

Assheton,  Thomas,  H.  1506. 

Amheton,  William,  ii.  1606. 

Assembly,  U.  878. 

BuUdings,  1.782;  U.979. 
Dancing.  U.  864, 878, 960, 1688. 
Assembly  of  PennqrWanla,  lU.  1752. 

appropriation  for  State-House,  HI.  1770. 
act  against  fcnrestalUng,  1. 807. 
at  Lancaster,  I.  870, 377. 
changes  In  militia  laws  by,  426. 
first  meeting  of  at  Upland,  1. 101. 
first  met  in  PhUadelphla,  lU.  1780. 
legallM  acts  of  Committees  of  Safoty,  1. 431. 
last  acts  of  as  a  colonial  body,  1. 824. 
meeting-places  of,  ill.  178L 
petition  to,  to  empower  dty  to  erect  State- 
House,  HI.  1781. 
romoval  from  Philadelphia,  1.  948. 
return  to  Philadelphia,  1. 396. 
Tartona  ads  beforo  BeTolutlon  to  end  of 
century,  i .  433, 438, 448, 446, 464, 460, 468, 
477,402,601. 
AsMdated  Presbyterian  Ghurob,  11. 1276. 
Association  Battery,  i.  12, 216, 261, 230, 246, 610; 

il.  1026. 
Association  of  artists  and  maaufhetoron,  L 

617. 
Assodatlon,  News,  Hi.  2067. 
Aasodation  of  Friends  for  the  Instmotlon  of 

Poor  Chlldron,  ii.  1476. 
Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  II.  1641. 
Asaodators,  companies  of,  1. 216, 248, 840. 

in  the  BeTolntion,  1. 280, 206, 307, 320, 880, 
337,330. 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  OktthoUc 

Church,  II.  1384, 1380. 
Astley,  Thomas,  1.  621. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  i.  662. 
Aqrlum  for  Aged  of  Lutheran  Churoh,  11. 1467. 
Athen»um,  Philadelphia,  1. 677, 704 ;  H.  1206. 
Atlanta,  fall  of,  announced,  i.  818. 
"Atlanta,"  Confederate  ram,  1.  810,  813. 
Atlantic  cable,  first,  i.  728. 

second,  1.  807. 
AtUntlc  City,  beginning  of,  1.  712. 
Atlee,  Col.  Samuel  J.,  1. 308, 328, 331. 
Atonement,  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh  of  the^ 

H.  1355. 
Attainder,  Act  of,  paased,  1.  877. 
Attorneys-General,  H.  1560. 
Auction  mart,  11. 866. 
Auction  monopoly,  i.  604. 
Auditora-Generel,  IH.  1768. 
Auditors  of  accounts,  HI.  1767. 
Augsburg  Snnd«y-Sehool  Teacher,  UL  2062. 
Aurora,  newspaper,  1. 486, 480, 493, 496, 604, 506, 
616, 519,  524, 526,  531,  536,  638,  641,  648,  661, 
660, 668, 598;  HI.  1822, 1844,  1977, 1903, 1000, 
2171. 
Austin,  Dr.  John,  1. 586. 
Authors  and  Literaturo,  il.  1000. 
Ayrea,  Oapt  George,  I.  688. 
Altec  Club,  1.  756. 


Bache,  Prof.  A.  D.,  1. 724;  11. 1148, 1166. 
Bache,  Benjamin  F.,  I.  480,  408,  406;  II.  1186, 

1147;  UI.  1S22, 1060, 1977. 
Bache,  Dr.  Franklin,  1.  813 ;  U.  1616. 
Baoh^  Bichard,  1.  292, 341,  896,  448,  460^  678, 

676, 691,  602;  IH.  1806, 1960, 1977. 
Baehelora*  Club^  1. 282. 
Bailly,  Joseph  A.,  U.  1068. 


Bainbrfdgtt,  Commodore,  1. 623, 662, 666,  OSL 

Baird,  MatOiew,  lU.  2179, 2267. 

Baird,  BeT.  S.  J.,  i.  830. 

Baird,  W.  M.,  1. 696. 

Baker,  Geoige  N.,  L  680. 

Baker,  WlUiam  Y.,  1. 689. 

Baker,  Col.  E.  D.,  i.  771, 777, 782, 786, 787. 

Bakeriea,  1. 148, 153. 

Bakers,  U.  858. 

Balance,  Independent,  ilL  1985. 

Baldwin  LocomotlTe  Worka,  iii.  2266. 

Baldwin,  M.  W.,  i.  621, 731 ;  U.  1062;  W.  2179, 

2266. 
Baldwin,  H.,  IL  1637. 
BaUoon  asoendon,  L  436, 471, 596,  6G2. 
Balls,  tt.880. 

Ball's  Bluir,  battle  oi;  1. 786. 
Baitlmoro  and  Ohio  BaUroad,  1. 680, 768. 
Bands  of  music,  11. 1002. 
Band  aub,  1. 232. 
Banks  and  Financial  Inatltntioos : 
Commeroial,  IU.  2006, 2000. 

condition  of  in  1848,  HI  2090. 
Flaimen*  and  Mechanics',  Hi.  2006, 2090. 
Fidelity  Tmat  and  Safo>Depodt  Compaqy, 

ill.  2102. 
Glrard,  Hi.  2007, 2000. 
Guarantee  Trust  and  Shfe-Depoalt  Oobi- 

pany,  iU.  2104. 
Kenrington,  IU.  2000. 
MerohantB*  and  Meohaalct*,tti.2009. 
Moyamendng,  IU.  2000. 
Northern  Liberties,  1.  646,  64D,  660;  IN. 

2000. 
Ust  of,  IU.  2110-13. 

North  America,  1.  328,  330,  417,  428,  429, 
438,  441,  464,  406,  648,  660;   Ui.  2089- 
2009. 
Penn  Townafaip,  1.  660;  Hi.  2090. 
PennsylTania,  1. 409, 436, 470, 486, 618,  US, 
626,  667,  660,  726;  U.  883;  IU.  2068,2096, 
2009. 
Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe-Depodt,  and  Insai^ 

anoe  Company,  ii.  2106. 
Philadelphia  Clearing-House  AssodatioD, 

HI.  2106. 
Philadelphia  Stock  Szohange,  ilL  2108. 
Philadelphia,  1. 518, 625,  636,  648,  666, 602, 

640k  667, 660;  Hi.  2096,  2009. 
Philadelphia  Loan  Company,  lit.  SOOO. 
suspend  spede  payment,  1.  677. 
SchuylkUl,  HI.  2000. 
Southwark,  Ui.  2000. 
Union  Trust  Company,  HI.  2106. 
of  the  United  States,  i.  464, 480, 406, 646, 648, 
558,  585,  590, 693,  636,  630,  640,  646,  663, 
666, 667, 668, 660, 676 ;  HI.  2008, 2000. 
Western,  Ui.  2000. 
Banner,  Protestant,  IU.  2014. 
Banner,  American,  HL  2024. 
Banner  of  the  Union,  ill.  2022. 
Banner  of  the  Constitution,  UI.  1994. 
Banner  of  the  Cross,  ill.  2013. 
Baptist,  National,  UI.  2085. 

Publication  Sodety,  U.  312, 1489. 
Becord,  IU.  2018. 
Superintendent,  Hi.  2060. 
Tract  Sodety,  it  812. 
Teacher,  iU.  2010. 
AsBodaUon  of  PhUadelphla,  L  839. 
Historical  Sodety,  1. 312 ;  U.  12S4. 
Baptlsta,  U.  856, 965. 

German,  or  Dunkards,  L  80S. 
history  of,  H.  1300. 
Bar  Assodatlon,  11. 1566. 
Barfoen*  National  Journal,  Hi.  2066. 
Barben'  Society,  U.  1469. 
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Buelay,  Gilbert,  i.  287. 

BUolaj,  Bober^  GoTmrnor  of  lut  New  Jenqr, 

1.79. 
BMclay,  Thomaa,  1 289, 292. 
Birataj,  John  (Mayor),  i.  467, 479, 671, 972. 
Birataj,  JuDM  J.,  1.  fi63;  U.  IMl ;  Itt.  1810. 
Bard,  Dr.  8.,  IL  lfi82. 
Baring,  Alazander,  U.  920. 
Ifcilia,  ?■■■■  M.»  L  6e&,671«  000, 616, 684. 
Barker,  Joaepb,  1. 729;  783. 
Barker,  Oen.  Joba,  1.  626,  628,  683,  630,  648, 

671. 
Bamee,  Albert,  1. 687 ;  IL  1298. 
Barnes,  Mn.  P.,  U.  1062. 
Barney,  Oommodore  Joabna,  1.  49. 
BUTOn,  Oomniodore  Jamee,  1.  614, 681, 748. 
Bartello,  painter,  II.  1046. 
Bartlne,  BeT.  D.  W.,  1.  761. 
Bartram,  George,  1. 646, 661, 670. 
Bartram,  Jobn,  botanist  at  Giny*s  Ferry,  1. 234. 
Bartram,  Jobn,  11. 1116. 
Bartors  Grocers'  Steam  Bvgar  Beflnery,  lil. 

2284. 
Bartbolomew,  Benjamin,  1. 298. 
Banalett,  J.  J.,  11. 1846. 
Barry,  Jobn,  first  oommodore  United  States 

nary,  1. 308,  446, 490. 
Bany**  Union  Hotel,  1. 661. 
Barracks,  U.  998, 1002. 

In  Nortbem  Liberties,  L  263. 
ooenpled  by  Morarlan  Indians,  1.  941, 948. 
removed,  L  434, 646, 681. 
Bamnm*a  Hotel,  1. 648. 
Bamnm*s  Mnsenm,  1. 698, 704. 
Barton,  B.  8.,  11. 1124, 1697. 
Bastlle,  demolition  of,  1. 469, 474. 
Battle-flags,  delivery  of  to  tbe  State,  1. 828. 
Battles,  Germantown,  L  830. 
New  Orleans,  1.  678. 
"of  the  Kegs,"  1.  278, 878, 626. 
Polnt-no-Polnt,  1.634. 
sham  (1809X 1.  684. 
**  Bafhtown,'*  In  Nortbem  Liberties,  1. 960. 
Baths,  1. 028 ;  U.  943. 
Baxter  Telephone  Company,  111.  2186. 
Bayard,  Andrew,  L  493,  626, 664, 696, 601,  610. 
Bayanl,  Gol.  Jobn,  i.  292, 296, 812,  S24t  380, 832, 

841,370,436. 
Bayard,  James  A.,  1. 680. 
Bayard,  Samnel,  1. 668. 
Bayonne  Decree,  1. 630. 
Bayerlsebe  Wochenblatt,  lU.  2067. 
Beaoon,  tbe,  IIL  1984. 
Beadle,  11. 868. 
Beck,  Paul,  Jr.,  Ul.  2817. 
Bedell,  Samnel,  li.  1198. 
Bedford  Street  Mission,  IL  1487. 
Beef  Bntcben*  Hide  and  Tallow  Aasootetton, 

Ul.  2363. 
Beeftteak  Olnb,  1. 236. 
Beer,  11.  866. 
Bell,  Tbonuw  S.,  U.  1644. 
Bell  of  St.  James'  Gbnrcb,  1. 628. 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Ul.  2186. 
Belles  of  Philadelphia,  1. 879. 
Bellee-Lettrsa  Society,  1.  690. 
Belmont,  1. 16. 

district  of,  1.  707. 
abolished,  1. 718. 
Mansion,  i.  837,  844;  11. 878. 
Beloved  Disciple  Proteslant  BpAsoopal  Obnrbb, 

11.1360. 
Belvldere  Delaware  Ballroad,  i.  711. 
Belsterling,  John  F.,1.  688. 
Bembridge,  H.,  11. 1086. 
Bement,  William  B.,  11. 1076;  111.2266. 
BennevUle,  Dr.  G.  D.,  11. 1698. 


Bonneville,  De,  11. 1443. 

Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  11. 1491. 

Benefldal  Societies,  11. 1490. 

Beneset,  Anthony,  i.  207, 247 ;  11. 1268. 

BenoMt,  Daniel,  1. 272, 284. 

Beneiet,  John,  1.  292, 409. 

Beneiet,  Phfllp,  1.  216, 284. 

Benefldal  Saving  Fand,  robbery  of,  1.  886. 

Bennage's  Mnslcal  Llbraiy,  lii.  8069. 

Banner,  Henry  L.,  1. 693. 

BenavolaDt  Bines,  1.  671. 

Benevolent  Soefaty,  Philadelphia,  1. 674. 

Berdt,  Bster  De,  11. 1688. 

Berlin  Decree,  1. 627, 646. 

Berks  Oonnty  ftnmed,  L  244. 

Bernard,  Gen.  S.,  1.  621. 

Bertrand,  Marshal,  of  Fiance,  In  Philadelphia, 

1.662. 
Beth  Eden  Baptist  Ohnrob,  1.  621. 
Beth  Kl  Kmeth  Cemetery,  ill.  2861. 
Bethnne,  Bev.  George  W.,  1.  677. 
fiesallon,  Lonis  and  Peter,  French  traden,  L 

171. 
Bible  Banner,  111.  2044. 
Bible  Christians,  11. 1403. 
Bible  Sodety,  1. 637, 666 ;  11. 1489. 
Biblical  Bepertory  and  Princeton  Bevlew,  ill. 

2020. 
Blcknell**  Reporter,  iU.  2013. 
BI*Centennial  of  Germantown,  celebration  d^ 

L  862b,  8620. 
Bi-Centennlal  Assodction,  1.  860, 862 ;  ill.  1863. 
Blckley,  Abraham,  first  flre^ngine  of  I^lla- 

delpbla  purchased  fhira,  1. 192, 691. 
Blddle,  Owen,  1.  298,  301,  311,  322,  886^  341, 

409. 
Blddle,  Charles  J.,  1.  679, 724, 770, 772, 807, 820. 
Blddle,  Edward,  1.  290,  208, 318, 886. 
Blddle,  Bichard,  1.  667;  li.  1140. 
Blddle,  Charles,  1.  473,  628,  646,  661,  664, 664, 

666,  671,  687. 
Blddle,  Dr.  J.  B.,  11. 1621. 
Blddle,  Clement,  1. 448,  464, 479,  820. 
Blddle,  Chapman,  1.  694. 
Blddle.  Clement  C,  1. 668, 671, 678, 686, 608, 603 ; 

11. 1138. 
Blddle,  Samnel,  1. 668. 
Blddle,  William  L.,  1.667. 
Blddle,  Henry  J.,  i.  663. 
Blddle,  James  C,  1.  609, 640. 
Blddle,  Alexander,  ill.  1948. 
Blddle,  Thomas,  I.  6.56,  611, 621,  026. 
Blddle,  John,  1. 666. 
Blddle,  Hon.  Craig,  i.  842. 
Blddle,  George  W.,  1. 770. 
Blddle,  Charles,  Jr.,  1. 499. 
Biddle,  Jobn  G.,  1. 673. 
Blddle,  Oommodore  Jamea,  1. 324, 380, 666, 680, 

614.  688. 
Blddle,  Gkpt.  Nicholas,  1. 327, 667. 
Blddle,  Nicholas,  i.  671,  677,691,611,680,626, 

637,  642,  668, 669;  U.  1206, 1689. 
BIgler,  Governor  William,  1.  680,  706, 716, 718, 

804,807. 
Billingsport,  defenses  of,  L  806,  822,  839,  342, 
396,404. 
captured  by  British,  i.  862,  860. 
garrisoned,  i.  416. 
skirmishes  at,  1. 374. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  at,  i.  377. 
Bin  of  Settiement  (1683),  L  111. 
BllUnge,  Bdward,  i.  78, 88. 
Billiard  tables,  11.  864, 942. 
protest  against,  1. 440. 
Bingham,  William,  1.  626;  11. 864,  883, 911, 990, 

926,  970, 991, 1180, 1693. 
Bingham,  Mrs.  W.,  li.  906, 991, 1608. 


Binney,  Horace,  1.  601,  606,  616,  619, 628, 648, 
666, 667,  674,  681,  688, 724,  743, 764,  HO,  780; 
11. 1070, 1641. 
Binney,  Horace,  Jr.,  1. 764. 
Binney,  Dr.  Barnabas,  11. 1698. 
Binns,  Jobn,  iL  1062. 1161. 
Birch,  Thomas,  11. 1061. 
Blrcb,  William  B.,  U.ioeo. 
Birkey,  Dr.  William  J.,  1.  606. 
Blmey,  Gen.  David  B.,  1. 770, 774,  818,  €19. 
Blrd,R.M.,  II.  1170,1609. 
BIspbam,  Samnel,  III.  2224. 
Birch,  William  Y.,  statue  of,  ill.  1878. 
Black,  William,  1. 162, 161, 236,  236, 239. 
Blackboard  and  other  pirates,  1. 120, 166, 196. 
Blackbume,  Frauds,  1.  712. 
Blacking  and  Ink  manufacture,  11.  916;  ill. 

9286. 
Blacksmiths,  II.  862. 
Black  Hawk  in  Philadelphia,  1.  637. 
Blackwell,  Governor  John,  i.  122, 128. 
Blaine,  Ephralm,  1. 396. 
Bleakley,  John,  i.  613. 
Blewer,  Joeeph,  1.  322, 323. 
Block,  Adrian,  i.  64. 
Blockade  of  seaports  by  British,  1.  662. 
Blockade  runners,  1.  771, 776,  n8,783, 786,780. 
Blodget,  Samuel,  ii.  1068. 
Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  1.  8, 107, 172,  266,  861 ;  H. 

981. 
Blue  House  Tavern,  1.  204. 
Bine  Bell  Tavern, !.  10, 364. 
Blue  Beserves,  1. 772,  809,  813. 
Blunston,  John,  1. 128. 
Boardman,  H.  A.,  11. 1294. 
Boardman,  Bev.  H.  G.,  1. 724, 762, 766, 766, 800. 
Board  of  Missions  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrdk, 

ii.  1481. 
Boat  clubs,  i.  646 ;  11. 1^70. 
Board  of  Trade,  1.  640,  666,  716,  731, 733,  741, 

746, 766, 799,  807,  817,  819.  824,  842 ;  ill.  17S1, 

2226,2340. 
Board  of  Trade,  National,  ill.  2341. 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  IIL  2120. 
Board  of  Health,  III.  1719,1727. 
Boarding  Home  for  Toung  Women,  U.  1488. 
Board  of  Presidents  of  City  Passenger  BaUwaji, 

Ui.2206. 
Boileau,  Albert  D.,  1.  806. 
Boker,  George  H.,  IL  1161. 
Boker,  Cbarics  8.,  I.  609. 
Bdleau,  Nathaniel  B.,  i.  646. 
Bolivar  House,  1. 636, 726. 
Bend,  Dr.  Thomas,  1.  239,  244, 332, 406;  U.  1660. 
Bond,  Dr.  H.,  li.  1166, 1610. 
Bond,  Dr.  P.,  U.  923. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  1.  690;  U.  926;  Ul.  1867. 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  ii.  924. 
Bonnets,  U.  916. 
Bonbright,  James,  Ul.  2313. 
Boogber's  BepoMtory,  UL  2061. 
Books,  IL  886,  886, 1103, 1188, 1638. 
Booksellers'  dinner,  1.  612 ;  UL  2326. 
Boot  and  shoe  manulkctnre.  111.  2288. 
Boot  Tavern,  i.  348. 
Boots  and  shoes,  11. 906, 916. 
Bottlers*  Protective  Association,  UL  2864. 
Boris,  Adolph  B.,  U.  1203;  UL  2339. 
Boston,  1.  289,  290,  327,  839. 

City  Guards  in  Philadelphia,  1.  628. 
and  Philadelphia  Line  of  steamers,  UL  8170. 
BoBwell,  James  J.,  i.  681. 
Botanic  Sentinel,  UL  1999. 
Botanic  Medical  Refonner,  lU.  2018. 
Bounties  olfered  for  Indian  scalps,  L  248, 261. 
for  heads  of  Delaware  chiefs,  L  960i 


Bondinot,  Ellas,  1.  604 ;  IL  883, 1140. 
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Bonqoety  Ool.  Henry,  i.  262. 

Bonrne,  Oapc  OtwdiAh,  1. 253. 

BouTler,  John,  !i.  IMS. 

BonrnoDTllle,  Dr.  A.,  li.  1616. 

Bowman,  Bt  Ber.  flunnel,  D.D.,  i.  786 ;  II. 

1338. 
Bower,  Fnuik,  1.  862. 
Bower,  Ohsries  P.,  i.  712. 
Bowman,  George  W.,  i.  679. 
Boys*  Oentral  High  School,  (.  718, 726, 729. 
Boys  In  Bine,  1. 836. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  L  200, 206, 220,224,227,238. 
Bradford*!  Joamal  ouepended,  1.  360. 
Bradford,  Thomaa,  i.  846, 486, 694. 
Bradford,  Vincent  L.,  i.  746. 
Bradford,  Willtom.  i.  7,  99,  117,  123,  143,  146, 
164,  916, 221,  227,  278, 280, 292, 296,  309,  889, 
346,  462;  ii.  866,1100,  1630;  Ui.  1802,  1826, 
1968,1969,1961,1964. 
Braddook,  Oen.  Edward,  expedition  of,  againet 
Fort  Dn  Qneene,  i.  240. 
panic  In  Philadelphia  after  defeat  of,  L  247 ; 
ii.1002. 
Brackenridge,  Hugh  H.,  ii.  1630. 
Brantley,  Rot.  W.  T.,  i.  738. 
Braae  foundry,  Ul.  2269, 2270. 
Brandywine,  battle  of,  i.  330, 343, 347. 
field  rarislted  by  lafoyette,  i.  616. 
BrMk,  Samnel,  i.  681,  688. 
Breed,  William  P.,  ii.  1296. 
Breaditollb,  receipts  of  trom  1^4  to  1882,  iii. 

2226. 
Breintnal,  Jos.,  ii.  1107. 
Brewster,  Benjamin  H.,  i.  678, 719, 730, 782, 734, 

747,  770,  776, 807,  839;  ii.  1560. 
Brewster,  F.  Carroll,  i.  721. 
Brenner,  John  Q.,  i.  693,  699. 
Breneman,  B.  Frank,  i.  862. 
Brewers'  and  Dealers*  Journal,  iil.  2069. 
Brewers,  ill.  2279. 
Breweries,  i.  148, 163 ;  iii.  2278. 
Brewer  and  Maltster,  National,  til.  2069. 
Bricks,  ii.  862,  854. 
Brick  houses,  first,  Ui.  2292. 
Bricklayers*  Company,  ii.  1469. 
Brlck-maklng,  early,  i.  163, 200 ;  Ut  2292. 
Bridesburg  Arsenal,  i.  787, 793, 806 ;  li.  1016. 
Brldesburg  Mannfisctarlng  Company,  iii.  2254. 
Bridesburg  Standard,  ill.  2069. 
Bridesbarg,  borough  of,  i.  690, 697,  713. 
Bridgewater  Iron-Works,  iii.  2263. 
Briggs,  Nathaniel,  i.  696. 
British  fleet  lu  the  Delaware,  1.  862, 476. 
British  soldiers  quartered  on  dtisens,  ii.  1003. 

Orders  in  Goundl,  i.  629. 

prison-ship  "  Jersey,**  i.  424. 
British  Tarem,  i.  383. 
Brightley,  F.  C,  li.  1149. 
Bridges,  iii.  2136.  2147. 

Arch  Street,  UL  2143. 

Baltimore  Bailroad  Company,  lU.  2143. 

ColumbU  Bailroad,  iii.  2146. 

Chestnut  Street,  iii.  2146. 

Flat  Bock,  Ui.  2146. 

Filbert  Street,  Hi.  2146. 

Frankford,  i.  187. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill,  i.  640. 

floating,  i.  647. 

Oray*8  Ferry,  1.  7 ;  UI.  2173. 

Giraitl  Arenue,  Ui.  2196, 2146. 

Market  Street,  iii.  2140. 

Mansynnk,  UI.  2146. 

Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  iiL2186. 

permanent,  iU.  2146. 

red,  ill.  2146. 

SchnylkUl,  i.  244, 660, 669 ;  Ul.  2146, 2146. 

South  Street,  iU.  2147. 


Bridges: 

White  A  Haaard*S,  IU.  2146. 
WindmlU  Island,  1. 601. 

Brodhead,  John  Bomeyo,  ii.  1149. 

Broadhead,  Bot.  Jacob,  i.  686. 

Broad  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  i.  861. 

Bromlsy  BrotheiV  carpet-mills,  ill.  2309. 

Brooks,  Preston  S.,  assault  on  Sumner,  1.  722. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  SchooU,  Ul.  1968. 

Brown,  Adam,  i.  570. 

Brown,  Andrew,  IU.  1977. 

Brown,  Beqjamln  H.,  i.  731. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  U.  1133 ;  IU.  1979 
-81. 

Brown,  Darid  Paul,  i.  607,  836,  640,  661,  693, 
821;  ii.  1649. 

Brown,  DaTid  S.,  i.  680, 766. 

Brown,  Frederick,  i.  813. 

Brown,  Henry  Armitt,  I.  839. 

Brown,  John,  raid  of,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  1. 732. 

Brown,  John  A.,  i.  724. 

Brown,  J.  Henry,  iU.  2328. 

Brown,  MsJ.-Oen.  Jacob,  1.  669, 671, 678. 

Browne,  Peter  A.,  i.  616, 638, 644, 664, 678. 

Browning,  Abraham,  1.  712. 

Bronies  cast  at  Philadelphia  Ornamental  Iron- 
Works,  Ui.  2266. 

Brongh,  Peter,  1. 712. 

Brush  and  broom  mannfiscture,  ill.  2286. 

Bryan,  George,  i.  272, 324, 406,  606. 

Bryan,  Samuel,  i.  626. 

Bryant,  WilUam  C,  poem  on  the  Embargo,  i. 
680. 

Buck  TaTeni,  1. 480, 487, 491, 604. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  George,  i.  626-632. 

Buchanan,  James,  i.  606, 618, 699. 

Bncktalls,  i.  443, 612. 

Buckshot  war,  1.  663,  764. 

Bugg,  Francis,  apostate  Quaker,  1. 160. 

Building  Association  Journal,  iii.  2040. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation, iU.  2037. 

Bulletin  of  Medical  Science,  iU.  2016. 

Bulletin,  Mines  and  Coal  Record,  iU.  2069. 

Bulletin,  Saturday,  iii.  1991. 

Bull,  Col.  John,  i.  322, 323, 330,  341, 370, 404. 

Bull  Bun,  battles  of,  1.  773,  802. 

Buirs  Head  Tarern,  1.  644. 

Bunch  of  Grapes  TsTem,  i.  284, 871, 442. 

Burd  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  i.  786. 

Burd  Orphan  Home,  U.  1482. 

Burd,  Edward,  i.  609. 

Burd,  Edward  S.,  i.  619. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  John,  i.  343. 

Burial  customs,  11.  867. 

Burieigh,  C.  C,  1. 720. 

Burlington  Island,  i.  95. 

Bnriington,  N.  J.,  first  settlsment  of,  i.  96, 146. 

Burned  in  efflgy,  it.  866. 

Burnap*8  Ferry,  Ul.  2138. 

Buraside,  Judge  James,  i.  716. 
Burnside,  Thomas,  ii.  1639. 

Burroughs,  Capt.  WiUiam,  1.  666. 
Burying-gronnd,  the  city,  I.  668. 

south  of  liombard  Street,  1.  360, 687. 
west  of  Schuylkill,  claimed  by  Friends,  i. 
359. 860, 642, 647,  668,  697. 

BurylDg-grounds,  ii.  868,  879;  Ui.  2866. 
Union  and  Mutual,  i.  620. 

Busineits  of  city  passenger  railways  in  1882, 
ill.  2204. 

Business  Adrocato  and  Price-Current,  Ui.  2040. 
Business  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Ul.  2024. 
Bush  HUl  Iron-  and  Steel- Works,  ill.  2268. 

Bosh  HiU,  li.  872, 943, 1605. 

Busy  Bee,  iU.  2039. 

Butehers,  i.  629,  6ri,  712;  IU.  2306. 


Bntehers: 

In  Bi-Csntennial,  i.  861, 8680. 

opposition  to  **  Shinnera,**  i.  827, 729. 

processions,  i.  602, 687, 723. 

Hide  and  Tallow  Assodatfon,  Ul.  8868. 
Butler,  Andrew,  1.  683. 
Butler,  Col.  John,  i.  820. 
Butler,  Pierce,  L  486, 686, 698, 697, 601, 626, 777, 

781,820. 
Bntterworth,  John,  Ul.  2264. 
Button,  John,  tU.  8306. 
Byrne,  I4ent.  Edmund,  i.  627. 

C. 

Osbot,  John  and  Sebastian,  their  diacoverlsi, 

i.62. 
Cadwalader,  John,  L  284, 398, 296, 298, 307,824, 
330,  332,  334,  879,894, 896,  888, 426,  436, 466, 
689,  698, 703, 718,  726^  734,  764, 766,  768, 773, 
786,  792,  803,  809,  819, 821 ;  U.  880.  882,  888, 
939,  1633,1638,1681,1681. 
Cadwalader  Grays,  L  670, 671,  679,  687. 
Cadwalader,  Gen.  George,  i.  666,  670,  078,  673, 
679, 686, 688,  701, 764,  750, 760,  761,  770, 789, 
794,  816,  819. 
Cadwalader,  Thomas,  i.  267,  661,  670,  671, 673, 
679,  600,  608,  612,  616, 619, 826,  688,  684,  681, 
667,673,  819;  ii.  960, 1018.  1198,  1588,  1680, 
1681. 
Osdwalader,  Iiambert,  1. 202, 296, 898,  300, 307, 

328, 331. 
Cadete,  Philadelphia,  1. 666. 
Cage  for  prisonen,  i.  149, 187. 
Caldwell,  DaTid,  i.  690. 
Caldwell,  Stephen  A.,  Ui.  2103. 
Caldwell,  Dr.  Charles,  1. 677 ;  IL  1190,  1616. 
CallowhUl  Street  Ferry,  iU.  2144. 
CallowhUl,  Hannah,  i.  3. 
Calico,  mannfiMSture  of,  1.  439, 617, 632, 680. 
Calendar  changed  from  old  to  new  style,  L  846. 
OslTert,  Dr.  WilUam,  1.  718. 
CalTary  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  11.1867. 
Camp  Shellpot,  1.  666. 
Staunton,  i.  666. 
Oak  Hill,  1.566. 
Dnaoe,  i.  566. 
Brandywine,  i.  678. 
Dupont,  i.  673, 576. 
of  instruction  in  1861, 1.  673. 
grounds  of  troops  for  the  field,  I.  776, 767, 

781, 784. 
McCIellan,  L  766. 
Owen,  i.  766. 

Philadelphia,  1.  800, 804, 808. 
Camp  News,  ill.  2039. 

Campbell's  Foreign  Semi-Monthly,  Ul.  8014. 
Camden  and  Amboy  Bailroad,  1.  719,  787 ;  IU. 

2182,2266. 
Camden  and  AtlanHc  Bailroad,  L  712. 
Camden,  first  landing  at,  i.  80. 
Camden  and  Philadelphia  Ferry  Company,  IU. 

8139. 
OMneron,  Simon,  L  703,  794, 788, 740,  763, 769, 

777, 792, 818,  848, 849j  IU.  8194. 
Campbell,  John  H.,  il.  1646. 
Campbell,  St.  Geoive  Tucker,  i.  674,  804,  780; 

U.  1541. 
CUnpaign  of  1814, 1.  670-76.    . 
Ckmac,  Turner,  I.  686, 696,  618, 684. 
OMtmac,  William,  1.  626. 

Canal,  Delaware  and  Susquehanna*  prepoeed. 
1.286. 
ftrom  Crum  Creek  to  tid»>wator,  L  466. 
Delaware  and  SchuylkUl,  L  468,  400, 600, 

626, 649,  608, 612. 
SchuylkiU  to  Sosquehanna,  1. 4«0, 640. 
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OuMto; 

CathoUe  Ghnrchaa : 

Cemeteriea : 

Union,  i.  540, 560, 661, 611. 

AaanmpUon   of  the   Blaaaed   Ylrgltt,  II. 

Hood,  Hi.  2360. 

IMnwart  and  BnrlUn,  L  609, 612, 606. 

1884. 

•  iTy  HIU,  ill.  2361. 

pNjeoto,  Tftrioni,  1.  611. 

All  Bainta,  U.  1384. 

Laurel  Hill.   1.  726,   730,   804,  818;    UL 

Boaqnahanna  to  Krie,  1.  612. 

Annunciation,  ii.  1388. 

2369. 

oommliBlooera,  1.  614. 

Aaanmptlon,  11. 1388. 

Lafhyette,  1. 787. 

GhetaiMaka  and  Delawan,  1. 609,  616,  614, 

Cathedral   of  Bainta  Peter  and  Paul,  U. 

Lebanon,  1.  693 ;  ill.  2369. 

761. 

1384. 

Lereriogton,  ill.  2360. 

Gannon,  fimndiy  tor  oaatlng,  at  Soothwark,  i. 

Holy  Trinity,  U.  1376. 

Machpelah,  ill.  2369. 

339. 

Immaculate  Conception,  11. 1882. 

Monument,  lil.  2369. 

■hot  and  ■hall  for,  OMt  In  Philadelphia,  1. 

Oaau,  U.  1383. 

Mount  Vernon,  lil.  2360. 

411. 

Maternity  of  the  BleaMd  Virgin  Mary,  U. 

Mount  Peace,  ill.  2860. 

gina  of.  to  the  city,  1.  777. 782, 784. 

1388. 

Mount  Sinai,  ill.  2360. 

Gannon,  Jamea,  i.  322-84. 

Our  Lady  of  the  NattTlty,  11. 1384. 

Mount  Moriah,  1.  712,  831 ;  Ui.  2860. 

Gapella  Italiana  Protestant  Bplaoopal  Ohnroh, 

Our  Lady  of  the  Ylaltatlon,  it  1383. 

Morgue,  the.  Hi.  2369. 

IL1360. 

Our  Mother  of  Borrowa,  11. 1389. 

Odd-Fellowa*,  1.  693, 726;  Ui.  2360. 

Oaptnraa  of  KngUah  Tflaaala  by  French,  in  Del*- 

8t  Augnatine,  11. 1077, 1376. 

Old  Oaka,  iU.  2360. 

ware  Bay,  1.474. 

8t  Bonlfadna,  U.  1883. 

OllTe,  1.693;  111.2360. 

Oarey,  Mathew,  i.  611,  631,  637,  60S,  608,  611, 

Pollah,  11. 1384. 

Palmer  Street  burylng>ground,  UI.  2361. 

616,619.  624;  U.  1141;  lU.  1976,  IVH,  2172, 

St  Clement,  U.  1388. 

Philadelphia,  1.  620,  693. 

2231, 2236,  2808, 2323. 

St.  Alphonaua,  U.  1388. 

Potter*a  Field,  Hi.  2367, 2368, 286C. 

Oarey,  Henry  G.,  1.  663,  712,  722, 728, 741,  837; 

St.  Ann,  il.  1388. 

Weat  Laurel  HUI,  Ui.  2361. 

11. 1148. 

St.  Agatha,  11. 1389. 

WoodUnds,  1.  7 ;  iU.  2369. 

Oarpentera*  Hall, !.  290, 464, 489, 762;  iU.  1784, 

St.  Charlaa,  11. 1889. 

burylng-ground,   Schuylkill,  upper    and 

1787. 

St.  Edward,  11.  l!S89. 

lower,  HI.  236R. 

Garpentaia*  Obmpany,  L  232, 291, 601 ;  11. 1460. 

St  Trauda  Xarler.  11. 1388. 

burylng-ground,  Lombard  Street,  ill.  2S66. 

Oarpenter,  Thomaa  P.,  i.  712. 

St.  Bridget*!,  U.  1384. 

burying-gruund,  Yineyard,  UI.  2367. 

Oarpenter,  Joahna,  1. 169,  617 ;  11.  864. 

St  Kllaabeth,  It.  1383. 

burials  in  Northwest  Square,  Ui.  2367. 

Garpanter,  Oaorge  W.,  i.  680 ;  11. 1171 ;  UL  2069, 

St  Dominic,  U.  1382. 

Centennial,  celebration  of,  L  839. 

2273. 

8t  John,  il.  1379, 138.1. 

exhibition,  i.  840,  842;  U.  1699;  UL  1860^ 

Carpenter,  fiamnel,  1. 123,128. 160, 174,196, 200, 

St  Joachim,  U.  1382. 

2239. 

.    248;  li.864. 

St  Jamea,  U.  1389. 

goTemment  loan  in  aid  of,  i.  844. 

Slate-Boof  Hooaf,  built  by,  1. 147. 

8t  Mary  Magdalene  dl  Pasal,  li.  1384. 

opening  of,  1.  846. 

Oarding  and  apinning,  i.  618. 

StMalaohi,  H.1384. 

Pennsylraniaday  at,  1.  847. 

Garpet  manafactnrao,  1.  2V3,  628,  632;  11.  868, 

Bt  Maiy,  11. 1371, 1376. 

close  of,  i.  847. 

877, 887,  910 ;  111.  2231, 2232,  2308. 2309. 

8t  Joaeph,  U.  1371. 

Board  of  Finance,  1.  842. 

Bromley  Brotheia*,  UL  2309. 

Bt.  Michael,  il.  1391. 

Commiaslon,  1.  842. 

Bromley,  John  A  Bona*,  ill.  2309. 

Bt  Paul,  U.  1391. 

Buildings  at  Lansdowne,  the,  L  840, 848; 

Gomberland,  Hi.  2309. 

St  Philip,  Ii.  1392. 

UI.  1860. 

Falla  of  Schnylkill,  111.  2309. 

Bt  Peter,  II.  1300. 

Centre  or  Penn  Square,  Hi.  1773, 1841, 1842. 

Monitor,  111.  2309. 

Bt.  Patrick,  11. 1391. 

brick  meeting-house  erected  In,  lii.  1860. 

HoGallam,  Oreaaa  A  81oan*s,  iU.  2309. 

Bt  Tereaa,  U.  1389. 

Centre  House  TaTem,  1. 266, 343, 498, 692. 

Oxford,  IU.  8309. 

Bt  Stephen,  11. 1388. 

Century,  our  second,  IU.  2062. 

Carpet  Journal,  lil.  2062. 

Bt  Teronica,  11. 1390. 

Cent  newspaper,  the,  ill.  1996. 

Carriage    Company,    American    Steam,    IU. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jeena,  11. 1384. 

Central  Congregational  Cliurch,  U.  1408. 

2264. 

St.  Tincent  de  Paul,  ii.  1383. 

Central  High  School,  eatabUahment  of,  IU.  1028, 

Carriagea,  11.  880, 009, 912, 960. 

OathoUoB,  cenana  of,  in  1766, 1.  262, 263. 

1030. 

Oarriaga  mannfactnreia,  III.  2332. 

celebrate  paange  of  relief  bill,  1. 624. 

Central  BanlUry  Fair,  1.  842. 

Carda,  U.  878, 941. 

OathoUo  home  for  deatitnte  orphan  giria,  il. 

Central  Sick  Diet,  li.  1482. 

Cara,  flrat  railroad,  Ui.  2269. 

1484. 

Censua  of  Philadelphia  (17n),  i.  367. 

Oarrull.  Obarlea,  of  Carrollton,  1.  633,  636. 

Catholic  Philopatrian   Literary  Inatltute,   11. 

(1808)  1. 637. 

Oarroll,  Mra.  Gharlra.  11. 1606. 

1484. 

Ceaana,  John,  1.  733,  795. 

Oarr,  Benjamin,  11. 1077. 

Catholic  Benerolent  Union,  U.  1484. 

Chadd^a  Ford,  battle  at,  L  347. 

Oarr.  Bobert,  1.  761. 

CathoUe  Total  Abatlnenee  Sodetiea,  U.  1486. 

Chaff,  lil.  2060. 

Oarrlgan,  Charlea  W.,  i.  719. 

Ckthollc  Clab,  11. 1096. 

Chain  bridge  OTer  Schnylkill,  1.  541, 689. 

Carson,  Dr.  John,  11. 1602. 

CathoUe  Adrance,  Ui.  2C67. 

Chaloner,  John,  i.  326,  .H96. 

Oaraon,  Capt  John,  murder  of.  1.  684. 

CathoUe  centennial  fountain,  Ui.  1874. 

Charcoal  Jimmy,  IL  929. 

Carteret,  Bir  George,  1. 78,  79,  88. 

Catholic  educational  inatitntioni,  ill.  1949. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  i.  510, 526,  630, 542, 616, 

Cartman,  early,  of  Philadelphia,  1. 183,  262. 

Catholic  Herald,  HI.  2013. 

622;  Hi  2344,2346. 

Caator,  Oen.  Thomaa,  1.  608. 

CathoUe  Quarterty  BeTiew,  lit.  2062. 

Charter  of  Philudelphla,  i.  16. 

Caah,  Andrew  D.,  1.  662. 

Catholic  Standard,  ill.  2037. 

Chattanooga,  victories  around,  announced,  L 

Oaaa,  Oen.  Lewla,  1. 722. 

Catholic  Yialtor,  Ui.  2026. 

810. 

Caaaldy,  Lewla  0.,  1.  710,  723,  733,  741,  743. 

Cauaici,  Henrico,  il.  1067. 

Chaaaeura,  Philadelphia,  i.  573. 

Qualn,  John,  11. 1170. 

Carender.  Thomaa  8..  1.  722. 

Chaatelluz,  ChevaUer  de,  i.  414. 

OatUn,  George,  11. 1064. 

CaTea,  Inhabited,  i.  101, 120, 149. 

Chauncey,  Nathaniel,  i.  669, 586. 

C^ttell,  A.  0.,  1. 748, 806.  817  ;  UI.  2224. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  IU.  2360. 

Channcey,  Charles,  1.  620;  11. 1540. 

Oathcart,  Ber.  William,  1.  731 ;  11. 1311. 

Celebratlona,  U.  936. 

Chandler,  Joseph  B.,  1. 626, 586, 700, 725, 782 ;  iL 

OathraU,  Dr.  iMac,  U.  1166, 1616. 

Cemeteriea,  IU.  2369. 

1171. 

Cathedral  Cemetery,  IU.  2360. 

American  Mechanics*,  iU.  2360. 

Chambers,  Joseph  0.,  1.  675. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  1.  797,  809, 

Beth  Bl  Kmeth,  ill.  2361. 

Chambersburg  burned  by  Confederates,  1.  817. 

819,823;  11.1384. 

Cathedral,  i.  7,  666,  688 ;  ill.  2360. 

Chapman,  Dr.  N.,  i.  620, 633,  688 ;  il.  1134, 1194, 

Cattle,  auction  aalea  of,  1.  610. 

Cedar  HUI,  UI.  2360. 

1612. 

market  aatabllahed,  I.  492, 682. 

Fair  Hill,  IU.  2360. 

Charleston,  B.  C,  surrender  of,  1. 408. 

ahowa  at  Bnah  Hill,  1.  b4A,  668. 

Franklin.  Ui.  2359. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  i.  812. 

aooiety  for  ImproTlng  breeda  of,  1.  668, 

Olenwood,  1.  605, 718, 732;  UI.  2360. 

Charter  of  Bxemptlons  and  PriTileges,  1.  69. 

CathoUe  Churehea,  II.  866, 1077, 1393. 

Greenwood,  Ui.  2361. 

Charity  HoaplUl,  1. 767 ;  iL  1682. 

hlatoiy  of,  U.  1366. 

Hart*a  Lane  burylng-ground,  Hi.  2369. 

Champneys,  Benjamin,  1.  686. 
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ObiQMl  of  Christ  Chareb,  il.  1346. 

Ohuiij  Hotpltal,  U.  1662. 

OluuiMry,  maitera  in,  11.  lAfiQ. 

GbAiiM,  WIIUmd,  11.  lOU. 

Gbanncj,  Xliho,  11. 1641. 

OhAritable  ichool,  li.  1471. 

ObainlMn,  B«t.  John,  1.  702, 728, 731,  786. 

Oh«mlaU  Socie^,  Colamblan,  ill.  2238. 

works,  UL  22T7. 
CLwtj  Hill  barylng-groand,  lii.  2S68. 
GhMtnnt  Hill,  ikimftlBh  at,  1. 368. 
Gh«MpMke  Bay,  British  blockade  of,  1.  666, 

667. 
•*  Ghssspssks  oatnges,"  tfas,  1, 628, 629, 634, 661. 
CAaastsr  Dramatic  Association,  1.  861. 
CAaester,  Pa.,  1. 6. 

erection  of  piers  at,  1.  294, 486, 686, 689. 

Penn*s  arriral  at,  i.  167. 
Cbsstnnt  Street  bridge,  i.  778, 834;  ill.  2146. 

wharf,  ill.  2163. 
Ohsstnnt  Hill  and  Montgomery  News,  ill.  2062. 
Chsstnnt  Strset  Theatre,  L  668, 686 ;  U.  b68. 

bnmed  in  1820, 1.  600. 

the  new,  1. 703, 781,  806. 
Chew  mansion,  the,  1.  366-68,  868,  379,  386, 

403,  616, 817. 
Chew,  BeiUamin,  1.  242, 268, 264, 273,  278, 286, 
817 ;  II.  1607. 

arrested  ss  a  T017, 1. 343. 

connoilman  of  Pblladelphla,  L  466. 

sent  from  the  Stote,  1.  346. 
Chew,  Harriet,  11. 006, 1696. 
Cheres,  Langdon,  I.  608. 
CheTaller,  Peter,  1.  272,  284, 290,  294. 
Gheraller  de  la  LuMrne,  1.  617. 
Chicago  fire,  aid  for  saflferers  by,  1.  837. 
Chicago  Zoaares  at  Philadelphia,  I.  786. 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Boards  of  Trade,  rlsit 

of;  1.748. 
Children's  Friend,  2037. 
Children's  free  exconions,  1. 837. 
Children's  Hospital,  11. 1684. 
Children's  Homosopathic  Hospital,  11. 1684. 
ChUds,  Cephas  O.,  1. 741,  746,  766, 761,  766, 791 ; 

11. 1069. 
Chllds,  George  W.,  i.  834 ;  IIL  1960, 2007. 
Chllds,  George  K.,  1.  694. 
Chimes  of  Christ  Charch,  11. 1344. 
Chlnaware,  IL  868,  887. 
Cbinaware  manufectory  of  Sonthwark,  i.  263. 
Chlnaware  manufacture,  lii.  2236, 2207. 
Chinese  Museum,  i.  021, 680;  11.  948. 
Chinese  ProtesUnrBplstoparMiision,  11. 1362. 
Cholera  Gaxette,  1.  632;  ill.  1998. 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  I.  630. 
Cholera  hospitals,  1.  631,  633. 
ChristUn,  111.  1990. 

Adv)cate,  Ul.  1989. 

Chronicle,  ill.  2020. 

Fireside,  ilL  2062. 

Hollne•^  ill.  2044. 

Instructor,  111.  2016. 

Obserrer,  1.  777, 784 ;  ill.  2013. 

Becorder,  lii.  2082. 

Statesman,  111.  2037. 

Standaitl,  ill.  2030. 

Woman,  111.  2043. 

Worker,  111.2062. 
<%rlstian  Commiislon,  I.  623,  829. 
Christian  Clinrch,  11. 1402. 
Christ  Church,  i.  236,  260,290,  303, 337, 340,346, 
397,  407,  446, 457,  463,  478,  483,  601,  608, 
618,  537,  619,  624,  666,  661,  697,  705,  826 ; 
11.  804, 1336, 1342, 1346 ;  iU.  1783, 1879. 

bells  remored,  lii.  1793. 

Cemetery,  monument!  In,  ill.  1879. 

Hospital,  1.790;  il.  1676. 


Christ  Church,  Oennantown,  11. 1866. 
Christ  Church,  FrankUnTllla,  IL  1860. 
Christina  Harbor,  Swedish  settlawisw»1»I.Sl, 

64. 
Christiana  Creek,  1. 64, 146, 847. 
Christlaensen,  Hendrick,  L  64. 
Christmas  fiestiTiUes,  11.  986. 
Chrlstmss  Fund  Society,  U.  1480. 
ChrifltadelphUns,  IL  1449. 
Chronicle,  PennsylTsnla,  1. 880, 286. 
and  Adrertiser,  ill.  2040. 
Daily,  Ui.  1992, 8013. 
Herald,  Hi.  2037. 
Saturday,  Ui.  2011. 
Whig,  ill.  1984. 
Church  Heiald,  New,  IIL  8024. 
Church  Life,  New,  ill.  8024. 
Church's  Blsarre,  lii.  2022. 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  1.  743. 
Church  of  St  Philip  de  Neri,  L  669. 

assault  on,  1. 671,  764. 
Church  of  the  STangellst,  1. 726. 
Church  of  God,  11. 1449. 
Church  Home  for  Children,  li.  1482. 
Church  Dispensary  of  Sonthwark,  ii.  1686. 
Churches,  11.  866, 1229, 1449. 
Ciceronian  Society,  the,  1. 478. 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  1.  448, 463, 469, 478, 

482, 486, 604, 618, 643, 646,  661,  677,  690, 697, 

609,  633, 636,  789. 
Circus,  1.  471,  496,  689;  11.  864,  962,  976,  977, 
.  979. 

CirculaUng  Library,  Waldle's,  UL  1999. 
**CltiBen  Genet,"  French  minister,  1.  473-76, 

478. 
Cltixen,  the,  Ul.  2069. 
**  City  of  Homss,"  1.  862a,  862d. 
City  Armoiy,  i.  706. 
City  ColTee-House,  1. 492, 494, 616, 638, 648, 663, 

677, 693,  600, 634. 
City  Courts,  L  466 ;  il.  1667 ;  iU.  1769, 1778. 
City  Guards,  1.  070, 671,  679,  687. 
City  Hall,  L  661, 699;  IU.  1770, 1772, 1791. 
aty  Hospital,  U.  1676. 
City  Hotel,  1.  639, 666,  670,  636. 
City  Iron  Foundry,  Hi.  2261.  , 

City  Museum  Theatre,  L  713,  716. 
Cl^  Mlision  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  H. 

1481. 
"City  of  Glasgow,"  steamship,  lots  of  at  sea,  1. 

699. 
**Clty  of  Philadelphia,"   frigate,  1.  494,  603, 

664. 
**Clty  of  PhUadelphla,"  steamship,  loss  of  at 

sea,  1.  699. 
City  solidtors,  ii.  1676. 
City  Troop,  the,  1.  337.  401, 437,  442,  446, 448, 

464,  479,  486,  495,  504,  546, 648,  661, 667, 668, 

672,  609,  636,  638,  666,  G66,  706,  724,  760,  770, 

772,  776,  806,  819,  827,  829 ;  H.  1017. 
aty  TsTem,  1.  289,  291,  206,  301, 304,  380,  338, 

.343,  366, 371,  388,  397, 407,  414,  428, 438,  464, 

464, 472, 494,  612, 626;  11.  983;  UL  2348. 
City  passenger  nilways,  Hi.  2200. 
dates  of  charter!  of,  HI.  2202. 
business  of,  iu  1882,  Ul.  2204. 
board  of  presidents  of,  Hi.  2206. 
ClTll  war,  the,  1.  736-833. 

flist  call  for  troops  In,  764. 
Clark's  Inn,  11.  982. 
Clark,  Enoch  W.,  iU.  2100. 
Clark,  Col.  John,  Continental  spy,  1. 368. 
Clark,  W.  G.,  IL  1170. 
aark,  C.  H.,  ii.  1172. 
Clark,  BeT.  Henry  Steele,  1.  761. 
Clarke,  William,  1. 128. 
Clarke's  Hall,  L  181 ;  U.  864. 


Olarkmi,  Matthaw,  L  307, 406, 409, 466, 4M, 
Clay,  Henry,  669, 610. 

In  PMhsaelphla,  L  687, 6ST. 

death  of;  i.  706. 
Clay  Telephone  Oompaoy,  Ui.  8136. 
Clay, J.  C,  tt.  1240. 
Clay,  S.  W.,  U.  1068. 
daypoole,  James,  IL  1084. 
dagbom,  James  L.,  IL  1061, 1070, 1071. 
Claridge,  Mn.  XrameUne,  U.  170a 
Clarkson,  Dr.  O.,  IL  1602. 
decks  of  the  Court  of  Qnartor  flurfnns,  tt. 

1673. 
dark,  UL  2060. 
develand,  C.  D.,  L  788. 
dew,  Johanna,  trial  offer  murder,  L  6S9. 
dermont  Seminary,  Itt.  1988. 
CUnical  Society,  IL  1638. 
dinton  Strset  Boarding  Home,  U.  1488. 
dinton,  Sir  Heniy,  1.  861,  364,  SH,  383,  886, 
411, 427,  620. 

agenta  of;  hanged  as  spies,  1, 414. 
dinton,  George,  1. 667. 
dinton,  De  Witt,  L  639, 614,  616. 
dothing  Sxchangs^  Ul.  8864. 
Clothing,  U.  900, 908. 
dothlng-atores,  IU.  8819. 
doTer  dub,  U.  1006. 
dubs  and  olub  Ul<  tt.  1098. 

Leather  Apron,  U.  864. 
dymer,  George,  L  273,  278,  284,  889,  898,  301, 
311, 319, 323, 324, 329,  396,  401,  409, 436, 446, 
448,  462, 466, 621,  638, 676. 
dyde  Line  of  steamers,  HL  2170. 
Coachee,  U.  864, 880. 
Coal,anthraeite: 

attempts  to  use  as  ftael,  1. 616. 

proposed  company  tor  mining,  L  668. 

successful  nee  of;  1. 678, 682, 696,  60S. 
Coal  Company,  Mutual  AssisUnca,  1.  668, 682. 
Coal,  Lehigh,  HL  2271. 
Coates,  Dr.  B.  H.,  IL  1626. 
Coates,  Isaac,  L  292.    • 
Coates,  George  M.,  Ul.  2338. 
Coates,  WUilam,  L  292, 323. 
Coates,  Dr.  L.  M.,  i.  731. 
Cobbett,  William,  L  486, 490, 493, 49f7-4M. 
Cockade,  the  French,  1. 493. 

styles  worn  by  partisans,  L  607. 

the  State,  L  670. 
Cockbum,  Admiral,!.  666. 
Cook  and  Lion  Tavern,  i.  662. 
Cock-fighting,  U.  941. 
Cochran,  Thomas,  IH.  2104. 
ColTey,  George  A.,  1. 722,  733, 813. 
CofTee-House,  ii.  866,  866,  906,  960, 962. 
Cohooksink  Creek,  1. 2. 

a  public  highway,  L  487, 498. 

canal  proposed,  1. 612. 
Cohen's  AdTertiser,  Ui.  2023. 
Cohen,  Mrs.  Henry,  U.  1698. 
Coinage,  flnt  by  United  States,  L  472 ;  UL  1813, 
1816. 

table  of,  Ui.  2043. 
Coin  oonnterfisited,  iU.  1812. 
Coin  Collector'*  Herald,  HL  2046. 
Columbus,  statue  of,  HI.  1876. 
Columbia  Fishing  Company,  1.  491. 
Columbia  Bailroad  bridge,  Ul.  8146, 2266, 2860. 
ColnmbU  BaUroad,  HL  2171. 
Columbian  Chemical  Society,  Ui.2233. 
Columbian  Pottery,  UL  2297. 
Columbian  Museum,  IL  960, 966. 
Columbian  Obserrer,  1. 606, 610 ;  UL  1988. 
Columbian  Magaaine,  UL  1976. 
Colombian  Advocate,  HL  1986. 
Colonists,  eariy  bnlldlnfi  oi;  UL  2898. 
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Ooloalatlim  Soilf^,  tlMi  I.  a«k 
OoloBlnlloB  H«aU,  UL  fOll. 
OoUmj  in  SehajlkUl  WUblng  dub,  i.  iSS. 
CMond  f  raopt.  ndaMl  (1814),  1. 576. 

In  dTll  WW,  t.  800, 811, 814, 8S5. 

of  Phtladalplita,  list  oi;  1. 888. 
Oolortd  orphaiu,  U.  1466. 
Oolcaum,  John  M.,  1.  868, 716. 
OolMbtrry,  Alvsnnder  P.,  L  860. 
Coldest  day  in  PhlUdelphin,  1. 838. 
Oolkot,  Ooffln,  Hi.  8801. 
Oolor  nnd  Paint  Oompnny,  the  Ajnorionn,  L 

648. 
Oolllns,  Znodiona,  i.  821. 
Ooldon,  OidwnkdOT,  i.  188;  U.  1683. 
OoU«g«  nnd  Olinicnl  Itocord,  ill.  8068. 
OoUogo  of  Dental  enrgaiy,  U.  1808. 
Oollege  Hall,  i.  886. 
OoUege  of  Pbannaoy,  1 606 ;  it  1668. 
Oollega  of  Philadelphia,  1. 406, 418, 436, 468. 
Oollega  of  Phyaiclana,  1. 468, 468,  676;  IL  1187, 

1601, 1048. 
OommlMloneni  of  Defenaa  (l^U)^  1. 670. 
Oommiarionan*  Hall,  1.  681. 
Oommlttaa  of  Inapection  and  Gorraapondence, 
i.  880, 282, 883, 286, 808, 804, 811,  880, 888, 
886^830. 

adi  of  legaliaed,  1. 431. 
Oommlttaa  of  Trade,  1. 401. 
Oommlttaa  of  Defenaa,  the,  I.  6n-76,  678;  Ul. 

1700. 
OoBunlttae  of  Safety,  I.  88e.«N),  801^,  812, 820, 
888, 820,  881, 888-86, 888,  876. 

acta  of  legaliaed,  1. 431-412. 
Oommlttaa  of  1814, 1. 666. 
Committee,  Demoeratlo,  i.  663. 
Committee  of  One  Hnndred,  1.  888,  818,  862b, 

8580. 
Commeroe  of  Philadelphia,  1808  to  1818,  UL 
2210. 

with  Oreat  Britain  ftom  1087  to  1776,  Hi. 
2208. 

roTlTal  of  after  Botolntlon,  1. 427, 488. 

daoadenee  of  (1807),  1. 687. 
Oommerdal  Bulletin,  lU.  2060. 
Commercial  Herald,  ill.  1881, 2200. 
Commercial,  Qermantown,  111.  2062. 
Commercial  Llat,  III.  1880. 
Commercial  Beglater,  liL  1078. 
Commercial  Beglatar,  United  Statae,  ill.  8018. 
OMttmerolal  Exchange  Aaioolatlon,  new  hall  of^ 

i.  886;  111.2346. 
Commercial  Weekly,  ill.  2084. 
Commercial  Bank,  1.  546,  600,  726;  lU.  2008, 

2080. 
CoBunerdal  and  Political  Beglater,  111.  1868. 
Commlaalonen  for  aettllng  colony,  Ul.  1787. 

of  property.  III.  1767. 

City,  HI.  1764. 

of  United  Statee  ahipping,  Ul.  1806. 

of  inaolTenti,  II.  1673. 
Common    Prajer>Book    flodety  of  Pannijl- 

Tania,  I.  601. 
Comly,  FrankUn,  I.  611. 
Comly,  FrankUn  A.,  Ul.  2187. 
Coraly,  Joahna,  1. 662. 

Company  for  Improvement  of  the  Vine,  L  611. 
Common  Plena  Joatlcea,  11. 1668. 
Commonwealth,  Ul.  8080,  8046. 

Olnb,  ii.  1008. 

Inanrance  Company,  iU.  8181. 

aecretaiiai  of,  Hi.  1766. 

treaanrera  of;  Ul.  1766. 
Comptroller>general,  IU.  1708. 
Comatock*k  Phonetio  Magaalne,  HI.  8016. 
Oongreaa,  adjonramant  of,  to  AnnapoHa,  I. 
480. 


eantaanlal  calabratloH  of  adjoan- 
ment  to  AnnapoUa,  L  888. 

Omtf  nantal,  1. 201, 81S. 

flrat  act  of,  for  lerylng  duty  on  gooda,  IU. 
18Q3. 

mamben  of,  iU.  1784. 

prealdanta  of.  In  PhUadelpbla,  Ul.  1787. 

general,  of  the  eokmiea,  1. 272. 

otfera  of  peaee  rejected  by,  1. 888. 

of  the  United  Statae,  I.  328, 486. 

ramoral  to  Balttmora,  1. 334. 

ramoTal  to  York,  1. 346. 

removal  to  Princeton,  1. 426. 

reaolutlona  of  Independenee  Introdnoed  In, 
1.314. 

return  to  PhHadelphla,  1.386. 
Congram  Hall  Hotal,  1.  637. 
Continental  army  at  Brandywina,  1. 847. 

at  Qermantown,  i.  864-66. 

at  Monmouth,  i.  388. 

at  Morrlatown,  i.  408. 

at  Talley  Forge,  i.  369, 873, 877. 

atWhlteMarah,l.368. 

battallona  formed  for,  i.  307. 

campaigns  of,  in  1776-77, 1. 327-83, 836-87. 

daaertara  fkom,  1. 860. 

march  through  Philadelphia,  L  848, 416. 

PennijlTania  troopa  In,  1. 840. 
Continental  Loan  Commlaaionari,  L  870. 
Continental  money,  1.  308,  884,  886,  834,  886, 

361, 367, 397, 380, 406, 400, 416-16, 486. 
Continental  nary,  1. 886, 390, 408, 404. 

▼easels  destroyed  In  the  Delaware,  L  364, 
376. 
Continental  Hotel,  1. 733. 
ConUnental  Theatre,  faul  accident  at,  1. 778. 
Conatables,  U.  868, 874. 
Connor,  Commodore  David,  1.  688. 
Conicriptlon  law,  1. 800. 
Oonnall,  Oeoige,  i.  712. 
Concordia  Theatre,  1. 718. 
ConsoUdation,  act  of;  Ul.  1703. 
ConaoUdatlon  of  Philadelphia,  1. 4, 16, 713. 
Contracta,  iU.  1728. 
Conaula,  Ibraign,  Hi.  1800. 
Convents  and  BeUgioua  Oommunltiea  (Cattio- 

Uc),  IU.  1860-68. 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Jooq>h  (OaSh- 

oUc),  Ul.  1063. 
Conferenoa,  provincial,  i.  828. 
Gonllacated  esUtea  sold,  1. 411, 424. 
Convicts,  labor  of,  on  streeta,  Introdnoed,  1. 444. 

abandoned,  i.  467. 

escaped,  exeented  for  bui^laiy  and  mnr^ 
der,  L  467. 
Conventton,  Conatltutlonal,  of  1776,  i.  818,  882, 
323. 

of  1787,  L  447. 

of  1838,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  640. 

of  1878, 1. 838. 
Contraband  trade  with  Naw  York,  1.  418, 484. 
Conoordla  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  I.  604. 
Conrad,  B.  T.,  I.  648, 678, 716, 718, 726;  U.  U46. 
Cooatant,  Bei^amin,  academy  of,  i.  616. 
Conyngham,  Oapt  Guatavua,  1. 666. 
ConfMaration  of  tlie  Statea,  I.  418. 
Conflaoatlon,  ordiaanoe  of;  I.  370. 
Controller,  HL  1766. 
Controllers,  Uat  of;  HI.  1766. 
Continent,  Our,  IU.  8080. 
Conatltntlonal  Union  Party,  1. 738, 736, 762, 770, 

772. 
ConstitntlonalistB,  1. 626. 
**ConaUtutlonal  Democrats,"  I.  633. 
**  Ooaaatntlonat  BepobUcans,**  1. 620. 
Conatltntlonal  Society,  i.  366. 
**  Conatitiition,**  IHgata,  1. 748. 


"  Conaattttlon,**  captnrea  the  •*  Onerri6ra,*«  I. 
666. 

captaraa  the  "  Java,**  i.  668. 
OonatltnUon,  the  first,  iU.  1768. 
Concert  HaU,  i.  621, 710, 788. 
Conoerta,  U.  1087. 
Confederate  advance  (1868),  t.  808. 
(1863),  i.  808. 
(1864),  I.  816. 

army  of  Northern  Yirginla,  surrandar  of 
annonnoed,  I.  828. 

prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  i.  807,  818. 

spies,  L  777. 
Conealoga  Prin^Worka,  Hi.  2818. 
Confectioners*  Journal,  Hi.  8046. 
Gonahohocken  Woolan-MUl,  Hi.  2306. 
*•  Conttallation,**  fHgate,  1. 511, 748. 
OongrsgaUonaliat  Churches,  II.  1406. 
Connolly,  Dr.  John,  i.  305, 336. 
Condle,  D.  F.,  U.  1162, 1626. 
Cooper^op  Baf^eahment  Saloon,  i.  774,  786, 
761, 801, 806, 814, 886, 881. 

hoapltal  connected  with,  1. 881. 

Soldieta*  Home,  i.  882. 
Cooper,  Jamea,  1.  703. 
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Gray«a  Gardens,  i.  464, 468. 
Gmy  Beaerres,  1.  708,  772,  773,  776,  777,  809, 

818,819;  U.  1021. 
GraTeyards,  IL  879. 
Grand  Army  of  the  BepubUc,  1.  836,  846, 852, 

8620;  U1.2076. 
Grand  Anny  Bevlew,  IU.  8067. 
Grand  Army  Scout,  IU.  8060. 
Great  Britain,  hostUe  IMIng  against  (1794),  1. 
477. 
flag  of;  burned  in  Philadelpbla,  1. 478. 
outrages  by  (1809),  1.  646. 
"Great  Sastem  Steamship"  off  Gape  May,  t 

786. 
"  Great  Law,"  1. 102, 104, 123. 
Great  Senate  of  Sparta,  histoiy  of,  Ui.  9076. 
Greble,  Lieut.  John  T.,  killed  at  Big  Bethel,  1. 

769. 
Greek  Legion,  and  aid  for  the  Greeks^  1. 619. 
Green-Tree  Inn,  i.  601, 555. 
Greenwich  Point  Ferry  Company,  1.  589. 
Green  Street  Methodist  Church,  1. 631, 770. 
Greenwich  Island,  1.  261. 
Green,  Dr.  Jacob,  IL  1170. 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Ul.  2861. 
Grew,  Mary,  anti-slaveiy  speaker,  1. 788. 
Griffith,  H.  Wharton,  1.  626. 
Griflltts,  Dr.  S.  P.,  U.  1597. 
Grinnell,  Henry,  1. 782. 
Grist-mill,  first,  IU.  2895. 
Grier,  Judge  Bobert  C,  1.  718  (note),  784,  786, 

786;  U.1647. 
Grioe,  James,  ship-builder,  1. 570. 
Grlswold,  Boger,  afltay  of,  with  loron,  1. 496. 
Grlgg,  John,  death  of,  1. 817. 
Gross,  Dr.  Samuel  D.,  11. 1165, 1623. 
Grocers'  and  Importen'  Kzchange,  Ui.  2360. 
Growden,  Joseph,  1. 123, 128, 154. 

mansion  of,  1. 148;  ii.  1505. 
Grouchy,  Marshal,  of  France,  in  Philadelphia, 

1.59U. 
Gmnd,  Francis  J.,  1.  686. 

death  of;  1.810;  11.1170. 
Guardian  Angel,  IU.  8038. 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  ill.  1730. 

preeidents  of  the  Board,  iU.  1743. 
**  Guerri6re,"  American  frigate.  1. 678. 
**  Guerri6re,"  British  frigate,  captured,  i.  666. 
"  Onerrl6re,"  American  frigate,  built,  1. 570. 
Qnlph  Mill,  1.  433. 
Gulph  road,  1. 582. 
Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 

Ul.  8104. 
Guide,  iU.  2044. 

Gunboats  In  the  Delaware  (1776-76),  1.  299, 
800,  806,307  (1818-14),  666, 670. 
built  in  PhUadelphia  in  civil  war,  788,784, 
787,  789,  807, 813. 
Gunner's  Bun,  1.  2. 

company  fbr  improvement  of,  L  684. 
Gunpowder,  manufhoture  of;  1.  894,  801,  806, 
306. 
Inspeetlott  and  test  of;  i.  468. 


Gypsum  as  a  fertiUser  lutrodnoed  1^  FrankUn, 

1.888  (note). 

H. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  U.  1666. 

Hahnamannian  Monthly,  ill.  8086. 

**Hail  Columbia,'*  first  sung  by  Gilbert  Fox,  i. 

498. 
Hailstorm,  the  great,  1. 884. 
Haines,  Bdward,  1.  718. 
Haii^dressing,  il.  880. 
HaV-Moon,  1. 58, 54. 
Halls: 

City  and  District,  Ul.  1769. 

District  of  Penn,  Ul.  1776. 

Frankford,Ui.l777. 

Gormantown,  IU.  1777. 

Independence,  iU.  1777,  1784,  1796,  1796, 
1823, 1873. 

Kensington,  Ul.  1776. 

Moyamenslng,  Ul.  1776. 

New  City  HaU,Ul.  1772. 

Bichmond,  Ui.  in6. 

Southwark,  Ui.  1775. 

Spring  Garden,  IU.  1776. 

West  Philadelphia,  ill.  1777. 
Hallam's  Theatre  Company,  U.  966. 
Hallett,  Mrs.  Hughes,  U.  1702. 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  S.  C,  11. 1701. 
Haly,  William  W.,  1. 708. 
Hamilton,  Andrew,  i.  174, 176, 180, 804, 806, 808, 
817,836;  U.  864,  864, 943. 

residence  of,  11. 872. 

sketch  of;  11.  1501;  iU.  1739,  1781,  1788, 
1786, 1806, 1807,  2207. 
Hamilton,  A.  Boyd,  1. 094. 
HamUton,  Alexander,  1. 350, 462,  482, 619. 
Hamilton,    James,    Lieutenant-Governor  of 

Pennsylvania,  1. 178, 180,  217,  239,  248. 
HamUton,  Jamee,  Ui.  1769, 1782>84, 1786, 8114. 
Hamilton,  James,  1.  240, 250. 
Hamilton,  WlUiam,  1. 7, 445,448. 
Hamburg  Tavern,  1. 513. 
Hammer,  Ui.  9061. 
Hancock,  John,  1.  262,  286,314, 816. 
Hancock,  Gen.  W.  S.,  i.  800, 818, 828, 848. 
Hand,  Col.  Edward,  1. 827. 
Hand-in- Hand  Fire  Company,  1. 628. 
Hand,  James  C,  i.  689, 721, 728, 768. 
Handel  and  Haydn  Hall,  1. 723. 
Handy,  Moses  Purnell,  IU.  8088. 
Hanging,  11.  857. 
Hanna,  James,  i.  676. 
Hart>eson,  Bei^amin,  1.  802, 824, 484. 
Harbeson,  WUliam,  1. 712. 
Harbor,  artificial.  In  Delaware  Bay,  i.  616,  628. 
Harbor  masters,  1. 480. 
Harding,  Jesper,  iU.  1985, 1993. 
Hare,  Prof.  Bobert,  i.  645, 674, 780, 752 ;  it  1140, 

1615. 
HarUn,  Dr.  Blchard,  I.  681, 633 ;  111.  1619. 
Harmony  Hall,  1. 511. 

Harmony  Lodge,  No.  52,  F.  and  A.  M.,  1. 504. 
Hamlsh,  Henry  K.,  1. 712. 
Harp  and  Crown  Tavern,  i.  476. 
Harpsichord,  U.  879. 
Harrah,  Charles  J^  Ui.  2803. 
Harris,  Dr.  Thomas,  1.  633. 
Harrisburg,  founding  of;  by  John  Harris,!.  434. 
Harrison  HaU,  1.  783. 
Hartshome,  Charies,  UL  8188. 
Hartshorns,  Dr.  Joseph,  U.  1150, 1618. 
Hartranfk,  Gen.  John  F.,  1.  839, 848, 868. 
Hart,  Abram,  publisher,  1. 708. 
Hart,  Charles  H.,  II.  1167. 
Hart,  George  H.,  1. 712. 
Hart,  John  S.,  1. 729. 
Hart  Lane  burying-gronnd,  Ul.  2369. 
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HftiiflildAr,  JariMi,i.  16. 

HAirlson,  JoMph,  1. 728, 730;  li.  1080. 

HwrlMn,  JoMpb,  Jr^  Hi.  1800, 1860, 8868. 

Harriaon,  John,  lii.  8873. 

HarriaoD,  Gaorge,  1. 70i. 

HaiTlMn,  HaTemeyAT  A  Co.,  sogw  roflnsra, 

U1.8884. 
Harriflon,  G«n.  WilUam  H.,  Tialt  to  Phlladal- 
phia,  1.647. 
death  of,  i.  666. 
Hailett,  Col.  John,  nmaina  of,  raintamd,  1. 

666. 
Hats,  U.  861, 887,  006, 016. 
HaTlland,  John,  i.  616, 618 ;  ii.  1060. 
Harra  da  Grace  baniad,  1.  666. 
Hayea,  Pneident  B.  B.,  1.  842,  847. 
Hay-markat,  1. 688. 
Haaard,  Sraklna,  L  641, 606 ;  ii.  1167. 
HaantTk  Bagiater,  estiacta  from,  i.  870;  ill. 

1002. 
Hasard,  flamiiel,  i.  680. 
Haslehutat,  Iiaao,  1. 677, 716,781, 796, 788, 780, 

800. 
Head*!  Hotel,  i.  686. 
Head-dnaMa,  il.  860, 861, 877. 884, 800, 808, 000, 

007,  013, 016. 
Health,  Journal  of,  ill.  1004. 
Hearfb-etone,  Ui.  8060. 
Hebrew  Bynagognee,  IL 1486, 1448. 
Heinrioh,  A.  P^  U.  1070. 
Belltown,  part  of  Philadelphia,  lo  aalled,  i. 

167,  812. 
Hemphill,  Joa.,  i.  660. 
Henry,  Alazaoder.  i.  728, 786, 788, 748, 760, 763, 

766, 760, 764, 760,  774, 780. 786. 780.  708,  704, 

700, 801.  803, 811, 818,  816, 821, 886. 
Henry.  John,  aecret  agent  of  Knglaod,  i.  668. 
Henry,  P.,  U.  1068. 
Henderwn,  John  N.,  1. 716. 
Hendereon,  Samuel  J.,  i.  677. 
Hendrickion,  Capt  Oomelle,  axploimtion  of  the 

Delaware  by.i.  31, 56,120. 
Henkels,  George  J.,  i.  726. 
Hentx,N.  M..  ii.  1063. 
Hepburn.  Hopewell,  death  of^  i.  806. 
Herald.  Agente*.Ui.  8063. 
Herald,  I^amlly.  ill.  2U60. 
Herald,  Sunday,  Ui.  2067. 
Herald  of  Truth,  iU.  1006. 
Hermitf  of  St.  Augustine,  1.  667. 
HeaMliua,  painter,  ii.  1031. 
HeMlan  mercanariea.  i.  313,  387,  388,  332,  886, 

360,  366, 868, 360, 364, 368,  871,  888,  426;  U. 

806. 
Heaton,  laaao,  i.  667. 
Hewion,  Dr.  T.  T.,  ii.  1614. 
Heyberger,  Jaoob,  1. 662. 
Hibemia  Hoee  Company,  i.  664. 
Hlbernia  Fira  Company.  1. 271, 763, 700. 
Hibernian  Society,  i.  656, 766 ;  iL  1466. 
Hibernian  Club,  U.  1466. 
Hibberd,  Thomas,  i.  620. 
Hickory  Club  of  Philadelphia,  i.  610. 
High  Dutch  Gazette,  Ui.  1066. 
High  Dutch  Penneylrania  Hiatoriogxaphar,  lii. 

1064. 
High  Street  prieon,  U.  867. 
Highway  robberies,  i.  217. 
Highway  department,  iU.  1768. 
Hiirs  map,  i.  2. 
Hill,  Heniy,  i.  323 ;  U.  860. 
Hill,  John,  ii.  1060. 
Hill,  C^pt.  Joseph,  i.  672. 
Hill,  Bicbard,  i.  186-187, 191, 198, 204. 
HiUegas,  Michael,  i.  264, 299. 
Hinckley  Knitting-Mill,  Ui.  2307. 
Hirst.  H.  B.,  U.  1161. 


Hint,  William  L.,  1. 608. 
Historic  houses  and  manaioDa,  Ui.  1864. 
Historical  Society,  1. 106, 100, 881, 848, 868, 88^ 
880,  370, 678 ;  il.  1080, 1116. 
history  of,  U.  1810. 
Hiatortcal  Beeord,  American,  Ui.  8044. 
Historical  Begistor,  Ui.  1084. 
Hodge,  Dr.  Hugh  L.,  1.  633;  ii.  1610. 
Hoeckley,  Xdward  P.,  i.  608. 
Holker,  John,  Tran^  oonsni-ganeral,  i.  808| 

408. 
Holland,  J.  J.,  11. 1046. 
Hollander,  L  8. 
HollaDdar's  Creek,  i.  861. 
HolUngsworth,  Leri,  1. 600,  600,  664;  Ui.  8817, 


HoUingsworth,  Thomas  G.,  1. 716. 

Hollow  School,  1. 636. 

Holm,  Bar.  John  Qunpaniua,  i.  67. 

Holme,  John.  1. 124, 143. 

Holme,  Oapt.  Thomas,  i.  87, 80, 00, 04, 06,  861. 

Holme,  Thomas,  iU.  1767, 1778, 1781, 1840, 1841. 

Holy  Apostles  Protestant  Xpiecopal  Ohnroh,  IL 

1368. 
Holy  Oomfbrtor  Proteatant  Bpisoopal  Church, 

U.  1360. 
Holy  Communion  Lutheran  Church,  ii.  1480. 
Holy  Innocents  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

11. 1360. 
Holy  Trinity  Protestant  Bpisoopal  Church,  U. 

1867. 
Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church,  U.  1376. 
Home  Ccmpanlon,  Ui.  2061. 
Home  Gaxette,  Arthur's,  iU.  8081. 
Home  manufacturea  in  1706,  i.  804. 
Home  Missionary  Society,  U.  1471. 
Home  Circle,  Ui.  2061.  2076. 
Home  Guard,  i.  766,  760,  760,  771, 773, 776, 780, 

783,  787,  702,  802.  807.  816. 
Home  Magasine,  Arthur's,  IU.  2022. 
Home  Protector,  iU.  2060. 
Home,  School,  and  Church,  Ui.  2024. 
Home  Visitor,  Mew  Monthly,  Ui.  2023. 
Home  Protection,  IU.  2060. 
Home  for  Orphan  Children,  1.  686. 
Home  for  the  Homeleas,  ii.  1482. 
Home  for  Deatituto  Colotad  Orphana,  11. 1466. 
Home  for  Aged  Couplea,  U.  1487. 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  ii.  1482. 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Methodists,  U.  1460. 
Home  for  Aged  aod  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  11. 

1460. 
Home  for  Aged  Poor,  U.  1483. 
Home  for  Incurables,  U.  1487. 
Homoeopathy,  U.  1634;  Ui.2022. 
Homoeopathic  Materia  Medioa,  Journal  of^  iU. 

2038. 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  U.  1637. 
Homoeopathic  News,  UL  2024. 
Hominy-man,  ii.  930. 

Hood  Cemetery,  monuments  in,  lit  1881, 8360. 
Hooper,  Lucy  H.,  U.  1166. 
Hooper,  Bobert  Lettis,  Jr.,  1. 400. 
Hoopes.  Barton,  ill.  2267. 
Hoopes  k  Townsend,  iU.  2267. 
Hopper,  Edward,  i.  730. 
Hope  Hose  Company,  i.  607. 
Hope  Fire  Company,  i.  602. 
Hope  irir»>Bngine,  the  first,  i.  862. 
Hopkins,  Commodore  Esek,  commanding  ofll- 

cer  Continental  nary,  i.  302. 
Hopkinaon.  Francis,  i.  230.  273,  809,  404,  406, 
408.  448,  461, 464 ;  U.  1127, 1621. 
author  of  the  **  Battle  of  the  Kegs,**  L  878. 
judge  of  United  States  District  Court,  1. 

278. 
impeached  and  acquitted,  1. 813. 


Hopkinson,  Joseph,  i.  483,  604,  688,  667,  676, 

684, 616, 610, 637,  648 ;  ii.  1066, 1683. 
Hopkinson,  Tbomaa,  11. 1606. 
Horner,  fbgitlTe  slaTe  caae,  i.  7S4. 
Homer,  Dr.  William  B.,  i.  683 ;  U.  1610. 
•*  Hornet,**  sloop  of  war,  i.  688. 
Hortloultnral  Hall,  1. 681,  880. 
Hoitienltunil  Sodaty,  L  680, 684 ;  11. 040. 
Hon»i)owar  ferriesi  i.647. 
HiMaai— Iin,tlg»,a44. 

atOamdanby  **l^hion**  aod  ''Paytona," 
I.  676. 

•*  Memorial**  against,  1. 186. 

prohibited,  1.680. 
Hoatery-mills,  UL  8306. 
Hoaieiy  aod   knit  goods    mauufiusturs,   IU. 

8069. 
Hose  Company,  the  Philadelphia,  oiganiMd,  L 

616. 
Hospitals : 

OhUdren's,  IL  1684. 

Children's  Homoaopathlc,  IL  1084. 

Church  Diq>eosary,  U.  1686. 

Christ  Church,  ii.  1676. 

City.  i.  400,  613, 610,  621, 680, 631, 888;  U. 
1676. 

Charity,  U.  1688. 

St.  Christopher's,  for  Children,  U.1684. 

Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases,  U.  1666. 

Episcopal  iL  1676. 

Episcopal  Training-School,  ii.  1686. 

Episc<^l  Dispensary,  11. 1686. 

Free  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases,  U.  1686. 

Friends*  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  U.  1677. 

Franklin  Beformatory  Home  for  Inebriates, 
U.1686. 

German,  U.  1680. 

Germantown  Dispensary  and,  U.  1688. 

German  Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary,  IL  1084. 

Howard,  and  Infirmary  for  Incurables,  U. 
1682. 

Home  for  Consumpttres,  U.  1688. 

Home  for  Incurables,  il.  1684. 

Homoeopathic,  ii.  1684. 

Insane,  i.  728. 733;  U.  1688. 

Jewish.  U.  1682. 

Jeffenon,  ii.  1677. 

Lying-iu  Charity  and  Knrsa  Society,  U. 
1680. 

Maternity,  U.  1684. 

Korfhem  Dispensary,  IL  1686. 

OrthopsMlio,  and  Infirmary  for  Nerroua 
Diseases,  U.  1683. 

Presbyterian,  IL  1682. 

PhUadelphia,  U.  1681. 

Philadelphia  Dispensary,  IL  1686. 

Preston  Betreat,  U.  1680. 

Penn^lTania,  U.  1004, 1106, 1660. 

Quarantine,  U.  1664. 

Sanitarium  AaMdatlon,  U.  1684. 

St.  Mary's,  ii.  1682. 

St  Joseph's,  U.  1670. 

Southern  Dispensary,  11. 1686. 

Wills,  il.  1670. 

Wonaan's,  U.  1680. 

UniTsrsity  of  Pennsylranla,  U.  1683. 
Hospitals,  militeiy,  dosed,  L  826. 
Hoepltel,  general,  L  230-44. 
Hospiul  Begister,  Weet  Philadelphia,  Ui.  2038. 
HospitaUty,  early,  U.  860. 
Hot-water  war,  i.  407. 
Hotels,  U.  080. 

Aldine,  U.  904. 

Centre  Square,  U.  944. 

City,  U.  960. 

Continental,  U.  998. 

Columbia,  U.  994. 
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Hotolfl: 

Ginurd.  li.  908. 

Lafiiyetto,  U.  998. 

Korth  American,  ii.  994. 

Bidiig8«D,U.938. 

United  Stataa,  il  99i. 
Hondon,  U.  1006. 

Honee^  early,  i.  IfiO ;  ii.  854^  889, 888, 908. 
Hoaeekeeping  in  earij  dayt,  ii.  868. 
HonMhold  Visitor,  iil.  9069. 
Honae-ftimielilng,  Ii.  9ia 
Home,  town  at  Northern  Llbertiea,  ill.  1774. 
HoQM  of  Prayer,  Protestant  Kpieooiial,  ii.  1368. 
Boom  of  Merey,  ii.  1482. 
Hooie  of  the  Qood  Shepherd,  ii.  1484. 
HooM  of  Oorrectlon,  i.  712, 839. 
Hooee  of  Beftige,  Ui.  1838. 
Howe,  Admlial  Lonl,  i.  378,  380,  382,  396 ;  ii. 

939. 
Howe,  Lieot-Oen.  Sir  Wlllian,  i.  318, 318, 826, 
332,  339, 342,  846, 862,  369, 864, 373, 389. 

departure  for  England,  i.  888. 

hia  licentiooeneie  in  Philadelphia,  i.  884. 

If eecbianaa  fSte,  in  honor  of,  i.  877-82. 

orders  advance  of  British   to  ^ateon's 
Vord,  i.  882. 

personal  appearance  of,  1. 361. 

rssignatlon  of,  i.  377. 
Howard  Institution,  U.  1470. 
Howard  Beneficial  Society,  1  674. 
Howell,  Isaac,  i.  290, 298,338. 
Howell,  Samuel,  i.  272,  284,  289,  292,  811, 328, 

486. 
Hoxie,  8.  K.,  i.  732. 
Hnbbell,  Oen.  Horatio,  i.  669, 688. 
Huckel,  Benjamin,  i.  721. 
Hndson,  Henry,  1.  SO,  62, 63. 
Bughee,  John,  i.  271,  277, 279,  288. 
Hull,  Oapt  Isaac,  i.  669, 661. 
Hulme,  John,  1. 752. 
Humane  Society,  ii.  1477. 
Humboldt,  Baron  Yon,  ii.  927. 
Humboldt  Monument,  i.  836, 844, 847 ;  iii.  1878. 
Humphreys,  Oharlee,  L  290, 318. 
Humphreys*,  Clement,  aseault  on  Baohe,  1. 490. 
Humphreys,  Jamae,  Sr.,  i.  343. 
Humphreys,  Joshua,  i.  490,498,  638. 
Humphreys,  Samuel,  i.  616. 
Hnnter,  Bei^amin,  crime  and  ezeention  of,  i. 

849. 
Hunter,  Charles  G.,  i.  626. 
Hnnter,  John,  iii.  1716, 1716. 
Hunting  Park,  i.  636,  634, 723;  iii.  1861. 
Hutchinson,  Br.  James,  i.  406,  473,  478;  ii. 

1696. 
Hutter,  BeT.  E.  W.,  i.  738, 743 ;  ii.  1428. 
Hutter,  Mrs.  B.  B.,  li.  1466. 


I. 

Ice>boat  for  Delawars  Birer,  i.  649. 
Ice-houses,  building  of,  i.  686. 
Ice  Trade  Journal,  iii.  2066. 
I.  C.  a  U.  Journal,  ill.  2044. 
Illustrated  World,  til.  2061. 

Life,  iii.  2024. 

Newspaper,  iii.  2021. 

nshion  Baser,  ill.  2C63. 
Immaculate  Conception,  Catholic  Church,  11. 

1382. 
ImhoflT,  Henry,  i.  712. 
Immigrants,  Society  to  Aid,  i.  480. 
Impressment  of  seamen,  i.  627, 662. 
Imports  for  sixty-three  years,  iii.  2222. 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  i.  262. 
Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men,  history  of,  ill. 
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Lacyngological  Society,  ii.  1633. 
La  Santislma  Trinidad  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church,  U.  1360. 
La  Salle  College  (Catholic),  IH.  1950. 
Latter-Day  Seminary,  Hi.  1986. 
Latrobe,  Beqjamin  H.,  1.499,  500,  510,  511;  ii. 

1062, 1068. 
Latrobe,  J.  H.  B.,  i.  268,  259. 
Latimer,  George,  1. 571. 
Lanrsns,  Henry,  t.  407, 415. 
Lauer,  Frederick,  1(1. 2280. 
Lauasat,  Anthony,  1.  636. 
Laurel  HIU  Cemetery,  1.  725, 730,  804,  813 ;  HI. 
1880, 2359. 

West,iH.236L 
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Laurel  Bun  ImproTement  Goanpany,  iii.  2186. 
L*ATenir,  ill.  2059. 

LaraleUe,  Bear  Admiral,  Hie  A.  F ,  1.  801.  806. 
Lawler,  Matthew,  i.  428,434,  611,  608. 
Lswson,  Alexander,  ii.  1066. 
Lawrence  Beneficial  Society,  i.  574. 
Lawrence,  Thomas,  Lieut-Col.,  i.  215. 
Lawyers,  early,  of  Philadelphia,  i.  22:2. 
Law  Association,  i.  643 ;  ii.  1198. 
Department,  Hi.  1727. 
Journal,  Hi.  2067. 
Library,  1.  604. 
Begister,  American,  iii.  2023. 
Beports,  ii.  1556. 
Law  and  Order  AdTocate,  iii.  2060. 
Lay,  Beqjamin,  11. 1120, 1249. 
Lasaretto,  1. 6,  509,  513,  516,  521, 526,  632,  551, 

588, 711, 716,  787  ;  ii.  1667. 
Lea,  H.  C,  H.  1170. 

Lead,  white,  manufacture,  iii.  2274, 2275. 
League  Island,  i.  8, 714, 813. 
Leather  Apron  Club,  ii.  862. 
Leather  inspection,  1.  265. 
Leather  manufscturen.  iii.  2286. 
Lebanon  Garden,  1.  567, 577. 
Lebanon  Cemetery,  iii.  2359. 
Le  Courrler  de  la  France,  Hi.  1979. 
Ledger,  Public,  Hi.  19.30, 1962, 2000, 2129,  2130, 

8031, 2134, 2135,  2238. 
Ledger,  Sunday,  iii.  2021 . 
Le^  Col.  Bobert  M.,  i.  678. 
Lee,  Arthur,  i.  289. 
Lee,  Henry,!.  410,  502. 
Leech,  Henry,  i.  676. 
Legal  Gaaette,  Hi.  2040. 
Legal  and  Insurance  Beporter,  Hi.  2031. 
**  Legislator'*  steamboat  explosion,  i.  613. 
Legion,  the  Philadelphia,  i.  618,  528,  634. 
Lehman,  William,  i.  686. 
Lehigh  Birer,  improrement  of  navigation  of,  i. 

465,577. 
Lehigh  Coal-Mining  Company,  i.  516;  ill.  2271. 
Lehigh  NaTlgation  and  Coal  Ccmipany,  1.  603, 

805. 
Lelb,  Dr.  Michael,  i.  509,  511,  513, 517, 519,  526, 

588,  539, 545, 552,  571,  576,  581,  584,  591,)695. 
Leiper,  Thomas,  i.  511,  544,  655,  560,  665,  571, 

582, 585,  689, 589,  605,  606,  610. 
Leicester  Knitting-Mill,  Hi.  2307. 
Leidy,  Dr.  Joseph,  H.  1172, 1202, 1619. 
Leland,  Charles  G.,  U.  1160. 
Lemon  Hill,  i.  436,  675, 725,728. 
L*Enfknt,  P.  C,  ii.  1068. 
Lenox,  M^J.  Darid,  i.  398,  402,  447,  467,  528, 

560, 564,  791. 
Lesli^  Elisa,  U.  1052, 1162. 
LesUe,  C.  R.,  H.  1060. 
"*  Le  Tremblenr**  Thrern,  i.  216, 322. 
Letitia  House,  i.  108,  652. 
LeTerington  Cemetery,  Hi.  2360. 
Lerln,  Lewis  C,  1.  671. 
Levy,  Sampeon,  ii.  1533. 
LeTls,  Hosea  J.,  i.  654. 
Lewis,  Judge  Ellis,  1.  724,  728,  741,  742,  744, 

807. 
Lewis,  Mordecai,  i.  467,  582;  iii.  2275. 
Lewis,  Mordscai  S.,  i.  609. 
Lewis,  Samuel  N.,  Hi.  2276. 
Lewis,  John  T.,  k  Brothers,  Hi.  2275. ' 
Lewis,  A.  J. ,  i.  681. 
Lewis,  WllUam,  U.  1527. 
Lewie,  WUliam  D,i.  649,  741,  743,  747,  756, 

765,  no. 

Lewea,  town  of,  1. 166, 186,  332, 662,  564. 
Lex,  Charles  E.,  1. 739, 752. 
Lexington,  battle,  news  of  recelTed,  i.  296. 
L^bum,  Dr.,  1. 728. 


L*Hemiephere,  Hi.  1983. 

Liberty  Bell,  1.  2U,  619. 

Liberty  Cap  TaTem,  i.  507. 

Liberty  Island,  fortifloations  of,  I.  300. 

**  Libertador,**  Yenexoelan  warnihlp,  i.  698, 090. 

Liberal  Club,  H.  1096. 

Liberal,  iii.  1988. 

Libemliat,  PhUadelphia,  Hi.  1908. 

Libel,  ii.  1603. 

Librarian,  iii.  2056. 

Libraries,  H.  1173, 1491. 

American  Baptist  Historical   Society,  ii. 
1224. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  ii.  1199. 

AthensBUm,!!.  1206. 

Apprentices',  ii.  1208. 

Belmont,  ii.  873. 

College  of  Physicians,  ii.  1197. 

Friends*,  U.  1189, 1222. 

Friends*  Frse  Beading-Room,  ii.  1228. 

FrankUn  Institute,  H.  1214. 

Historical  Sodety,  11. 1219. 

Law  Association,  H.  1198. 

Loganian,  i.  161 ;  11. 1114, 1173, 1182. 

Mutual,  ii.  1228. 

Mercantile,  U.  1210. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  11. 
1287. 

PeopIe*s,  Hi.  2014. 

PennqrlTanla  HospitHi,  11. 1195. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  ii.  1224. 

Philadelphia,  i.  235, 246,  891 ;  ii.  1030, 1173, 
1182. 

Philosophical  Society,  H.  1190. 

Southwark,  H.  1214. 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  ii.  1123. 

University  of  PennsylTania,  ii.  1194. 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  ii.  1225 

Wilson's  Circulating,  U.  1228. 
Lieutenant-GoTemors  of  PennsylTania,  Use  of, 

Ui.  1764. 
Life  insurance  company,  incorporated,  I.  558. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  i.  722, 733, 735, 737 ;  Hi.  1 850 . 
1877, 1878. 

death  of,  1. 824. 

reception  of,  1.  750,  8' 7, 811,  810,  822. 

Institute,  H.  1457. 

monument,  i.  825,  837  ;  HI.  1859. 

Woolen-MUl,  Hi.  2304. 
Lindsay,  John,  i.  716. 
Lind,  Jenny,  11. 1087. 

Linen,  manufketnrers  of,  i.  408, 631 ;  iii.  23U9. 
Lippard,  George,  ii.  1168. 
Lippincott's  Magaune,  Hi.  2010. 
Lippinoott,  J.  B.  k  Co.,  Hi.  2.320. 
Liipplnoott,  Joshua  B.,  i.  740, 817 ;  Hi.  2329. 
Uppincott,  Samuel,  i.  510. 
Lippinoott,  8.  J.,  H.  1163. 
Lippinoott,  Thomas,  1.  560. 
Liquor,  ii.  860,865. 

List  of  insurance  companies,  iii.  2136, 2127. 
Littie  Tinicnm   annexed  to  Pennsylvania,  1. 

431. 
Lithography,  iii.  2326. 
Littell,  John  8.,  1.  680. 
Little  Genius,  Ui.  2013. 
Littie  Pilgrim,  HI.  2024. 
Literalist,  lU.  2013. 
Literary  PortfoUo,  IH.  1995. 
Literary  Omnibus,  Hi.  2011. 
Literary  Era,  HI.  2060. 
Literary  Magadne,  IH.  1981. 
Lirerpool  Line  of  packets,  i.  649. 
Llreriiool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance 

Company,  iU.  2128. 
Lloyd,  DaTid,  i.  128, 128, 156, 158, 164, 176, 180, 
186,228. 
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Llojd,  Mordeoai,  1.  211. 
Lloyd,  ThomM,  1. 118, 122. 124, 128,  275. 
LocomotWe,  fint.  111.  2254. 
LooomotiTe  Worki,  Bftldwln,  Ul.  2265. 
Logan,  Algernon  S.,  i.  604. 
Logan,  Dr.  George,  i.  605, 520;  11. 1610. 
Logan,  Jamoi,  1.  9, 149, 157, 160, 161,  166,  174, 
177,  181, 185, 191,  195,  203,  207,  221,  225,  227, 
233,  236,  239,  275,  353, 725,  795 ;  11.  1115, 1181, 
1497 ;  m.  1766, 1786, 1848,  2085,  2249. 
Logan,  Patrick,  1.  lol. 
Logan,  William,  I.  217;  ii.  872,  883. 
Logan  Square,  111.  1848. 
Loganlan  Library,  11. 1114. 
Lombard  Street  burylng-ground,  111.  2356. 
Long  Island,  battle  of,  PeuneylTanla  troopa  in, 

1.331. 
Longitretb,  Joahoa,  i.  634. 
Longitreth,  John,  1.  698. 
Longacre,  James  B.,  11. 1059. 
Longshore,  Dr.  Joseph  S.,  i.  698. 
London  Company,  I.  63,  56, 63. 
London  Ck)free-HooN«,  I.  201,  207.  214,  216,  251, 
279, 282,  293,  300,  306,  333,  336,  386, 393,  417, 
425,  432,  437,  441,  473;  11.  982. 
Loper,  Robert  T.,  i.  695. 
Loper,  William  F.,  1.  695. 
Lotteries,  1.  201, 204.  214,  217, 250,  256,  256, 263, 
266,  336,  434,  455,  466,  486,  487, 646,  548,  550; 
Ii.  863, 874. 
Loniaiana  acquired  by  the  United  States,  1. 618. 
Loodonn,  Lord,  1.  249,  252, 253. 
Loaifl  Philippe  in  Philadelphia,  I.  485. 
LoTett,  Robert,  11. 1064. 
Lowry,  Philip.  1. 729. 
Lesley  Hoose,  11.  869. 
Lucas,  Mrs.  John,  11. 1701. 
Ludlow,  Judge  James  R.,  i.726,  731,  775,  777, 

783, 806,  834. 
Ludwig,  William  a,  i.  699,  756. 
Ludwig,  Christopher,  1. 335, 510. 
Ludwiok  School,  Ul.  1924. 
Lnkena,  John,  1.  269, 261,  365. 
Lukens,  Dr.  Charles,  1.  633. 
Lumberman's  Insurance  Company,  Hi.  2123. 
Luther,  Martin,  birthday  celebrated,  i.  852. 
Lutherans,  German,  1.  190. 
Lutheran  Observer,  Hi.  1997. 
Lutheran  Sunday-School  Herald,  iil.  2032. 
Lutheran  Churchee,  ii.  866. 

Emanuel,  ii.  1430. 

Holy  Communion,  11. 1430. 

history  of,  11. 1418. 

St.  Matthew's,  il.  1427. 

StJames*,il.  1429. 

St.  Mark's,  ii.  1429. 

St.  Paul's,  11. 1431. 

Zion,  11. 1431. 
Lnieme,  CheTaller,  ii.  922. 
Lyceum,  Philadelphia,  i.  651 ,  713.  | 

Lyie,  DaTld  M.,  i.  836.  | 

statue  of,  ill.  1878. 
Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse  Society,  11. 1680. 
Lyon,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  1. 778. 

H. 

MaoVeagh,  Wayne,  ii.  1555. 

Mackensie,  Robert  8.,  11. 1167. 

Macalester,  Miss  Lily,  ii.  1701. 

Macalsstor,  Charles,  i.  726, 732, 746,  764,  780. 

Machinery  Hall,  Iil.  1861. 

Maday,  Samuel,  1. 461. 

Macpherson,  John,  Directory  of  Philadelphia 

by  (1786),  i.  440.  441. 
Macpherson  Blues,  the,  i.  479, 494-96,  502,  606, 

507. 


Mackellar,  Thomas,  11. 1167 ;  ill.  2326. 
Machpelah  Cemetery,  1.  620 ;  Hi.  2369. 
Madison,  James,  i.  493,  631,  633.  639,  641,  644, 

663, 567, 562,  663. 
Magazines,  Ii.  998, 1127. 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  PliUadel- 

phla,  ill.  2063. 
Magaw,  Ool.  Robert,  i.  307, 328, 3:n,  3:». 
Magaw,  ReT.  Samuel,  i.  504. 
Magmgh,  George,  11. 1067. 
Magdalen  Society,  H.  1463. 
Magee,  George,  1. 719,  722. 
Hagee,  William,  1.577. 
Magistrates,  list  of,  ill.  1761. 

poHoe,  IH.  1760. 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  Hi.  2132. 
Mail-routes  eotablisbid,  i.  206. 
Mails,  proTlslons  for  regnlatlng,  HI.  1809. 

tmnsportation,  Hi.  2159. 

robbery  (1828),  1.  623,  624. 

stage,  last  ooe  from  Philadelplila,  i.  719. 
Mflkin,  BeoJamin,  1. 123. 
Mallery,  Garrick,  1.  693. 
Malcolm,  James  P.,  H.  1065. 
Mammoth,  11. 947. 

Manufactures,  1. 322,  323, 446,  448,  449,  461, 500, 
515,  522, 524,  531,  532,  568 ;  ill.  2226, 2229, 
2231,  2236,  2285,  2320, 2321,  2322,  2335. 

propi«ed,  ill.  2228. 
Blanufactories  established  from  1826  to  1832,  HI. 

2235. 
Manufacturers  in  1811,  Hi.  2232. 
Manufacturers*  Mutual    Insurance  Company, 

IH.  2123. 
Maoufkctnrars'  Exchange,  1. 738. 
Manufacturers  and  mechanics,  meeting  of,  iU. 

2230. 
Mannfaeturing  Company,  Brldesburg,  Hi.  2254. 
Manufacturers'  and  Mechanloa'  Bank,  i.  660. 
Blanufacturing  Society,  llL  2230. 
Manufltetnriug  Indnstrles  in  Philadelplila  In 
1850,  HI.  2236. 

in  1860,  iu.  2238. 

In  1870,  Hi.  2238. 
Mansion  House  Hotel,  1. 625, 629,  639,  548,  651, 

668,660. 
Mansions,  early,  H.  854,  869,  882,  897. 
Manners  and  customs  of  early  settler*,  il.  853- 

891. 
Manayunk  bridge,  Ul.  2146. 

borough  of,  1.  683. 

abolished,  I.  713. 

dam  and  mUls  at,  i.  696. 
Manayunk  Star,  HI.  2031. 
Manor  of  Blllton,  1. 119. 

of  Gilberts,  1. 119. 

of  Highlands,  L  96. 

of  Moreland,  1. 119,  222. 

of  Moun^oy,  1. 119. 

of  Pennsbttcy,  1.  96, 96, 108, 118. 

of  Rockland,  i.  119. 

of  Hpringettabury,  1. 119, 161,  252. 

of  Springfield,  1. 119. 

of  WHUamstadt,  1. 119. 
Mann,  William  B.,  i.  721,  723,  732,  742,  745, 

800,808,836,837. 
Blanual  Labor  Bank,  i.  665. 
Manlere,  B.  F.,  1  830. 
Manage,  in  PhUadelphia,  1.  507. 
Maps,  1. 12. 

Hill's,  1.  2, 14 

Llndstrom's,  i.  4. 

Holme's,!.  9, 12. 

Scull  it  Heap's,  1. 14. 

Clarkson  &  Riddle's,  i.  14. 

Faden'8,  i.  14. 

Varle,  i.  14. 


Markets  in  niiladelphla,  space  and  bell  Ibr 
(1683),i.  126,148  (note). 

clerk  of  the,  i.  254. 

house  (1710),  i.  187. 

house,  first,  Ii.  867. 

house,  second,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  212. 

houses,  U.  892. 

houses,  enlarging  of,  1.  615,  643,  547. 

house,  attempt  to  build,  in  Market  Street, 
1.266. 

houses,  priTlleges  of  fkrmers  in,  i.  582. 

house  on  Seoond  Street,  i.697. 

on  Broad  Street,  i.  668,  706, 716. 

on  High  Street  extended,  i.  480. 

regulations,  1.  206. 

space  for,  in  Dock  Street,  1.  260. 

City,  1.730. 

Oallowhill,  lottery  proposed  for,  i.  548. 

Eastern,  i.  730, 733. 

FrankHn,  1. 730. 

Jersey,  i.  268. 

Kater,  i.  730. 

**  Nanny  Goat,"  1. 661,  664. 
burned  by  mob,  i.  666. 

Philadelphia,  i.  286,  236. 

Race  Street,  1. 708, 716. 

South  Slerenth  Street,  i.  730. 

Western,  1.  729,  730, 740. 

Wharton,  i.  660, 668,  638,  672. 
Markets  and  city  property.  Hi.  1768. 
Market  ProtecUre  League,  i.  729. 
Market  Street  bridge,  UL  2140-42. 

burned  and  rebuilt,  1.  840. 

ferry.  111.  2137. 
Markham,  Capt.  William,  Deputy  Governor,  i. 
84. 94,  97,  98, 107, 124-26. 

autograph  of,  i.  128. 

mention  of,  1. 129, 161, 157, 158, 164-66, 172, 
259,  861 ;  Hi.  1764, 1786,  2136. 
Maryland  boundary,  I.  107,  118,  2(^,  259. 
Maryland  Association,  1.  747. 
Marshall,  Christopher,  1.  311,  312, 320, 324,  S26, 
332,  333,  336,  342,  360,  367,  369,  370,  38A,  38t(, 
411. 
Manhall,  Bei^amln,  1.  289,  290, 292. 
Marshall,  John  A.,  i.  723. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  John,  i.  642. 
Marshall,  John,  1.  494,  501. 
Marshall,  WHUam  L.,  Secretary  of  War,  i.  679. 
Marshals  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  1577. 
Markland,  John  H..  1. 674. 
Marcus  Hook,  five  piers  erected  at  (1776),  1. 294. 

burned  at,  438. 

milltazy  rendecTous  at  (1814),  57G. 
Mars  Iron-Works,  1. 632  (note). 
Marine  Artillery,  Philadelpbia,  i.  670. 
Marine  Band,  i.  614. 
Marine  Hospital,  1. 499. 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  1. 642. 
Marine  Society  (1788),  1.  449. 
Marine  Underwriters'  Aasoeiation,  Hi.  2121. 
Maritime  Exchange,  Hi.  2346. 
Marriages,  eariy,  U.  863, 868,  888, 1252. 
Marbols,  de  M.  B.,  U.  922. 
Martin,  John  HUl,  11. 1172. 
'.  Martin,  Dr.  Joseph,  i.  617. 
Martin,  George  H.,  i.  699. 
Markoe,  James,  i.  662. 
Marble  manufacture,  Hi.  2293 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  1. 3,  258-60. 
Mason,  Charles,  i.  258-60. 
Mason,   James    M.,  of   Virginia,   ii^uoctlou 

against  asked  for,  1.  775, 777. 
Mason,  Stevens  T.,  i.  481. 
Mason,  William,  H.  1062. 

Masonic  Hall,  1.  579,  696,  609,  614,  619, 621, 643, 
6U;  U. 949, 979;  Ui.2S64. 
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MMonry,  ill.  2062. 

Maaoiu,  Grand  Lodge  of,  ili.  1766, 1877,  206S. 

MMonic  Mirror,  til.  2024. 

Maiooio  order,  hiitoiy  of,  ili.  2082. 

MMonlc  Temple,  dedication  of  the,  i.  839. 

Meetere  In  cbancert,  U.  IA69. 
of  rolle,  ill.  1738. 

Huters,  WiUlem,  i.  878. 

MMiachiiaette  Sigfath  Begiment,  rMeption  of, 
1. 769, 783. 
Pixtb  Begiment,  reception  of,  I.  758. 

MeMej,  William,  ii.  1208. 

Masquerade  balls  prohibited  (1808),  1.  ft38. 

Maternity  Oitholic  Oburcli,  ii.  1388. 

Materni^  Hoapital,  11. 1884. 

Matthews,  Dr.  Hugh,  I.  253. 

Matthews  ft  Moore  (Iron).  Hi.  2253. 

Mathematical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1. 627. 

Matlack,  Timothy,  i.  302. 307,  312, 324, 330, 332, 
1.  337,  398,  402, 408, 461, 488, 681,600, 601. 
sketch  of,  i.  323  (note). 

Mattocks,  Peter,  hanged,  i.  722. 

Mayor,  U.  867;  ill.  1732. 
list  of,  m.  IT38. 
sa]ai7  0f(1760),i.264. 

Mayor's  Court,  1.  466, 609;  ii.  1671. 

May  day,  11. 966. 

McAran*s  Garden,  11.  979. 

MoOahen,  John  J.,  i.  677. 

MoGandless,  Gen.  William,  i.  836. 

McOallom,  Grease  &  Sloan,  iii.  2300. 

McCarthy,  John,  i.  712. 

McGall,  Mig.  Samuel,  1.  216. 

McCall,  Peter  i.  643  (note),  723,  752,  801,  807. 

McClellan,  Dr.  George,  ii.  1611. 

McGlellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  1.  774,  779,  802, 
804,  806, 818,  836. 

McClellan,  Dr.  John  H.  B.,  i.  774. 

McClellan,  Dr.  Samnel,  ii.  1611. 

McClnre,  A.  K.,  i.  733,  736,  763, 804,  840;  iii. 
2046,  2046,  2047,  2048,  2049,  2060,  2061. 
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Panics,  financial,  1.  648,  726,  838. 
Paoll,  massacre  of,  i.  348. 
Paper  currency,  {.  196,  197,  203,  208,  212,  232, 

243.  246,  267,  271,  294,  311,  326, 366,  370, 408, 

416,  438,  446,  685,  648,  653. 
Paper-mills,  I.  7, 117, 146, 148,  223,  263,  397;  11. 

1103;  Hi.  2320-22. 
Paper  Company,  American  Wood-,  lU.  2238. 
Paper-hangings,  H.  858,  877. 
Parrish,  Dr.  Isaac,  1.  532;  11. 1262. 
Parrish,  Dr.  Jneeph,  i.  633,  637 ;  ii.  1618. 
Parsons,  William,  1.  232, 234. 
Parker,  0.  H.  P.,  1. 728. 
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Parker's  Ford,  1. 349. 

Parke,  Dr.  Thomas,  4.  632. 

Parry,  William  F.,  1. 679. 

Parry,  Lieut.-Ool.  Caleb,  1.  328-31. 

Paradise,  John,  11.1049. 

Passyunk,  1.74, 410, 713. 

Passyunk  Square,  Hi.  1860. 

Passmore  Williamson  esse,  1. 720. 

Passenger  railways,  dty,  lU.  2200. 

Pascal  Iron-Works,  Hi.  2262. 

Pastorins,  Francis  Daniel,  i.  116, 117, 121, 164, 

170,180;  U.896;  lU.  2296. 
Pattlson,  Robert  S.,  i.  849,  852a,  862b. 
Patroons,  1. 60. 
Patton,  Ool.  Robert,  1.  576. 
Patents  granted.  Hi.  2260, 2261. 
Pathological  Society,  H.  1632. 
Patterson  Onards,  1.  679. 
Patterson,  Gen.  Francis  X.,  i.  766, 764, 770, 773, 

776, 778, 788, 794, 806. 
Patterson,  Dr.  Henry  S.,  1. 604 ;  U.  1611. 
Patterson,  Jonathan,  1. 686. 
Pattsrson,  Joseph,  1.  830, 842;  Hi.  2107. 
PatterK>n,  Oen.  Robert,  1. 611, 646,  666, 600, 608, 

614,  621,626, 628, 634,  637, 663,  666,  660,  672, 

682,  687,  606,  699,  702,  740,  749,  754,  769,  763, 

766,  775, 789,  794, 829,  837;  U.  1170. 
Patterson,  Professor  Robert,  1.  544, 577. 
Patterson,  Dr.  Robert  M.,  1. 574, 614,  680,  688; 

H.1611. 
Patterson,  Col.  William  C,  1.  699, 716. 
Patriotic  Sons  of  America,  iU.  2076. 
Paul,  James  W.,  1.  674. 
Paul,  Jeremiah,  H.  1046. 
Paul,  John  Rodman,  1.  681. 
Paul,  William,  i.  660. 
Pawling,  Henry,  i.  304. 
Pawlet,  the  beadle,  i.  200. 
Paztou  massacre,  i.  240-42. 
Paxton  Boys,  11. 1007. 
Peacock  Tavern,  i.  602. 
Pea  Patch  Island,  1.  671,  674, 676,  608, 615. 
Psarson,  James,  1.  261. 
Pearce,  H.  W.,  i.  881. 
Peacemaker,  111.  2061. 
Peale's  Museum,  1.  487,  504.  514,  546,  579,  586, 

690,  648 ;  U.  946,  979, 1037 ;  Hi.  1788,  2255. 
Peale,  Ann  C,  11. 1039. 
Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  1. 338, 370, 394,  396, 398, 

407, 420,  427,  432,  514,  546,  692,  711 ;  H.  996, 

1035, 1060, 1192  ;  iU.  1788,  2260. 
Peale,  Raphael,  il.  947, 1037, 1030. 
Peale,  Rembrandt,  1. 514, 521;  U.  047, 1036, 1070. 
Peale,  Sarah  M.,  ii.  1039. 
Peale,  Titian,  U.  947, 1087, 1089. 
Pekin  Woolen-Mill,  Hi.  2304. 
Pemberton,  Israel,  i.  199,  200,  242-44,  247,  251, 

262,  279.  298.  345, 352 ;  Ii.  855, 883. 1251. 
Pemberton,  Israel,  Jr.,  1.  218,  239. 
Pemberton,  Isaac,  1. 100. 
Pemberton,  James,  i.  252, 272. 
Pemberton,  John,  1. 247.  345. 
Pemberton,  Phineas,  1. 128, 174. 
Pemberton  plantation,  11.  1668. 
Penn  Club,  11. 1094. 
Penn,  Granrille  John,  1.  704. 
Penn,  Hannah,  1. 161, 174, 178, 198. 
Penn,  John,  i.  3, 169. 179, 207, 242,  246, 258, 261, 

265,  270,  281,  286,  289,  322, 324,  336, 346, 406, 

435, 483,  592 ;  HI.  1827, 1866, 2137,  2152,2230. 
Penn.  Letltla,  i.  119, 162, 160, 163, 171, 174, 270 ; 

11.  865, 1686. 
Penn,  Margaret,  i.  207. 
Penn,  Richard,  1.  3,  268.  269,  261, 266, 313, 406, 

436 ;  Hi.  1787,  1938, 2137.  2270. 
Penn,  Thomas,  i.  206,  258,  261 ;  Hi.  1827,  1846, 

1865, 1938,  2137,  2152. 


Penn,  WllUam,  1. 3, 16,  33,  84, 36, 72, 76, 77, 87, 
88, 144, 198, 221 ;  ii.  863, 866, 859, 981, 1688 ; 
Ml.  1739, 1760, 1771, 1780, 1781, 1786, 1790, 
1799,  1800,  1806,  1812,  1842,  1848,  1873, 
1921,  2161,  2166,  2208,  2217,  2249,  2281, 
2296, 2311. 

llfs  of,  1. 80, 82. 

proprietor  of  part  of  New  Jersey,  i.  79. 

address  by,  to  settlers  In  America,  I..84. 

policy  of,  towards  Indians,  1.  86. 

ftame  of  government  and  code  of  laws  by, 
I.  89  93. 

arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  1.  97. 

first  residence  in  Philadelphia,  1.  06. 

dress  and  appearance,  1.  96. 

the  '*  great  law**  ftaned  by,  passed,  1. 102-4. 

visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  1. 104. 

treaty  by,  with  Indians  at  Shackamaxon, 
1. 104-7. 

rssidences  of,  at  Pennsbury  and  Philadel- 
phia, 1. 106, 160, 163. 

a  peacemaker,  i.  112, 120. 

return  of,  to  England,  1. 119. 

depoeed  from  Governorship,  1. 124. 

reinatoted,  L 125. 

autograph  of^  i.  127. 

return  to  Philadelphia,  1. 128,167. 

a  slaveholder,  1. 163. 

as  a  Governor,  1. 167-60. 

final  departure  fh>m  Philadelphia,  1. 174. 

proposes  to  sell  his  charter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, i.  176. 

in  Fleet  prison.  1. 186. 

deed  given  by.  in  1682, 1. 190. 

death  of,  i.  199. 
Penn,  William,  Jr.,  i.  156, 159, 181,  200. 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  IH.  2120. 
Penn  Treaty,  monument  of.  Hi.  1873. 
Penn,  or  Centre  Square,  Hi.  1773, 1841, 1842. 
Penn  Township  Benk,  iU.  2099. 
Penn  Rolllng-MHl,  ill.  2253. 
Penn  Month^.  IH.  204<. 
Penn  Woolen-Mill,  ill.  2303. 
Penn,  District  of,  1.  662, 676,  686,  713. 
Penroee.  Charles,  1.  601. 
Penrose,  Charles  B.,  1.  663. 
Penrose,  Jonathan,  1.  445. 
Penroee,  Samuel,  1.  292. 
Penroee,  Thomas,  1.  289,  409, 600. 
Penrose,  WHliam,  i.  642. 
Penrose  Perry,  iU.  2145. 
Penrose  Bridge  Company,  i.  707. 
Pennsbuiy  Manor,  residence  of  William  Penn, 

i.  108, 151, 159, 100, 162-64. 
Penny  Pot  House,  1.  101,  146, 172, 183,  217;  U. 

981 ;  Hi.  2151. 
Pension  Board,  i.  771. 
Penoock,  William,  i.  557. 
Pennington,  Edward,  i.  262,  289,  290, 456, 470, 

515,  546, 601. 
Penny  pack  Iron-Works,  HI.  2252. 
Pennypacker,  S.  W.,  H.  1168. 
Pennsylvania,  condition  of,  1. 3. 

geological  survey  of,  i.  18. 

charter  of,  to  William  Penn,  i.  88. 

first  Constitution  of,  1. 80-92,  111,  260, 322. 

first  laws  of,  promulgated,  1.  92, 93. 

first  Council  of,  i.  94. 

fint  meeting  of  Assembly  of,  1. 109, 110. 

first  Council  of,  1. 109, 110. 

freedom  of  religion  established  in,  1. 113. 

great  seal  of,  1. 122. 

firrt  tax  leried  In,  1. 125. 

Constitution  of,  1. 127. 

Iron  manufacture  In,  1. 154. 

charter  of  privileges  of,  1. 173. 

a  deecriptlon  of,  1.  223. 
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FtnaqrlTania: 

troops  o(  in  BaTolotlon,  I.  S27-OT|  340. 
reTolto  of  lino  troopt  of,  L  4U,  429, 480. 
Bapremo  JExmqUto  GoodcU  of,  OTMtod,  1. 
338. 
abollthed,  i.  4S6. 
State  Goutitatioii  of  1790,  t  464, 463. 
Pena^lTania  AoBdomy  of  Fine  Aila,  U.  1061, 

1066, 1070. 
PennsylTanU  Agricultural  Society,  i.  616. 
PenD«ylTuiia  Beok,  t.  823, 611 ;  ill.  8068, 9009. 
Pennsylrania  Fire  loeanuioe  Company,  ill 

8118. 
PenneyWania  Hall,  L  650. 

deetrnction  of,  by  a  mob,  1.  661,  662. 
Peoniylvanla  Hlvtorioal  Society,  1219. 
PennaylvanU  Hospital,  i.  857, 332, 420, 666»  699, 

631, 814 ;  11. 1004, 1196. 
PeDDsylTania  Improvement  Company,  1. 511. 
PenneylTanla  Maaenm,  11.  057. 
PennaylvaoU  Ballroad,  i.  677,680, 689, 692, 708, 
716, 732, 792, 799, 807, 811,  839, 848 ;  ill.  2189. 
Pennaylvania  liesenreB,  1.  812, 816. 
PennsylTania  Society  for  the  Enconrtgement 

of  MannfaoturerB,  Ul.  2314, 2316. 
**  PennsylTania,"  steamboat,  exploded,  1. 711. 
Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  11.  1480. 
Pennsylvania  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Institution,  11. 

1463. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for   Feeble-Mloded 

Children,  U.  1467. 
PennsylvanU  Institution  for  the  Blind,  11. 1461. 
Pennsylvania  Law  Beports,  11. 1666. 
Penniqrlvanla  Medical  College,  IL 1660. 
Pennsylvania   Betreat  for  Blind  Mutes   and 

Aged  and  Infirm  Blind,  tt.  1463. 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 

11. 1463. 
Pennsylvsnla  Evening  Herald,  iii.  1976. 
Evening  Post,  Ul.  1974, 1976. 
Freeman,  111.  2016. 

Gasette,  i.  228,  233,  237,  246, 271,  278, 303» 
360,  383,  38(S  424,  629;  Iii.  1786,  1804, 
1807,  1886,  1968,  1991,  2062,  8066,  2114^ 
8321. 
Chroulcle,  iii.  1806, 1966. 
Penny  Post,  Hi.  1966. 
Inquirer,  i.  642. 
JuurnaU  1.  256^  278,  283,  303;   iU.  1808, 

1964. 
Magaxin^,  i.  236, 309, 3.10,335, 337, 342, 367, 

379;  Ul.  1818, 1973, 1978, 8311. 
Ledger,  L  369, 365, 374;  Ul.  1973. 
Packet,  1.  387, 398,  397,  411,  424;  Ul.  1891, 

1958, 1966. 
Whig,  iii.  1996. 
Sentinel,  ill.  1996. 
Stotesman,  Hi.  2022. 
Magazine  of  History,  111.  2063. 
Law  Journal,  iii.  2057. 
Pennsylvanian,  1. 723 ;  ill.  1990. 
•*  People's  party,*'  1.  721*,  731,  733,  736, 770, 803. 
People's  Literary  Institute,  i.  738. 
People's  Library,  ill.  20U. 
Pepper,  William,  M.D.,  1.  842;  11. 1614. 
Pepper,  George,  1.  620. 
Pepper's  Musical  Times,  ill.  2067. 
Perry,  Cummodore  Oliver  Haaard,  i.  666,  686, 

692. 
Perry,  William  6.,  U.  1160. 
Perry,  William,  murder  of,  1.  638. 
Permanent  bridge  over  Schuylkill,  ill.  2146. 
Permanent  Exhibition,  inauguration  and  CiU- 

ure  of,  i.  849. 
Perpetual  motion,  dlsooveiy  ot,  announced,  1. 

561,587. 
Periwigs,  il«  862. 


Persioo,  K.  L.,  11. 1067. 

Perkins,  Joseph,  11. 1069. 

Perkins,  Jacob,  iii.  2263, 8326. 

Perkins,  Samuel  H.,  L  716|  770. 

Perot,  John,  111. 2217. 

Perseverance  Hose  Company,  1. 683. 

Peetaloxiian  School  8y»tem,  lit  1926. 

Petroleum  and  Mltalng  Sxcbange,  ill.  8369. 

Peter  Evans'  tavern,  1. 583. 

"Petor  Poreupine,'*  i.  485, 490. 

Gasette  of;  i.  498. 
Petera,  Bichaid,  i.  217,  235,  839,  248, 896,  334) 
403,  409,  431,  448,  464,  596,  609, 616, 643;  11. 
1628, 1641 ;  ill.  1865, 1938, 8141, 8146. 
Peters,  WllUam,  11.  873 ;  ill.  1866. 
Peterson,  George  W.,  i.  784. 
PeterMu's  Counterfeit  Detector,  ill.  2030. 
Peterson,  Charlss  J.,  11. 1171. 
Potty's  Island,  1. 9. 

Pettit,  Thomas  M.,  1. 642, 680;  11. 1644. 
Pettenglll,  B.  D.,  1 782. 
PhlhMlelphIa: 

art  and  artists  of,  11. 1029. 

authon  and  literature  of,  U.  1090. 

amusementa  of,  11. 939. 

AsUtlc  cholera  in,  1. 680-33,  690. 

Age  (newspaper),  1. 810. 

Arctic  expedition  sails  firom,  in  1763,  i. 

246. 
batteries  erected  in,  1.  215. 
Bank  Meeting-Honse  In,  i.  181. 
bench  and  bar  ct,  11. 1491. 
blockade  of  port  of,  1.  887. 
bounds  of,  1. 4. 

British  occupation  of,  it  894, 1009. 
burylng>grounds  and  cemeteries  o^  ill. 

2356. 
census  of.  In  1748,  i.  217. 
in  1777,  i.  867. 
in  1806, 1.  537. 
cartmen  of,  in  1704, 1. 183. 
capital  of  the  State,  IU.  1763. 
climate  of,  U.  895. 
consolidation  of  a4Jolnlng  districts  with,  i. 

4,16,713-16. 
Clearing-House  AssociaUon,  UL  2106. 
clubs  of,  ii.  1098. 
charitable  and  benevolent  Institntlons  of, 

U.  1449. 
Commercial  Exchanges  of,  ill.  8340. 
court-honse,  wharves,  and  bridges  in  1710, 

1.187. 
County  prison,  ill.  1835. 
College  of,  1.275, 466. 
commerce  of.  In  1735, 1.  208. 
College  of  Medicine,  11. 1661. 
charter  of;  1. 15, 173-75, 261. 
Conference  of  the   Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch,  acUon   concerning  slavery,  L 
752. 
description  of,  In  1697,  i.  146^48. 

in  1716, 1. 191. 
DedaraUon  of  Independence  proclaimed 

in,  i.  320. 
damages  sustained  by  people  oi;  during 

Bevolution,  1.  384,  386. 
Dispensary,  U.  1686. 
DomesUc  Society,  Ul.  2302. 
early  printers,  publishen,  and  poets  In,  L 

821-26. 
eariy  lawyers  and  physicians  in,  L 164, 166, 

222,  234,  406. 
sarly  steel  ftamaces  in,  1.  218. 
early  occupants^  1. 12, 13. 
enumeration  of  houses  of,  in  1760, 1.  86L 
Exchange,  1.  634. 
early  elections  in,  1. 210. 


Philadelphia: 

evacuation  of,  by  British,  i.  883-86. 

extraordinary  flood  in,  1. 667. 

first  eetaements  in  limlU  of,  L  78,  180l 

patents  to  Swedes,  L  78-76. 

Jail  in,  1. 128. 

market-place  in,  L  186. 

salary  to  asayor  ot,  1. 816. 

Utarary  society  in,  i.  829, 831. 

Congress  in,  1.  891. 

directory  of,  1.  303. 

convict  labor  on  streets  of;  i.  448, 467. 

ordinance  against  erection  ai  wooden 
buildings  in,  i.  483. 

Uterary  pmiodlcal  in  America,  L  888. 

gas-lights  in,  L  486. 

race-ooune  in,  1. 686. 

purchasers  of  lots  In,  1.  97, 101, 106, 119. 

mayor  of,  1. 168. 

English  child  bom  in,  1. 101. 

brick  house  in,  i.  106. 

meeting  of  CouncU  in,  i.  100. 

school  In,  1. 112. 

ferry  and  night*watch  in,  1. 190. 

fire  company  and  sewerage qfstem,  1. 806. 

pnbUc  conveyance  and  ship-bnUdlni^  i. 
203. 

newspaper  in,  1.  800. 

insurance  office  In,  1.  901. 

Medical  CoUege  in,  1. 267. 
fSonnding  the  city  of,  1. 94. 
Fire  Underwritera'  Asaoeiation,  UL  8184. 
fsrry  from,  to  Gloucester,  i.  191. 
flre^nginee  of,  in  1771, 1.  266. 
fortified  by  Gen.  Howe,  1. 368, 360. 
foriificaUons  of,  dismantled,  i.  306. 
Fountain  Society,  Ul.  1798. 
Firamen!s  Monument,  ill.  1878. 
fiora  and  fauna  of,  i.  84. 
frigate,  1.  567, 569. 
gsneral  introduction  of  Schuylkill  waiter 

in,  1. 607. 
great  number  of  tippllng-houses  in,  1.  811. 
general  immorality  of,  complained  of  by 

Friends,  i.  865. 
Grays,  1.679;  li.  1010. 
geology  of,  1. 17. 

hospitals  and  dispensaries  oi;  11. 1664. 
Hospital,  U.  1681. 
harbor  of,  buoyed,  and  roads  laid  out,  1. 

121. 
Hose  Company,  L  70A,  718. 
Indian  treaUes  in,  1. 178, 806, 236, 846. 
inns  and  taverns  of,  iL  080. 
ladlss  d;  contributions  to  BevolutioBary 

army,  IL  902. 
leading  men  of,  in  Bevolution,  i.  873. 
Light  Guard,  L  679, 687, 765, 778. 
Legion,  i.  654,  566. 
Library  Company,  L  837, 796 ;  U.  1186 ;  IU. 

1773,1784,1821. 
latitude  and  longitude  of,  i.  3. 
laid  off;  1. 3, 13. 
libraries  and  historical  and  sdentlflo  so* 

cleUes.  U.  1173. 
linen  mannfactura  of,  in  1764, 1. 860. 
Local  Telegraph  Company,  UL  2138. 
march  of  Washington's  army  through,  1. 

343. 
Marine  Exploring  Company,  L  727. 
martial  law  declared  In,  L  833. 
manon  in,  1. 13. 
mayon  of,  II.  867. 
mannen  and  customs  of  early  settlen  of, 

U.868. 
Manufiicturere'    Mutual  Fire    InsaraBoe 

Company,  Ul.  2123. 
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PMIadelphlft: 

numnlhctorlM  of,  In  1808, 1. 888. 

mlliteiy  goTernora  of,  i.  334, 3S8. 

■wnaoed  by  Britiah  la  war  of  1818, 1. 088-66. 

mllttary  of,  U.  808. 

moiic  aad  rooflielaDS  of,  IL  1076. 

mlneralt  of,  i.  23. 

medical  profeMdon  of,  IL  1678. 

VtaMmB  OoHVaoj,  U.  808;  111.  1788. 

namw  of  merchant!  and  trademaa  id,  In 

in8,  i.889,408. 
name  giren  to,  i.  86, 87. 
non<lmportation  policy  of  merehanii  of,  in 

1766,  i.  872,  381-84. 
mitional  capital  eeUbliehed  at,  i.  468. 

removed  from,  1  603. 
nnmber  of  Inne  in,  in  1766,  i.  268. 
sew  dlTleion  of  wards  of,  in  1885, 1.  614. 
numbering  of  hoiuee  in,  1. 440. 

new  syitem  of,  L  726. 
occupation  of,  by  British  anny,  L  360-68, 

368,  366-68, 370-73, 377-86. 
Ornamental  Iron-'Worki,  ill.  2860. 
original  landholder!  in,  1. 72. 
panic  in,  at  Braddock*s  defeat,  i.  247, 248. 
Penn*s  plana  for,  1. 76, 88. 
police  force  of,  Increaaed  and  oonaoUdated, 

I.  674,  604. 
Prioe-Cnrrent,   finit  mercantile  paper  In 

United  Statei,  i.  426. 
prominent  women  in  hietory  of,  11. 1686. 
rellgione  denomination!  of,  ii.  1288. 
relncorpomtion  of,  L  464, 463. 
roads  of,  i.  10. 

remoTal  of  State  capital  Ihmi,  L  424, 434. 
reoccnpatlon  of  by  American  forces,  i.  386, 

388. 
statistics  of,  i.  862d. 
ecarcity  and  distress  In,  1. 366. 
soenes  In,  at  opening  of  BeTolntlon,  1. 286- 

87. 
Stamp  Act  and  Port  Bill  excitement  In,  i. 

870-73, 278, 280. 
State-House  built,  L  206-8. 
Society  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Indi- 
gent Boyi,  ill.  1824. 
Stock  Exchange,  iil.  2108. 
selection  and  purchase  of  site  of,  1.  86,  87, 

88,04-96. 
streets  of,  ordered  pared,  1. 200. 
seat  of  Congress,  111.  1821. 
slavery  in,  1. 186. 

Society  for  Organising  Charity,  Ii.  1478. 
streets  of,  i.  3, 17, 108. 
Bodety  of,  il.  010. 
Bsoond  market-bouse  In,  212. 
streets  of,  renamed,  i.  708. 

streams  of,  i.  6. 
taxable  inhabitants  of.  In  1741,  i.  200. 

in  1761,1.246. 
taverns  and  tippling-houses  of;  In  1816, 1. 

686. 
trades  of,  represented  in  1788, 1. 448-62. 
Trust,  Safe  I>epoeit,  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Hi.  2106. 
townships  in,  1. 17. 
troop  of  horse,  U.  883, 1017. 
topography  of,  i.  2, 13. 
X7niott  Society,  ii.  1473. 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  of,  i.  710. 
water  supply  of,  i.  264, 466, 400, 601, 610, 607. 
William  Penn*s  arrival  at,  i.  88. 
war  spirit  in,  ii.  802. 
wards  of,  i.  16. 
yellow  fever  in,  i.  200,  210,  217,  400,  401, 

486,496.612,690,711. 
Philadelphia  Gorraspondent,  111.  1086. 


Philadelphia  Telegraph,  ilL  1067. 

LIbendlst,  ill.  1998. 

Saturday  News,  UL  2010. 

Visitor,  m.  2011. 

Demokimt,  ill.  2012. 

Reporter,  ill.  2013. 

Bepository,  ill.  2013. 

Evening  Bulletin,  ill.  2016. 

Daily  News,  iU.  2020. 

Journal  of  HomoBopathy,  ill.  2022. 

OMsttaD  Advocate,  lii.  2024. 

Medical  Tlmee,  HI.  3048. 

Medical  Journal,  ill.  2024. 

Business  Journal,  111.  2024. 

Wochenblatt,  lii.  2024. 

Merchant,  Hi.  2026. 

Evening  Journal,  lii.  2086. 

Police  Oaxette,  lii.  2026. 

Lancet,  ill.  2026. 

Intelligencer,  iU.  2086. 

Mirror,  iU.  2030. 

Daily  Record,  Ui.  2031. 

Photographer,  Hi.  2033. 

Abendpost,  ill.  2036. 

Post,  111.2038. 

Record,  ill.  2040,  2136,  2136. 

Trade  Journal,  iil.  2030. 

Volksblatt,  ill.  2044. 

Grocer,  ill.  2062. 

Sonntags  Journal,  ill.  2062. 

Tageblatt,  ill.  2063. 

Oaietto,  lii.  2063. 

Methodist,  lii.  2067. 

Tobacconist,  ill.  2061. 
Phlladelphin,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road, i.  677,  678,  698,  760,  761, 764,  766,  700, 
802,832;  ill.  2181. 
Philadelphia  and  Brie  Railroad,  I.  818. 
Philadelphia  and   Germantown    Railroad,   I. 

862a;  iil.  2176. 
Philadelphia,  Eeston  and  Water  Gap  Railroad 

Company,  i.  707. 
Philadelphia  and  Rending  Railroad,  L  798, 799, 

848,8A2b;  iii.  2186. 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  1. 677, 678, 

680,602,708;  lii.  2171. 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad,  i.  711 ;  iil. 

2183. 
Photographer,  iii.  2083. 
Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

ill.  2043. 
Photography,  IIL  2826,  2327. 
Photographic  World,  iii.  2044. 
Phonetic  Magasine,  iii.  2016. 
Phrenological  Journal,  iii.  2024. 
Physicians,  eariy,  of  Phltadelphia,  I.  822,  234, 

244. 
Pbyalcians*  College,  Ii.  1648. 
Physick,  Edward,  i.  320. 
Phyaick,  Dr.,  i.  620;  ii.  883, 1168, 1608. 
Piano  manufacture,  iii.  2289, 2290. 
Pickering,  Col.  Aaa,  i.  369. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  1. 486,  488, 606, 639. 
Pickering,  Charles,  1.  222. 
Picture  World,  iil.  2060. 
Pierce,  William  S.,  I.  720,  721,  722,  780,  731, 

848. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  i.  708. 
Pillory,  I.  201, 203, 282, 444;  il.  867. 
Pine  Street  Church,  II.  1267. 
Pine-tree  shillings,  1. 112. 
Pine,  R.  E.,  ii.  1011. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  1. 402, 661. 
Pirates  in  Delaware  Bay  and  vicinity,  L  120, 
127,  166, 167, 170, 188. 

fUae  alarm  of,  at  capes  of  Delawara,  1. 6M, 
660. 


Plain  Truth,  pamphlet  by  B.  Franklin,  i.  114^ 

239. 
Planton,  Madam,  11. 1008. 
Playbill,  iii.  8043. 
Plessonton,  Gen.  A.  J.,  1. 760, 761, 780, 788, 788^, 

798-06. 
Plowden,  Sir  Edmund,  1.  63,  64t  60. 
**  Pluck  Parade"  of  military,  i.  616, 618. 
Plumstead,  William,  I.  233, 271 ;  U.  1606. 
Plymouth  Company,  i.  67-76. 
Poetsandpoetry,  1. 226;  11.888. 
Point  Breese,  i.  649,  736, 783. 
Polish  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1384. 
Poiycllnic  and  College  fbr  Graduates  of  Medi- 
cine, II.  1666. 
Political  clubs,  II.  1086. 
Police  force,  i.  674,  675,  084»718,713,718;  III. 

1780. 
Pollock,  Governor  James,  I.  724, 783, 780,  888. 
Polk,  James  K.,  I.  678, 682. 
Poor,  overaeen  of  the,  i.  183,  181, 204, 807, 268, 
260,264. 
guardians  of  the,  1. 616, 648,  640, 668. 
**Poor  Riehanl"  Almanac,  I.  223,  284, 281, 2S7, 

288. 
Poor-houae,  ii.  866, 1448. 
Poors  bridge,  1.180. 
Pope,  Thomas,  1.  660. 
Population,  increase  of  (1682  to  1684),  I.  140^ 

141. 
Porter  A  Coates,  iii.  2332*. 
Porter,  Governor  David  R.,  I.  666, 660, 667, 660, 

673. 
Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  i.  800. 
Porter,  Oapt.  David,  L  666. 
Porter,  William  A.,  i.  661, 721. 
Porter,  Dr.  John,  i.  633. 
Porter,  Jamea  Madiaon,  i.  663, 667,  662, 711 ;  IL 

1640. 
Port  phyalciana,  ii.  1666. 
Port  waidena,  i.  463, 480,  620, 660. 
Port  Richmond  Iron-Works,  111.  2262. 
Portfolio,  1. 603 ;  ill.  1979. 
Porcupine,  ill.  1986. 
Porcapine*a  Oaxette,  Ui.  1979. 
Porcelain  and  china,  manufacture  of.  111.  8236, 

2297. 
Portrait-palntera,  II.  947, 1020. 
Poat-offlce,  i.  125, 464, 806 ;  ill.  1806, 1807, 1808, 

1810, 1811. 
Poetmaatera,  iii.  1812. 
Potter,  Rt  Rev.  Alonso,  D.D.,  I.  609, 724, 726, 

739, 761, 764,  778,  786,  791, 704,  706,  708,  810^ 

826 ;  11. 1137. 
Potta,  Thomaa,  I.  823. 
Potter*a  Field,  IIL  2356, 8368.  . 
Potteries,  i.  544, 560;  IU.  2297. 
Poulaon,  Zachariah,  IL  1166,  1183,  1188;  iU. 

1798, 1068, 1967, 1868. 
Powel,  John  Hare,  L  573,  640,  697. 
Powel,  Samuel,  i.  466, 468,  468. 
Powen  St  Weightman,  iii.  8274. 
Power,  Capt.  B.  W.,  i.  724. 
Powder  magaxine,  L  208,  216, 301, 306, 463, 626, 

629,536;  IL  998. 
Powdei^milla,  i.  301, 306. 306. 

at  French  Creek,  Kenalngton,  and  Ger- 
mantown, blown  up,  L  860, 463;  IL  1100. 
Powdered  hair,  ii.  860. 
Pratt,  Henry,  L  676;  Ui.  2212. 
Pratt,  M.,  IL  1034. 

Pramlum  Society  of  Philadelphia,  L  611, 631. 
Prevost,  A.  M.,  L  693. 
Preble,  Commodora  Edward,  1. 619, 748. 
*«  Praaident,*'  frigate,  1.  662, 667. 
Preaident'a  houae.  In  Philadelphia,  L  462, 463, 

488,  601,  603. 
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PrMton,  Dr.  (Jodm,  fuunder  of  lyiug-in  hew- 

piUl,  1.647;  li.  1617. 
PrevtoD  BatrMt,  L  648;  il.  1680. 
PrettoD  it  WlDpennj,  ill.  2304. 
PreTentlon  of  Ornel^  to  Animals,  8oci«t7,  U. 

1480. 
PreM,  history  of  the,  ill.  1058. 
Prea,  the  Philadelpblft,  i.  727,  840;  111.  2026- 

80. 
Preabyteriana,  il.  965. 
first  church,  ii.  866. 
Historical  Society,  11. 1224. 
histoiy  of,  ii.  1262. 
BoMxi  of  PubllcatioD,  li.  1489. 
Hospital,  11. 1862. 
Presidents  of  city  passenger  railways,  111.  2202. 
Privateers,  1. 186,  208,  210-14, 236, 239,  251, 253, 
267,  307, 314,  326,  327,  339, 403, 413,  416, 
421-23,  426,  48U. 
in  war  of  1812-15,  i.  556, 666, 570. 
Confederate,  1. 776-78, 786-87 ;  U.  999. 
Prince  de  JolnTille,  i.  657. 
Prince  of  Wales,  i.  735. 
Princeton,  battle  of,  i.  337. 
**  Princeton,*'  United  States  steamer,  i.  667, 682, 

801. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  11. 1602. 
Price,  Thomas,  i.  2(81. 
Price,  Eli  K.,  1. 693,  704;  ii.  1164, 1636. 
Price,  Richard,  i.  699. 
Priop,  WilliMmS.,  i.72l. 
Price,  Chandler,  i.  586, 664,  606,  610,  614. 
Prices  in  1779,  iii.  2211. 
Prints,  John,  Oovernor  of  New  Sweden,  L  4, 6, 

63,  67,  69,  130-33. 
Prints*s  Hall,  i.  67. 

Printing-pres«  made  by  George  Clymer,  1.  677. 
Printing-presses,  111.  2323. 
Printing,  cvmmencemeut  of,  ill.  2230. 
Prisons,  lil.  1824, 1826, 1826. 
Prison  (1608),  i.  149. 
old  city,  1.  202. 

Walnut  Street,  I.  267,  306,  327,  444.  446 
(note),  463,  457, 496  (note),  616,  661, 697, 
602,660. 
Arch  Street,  i.  546, 648,  670,  674,  686, 692, 
603;  iii.  1832. 
cholera  in,  1.  632 ;  ill.  1834. 
Walnut  Street,  ill.  1827. 
Philadelphia  County  (Moyamenaing),  iii. 

1836. 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  ill.  1834. 
House  of  Refuge,  iii.  1838. 
riots  in,  ill.  1830, 1831. 
Prisoners'  Relief  Society,  i.  444. 
Prisoners  of  war   (1776)  confined  in   "new** 
prison,  1. 323. 
Hessian,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  386. 
American,  held  by  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  1. 

371,372. 
exchange  of,  i.  383. 
liberated,  1.  427. 

American,  brought  to  Philadelphia,  1. 418. 
Private  wharves,  owners  of,  iii.  2166. 
Province  Island,  i.  210, 217,  347,  574 
Lancaster  Indians  sent  to,  i.  241. 
Acadian  refugees  quartered  at,  i.  248. 
batteries  on,  1.  362. 
Province  Hall,  i.  207. 
Provisions,  committee  to  regulate  sale  of  in 

Philadelphia,  1.  398. 
Prothonotaries  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

ii.l566. 
Pruminent  women  in  Philadelphia  history,  ii. 

1686. 
Produce  Exchange,  iii.  2346. 
Property,  valuation  of,  iii.  1756. 


Proud,  Robert,  i.  124. 

History  of  Pennsylvania,  i.  223;  11. 1180. 
Provident  Society,  ii.  1470. 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  Hi.  2122. 
Proctor,  Col.  Thomas,  I.  330, 404,  426,  442, 447, 

470,  478, 480, 482, 4»3,  508. 
Protection  of  home  manufactures,  1.  439, 461. 
Proprietary  government,  determination  to  over- 
throw, 1.311,  312. 

superseded  by  the  State,  i.  316, 322, 324. 
Proprietary  interests  in  Pennsylvania,  extin- 
guishment of,  1. 406,  4l>7. 

attempt  to  revive,  1. 424. 
Proprietary  agents,  iii.  1767. 

secretaries.  111.  1767. 
Protestant  Episcopal   (Thnrcb,  history  of,  li. 
1131. 

City  Mission,  U.  1481. 

educational  institutions,  11. 1360, 1480. 

Board  of  Missions,  11. 1481. 

HospiUl,  11.  1677. 
PuUio  Ledger  newspaper.  I.  662,  704,  717,  721, 
728, 729, 732, 738,  756,  796,  807, 809,  822,  827, 
828,  834,  840;  iii.  1930, 1962,  2000, 2031,  2034, 
2035,  2129,  2130. 
Public  Opinion,  iii.  2040. 
Public  liulldings  ou  Peuu  Squares,  1.  736,  836, 

839. 
Public  schools,  iii.  1921. 
Public  Model  School,  1.  683. 
Public  resorts,  11.  942. 

Public  conveyance,  first,  In  Philadelphia,  1. 203. 
Public  landings,  iii.  2151. 

Blue  Anchor,  iii.  2161. 

Penny  Pot,  iii.  2152. 

Hay-Scale,  iU.  2164. 

CHllowhlll  Street,  lil.  2165. 

Green  Street,  iii.  2165. 

Coates  Street,  ill.  2155. 

Davidson's,  ill.  2155. 

Shackamaxon  Street,  ill.  2166. 

Schuylkill,  ill.  2165. 

Wood  Street,  iii.  2166. 

Fairmount  Street,  111.  2166. 
Public  wharves,  Hi.  2161. 

Walnut  Street,  iii.  2153. 

Chestnut  Street,  Hi.  2163. 

Mulberry  [Arch]  Street,  Hi.  2163. 

Sassafras  IR^ce]  Street,  iii.  2154. 

Vine  Street,  iii.  2154. 

Spruce  Street,  ill.  2157. 
Public  squares  and  parks,  Hi.  1840. 

area  of,  Hi.  1761. 

Centre  or  Peiin  Square,  iU.  1773, 1841, 184S. 

Washington  Square,  iii.  1773, 1846. 

FrankHn  Square,  IH.  1846. 

Logan  Square,  iU.  1R48. 

Rittenhouse  Square,  Hi.  1849. 

Independence  Square,  Hi.  1773, 1860. 

Pansy unk  Square,  iii.  1850. 

Jefferson  Square,  iii.  1850. 

Hunting  Park,  iii.  1851. 

Fairhill  Square,  Iii.  1851. 

Norris  Square,  Hi.  1651. 

Shackamaxon  Square,  iii.  1852. 

Germantown  Square,  iii.  1862. 

Union  SquAru,lH.  1852. 

Tbouron  Square.  Hi.  1852. 

Pairmouut  Park,  HI.  1852. 
Public  accounts,  registers-general  of,  lil.  1768. 
Public  meetings  to  establish  omnibus  lines,  111. 

2200. 
Publishing  houses.  Hi.  2329. 

Louis  H.  Everts,  iii.  2332. 

J.  B.  Lipplncott  A  Co.,  iii.  2330. 

Porter  ft  Coates,  lil.  2332. 
Pulaski,  Count,  light-horse  corps  of,  L  365. 


Purves,  Alexander,  1.  636  (note). 
Purvis,  Robert,  1.  732, 836. 
Purdon,  John,  U.  1544. 

Patnam,  Gen.  Israel,  military  governor  of  Phil- 
adelphia, 1. 334, 336,  S41, 491. 


Quaker  Bines,  a  military  company  (1776),  i. 

296. 
Quaker  City  Review,  Hi.  2057. 
Quakers,  11.  864, 965. 

dreas  of,  il.  860, 906, 916. 
Quadrant,  H.  872. 

QuaranUne,  1. 201, 204,  810,  217,  267,  480,  494, 
512,  513,  620, 600. 

hospital,  H.  1664. 

masters,  ii.  1667. 
Quarry.  Judge,  i.  167, 168, 160, 164, 166, 166, 168, 

176, 181,  269. 
Quarter  Sessions  Court,  ii.  1673. 
Queen*s  Head  Tavera,  i.  238. 
Quiz,  iii.  2069. 


Rabbit  Club,  11. 1093. 

Race  [Sassafras]  Street  wharf;  ill.  2164. 

Race-course,  first  (1806),  1.  636. 

Races,  li.  863, 940. 

Rachel,  the  French  actrea,  1. 720. 

Rademacher  murder,  i.  686, 686. 

Radical  Reformer,  Hi.  1999. 

Raguet,  Gondy,  i.  572, 573-76,  677, 606, 691. 

Railways,  first  proposed,  1.  610. 

prophecy  concerning,  by  Oliver  Bvaoa,  i. 
522. 

experimental,  i.  544. 
Railway  Guide,  Official,  iU.  2040. 
Railway  World,  iU.  2025. 
Railroads,  Hi.  2171. 

Columbia,  Hi.  2171. 

Baltimore  Central,  Hi.  2180. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  IU.  2197. 

Camden  and  Amboy,  Hi.  2182. 

DeUware  and  Schuylkill,  1U.8180. 

Germantown,  Hi.  2176. 
time  toble  of.  Hi.  2178. 

Lehigh  Valley,  Hi.  2188. 

North  Pennsylvania,  til.  2187. 

Pennsylvania,  111.  2189. 

PhlladelphU  and  Reading,  Hi.  2183. 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  lil.  2188. 

Southwark  and  Philadelphia,  Hi  2181. 

West  Chester,  Hi.  2179. 

West  Chester  and  PhUadelphla,  and  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore,  IU.  8181. 
Railroad  cars,  first.  Hi.  2259. 
Railroad  strikes  of  1877, 1. 848. 
Railroad  wagcn,  model  of,  ill.  2260. 
Ralston,  Robert,  i.  661,  686,  686. 689, 696, 699, 

634. 
Ralston,  Gerard,  i.  612. 
Ralph,  James,  i.  228 ;  iL  1106. 
RambouHlet  decree,  1.  646. 
Rxnd,  B.  H  ,  H.  1171, 1625. 
RandaH,  Hon.  Archibald,  i.  668;  U.  1641 
Randall,  Joelah,  1.  605,  607,  608,  611, 614,  685, 

64U,  674, 678,  693,  721. 
Randall,  Samuel  J.,  i.  804;  Iii.  2218. 
Randolph,  Dr.  J.,  11. 1621. 
Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  death  of,  In  PhlU 

adelphia,  1.  637. 
Rankin,  W.B.,  1.722. 
Rawdon,  Lord,  1.  378. 
Rawle,  WUliam,  1.  625, 643,  603 ;  11. 1143, 1881, 

1531. 
Rawle,  WUliam,  Jr^  L  648 ;  U.  1644. 
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BmuI,  Oharlet,  ti.  856. 

JUftd,  Oommodore  Gaorg*  C,  i.  702, 724, 801. 

BmmI,  Ool.  J«mM,  i.  564,  665. 

B«ul,John  M.,i.  6«7,  682,  603,723;  H.  1161, 

1163, 1644. 
BmmI,  John.  1. 681, 688. 
B«Mi,  Thomai  B.,  il.  1172. 
BmI  Kitete  Beporter,  ill.  2062. 
Baal  Bitata  Title  Insnnnoa  and  Trnat  Com- 
pany, Ul.  2123. 
Baal  and  panonal  proparty  for  1883,  til.  1717. 
Baorniting  for  Franch  war  (1747),  i.  214. 
Baoord  of  growth  of  newipapara,  iil.  2060. 
Bacord,  111.  2040,  2135,  2136. 
Bacoidar,  I.  496. 
Baeordar*!  court  for  Northern  Llbertiea,  Ken- 

dsgton,  and  Spring  Garden,  11. 1676. 
Baoorden  of  the  dty.  Hi.  1738. 
Beeorden  of  Deeda,  ill.  1739. 
BecTuiting  camp  in  Independence  Square,  1. 

802. 
Becmitlng  for  Olvil  War,  commenoameut  of,  i. 

763. 
Bad  Bank,  fortiflcatlons  at,  i.  334, 342. 

obatmctlons  in  river  at,  1. 360. 

island  annexed  to  New  Jersey,  i.  431. 
Bedman,  Dr.  John,  1.  462 ;  i 1. 1691. 
Bedmond,  Mary,  ii.  1683. 
Bad  Jacket  and  other  chieft  in  Philadelphia,  i, 

469. 
Bad  Lion  Tavern,  1.  366, 416,  616. 
Bad  Man,  Independent  Order  of,  i.  702,  861, 
862,2084. 

Improved  Order  of,  2081. 
Bad  Bow,  burned  by  a  mob,  i.  641,  642. 
Bad  Star  Line,  ill.  2170. 

BadempUonera,  L  190, 202, 203, 372;  ii.  866,  863. 
Bedemption  Protestant  Bplscopal  Church,  ii. 

1369. 
Bead,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  1. 278. 

mention  of,  i.  267,  268,  273,  288.  290,  293, 
296,  298, 301.  309,  313,  316, 319,  330,  368, 
368,  890, 391,  396,  397,  400,  402,  404,  406, 
411.413,414,426,671,672,690;    11.  880, 
1622,1690. 
Bead,  Esther,  11.  889, 902, 1680. 
Beed,  Henry,  11. 1152. 
Bead,  William  B.,  i.  666, 721,  724;  11. 1167. 

minister  to  China,  1.  726. 

treaty  made  by,  with  China,  L  781,  732. 

mention  of,  i.  747. 
Badaemer  Protestant   ^Iscopal   Ohnrch,    11. 

1360. 
Beady  Island,  breakwater  at,  1.  260. 

tea  ship  ordered  to,  1.  287. 

erection  of  piers  at,  1.  294. 

mention  of,  1.  642, 666. 
Baaaa,  David  M.,  11. 1163. 
Baformed  Quarterly  Beview,  ill.  2021. 
Baformer,  ill.  1990. 
Beformars,  iil.  1987. 

Befraahmant  Committee,  1.  774, 791, 706. 
Bagistars  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  1577. 
Baglstars  of  wills,  11. 1570. 
Baich,John,li.l064. 

BaUanoa  Fire  Insurance  Company,  111.  2121. 
Balianca  Flra  Company,  i.  761. 
Belief  of  widows  and    orphans   of  deceased 

dargymen,  11. 1480. 
Belief  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  11. 1470. 
BaUef  for  the  blind,  ii.  1461. 
Believing  the  failserles  of  indigent  persons,  il. 

1470. 
Baligloas  denominations,  11.  866, 1229. 

history  of,  11. 1229. 

Swedish  Church,  ii.  1229. 

Sodaty  of  Friends,  11. 1241. 


Beliglotts  denominations: 

Presbyterians,  ii.  1262. 

Baptists,  il.  1300. 

Tnnkers,  11.  1313. 

Mennonites,  11. 1816. 

Moravians,  ii.  1320. 

Protestant  Episcopal,  il.  1331. 

Catholics,  ii.  1365. 

Methodists,  11. 1400. 

Christians,  ii.  1402. 

Bible  Christians,  11.1403. 

Unitarian^  11. 1404. 

German  Beformed,  11.  1406. 

Dutch  Beformed,  ii.  1417. 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  ii.  1432. 

Hebrews,  11.  1436. 

Unlveraalists,  11. 1442. 

Milleritea,  11. 1448. 
Beliglone  Bemembrancer,  i.  686 ;  111.  1958, 1985. 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  1.  681. 
Beligious  Historical  Sodeiy,  i.  685. 
Beligious  Liberty,  statue  of,  Hi.  1876. 
Bamak,  Stephen  S.,  1. 724. 
Benshaw,  William,  1.  525. 
Benaissance  Hall,  1.  839. 
Bepeatlng  fire-arms  (1814),  1.  575. 
Bepoaitory,lii.l989. 

Beprieve  of  Prouse  and  Mitchell  (1730),  1.  205. 
Bepublikanische  Flagge,  ill.  2026. 
Bepublican  Club,  the  Central,  1.  733. 
Bepublican  Society  (1779),  1.  396  (1789),  464, 

466. 
Bepublican  party,  i.  506-8, 719, 720, 728-29, 736, 

736,  833,  836-^,  840,  848-60,  862a,  862o. 
Bepublican  Legion,  i.  494, 506-8,  512,516. 
Bepublican  Greens,  1. 520. 
Republican  National  Convention,  first,  i.  722. 

of  1872,  i.  837. 
Bf^ublican  Committee,  first.  In  Philadelphia 

(1866),  i.  723  (note). 
Beserves,  Pennsylvania,  i.  776. 
Beserve  Corps,  ill.  1736. 
Besurrection  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Iil. 

1366. 
**  Bestlem**  In  Delaware  Bay,  1.  66. 
Bevelateur  Jonmal,  ili.  1984. 
Beview  of  Medicine,  iil.  2057. 
Bevere,  Paul',  1. 289. 

Bevolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Una,  at  Morris- 
town,  i.  414. 

at  Lancaster,  and  march  to  Philadelphia,  1. 
429,430. 
Bevolutioo,  surviving  offlcers  of,  1. 644. 
Beynolds,  John  F.,  statue  of.  Hi.  1876. 
Beynolds,  Dr.  James,  i.  496, 497. 
Bhymen,  earliest,  published  in  Philadelphia,  i. 

223. 
Bice,  Stephen  Edward,  1.  624. 
Richmond,  captnre  of,  announced,  i.  822. 
Richmond  Ferry,  iil.  2130. 
.  Blchmond,  district  of,  incorporated,  i.  683. 

mentioned,  1.  684. 

boundaries  extended,  1.  689. 

abolished,  i.  713. 
Blchmond  Theatre  destroyed  (1811),  i.  668. 
Blchmond  Hall,  ill.  1776. 
Blchmond  Dyeing-  and  Finishing- Works,  ill. 

2318. 
Richards,  William  T.,  Hi.  2327. 
Blchards,  Mark,  1.  646. 
Bichards,  Mark,  Jr.,  i.  612. 
Blchards,  Benjamin  W.,  i.  624, 633,  688. 
Bichardson,  Thomas,  1.  699. 
Blchardet's  Tavern,  1.  476. 
Bicketts*  Cireus,  i.  491 ;  ii.  962. 
Bidgway,  Thomas,  Hi.  2224. 
Bldgway  Llbrarj',  i.  100. 


Bidgway,  Jacob,  il.  994. 1187;  Hi.  2224. 
Bidgeroad,  1.119. 
Bider,  Alexander,  11. 1063. 
Biding  aub,  H.  1096. 
Bighter's  Ferry,  iil.  2146. 
Biots,  anti- negro,  1.  624,  637,  638,  641,  642,  666, 
660,  661,  602,  693,  837. 

Native  American,  i.  663-73, 754. 
list  uf  killed  in,  I.  672.673  (note). 

election,  i.  638.  639. 

railroad,  HI.  2184. 

in  prisoDB,  HI.  1831. 
Bislng  Sun  Tavern,  burned  by  Britinh,  1. 868, 
369. 

mention  of,  1.  515, 517,  609. 
Bisingh,  John  Claudil,  i.  69, 130. 
BItner,  Governor  Joseph,  1. 663. 
Bitter,  A.,  ii.  1163. 

Rittenhouse,  Dsvid,  1.  260,  261,  263,  264,  268, 
267,  291,  323,  333.  3:58, 341,  345,  346,  370, 
398,  406,  431,  433, 447, 468,  474, 475, 4n, 
483. 

death  of,  484. 

mention  of,  Ii.  1121;  ili.  1796,  1816,  1849, 
1868, 1882,  2141,  2167,  2168.  2230,  2231. 
Rittenhouse,  Bei^amin,  i.  461. 
Bitten  house  Square,  ill.  1849. 
Biverside  Gazette,  Ul.  2058. 
Bivlngton,  James,  the  Tory  printer,  1. 159, 276. 
Boach,  Isaac,  i.  688. 
Boads,  1. 10,  202, 207.     • 

Chester,  i.  261. 

Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  1. 262. 

Society  for  Promoting  Improvement  of.  1. 
466. 

Philadelphia  and  Tork,  I.  470. 

Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh,  i.  624,  569. 
Boads  and  stages.  Hi.  2158. 
Bobbins,  Jubn,  i.  718, 733. 
Bobeson,  Andrew,  i.  124. 
Bobason,  George  M.,  i.  842,  849. 
Bobeson,  Gapt.  James,  1.  253. 
Bobeaon,  Bichard,  1. 192. 
Bobert  Morris  Hose  Company,  1.  693. 
Boberts,  Algernon  6.,  i.  681. 
Roberts,  George  B.,  Hi.  2196. 
Bobb*s  Bow,  burned  in  election  riot.i.  639,647. 
Bobinson,  John,  II.  106:^. 
Boblnson,  Patrick,  i.  126. 
Bobbery,  highway  (1723),  1. 201. 
Boberdeau,  Daniel,  1.  284,  296,  298,  300,  808, 

311,  331,  334,  398. 
Robertson,  James,  i.  604. 
Robin  Hood  Tavern,  1.  346, 493. 
Robin  Hood  Ford,  1. 348. 
Rochambeau,  Ornnt,  in  Philadelphia,  1.  414. 
Roche,  M.  B..  H.  1434. 
Roche,  Dr.  R4n6  La,  ii.  1610. 
Rodgers,  Commcxlore  John,  1. 552-55, 670. 
Rogers,  H.  D.,  Ii.  1147. 
Rogeis,  Dr.  J.  B..  H.  1618. 
Rogen,  Randolph,  statue  of  Lincoln,  Hi.  1878. 
Rogers,  Fairman,  i.  621 ;  11.  1070. 
Rogers,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  death  of,  i.  609. 
RoHlng-mlll  on  Schuylkill.  1.541. 
Rolllng-mUls,  list  of  in  1867,  Hi.  2268. 
Roman  Catholic  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  I.  537. 
Roman  Catholic  Orphans*  Asylum  of  St.  John, 

i.  704, 710, 791. 
Roman  (Catholics,  1.  668, 669. 
Ronaldson,  James,  i.  620. 
Root,  Henry,  1. 712. 
Rope-walk  (1697),  1.  148. 
«  Rope  Ferry,»'  1.  708. 
Rose,  Aqulla,  i.  202,  225,  226,  228. 
Rosettes,  tri-colored,  adopted  by  ladles  (1861),  I. 
757. 
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Boiine  AHoeUtioo,  ii.  14M. 
B(Mi»  Anna  MuIa,  tl.  1696. 
Boa,  CbariM  BrewatMr,  abdnetton  of,  i.  839. 
B(Mi»  G«orge,  L  290, 298,  307. 
sketch  of,  1.  323  (note). 
John,  i.  280, 774  ;  11.1615. 
,  George,  11.  1608. 
Bothermel,  Peter,  battle  of  Gett^itraiv,  ill. 

1869, 2327  (note). 
Soamfdrt,  Qen.  A.  L.,  1.  682, 686. 
Bowan,  Archibald  H.,  1.  481. 
Bowlaod  Saw- Worke,  ill.  2287. 
Bmborongfa,  paper-mill  at  (1090),  1. 223. 
borough  of,  I.  707. 
abollahed,  1.  713. 
monnment  at,  dedicated,  1.  734. 
Boyal  PennaylTaDla  Oaiette,  fit.  1974. 
Boyal  Spiritual  MagaiiDe,iU.  1973. 
B<^  Arcanum,  hietoiy  of,  Hi.  2075. 
Boyden  Ferrj,  HI.  2139. 
Buna  way  marriage,  11. 854. 
Bnral  Magaiine,  Ul.  1986. 
Ruah,  Dr.  Bei^aaiin,  i.  289,  299,  301,  309,  310, 

812,  313, 319,  394,  896, 409, 424,  446,  447,  466, 

498, 616, 632,  740,  780;  U.  994, 1689. 
Bueh,  James  J.,  1.  046. 
Bush,  Dr.  James,  U.  883, 1164, 1186, 1696. 
Bush,  Mrs.  Dr.  James,  ii.  1186, 1696. 
Buab,  J.  Murray,  i.  744,  793. 
Bush,  Jacob,  ii.  1136. 1531. 
Bush,  Lewis,  i.  544,  545,  551,  564,  564,  565, 582, 

587, 588,  590,  608. 
Bush,  WilUam,  1. 521 ;  ill.  1803, 1868, 1868, 1873, 

8142,2337. 
Bush,  Blchard,  1.  607,  616, 789 ;  ii.  1164, 1533. 
Bush,  Samuel,  11. 1544. 
Bush,  WillUm,  1.  264,  290,  292,  660,  564;  U. 

1066. 
Bushlight,  1.  499. 
Butter's  Iron  forge,  111.  2249. 

S. 

Bt  Agatha's  OatboUc  Ohurch,  11. 1389. 

8t  Albans,  11. 1358. 

81  Alphonsus   Oatholle   Ohurch,  L  862o;   1. 

1388. 
81  Ambrose  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohuich,  ii. 

1360. 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  i.  666,  726 ;  11. 1464. 
St.  Andrew's  Xpisoopal  Church,  1.  785,791, 798 ; 

11. 1350. 1366. 
St.  Ann's  Catholic  Church,  11. 1388. 
81  Ann's  Widows'  Asylum,  11.1483. 
81  Augustine's  Church,  1. 666 ;  11. 1077, 1376. 
81  Barnabas   Episcopal   Church,  1.  800;  ill. 

1360. 
SI  Bonilkclus  Catholic  Church,  11. 138S. 
81  Bridget'a  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1384. 
81  Charles  Borromeo  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1389. 
81  Chrysostom's  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch, 

11.1360. 
81   Christopher's   Hospital  for  Children,  11. 

1684. 
81  Clair,  Gen.  Arthur,  1.  327, 364, 410, 424, 437, 

463, 523. 
81  Clement's  Episcopal  Church,  1.  726, 839 ;  iii. 

1866. 
81  Clement's  Catholic  Chnrch,  ii.  1382. 
81  Darld's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  It 

1362. 
81  Edward's  Catholic  Church,  11. 1389. 
81  Elisabeth's  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1382. 
8t.  Francis  Xarler's  Catholic  Church,  11. 1388. 
81  George's  Society,  I.  233,526 ;  11. 1048. 
8t.  George  TaTem,  1.  263. 
81  George  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  i.  386, 

393;  ii.  1396. 


81  George's  Journal,  ill.  2063. 

81  George's  Protestant  Episcopal  Charob,  IL 
1369. 

81  James'  Eplsoopal  Chnrch,  1.  10,  322,  628, 
620;  11.1349,1350,1:^68. 

St.  James  the  Less  Protestant  Bplsoo|>al  Cbnroh, 
11 1364. 

81  James*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Indus- 
trial School,  ii.  1482. 

81  James  Lutheran  Chnrch,  Ii.  1429. 

81  Joachim's  Catholic  Church,  il.  1382. 

81  John's  Orphanage,  Ui.  2192. 

81  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  il.  1488. 

St.  John's  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1379, 1383. 

St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  11. 1950, 

1357. 1358. 

St.  John  the  ETangellst  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church,  11. 1368. 
81  Johannes  Lutheran  Chnrch,  il.  1430. 
SI  Joseph's    Catholic  Church,  413,  446;   11. 

1371, 1389. 
81  Joseph's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  11. 1483. 
81  Joseph's  Hospital,  1.  770.  779 ;  U.  1679. 
81  Joseph's  Catliollc  College,  liL  1950. 
81  Jude's   ProtesUnt   Episcopal    Church,  11 

1365. 
81  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal   Chnrob,  U. 

1850, 1363, 1358. 
61  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Home, 

11. 1482. 
81  Malaohl's  Cntholtc  Chnrch,  U.  1384. 
81  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  1.  812;  11. 1356. 
81  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  U.  1429. 
81  Mary's  Hospital,  11 1682. 
81  Mary  Magdalen  Asylum,  ii.  1483. 
81  Mary's  Catholic   Church,  1.  496,  604;  tt. 

1871. 
81  Mary  Magdalene  di  Pani,  11. 1384. 
St.  Mary's  Churchyaid,  monuments  in,  111.1882. 
81  Mary's  Protestant   Episcopal  Church,  ii. 

1362. 
81  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church,!.  738,  743; 

11.1427. 
SI  Matthew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U. 

1350. 
81  Matthias'  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnrah,  11 

1357. 
81  Michael's  Catholic  Church,  buhaed  by  mob, 

1.  666;  mention  of,  1 722;  11. 1391. 
81  Michael's  Lutheran  Church,  1.  369. 
81  Michael's  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh,  U. 

1358. 
81  Patrick's  Oatholic  Church,  Ii.  1392. 
81  Patrick's  Society,  1  619. 
81  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  1.  256 ;  11  1348, 

1356. 1359. 

81  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  11. 1431. 
81  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  i.  789 ;  11 1391. 
81  Peter's  Oatholic  Church,  11.  139a 
SI  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  1.  606,  580,  654, 
681,  705,  839. 
centennial  anniversary  of,  I.  778;  11 1347, 
1359. 
St.   Peter's  Churchyard,  monuments  In,  ill 

1874, 1880. 
81  Peter's  Church  bells  removed,  ill  1793. 
81  Peter's  House,  11 1482. 
81  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  11. 1384. 
Si  Philip's  Protestent   Episcopal  Church,  11. 

1353. 
St.  PhiUp's  Catholic  Church.  11. 1.^192. 
81  Sauveur's  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh,  11. 

1369. 
Si  Stephen's   Episcopal   Churoh,  1.  688,  730, 

743,  703,  765,  786 ;  II.  1350, 1369. 
Si  Stephen's  Churchyard,  monuments  in,  ill 

1882. 


81  Stephen's  GstlioUc  Churoh,  il  1888. 

81  Tkmmany,  Society  of;  1  407,  438,  486^  448, 

447,403,504^629. 
81  Teresa's  Catholic  Churoh,  U.  1888. 
81  Thomas'  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghw^  il 

i3aB. 
St.  Timothy,  11. 1368. 
St.  Teronlca's  Ottbolic  Churoh,  il  1890. 
St.  Tlncent's  Home^  11. 1484. 
SI  Vincent  de  Paul's  Oatholic  Society,  tt.  1484. 
81  Vincent  de  Paul's  Catholic  Ohurch,  tt.  1S8S. 
81  Vincent's  CathoUo  Orphan  Asylum,  11 148Sw 
81  Vincent's  College,  11 1960. 
Sabbath  Scholars'  Magazine,  111  1989. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Catholic  Chnr^,  it 

1384. 
Salmagundi,  iU.  1986, 2010. 
Salt,  scaroity  of,  in  Bevolutton,  1. 325, 386^  860, 
366, 366. 

works  for  manufacture  of,  1. 386, 338. 

exportation  of,  forbidden,  1 340. 

seised  after  British  eracnation,  1 386. 
Saltpetre  manufacture  in  Bevolution,  L  898, 

299,301,305. 
Salaries  of  county  officers,  11. 1576. 
Samson  and  the  Lion  Inn,  1. 570. 
Sanderson,  James  M.,  1.  677. 
Sanderson,  John,  11. 1139. 
Sanlfesry  Oommlssion,  1. 791. 

fitir  of,  1815,816. 

entire  receipts  and  expenditures  of,  i.  816, 
825. 
Sansom  Street  Clrons,  11.  979,  980. 
Sansom  Street  Hall,  1  621, 716. 
Sansom.  Wllllsm,  1. 511, 636, 609. 
Sanitarium  Association,  11. 1684. 
Sanford,  8.  S.,  11. 1091. 
Sergeant,  Dr.  W.  T^  1 690. 
Sergeant,  W.,  11. 1164. 
Sartaln,  John,  ii.  1060, 1070, 1164. 
Sartaln,  Emily,  11. 1062. 
Sartaln,  William,  U.  1062. 
Sartaln,  Samuel,  U.  1062. 
Sartalnt  Magasine,  ill.  2020. 
Saturday  Club,  1  755;  11. 1098. 
Saturdi^  Courier,  ill.  1997. 
Saturday  Morning,  ill.  2053. 
Saturday  Journal,  Iii.  2060. 
Saturday  Erening  Peel  ill.  1987. 
Saturday  Gleaner,  ill  2020. 
Saturday  Mail,  Hi.  2025. 
Saturday  Gazette,  Neal's,  iii.  2016. 
Saturday  Emporium,  ill.  2021. 
Saturdsy  Chronicle,  111.  2011. 
Saturdny  Night,  iii.  2035. 
Saturday  Museum,  HI.  2014. 
Saturday  Bulletin,  IlL  1091. 
Sanr,  Christopher,  printer  at  Germantown,  1 
7, 161, 250,  254,  387,  397, 412, 420;  ii.  877 ;  Ul 
1964. 
Savings  Fund,  Franklin,  1. 838, 839. 

Sixpenny,  1. 712. 

Philadelphia,  I.  596, 804. 
Savings-banks  proposed,  1. 589. 
Saviour  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh,  II 1366. 
Savage,  E.,  11 1042. 
Savannah,  great  fire  In  (1620),  1. 600. 
Savings  and  loan  companies,  1. 648. 
Saw-Works,  Keystone,  ill  2267. 

Bowland,  iii.  2267. 
Say,  Dr.  Benjamin,  1.  511, 683. 
Say.  Thomas,  11. 1147.  * 

Scattergood,  Thomas,  i.  535. 
Scattered  Seeds,  iU.  2040. 
Schuylkill  Blver,  topography  of,  i.  2. 

names  of,  i.  7. 

falls  of,  1 7. 
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SehoylklUBlTM:: 

iDMition  of,  I.  67,  M,  79, 74. 

caTM  In  banks  of,  1. 101. 

fint  fony  on,  f.  ISO,  126. 

mtlk  on,  1. 146. 

Swodea*  Ford  on,  1. 148. 

■bnd  flahwlM  of,  i.  207, 264. 

bridgo  oT«r,  prq|«ct«d,  i.  244, 261. 

projecte  to  ImproTo  nnvlgntion  of,  1.264, 
266,  260l  264,  431,433,434,460,461,466, 
627, 661, 668,  669, 682, 612. 

Middle  FvTj  aorcw,  i.  267,  261,  294,  296, 
343, 847, 348, 364,  366, 360. 

Graj*>  Ferry  oTor,  i.  624, 669. 

Uppor  Fony  acroM,  1. 628, 660, 669. 

Lowor  Ferry  oror,  i.  624. 

]Utaon*sFordof,i.382. 

flontinff  bridges  oTer,  i.  296, 348, 360, 647. 

bridge  at  Middle  Ferry,  1. 294,806, 492,600. 

bridge  at  Gray's  Ferry  propoeed,  1. 624, 669. 

at  Upper  Feny,  1.  669. 

company  to  bridge  the,  Inoorponiled,  i.  642. 

Falls  bridge  over,  L  66a 

chain  bridge  over,  boilt,  1. 641. 
dcetroyed,  L  660. 

rolUng^mUl  on,  i.  641, 642. 

permanent  bridge  orer,  1. 406, 619, 628. 
Schuylkill  NaTigatlon  Company,  L  649, 661, 680, 

602,  606, 612,  663. 
Bchnylklll  Falls  Bridge  Company,  1.  680;  iU. 

2146. 
SohuylkiU  elecUon  district  formed,  1.  6ia 
Bchnylklll  West  Branch  Narigatlon  Company, 

1.606. 
Bchnylklll  Fishing  Cbmpany,  i.  216. 
Bchnylklll  Bank,  closing  of,  1. 663, 664. 
Bchnylklll  Bailroad  Company,  1.  677,  678,  688, 

716  (note). 
Bchnylklll  Narigation  Company's  bridge,  HI. 

2146. 
Schuylkill  Olass-Works,  iU.  2399. 
Bchnylklll  Upper  Ferry,  ill.  2140. 
Bchnylklll  Iron- Works,  ill.  2262. 
Bchnylklll  Ferry,  iU.  2139, 2143 
Bchnylklll  Arsenal,  11. 1014. 
Bchnylklll  Coal  Company,  I.  611. 
Schuylkill  Middle  Ferry,  111.  2140,  2141. 
Bchaeffer,  William  L.,  1.  621. 
Schools,  fint,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  112, 118. 

tought  by  George  Keith,  1. 123, 124. 

in  1688, 1. 148. 

tonght  by  Thomas  Makin  (1706),  1. 184. 

Walton's,  1.  214. 

by  Bnoch  Flower  and  Keith,  1. 221-28. 

charity,  in  PhiladeiphU  (1766),  1. 260. 

Academy,  11.  871. 

charitable,  11. 1471. 

district,  first.  In  PennsyWania,  i.  687,  694. 

dancing,  il.  864,  962. 

Protestant  Episcopal,  II.  1360. 
Beholars'  Qaarteriy,  111.  2061. 
Bchetky,  C,  II.  1063. 
Schneider,  William  B.,  Masonic  dedication  of 

monument  to,  i.  837 ;  111.  1876. 
Schooner  «*  White  Fish,**  arrival  of,  at  Philadel- 
phia from  Lake  Erie  (1796),  463. 
Schofleid  ft  Bronson's  Woolen-Mill,  til.  2804. 
Bcbwaebtsches  Woohenblatt,  ill.  2061. 
Bcota*  Presbyterian  Church,  i.  442. 
Boots'  Society,  11. 1466. 
Scott  Legion,  i.  680, 708, 717,  760,  761, 774.  776, 

777. 
Scott,  James  M.,  I.  674, 687, 688, 721. 
Boott,  Gen.  Wiofietd,  I.  664,  666,  662,  668,  676, 

601,  688, 760,  763, 764, 772,  773, 776, 778. 
Boott,  Capt  Bobert  K.,  1.  671. 
Beott,  Thomas  A.,  Mi.  2193. 


Scott  Methodist  Bpiseopal  Charah,  L  720. 

Scott's  Weekly  Paper,  tti.  2021. 

Scotch  Thistle  Bodety,  i.  726. 

Scull,  Nicholas,  1. 211, 232. 

BonU,  Bobert,  1.266. 

Scull,  Edward,  i.  218. 

Scull,  John,  i.  189. 

SeuU'k  map,  list  of  mills  on,  ill.  2296. 

Sculptors,  11. 1066. 

Seamen^  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  11.1862. 

Beanen<k  Aid  Bodety,  11. 1478. 

Seamen's  Friend  Society,  11. 1478. 

Beeret  oiden  and  eodeties,  HI.  2062. 

Masonic  order,  ill.  2062. 

Odd-Fdlowa,  ill.  2071. 

llet  of  offleers  of  Grand  Lodge,  ill.  2078. 

American  Legion  of  Honor,  Hi.  2074. 

Order  of  Elks,  Ui.  2074. 

Artisans'  Order  of  Mutual  Proteetlon,  UL 
8074. 

Iron  BaU,  Hi.  9074. 

Knighta  of  the  Golden  Rule,  Hi.  2074. 

Ancient  Order  of  Good-Fellows,  iU.  2074. 

Knights  of  Honor,  Hi.  2074. 

Order  of  United  Friends,  Ul.  2076. 

Boyal  Areanam,  Ui.  2076. 

Home  Circle,  Ul.  2076. 

Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  UL 
8076. 

Patriotic  Sons  of  America,  IH.  2076. 

Great  Senate  of  Sparta,  til.  2076. 

Boas  of  Temperauce,  ill.  2076. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublio,  Ui.  2076. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  UL 
2078. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Hi.  2079. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  iU.  1080. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  IU. 
2081. 

Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men,  Ui.  2061. 

Independent  Order  of  Bed  Men,  Ui.  2084. 
Second  Preeby  torian  Church,  L  725 ;  IL 1272. 
Second  Baptist  Church,  U  731  (note). 
Second  Universalist  Church,  1. 713. 
Seceaslon  of  BUtes,  1.  736, 737. 
Sedgeley,  L  669, 676. 
Sedition  Law,  1.  606, 627, 631. 
Beldenstricker,  Oswald,  U.  1167. 
Sellers,  John,  i.  261 ;  ilL  2260. 
SeUert,  William,  IH.  2263. 
Select  Council  created  (1796),  L  486. 
Select  Beview  and  Spirit  of  the  Magaiines,  Hi. 

1983. 
Seminole  war,  L  687, 681. 
Senior  Military  Association,  i.  670. 
Senate,  Speakers  of.  Hi.  1766. 

Praeidento  of;  iU.  1766. 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentotives  meet  in 

PhUadelphte,  HI.  1771. 
Senators  of  United  Stotes,  Hi.  1766, 1822. 
Benat,  Prosper  L.,  Hi.  2328. 
Sergeant,  John,  i.  664,  671,  681,  684,  608, 611, 
614,  619,  626,  636, 643,  648,  666, 667, 668, 680, 
706,812;  U.1634. 
Sergeant,  Jonathan  D.,  L  370, 408, 426,  473-76, 

478. 
Sergeant,  Thomas,  L  667, 501, 602, 696. 
Sergeant,  Henry,  i.  614, 673. 
Sergeant,  WilUam,  iL  1686. 
Sericulture  encouraged,  1. 628. 
Servants,  H.  868, 937. 
Settlemento  on  the  Delaware,  L  62, 61, 64, 67, 

96. 
Settler^  manners  and  «istoms  oi;  L  12IM^7. 

Webb,  L  lis. 

Scotch-Irish,  L  118. 
Seward,  WiUiam  H.,  i.  792, 821, 888^ 


Bqrbert,  Dr.  A.,  U.  1617 ;  iU.  2278. 
Beymonr,  Hon.  Horatio,  in  Philadelphia,  1.836. 
Bhaekamazon,  the  supposed  treaty  at,  L 104-7. 
the  neutral  ground  of,  L  180. 
the  Faimaa  house  at,  L  186. 
Bhaekamazon  Square,  UL  1862. 
Shakespeare     building,    an    old    landmark, 

burned,  i.  708. 
Shakespeare  Hotel,  the, i.  634, 643,644, 646, 648. 
SharplesB,  James,  U.  1046. 
Bharpless,  Townsend,  death  of,  1. 810, 811. 
Sharswood,  James,  L  549. 
Bharrvood,  Hon.  George,  1.  770,  784;  U.  1166, 

1648. 
Shaw,  Joshna,  il.  1064. 
Bhee,  Col.  John,  L  284,  292,  296,  307,  828, 381, 

409, 428,  448,  463, 469,  494, 606, 609, 690. 
Sheep,  fine.  Importation  of,  1. 632. 

merino,  HL  2302. 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  attacked  and  fired 

by  a  mob,  L  662. 
Sheltering  Arms,  H.  1463. 
"Shenandoah,"  sloop-of-war,  launched,  i.  806. 
Sheppard,  Furman,  il.  1160, 1661. 
Sherry,  John,  L719. 
Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T.,  1. 812,  818, 849. 
Sherman,  Conger,  UL  2329. 
Bheriflb,  HL  1787. 
Shields,  Bev.  C.  W.,  L  726. 
Bhiloh  Baptist  Church,  i.  732. 
Bhippen,  Edward,  i.  123, 126, 128,  129, 148, 168, 
169, 174, 176, 177, 180-82, 184, 186, 212, 214, 
276,  294,  364,  379,  389, 390, 386,  436, 462, 
616, 517, 619, 866 ;  U.  1089, 1509. 
mansion  of,  iL  871. 
Bhippen,  Capt.  WUUam,  kUled  at  battle  of 

Princeton,  i.  387. 
Bhippen,  Joeeph,  1. 244,261. 
Bhippen,  Dr.  WiUiam,  originator  of  flrrt  medi- 
cal college  in  Philadelphia,  L  267. 
mention  o1;L  836,406,481;  U.  1586;   UL 
1940. 
Bhippen,  Dr.  Joeeph  G.,  L  686. 
Bhippen,  Thotnas  Lee,  L  481. 
Bhippen,  Margaret  (Mm.  Benedict  Arnold),  L 

378, 889, 890, 892, 398 ;  11. 899, 1692. 
Ship  Tavern,  1. 262. 
Ship  •*  WilUam  Brown,"  foundering  of  at  ssa, 

L669. 
Ships  in  China  trade  prior  to  1822,  Ui.  2216. 
Ships  of  Philadelphia  (1805),  1. 522. 
Shlp-bnlldlng,  i.  616, 617 ;  IH.  2330. 
Ship-yard  of  Bobert  Turner,  L  148. 
Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  Association,  i.  862b  ; 

HH.  2364. 
Shoes,  IL  860, 880,  884,  016. 
Shoemaker,  Samuel,  U.  898. 
Shot-towers,  L  631, 544, 579. 
Shnlie,  Governor  John  Andrew,  L  606,  609, 

616. 
Shubert,  Michael,  1. 324. 
ShuDk,  Governor  Fmnds  B.,  1. 612,  679, 688. 
Sick  diets,  U.  1482. 
Slokel,  Gen.  H.  G.,  L  724, 818. 
BIgn-boards,  U.  876. 
Signs,  tevem,  U.  986. 
SHk  production,  L  808,  265. 

Bodety  to  promote,  and  memorial  of  PhUo- 
sophlcal  Society  on,  1. 262. 
Bilk  mannftoture,  UL  2311,  2312. 
Silversmiths  of  Philadelphia  apply  for  an  asssj 

ofllce,  i.  260. 
Simpson,  Bishop  Matthew,  1.  815, 816, 829, 830, 

846;  U.1400. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Matthew,  IL  1700. 
Simpson,  Btophen,  IL  1147. 
Simmons,  A.  H.,  L  712  (note). 
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Simoooke,  John,  autograpfa  of,  1. 128, 

8lng0rl7,  WiUiam  M.,  Ui.  2042. 

Singing  lodetiat,  IL  1088. 

Oaten  of  St.  Jweph  (Gutholic),  ill.  1863. 

SUten  of  Charity,  I.  633,  666,  667. 

Sixth  Prwbjt«rlmn  Ghuroh,  1.  838. 

Bknting,  11.  939. 

Skene,  Mi^.,  in  PbllodelphiA,  i.  SCO,  301. 

Sketch  CInb,  il.  )074, 1094. 

SUte-Boof  Home,  1.  147  (note),  169,  160,  264; 

U.864;  iii.  1786. 
SUTery  among  the  Duteb  on  the  Delaware,  i. 
66  (note),  76. 
dieoonntenanoed  by  Germani,  1. 117. 
in  Philadelphia,  i.  186. 
mention  of,  i.  189, 190,  200, 266, 304, 306. 
abolition  of  in  PennejrlTanla,  i.  396,  405, 

419. 
flnt  Blave-caM  under  the  law  aboliehing,  i. 

426;  ii.  863, 884. 
•oolety  for  the  abolition  of,  ti.  1477. 
Slave-trade,  prohibited  by  Oongreba,  i.  479. 
▼ewels  engaged  in,  oonflaoated,  i.  491, 492. 
at  PhlUdelphla,  607  (note). 
oonTention  for  inppreaeion  of  the,  i.  607. 
Slemmer,  Llent.,  i.  769. 
Sloan,  Samuel,  i.  621 ;  il.  1063, 1160. 
Small,  Ool.  William  F.,  i.  679,  687,  764,768, 760, 

763, 768,  769,  770,  777.  8.0, 808,  817. 
Smith's  Beneficial  Hall  destroyed  by  a  mob,  i. 

661. 
Smith,  Charles  S.,  i.  716. 
Smith,  Charles  Emory,  iii.  2028.  ! 

Smith,  Bdmand,  iii.  2196.  •    I 

Smith,  Dr.  F.  0.,  ii.  1626. 
Smith,  Judge  Charles,  i.  643. 
Smith,  Jonathtin  Bayurd,  i.  669, 667. 
Smith,  Jonathan,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the 

United  SUtes,  i.  686. 
Smith,  Ool.  Jamee,  i.  319. 
Smith,  John  Jay,  ii.  1183;  iiL  1960. 
Smith,  Horace  W.,  ii.  1168. 
Smith,  Henry  H.,  ii.  1164. 
Smith,  Thomas  S.,  i.  693. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  ii.  1700. 
Smith,  B6T.  William,  D.D.,  i.  261, 289,  290, 306, 

394-97, 406,  436, 463. 
Smith,  William,  ii.  1126, 1688, 1698. 
Smith,  Peter  Sken,  i.  678,  686. 
Smith,  Samuel,  Ui.  2223. 
Smith,  Bubert,  i.  280. 
Smith,  Biohard  Somers,  ill.  2116,  2123. 
Smith's  Weekly  Tolame,  ill.  2016. 
Smith,  Lloyd  P.,  ii.  1 168, 1186. 
Smith,  Bobert,  ii.  1068. 
Smith's  Island,  I.  8, 706. 
Smithers,  Jamee,  ii.  1066. 
Smugglers,  iii.  1802. 
Smuggling,  i.  127, 282,  284. 

association  to  prevent,  i.  446  (note). 
Snowden,  Isaac,  i.  233. 
Snowden,  James  Boes,  i.  687,  766, 769, 788. 
Snowden,  Archibald  London,  ii.  1193;  ill.  1810, 

1818. 
Snuir-mill  at  Mill  Greek,  i.  686* 
Snyder,  Governor  Simon,  i.  620-29,  633, 639-41, 

644-46,  662,  663,  667,  663,  668,  674,  676,  677, 

688 
Soap  manufbotnre,  iii.  2283. 
Soap,  perftimery,  etc.,  statistics  of,  111.  2283. 
Social  Art  Club,  U.  1093. 
Sodal  clubs,  ii.  1092. 
Sodety  for  the  Alleviation  of  Miseries  of  Pub- 

Uc  Prisons,  ill.  1826, 1829. 
Sodety  for  the  Belief  of  Distressed  Prisoners, 

1.806;  iii.  1826. 
Sodety,  PhiladelphU  Premium,  Ui.  8231. 


Society  of  Friends,  history  of,  il.  1S41. 

Society,  U.  865,  879. 

Sodety  for  the  Belief  of  Poor  and  Distressed 

Masters  of  hhips,  ii.  1469. 
Sode^  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Female 

Children,  U.  1476. 
Sodety  of  Covenanters,  i.  661. 
Sodety  of  Sons  of  St.  George,  i.  726, 762;   U. 

1467. 
Sodety  of  United  Irishmen,  i.  493, 497. 
Society  for  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Manu- 

fi»ctnree,i.624;  iii.  2314. 
Sodety    Hill   Theatre,   first  in  Philadelphia 

(1769),  by  David  Douglass,  i.  264. 
Sodety  of  Fort  St.  David's  Welsh  fishing  club, 

1.233,  281, 496. 
Societies  organised  in  Philadelphia  (1767),  i. 

446. 
Soda,  manufacture  of  (1786),  1. 439. 
Soldiera  of  1812-16,  i.  579-80  (note). 
Soldiers'  Monument  at  Germantown,  i.  862b. 
Soldiers,  sick  and  wounded,  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia,  i.  797, 798,  800, 802, 808,  806, 809, 814, 
818,  826. 
Soldiers'  HospiUl,  i.  783,  786. 
Soldiers'  votes,  returns  of  excluded  (1861),  i. 

788,784,786. 
Soldiers'  Belief  Association  of  the  Bpiseopal 

Church,  1.  789. 
Soldiera*  families,  relief  for,  i.  762. 
Soldiera'  and  Sailon'  Home,  I.  827. 
Soldiera*  Home  of  PhiUddphia,  L  832 ;  IL  1487. 
Soldiera'  ooetumes,  11.  893. 
Soldiera'  monuments,  iii.  1876-77. 
*«  Solitude"  mansion,  i.  706  (note). 
Solidtora  of  the  district,  ii.  1676. 
Sons  of  Washington  Society,  i.  668. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  i.  269. 
Sonntags  Journal,  iii.  2062. 
Sorrel  Horae  Tavern,  1.  267, 638. 
Souder,  Caviar,  Jr.,  i.  712  (note) ;  ii.  1166. 
*  Souder,  Edmund  A.,  i.  681. 
South  wark,  district  of,  erected,  i.  266,  267, 649. 

overaeera  of  poor  for,  i.  264. 

regulations  in,  i.  266. 

Joined  with  dty  for  military  purposes,  I. 
410. 

streets  laid  out  in,  i.  446. 

regulatora  and  supervisora  for,  1. 463. 

incorporated,  i.  480. 

town-house  for,  1.  486, 487. 

construction  of  navsl  veesels  at,i.  491,668. 

night-watch  and  lighting  streets  in,  i.  660. 

Schuylkill  water  introduced  in,  1. 617. 

divided  into  wards,  i.  647. 
Southwark  Foundry,  iii.  2253. 
Sonthwark  Theatre,  i.  407, 420 ;  ii.  966. 
Southwark  Hall.  iii.  1775. 
Southwark  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 

Baltimore  Bailroad,  iU  2181. 
Southwark  Library,  ii.  1214. 
Southwark  Pottery,  iU.  2297. 
Southwark  Bank,  i.  616,  616, 640. 
Sonthwark  Light  Infantry,  i.  488, 494. 
Southby,  William,  i.  123. 
South  Street  bridge.  111.  2147. 
South  Street  Theatre,  the  old,  i.  371 ;  ii.  968. 
Southern  Dispensary,  il.  1684. 
Southern  Home  for  Destitnte  Children,  Ii.  1466. 
Southern  Monitor,  iii.  2026. 
Soup  societies,  ii.  1471. 
Sower,  iU.  2060. 
Sparks,  Thomas,  i.  680. 
Spain,  war  with,  proclaimed,  i.  209,  210. 
Specie  payments,  suspension  of,  1.  677, 681, 686. 

resumption  of,  i.  6S8. 

suspenftion  of  (1837),  1.  648. 


Spede  payments : 

resumption  of,  i.  660, 663. 

second  suspension  of,  i.  663, 666. 

second  resumption  of,  1. 667. 

suspension  of,  by  banks  (1860),  I.  TSS. 
Spectator,  IiL  2061. 
Spies,  American,  L  839, 376. 
Spirit  of  the  Press,  iiL  1882. 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  ill.  2012. 
Spiritual  aasoelatlons,  U.  1449. 
Spinning«Jenny,  iii.  2313. 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  Companion,  IIL  1999. 
Spring,  Arthur,  crimes  and  execution  ol^  i. 

709, 710. 
Spring  Garden,  district  of,  i.  642. 

incorporated.  1.  668. 

district  formed,  L  662. 

abolished,  1.  713. 
Spring  Garden  Fire  Insurance  Company,  ill. 

2119. 
Spring  Garden  Association,  IL  1470. 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  ii.  1223. 
Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society,  IL  1406. 
Spring  Garden  Hall,  iii.  1776. 
Spring  Garden  Presbyterian  Church,  L  701. 
Spruce  Street  Woolen-Mill,  iii.  2308. 
Spruce  Street,  iii.  2167. 
Spy  In  Philadelphia,  ill.  1999. 
Staats  Zeitung,  ill.  2016. 
State-House,  ii.  1013. 

attempt  to  fire,  iii.  1791. 

purehssed  by  Philadelphia,  i.  862o;   iii. 
1770. 1782. 

fcMt  at  the,  iii.  1786. 

occupation  of,  iii.  1790, 1791. 

steeple  erected,  ill.  1792. 

restored,  iii.  1793. 

grounds  improved,  iii.  1796. 

yard  a  place  for  public  meeting.  Hi.  1796. 

bell  purchased,  iii.  1792. 
ramoved.  III.  1793. 

other  bells  for,  iii.  1794. 

dock,  IU.  1794. 

pumps,  111.  1797, 1798. 

trustees  appointed  to  build,  iii.  1781. 

purchase  of  lots  south  of,  ill.  1782. 

grounds  declared  a** public  green  forever," 
iii.  1782. 

erection  of,  IIL  1783. 

committee  on  erection  of,  iii.  1783. 

finished,  iiL  1786. 
State  offices,  location  of,  in  1786, 1.  440. 
State  armories,  11. 1016. 
Stote  arsenals,  Ii.  1012. 
State  capital,  ramoval  of  to  Harrisburg,  I.  424, 

434,  446,  601,  668. 
State  Fenciblee,  i.  663-66,  671-7S,  626, 679, 702, 

707;  IL1018. 
SUr  and  Garter  Inn,  1.  200, 201  (note). 
Star,  Evening,  iii.  1930, 1984.  2096. 
Stattgbton,  Bev.  William,  i.  673, 686, 691. 
.Stage,  IiL  1808, 2043. 
Stage  lines,  1.  206, 487,  618, 624, 647. 
Stamp  Act,  i.  260,  269,  278, 278,  623 ;  II.  856 ;  IiL 

1801. 
Stamp  duties  In  1813, 1. 669. 
Standard,  Christian,  III.  2089. 
Standard,  Catholic,  111.  2037. 
Standard,  Protestant,  Hi.  2063. 
Statement,  tabular,  of  the  several  industries, 
number  of  persons  employed,  value  producsd 
In  1882,  UL  2240-46. 
Stanhope  ft  Supplee,  Iii.  2263. 
Station-houaee,  ill.  1779. 
Statesman,  Iii.  1989. 
Statesman,  Pennsylvania,  111.  2022. 
Statesman,  Christian,  UL  2087. 
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Stemper,  John,  II.  M3. 

8ttaiii*«DgiDM  and  bollen.  III.  17M. 

StMin  ToW'Boftt  Oompftny,  the  Philadelphia,  i. 

048, 711. 
Steam  flre-enginee  introdiieed  in  Philadelphia, 

1. 718. 
Steamboats,  1. 838. 

the  PeuniylTania  and  Kew  Jersey,  1. 682 ; 
ill.  2862,  2166. 

on  Delaware,  1. 648,  644, 677. 

KriGaM>n  Line,  1.  720 ;  Ul.  2169. 

Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Troy,  ill.  2170. 
Steamboat  of  Oliver  BTana,  1.  621, 622. 

of  John  ntoh,  1.  72, 462, 643, 644. 
Steamship  Line,  European,  establiahed,  i.  609. 

to  Gharleaton,  i.  693,  704, 711. 

to  New  Orleans,  1. 691. 

to  LJTerpooI,  1.704, 811, 826,;838. 

to  GaUfomia,  i.  707. 

American,  ill.  2170l 

Boston  and  Philadelphia,  ill.  2170. 

Clyde,  iU.  2170. 

ProTidenoe,  Hi.  2170. 

Red  Star,  ill.  2170. 
Steamship  company,   the    Philadelphia   and 
BaTannah,  i.  699. 

the  Ocean,  iii.  2170. 

the  Pennsylranla,  i.  609. 
Steam  ferry,  first,  to  Camden,  i.  647. 
Steam  Carriage  Company,  ill.  2264. 
Steam  carriages  first  pnt  in  operation,  i.  621. 
Steam  Narigation  Company,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic,  1.  698. 

the  Philadelphia  and  New  Tork,  1.  696. 
Steadfast  Woolen-Mai,  lU.  2304. 
Steel,  James  W.,  ii.  1068. 
Steel,  MiO-<3en.  John,  i.  644,  663-66, 671, 690, 

699. 
Steel  engraring,  11. 1064. 
Steel  manufacture,  early,  i.  218, 263, 264,280, 439. 

fhmaces.  Hi.  2260,  2261. 
Steeples,  towers,  domes,  etc.,  heights  of;  iii. 

1762. 
Stenton,  i.  9, 161, 363 ;  ii.  872. 
Steuben,  Baron,  i.  728. 
Stevens  Water  Battery,  i.  746. 
Stevens,  Bt  Rev.  William  Bacon,  i.  697.  786, 

791,  816 ;  11.  1339. 
Stevens,  Pamn,  1. 734. 
Stewart,  Robert  R.,  i.  641. 
Stewart,  George,  i.  259. 

Stewart,  Commodore  Charles,  I.  668,  686,  649, 
682,  724, 739,  744,  748,  766,  780, 797. 

sketch  of,  i.  748. 

Rear^Admiral,  i.  801. 

death  and  Mineral  of,  i.  836. 
Stowart^s  Banjo  aud  Guitar  Journal,  ill.  2061. 
SUI16,  A.  C,  11. 1166, 1198. 
Stockton*s  Dental  InteUigeucer,  Ut.  2016. 
Stoddart's  Review,  ill.  2068. 
Stokes,  John  W.,  1.  730. 
Stokes,  William  A.,  i.  668, 674,  679. 
Story,  Enoch,  i.  286,  387, 396. 

property  of,  sold,  i.  S97. 
Stoves,  ii.  877. 

manufactured,  iii.  2261. 
Stone-cutters'  Society,  ii.  1469. 
Stocking>weaving  and  knitting,  iU.  2306. 
Stockings,  ii.  916. 
Stocks,  ii.  857. 
Stockton,  F.  R.,  11. 1166. 
Stokley,  William  S.,  1.  837,  840,  844,  846,  848, 

860. 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier**  Quarterly,  iii.  2061. 
Streets  of  Philadelphia,  ii.  869,  874. 
Street  passenger  railways,  introdactton  of,  1. 
717,  727, 7«,  730,  733. 


Street  paflseiiger  railways,  Sunday  mnniog  of, 
I.  T31. 

cars  on,  propelled  by  stsam,  i.  730,  810, 
838. 

fares  on,  raised,  i.  806, 821. 
Strsete  cloned  by  chains  on  Sundays,  i.  628, 

629. 
Streets,  sewers,  length  of,  iii.  1761. 

numbering  of,  iii.  1747. 
Strickland,  William,  i.  613,  622;  11.  979,  1068, 

1060, 1159;  iii.  1793, 1803, 1816. 
Stnitheis,  William,  ill.  1798,  2293, 2294. 
Struthers,  John,  iii.  1703. 
Stuart,  George  H.,  1.  728,  732,  799,  823,  827, 

830. 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  ii.  1043. 
Stuyveeant,  Peter,  1.  68-71, 73. 
Stylus  Club,  U.  1096. 
Sugar  reflneriea,  iii.  2284. 

FrankHn,  iii.  2284. 

Grocers'  Steam,  iii.  2284. 

Morgan,  Douglas  ft  Sbaifer,  ill.  2284. 
Sngar^reflning,  early,  1. 439, 668. 
Sugar  beet.  Hi.  2068. 
Suicide,  ii.  867. 
Sullivan,  Gen.,  i.  346,  347. 

at  Germantown,  i.  366-68. 
Sully,  Thomas,  U.  1046. 
Summary  of  iron   manuflictars  in  1882,  lil. 

2269. 
Summerdale  Print- Works,  Hi.  2318. 
Sunday  Sun  (first),  ill.  2011,  (second)  2016. 
Sundi^  Atlas,  Hi.  2030. 
Sandi^  Gasetto,  iH.  1998. 
Sunday  Transcript,  iU.  2026. 
Sunday  Globe,  Ul.  2021. 
Sunday  Timea,  1. 730:  ill.  2033. 
Sunday  Independent,  iii.  2060. 
Sunday  Ledger,  iU.  2021. 
Sunday  Obeerver,  Hi.  2033. 
Sunday  Republic,  Hi.  2038. 
Sunday  Tribune,  iii.  2044. 
Sunday  Argus,  iii.  2057. 
Sunday  Mirror,  iU.  2052. 
Sunday  Press  ill.  2024. 
Sunday  World,  Hi.  2052. 
Sunday  Delta,  Hi.  2024. 
Sunday  Dispatch,  Hi.  2020. 
Sunday  Mercury,  Hi.  2022. 
Sunday  Courier,  Hi.  2032. 
Sunday  Hour,  iU.  2061. 
Sunday-School  Magasine,  ill.  1989. 
Sunday-School  Union,  U.  1488. 
Sunday-schools,  ii.  1362. 
Sunday-School  Journal,  ill.  1996. 
Sunday-School  Herald,  Lutheran,  111.  2038. 
Sunday-School  Teacher,  Augsburg,  Ui.  2062. 
Sunday-School  Worid,  Hi.  2032. 
Sun  Fire  Insurance  Company,  iii.  2123. 
Sun,  Dally,  Hi.  2016. 
Sun,  the  Philadelphia,  1.  666. 
Sunlight,  iii.  2001. 
Sunbury  and  Sne  Railroad,  1.  708,  709,  714, 

716  (note). 
Sunderland,  Rev.  Byron,  1.  728. 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  i.  338,  389,  841, 
342, 345-48,  370,  377,  383. 

removea  to  Iiancastor,  1. 360. 

returns  to  Philadelphia,  1.  386. 

menUon  of,  i.  387,  390-92,  394-06, 398,  399, 
400, 403-6,  406, 410,  412,  414-18, 420,  484, 
427-30,  434,  437,  438,  440,  443,  446,  447, 
462-64. 

aballshed,  1. 466,  463. 

mention  of,  1. 467, 468, 640,  671. 
Supreme   Court,    held    in    Philadelphia,  Ul 
1770. 


Supreme  Court,  11. 1667. 
Superintendent  of  Naval  Asylum,  II.  1609. 
Supplies,  government,  furnished  fh>m  Philadel- 
phia, i.  773. 
Surveys  and  surveyors,  Hi.  1748. 
Surveyors-general,  Hi.  1767. 
Surveyors  and  regulators,  district,  iii.  1740. 
Surgical  Register,  Medical  and,  HL  2019. 
Surgical  Journal,  North  America  Medical  and, 

Ul.  1990. 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Canal,  1. 626. 
Susquehanna  River,  fortifications  on,  i.  780. 
Sutherland,  Joel  B.,  1.  667,  681,  684,  688, 098, 
604-6, 608, 718, 746, 761, 769, 780 ;  U.  1644. 

death  of,  1. 787. 
Swaim,  William,  iU.  1704  (note). 
Swain,  Gen.  Francis,  i.  649,  668. 
Swain,  William  M.,  i.  834;  iU.  3000,  2004,  8006, 

2130. 
Swann's  amphitheatre,  ii.  953. 
Swan  Tavern,  1. 478. 
Swaanendael,  colony  at,  i.  31, 69,  60, 269. 
Swedea  on  the  Delaware,  1.  2, 4. 

old  mill  of  the,  i.  6. 

at  Christiana,  last  settlement  of,  on   the 
DeUware,  1.  70-72. 

first  landholders  in  PhUadelpbla,  i.  73-75, 
130. 

oetUers,  list  of,  i.  131, 132, 134, 135, 137-39. 

houses  of,  i.  139, 160. 

Church  at  Wicaoo,  i.  163. 

habiU  of,  i.  154. 

menUon  of,  i.  269. 
Swedes*  Ford,  i.  .148, 349,  382. 
Swedes*  Church  burying-ground,  monumente 

in,  iU.  1881. 
Swedish  immigrants,  U.  1232. 
Swedish  colony,  IU.  2300. 
Swedish  Church  history,  II.  1229. 
Swedenborgian  Church,  ii.  1432, 1436. 
Swiss  colony  near  Conestoga,  i.  190. 
Swift,  John,  1.  609,  637,  638,  662,  666,  667,  678, 

682,  686,  692,  693 ;  ii.  1539. 
Swords,  James  B.,  iii.  2328. 


Tacony  Chemical-Works,  Hi.  2277. 
Tacony  New  Era,  Hi.  2060. 
Tacony  Print-Works  burned,  1.  834. 
Tageblatt,  PhUadelphia,  HI.  2063. 
Taggart,  John  B.,  1.  730  (note). 
Tamanend,  or  Tammany,  Indian  Sachem,  i.  38, 
'  39, 107,  125,  265,  851. 

Tamaoany  Society,  or  Colombian  Order,  1.  266, 
493.  608,  612,  517-19,  626,  529,  646,  662, 663, 
573, 677. 
Tanneriee,  early,  i.  164. 
**  Tartar,'*  frigate,  launched,  1. 236. 
Tavern  rates  eatebllshed,  i.  206. 
Taverns,  11.  868,  866,  955,  960,  980. 
Taverns,  number  of,  in  Philadelphia  In  1766,  i. 

252. 
Taxes  and  taxation.  Hi.  1710, 1717. 
Taxes  first  levied  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  126-27. 

board  of  revision  of,  HI.  1717. 

proprietary,  1. 180. 
Taxables  in  Philadelphia  In  1751, 1.  245. 
Taylor,  Col.  Abraham,  1. 216. 
Taylor,  Gen.  Zaohary,  i.  679,  682, 688,  092. 

death  of,  and  funeral  honors  to,  i.  696, 
697. 
Taylor,  Jacob,  printer,  i.  284. 
Taylor,  Dr.  OUver  H.,  1.  633. 
Tkylor,  Rev.  W.  J.  R.,  L  829. 
^ylor,  Stephen,  1.  780. 
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Tm,  U.  910. 

oombiiMtton  agKinat  importetlon  oC  1. 888, 
286. 

■hip  laden  with,  forced  to  return  to  Kng- 
land,  L  X86-88. 

interdiction  of  nee  of,  1. 886, 304. 

thrown  into  the  Delaware,  i.  386. 

■errioe  of  William  Penn,  iiL  869. 
Teacher,  ill.  8067. 

Teacher,  Augibnrg  Snndaj-Sofaool,  iil.  8068. 
Teacher,  Bapfelet,  111.  80i0. 
Teaohera*  Instttnte,  lit.  1834. 
Teacher*!  OfTering,  iii.  1089. 
Teedyuacung,  the  Delaware  Mchem,  1.  44. 
**  Telegraph,"  iteamboat,  exploeion  of  boiler  of, 

t698. 
Telegraph,  the  police  and  flre-alaiTn,  intro- 

dnced,  1.  781. 
Telegraph  line,  ilnt,  i.  643. 
Telegraph,  iii.  1030, 2088. 
Telegraph  and  Woohenblatt,  ill.  1997. 
Telegraphs,  telephone*,  and  electric  lights,  ill. 
8128. 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Oompany,  iii.  8132. 

New   Tork   and   Washington   Telegraph 
Oompanj,  iii.  2182. 

Philadelphia  Local  Telegraph  Oompany, 
iii.  2138. 

American  District  Telegn4>h  Ckmipany,  iii. 
2133. 

Telegraph  companies  in  1884,  iii.  8134. 

Telephone  linee  in  1884,  iU.  8134. 

Blectric  lights,  iii.  2134. 

Telephone  Oompany,  Baxter,  ilL  2136. 

Telephone  Oompany,  Bell,  iii.  2136^ 
Telegraphers,  Brotherhood  of,  i.  862b. 

strike  of,  1.  862b. 
Telephone,  West  Philadelphia,  Hi.  2068. 
Temperance  Adrocate,  iii.  2014. 
Temperance  Societies,  ii.  1368. 
Ten  Kyck,  J.  P.,  i.  712  (note). 
Tennent,  Bct.  Gilbert,  i.  814, 836,  848. 
Terpsichore,  iii.  2061. 

Tentonia  Fire  Insnranoe  Oompany,  lU.  2128. 
Textile  Association,  Hi.  8349. 
Textile  fkbrics,  narrow,  manulkctnre,  ill.  2307. 
Textile  manufactare,  American,  Hi.  2069. 
Textile  Monitor,  iii.  2061. 
Textile  Beoord  of  America,  ill.  2068. 
Theatricals,  ii.  864. 
Theatres,  ii.  866,  963,  967, 1076, 1001. 

Academy  of  Music,  ii.  1083. 

American  Masenm,  ii.  980. 

American,  iL  976. 

Arch  Street,  ii.  979. 

Arch  Street  Opera-Hoose,  ii.  080. 

Apollo  Street,  ii.  970. 

Gheetnot  Street,  ii.  968, 970,  977,  980, 1061. 

Fox*s  Mew  American,  11. 980. 

Hallam*B  American,  ii.  887, 966, 1076. 

MoDonongh's  Olympic,  ii.  980. 

Nattonel,  ii.  948,  080,  997. 

Northern  Exchange,  ii.  979. 

of  Art,  il.  980. 

Olympic,  Ii.  973, 976,  977,  978. 

Peale's  Musenm,  ii.  979. 

PennsyWania,  il.  979. 

8anford*i  Opera-Honse,  ii.  980. 

South  Street,  ii.  968, 1076. 

Soutbwark,  ii.  966. 

Summer,  11. 968. 

Walnut  Street,  11. 976,  977,  978. 

Washington  Amphitheatre,  ii.  979. 

Washington  Museum,  11.  978. 

Wood's  Museum,  il.  980. 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Oharlee  BorrooMO, 
iU.  1949. 


Theologloal  Beriew,  iii.  1966. 

Third  Bftptlst  Chureh,  1.  748. 

Third  Beformed  Dateh  Chnrch,  i.  880. 

Thomas,  Ool.  George,  Lientenant-GoTernor,  i. 

178,  808,  814, 836, 836. 
ThcHnson,  Xdwmrd,  1.  766. 
Thomas,  Gabriel,  i.  36, 129, 146, 147, 164, 888. 
Thomas,  Joseph,  ii.  1167. 
Thomas,  Joseph  M.,  1. 766. 
Thomas,  Marlfai,  L  7ST. 
Thomas,  William  B.,  i.  719, 780, 728;  lit.  8884. 
Thomson,  Oharies,  i.  46,  47,  184,  830,  846, 860^ 

861,  867,  871,  873-76,  284,  889-01,  898,  804, 

316, 318,  409,  419,  609;  iii.  1874. 
Thomson,  J.  Edgar,  i.  483,  738,  766,  780 ;  iU. 

1748,  8190,  8202. 
Thomson,  0.  W.,  ii.  1143. 
Thomson,  William,  i.  696. 
Thompson,  Ool.  John,  i.  634. 
Thompson,  Gen.  William,  1.893, 401. 
Thompson,  James,  11. 1640. 
Thompson,  John,  1.  781. 
Thompson,  Judge  Oswald,  i.  731. 
Thompson,  TUomas  M.,  1.  861. 
Thompson,  Thomas  MoK.,  1. 686. 
Thorn,  George  W.,  i.  788. 
Thorahill,  John,  ii.  1068. 
Thornton,  Dr.  William,  ii.  1068. 
Thoroughbred  Stook  Joumal,  iii.  8061. 
Thorpe,  0.  N.  ft  Oo.,  iii.  8336. 
Thorpe,  Siddal  St  Oo.,  Bleach-  and  Print-Woiks, 

iii.  8816. 
Thouron  Square,  iii.  1868. 
Three-months*  troops,  return  of,  i.  77S,  774, 
776. 
of  Philadelphia,  list  of,  i.  887. 
Three*years*  troops,  return  of,  1.  886, 886. 

of  Philadelphia,  list  of,  i.  887, 888. 
Three  Orowns  ^Tem,  i.  863 ;  ii.  988. 
Tickler,  Ui.  1983. 
Tiernan,  Francis,  1.  693. 
TUden,  Samuel  J.,  1.  847. 
Tilghman,  Ohlef-Jnstice  William,  1.  686,  641, 

666, 668, 666, 669,  677,  681, 683,  686, 691,  600, 

611,  616,  617 ;  iL  1206, 1608, 1613. 
Tilghman,  Edward,  1.600, 628. 
Tilghman,  Jamee,  i.  271, 843;  IL  1606. 
Tilton,  Theodore,  i.  732. 
Tilt^iammer  forge  (1760),  i.  218. 
Timber-yards  (1607),  1. 148. 
Times,  Daily  Morning,  iii.  8022. 
Times,  Dental,  ill.  2087. 
Times,  Philadelphia  Medical,  iii.  8043. 
Timee,  Sunday,  iii.  2033. 
Times,  Sunday-School,  lit  2081. 
Times,  the,  i.  840 ;  iU.  8046. 
Tinicum  Island,  i.  63  (note),  67,  70,  78, 138, 

140, 370. 
Tippecanoe,  battle  of^  668. 
Tobacco  inspection  and  storage  warehouse,  i. 

649. 
Tobacco,  manufiicture  of,  iii.  8830. 
Tobacco  Trade  Assodatlon,  iii.  8361. 
Toland,  Bobert,  i.  680,  681. 
Tomatoes  first  used,  ii.  938. 
Tomlinson,  John  ft  Oo.,  1. 647. 
Toutine  Exchange,  i  686. 
Torpedoes,  submarine  (1^14),  1. 675. 
Toriee,  i.  328, 389,  336,  340,  368,  400,  401,  410- 
13,428. 
disarmament  of,  advised  by  Oongrsss,  1. 

8U. 
prisoners  fh>m  Oarolina  and  New  Tork,  I. 

326.  e 

sererely  dealt  with,  1. 880. 
in  PhJladelphia  during  British  ooeupatioo, 
1. 365,  366. 


Tories,  persecutions  by,  L  884-86. 

attainted  as  traitors,  lists  oC  L  886,  887 
(note). 

Ibrfelted  estates  of,  sold,  1. 887, 419, 410. 
Tory  ladies,  U.  901. 
Totten,  Lient-Ool.  J.  O.,  1.  081. 
Tow-boat  Owners*  AMoolatloB,  Hi.  8S64. 


Town  bell,  II.  867, 868. 

Tbwn  crier,  H.  867, 868. 

Town  hall  of  Philadelphia  (1710),  i.  187. 

Town  house,  ii.  857. 

Tbwnsend,  Qmorgt  Alflred,  i.  789. 

Townships,  i.  16. 

laid  out  by  Penn,  1. 110. 
Trade,  H.  876. 

Trade  and  commerce,  UI.  8206. 
Trade  revived  In  1816,  IU.  8833. 
Tradesmen,  U.  868, 876,  904. 
Trades  Union,  first  in  Philadelphia,  i.  641. 
Traquair,  James,  U.  1066. 
Transcript,  Daily,  H.  1099: 
Transcript,  Sunday,  UI.  8085. 
Transfiguration,  Protestant  Bpisoopal  Ghurch 

of;  ii.  1860. 
Transportation  Hues  to  New  York,  i.  613. 
Tiangram,  or  FUhlonaUe  Trifler,  iii.  liW4. 
Travel,  early  lines  of,  to  New  Tork,  L  647,669, 
591,  618. 

to  Baltimore,  i.  647,  601. 

People's  Line,  L  640. 

proposed  to  Norfolk,  Ta.,  I.  613. 
Traveler  and  Every  Saturday,  iii.  8044. 
Travelers*  Oiflcial  Ballwi^  Guide,  iU.  8040. 
Traitors  attointed,  i.  996, 400, 418. 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  iU.  8819. 
Treaty  Island,  i.  0. 

Treaty  Oouncils  with  Indians,  first  on  Delaware^ 
i  60. 

at  Tinicum,  by  Swedes,  1.  70. 

at  Shackamaxon,  by  Penn,  L  lOi,  107. 

at  Pennsbury,  i.  171. 

at  Philadelphia,  Gonesloga,  i.  188, 189. 

and  White  Marsh,  i.  178, 188, 189, 806, 810. 
Treaty-tree,  1. 104, 106. 
TreaUes  with  England,  1.  487, 432, 477, 478, 480, 

481,  486, 488, 578, 579, 681. 
Treasurer,  city,  IH.  1718. 
Treasury  of  Education,  Hi.  8020. 
**  Trenton"  steamboat,  1.  613. 
Trees,  shade,  ii.  875. 
Tribune,  HI.  8088. 
Tribune  and  Farmer,  IH.  8067. 
Tribune,  Sunday,  iU.  8044. 
Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnreh,  U.  1348, 

1361, 1366. 
Trott,  Beqjamin,  11.  lOM. 
Trotter,  Newbold  H.,  iU.  8328. 
True  Blue,  Hi.  2061. 
True  Republican  Society,  1. 483,  608,  618, 686^ 

653,573. 
Tmth,  IH.  8068. 
Truth  in  Life,  ill.  8060. 
Tmxtun,  Commodore  Thomas,  L  688, 639, 546^ 

684,590. 
Tryon,  George  W.,  I.  603,  694 ;  U.  1168. 
Tryon,  Jacob  G.,  i.  606,  606. 
Tucker,  John,  i.  787. 
I  Tunkers,  history  of,  H.  1313. 
I  Tun  Tavern,  1.  203, 233,  236, 861. 
!  Turner,  Bobert,  U  864. 
I  Turkish  bath,  by  Dr.  Kearsley  (1766),  L  800. 
Turnpike,  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  1. 
466,487,527. 

Ohestnnt  Hill,  1. 470. 

to  Gennantown,  1.  486. 

Beading,  i.  496. 
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TnmplkM : 

Perklomen,  i.  600. 

Gh«ltenham  and  Willow  OroT«,  i.  U5. 

Vortkera,  1.  fiSS. 

Phlladelphlii,  BnuidywlBa  and  N«w  Lon- 
don, i.  MS.  540. 

IUdg«,  i.  MO,  682. 
**  Tunarora,**  laaiich  of  doop-of-wari  i.  7T7. 
Toatln,  Tbomai.  i.  680. 
Twaddell,  Jamea,  t  676. 
Twiggs,  HiU.  LoTl,  1. 688 

monamant  of,  ill.  1876. 
Tjrlar,  John,  Pratidant  of  tha  Unltad  Statot,  re- 
caption in  Pbiladalphia,  i.  6(tt. 
Tylar,  Bobert,  1.  670,  732. 
Tyng,  BaT.  Btapben  H.,  1. 628. 
^^l>a-fonnding,  ill.  2324. 
Tjpograpbical  AdTartlaar,  ill.  2026. 
Tjaon,  Sdward  T.,  i.  602. 
Tjraon,  Job  R.,  i.  603 ;  U.  1166. 

U. 

Ubla,  Barnaidt,  iU.  2328. 
Umbrallaa,  IL  880. 
Umbrella  mannfactura,  iii.  2286. 
Undartakars,  11.  880. 
Undanominational  cburebaa,  IL 1448. 
Undarwritera,  Hi.  2040. 
Undarwritara'  Aaaociatlon,'m.  2121. 
Uniforma,  11.  880. 
Unitarian  Chnrcb,  11. 1404. 
Unitarian  Sociaty,  11. 1406. 
UnWanl^  of  Pannaylnuila,  i.  406,  424,  436^ 
466,  463,  610,  620, 616,  646, 770, 708, 804, 
814,  842,  843,  862a;  il.  1121,  1127;  Ui. 
1876, 1036, 1938,  2316. 
biitorr  of  library  of,  ii.  1104. 
Hospital  of,  ii.  168?. 
offloara  of,  ill.  1042. 

medical   department  ot,  eatablished,   lil. 
1040. 
UniTerslty  Olab,  Ii.  1006. 
UnlTeraity  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonmal,  111. 

2036. 
UnlTersity  Magaslne,  ill.  2061. 
UnWersal  Magaaine,  111.  1978. 
UnWersal  Gasette,  i.  600. 
UnlTenallsta,  11. 1442. 

UniTersalist  Gburch,  Lombard  Street,  1. 667, 600. 
Union  Yolvnteer  Beft'eabment  Saloon,  1.  770, 

n4,  791,  802,  800,  811,  813,  814, 816,  817,  826, 

826,832,833;  11.1607. 
Union  Tolnnteer  Refreabment  Oommittea,  r»> 

port  of,  1.  701. 
Union  Adult  Society,  1.  602 ;  IL  1476. 
Union  Society  of  Philadelpbia,  1.  646. 
Union  nra  Company.  1.  206,  238, 628;  11. 876. 
Union  Leagne,  i.  800,  810,  817,  823,  824,  826, 

826,833,836;  11.1097. 
Union  declaration,  signen  of,  L  7M. 
**  Union,**  steamer,  explosion  on,  L  720. 
*'  Union,**  receirlng-sbip,  sunk  by  loa,  i.  724. 
Union  Mutual  Insamnoe  Company,  ilL  2116, 

2122. 
Union  Trust  Company,  ill.  2105. 
Union  Square,  ill.  1862. 
Union  Temporary  Home  for  Gblldreo,  11. 1466. 
Union  Benevolent  Association,  IL  1471. 
Union  aub,  11. 1096. 
United  States  Gazette,  1.  476,  481,  493,  496, 

606,  609,  611,  629,  638, 539, 644, 668, 668, 666, 

667,  678,  683,  687, 696, 698,  606, 606,  607, 610, 

612,  613.  616 ;  ill.  1808, 1827, 1808, 2130, 2182, 

2172,  2173, 2176, 2260,  2261, 2272. 
United  States  Magadna  and  Damoevatlo  Be- 

riew,  iii.  2012. 
United  SUtes  Magazine,  ill.  1074. 


United  States  Beeorder,  ill.  1979. 
United  States  Commercial  Begister,  ill.  2018. 
**  United  States**  frigate  laanebed  at  South- 
wark,  1.490. 
mentioB  of,  1. 660. 
United  States  Na?al  Asylum,  U.  1667. 
United  States  Hospital,  1.  797. 
United  States  Bank,  Ui.  1864. 
United  States  Court,  Ui.  1770, 1791. 
United  States,  first  pieoe  of  property  owned  by, 

iU.  1816. 
United  States  District  Attorneys,  ii.  1677. 
United  States  District  Court,  11.  1677. 
United  Statca  Mint,  1.  964,  466,  601,  604;  iU. 

1812-17. 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  1. 8, 16, 216, 610, 614, 

763,  769,  776,  777,  791,  792, 706, 799, 826 ;  lil. 

2389. 
United  States  Plate-Glass  Insurance  Companies, 

Ui.  2122. 
United  States  Bevlew,  Ui.  2040. 
United  Trade  Association,  1.  748. 
United  Company  of  Pblladalphia,  iii.  2314, 2316, 

2316. 
United  Bratkren  In  Christ,  ii.  1449. 
United  Brethren's  Missionary  Intelligencer,  ill. 

1989. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Company, Ui.  2121. 
United  Service,  iU.  2067. 
Upland,  i.  6, 72,  74, 94, 96, 100,  IM,  140, 269. 

•    Xasez  House  at,  1.  00. 
courts  at,  i.  96,  132, 133. 
first  Assembly  at,  i.  163. 
Upper  Ferry  Tavern,  1.697,819. 

V. 

Taocination  of  the  Poor,  Society  for,  1.  M2, 686. 
Taccine  Society,  the  Philadelphia,  1.  668, 686; 

U.  1476. 
Valley  Forge,  1.  329, 330, 346, 348, 849, 869, 370, 
373. 
spy  hanged  at,  i.  383. 
revisited  by  Washington,  1.  446. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  President  of  the  United 

States,  in  Philadelphia,  1. 6M. 
Vanoourt*s  Counterieit  Detector,  Ui.  2014. 
Van  Dyke,  Captain  Bush,  1.  670. 
Vanuzem,  Miss  Nancy,  1.  643. 
Vaux,  George,  i.  606, 621 . 
Vanz,  Bichard,  i.  668, 674,  678, 716,  721, 723-28, 

732,  7M,  803;  ii.  IMl. 
Vanz,  Boberts,  1.  106,636,  677,  683,686,688, 

696,699,620;  U.  1186. 
Vauz,  WilUam  8.,  U.  1203. 
Vanxhall  Garden,  i.  598,<616,  679. 
Vegetarian,  American,  Ui.  2021. 
Vegetarian  Society,  American,  1.  733. 
Venerable  MiUtary  Corps,  i.  6M. 
Verree,  John  P.,  1.  716, 721. 
Vereinigte  Staaten  Zeitung,  ill.  2016. 
Verrasano,  his  discoveries,  1. 62. 
Vessel  Owners*  and  Captains'  Association,  IU. 

2363. 
Vesseb,  ii.  874. 

list  of,  in  1800,  Ui.  2214. 
built  at  navy-yard,  Ui.  2340. 
Veteiuns  of  1812,  i.  793, 813. 
Vice-admiral  ty  Judgea,  U.  1677. 
Victuallers*  Society,  1.  619. 
Vicksburg,  fiUl  of,  announced,  L  809. 
Vigilant  Fire  Company,  1.  697. 
Vine  Street  Wharf,  IU.  21M. 
Vine,  the,  a  club  in  PhlUdelphla,  1.  232. 
Vlnlng,  Miss,  it.  903. 
Vineyards  in  and  near  Philadelpbia  (1801),  1. 
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Vineyard  Borylng-Ground,  Ui.  2867. 

Visitor,  Once  a  Weak,  Ui.  9040. 

Visitor,  Catholic,  iU.  2026. 

Visitor,  FIraaide,  tU.  2026. 

Vitriol,  oil  of,  manufbctured,  i.  628. 

Vogdee,  MaJ.  Jacob,  1. 648, 678. 

Vogdcs*  Inn,  1.618, 628. 

Voice  of  Peace,  lit.  2046. 

Voloian,  D.  A.,  ii.  1062. 

Volunteer  Greens,  i.  486. 

Volunteer  Firemen,  Philadelpbia  Assoeiation 

of,  1.  862. 
Volunteers'  families,  aid  to,  1.  776. 
Volksblatt,  PhlUdelphla,  lit  2044. 
Vollmer,  GottUeb,  Ui.  2333. 

Wadsworth,  Bev.  Charica,  1. 743. 

Wagea,  11.  863. 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  i.  718 ;  U. 

1225. 
Waldie's  Circulating  Library,  Ui.  1099. 
Waldle*s  Literary  Omnibus,  Ui.  2011. 
Wain,  Jacob  S.,  1.  611. 
Wain,  Nicholas,  U.  1527. 
Wain,  Bobert,  i.  638, 648, 660, 664, 686, 689, 696» 

601 ;  11. 1143 ;  UI.  2213. 
Wain,  8.  Morris,  i.  699, 732, 832. 
Walnut  Street    prison,  1.  267,  305,  327,  444, 
446,  463,  467,  471,  496  (note),  616,  561,  686, 
697,602;  1U.1827. 
Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Ui.  2163. 
Walnut  Grove,  the  Wharton  boose  at,  377, 878. 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,  L  624, 608, 717 ;  ii.  976. 
Wabh,  Robert,  ii.  1137. 
Walker,  James  B.,  ii.  1164. 
Walking  purchase,  I.  43, 44. 
Walter,  Thomas  U.,  UL  1836, 1944. 
Wallace,  H.  B.,  U  1166. 
Wallace,  J.  B.,  11.  IIM. 
Wallace,  John  WlllUm,  U.  1221. 
Wallace,  James  S.,  1. 712  (note). 
WaUaoe,  Bobert,  1.  577. 
Walloon  settler*  on  the  Delaware,  i.  67, 68,88, 

95,  lis. 
Wanamaker,  John,  1.  729,  830, 86a 
Ward,  Townnend,  11. 1164. 
Warville,  Brissot  de,  Ii.  919. 
Wartman,  Michael  D.,  1. 712. 
War  of  1812-15,  events  leading  to,  i.  662. 

preparations  for  and  events  of,  1.  663-68, 
562-66,660-76, 678,  679. 
Wai^veasehi  built  at  Philadelphia,  L  790,  818, 

827. 
War,  the  Old  French,  1. 124-27. 

French  and  Indian,  i.  236,  264. 
Warping-mllte,  iii.  2303. 
Washington,  Gen.  George,  1.  808,  364, 897,  400, 
404,  407. 411,  416,  42^  421,  430. 436, 471, 
472,  476, 478, 470,  487, 488, 496. 
appointed  oommander-ioHihlef,  1. 302. 
review  of  troops  by,  in  Philadelphia,  1.306. 
military  operations  of,  in  1776,  1.  327-86, 

(1777),  336,  337. 
dictatorial  powers  conferred  on,  1. 334. 
main  army  of,  marches  through  Philadel- 
phia, 1. 343, 844, 416. 
at  battle  of  Brandywine,  1.  M7. 
at  Germantown,  1.  364-69. 
at  Wfiite  Marsh,  1.  368. 
at  Valley  Forge,  1. 369, 370, 374, 877, 383. 
at  battle  of  Monmouth,  1. 388. 
at  Morristown,  i.  408-10. 
In  Philadelpbia  with  Count  Boohambean, 

i.  414. 
degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on,  1.  482. 
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WMbingtoD,  0«n.  George : 

prwtdeDt  of  oon?ention  of  1787,  i.  446. 
pMMg«  of,  through  Philadelphia,  to  Inan- 

gumtioo  aa  Preaident,  1.  463, 464. 
realdenca  of,  in  Philadelphia,  dnriog  Preai- 

dency,  1.389, 482, 484. 
ieooud  InaagnratioD  of,  1. 473. 
atatue  of;  iL  1873. 
Ikrewell  banquet  to,  1.  489. 
farewell  addran  of,  1.  483, 484. 
death  of;  and  Aineral  honors  to,  1.  601,  602. 
birthday  anoiTeraary  of;  celebrated,  1. 442, 

463, 463, 467, 469, 473, 482, 488, 603, 604. 
centennial  of,  i.  633,  634. 
monument  to.  In  Philadelphia,  i.  661,  616, 
636,  636, 836;  ii.  9U7  ;  til.  1787, 1816, 1673. 
Washington,  Mrs.  Martha,  i.  304,  339, 397,  407, 

413,454;  11.899. 
Washington,  Bushrod,  ii.  1518. 
Washington  Light  Infantry,  i.  679,  687. 
Washington  Grays,  1.  638,  656,  688,  706,  721, 

761,  756,  819. 
Washington  Blues,!.  670, 679, 764;  II.  1018. 
Washington  Benerolent  Society,  1. 667, 668, 669, 

673, 577,  686,  693,  697, 614. 
Washington  Association,  i.  567,  669, 673. 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  69,  F.  and  A.  M.,  i. 

604. 
Washington  Society,  incorporated,  i.  646,  548. 
Washington  Square,  ill.  1773, 1846. 
Washington  Monument  Fund   Company,  til. 

1798. 
Washington  Pottery,  lit.  2297. 
Washington  Guards,  i.  663, 666,  672,  673. 
Waahington  Hall,  1. 669, 677, 690,  597, 598,  614, 

615,621. 
Washington    and   Lafayette   monument,   ill. 
1873. 

Wasp,**  sloop^f-war,  capture  of  the  **  Frolic" 
by,  1.566,567. 
Water  supply  for  Philadelphia,  first  project  for, 
1.466. 
urged  by  GoTeruor,  i.  491. 
construction  of  first  works  for,  i.  499,  601. 
mention  of,  1.  619,  614,  617,  662,  663. 
Water*  Works  of  Philadelphia,  first  constructed, 
1. 499,  601, 610. 
the  old,  at  Chestnut  Street,  t  644. 
for  Spring  Garden  and  Northern  Liberties, 

i.  663,  669  (note), 
break  of  reservoir,  1.  689. 
Kensinfcton,  i.  686.  698.    (See  Fairmount 
Water-Works.) 
Water  Department,  i.  685  ;  ill.  1743. 
Water-mill,  first  on  Delaware  Birer,  1.  68. 
Watmongh,  John  G.,  1.  666, 728,  780,789. 
Watts,  Henry  M.,  1.  693,  694, 770. 
Watson.  Henry  C,  11. 1162. 
Watson,  John,  11. 1169, 1188 ;  Hi.  1783, 1796, 1828, 

2098. 
Wutson,  Joseph,  i.  609,  614,  620. 
Watson,  John  Davis,  1.  712  (note). 
Watches,  ii.  915 ;  lit.  2334. 
Watch-house,  1. 183, 187;  III.  1777, 1736. 
Watch-making,  ill.  2334. 
Watchmen,  ii.  858,  874,  932. 
Waugh,  8.  B.,  111.  2328. 

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  i.  298, 300, 307, 327, 330, 
344,  347.  363,  366,  358,  373, 410,  436,  437, 
439,  440, 486,  623. 
monument  to,  i.  643, 661. 
Wayne,  Col.  Isaac,  I.  677. 
Weaden,  Michael,  ii.  934. 
Weavers'  riot  in  Kensington,  i.  623,  661. 
Weaving,  early,  1. 153. 
Webb,  Capt.  Thomas,  11. 1394. 
Welib,  Kdward  G..  1.  730, 741. 
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Webb,  James  Watson,  i.  640. 

Weber,  Carl,  ill.  2827. 

Weber,  Paul,  iii.  2327. 

Weber,  PhfUp,  iU.  2327. 

Webster,  Daniel,  in  Philadelphia,  1.  681, 701. 

death  of;  i.  706. 
Webster,  David,  i.  730. 
Webster,  Noah,  11. 1168. 
Weddings,  early,  ii.  864,  866, 
Weekly  Messenger,  Itt.  1965,  2011. 
Weekly  Volume,  Smith's,  Hi.  2016. 
Weekly  Commercial,  iii.  2024. 
Weekly  Notes  of  Qisea,  ill.  2044. 
Weekly  Public  Sale  Beport,  ill.  1964. 
Weekly  Paper.  Scott's,  Hi.  2021. 
Weekly  Beglster,  lit.  2024. 
Weed's  Tavern,  i.  486. 
Weems,  Mason  L.,  ii.  1141. 
Welser,  Conrad,  i.  240, 262. 
Welcome  Greek,  1. 162. 

"  Welcome,"  the  ship,  passengers  in,  1. 14,  99, 
100, 119, 149. 

mention  of,  1. 107, 861,  862. 
Welch  A  Baymond's  Circus,  iL.980. 
Welfare,  Michael,  hermit  of  Conestoga,  207. 
Welsh,  Heaiy,  I.  680. 
Welsh,  William,  i.  721. 
Webb,  John,  L  721,  842,  846;  ii.  1208. 
Welsh  Club,  11.1468. 
Welsh  tract,  i.  118. 
Welsh  Sodety,  1. 496. 
Wemwag,  Louis,  1. 669, 689. 
WertmuUer,  ii.  1044. 
West,  Bei^amlD,  i.  336  (note) ;  il.  0S9. 

sketch  of,  11. 1031. 
West  India  Company,  Dutch,  L  31,  64,  66-69, 

61,  63-66,  76, 96. 
West  India  Company,  Swedish,  1.  68, 61-68, 66, 

73, 131, 134. 
West  Cheater,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Bail- 

rx)ad,  m.  2180. 
Wcat  Chester  Ballroad,  iii.  2179. 
West  Bud,  iii.  2063. 
West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  iii.  2361. 

monuments  In,  HI.  1881. 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  i.  672. 
West  Point  cadets,  visit  Philadelphia,  1. 602. 
West  Philadelphia,  borough  of,  inoorporated, 
1.  676. 

mentioned,  1.  697. 

abolished,  i.  713. 
West  Philadelphia  Advertiser,  Hi.  2063. 
West  Philadelphia  Hall,  HI.  1777. 
West  Philadelphia  Hospital  Begtiter,  iU.  2032. 
West  Philadelphia  Telephone,  HI.  2062. 
Westcott,  Bayse  N.,  I.  703. 
Westcott,  Gideon  G.,  i.  693,  699. 
Wpstcott,  Lieut.  Hampton,  I.  626,  627. 
Westcott,  Thompson,  11. 1167. 
Wefitern  Bank,  I.  640, 660 ;  Hi.  2009. 
Western  Charitable  Society,  11. 1470. 
Western  Drove-Tards,  i.  712. 
Western  Liberties,  i.  119. 
Western  and  Southern  Journal,  iU.  2028. 
Western  Temporary  Home,  11. 1470. 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  1.  726. 
Westminster  Teacher,  HI.  2044. 
Wetherill,  William,  tt.  1166. 
Wetherin,  Samuel,  i.  294, 616, 626, 686, 691, 607, 

612,619;  Hi.  2272. 
Wetherill,  John  Price,  i.  681, 699,  770. 
Wetherill,  Samuel,  Jr.,  i.  620,  631,  668. 
Wetherill,  Joeeph,  i.  618. 
Wharf,  public,  IH.  2161,  2274. 

Chestnut  Street,  HI.  2163. 

Mnlberry  [Arch]  Street,  Hi.  2163. 

Sassafras  [Bace]  Street,  Hi.  2164. 


Wharf,  Spruce  Street,  ill.  2157. 

Vine  Street,  IU.  2164. 

Walnut  Street,  iii.  2163. 
Wharves,  1. 8, 14,  187, 211, 217, 264;  Ii.  864. 

private,  owners  of;  iii.  2166. 
Wharton,  Thomas,  i.  126, 269, 286, 286, 290. 
Wharton,  Francis  B.,  i.  673. 
Wharton,  George  M.,  i.  721, 723, 726, 747, 82L 
Wharton,  Beea,  1. 346. 
Whartoo,  Thomas,  Jr.,  i.  273,  289,  290. 298, 323, 

338, 869, 370. 
Wharton,  Chambers,  i.  610. 
Wharton,  Bobert,  i.  497, 630, 646, 660, 661,  664, 

664, 669,  670, 672, 677, 690,  609. 
Wharton,  Joseph,  1.  210,  212,  233,  286  (note), 

660. 
Wharton,  Samuel,  1.  272. 
Wharton,  Francis,  i.  693. 
Wharton,  Thomas  I.,  1. 643,  680;  U.  1164. 
Wharton  mansion,  1. 377, 378. 
Wheeler,  Charies,  iU.  2262. 
Whelen,  Townsend,  HI.  2087. 
Whelen,  braal,  iU.  2086,  2087,  2109. 
Whig  AsaocUtion,  1. 387, 388, 413. 
Whig  Chronicle,  iU.  1984. 
**  Whig  Festival"  (1806),  1. 634. 
Whig  Party,  1.639,  640,  647,  662,  663,  662, 678, 
679. 

national  convention  of  1848,  i.  687, 688. 

mention  of,  I.  716,  717,  720, 721, 726. 
Whig,  Pennsylvania,  iU.  1996. 
Whig  Sooiety,  of  Philadelphia,  i.  338, 646, 646. 
White  *  Haaard,  rolling-  and  wlre-milhi  of;  L 
641;  Hi.  2146, 2260,  2272. 

mention  of;  1.  678,  684. 
White,  Bight  Bev.  William,  D.D.,  L  406,  436, 
444, 602, 539, 568, 69U,  691,  616,  636,  641, 642; 
11. 1138, 1332. 
White.  Josiah,  i.  641, 661-68, 678, 682, 606. 
White,  Canvass,  I.  612. 
White,  Bobert,  1. 298. 
White,    Francis,    Directory   of   Philadelphia 

(1786),  i.  440, 441. 
White  Hall,  borough  of,  erected,  1.  693. 

oonsolldated  with  city,  i.  713. 
White  Hone  Tavern,  i.  201. 348,  631. 
White  Swan  Tavern,  i.  613. 
White  lead  manufkcture,  1.  439,  631,  682 ;  Ui. 

2274. 2276. 
Whitefleld,  Bev.  George,  I.  187,  238,  261,270; 

ill.  1820, 1938. 
Whltestone  Manufacturing  Company,  1. 684. 
Whitney,  Witliam,  I.  700. 
Whltpalne,  John,  i.  7. 
Whipping,  ii.  868. 

of  female  pickpocket,  i.  208. 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  1. 330  (note),  478, 479. 
"Whiskey  Bing,"  1.835. 
Wicaoo  Block-House,  II.  1024. 
Wlckersham,  Morris  S.,  i.  727. 
Wickoff,  Henry,  H.  1162. 
"  WIde-Awakes,"  1.  736. 
Wigs  in  early  days,  H.  860,  862,  880,  886,  893, 

904, 914, 918. 
Wilcox,  Edward,  1.  716c  * 
Wilootx,  Mark,  IU.  2321. 
Wiler,  Edward,  1.  712. 

WUdemess,  news  of  battle  of,  received,  i.  814. 
Wilmot,  David,  i.  726,  762. 
Wilson,  Joeeph  N.,  I.  718. 
Wilson,  Fort,  H.  901. 
Wilson,  Heniy,  Vice-President  of  the  United 

SUtes,  death  of,  I.  840. 
Wilson,  James,  1.  292, 317, 318, 398. 

assault  on  house  of,  i.  401, 402. 

menUon  of,  I.  4(«,  426,  436,  446,  447,  462, 
453,466. 
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WilK>D,  AlexAoder,  il.  lOM,  1136 ;  ill.  I9^2A. 

Wllaon,  Jftinei,  il.  1507. 

<*  William  Penn**  ttnniboat  burned,  i.  640.  Ml. 

William  Peon  Hoee  Gompanjr,  1.  691, 760. 

Wllliama,  Henry  J.,  I.  666, 760.  821. 

Williams,  Isaac  L.,  ill.  2328. 

Willlama,  William,  il.  1030. 

Willlamt,  Gen.  Jonathan,  i.  568,  571«  572,  )74, 

576. 
Winiame,  Henir  J.,  i.  612. 
Wllllamaon.  Peter,  i.  693, 752. 
WiUiameon,  Dr.  Hngh,  1.  242, 261. 
Wllliameon,  Panniore,  i.  722. 
Williamson,  Rot.  I.  D.,  I.  731. 
Willing,  Thomas,  i.  272,  273. 

sketch  of,  I.  276,  277. 

President  of  Bank  of  the  United  Statns,  i. 
277. 

mention  of,  1.  290,  298,  311,  316,  318,  350, 
370.  409,  42:^  435,  449,  458,  481.  489,  516, 
519,585,603;  11.1694. 
Willing,  Charles,  i.  276, 448. 
WilliuK,  Richard,  i.  448, 56:),  564,  625,  6H8. 
Willing  mansion,  il.  871,  882. 
Willing,  Anne,  II.  1693. 
Willis,  Col.  Thomas,  1.  516. 
Wills  HospiUK  11. 1679. 
Wine,  mannlHCtvire  of.  111.  2281,  2882. 
Wine  production,  1. 153, 198, 265,  511. 
Winder,  William   H.,  arrested  for  treMon,  1. 

779. 
Windmill  Island,  i.  8, 16,  266,  416, 579, 705. 

executions  on,  I.  412, 419. 

annexed  to  PennsylTauia,  1.  431. 

project  to  bridge  the  Delaware  at,  1.  593, 
597,  601. 
Winsor,  Henry,  III.  2170. 
Wire  suspension  bridge  orer  Bchnylklll,  i.  359, 

584. 
Wire-cloth  manufacture,  iil.  2260. 
Wire-mills  on  Schuylkill,  1. 541,  578, 684 
Wlr».mlll,  White  ft  Haxaid's,  lii.  2260. 
Wist»r,  Richard,  I.  441. 
Wistar,  Sally,  ii.  1688. 
Wlslar,  Thomas,  i.  568, 603. 
Wistar,  Dr. Caspar,  1.  516 ;  II.  1595;  Ui.  2213. 
WIster,  Annis  Lee,  II.  1164, 1699. 
Wltherapoon,  John,  ill.  1874, 1974. 
WItcbcraft,  trial  for,  1. 112. 

■tature  against,  1. 199  (note). 
WItte,  William  H.,  1. 718. 
Woehenblatt,  iil.  2024. 


Wolbert,  Frederick,  1.  546. 

Wolcott,01iTer,  1.511. 

Women,  prominent,  in  Philadelpliia  history,  11. 

1685. 
Women*s  Pavilion,  lii.  1862. 
Women's  Words,  111.  2045. 
Women's  Bible-Readers*  Society,  ii.  U87. 
Women's  Medical  College,  i.  699    (note);    il. 

1653. 
Wtimen's  crusade,  I.  839. 
Women's  Hospital,  ii.  1680. 
Wood-  and  willow-ware  raaiiufiieture,  ill.  2286. 
Wood  engraTlng,  ii.  1062. 
Wood,  James  F.,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  i.  795,  797  ;  il. 

1386. 
Wood,  Richard  D.,  iil.  2237 
Wood,  Dr.  George  B  ,  il.  1194,  1198,  IBitt. 
Wood,  Jnnifs,  Hi.  1882,  2252,  2359. 
Wood,  William,  ft  Co.,  lii.  2316. 
Wotid,  William  B.,  Teteran  actor,  Jeafh  'if,  i. 

781. 
Wood,  Dr.  B.C., ii.  1162. 
Woodlands  road,  i.  549. 
Woodbinds  Celnetfry,  i.  7;  Iil.  1882,  23.')9. 
Woodlands  mansion,  11.  873. 
Woodslde,  John  A.,  ii.  105:). 
WiKMlward.  Chief  Justice  George  W.,  i.  730, 798, 

810,  811.  815,  821 ;  11. 1548. 
Wool,  home  manufacture,  iil.  2303. 
Woolen  and  cotton  manufncture.  Hi.  2254. 
Woolen  manufacture  proposed,  Hi.  2228. 
Woolen  manufacture,  ill.  2301. 
Woolen  manufacture  (1770),  i.  26:). 

Uw  agMlnst,!.  280. 

Society  to  Encourage  (1775),  i.  294. 

mention  of,  i.  531, 5:)2,  561, 587, 596. 
Woolen-factories,  Hi.  2303. 

Conshohocken,  Hi.  2303. 

Drake's,  III.  2303. 

Franklin,  Hi.  2303. 

Kennebec,  Hi.  2303. 

Penn,  ill.  2303. 

Spruce  Street,  Hi.  2330. 

Glen  Riddle,  Ui  2304. 

Preston  ft  Winpeuny,  Hi.  2304. 

Pekln,  Ui.  2304. 

Schofleld  ft  Branson,  Hi.  2304. 

Unooln,  Hi.  2304. 

StMdIkst,  Hi.  2304. 

Washington,  HI.  2304. 
Words  of  Faith,  ill.  2045. 
Workingmen's  CooTention  (1861),  i.  751,  752. 


Work-house,  i.  187, 191, 199,  202,  265.  267, 457  : 

11.  857. 
Worrall,  George,  i  582. 
Worrall,  Samuel,  I.  588. 
Worrall,  Joseph,  1. 595. 
Worrell,  Gen.  Isaac,  i.  570,  576,  fllN^  609.  754. 
Wright,  Jos.,  H.  106a,  1041. 
Wright,  Fanny,  i.  624. 
Wright,  Heudrick  B.,  1.  733. 
Wright,  Mra.  R.  R.,  H.  1701. 
Wright,  Patience,  a  secret  agent  of  (/ongrMmt 

in  the  Revolution,  i.  275. 
Wnrts,  John,  H.  1545. 
'*  Wyalusing,"  United  States  steamer,  launr.hml, 

1.807. 
Wylie,  Rev.  Samuel  B ,  i.  585. 
Wynkoop,  Col.  Frederick  H.,  t.  679,  687,  712 

(note). 
Wynkoop,  Henry,  1.298. 
Wynne,  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  128,  147. 


Y. 

Tardley,  WillUm,  I.  100. 

Tarn,  manufacture  of,  I.  543. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ii.  861,  863,865, 866. 

Teat««,  Jasper,  1. 181,  515, 517, 519. 

Yellow  fever  In  Philadelphia,  1.  200,  217,  32H 
(note),  469.  470,  480,  490,  495,  512,  513, 
516,  521,  507, 599, 600  (note),  7 11. 
at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  names  of  Philadelphlana 
wbo  died  of.  i.  730  ;  11.  1599, 1606, 16.30. 

York,  Lieot.-Col.  Thomaa,  I.  215. 

Youth's  World,  lii.  2014. 

Young  People's  Magazine,  iH.  2040. 

Young,  Brigham,  1. 725. 

Young,  Lieut.  Montgomery  P.,  i.  688. 

Young  Men's  ChrisHan  CommlMSion,  i.  8:10. 

Young  Men's  American  Club,  1.  726. 

Young  Men's  ChrisUan  Association,  i.  728,729, 
830;  H.  1488, 1489. 

Young  Repnblicans'  Club,  il.  1008. 

Yr^Jo,  Marchioness  De,  II.  922, 1605. 


Ztnaendorir,  Count,  ii.  1320. 
Zion  Protestant  Kplscopal  Church,  i.  726;  ii. 
1356. 
Lutheran  Church,  1.  359, 386, 603,  504, 551, 
614,641,686;  ii.  1431. 
Zoological  Garden,  U.  946.' 
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